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ASVIXTXSEMRNT  BY  THB  T11AMSI.AT0R. 

THE  name  and  eftabliflied  reputation  of  the  Ahh6  Spallaniani  muft  certainty  be  a 
fufEdent  recommendation  of  any  work  he  gives  to  the  public,  efpedallyof  ontt 
like  the  prefent,  on  which  he  appears  to  have  beftowed  a  more  than  ordmary  degree  of 
labour  and  attention.  The  vanety  of  objeds,  highly  interefting  to  the  naturalul  and 
the  philofophor,  on  which  it  treats,  may  he  feen  in  the  following  mtroduSion,:  which  con- 
tains, in  part,  a  fummary  of  the  work. 

In  the  tranilation,  fidelity  and  accuracy  have  been  prindpally  ftudied.  The  reader,  it 
it  prefumed,  has  before  him  a  ftithful  ttanfcript  of  the  orisinal  (if  the  expreffion  may 
be  allowed)  in  his  own  language.  Where  the  meaning  admitted  of  no  doubt,  the  tranlL 
lator  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  phrafeology  of  his  author,  to  give 
his  idea  with  greater  perfpicuity :  a  licence  which  the  different  idioms  of  language  will 
frequently  render  neceflary :  but  where  any  ihadow  of  ambiguity  appeared  (and  in  every 
work,  efpeciallv  works  of  fcience,  fuch  ambiguities  of  expreflion  will  occafionally  be 
found)  he  has  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  the  literal  expreflion  of  his  text,'  that  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  form  tus  judgment  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  original. 


*  The  parti  leaft  interefting  to  the  general  reader  are  omitted. 
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a  SPALLAKZANl's   TRAVELS    IN    THE    TWO    SICILIES. 

As  the  Abbe  has  continually  employed  the  terms  of  what  is  called  the  new  nomcncia* 
ture  of  chemiftry,  it  has  been  thought  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  not  familiar 
with  this  fcience,  to  add,  in  a  parenthefis,  the  more  ufual  names  of  chemical  fubdances; 
as  for  inftance,  to  fubjoin  to  muriate  ofalumine  the  common  term  of  alum  ;  and  to  ;««• 
riaie  offoda  that  oi  fea'falt.  The  Abbe  has  llkewife  ufed  the  term  caloric y  on  all  occa- 
fions,  indead  of  heat  or  warmth.  In  this  the  tranflator  has  not  judged  it  advifable  to 
follow  him,  except  when  he  has  employed  it  in  the  proper  chemical  fenfe  of  the  mat- 
ter of  heat. 

The  plates  are  faithful  copies  of  thofe  in  the  original,  but  more  carefully  and  ele- 
gantly finilhcd.  Some  may,  perhaps,  objeft  to  the  difproportionate  fize  of  the  human 
figures  reprefented  in  plates  II.  III.  and  V.  This  objedion  the  author  has  forefeen, 
and,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  IV.  apologizes,  by  remarking,  that  **  the  painter  conceived  he 
might  be  permitted  this  licence,  as,  had  he  attempted  to  obfcrve  the  rules  of  propor- 
tion,  thefe  figures  would  have  been  fcarcely  difcemible  *." 

The  work  in  the  original  is  dedicated  to  Count  Wilzeck,  Imperial  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  General  Administration  of  Auftrian  Lombardy  ;  but  as  this  dedication  only 
contains  the  eulogiums  of  which  fuch  compofitions  ufually  confid,  it  has  been  omitted. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  zeal  with  which  I  have  always  been  animated  to  contribute,  as  much  as  might 
be  in  my  power,  to  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Imperial  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hif- 
tory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  by  enriching  it  with  the  new  and  important  produc- 
tions I  procured  in  the  various  journeys  and  voyages  I  undertook  both  in  Italy  and 
ether  countries,  incited  me  to  travel,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn  vacations,  into 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Though  this  Mufeum  abounded  in  other  kinds  of  natural  produc 
tions,  it  was  extremely  deficient  in  volcanic  matters,  which  merely  confided  of  a  few 
trivial  fcoriae  of  Vefuvius,  and  fome  extremely  common  lavas  of  the  fame  mountain, 
that,  having  been  cut  into  tablets  and  poliflied,  had  lofl:  their  diflinguifliing  charader- 
idles,  and  consequently  could  little  contribute  to  the  indrudion  of  youth  and  the  ad> 
vancenaent  of  knowledge. 

As  I  knew  that  no  countries  in  Europe  could  furhifh  a  more  ample  and  valuable  col- 
Je£tion  of  volcanic  produ£ls  than  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Mount  Etna,  and  Eolian,  or 
Lipari  Ifles ;  I  relblved  to  vifit  them,  and  employed  fcveral  months  in  laborious  but  ufc- 
ful  refearches.  To  make  a  proper  choice,  however,  of  the  fubdances  fuitable  to  the 
defign  I  had  in  view,  it  was  necelTary  to  examine  on  the  fpot  the  various  qualities  of 
the  bodies  compofing  thofe  volcanized  regions.  This  I  performed  with  the  fame  dili< 
gence  and  care  I  have  ufually  exerted  in  the  examination  of  other  natural  objects.  Siiil 
more  to  enable  myfelf  to  make  this  fele^ion,  and  corre^  my  judgment  with  refpe^t  to 
thefe  fubjefls,  I  bad  read,  and  then  re-perufed,  whatever  had  been  written  by  travellers 
and  the  mod  eminent  naturalids  relative  to  volcanos,  and  was  fincerely  grateful  to  them 
for  the  inftruftion  I  derived  from  their  works.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  however, 
I  difcovered  what  I  had  often  experienced  before, with  rcfped  to  other  fubjeds,  in  which  I 
had  been  preceded  by  other  naturalids,  that,  notwithdanding  the  elegant  and  intereding 
accounts  they  had  given  us  of  the  countries  which  have  fud'ered  the  adtion  of  fire,  it  was 
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ftill  poflible  to  add  to  them  by  my  refearches,  and  throw  new  light  on  volcanic  know- 
ledge. This  I  fay  not  to  arrogate  to  myfelf  any  merit,  and  ftill  lefe  to  detrad  from  that  of 
others.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  fo  limited,  that  it  never  can  entirely  ex- 
hauft  the  fubjeft  it  inveftigates.  Other  naturalifts  who  fliali  hereafter  diligently  explore 
the  countries  through  which  I  travelled,vit  is  not  to  be  doubted,  may  improve  this  part 
of  natural  hiftory  with  ftill  new  difcoveries.  In  like  manner,  though  others  have 
written  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Etna,  and  the  Eolian  liles,  the  obfervations  I  have  made 
appear  to  me  to  merit  publication. 

The  method  in  which  I  profecuted  my  refearches  in  thefe  Travels  was  the  following : 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ftudy  volcanic  countries  as  mountctins  fliould  be  ftudied.  The 
lithologift  who  would  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  latter,  attentively  confiders 
their  ftrufture  of  rock,  the  whole  of  their  huge  maifes,  the  pofition  and  direftion  of 
the  various  parts  or  ftrata  which  compofe  them,  and  the  intertexture  and  relations  of 
thofe  ftrata.  1  have  adopted  the  fame  mode  of  inquiry  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  travels. 
Fire  in  conjunction  with  elaftic  gafes  has  formed  whole  mountains  and  iflands  ;  but  all 
of  them  have  not  been  produced  in  the  fame  manner,  nor  are  they  compofed  of  the 
fame  fubftance.  Here  we  find  large  mafles  of  tufa  ;  there  of  fcoria;  and  lavas  ;  in  an- 
other part,  pumices,  enamels,  and  glaffes ;  and  in  another,  a  mixture  of  all  thefe  fub- 
ftances.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  examine  them  on  the  fpot,  and  obferve,  both 
when  they  were  feparate  and  intermingled,  their  relations,  diredions,  mixtures,  &c. 
without  once  loling  fight  of  the  peculiar  compofuion  of  thefe  volcanic  mountains,  every 
part  and  recefs  of  which  it  was  requifite  I  fhould  explore. 

In  thefe  inquiries  I  particularly  directed  my  notice  to  two  objefts :  the  central  fum- 
init  of  the  iflands  and  mountains,  and  their  fliores.  The  former  is  ufually  the  firft 
fenfible  effeft  of  the  fubterranean  conflagrations,  the  part  which  firft  emerges  from  the 
waves,  which  often  preferves  the  crater  entire,  and  fometimes  burning,  but  more  fre- 
quently only  its  recognizable  traces.  The  fhores  of  volcanic  iflands  and  mountains 
bathed  by  the  fea,  were  alfo  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention,  nor  do  I  know  that  any 
volcanift  who  has  hitherto  travelled  has  made  them  one  of  the  objeds  of  his  inquiry. 
We  know  how  much  it  conduces  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ftrufture  of  moun- 
tains, to  crofs,  or  go  round  them  in  the  beds  of  torrents  which  have  corroded  their 
foundations,  and  laid  bare  a  part  of  their  fides ;  thus  revealing,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion,  their  internal  organization,  which  without  this  aid  would  have  been  fought 
in  vain  from  external  appearances.  The  fea,  by  incefl'antly  beating  with  its  furious 
waves  the  fliirts  of  the  iflands,  has  cv'.cd  fraftures  and  ravages  incomparably  greater 
than  thofe  occafioned  by  rivers.  By  coafting,  therefore,  thefe  fliores  in  a  boat,  land- 
ing where  they  appear  to  uivite  particular  attention,  and  examining  their  open  fides, 
and  rocks  half  fallen  down  and  falling,  we  may  obferve  a  variety  of  important  fads 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  that  kind  of  fcience.  1  Ihall  not  here  enlarge  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  coafting  volcanic  iflands  j  in  the  courfe  of  this  work 
they  will  be  proved  by  facts. 

The  refearches  I  made  in  volcanic  countries,  though  neceflfary,  and  highly  inftrudive, 
were  not,  however,  fufHcient  to  complete  my  defign.  As  lithologifts  are  not  iiitisfied 
with  knowing  the  ftrudture,  ftratification,  and  other  general  qualities  of  mountains, 
but  endeavour  likewife  to  difcover  the  nature  of  their  component  parts,  I  refolved  not 
to  depart  from  the  fame  method  of  enquiry.  It  is  true  that  fome  volcanic  produc- 
tions are  fo  altered  by  the  fire,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  earths 
from  which  they  have  been  produced,  unlefs  we  call  in  aid  the  procefles  of  chemiftry. 
Such  are  enamels,  glalfes,  and  frequently  pumices.    But  lavas,  which,  in  the  greater 
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part  of  the  places  where  I  made  my  obfervations,  are  abundant  beyond  all  beli^,  urt 
fcldom  fo  changed  by  the  fire  as  not  to  retain  the  evident  charaders  of  their  primitive 
rocks. 

I  began,  then,  by  confidering  the  external  appearance  and  qualities  of  the  places  X 
examined,  as  far,  at  leafl,  as  circumftances  would  permit. 

Whoever  has  undertaken  to  travel  among  mountains,  in  order  to  make  refearchee 
relative  to  the  follil  kingdom,  is  not  ignorant  to  what  changes  the  furfaces  of  Honey 
fubflances,  even  the  mod  folid  and  hard,  are  fubjed,  from  the  adion  of  the  elements 
during  a  long  ferics  of  years  and  ages.  Hence,  if  he  would  form  an  accurate  judg« 
ment  of  the  (tones  he  examines,  he  will  not  fix  his  attention  on  thofe  found  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  but  rather  on  thofe  buried  at  fome  depth,  and  will  frequently 
forcibly  break  and  detach  them  from  the  internal  mafTes  of  which  they  are  a  continua- 
tion. Still  greater  changes  take  place  in  fome  partsof  the  mountains  which  throw  out  Bre, 
from  the  action  of  fulphureous  acid  vapours,  befidea  that  of  the  atmofphere  and  of 
time ;  and  very  frequently  the  volcanic  product,  which  on  the  furface  feems  to  be  of 
one  kind,  and  at  fome  depth,  of  another,  is  in  h£t  the  fame,  but  more  or  lels  changed 
in  the  firft  inftance  by  the  action  of  the  atmofphere,  or  that  of  fulphureous  vapours. 

To  render  my  refearches  more  accurate  and  certain,  it  was  nece&ry  that  I  ihould  not 
content  myfelf  with  a  Angle  infpedion  of  the  volcanic  fubftances,  on  the  fpot  where  I 
gathered  them.  I  therefore,  when  I  returned  to  Pavia,  re-examined  them  with  the 
greateft  care,  in  the  retirement  of  my  ftiidy ;  not  only  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  lens,  before  I  began  to  characterize  and  defcribe  them  lithologically.  The 
reader  will  find  fome  of  the  defcriptions  rather  diffufe ',.  and,  perhaps,  I  may  be  charged 
with  having  been  too  minute.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  not  be  more  conafe^ 
as  a  detailed  defcription  of  fuch  products  can  alone  enable  us  to  difcover  to  what  kind 
of  rocks  they  appertain,  and  what  is  the  particular  charadterifUc  of  the  volcanic  coun- 
tries in  which  »hp"a<'j  found.  Thofe  who,  when  treating  of  volcanos,  have  been  fparing 
of  fucn  uetcnptions,  have  left  us  imperfect  works,  though  in  other  refpe£ts  they  may 
be  very  valuable.  All  who  are  verfed  in  thefe  fubjefls,  are  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
count  of  the  famous  eruption  of  Etna  in  1 669,  and  the  memoirs  relative  to  different 
remarkable  conflagrations  of  Vefuvius  by  Serao,  Delia  Torre,  Sir  William  Hamilton^ 
and  Bottis.  With  refpe^t  to  what  regards  the  currents  of  lava  which  thofe  two  vol* 
canos  at  thofe  times  poured  forth,  the  fymptoms  and  phenomena  that  accompanied 
them,  and  the  other  circumftances  deferving  notice  which  preceded  and  followed  them, 
their  hiftories  certainly  merit  great  commendation.  They  will  be  highly  valuable  in 
the  efltmation  of  every  lover  of  volcanic  fcience ;  and  I  have  frequently,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  derived  fuch  affiflance  firom  them  as  demands  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. But  from  thefe  relations,  what  idea  can  we  in  general  form  of  the  nature  of 
the  products  ejected,  and  the  currents  they  have  formed  ?  When  do  they  defcribe  with 
fufficient  accuracy  a  fmgle  fubfbmce  ?  After  having  read  thefe  relations  of  the  violent 
eruptions  which  have  burfl  from  i\e  fides  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna,  we  remain  profoundly 
ignorant  to  what  primitive  rocks  ihey  appertain.  I  mean  not  by  thefe  remarks  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  thefe  writers  have  juftly  acquired.  Their  dehciency  in  lithological 
fludies,  not  cultivated  at  that  time  as  in  the  preient,  is  a  fufficient  excufe ;  I  intend  only 
to  fhew  the  nccefOty  there  is  for  circumllantial  defcription,  which,  in  fa£t,  form  the  baftl 
of  all  folid  fcience.  ^' 

It  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  here  mention,  with  refpefl  to  the  defcriptions  I  have 

Eiven  of  the  different  pnxluds  of  the  various  volcanic  places  I  vifited,  that,  though  I 
ave  treated  diffufely,  and  in  detail,  of  thofe  of  the  Phlegrean  Fjclds,  fituated  to  the 
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weft  of  Naples,  and  of  others  of  the  EoUan  or  Lipari  Iflea ;  I  hare  only  fpoken  inciden- 
tally of  the  productions  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna,  though  both  thefe  volcanos  have  furniihed 
me  with  a  great  number  of  fpecimens  for  the  Mufeum  at  Pavia ;  not  only  becaufe  that 
to  have  examined  thcfe  two  mountains  minutely,  would  have  required  years  inftead  of  a 
few  months ;  but  becaufe  a  defcription  of  thefe  has  already  been  executed  with  great 
ability' by  the  Chevalier  Gioeni,  in  his  Litholegia  Vefuvianot  and  by  M.  DolomieUy 
in  his  *'  Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Products  of  Etna.** 

The  opportunity  afforded  me  by  having  thefe  volcanic  fubdances  continually  under 
my  infpedion  at  Pavia,  induct  me  to  make  new  experiments  on  them.  It  is  certsun,  that 
the  greater  part  of  theih  contain  iron.  Yet  the  proof  of  this  by  experiment  was  not 
fuperfluous,  as  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  martial  principle  might  thus  be  dif- 
covered.  I  therefore  ufed,  according  to  circumftances,  the  magnetic  needle,  or  mag« 
netized  knife.  I  applied  the  former  to  the  produ&s  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  latter 
to  thofe  in  fragments ;  taking  care  that  they  ihould  always  be,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
eSe&  it,  of  the  fame  configuration  and  volume.  I  then  obferved  the  different  diftances 
at  which  they  attracted  the  magnetic  needle.,  without  noticing  the  pieces  which  exerted 
no  fuch  power,  though  I  do  not  mean  by  th.it  to  deny  that  they  contained  iron  *. 

I  was  attentive  at  the  fame  time  to  an  enquiry  oi  much  greater  importance.  Ve- 
fuvius, Etna,  the  Eolian  Ifles,  and  Ifchia,  are  large  mountains  fortned  of  rocks  whicb 
"^have  undergone  Iiquefa£tion,  and  fometimes  a  true  vitrification ;  fuch  has  been  the  vio- 
,  knee  of  the  fubterranean  conflagrations.  What  fire  can  we  produce  equivalent  to  thale 
effects  ?  I  have  difcovered  that  the  fire  of  the  glafs-fumace  will  completely  fufe  agaia 
the  vitrifications,  enamels,  pumices,  fcorise,  and  lavas  of  thefe  and  other  volcanic  coun- 
tries. The  fame  will,  in  like  manner,  vitrify  .rocks  congenerous  to  thofe  from  which 
thefe  mountains  have  originated  by  the  means  of  fubterranean  conflagrations*  A  lels 
intenfe  fire,  on  the  contrary,  produces  no  fuch  effeft  on  any  of  thefe  fubfl:ance9. 

As  I  wiihed  to  attain  to  the  molt  rigorous  accuracy  in  this  exp^^^riii  '^"',  T  ^'-^r  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  difcovering  that  the  fire  of  the  glafs  furnace  was  capable  of  effecting  thefe 
fufions ;  I  determined,  if  poflible,  ti>  ^/xertain  th«  precife  degree  of  heat  neceOary  to 
produce  them,  for  which  purpofe  notliiug  could  be  better  ads^ted  than  tho  pyrometer  of 
Wedgwood.  This  inflrument,  it  is  well  known,  is  compofed  of  two  parts ;  the  therino. 
metric  pieces  and  the  gage*  The  former  are  fmall  cylin  lers  of  very  fine  clay.  Th 
latter,  which  is  fix  inches  long,  i^  formed  by  two  pieces  ot  the  fame  earth,  the  interna^ 
fides  of  which  are  ftraight  and  fmooth  ;  but  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  more  diflant  from  eaclk 
other  at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  thus  forming  a  converging  fpace  divided  inta 
two  hundred  and  forty  parts.  The  greater  aperture  of  this  gage  is  the  begiiming  Of  the 
fcab,  md  denotes  the  heat  which  produces  a  beirinning  of  rednefs  in  iron.  I^  there- 
fore, one  of  the  clay  cylinders  fliall  have  been  expofed  to  a  greater  heat,  it  will  be  con- 
traded,  and  fink  lower  between  the  converging  fides ;  and,  the  fides  being  graduated,, 
the  degree  ac  which  it  (lops  will  be  the  meafure  of  its  contraction,  and  confequently  of 
the  degree  of  heat  it  has  undergone ;  the  cylinders,  as  the  inventor  has  obferved,  re- 
prefenting  the  mercury,  and  the  converging  fides  the  fcale  of  the  thermometer. 

To  afcertain,  therefore,  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  glafs  furnace  neceffary  for  the  funon< 
of  thefe  volcanic  produ^ons,  and  the  rocks  whence  they  derive  their  origin,  I  made 
ufe  of  this  pyrometer  in  the  foU(ming  n\^imer.  I  placed  in  the  furnace,  near  the  fub- 
ftances  1  intended  to  fiife,  one  or  more  of  the  clay  cylinders  abovementioned,  in  a  cafe  of 

*  Ai  the  iton  is  femetimci  in  the  date  of  oxydr  (olx),  I  employed  the  uTnal  mcUtodi  lo  revive  it  in  the 
prodttflioiu  I  cxuniDcd, 

'--•^'■"■•1   --•  ■-''•'   .s At:''- :,>.■'■■*  -•.-■■■  , 
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the  fame  clay,  and  let  them  remain  there  the  whole  time  neceffary  for  the  fufion  of  thofe 
fubdances.  I  then  meafurcd  their  contradion  by  the  gage ;  and  found  that  the  heat  of 
the  glafs  furnace  was  8 74-  degrees  of  this  pyrometer ;  a  heat,  according  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  inventor,  but  aj  degrees  lefs  than  that  of  welding  iron,  which  latter  heat 
correfponds  to  1 2,777°  °^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  •.  In  faft,  filings  of  iron  (in  which 
the  furface  of  the  metal  is  greatly  enlarged)  being  continued  four-and.twenty  hours  in 
the  glafs  furnace  of  Pavia,  of  which  I  always  made  ufe  in  thefe  experiments,  congluti* 
nated  into  a  folid  though  friable  body,  and  (hewed  an  evident  beginning  fVifion.  Whence 
I  conclude  that  a  greater  heat  is  ufually  kept  up  in  thefe  furnaces  than  is  neceflary  ibr 
the  fufion  of  glafs. 

Though  the  blowing  pipe  did  not  in  general  greatly  conduce  to  the  fuccefs  of  my  ex* 
periments,  I  fometimes  found  it  ufeful.  In  fome  cafes  I  likewife  had  recourfe  to  tne  af- 
fiftanceof  f  "e  excited  by  oxygenous  gas  (dephlogifticated  air). 

There  is  fcarcely  sny  natural  produd,  volcanic  or  not  volcanic,  of  which  I  have 

treated  in  this  work,  that  I  did  not  try  in  the  fire,  ih  one  or  other  of  the  manners  I 

have  defcribed  and  frequently  more  than  once.      Thefe  experiments  in  the  dry  way  I 

'  often  accompanied  with  others  in  the  humid,  with  refpefl  to  the  productions  of  volcanic 

fire.     The  manner  in  which  I  proceeded  was  as  follows : 

When  the  external  appearance  of  thefe  produ£b  perfedly  agreed  with  that  of  earths 
not  volcanic  before  known,  and  analized  by  able  chemifls ;  I  thought  I  might  determine 
the  genus  of  the  volcanic  production  without  analyzing  it  in  the  humid  way;  and  when 
I  made  experiments  on  a  few  pieces,  I  found  1  was  not  deceived.  But  when  the  exter- 
nal appearance  appeared  to  me  new,  and  not  to  agree  with  that  of  the  earths  already 
known,  I  then  had  recourfe  to  an  examination  by  the  humid  method,  by  which  I  eluci. 
dated  the  genus,  and  frequently  the  fpecies,  of  thefe  fubftances.  Before,  therefore,  I 
proceeded  to  defcribe  any  pieces  I  had  colleded,  I  was  certain,  or  thought  myfelf  fo, 
that  I  had  obtained  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  them.  And  when  I  conld  not  arrive  at 
this  knowledge,  but  remained  uncertain  to  what  genus  they  appertained,  I  have  never 
failed  to  exprefs  myfelf  doubtfully.  In  thefe  refearches,  equally  laborious,  delicate,  and 
neceflary,  I  have  employed  much  of  my  time,  not  without  confiderable  expence.  In 
my  volcanic  travels  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  upon  myfelf  the  parts  both  of  naturalift 
and  cheniift.  The  natural  hiflory  of  foflils  is  fo  clofely  connefted  with  modern  che- 
millry,  and  the  rapid  and  prodigious  progrefs  of  the  one  fo  exaftly  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  the  other,  that  we  cannot  feparate  them  without  great  injury  to  both.  But  as  the 
chemift  in  his  laboratory  can  realbn  but  iinperfeftly  concerning  the  mountabs,  the  com- 
ponent earth 
nuift  always  " 
chemical  invelli 

certain  degree,  and  with  neL(tT,u-y  allowance!:,  ot  volciuiic  follils.  Here,  in iinc,  neither 
rbfcrvation  alone,  nor  experience  alone,  are  fufficient ;  but  lioth  mud  joia  to  conduft 
theinveftigator  of  nature,  or  he  cannot  be  liiccelsful  in  his  rL-fcirchcs. 

Where  my  experimental  enqiiiricK  have  been  Ihort,  I  have  incorpor^cd  thcni  with  my 
narrative ;  as  they  are  relative  to  the  produdioiis  I  met  with  in  the  different  places  I 
vifited.  But  more  than  mce  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  ad  othcrwile  ;  and  thefub- 
jects  treated,  appear  to  me  to  juflify  the  method  1  have  adopted. 

What  is  the  activity,  in  general,  of  volcanic  fires,  h;ui  been  a  quedion  long  agitated, 
and  which  is  certainly  of  difticuit  folution.  In  this  dilpute,  writers  have  gone  into  op- 
pofite  extremes  ;  ibme  afl'erting  that  thefe  fires  are  extremely  aitive,  and  others  that  they 

•  Journal  <Ie  Rozicr,  torn,  x^^•. 
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are  very  feeble,  while  all  endeavour  to  fupport  their  opinions  by  h&s.  Having  treated 
on  volcancs  fo  much  at  length  in  this  work,  I  could  not  avoid  conAdering  this  queftion: 
.  I  have  weighed  the  arguments  on  both  fides  without  prejudice ;  I  have  made  various 
experiments  ;  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  the 
ftrongeft  fupport  from  reafon  and  from  fafts. 

The  pature  of  elaftic  gafes  by  which  the  liquefied  matters  of  volcanos  are  penetrated 
and  agitated,  was  another  fubje£t  well  deferving  attentive  confideration.  The  vacuities, 
inflations,  and  tumors,  which  fuch  matters  frequently  retain  in  a  (late  of  congelation, 
can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  elafticity  of  thefe  gafes  while  they  were  in  a  (tate  of  kquidity. 
Our  common  fire  will  reproduce  in  them  thefe  gafes  equallv  with  the  volcanic.  In  fatt, 
many  lavas,  pumices,  glafles,  oiamels,  and  foorise,  though  by  pulverization  they  may 
be  deprived  of  thefe  vacuities,  which  are  more  or  lefs  large,  and  ufually  orbicular,  re- 
cover them  by  refufion  in  the  furnace ;  and  in  many  of  thefe  bodies  the  gafeous  bubbles 
are  fo  abundant,  that  by  their  great  inflation,  while  in  actual  fufion,  they  force  them  to 
flow  over  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  Thefe  obfervations  led  the  way  to  enquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  qualities  of  thefe  gafes,  by  liquefying  in  chemical  furnaces  volcanic  fubftances 
reduced  to  powder,  snd  placed  in  matrafles  fitted  to  a  chemical  mercurial  apparatus. 
By  a  great  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  I  difcovered  the  true  nature  of  thefe 
gafeous  fub (lances,  of  which  our  knowledge  was  before  very  vague  and  uncertain. 

This  difcovery  naturally  led  to  the  enquiry  what  part  the  elailic  gafes  take  in  the 
eruptions  of  volcanos ;  and  this  enquiry  to  a  difcufllon  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  eruptions. 

The  chemical  procefles  I  employed  to  afcertain  *he  characters  of  the  gafes  of  volcanic 
productions  Ukewife  difcovered  to  me  a  new  faCl,  which  was,  that  feveral  of  thefe  pro-. 
duCtions  contain  muriatic  acid-     This  difcovery  again  produced  new  enquiries  *. 

Laftly,  I  muft  not  omit  the  refearches  relative  to  the  origin  prifmatic  or  bafalti- 
form  lavas.  It  is  an  opinion  almofl;  univerfal,  that  lavas  take  this  regular  figure  in  the 
fca,  by  the  fudden  condenfation  and  congelation  they  fuffered  when  they  flowed  into  it 
in  a  fluid  ftate.  I  could  not  have  met  with  examples  of  this  kind  more  proper  to  enable 
me  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  fubjedt  than  thofe  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  view 
while  coading  the  fhores  of  Italy,  a  great  part  of  {Itna,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lipari 
iflands. 

Thefe  diflferent  difcufllons  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  fubterraneous  conflagrations,  the 
gafes  of  volcanic  productions,  the  caufes  of  the  eruptions  of  volcanos,  and  the  muriatic 
acid  contained  in  various  of  their  products;  with  the  enquiries  concerning  the  origin  of 
bafaltiform  lavas— to  treat  them  at  length,  as  they  required,  would  have  too  much  bro- 
ken the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  my  travels.  I  have  therefore  placed  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  my  accounts  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Etnii,  and  the 
Eolian  Ifles.    ■ 

In  the  volcanized  countries  in  which  I  travelled,  there  are  four  craters  ftill  burning, 
Vefuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  Vulcano.  To  all  thfcfe  four,  from  an  ardent  defire  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  I  wiflied  to  make  a  near  approach.  By  Vefuvius  this  wifli  was 
not  gratified  ;  but  Etna  was  more  condefcending,  though  incomparably  more  formida- 
ble ;  and  a  fimilar  good  fortune  attended  me  at  Stromboli  and  Vulcano.  .  The  cleat* 
and  dittinCt  view  I  had  of  thefe  throe  craters  was  equally  pleafing  and  inftruCtive.  The 
crater  of  Etna  I  delineated  my  (elf ;  the  views  of  Vulcano  and  Stromboli  are  the  work  of 
a  draughtfman  I  took  with  mc  for  that  purpofe,  and  who  likewife  furnilhed  me  with 

•  In  ihrfe  chemical  experiments  I  was  greatly  afitded  by  the  Signers  Nocetti,  father  and  fon  ;  the' for* 
mer  opcraior  ia  ihe  public  fclioul  of  clicmillry  in  I'avia,  and  the  latter  repealer  in  the  fantc.  *Tliey  are  both 
well  verftd  iit  chemical  fcicncc,  and  arc  entitled  to  my  grattful  acknowledgments. 

drawings 
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drawings  of  Come  other  volcanic  mcuntains  defcribcd  in  this  work.  I  fliall  only  add, 
that  all  thefe  defigns  have  been  retouched  and  greatly  improved  by  Sig.  Francefco 
Lanfranchi,  an  eminent  painter  in  the  nniverfity  ofPavia.  jii;  ;  ;  )-^r\;H-y;r  -\n!\  1 

The  origin  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  which  are  the  produftions  of  fire,  'iras  certainly  the 
principal  motive  of  my  vifiting  them ;  yet  in  many  other  rcfpcds  they  are  certainly 
very  interefting.  The  charafter,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabifanrs ;  thvir  po- 
pulation, agriculture,  nnd  commerce,  are  objefls  well  deferving  enquirj-,  and  have  the 
greater  clami  to  the  attention  of  an  Italian,  from  their  being  fo  little  known  in  Italy. 

I  have  aifo  made  feme  obfervations  on  the  animals  in  thofe  iflands,  as,  for  hiftance, 
on  a  kind  of  birds  which  with  us  are  birds  of  paflage,  but  there  (in  part  at  leaft)  ftation- 
ery  ;  I  mean  fwallows.  Some  years  ago  I  m^He  obfervations  on  the  natural  qualities 
of  fcveral  fpecies  of  fwallows  (the  hlrundo  rtift'ica^  urbica,  ripariOf  apus^  melba^  Linn.\ 
and  to  thefe  I  now  add  thofe  I  made  in  the  Lipari  iflands. 

The  environs  of  Meflina,  where,  after  I  had  finilhed  my  volcanic  travels,  I  remained 
more  than  a  month,  afforded  me  much  in(lru£Hon,  from  the  variety  of  natural  obje£l« 
they  prefented.  'ITiough  four  years  and  a  half  had  elapfed  fince  that  unfortunate  city 
had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes,  the  melancholy  fcene  was  dill  frefh  in  every  one's 
memory.  A  great  part  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  were  ftill  in  the  fame  ruinous 
conditbn  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  that  calamitous  event.  Numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants dill  continued  to  lodge  in  the  half>dc(lroyed  houfes,  and  others  in  huts  and 
iheds ;  while  they  all  appeared  opprefled  and  overwhelmed  with  fears  from  which  they 
had  not  yet  recovered.  The  impreffions  made  on  me  by  what  I  faw  of  the  effefts  of 
this  calamity  were  fuch  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  me- 
lancholy fituation  in  which  I  found  Meflina,  and  of  the  dellruAion  occalioned  by  the 
dreadful  earthquake  in  1783. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  former  didaht  twelve  miles  from  Meflina,  and  the  latter 
ithout  a  hundred  paces  within  the  famous  Strait,  were  two  objects  to  which  I  firll  turned 
my  attention.  That  part  of  the  fea  being  then  calm,  at  lead  as  calm  as  the  Strait  of 
Meflina  can  be,  I  was  enabled  to  take  a  near  view  of  them  both,  and  even  to  pals  over 
Charybdis  in  a  boat.  I  alfo  made  enquiries  of  the  Meflinefe  failors,  who  are  employed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  that  Strait,  and  confequently  have  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  jud  and  precifc  idea  of  thefe  two  celebrated  ph'ces ;  and  from  what  they  told 
me,  and  the  obfervations  I  made  myfelf,  I  am  convuiced  that  Charybdis  is  not  a  real 
whhrlpool,  as  has  been  hitherto  believed. 

In  the  Strait  of  Meflina  I  found  other  iiidrudive  natural  curiofifies  fumiflied  by  the 
fiflieries  for  the  fword-fidi  (Xiphias  gladiust  Lin.)^  the  ravenous  (hark  (Squalu:  carcha* 
n'tfj),  and  for  coral  {Ifis  nobUis'). 

Being  at  Meflina  at  the  time  of  the  annual  paflage  of  the  fword-flflt  through  the 
Strait,  I  was  prefent  at  the  fifliery,  v.  hich  appeared  to  merit  fome  defcription,  from  the 
lingular  form  of  the  vcflVls  employed  in  it ;  the  method  of  flriking  and  taking  the  fifli ; 
and  the  qualities  and  periodical  migrations  of  the  animal.  1  have  likewife  made  fome 
obfervations  on  fome  fifli  of  the  genus  of  the  fqualus^  particularly  the  (hark,  fometimes 
fo  dangerous  to  fifliermen  in  that  fea. 

Coral,  for  which  the  Meflinefe  mariners  fifli  the  whole  year,  by  tearing  it  with  nets 
fuitable  to  the  purpofe  from  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  their  Strait,  h;is  been  long  an 
ambiguous  produftion,  and  made  fo  piifs  throuijh  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  ; 
fome  confidcring  it  as  a  foflil,  others  as  a  vegetable  ;  until  at  lengt'i  it  h;»s  been  proved 
to  appertain^o  the  clafs  of  animals,  though  it  has  the  appcaranco  of  a  plant ;  and  is 
therefore  now  projicrly  claflTcd  among  the  ztjophyta.  lije  e.\tcllcjit  oblervations  of 
'     ■■ .  6  reyffonel 
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Peyflbnel  and  Vitalianio  Donati  are  well  known  ; .  nor  ought  Marfigli  to  be  denied  the 
praife  he  merits,  though  a  zealous  maintainer  that  coral  is  a  plant.  Notwithflanding* 
however,  thefe  great  difcoveries,  much  was  wanting  to  a  complete  hiftory  of  this  noble 
zoophyte,  to  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  in  fome  fmall  degree  contributed  by  the  ob- 
fervations  I  made  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  fiflicry,  at  which  I  was  prefent. 

On  this  occafion,  while  the  fifhermen  were  throwing  the  net  fur  the  coral,  I  employed 
myfelf  in  refearches  for  marine  animalcula.  I  carefully  examined  every  piece  of  a  Aalk, 
leaf,  or  other  fragment  of  a  marine  plant,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  hung  to  the  net, 
having  learned  from  experience  that  thefe  fubftances  fometimes  contain  wonders  in  the 
clafs  of  animated  beings  ;  for,  as  Pliny  has  wifely  remarked,  nature  is  greateft  in  her 
lead  produdions.  When  the  fifliermen,  therefore,  turned  up  their  nets  to  free  them 
from  the  weeds  which  were  mixed  with  the  coral,  I  put  thefe  weeds  into  glafs  veffels, 
filled  with  fea-water,  to  obferve  the  animals  adhering  to  them,  and  fele£b  thofe  which 
appeared  to  prefent  any  remarkable  novelty.  Several  of  thefe  were  not  wanting ;  of 
the  genera  of  the  afcidia  and  the  efchara,  I  likewife  difcovered  fome  fmall  polypi,  in 
which  1  could  diftindly  fee  the  circulation  of  the  fluids ;  which  has  not,  to  my  know, 
ledge,  been  before  obferved  in  thefe  minute  animals.  The  defcription  I  have  given  of 
them  is  accompanied  with  the  neceflary  figures. 

The  furface  likewife  of  the  Strait  of  Mefllna  was  equally  favourable  to  my  refearches 
with  the  bottom.  In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  ocrait  of  Conflantinople,  I  had  examined  fcveral  fpecies  of  thofe  mollufca  which 
are  comnionly  called  medufae.  I  had  admired  the  fimplicity  of  their  organization,  and 
efpecially  that  property  by  which  certain  fpecies  of  them,  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds 
or  more,  diflblve  almoft  entirely  into  a  liquor,  nothing  remaining  of  them  but  fome 
thin  and  dry  pellicles,  which  are  only  a  few  grains  in  weight.  I  had  never,  however, 
met  with  any  of  that  phofphorefcent  kind  which  Lceflingius  tells  us  he  faw  in  the  ocean 
between  Spain  and  America.  The  mention  he  has  thus  made  of  them,  without  adding 
any  further  obfervations,  can  only  ferve  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  ;  nor  do  I 
know  that  any  other  author  has  defcribed  this  rare  animal.  In  the  Strait  of  Meflina  I 
had  the  pleafure  to  find  abundance  of  thefe  phofphorefcent  mollufca,  and  the  ftay  I 
made  in  that  city  aflbrded  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  organization,  their  mo- 
tion, and  the  beautiful  light  they  emit  in  the  dark. 

I  concluded  my  refearches  relative  to  the  natural  cbjefts  in  the  vicinity  of  Meflina,  by 
examining  the  fhore,  hills,  and  mountains,  which  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  fea  look 
toward  that  city.  I  could  difcover  no  fign  of  volcanization  ;  but  I  obferved,  firft,  im- 
menfe  maffes  of  teftaceous  and  other  animals  petrified,  the  fpecies  of  which  were  per- 
fediy  difiinguifliable.  Secondly,  granite,  which  probably  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Melazzo,  diftant  from  Meflina  thirty  miles  to  the  north  ;  and  with  refped  to  which  I 
endeavoured  to  afcertain  whether  it  formed  {traia,as  fome  fuppofe,  or  only  great  mafles, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  others  ;  as  alfo  whether  it  contained  within  it  petrified  marine  bo- 
dies, as  has  been  conjefturcd.  Thirdly,  fand  ftone,  which,  it  appears  to  me  probable, 
forms,  in  a  great  meafuie,  the  bottom  of  the  Strait  of  Meflina,  extending  to  the  point 
Peloro,  and  being  reproduced  by  a  petrifying  principle.  We  fliall  fee  that  by  moans  of 
this  principle,  human  flccletons,  and  other  extraneous  bodier,  are  fonietinits  found 
included  in  it  •,  and  that,  in  confequencc  of  the  lame,  at  the  part  near  Peloro,  where 
the  Strait  is  narroweft,  it  is  probable  that  Sicily,  lofmg  the  name  of  an  ifland,  will  one 
day  be  again  joined  to  Italy. 

Haviog  made  the  circuit  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  the  Eolian  Ifles,  and  T.tna,  the  prin- 
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out  the  lead  thought  of  making  any  new  oblcrvations.  But  the  lake  of  Orbitello,  cele- 
brated for  the  immenfe  quantities  of  large  eels  (Mtirana  anguilla  Linn.),  it  produces, 
became  a  new  incentive  to  my  curiofity ;  and  a  dead  calm  detaining  the  veflel  in  which 
I  had  taken  my  paffage  feveral  days  at  Porto  Ercole,  a  few  miles  diftant  from  Orbitello  ; 
as  I  could  eafily  obtain  as  many  eels  as  I  chofe,  I  examined  them  with  great  attention, 
to  difcover,  if  poflible,  (he  manner  in  which  they  propagate  their  fpecits,  fince,  not- 
withltanding  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been  made  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern naturalids  to  elucidate  this  queftion,  it  is  not  yet  known  with  certainly  whethft* 
they  are  viviparous  or  oviparous.  To  the  experiments  I  now  made,  when  I  returnea 
into  Lombardy,  I  added  many  others  in  the  following  years,  nude  in  every  feafon. 

With  this  view  exprefsly  I  repaired  to  the  lakes  of  Comacchio,  which,  with  that  above' 
mentioned,  abound  more  with  this  fifh  than  any  in  Europe.  I  here  afliduoufly  ftudied 
the  various  qualities  of  the  animal,  in  order  to  illuftrate  its  hiftory,  which  is  in  many 
refpefls  deficient  and  obfcure. 

The  laft  place  at  which  1  landed  before  my  arrival  at  Genoa,  was  the  ifland  of  Elba, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  remain  five  days  in  confequence  of  another  calm.  I  profited 
by  this  delay  to  vifit  the  ancient  and  celebrated  iron  mines,  where  I  procured  for  the 
Imperial  Mufeum  at  Pavia  fome  noble  I'pecimens  of  that  metal  cryftallized,  and  aug- 
mented the  copious  colleflion  I  carried  with  me  with  fome  fulphures  of  iron  (pyrites). 

I  returned  to  the  univerfity  about  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  having  employed  fix 
months  in  my  travels  in  the  two  Sicilies  ;  whh  which,  though  they  were  at  my  own  ex- 
pence,  like  the  greater  part  of  my  other  travels,  I  am  well  fatislied,  fince  I  have  been 
able  to  contribute  fomething  to  that  noblp  public  inflitution  the  Mufeum  at  Pavia  ;  but 
my  fatisfadion  will  be  ftill  greater,  if  the  work  I  now  prefent  to  the  public  be  approved 
by  its  readers. 

Thus  1  employed  the  fummer  and  autumn  vacatioijs  of  that  year.  Some  time  before, 
but  efpecially  in  the  vacations  of  1789  and  1790, 1  made  rcfearchcs  among  the  ijioun- 
tains  of  Modena  and  Rcggio,  with  refpeft  to  objefb  which,  as  they  have  a  relation  to 
volcanos,  may  have  a  place  in  this  work.      , 

The  fires  of  Barigazzo,  which  burn  on  the  Apennines  of  Modena,  have  been  long 
known.  Thefe  confift  of  groups  of  feeble  flames  colkded  in  a  narrow  fpace,  which  rile 
above  the  earth,  are  almoft  always  vifible,  and,  if  by  chance  they  become  extinct,  may, 
be  rekindled  by  bringing  a  fmali  flame  to  the  fpot  where  they  were.  The  accounts  of 
them,  however,  are  io  few,  and  fo  defedive,  that  at  moft  they  can  only  ferve  to  compared 
the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  flames  with  what  it  once  was.  The  light  afforded  by  modem 
phyiics  enables  us  to  affirm,  without  farther  examination,  that  the  caufe  of  this  feebld 
tire  muft  be  hydrogenous  gas  (or  inflammable  gas).  I  made  a  journey  to  Barigazzo 
purpuiely  to  alcertain  this,  and  found  it  to  be  the  fafb.  In  that  vicinity  there  are  fix 
other  fimilar  fires,  at  prefent  only  known  to  the  Alpine  peafants,  all  originating  from 
the  fame  principle. 

But  in  the  prefent  accurate  flafe  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  aeriform  gafes,  it  is  too 
little  to  f?v  and  prove  that  the  caule  of  thefe  various  flames  is  hydrogenous  gas.  The 
folic  wing  are  the  principal  enquiries  which  I  think  it  necefl'ary  for  me,  as  a  naturalift,  to 
make  with  reipeft  to  thefe  fires,  and  fuch  objefls  as  may  have  a  relation  to  them. 

Firft,  to  examine  the  ftrufture  and  compofition  of  thole  mountains  ;  and  here  I  fhall 
incidentally  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Cimotie,  not  far  diflant  from  Barigazzo,  and  the 
highcft  moYiritain  of  our  Apennines. 

Secomlly,  carefully  to  rciuork  the  qualities  of  each  of  thefe  ftrcs,  and  the  phenomena 
acoonipanying  thcm» 
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Thirdly,  to  compare  thefe  fires  nouriflied  by  natural  hydrogenous  gas,  with  thofe 
|>rcduced  by  hydrogenous  gas  procured  by  art. 

Fourthly,  to  make  a  rigorous  analyfis  of  the  hydrogenous  gas  of  the  fires  of  Ban- 
gazzo  and  the  other  neighbouring  places,  by  means  of  the  chemical  mercurial  apparatus; 
and  to  carry  to  thofe  Alpine  heights  veiTels  to  contain  the  different  aeriform  fiuids,  and 
inftruments  neceffary  for  thefe  analyfes. 

Fifthly,  to  make  the  fame  analyfis  of  the  earths  from  which  thefe  fires  arife.  And 
here  I  muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  having  made  at  Barigazzo  an  excavation  of  fome 
depth  and  fize,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earth  pure ;  the  fires  multiplied  fo  much,  and 
became  fo  powerful,  that,  after  I  had  left  the  place,  the  hollow  was  employed  as  a  fur- 
nace for  lime,  and  lime-ftone  as  perfeftly  burnt  in  it  as  in  furnaces  prepared  for  th6 

purpofe.         'I       .  "... 

Sixthly,  to  examine  what  may  be  the  matters  generative  of  this  inexhauftible  fupply 
of 'hydrogenous  gas,  which  has  been  fo  long  continually  developed  ;  it  being  certain, 
from  authentic  documents,  that  thefe  fires  have  burned  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
;_■  In  the  hills  of  Mo'dena  and  Reggio  we  find  certain  places  which  the  people  of  the 
country  call  Sal/ef  and  which  are  a  kind  of  volcanos  in  miniature,  having  the  form  ex- 
temally  of  the  truncated  cone,  and  internally  of  the  inverted  funnel.  They  fometimes 
throw  up  into  the  air  earthy  matters ;  which  at  other  times  overflow,  and,  pouring  down 
their  fides,  form  fmall  currents.  After  the  manner  of  burning  mountains,  they  fre- 
quently open  with  fevoral  mouths,  and  like  them  rage,  thunder,  and  caufe  flight  earth- 
quakes around  them.  But  in  the  true  volcanos  the  primary  agent  is  fire }  in  thek/alj'e 
the  generative  principle  is  entirely  diflerent. 

Some  of  them  have  hitherto  remained  wholly  unknown  to  naturalifts ;  of  others  au- 
thors have  written,  but  have  defcribed  the  phenomena  with  little  accuracy  and  fre- 
quent exaggeration ;  not  to  mention  tliat,  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  the  nature  of  the 
agent  from  which  thefe  phenomena  derive  their  origin  was  not  difcovered. 

Thefe  /a/fe  have  claimed  my  attention  equally  with  the  fires  above  mentioned  j  and 
I  have  applied  myfelf  to  ftudy  them  with  equal  afliduity,  and  with  the  fame  chemical 
analyfis  ;  and  as  they  both,  after  the  manner  of  volcanos,  undergo  changes  which  ap- 

fiear  fometimes  to  have  relation  to  thofe  of  the  atmofphere,  I  have  judged  it  neceffary. 
requently  to  vifit  them,  and  in  different  feafons  to  obferve  the  various  phenomena,  and 
with  more  certainty  difcover  the  fecrct  caufes  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  Travels  I  now  prefent  to  the  public,  and  of  which  I  have  here  given  the  fum- 
mary,  will  be  fpeedily  followed  by  another  work  containing  an  account  of  my  voyages 
to  Conltantinople,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Adriatic,  ' 
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Chap.  L— a  visit  to  Vesuvius  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 

LittU  notice  taken  by  the  Neapolitans  of  the  /mailer  eruptions  of  this  volcano— Phenomena 
obferved  by  the  author  on  his  arrival  at  Naples— 'His  approach  near  to  the  crater  pre- 
vented byjhowers  of  ignited  ^ones^  and-,^acid-/ulphureous  fumes— Extraordinary  pheno' 
menon  relative  to  thefe  Jhowers— Explication  of  that  phenomenon — Remarks  on  the  conge- 
lation of  a  torrent  oflava—Obfervations  on  ajlream  of  lava  flowing  within  a  cavern— 
^    Prye^cd  experiment  for  meqfuring  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  flowing  lava— Other  ob' 
'*  fervations  on  the  lava  iffuing  from  a  fubterraneous  cavity — Renmrkable  cataraR  formed 
■'"  by  it  in  its  pa//age— Length,  breadth,  and  termination  of  this  torrent — Phenomena  of  this 
"  eruption  of  Vefuvius  compared  with  thofe  of  preceding  ones— Erroneous  opinion  of  fame 
'    naturalifts,  that  the  lava  is  not  fluid,  but  of  the  confiftcnce  ofpafte — Compofition  of  this 
lava—Obfervations  en  a  lava  of  Vefuvius   which  flowed  in  i  jS$— Proofs  that  the 
*  fhoerls  and  feltfpars  found  in  the  lava  exited  previoufly  in  the  primordial  rocks.    ;_,,.  \ 

WHEN  I  arrived  at  Naples,  on  the  a4th  of  July  lySJ^,  though  Vefuvius  was  not  in 
a  ftate  of  inadivity,  its  conflagration  was  not  fuificient  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  the 
Neapolitans ;  who,  from  having  it  continually  before  their  eyes,  are  feldoni  inclined  to 
vifitit,  but  during  its  great  and  deftrudive  eruptions.  At  that  time,  during  the  day,  it 
without  intermiflion  fent  fonh  fmoke,  which  rifing  formed  a  white  cloud  round  the  fum- 
mit,  and,  being  driven  by  the  north>ea(l  wind,  extended  in  a  long  ftream  to  the  ifland 
of  Capri.  By  night  repeated  eruptions  of  fire  were  vifibie,  though  no  fubterraneous 
explofions  were  to  be  heard  at  Naples ;  and  a  trad  of  ground  to  the  fouth  of  the  crater 
aflumed  a  dufky  red  colour,  which,  by  the  experienced  in  volcanic  phenomena,  was  faid 
to  be  preparatory  to  the  flowing  of  the  lava.  I  fhould  immediately  have  repaired  to 
the  place,  had^  not  my  friends  at  Naples  aflured  me,  from  the  practical  knowledge  they 
had  of  their  burning  mountain,  that  that  eruption,  which  at  my  arrival  was  but  incon< 
fiderable,  would  after  feme  time  become  much  more  extcnfive.  It  was  in  fa£l  my  wifli 
to  fee  Vefuvius,  if  not  raging  with  its  mod  tremendous  fury,  at  lead  in  a  more  than  or« 
dinary  commotion. 

I,  m  confequcnce,  returned  from  Sicily  to  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  a  ftream  of  lava,  iffuing  from  an  aperture  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  covered  a 
confiderable  extent  of  ground,  and  began  to  be  vifibie  before  day.light,  from  beyond 
Capri,  under  the  appearance  of  a  ftreak  of  a  reddilh  colour.  On  the  4th  of  the  fame 
month  1  began  my  journey  to  the  volcano,  and  pafled  the  night  at  the  Hermitage  del 
Salvatorc,  two  miles  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Before  I  retired  to  reft,  I  pafled 
feveral  hours  in  making  obfervations  with  the  greatell  attention  (  nor  could  the  oppor- 
tunity have  been  more  ffivourable,  as  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  iky  was  pcrfedly  free 
from  clouds. 

I  had  therefore  a  clear  view  of  the  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  red  flame,  that  enlarged  as  it  rofe,  continued  a  few  fccouds,  and  then  ilifap- 
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penred.     The  ejeftions  fuccecded  each  other  at  unequal  intervals  of  time ;  but  no  inter-  . 
miffion  continued  longer  than  five  minutes.  ^ 

I  roi>  four  hours  before  day,  and  continued  my  journey  towards  the  burning  crater, 
from  which,  as  I  have  before  laid,  flames  arofe  at  intervals,  which  on  a  nearer  approach 
appeared  larger  and  more  vivid  ;  and  every  ejertion  was  followed  by  a  detonation,  more 
or  lefs  loud,  according  to  the  quantity  of  Burning  matter  ejefted  :  a  circumftance  I  did 
not  notice  before,  on  account  of  the  diftance,  but  which  became  more  perceptible  to  the 
ear  in  proportion  as  I  approached  the  mouth  of  the  volcano ;  and  I  obferved,  when  I 
had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  in  a  direft  line,  that  the  ejedions  preceded  their 
accompanying  explofions  only  by  an  inftant,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  light  and  found.  At  this  diftance  not  only  flames  were  -vifible  to  the  eye, 
but  a  fliower  of  ignited  ftones,  which,  in  the  ftronger  eiedions,  were  thrown  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  and  thence  fell  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  emitting  a  great 
quantity  of  vivid  fparks,  and  bounding  and  rolling  till  they  came  within  a  fliort  diflance 
of  the  place  where  I  ftood.  Thefe  (lones,  when  I  afterwards  examined  them,  I  found 
to  be  only  particles  of  the  lava,  which  had  become  folid  in  the  air,  and  taken  a  globofe 
form.  Thefe  (bowers  of  lava  appeared  an  invincible  obftacle  to  my  nearer  approach 
to  the  volcanic  furnace.  I  did  not,  however,  lofe  all  hope,  being  encouraged  by  the 
following  obfervation.  The  fhowers  of  heated  ftones,  I  remarked,  did  not  fall  verti- 
cally, but  all  inclined  a  little  to  the  weft.  1  therefon*  removed  to  the  eaft  fide  of  Ve- 
fuvius,  where  I  could  approach  nearer  to  the  burning  mouth :  but  a  wind  fuddenly 
fpringing  up  from  the  weft,  compelled  me  to  remove,  with'no  little  regret,  to  a  greater 
diftance,  as  the  fmoke  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  before  rofe  in  a  perpendi- 
cular t  Jumn,  was  now  drifted  by  the  wind  to  the  fide  on  which  I  ftood  j  fo  that  I  foon 
found  myfelf  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fmoke  abounding  with  fulphureous  vapours,  and 
was  obliged  haftily  to  retire  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Yet  though  I  was  thus 
difappointed  of  the  pleafure  of  approaching  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  eruptions  more  nearly  and  accurately,  many  inftruftive  objefts  were  not 
wanting.  But  before  I  proceed  to  any  remarks  on  thefe,  I  muft  notice  a  curious  and 
unexpected  circumftance.  • 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  detonations  which  accompanied  the  fhowers  of  lava. 
It  is  now  neceffary  to  add,  that  thefe  did  not  conftantly  accompany  every  eruption. 
When  I  had  taken  my  ftation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  I  found  the  detonations 
more  fenfible,  and  refembling  the  noife  produced  by  a  large  mine  when  it  explodes ;  but 
fuddenly,  to  my  great  furprize,  they  ceafed,  though  the  ejeftions  of  fiery  matter  conti- 
nued both  frequent  and  copious.  I  counted  eighteen  eruptions  which  were  not  accompa- 
nied by  the  fmalleft  noife.  The  nineteenth,  though  not  larger  than  the  farmer,  was 
followed  by  its  detonation,  as  were  eleven  more,  though  others  which  fucceeJed  were 
filent.  This  irregularity  I  obferved  fo  repeatedly,  that  the  detonations  appeared  to  me 
rather  accidental  than  neceflarily  connefted  with  the  explofions.  In  this  opinion  1  am 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  my  ingenious  friend,  the  Abbe  Fortis  who  afterwards  told 
me,  at  Naples,'  that  he  had  frequently  obferved  the  fame  inconftancy  in  the  eruptions  of 
Vefuvius. 

This  peculiar  phenomenon,  which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  remarked  by  any 
one  of  the  numerons  authors  who  have  written  on  Vefuvius,  does  not  appear,  at  lirft 
view,  to  be  eafily  explicable  from  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  explofions.  As  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  the  fire  alone  is  not  fuflicient  to  produce  it,  we  muft  have  recourle  to  an 
elaftic  fluid,  which  difengages  itfelf  from  the  lava,  impelling  at  the  iame  time  a  part  of 
it  into  the  air  ^  which  efied  can  fcarcely  happen  without  a  detonation.    But  on  more 
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mature  refle&ion  it  appeared  to  me  mod  probable  that  this  takes  place  only  with  in  ce« 
tain  limits.  When  the  elaftic  fluid  burfts  fuddenly  againft  the  lava,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  it  will  produce  a  confiderable  report ;  but  when  it  a£ts  flowly  it  will  occafion  little 
or  none,  though  the  ^jedion  may  be  very  ftrong.  Thus,  if  the  atmofpheric  air  be  con- 
fined between  two  pellets  of  tow  in  a  tube,  and  one  of  them  be  forced  fuddenly  towards 
the  other,  tlie  latter  will  be  projected  to  fome  diftance,  with  a  confiderable  found,  but 
none,  or  vei7  little,  will  be  heard  if  the  pellet  be  gradually  prefTed  towards  the  othtr. 
In  like  manner  the  air  contauied  in  an  air  gun  produces  fcarcely  any  report  on  its 
difcharge,  on  account  of  the  interpofition  of  the  valve  delaying  its  ^a£tion  on  the 
ball. 

In  what  I  have  faid,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  aflert  that  thefe  volcanic  eruptions 
were  entirely  unaccompanied  with  any  explofive  found.  It  is  highly  probable  they  were 
not ;  but  that  I  could  not  hear  the  feebler  detonations  on  account  of  the  diftance. 

Jt  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  liquid  lava  had  opened  itfelf  a  way,  not  immedi- 
ately from  the  funimit  of  the  crater,  but  from  one  fide  of  the  mountain.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  obfervations  made  on  this  fubjed.  Towards  the  fouth-eaft,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  crater,  on  a  declivity,  there  arofe  fixtyor  morefmall 
columns  of  fmoke,  one  of  which  was  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  came  from  a  not 
very  deep  cavern.  The  ground  from  which  thefe  (treams  of  fmoke  iffued  was  tinged 
with  yellow,  from  the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  and  fo  hot,  that  even  at  fome  diflance,  I 
could  bear  my  feet  on  it  only  for  a  few  feconds.  It  is  fufficiently  manifeft  that  the  fmoke 
and  heat  proceeded  from  the  fame  caufe;  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fubterraneous  con- 
flagration which  communicated  with  that  part,  and  caufed  the  fmoke  to  burlt  forth 
through  the  fiflurcs  in  the  ground. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  few  paces  from  this  fpot,  the  aperture  was  vifible  through  whichy 
fix  months  before,  the  lava  difgorged  itfelf,  as  I  was  aflured  by  my  guide ;  but  it  no 
longer  flowed  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  its  current  having  acquired  the  hardnefs  of 
flone.  About  fifty  paces  lower,  however,  in  the  fame  diredion,  that  is  towards  the 
fouth,  the  lava  was  Hill  running  within  a  kind  of  pit,  but  without  rifmg  above  its  bor- 
ders ;  and  at  a  place  flill  lower,  about  two  miles  from  the  principal  crater  of  Vefuvius, 
the  lava  iffued  from  the  fubterrancan  cavern,  forming  in  the  open  air  a  long  current. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  latter,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  highly  curioua 
phenomena  obfervable  in  the  lava  moving  within  the  above-mentioned  cavity  or  pit. 
This  pit  was  of  a  fhaoe  approaching  to  an  oval,  abouttwenty  three  feet  in  circuit.  The 
fides,  or  banks,  were  nearly  perpendicular,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height  j  and 
it  was  excavated  in  the  hardened  lava  of  the  laft  eruption.  The  burning  lava  moved 
within  this  cavern,  of  which  it  covered  the  whole  bottom,  in  the  direftion  of  from  north 
to  fouth.  From  it  arofe  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  reflccling  the  H^ht  from  the  red  hot 
lava,  produced  in  the  air  a  red  brightnefs,  that  during  the  night  might  be  feen  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  But  as  this  fmoke  was  ftrongly  impregnated  with  acid-fulphure- 
ous  vapours,  1  found  it  a  great  obftacle  to  my  making  any  obfervations  on  the  liquid 
lava,  when,  from  the  calmnefs  of  the  air,  it  afcendcd  perpendicularly.  But,  from 
time  to  time,  a  flight  breeze  arofe  which  carried  the  ftream  towards  one  fide ;  and  I  then 
removed  to  the  oppofite,  where  I  was  no  longer  incommoded  in  my  experiments  by  the 
vapour.  During  thefe  favourable  intervals,  I  could  floop  down  towards  the  pit,  in 
which  I  obfcrvcd  the  appearances  which  I  here  faithfully  relatt. 

At  the  diftance  between  the  lower  extremities  of  my  body  and  the  lava  was  only  five 
feet,  the  heat  it  fent  forth  was  very  vehement,  but  nojt  abfblutely  intolerable,  though  it 
forced  me  to  remove  from  it  a  little,  from  time  to  time.      <  , 
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I  obferved  then  that  the  lava  flowed,  as  I  have  before  faid,  along  this  cavity,  from  th^ 
north  to  the  fouth,  and  then  difappeared  under  the  excavated  hardened  lava.  Its  furi 
face  exhibited  the  rednefs  of  burning  coal,  but  without  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  flame) 
I  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  more  proi>erly  compared  than  melted  brafs  in  a  fur.* 
nace.  This  fuperhcies  was  in  fome  places  covered  with  a  white  froth ;  and  from  timif 
to  time  bubbles  arofe  in  it,  which  burd  a  moment  after  whh  a  fenfible  noife.  Sometimes^ 
likewife,  the  lava  rofe  in  fmall  jets  or  fpouts,  which,  in  an  inilant  after,  fubfided,  ana 
the  furface  again  became  fmooth  and  even. 

The  nearnefs  of  my  approach  to  this  melted  matter,  xithich  I  obferved,  firft,  during 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  afterwards  by  the  light  of  day,  removed  every  fliade  of 
doubt,  or  uncertainty  refpefting  the  remarks  I  made.  It  likewife  fumiftied  me  whh  an 
opportunity  to  make  fome  experiments  which  I  otherwife  could  not  have  made.  I  was 
defirous  to  let  fall  fome  heavy  body  into  the  flowing  lava ;  but  my  fituation  would  only . 
permit  me  to  uie,  for  this  purpofe,  pieces  of  lava  which  lay  round  the  cavern,  as  I 
could  find  no  fubdance  of  any  other  kind.  When  I  threw  thefe  pieces  into  the  lava, 
they  occafioned  that  dull  kind  of  found  which  would  have  been  produced  by  ftriking 
foft  earth  or  thick  mud  j  and  at  the  fame  time  formed  in  the  lava  an  incavation,  in  which 
they  were  buried  about  one  third  part  of  their  bulk,  and  in  this  fituation  were  carried 
away  by  the  current.  The  fame  happened  when  I,  at  other  times,  ufed  larger  pieces, 
and  threw  them  forcibly  into  the  lava ;  the  only  difference  was  that  then  they  funk 
in  deeper. 

From  this  experiment  I  afcertained  the  velocity  of  the  lava,  as  it  is  certain  that  mud 
have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  flone  carried  by  it.  In  about  half  a  minute,  the  pieces 
of  folid  lava  were  carried  ten  feet  and  a  half.  The  motion  of  the  current  was  therefore 
very  flow ;  which  was  not  furprifing,  as  the  decHvity  was  very  little.  We  fhall  fee 
prefently,  that  the  pieces  of  lava  with  which  I  made  my  experiment,  were  probably  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  lava  which  was  flowing ;  on  which  account  I,  at  firll,  ex- 
peded  that  they  woud  have  funk  entirely  within  it,  Ance  it  is  well  known  that  all  bo- 
dies which  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate  become  more  compad ;  but  a  moment's 
refledlion  convinced  me  that  the  fa£t  could  happen  no  otherwife  than  it  did.  The  pieces 
of  lava  which  I  threw  into  the  current  were  full  of  pores  and  cavities,  which  in  the  liquid 
lava  could  not  have  place,  or  at  leaft  could  not  be  fo  numerous  ;  thefe  pieces,  therefore, 
mud  be  lighter  than  the  hquid  lava.  Another  reafon,  which  I  confider  as  flill  more 
decifive,  is  derived  from  the  tenacious  liquidity  of  the  flowing  lava,  which  muft  prevent 
the  entire  immerfion  of  the  folid  lava,  though  the  latter  fliould  be  fpecifically  heavier. 
Thus  I  have  obferved  that  a  folid  globe  of  glafs,  though  thrown  with  fome  force  into  a 
liquid  mafs  of  the  fame  matter,  will  not  remain  entirely  fubmerged,  but  float  with  a 
part  above  the  furface. 

I  would  willingly  have  made  another  experiment,  which  I  fhoukl  have  confidered  as 
of  much  greater  importance ;  but  I  had  not  with  me  the  inftruments  neccflfary  to 
undertake  it ;  becaufe  I  had  not  the  lead  expectation  that  I  fhould  have  been  able  to 
approach  fo  near  to  the  flowing  lava  as  would  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  have 
ufed  them. 

The  experiment  I  mean  was  to  have  afcertained  the  degree  of  abfolute  heat  of  the 
flowing  lava,  and  might  have  been  very  conveniently  made  at  this  place.  As  tht  rofore 
circumftances  did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  fecond  viht  to  Vefuvius,  and  as  thefe  cavi- 
ties which  receive  into  them  the  flowing  lava  are  frequently  met  with  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions, it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  detail  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  experiments  I 
would  have  made,  had  1  been  furoiihed  with  the  neccfl'ary  means,  in  hope  that  Ibme 
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fimilar  opportunity  may  induce  feme  one  of  the  few  naturalifls  of  Naples  who  nre  de- 
firous  to  enlarge  tlie  knowledge  we  have  of  their  volcano,  to  carry  thorn  into  efteft. 

Firft,  therefore,  I  would  have  let  fall  on  the  lava  within  that  cavity  two  kmds  of 
fubftances,  inflammable  and  fufible,  contriving  fome  means  to  keep  them  fixed  in  the 
fame  place ;  pundually  noticing  the  time  required  for  the  inflaming  of  the  former  and 
the  fufion  of  the  latter.  I  would  then  have  expofed  the  fame  fubllances  to  (>ur  com- 
mon fire?,  until  the  fame  effedls  had  been  produced,  obferving  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  produftion  of  the  efFed  by  the  volcanic  fire  and  the  common.  I  Ihould  • 
thus  have  obtained  a  term  of  comparifon  of  groat  utility  in  the  inquiry  propofed. 
But  a  method  more  precife  and  certain,  would  be  to  make  uf6  of  the  pyrometer  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood  *  ;  which  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner  ;  to  afcertaiu  the  abfo- 
lute  heat  of  the  fupcrficies  of  the  lava,  one  or  more  of  the  cylinders  of  clay  (hould  be 
let  down  upon  it,  inclofed  in  the  box  of  the  fame  earth  adapted  to  them,  fadened  to 
an  iron  chain  that  it  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  the  experiment  pre- 
vented.  This  being  taken  up,  after  having  been  fuffered  to  remain  there  fome  hours, 
the  fliortening  of  the  cylinders  would  fhew  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  they  had  fuf- 
fered, and,  confequently,  that  of  the  lava  on  which  they  had  refled. 

But  with  this  experiment  alone  I  fhould  not  have  been  entirely  fatisfied.  By  the 
affiftance  of  this  fame  pyrometer,  I  would  have  endeavoured  todifcover  the  internal  ab- 
folute heat  of  the  lava,  by  immerging  within  it  fome  of  the  cylinders  1  have  before  men- 
tioned, inclofed  in  a  thick  hollow  globe  of  iron,  fadencd  to  a  chain  of  the  fame  metaU 
I'he  infufibility  of  iron  in  our  common  furnaces  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  would  re- 
fid  the  heat  of  the  liquid  lava  ;  but  fhould  it  not,  its  melting  would  fupply  the  place 
of  a  pyrometer,  and  fufficiently  prove  the  violence  of  the  heat. 

I  am  aware  that  thefe  experiments  would  not  afcertain,  with  precifion,  the  heat  of 
other  torrents  of  lava,  which  muft  neceflfarily  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  depth  of 
the  ignited  matter,  its  diflance  from  the  principal  feat  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  dif< 
ferent  qualities  of  the  lava.  But  they  mufl  have  been  of  confiderable  importance,  and 
I  can  never  fuJacicntly  regret  not  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  globe  of  iron  I  have  mentioned  could  be 
made  to  penetrate  through  the  tenacious  fuperficies  of  the  lava  :  but  there  feems  little 
rcafon  for  this  doubt,  when  we  confider  that  the  pieces  of  porous  lava,  which  are  far 
lighter  than  this  metal,  penetrated  it  to  one  third  of  their  bulk.  And  though  it  fhould 
not  be  able  to  divide  that  part  of  the  fuperficies  which,  by  being  in  contact  with  the 
air,"  has  lefs  liquidity  ;  that  might  be  feparated  by  other  means,  and  the  globe  imme- 
diately plunged  into  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  lava. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  thefe  and  other  fimilar  experiments  are  difficult,  oflenfive, 
and,  in  fome  degree  even  dangerous ;  but  what  experiment  can  be  undertaken  perfeftly 
free  from  inconvenience,  and  all  fear  of  danger,  on  mountains  which  vomit  forth  fire? 
I  would  certainly  ddvife  the  philofopher  who  wifhes  always  to  make  his  obfervations  en^ 
lirely  at  his  eafe,  and  without  rifk,  never  to  vifit  volcanoes. 

But  it  is  time  to  continue  my  narrative  of  the  phenomena  I  obferved  in  this  eruption 
of  Vefiivius.  Though  the  lava  ifTued  at  its  origin  from  only  a  narrow  aperture,  the 
ftream  of  it  became  confiderably  enlarged  as  !t  defccnded  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, aiul  formed  other  fmaller  torrents  :  but  at  about  the  fpace  of  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  whence  it  iffued,  its  fuperficies  had  acqiiired  the  folidity  of  ftone.  I  endea- 
voured to  pais  over  this,  notwitbftanding  the  dinicutty  of  walking  on  it,  as  it  was  en- 
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llrely  cortpofed  of  fmall  disjoined  fcoriee,  on  which  the  foot  could  not  reft  with  firra- 
nefs,  and  fo  hot  that  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  (hoes,  thofe  1  had  being  worn  out, 
and  half-burnt. 

BeTides  two  other  pits,  fimilar  to  that  I  have  defcribed,  and  fome  burning  orifices 
in  which,  when  I  looked  into  them,  I  could  perceive  the  liquid  lava  refembltng  melted 
glafs  in  a  furnace  when  it  burns  with  the  utmoft  violence ;  I  obferved,  likewife,  the  traces 
of  the  courfe  which  the  lava  had  taken  or  refumcd.  Here  the  channels  through  which 
it  had  flowed  remained,  but  empty ;  there  fome  refidue  of  it  was  to  be  feen ;  and 
others  were  full  of  it.  One  had  the  form  of  a  cylindric  tube,  and  another  that  of  a 
parallelopiped.  But  the  diredion  of  all  thefe  channels  through  which  the  lava  had 
flowed  was  towards  the  fouth.  It  did  hot  require  much  attention  to  perceive,  that 
under  the  folid  lava  on  which  I  walked  the  fluid  was  ftill  running ;  the  low  but  diftina 
found  it  occafioned  in  its  paflage  was  clearly  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

A  fuflicient  illuftration  of  what  I  mean  may  be  given  from  what  frequently  happens, 
in  winter  to  many  flow  dreams,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  In  thefe,  when  the 
winter  is  fevere,  the  fuperficies  of  the  water  at  firft  adheres  to  the  banks,  andalterv^ards 
congeals  in  the  middle,  forming  a  cruft  of  ice  which  increafes  in  thicknefs,  from  night 
to  night,  while  the  water,  which  is  ftill  fluid,  if  there  is  fufficient  depth,  continues  to 
run  under  it ;  though  the  thicknefs  of  the  ice  increafes,  till  after  fome  days  it  is  fuffi- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  bear  men  to  walk  on  it,  or  even  greater  weights.  If  any  perfon 
fhould  then  go  upon  it,  and  apply  his  ear  clofe  to  it,  he  would  hear  the  found  of  the 
water  running  under,  as  I  have  feveral  times  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavia.  This 
found  appears  to  me  to  be  precifely  the  fame  with  that  occafioned  by  the  Vefuvian  lava 
flowing  under  the  folid  lava,  and  proceeds  doubtlefs  from  the  fame  caufe  j  I  mean  the 
obftacles  the  fluids  meet  with  and  ftrike  a^ainft  in  their  paflage ;  as  the  caufe  of  conge* 
lation  is  likewife  the  fame  in  both,  that  is,  the  privation  or  rather  the  diminution  of 
their  abfolute  heat. 

Purfuing  my  way  to  the  fouth,  along  the  declwity  of  the  mountain,  I  arrived  at  the 
part  where  the  lava  ran  above  the  ground.  Where  the  ftream  was  broadeft,  it  was 
twenty-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  where  narroweft.  The  length  of  this  torrent 
was  two  miles,  or  nearly  fo.  This  ftream  of  lava  when  compared  with  others  which 
have  flowed  from  Vefuvius,  and  extended  to  the  diftance  of  Ave  or  fix  miles,  with  a 
proportionate  breadth,  muft  certainly  fufler  in  the  comparifon  ;  but  conddered  in  itfelf, 
and  efpecially  by  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  fcenes,  it  cannot  but  aftoniOi  and  moft 
powerfully  affefl  the  mind.  When  I  travelled  in  Switzerland,  the  impreflion  made 
upon  me  by  the  Olacieres  was,  I  confefs,  great ;  to  fee  in  the  midft  of  fummer  im- 
menfe  mountains  of  ice  and  fnow,  placed  on  enormous  rocks,  and  to  find  myfelf  fliake 
with  cold,  wrapped  up  in  my  pelifle  on  their  frozen  cliffs,  while  in  the  plain  below  Na- 
ture apeared  languid  with  the  extreme  heat.  But  much  more  forcibly  was  I  afFe£ted  at 
the  fight  of  this  torrent  of  lava,  which  refembled  a  river  of  fire.  It  iflued  from  an 
aperture  excavated  in  the  congealed  lava,  and  took  its  courfe  towards  the  fouth.  For 
thirty  or  forty  paces  from  its  lource,  it  had  a  red  colour,  but  lefs  ardent  than  that  of  the 
lava  which  flowed  within  the  cavern  I  have  mentioned  above.  Through  this  whole  fpace 
its  furface  was  filled  with  tumours  which  momentarily  arofe  and  difappeared.  I  was 
able  to  approach  it  to  within  the  diftance  of  ten  feet ;  but  the  heat  I  felt  was  extremely 
great,  and  almoft  infupportable,  when  the  air,  put  in  motion,  crofTed  the  lava,  and 
blew  upon  me.  When  I  threw  into  the  torrent  pieces  of  the  hardened  lava,  they  left 
a  very  flight  hollow  trace.  The  found  they  produced  was  like  that  of  one  ftone  ftriking 
againft  another }  and  they  fwam  following  the  motion  of  the  ftream.    The  torrent  at 
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fird  defcended  down  an  inclined  plain  which  made  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with 
'the  horizon,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  in  a  minute ;  but  at  about  the  diftance 
of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  its  fource,  its  fuperficies,  cleared  from  the  tumours  I  have 
before  mentioned,  Ihevred  only  large  flakes  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lava,  of  an  ex- 
tremely dull  r6d,  which,  dafhing  together,  produced  a  confufed  found,  and  were  borne 
along  by  the  current  under  them. 

Obferving  thefe  phenomena  with  attention,  I  perceived  the  caufe  of  this  diverfity  of 
appearance.  The  lava,  when  it  iflued  from  the  fubterranean  caverns,  began,  from  the 
imprcifion  of  the  cold  air,  to  lofe  its  fluidity,  fo  that  it  yielded  lefs  tothe  Urokeof  folid 
bodies.  The  lofs  of  this  principle,  however,  was  not  fuch  as  to  prevent  the  fuperficies 
Yrom  flowing.  But  at  length  it  diminiflied  by  the  increafing  induration;  and  then,  the 
fuperiicial  part  of  the  lava,  by  the  unequal  adhefion  of  its  parts,  was  fcparated  into 
flakes,  which  would  have  remained  motionlefs  had  they  not  been  borne  away  by  the  fub- 
jacent  matter,  which  ftill  remained  fluid,  on  account  of  its  not  being  expofed  to  the  im- 
mediate adion  of  the  air,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  water  carries  on  its  fur  face  floating 
flakes  of  ice. 

Proceeding  further,  I  perceived  that  the  flream  was  covered,  not  only  with  thefe 
flakes,  but  with  a  great  quantity  of  fcoriae ;  and  the  whole  mafs  of  thefe  floating  mat- 
ters was  carried  away  by  the  fluid  lava,  with  unequal  velocity,  which  was  imall  where 
the  declivity  was  flight,  but  confiderable  when  it  was  great.  In  one  place,  for  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  the  defcent  was  fo  fteep  that  it  difl^ered  but  little  from  a  perpendicular. 
The  lava  mufl  therefore  be  expefted  there  to  form  a  cataraft.  This  it  in  fad  did, 
and  no  fight  could  be  more  curious.  When  it  arrived  at  the  brow  of  this  del'cent,  it 
fell  headlong,  forming  a  large  liquid  flieet  of  a  pale  red,  which  dallied  with  a  loud  noife 
on  the  ground  below,  where  the  torrent  continued  its  courfe. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  expe^ed  tliat,  where  the  channel  was  narrow, 
the  velocity  of  the  torrent  muft  be  increafed,  and  where  it  was  capacious  diminifhed  ; 
but  1  obferved  that,  in  proportion  as  it  removed  from  its  fource,  its  progrcliive  motion 
became  flower :  and  the  reafon  for  this  is  extremely  obvious ;  fince  the  current  of 
melted  matter  being  continually  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  mult  continually  lofe  fome 
portion  of  its  heat,  and,  confequently,  of  its  fluidity. 

At  length  the  lava,  after  having  continued  its  courfe  about  two  miles,  along  the  de- 
clivity oi  the  mountain,  flopped,  and  formed  a  kind  of  fmall  lake,  but  folid,  at  leafl  on 
the  fuperficies.  Here  the  fiery  rednefs  difappcared  ;  but  about  two  hundred  feet 
higher  it  was  flill  vifible,  and  more  apparent  ftill  nearer  to  its  fource!  From  the 
whole  of  this  lake  flrong  fulphurcous  fumes  arofe,  which  were  likewife  to  be  obl'erved 
at  the  fides  where  the  lava  had  ceafcd  to  flow,  but  ftill  retained  a  confiderable  degree 
of  heat. 

After  having  written  thefe  obfervations  on  the  lava  ciefted  by  Vefuvius,  as  it  ap- 
peared from  its  fource  to  its  termination,  which  1  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Conii 
Abruzzele,  a  young  fliiJent  of  great  promife  in  medical  and  phyfical  fcience,  I  had  an 
oppor  unity  to  rc:icl  the  accounts  of  formci  eruptions,  as  they  have  been  given  by  men 
cf  j^rtat  abilities,  who  had  rbferved  them  on  the  fpot,  1  mean  Dr.  Serao,  Father  Delia 
Tuire,  M.  Dtliic,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  I  perceive  that  in  tiie  principal  facts, 
the  plicncn)(.na  1  have  obftrved  agree  with  their  obfervations,  and  that  the  differences 
:ire  Lut  few.  Thus  the  torrents  of  lava  which  they  have  defcribed  were  accompanied 
vith  fiveat  fumes,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  lava  and  fcoria;.  In  like  manner  the 
liquid  lava  received  but  Imall  impreflions  from  the  flrokc  of  folid  bodies,  and  fortie- 
times  none.    Scrao  informs  us,  that  the  lava  of  1737,  when  (truck  on  the  furface 
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VitU  long  pointed  (laves,  was  found  to  be  fo  hard  that  itrefounded.  According  to  the  ob- 
fervaiion  of  Father  Delia  Torre,  the  thick  lava  of  the  eruption  of  I754»  when  raifcd 
with  long  poles,  fplit  into  pieces*  M.  Deluc  (hewed  me,  fome  years  fince,  in  his  pri- 
Vate  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  at  Geneva,  a  piece  of  Vefuvian  lava,  of  the  eruption  of 
1758,  marked  with  a  flight  imprefllon,  which  he  made  on  it,  on  the  fpot,  while  it  re- 
tained its  foftnefs.  If  this  naturalift  fhould  ever  chance  to  come  to  Pavia  T could  (hew 
him,  in  return,  in  the  public  Imperial  Mufeum,  among  the  coUeflilon  of  volcanic  pro. 
duftions  which  I  have  made,  <^cylinder  of  lava,  eighteen  mches  long,  and  (ive  and  a  half 
thick,  which,  in  one  part,  has  been  bent  to  an  angle,  while  it  was  half  liquid,  by  the 
hands  of  the  guiJe  who  accompanied  me  when  I  vifited  the  eruption  I  have  above  de* 
fcribed.  In  the  eruption  of  1766,  likewife,  though  the  lava  flowed  with  furprifing  ve- 
locity, we  are  told  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  it  received  but  a  very  (light  nnpreflion 
from  fome  large  ftones  that  he  threw  into  it.  Father  Delia  Torre  has  alio  remarked 
another  phenomenon  which  I  obferved,  and  have  defcribed,  relative  to  the  effer- 
vefccnce  and  tumors  of  the  fluid  lava. 

But  my  meeting  with  the  fubterranean  cavity  in  which  the  bva  flowed,  was  a  <x)rtunate 
and  Angular  circumftance,  which  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  mentioned  by  any  one  elfe, 
becaufe  probably  it  was  not  feen  ;  fmce  all  the  defcriptions  of  eruptions  which  we  have, 
relate  lolely  to  currents  of  lava  running  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  expofed  to  the 
free  adion  of  the  air ;  from  the  effed  of  which  the  lava  muft  foon  cool  and  harden ; 
as  appears  frcm  the  very  flight  impreflion  made  by  (tones  thrown  into  it,  according  to 
all  the  accounts  I  have  cited,  and  my  own  obfervations.  But  the  narrownefs  of  this 
cavern,  and  in  fome  meafure  its  depth,  prevented  this  adion  of  the  air ;  whence  I  was 
enabled  to  obferve  the  lava  in  a  (late  in  which  it  cannot  be  feen  above  the  ground,  dill 
retaining  a  great  part  of  its  fluidity,  as  appeared  from  its  from  time  to  time  fpouting  into 
the  air,  and  from  the  impreflions  made  on  it  by  the  pieces  of  lava  thrown  into  it.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  but  it  had  a  much  greater  degree  of  fluidity  when  it  boiled 
up  in  the  Vefuvian  furnace ;  as  it  mud  then  have  been  penetrated  with  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  abfolute  heat,  by  the  adion  of  which  its  parts  mud  have  been  more  disjoined  and 
feparated,  and  therefore  have  poflTefled  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity  and  mobility.  But 
1  (hall  adduce  dill  flronger  reafons  to  prove  the  great  fluidity  of  the  lava,  when  it  foams 
and  boils  up  in  its  craters,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  volcano  of  Stromboli.  I  dwell 
the  longer  on  this  fubjed,  becaufe  I  know  fome  have  denied  that  the  lava  is  ever  fluid, 
aflferting,  that  it  has  only  the  confidence  of  pade  moidened  with  a  good  deal  of  water, 
"and  defcends  down  any  declivity  in  confequence  of  its  gravity* 

To  complete  the  obfervations  I  have  made  on  this  ei-uptioa,  nothing  appears  to  remaiii 
but  to  fpeak  of  the  quality  of  the  ejeded  lava.  On  this  I  made  different  experiments, 
all  of  which,  fome  extrinfic  or  accidental  circumdances  excepted,  furniflied  tire  fame 
rcfults.  The  bafe  of  the  lava  is  of  horn-done  rock,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  of  mode- 
rate hardnefs,  dry  to  the  touch,  where  it  has  been  fre(h  broken  fomewhat  earthy,  and 
gives  fome  fparks  with  the  deel.  This  lava  put  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  dif« 
lance  of  three  lines  and  a  half,  or  fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  is  well  known  to  volcanic  naturalids,  that  many  of  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius  contam 
colourlefs  garnets.  In  that  of  which  I  treat,  they  were  found  very  numerous,  though , 
very  fmall.  When  broken,  they  appeared  glafly  5  and  fometimes  a  kind  of  fide  or  face  ' 
was  vifible^  though  without  its  being  pofTible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  crydalli- 
zation^liot  fo  much  from  their  fmallnefs  as  from  their  being  too  intimately  incorporated 
with  their  tenacious  matrix.  With  the  garnets  were  united  a  number  of  flioerls,  qf  the 
colour  and  luftre  of  alphaltum,  viirtovis  crydallized  in  faces,  the  larged  of  which  was 
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marly  five  lines.  Thofe  which  were  found  in  the  running  lava  had  received  no  Injury 
frum  the  fire  j  but  thofe  in  the  globes  cjefted  from  the  crater  in  that  eruption,  were  in 
a  lla^e  of  beginning  fufion. 

The  fire  of  the  furnace  changed  this  lava  into  a  kind  of  enamel,  full  of  bubbles,  of 
the  colour  of  pitch,  (hining,  which  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  and  adhen:d  ftronply  to  the 
fides  of  the  crucibic  *.  The  fhoerls  melted,  but  the  garnets  did  not  j  they  only  became 
whitifh,  but  without  entirely  lofing  their  vitreous  appearance. 

After  having  male  my  obfervations  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  dream  of 
lava  then  running,  I  proceeded  tu  examine  the  vefliges  of  others  which  had  Bowed 
fome  time  before  ;  one  of  which,  in  November  1785,  had  iflued  at  about  one  third  of 
a  mile  from  its  crater,  on  the  fide  of  Monte  Somma.  As  I  do  not  know  that  any  no- 
tice has  yet  been  taken  of  it  by  others,  I  (hall  relate  the  obfervations  I  made  as  I  paifed 
over  the  remains  of  it,  and  likewife  the  information  given  me  concerning  it  by  my  guid"" . 
and  feme  perfuns  who  cultivate  the  (ludy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  who  had  obferved  ir  30 
the  fpot  at  the  time  of  its  eruption. 

Although  at  its  fource  it  was  but  narrow  (as  generally  happens  to  thefe  f^rean:-:  o'' 
lava,)  it  ai'terwards  became  confiderably  enlarged,  and  did  not  form  fmall,  disjoined, 
and  rugged  pieces  like  the  others  I  have  detcribed :  but  large  maflbs.  vuvy  feet  in 
breadth  and  depth,  and  feparated  by  numerous  fiflures.  Its  fuperficios  prefented  ar  ^n. 
pearance  not  a  little  curious.  It  was  rugged  and  irregular,  from  an  immenfe  number 
of  fmall  cylindric  bodies  refembling  twilted  cords,  and  which  w;  re  only  the  lava  itfelf 
reduced  into  flriated  and  contorted  fibres,  when  near  the  end  of  its  courfe,  and  ready 
to  congeal.  In  its  qualities  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  diflfer  from  the  other  Vefuvian 
lava  I  had  already  examined,  either  in  its  bafc  or  the  garnets  and  flioerls  which  it  con- 
tained. 

The  greater  part  of  this  lava  lies  In  a  valley  under  Maflfa,  and  on  one  fide  of  Salvatore. 
Before  it  arrived  there,  it  mud  have  fallen  from  a  high  rock,  and  confequently  formed 
a  catarafk,  which,  when  feen  by  ni,crht,  I  was  told,  exhibited  a  mofl  wonderful  fpedacie 
to  the  eyes  of  beholders.  But  \.h  v.gh  its  fall  th.ough  the  air  mud  have  been  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  it  mud  in  confe^uence  have  lod  much  of  its  heat,  when  it  reached  the 
ground  it  continued  dill  to  fijw  for  a  condderable  fpace.  On  the  fide  of  MaiTa,  I  ob- 
ferved that  it  had  approached  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  fome  oaks  which  grew  on  the 
fide  of  a  precipice.  Some  of  them  appeared  entirely  withered ;  others  preierved  their 
verdure  only  oit  that  fide  of  the  trunk  and  branches  which  was  oppofite  to  that  next  the 
lava.  In  its  padage  it  did  fuch  damage  to  a  fmall  church  called  Madonna  delta  Vetrnna, 
that  it  has  ever  fmce  remained  defened.  The  fiery  torrent  took  it  in  front,  and  broke 
down  the  wall,  which  indeed  required  no  great  force,  as  it  was  built  with  foft  dones  of 
tufa  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  MafTa,  and  much  like  that  of  Naples. 
Thence  it  penetrated  into  the  church,  and  having  dedroyed  the  door  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  and  beat  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  continued  its  co:  •.,  thi-op-jh  the  church,  within 
which  it  u'as  obferved  to  flow  with  greater  velocity  th^n  ^hj  n*}  of  the  '  unding 
lava,  from  being  confined  by  the  walls  on  the  fides.  '  v-m  r.  ,  tava  the  lioor  of  the 
edifice  dill  continues  covered,  and  the  contiguous  uciiuy  partly  filled  }  while  large 
pieces  of  the  broken  wall,  which  the  torrent  had  carried  away,  lie  at  more  than  eighty 


•  To  avoid  r.*pctitioni,  I  (hall  here  mrntton,  that,  when  I  ufr  the  vord /umace  without  any  other  addi- 
iioH.   '  ?lv»j%  mean  the  furnace  ol  a  glafs-houfc  ;  and  that  by  the  term  tnamtl,  I  underOand,  with  the 

It  enay  > 

k»r..«,'i)i/(,.  _ 
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Ittiih.    V  oi  our  chemiilt,  a  fublUnce  produced  by  heat,   refembling  glafsi,  but  without  its  tranfparency. 
>      H-  proptt  <:o  add,  that,  as  oltca  at  an  entire  fufiqn  of  the  lava  took  place  in  the  cruciblei,  it  ad- 
'y  lo  the  lidet. 
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feet  djftance  from  the  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  hardened  lava.  —  Some  linden  trees 
are  likxiwilc  to  be  feen  furrounded  by  the  fame,  the  tm  ,.ks  of  which  are  blackened  and 
burnt.  The  lava,  as  I  was  alTurcd,  continued  to  flow  htteeu  nwnths ;  and  when  I  vifit- 
ed  th^  pHiee,  which  was  ten  months  after  it  had  ceafed  to  l<  v,  it  was  flill  warm,  and 
emitted  thin  fumes. 

(/  >  one  fide  ci  Vefuvius,  about  a  mile  below  Salvatore,  is  a  fpacious  cavern,  which 
widens  as  we  difcend  into  it,  called  the  FoJ/a  Grnnde.      I  took  this  way  to  return  to 
Naples,  and  gained  from  it  confRli  >  able  and  ufeful  information .     It  is  well  known  what' 
doubts  have  teen  entertained  relative  to  the  Ihoerls  and  felt  (pars  which  are  ufually 
found,  either  conjointly  or  feparately,  in  the  lavas  ;  I  mean  wl'  'Her  they  have  beett 
formed  within  ihem,  either  while  they  were  fluid,  or  at  the  time  oi  t(    ir  congelation  ;  or 
whether  they  exifted  in  the  original  rock  Ivfore  the  fire  changed  it  in     lava.     Bergman 
has  ftated  the  arguments  on  each  fide,  but  has  left  the  controverfy  i,     lecided.      It  is- 
true,  that,  when  that  chemift  wrote  on  volcanic  produdtions,  the  opinion     <»s,  with  good 
reafon,  moft  prevalent,  which  fuppoles  that  the  Ihoerls  and  felt!,  ars  exi    ed  originally 
in  the  primordial  rocks.      This  hypothefis  has  received  confideraL      fupp  Tt  from  th( 
pieces  of  rock  anciently  thrown  out  of  Vefuvius,  which  are  to  be  )    .nd  on  the  furfaco 
»f  the  ground  ;  or  by  fearching  and  digging  in  the  tufaceous  natters       the  /)  //a  Grande,  ■ 

But  it  is  neceflary  to  proceed  to  particulars.  One  fpeciet,  of  theft  otks  i  of  a  vaax' 
gaceous  nature,  the  carbonate  of  lime  nowevcr  prevailing.  As  this  did  not  a^  lear  to  be 
at  all  calcined,  but  unchanged,  and  fimilar  to  ftones  of  the  fame  kind  vhich  are  not 
volcanic,  ir  afforded  a  convincing  proo;  chat  thefe  rocks  have  received  nfible  injury 

from  the  fire  ;.  but  if  we  break  fome  ot  thefe,  we  fhall  find  in  them  nui  s  of  feltfpars, 
which,  in  their  crydailizatior ,  and  other  exterior  charaders,  extrem  emble  many 

of  thofe  we  meet  with  in  fome  lavas  of  V(  luvius,  and  other  neighbouring  ilcanic  places. 
Still  more  numerous  alfo  are  the  flioeri  •  of  a  ihining  black;  fome  oi  'he  Oiape  of 
needles,  and  others  of  prifms,  and  varying  in  their  fize ;  fome  being  fo  II  as  to  be 
foarcely  vifible,  and  others  of  the  length  of  feven  lines,  or  above  half  an  ir>  and  broad 
in  proportion,  'i'hefe  pieces  of  rock  do  nr  t  form  veins,  flrata,  or  great  m  les,  but  are 
diltributed  in  different  places  in  fcattered  fragments. 

Here  likewife  we  find  various  pieces  of  granite,  not  in  the  leafl:  injured        the  fire;, 
the  quartz  of  which,  befides  mica,  is  accompanied  by  feltfpars  and  Ihoerls,  --^  nich  in  no 
refped  differ  from  the  volcanic  flioerls  and  ft  Itfpars. 

I  might  have  confiderably  extended  thefe  remarks  on  the  fpedes  of  rock  ti^i^'^wn  out 
by  the  Vefuvian  fires  without  receiving  injury  or  change ;  but  I  think  that  whai  1  have 
faid  will  be  fufHcient  to  (hew,  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  prefence  of  feltlp<irs  and 
ihoerls  in  lava,  and  their  various  cryftallizations,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe  them . 
formed  within  it,  ekher  when  it  was  fluid,  or  at  the  time  of  its  congelation ;  fince  we 
meet  with  fimilar  vitreous  bodies  in  the  fubilai.  :es  from  which  it  derives  its  origin. 
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Chap.  II. — the  grotto  op  posilipo.— solfatara.— ths  pisciarslli* 

T/jc  city  of  Naples  founded  on  volcanic  fuhjlances. — Different  opiniom  relative  to  the  origin  of 

,    volcanic  tufas. — Thofe  of  Pofdipo  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  thick  eruptions. — Lavas 

en  the  road  to  Solfaiara  defcribed. — Specular  iron  found  in  one  of  thefc—Solfatara  is  not 

an  ifolatcd  mountain^  as  has  been  fuppofed  byfome.-'Sulphures  of  iron  (or  pyrites)  lavas 

cfSolfatara,  and  the  PifciareUi. — Obfervations  en  the  decompoftlion  oflavA,  and  thcjlioerk 

andfeltfpar^  ivbich  are  found  within  it ;  as  alfo  on  the fulphureous-acid fumes  which  incef- 

fantly  exhale  from  this  volcano. — Conjehurc  that  Solfatara  has  arifen  out  ifthefea. — Mc' 

\  ihod  lately  employed  to  extrad,  mere  abundantly  than  formerly,  alum  and  fal  ammoniac 

from  this  volcano. — Critical  difquifition  relative  to  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  vicinity  of 

Solfatara,  from  which  M.Fcrber  conjedures  that  the  level  of  the  fea  hat  there  funk 

nine  feet. 

DURING  my  ftay  at  Naples,  I  determined  to  vifit  the  other  principal  Phlegrean 
fields,  as  well  as  Vefuvius,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and  have  for  a 
companion,  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  formerly  profefTor  of  philofophy  at  Rome,  and  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  Nazarene  College ;  and  now  dircdor  of  Solfatara,  near  Po;^zuolo. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Naples  is  entirely  founded  on  volcanic  lubftanccs.  Among 
thcfe  the  tufa  predominates,  which  has  alfo  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  materials  of 
many  buildings.  To  the  north  and  weft  it  is  accumulated  in  large  heaps,  and  forms 
fpacious  hills.  A  philofophical  ftrangcr,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  when  he  views  . 
thcfe  immcnfe  maffes  of  a  fubftance  which  muit  excite  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  fire,  cannot 
but  feel  aftonifliment,  and  enquire  with  a  kind  of  fcrious  thoughtfulncfs,  what  has  beea 
their  origin.  It  is  known  that  on  this  fubjcft  naturalifls  are  divided.  Some  conjedurc 
that  the  volcanic  tufa  was  generated  within  the  fea  when  it  bathed  the  foot  of  the  burn- 
ijig  mountains  ;  others  fuppofe  that  the  cinders  ejeded  by  tne  fire  have,  in  a  long  courfe 
of  years,  been  hardened  into  this  fpecios  of  ftone  by  the  filtration  of  rain  water ; 
lallly,  others  incline  to  think  that  the  tufa  derives  its  origin  from  the  flimy  and  Huid 
fubliances  thrown  out  by  the  volcanos  in  fomc  of  their  eruptions. 

The  diverfity  of  volcanic  tufas  has  perhaps  been  the  caufeof  ihefc  dift'erent  opinions, 
each  of  which  may  podibly  be  true  with  rcfpctt  to  dillL-ront  kinds  of  tufa.  '1  hofc, 
however,  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  are  probably  the  produce  of  thick 
♦.riiptions,  ;us  we  may  conclude  from  the  curious  dilcovi-ry  of  .Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who,  in  digging  up  in  the  tufa  which  liiul  ccwerrd  Mcrcuhmrum,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Uatuc,  oblervcu  that  the  pcrftcl  imprtiiion  of  the  head  was  vitihie  in  the  tufa,  which 
cannot  hj  fuppofed  to  have  happened  but  by  its  iiaving  cnvclopt.d  the  ilatue  in  a  liquid 
or  moid  (later 

Mo  the  obfcrvation  of  Sir  William  let  me  be  pirmitttd  to  add  one  of  my  own,wliich 
I  mado  in  the  grotto  of  l'o(ilijH).  It  is  well  known  that  thin  groito  h;is  been  excavated 
within  the  tufa,  and  ferves  as  a  public  road  irom  Naples  to  Fozzuolo.  This  tufa,  which 
is  of  a  dtur  grey,  has  for  its  bale  an  earth  ii;  part  ar|.MllLceous,  ui  a  flight  hardnefs, 
which  contains  vitreous  Hakes,  jiieces  of  fcllfpars  and  hagnients  of  ycllowifh  pumice- 
ilonc,  which  by  the  chan-n-s  it  has  undergone  l.as  become  extremely  friable,  and  almolt 
reducible  to  powder,  'ii.is  lufa  has  bcin  in  fouie  ineafure  analyted  by  the  excavation 
made  in  it  by  art,  which  lurnillKsa  proLi  of  the  nature  of  its  origin.     For  if  any  perfon, 

ill 
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In  the  fummer  time,  enters  the  grotto  about  the  rlfing  of  the  fun,  fince  at  other  times 
of  the  day  there  is  not  fufficieiit  light,  the  foiar  rays,  fliining  on  the  entrance  which 
looks  towards  Naples,  will  fufficiently  illuminate  the  roof  and  fides  to  fliew  layers  or 
lakes,  fimilar  to  thole  which  may  be  obferved  on  the  fteep  fides  of  mountains,  or  in 
perpendicular  fedions  of  thi;  earth,  in  low  places^ where  fediments  of  various  kinds  of 
flime  have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  It  feems,  however,  impoffible , 
to  doubt  that  this  accumulation  of  tufa,  through  the  midft  of  which  the  Romans  opened 
that  long  and  fpacious  grotto,  has  been  produced  by  the  thick  eruptions  which  have 
frequently  ifiued  from  volcanos,  and  which,  heaping  up  one  upon  another,  have  har- 
dened in  time  into  this  tufaceous  (lone  ;  fince  both  Vefuvius  and  Etna  fumifh  fufficient 
examples  of  fuch  eruptions.  And  as  in  many  other  tufas  in  the  vicinity  I  have  obferved 
a  fimilar  comlrufture,  I  cannot  fuppofe  iheir  origin  to  have  been  different. 

Coming  out  of  this  fubterraneous  paflage,  and  proceeding  towards  Solfatara,  I  -i -■ 
ferved,  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  road,  a  ridge  of  lava,  nearly  parallel  with  it,  vt-  U 
had  every  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  volcano  when  burning,  !joth 
becaufe  it  was  extremely  near  to  it,  and  had  its  higheft  part  in  that  direction.  Its  ihick- 
nefs  exceeded  fivc-and- thirty  feet,  and  it  was  fituated  between  two  layers  of  tufa,  one 
above  and  the  other  below.  It  formed  a  high  rock,  perpendicular  to  one  fide  of  the' 
road.  A  number  of  labourers  were  continually  employed  in  feparating  pieces  of  this 
lava  with  pickaxes,  or  other  inftruments  proper  for  fuch  work.  It  is  compaft,  heavy, 
fomewhat  vitreous,  gives  fparks  with  fteel,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  for  its  bafe  the 
petrofilex.  Incorporated  with  it  are  found  fhoerls  and  feltfpars.  The  former  are  fhin- 
ing,  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  in  fliape  redangular  needles,  vitreous,  in  length  from  the 
fixth  of  a  line  to  two  lines :  it  befides  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  others  which 
have  no  regular  form.  But  the  feltfpars  are  more  confpicuous  than  the  fhoerls,  both 
from  their  larger  fize  and  greater  number.  They  are  in  general  of  a  flat  rhomboidal 
form,  and  confift  of  an  aggregate  of  fmall  white  lamella:,  duly  tranfparent,  brilliant, 
marked  with  longitudinal  itreaks  parallel  to  each  other,  clofely  adhering  together,  but 
cafily  feparated  by  the  hammer,  giving  fparks  with  fteel  more  readily  than  the  lava ;  and, 
HI  the  full  light  of  day,  exhibiting  that  changing  colour  which  ufually  accompanies  this 
Hone.  The  largeft  are  ten  lines  long  and  fix  broad,  and  the  fmalleft  exceed  one  line. 
The  flioerls  are  alio  found  in  the  lava,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  fo  fixed  in  it,  that 
they  occupy  nearly  the  half  of  it.  It  is  impollible  to  extricate  them  entire.  They  are 
diftributed  within  it  without  any  order,  and  frequently  crofs  and  interfeft  each  other  at 
right  angles.  . 

In  fome  fituations  of  this  lava,  which  are  more  than  others  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  air  and  fcafons,  the  feltfpars  are  vifible  on  the  fupeilicies,  by  a  mixture  of  emerald 
and  purple,  probably  occafioned  by  the  aclion  of  the  atmofphere,  as  from  the  fame  caufe 
fome  volcanic  vitritadlions  acquire  externally  their  peculiar  colour. 

This  lava  has  not  equal  folidity  throughout,  being  in  fome  places  porous,  or  rather 
cavernous  ,  and,  in  fome  of  its  varitics,  it  was  remarkable,  that  it  abounded  with  f[>e- 
cular  iron.  This  was  found  in  very  thin  leaves,  for  the  moft  part,  clofely  connected 
together.  Thefe  are  extremely  Iriablej  and  the  finger  being  pafled  over  them,  they 
adhere  to  it  like  particles  of  mica.  But  their  fmall  fize,  which  in  the  largeft  is  Icarcely 
a  line,  renders  it  necellary  to  make  uie  of  a  lens  to  examine  them  properly  ;  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  Ihall  find  that  they  are  of  very  diflcrent  (hapes,  have  the  luHre  of  burnilhed 
fteel,  and  that  many  of  them  appear  to  be  aggregate  of  fmall  thin  fcalcs,  clofely  united. 

This  iron  aQs  on  the  maj^netic  needle,  at  thediftance  of  two  lines.  Like  many  other 
irons  expolcd  to  the  air,  it  has  acquu'od  polarity  j  attracting  the  needle  ou  one  lidc, 
and  repelling  it  on  the  other. 

When 
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When  we  extra£l  thefe  thin  fcales  of  iron  from  the  lava,  and  examine  them  with  the 
lens,  there  frequently  appear,  intermingled  with  them,  various  fragments  of  microfcopic 
tranfparent  prifms,  which  I  at  flrd  thought  to  be  (hoerls  or  feltfpars,  but  which  after- 
wards I  rather  conceived  to  be  zeolites,  as  they  exhibited  the  appearance  of  radii  di- 
verging from  their  centre ;  but  their  extreme  minutenefe  rendered  it  impoifible  accu- 
rately to  afcertain  their  fpecies. 

Proceeding  along  the  road  to  Solfatara,  we  find  on  the  left  hand  a  natural  ridge  of 
rock,  formed  of  a  very  light  lava,  the  bafe  of  which  is  horn-fLone,  of  the  colour  of  blue 
baked  brick,  of  a  coarfe  earthy  grain,  which  attaches  (lightly  to  the  tongue,  and  gives  an 
argillaceous  fcent  on  wetting  it,  or  even  merely  moiftening  it  with  the  breath  *. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  lava  has  been  decompofed,  and  that  the  decompofition 
has  penetrated  to  the  feltfpars  with  which  it  abounds,  as  they  are  become  very  friable, 
though  they  in  general  dill  retain  their  natural  brilliancy. 

Having  made  thefe  curfory  obfervations,  I  proceeded  to  Solfatara :  nor  did  I  fatisfy 
myfelf  with  one  vifit  only,  but  repeated  it  feveral  days  ;  being  extremely  defirous  care- 
fully to  examine,  and  gain  every  information  relative  to  a  place  fo  celebrated. 

From  reading  the  notes  of  M.  Dietrich  to  M.  Ferber's  Travels  in  Italy,  I  had  been 
induced  to  imagine  that  Solfatara  was  a  mountain  ifolated  on  every  fide  f;  but  the  truth 
is,  it  is  connected  with  the  other  neighbouring  mountains,  with  which  it  forms  an  un- 
interrupted chain  of  confider^ible  extent. 

It  would  be  but  of  little  utility  for  me  to  defcribe  at  length  the  form,  extent,  and  cir- 
cuit of  this  Phlegrean  field  ;  the  various  qualities  of  the  hot  vapours  which  exhale  from 
it;  or  the  hollow  noife  which  is  heard  on  (Iriking  the  ground  in  various  parts  of  it; 
not  that  thefe  circumAances  were  not  carefully  examined  by  me ;  or  that  1  think  them 
unworthy  of  my  narrative ;  but  becaufe  it  app.  ars  to  me  unneceflary  to  enlarge  on 
them,  as  they  have  been  already  repeatedly  delcribed  by  a  great  number  of  travellers. 
It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  naturalift  to  proceed  to  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  principal  produdlions  of  this  yet  unextingiiilhed  volcano,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  for  the  moft  part,  either  unobferved,  or  paffed  over  in  filence. 

In  the  obfcurity  and  uncertainty  in  which  we  find  oiirfelves,  relative  to  the  caufes  pro- 
dudive  of  fubterraneous  conflagrations,  the  fpontaneous  inflanmiation  of  fulphures  of 
iron  (or  pyrites)  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  probable.  The  well-known 
experiment  of  Lemery,  by  which  a  fimilar  conflagration  is  prodirced  by  mixing  filings 
of  iron  with  powdered  fulphur  properly  moidencd,  has  given  great  fupport  to  this  opi- 
nion. But  lulphures  of  iron,  in  volcanic  countries,  arc  lefs  frequent  than  has  been 
fuppofed.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  accurate  obfervations  of  mineralogifts 
who  have  written  on  thorn.  And  though  Sir  William  Hamilton  exprefsly  affirms  that 
•both  Etna  and  Vefuvius  abound  with  them  |,  it  is  now  well  known  that  he  miltook  the 
fhoerls  for  fulphures  of  iron  (or  pyrites),  from  want  of  mineralogical  knowledge.  In 
fad,  SignioV  I)i;l(>mieii,  in  his  Catologo  Ragicfuito  de'  ProiUtti  dell*  Etna,  mentions  only 
one  lingle  piece  of  lava  as  containing  fulphur  of  iron :  and  the  Chevalier  Giocni,  in  his 
I.itokgiu  Vtfwviatia,  has  nt  vcr  noticed  any  fuch  produrUon.  In  Volcano  and  Stromboli, 
two  iUands  wluch  arc  in  a  lute  of  adual  conflagration,  I  could  trace  no  vcdiges  of  fudi 

•  In  many  lava^t  the  fccnt  of  clay  is  pnreivcd,  on  mniflcning  lliem  wrth  the  breath,  or  by  other  mesina : 
whenever,  thtri fore,  I  mqy  hereafter  mention  the  iitgillaceoiit  (cent  of  lava  I  alwayi  undeilland  it  to  have 
bien  fubief^ed  to  this  hutncAatioii,  though  I  omit  to  meniiun  it,  tu  avoid  prohxity. 

f  '*  I,a  Solfatare  rej  rcfenie  encore  aiijourd'hui  une  nwiitagiie  afltz  tfe^te  et  ifolcc  it  tout  c6tci."  — 
l^ntrttjur  la  Miiiiralogie.  t^c.  tf  Iia'it,  (sfc, 

I  liolh  ihcfe  mountain!!  abound  with  \>ynlei,  ~  Camfi  Pl.lrjirM, 

12  fulphures, 
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fulphures,  as  will  be  remarked  in  the  proper  place.  As  the  fame  kind  of  fubftance, 
therefore,  is  found  diffufed  in  feveral  parts  of  bolfatara,  I  think  it  well  deferves  that  we 
iliould  carefully  confider  it,  and  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  found  united. 

I.  Tlie  ftones  which  I  here  undertake  to  dcfcribe  are  principally  found  in  the  interior 
fides  of  Solfatara.  The  fnft  I  (hall  mention  exhibits,  both  externally  and  internally,  a 
number  of  fliining  particles,  which,  when  examined  by  the  leas,  appear  to  be  I'mall  ag- 
gregates of  fulphurc  of  iron,  fome  cryftallized  in  cubes,  others  in  globes,  and  others  in 
irregular  figures.  When  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  is  applied  to  them,  they  begin  to 
lofe  their  yellow  colour,  which  quickly,  in  confequence  of  their  deftruftion,  entirely  dif- 
appears ;  when  an  odour  flightly  fulphureous  is  emitted. 

This  fubftance  is  a  lava,  the  bafe  of  which  is  horn-ftone  j  in  part  decompofed,  light, 
friable,  granulous,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour. 

II.  The  fmail  fulphures  of  iron  in  this  fecond  lava  are  lefs  numerous,  but  in  their 
qualities  very  analogous  to  that  already  defcribed ;  except  that  they  are  lefs  decom- 
pofed, and  lefs  friable. 

III.  The  appearances  exhibited  by  this  lava  are  two.  The  external  part  is  extremely 
white,  and  fo  decompofed,  that  the  flighted  blow  reduces  it  to  powder ;  we  likcwife 
find  in  it  fome  of  the  external  characters  of  ordinary  clay.  It  tenacioully  adheres  to  the 
iufide  of  the  lip  ;  is  fofi  to  the  touch,  and  becomes  ftill  more  fo  when  flightly  moillened. 
It  abforbs  water  greedily,  and  with  a  kind  of  hifling  noife  ;  but  is  not  reducible  to  a 
lubricious  parte,  as  clay  is.  But  the  internal  part  of  this  lava,  befides  being  of  a  grey 
colour,  is  three-fourths  heavier,  and  in  its  compaftnefs  and  its  grain,  approaches  to 
that  fpecies  of  calcareous  earth,  called  calcareus  aquabilis,  though  in  faft  it  only  refem- 
bles  it  in  appearance,  not  being  reduced  to  calx  by  fire,  nor  diflblved  .by  acid  ;.  In  this 
lava  the  fuiphure  of  iron  is  not  found  in  cubes,  or  globes,  but  in  thin  lacuella; ;  and  is 
difperfed  throughout  its  whole  fubftance,  efpecially  in  certain  parts,  where  the  colour  of 
the  ftone  inclines  to  black,  and  has  a  greater  confiftency.  No  <ign  of  this  mineral  ap- 
pears in  the  white  decompounded  lava,  probably  becaufe  it  was  deilroyed  gradually,  in 
proportion  as  the  decompofition  took  place. 

IV.  This  lava  is  much  heavier  than  the  three  preceding ;  which,  no  doubt,  arifes 
from  the  greater  abundance  of  fuiphure  of  iron  that  it  contains.  The  fliining  particles 
of  this  mineral  are  principally  to  be  feen  in  the  vacuities,  (of  »vliich,  however,  it  has  not 
many.)  They  are  polyhedrons,  but  the  number  of  their  faces  is  not  conftant.  When 
cxpofed  to  the  fire  it  lofes  its  brafl'y  colour,  burns  with  a  thin  blue  flame,  and  emits  a 
ftrong  finell  of  fulphur.  The  lava  which  contains  it,  and  which  is  of  a  livid  grey  co- 
lour, is,  in  fome  fituations,  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  fcratched  with  the  nail,  but  in  others 
nmch  harder,  and  fome  oi'it  will  give  fparks  with  fteel.  In  this  lava,  the  bafe  of  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  horn  ftone,  we  find  cryftallized  feltfpars,  but  decompofed,  though 
Idri  fo  than  the  lava  in  which  they  are  inclofed. 

V.  Around  the  e.xienfive  plain  of  Solfatara,  we  obferve  in  feveral  places  a  circular 
ridge  of  ftecp  rock.s,  which  once  form^'d  the  upper  fides  of  this  enormous  crater.  The 
rain-water,  defcending  this  declivity,  over  the  decompofed  lava,  carries  down  with  it  the 
more  minute  parts  to  the  lower  grounds,  where  various  concretions  are  produced, 
efpecially  thofe  ftalaflites  which  are  commoidy  called  00/it/jcs,  o\- pifolithes.  But  of  thde 
italadites  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  Here  wo  (hall  only  notice,  that  this  water  in  its  de- 
Icent  cnrrics  down  with  it  iinall  pieces  of  decompofed  lava,  and  that  in  Ibmc  places 
many  of  thefe  pieces  are  found  united,  and  bound  together  by  a  cruft  of  fuiphure  of 
iron,  it  is  black  where  it  is  i.'xpof'jd  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  air,  but  in  the  frac- 
tures of  a  fliining  appearance,  though  the  colour  inclines  more  to  a  lead  colour  than  to 
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yellow.  Its  ftrufture  is  fcaly.  The  fulphures  of  iron  which  have  before  been  men- 
tioned give  fire  with  fteel ;  but  this  does  not,  from  want  of  fufficient  hardnefs.  It 
abounds  with  fulphur;  fince,  being  expofed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  vifibly 
melts,  and,  the  activity  of  the  fire  being  increafed,  a  blue  flame  arifes,  which  continues 
till  the  crufl:  is  confumed,  nothing  remaining  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  while  pul- 
verous  earth,  which  is  no  other  than  a  portion  of  decompofed  lava,  that  had  been  united 
with  this  fulphur. 

With  this  fulphur,  the  prefence  of  which  is  extremely  manifcft  from  its  ftrong  fmell, 
is  alfo  united  arfenic  ;  as  iiifficiently  appears  from  the  white  fuiaes  which  arife  from  the 
combuftion  of  the  fulphure  of  iron,  and  which  emit  a  very  fenfible  odpur  of  garlic. 

Thefe  are  the  volcanic  matters  which,  at  Solfatara,  abound  more  or  lefs  with  fulphures 
of  iron.  But  whence  is  their  origin  ?  It  is  well  known  they  are  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  fulphur  with  iron.  With  the  former  this  volcano  abounds,  whence  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Solfatara  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  almolt  always  found  mixed  with  vol- 
canic produ^ions,  which  commonly  derive  from  it  their  varying  colours,  we  have  thus 
the  two  proximate  principles  of  fulphure  of  iron.  But  is  their  combination  effeded  by 
the  dry,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the  humid  way  ?  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  can  take  place  by  the  firft  method,  on  account  of  the  fpeedy  diflipation  of  the  fulphur 
fublimed  by  fire,  which  mud  prevent  its  uniting  w  ith  the  iron  to  form  thefe  fulphures. 
It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  adion  of  water, 
which  having  penetrated  the  lava,  the  fulphur,  diflblving  in  the  fluid,  has  combined  with 
the  iron.  But  as  fuch  folutions  of  fulphur  in  water  feldom  take  place,  as  Bi>rgman  has 
obferved,  we  rarely  find  fulphures  of  iron  in  volcanized  countries,  notwithllanding  the 
exigence  of  thefe  two  minerals. 

But  let  us  continue  the  defcription  of  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  place,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  decompofed  lavas  ;  though  this  decompofition,  notwithftand. 
ing  it  has  been  noticed  by  feveral  writers,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  examined  by 
any  one  with  requifite  care  and  attention. 

VI.  This  lava  is  coloured  on  the  upper  part  with  a  covering  of  yellow  oxydc  of  iron, 
under  which  is  a  white  decompofed  ftratum,  to  which  correlponds  another  lower  one 
of  a  cinereous  colour,  where  the  lava  is  much  lefs  changed.  Thefe  two  flrata  form  a 
very  ftrong  contraft.  The  white  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  in  fome  places  more  eafily 
and  in  fome  lefs  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  does  not  give  fparks  with  ftccl,  feels  foft  to 
the  wet  finger  pafled  over  it,  has  confiderable  lightnefs,  and  being  (truck  with  a  hammer 
gives  a  dull  found,  like  earth  moderate'v  hardened.  On  the  contrary,  the  cinereoiLv 
liratum  founds,  when  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  like  a  hard  flone,  of  wiiicii  it  alfo  has  the 
weight ;  is  rough  to  the  touch,  fcarcely  at  all  adheres  to  the  tongue,  gives  fu*c  with  fteel, 
and  cannot  be  cut  with  the  knife.  The  white  ftratum  in  fome  places  is  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  others  more,  but  there  are  likewife  places  where  it  is  only  a  few  lines  in  thickncfs. 
The  white  ftratum  in  general  changes  infenfibly  into  the  cinereous,  but  in  fome  places 
the  feparation  is  fudden  and  abrupt. 

The  feltfpars  in  this  lava  (for  of  thefe  it  is  full)  arc  prifms,  the  largeft  of  which  are 
ten  lines  in  length,  and  the  fmalleft  the  fixth  of  a  line.  In  the  cinereous  ftratum,  not- 
withftanding  a  beginning  decompofition  may  be  perceived,  the  feltfpars  are  unimpaired. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  more  decompofed  ftratum,  I  mean  the  white,  their  decompofi- 
tion is  very  apparent ;  they  have  all  loft  their  transparency,  though  many  of  them  ftill 
retain  their  fplendour.  Others  have  acquired  a  rcfemblance  to  a  fulphate  of  lime  that 
has  remained  fome  timo  in  the  fire ;  to  which  they  might  likewife  be  compared  in  foft- 
oefs,  had  they  a  little  lefs  confiftence.    Some  of  ihem  are  infixed  in  that  part  of  the 
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lava,  the  colour  of  which  is  between  the  cinereous  and  white,  and  here  we  find  them  lefs 
changed  than  in  the  ftratum  which  is  entirely  white.  Others  have  one  part  of  them  in 
the  white,  and  the  other  in  the  cinereous  ftratum  ;  in  which  cafe  we  find  the  part  fixed 
in  the  latter  (Iratum  to  have  fuffered  nothing,  but  that  in  the  former  confiderably.  In 
Ihort,  from  the  infpedion  of  this  lava  it  is  manifeft,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of 
it  is  changed,  the  feltfpars  it  contains  undergo  a  change,  exc^t  when  the  principle  pro- 
ducing  the  alteration  is  unable  to  affe£t  them.  Befides  thefe  feltfpars,  we  find,  incor- 
porated with  the  lava,  a  number  of  very  fmall  and  almoft  invifible  black  Ihoerls,  which 
4ire  not  diftinguilhable  where  the  lava  is  white ;  lefs,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  do  not  exift, 
than  becaufe  they  have  loft  their  colour  in  confequence  of  the  decompofition. 

This  lava,  which  is  of  a  margaceous  bafe,  does  not  liquify  in  the  furnace,  when  its 
decompofition  is  confiderable,  but  other  parts  of  it,  which  have  been  lefs  decompofed, 
are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  frit. 

VII.  Solfatara,  perhaps,  does  not  afford  a  lava  more  compaft,  hard,  heavy,  or  of 
finer  grain  than  this.  Its  comjxjfition  is  filiceous,  its  colour  grey,  it  gives  fparks 
ftrongly  with  fteel,  and,  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines,  aitrads  the  magnetic  needle.  Its 
bafe  is  of  the  petrofilex,  and  it  contains  within  it  different  feltfpars  and  Ihoerls  i  but 
fome  of  the  latter  have  been  melted  by  the  fire,  as  appears  from  the  bubbles  or  fpeckles 
occafioned  by  tlie  liquefadion.  This  lava  is  covered  with  a  very  white  cruft,  nearly 
an  inch  thick,  produced  by  the  decompofition  it  has  undergone.  The  effects  of  the 
furnace  on  this  lava  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  on  the  lava  No.  VI. 

VIII.  This  lava  is  entirely  decompofed.  On  the  furface,  and  for  fome  depth,  it  is 
white,  and  almoft  pulverous  }  but  in  the  internal  part  the  white  colour  changes  into  a 
reddifli  blue,  and  acquires  a  degree  of  hardnefs,  though  not  too  great  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  The  feltfpars,  in  which  it  abounds,  have  fuffered  different  degrees  of  decom- 
pofition. Some  of  them,  befides  being  calcined,  attach  ftrongly  to  the  tongue.  Others, 
when  viewed  with  a  common  lens,  appear  full  of  filaments,  but  when  examined  with  a 
deeper  magnifier,  thefe  filaments  appear  to  be  no  other  than  extremely  thin,  ftriated, 
and  very  friable  laminae.     This  produdion  is  infufible  in  the  furnace. 

IX.  The  feltfpars  in  this  lava  occupy  more  than  one  third  of  its  mafs.  They  are  in 
(liape  flat  prifnis,  and,  except  having  fomewhat  lefs  hardnefs,  retain  all  the  qualities 
which  charaderize  the  fpecies  of  ftone  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  alfo  a  num- 
ber of  flioerls,  which,  from  their  extreme  minutenefs,  appear  like  points,  but  areeafily 
diftinguilhable,  by  their  black  colour  from  the  lava,  which  is  whitifh,  and  has  greater 
confiftence  than  that  of  No.  VIII.  It  is  likewife  heavier ;  to  which  the  quantity  of  felt- 
fpars but  little  changed,  which  it  contains,  undoubtedly  contributes. 

X.  The  Ihoerls  which  make  fo  great  a  part  ot  the  other  kinds  of  lava,  are  found  fo 
ftrongly  adherent  to  them,  that  we  ufually  can  only  feparate  them  in  fragments.  The 
prefent  lava,  in  this  refpedl,  offers  an  exception  which  may  be  confidered  as  recom- 
mendatory of  it.  It  has  acquired  fo  great  a  degree  of  foftnefs  by  its  decompofition, 
that  the  numerous  fhoerls  it  contains  may  be  detached  fi'om  it  entire.  They  are  hex- 
agonal  prifnis,  truncated  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  the  faces  of  which  are  Hightly 
Ilriatcd  lengthwife,  and  their  colour  is  a  ycilowifh  black. 

In  this  lava,  the  bafe  of  which  appeared  to  me  of  horn-flone,  another  more  remark- 
able peculiarity  proft-nts  itfclf.  On  breaking  it,  the  fraQures  difcover  a  number  of  fmall 
caverns,  jewelled,  if  I  may  employ  the  term,  with  a  multitude  of  extremely  minute 
flioerls,  of  diflerent  colours,  fome  green,  fome  yellow,  others  of  a  dark  chelhut,  but 
all  fiinilar,  being  hexagonal  prifms,  with  rhomboidal  faces,  and  each  terminating  4n  a 
dilicdrous  pyramid.    Their  angles  arc  regular,  their  faces  fhining,  and  in  part  tranf- 
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parent.  They  fometimes  form  geodes  in  the  body  of  the  lava.  To  examine  them  a 
lens  is  neceflary,  and  a  good  magnifier,  clearly  to  perceive  other  (hoerls  ftill  more  mi- 
nute. Thele  are  infixed  in  the  fmall  cavities  I  before  mentioned,  and,  though  they  are  . 
extended  to  a  confiderable  length  in  front  of  the  others  before  defcribed,  are  fo  minute 
and  numerous,  that  a  fingle  cavity  will  contain  a  hundred  of  them.  Every  oiie  qf  both 
thefe  kinds  of  (hoerls  has  one  extremity  fixed  in  the  lava,  and  the  other  in  the  air,  and 
all  together  appear  like  a  wood  in  miniature.  I  v.as,  at  firft,  in  doubt  whether  1  fliould 
confider  them  as  fhoerls  or  volcanic  glafs,  as  more  than  one  inftance  has  been  known 
of  fuch  glafs  reduced  to  a  capillary  minutenefs  wiiinn  lava.  But  the  latter  appeared  to 
me  improbable,  becaufe,  after  all  the  obfervations  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  we  are 
not  yet  certain  that  any  volcanic  glafs  has  been  found  cryftallized  ;  for,  with  refpeft  to 
the  pretended  cryftallization  of  fome  glalTes  in  Iceland,  we  have  not  fads  which  demon- 
ftrate  it  incontrovertibly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minute  corpufcles  I  have  defcribed, 
if  not  all,  at  leaft  thofe  which  from  their  larger  fize  are  more  difcernible  by  the  eye, 
have  a  prifmatic  figure,  and  analogy  muft  induce  us  to  conclude  the  fame  of  the  reft. 

I  incline  to  believe  thefe  infinitefimal  cryftallizations  produced,  after  the  cooling  of 
the  lava,  within  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  found,  from  extremely  fubtle  flioerlaceous 
fediments,  by  the  nitration  of  water.  But  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  fimilar  ad- 
ventitious cryftallizations  within  the  fubftance  of  lava,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

XI.  The  Oolites,  mentioned  in  No.  V.  lie  in  certain  fmall  channels  of  Solfatara, 
through  which  the  water  inins  when  it  rains.  They  are  either  round,  or  fomewhat  flat- 
tened ;  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  white  as  fnow,  extremely  light, 
eafily  crumbled,  and  convertible  into  an  almod  impalpable  powder.  They  adhere 
ftrongly  to  the  tongue,  and  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  thin  i'cales.  The  formation, 
therefore,  of  this  volcanic  (lalaftites  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other  fpecies. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  here  of  the  fulphate  of  lime,  adhering  to  fome  kinds 
of  lava,  or  of  the  fulphate  of  iron,  and  the  oxyde  of  red  fulphurate  arfenic,  as  thefe 
produftions  of  Solfatara  have  already  been  fufliciently  examined  and  defcribed  by  others, 
and  I  have  no  particular  obfervations  concerning  them  which  merit  to  be  mentioned. 

XII.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  at  Solfatara  pumices  of  various  fpecies;  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  than  from  any  of  the 
others.  We  do  not  find  ihem  in  great  maffes,  as  in  other  places,  but  in  detached 
pieces  and  fragments.  I  (h.'.U  only  remark  one  particular  relative  to  them,  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  in  every  other  refpeft  they  pcrfe£lly  refemble  thofe  already  known.  We 
now  know  that  pumice  is  only  a  glafs  which  wants  but  little  of  being  perfett ;  and  feems 
to  require  only  a  degree  more  of  heat  to  become  fuch.  The  tranfition  from  glafs  Icfs  per- 
fe^  to  perfeft,  may  be  perceived  in  fome  of  thtfe  pumices  in  a  very  evident  mani^er.  In 
fome  places  their  texture  is  fibrous,  and  the  fibres  are  virreous ;  but  without  that  degree 
of  tranfparency,  which  are  infeparable  from  volcanic  glafles.  But  following  them  with 
the  eye,  we  perceive  them  confolidate,  here  and  there,  into  maHls  of  various  fizes, 
which  refemble  a  (liining  and  fniooth  varnKh,  but  are  in  fact  perfect  glafs,  as  will  I'uffi- 
ciently  appear,  if  they  be  detached  from  the  pumice,  and  examineil  feparately.  Thefe 
are  fufliciently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  (teel,  a  property  oblcrvable  in  every  volcanic 
glafs. 

Having  now  defcribed  the  principal  produQions  of  the  interior  part  of  Solfatara,  I 
(hall  proceed  to  make  a  few  obft-rvations  on  fome  which  ar-*  fdund  in  its  exterior ;  in 
that  part  which  is  next  to  the  PifciarclH,  fo  called  from  ;iie  warm  bubbling  water, 
which  ifliies,  with  fome  noife,  from  the  bottom  of  a  little  hill  contiguous  to  this  volcano, 
and  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  nicxlicinal  virtues.     I  coHected  here  fi)eci- 
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mens  of  five  kinds  of  lava ;  but,  as  in  their  general  qualities  they  are  analogous  to  thofe 
already  defcribed,  I  (hall  only  mention  them  in  a  curlory  manner. 

XIII-  The  fird  fpecimen  is  a  fimple  or  homogeneous 'lava,  in  whichi  notwithftanding 
the  moft  careful  examination,  I  could  not  difcover  cither  fhoerls,  feltfpars,  or  any  ex- 
traneous body.  In  other  refpedls,  like  thofe  before  mentioned,  it  is  decompofed,  ad- 
heres to  the  tongue,  is  friable,  but  without  crumbling  under  the  finger  •,  its  whitenefs 
extends  through  its  whole  mafs,  and  wherever  it  is  broken  has  the  tafte  of  fulphate  of 
alumine  (or  alum). 

•  XIV.  The  fecond  fpecimen,  through  nearly  the  half  of  it,  exhibits  a  fimilar  decom- 
pofition,  and  is  of  a  white  colour;  but  the  other  half,  which  is  of  a  lead  colour,  has 
iuft'ered  little,  gives  fparks  (troiigly  with  ftee|,  and  moves  the  magnetic  needle  at  two  lines 
diftance.  This  lava  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilox.  Both  that  part  of  it  which  is  {lightly 
decompofed,  and  the  other  which  is  more  fo,  contain  rhomboidal  feltfpars,  of  which  fhe 
largeft  are  about  an  inch  in  length.  Their  alteration  is  fcarcely  vifible  where  the  lava 
is  lead  changed  ;  and  where  it  is  more  they  exfoliate  with  fome  facility,  but  retain  a 
confiderable  degree  of  their  natural  hardnefs  and  fplendor. 

XV.  The  third  fpecimen  is  a  lava  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  filiceous  where  fraQured, 
very  compa£t,  and  which  gives  fparks  with  fteel.  It  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  con- 
tains abundance  of  feltfpars  and  fhoerls.  But  to  fliew  thefe,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  diveft  it  of  a 
thick,  whitilh,  and  half-pulverous  cruft,  produced  by  its  decompofuion.  In  this  cruft 
the  ihoerls  and  feltfpars  retain  fome  coniiilence,  but  have  loft,  in  a  great  degree,  their 
luftre. 

XVI.  The  fourth  fpecimen  contains  within  it  a  nucleus  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  the 
hardnefs  and  appearance  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  (calcareous  earth),  of  a  fine  grain, 
but  which  is  no;  dilTolved  or  afFefted  by  acids,  nor  yields  fparks  with  fteel.  It  attracts 
the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  one  line.  It  contains  a  number  of  fiffures, 
through  which  has  penetrated,  together  with  water,  a  quartzous  matter,  which  hascon- 
folidated  into  a  fcnii-tranfparent,  and  fomewhat  rough  covering.  In  this  lava,  which 
is  but  little  decompofed,  are  found,  difperfed,  a  number  of  fmall  maflfes  of  fulphure  of 
^ron. 

XVII.  Small  fhoerls,  and  large  cryftallized  feltfpars,  occupy  the  fubftance  of  this 
laft  lava,  which  is  fomewhat  porous,  but  fufHciently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel. 

It  is  covered  with  a  whitifti  yellow  cruft,  which  flakes  off  with  a  knife,  and  a  reddifli 
tinfture  has  penetrated  to  its  internal  part,  which  is  of  a  blackifli  ground.        «  ^'''<      • 

In  thefe  lavas  of  Tifciarelli,  the  decompofition  has,  likewife,  been  much  more  con- 
fiderable, than  in  tl, ;  feltfpars  and  fhoerls  which  they  contain  within  them. 

1  do  not  protend  to  be  certain  that  I  have  enunieratcd  all  the  fpecies  of  lava  to  be 
found  at  SoUatara :  it  is  poflible  there  maybe  others  unobfcrved  by  me.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  however,  that  I  have  defcribed  the  principal ;  and  fuch  as  enable  me  to  deduce 
from  their  qualities  the  following  conclufions. 

I.  Almoft  all  the  fpecies  of  lava,  hitherto  deforibod,  are  more  or  lefs  decompofed, 
and  this  decompofition  is  ufually  accompanied  with  a  proportionable  doo-rei^  of  whitenefs. 

This  ohiervation  has  been  made  by  feveral  authors ;  and  firft  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, an<i  M.  Kerber,  who  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  fail  by  a  very  plaufible 
reafcn,  'vhich  is,  that  the  fulphureous  acid  vapours  which  ilfue  from  Solfatara,  and 
nuift  h.vvi,-  been  produced  in  an  infinitely  greater  quantiiv  when  the  confh'.gration  was 
at  ii,s  height,  penetrating  the  lava  by  degrees,  have  infeiilibly  foftened  it,  and  given  it 
a  wliitc  colo\n-.  And,  in  faft,  fimilar  changes  are  obferved  to  take  place  in  a  piece  of 
black  lava,  expofed  foi*  a  fullicicnt  time  to  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur.  But  it  does  not 
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hence  follow  that  this  lava  will  be  changed  into  an  argillaceous  fubftance,  as  the  above 
mentioned  Swedifh  philofopher  would  have  us  believe  ;  fmce,  from  a  chymical  analysis, 
it  appears  that  an  earth  of  that  kind,  combined  with  other  principles,  pre-exifted  in  it, 
and  lias  only  been  rendered  manifed  by  the  diminution  of  aggregation  produced  by  the 
before-mentioned  vapours. 

It  is  likewife  not  itridlly  true  that  the  walls,  or  inclofmg  fides,  of  Solfatara  are  every 
where  white  and  decompofed,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  defcription  of  M.  Ferber. 

1  hofe  which  look  toward  the  fouth,  indeed  are  fo,  but  not  thole  which  are  fituated 
in  another  diredion,  and  efpecially  thofc  which  front  the  north,  which  are  of  a  blackifli 
colour,  and  little,  or  not  at  all,  decompofed.  The  Abbe  Breiflak,  Diredtor  of  Sol  • 
fatara,  who  accompanied  me  when  I  made  ,my  obfcrvations,  fuggefted  a  very  probable 
reafon  for  this  diverfity  of  appearance  in  the  different  fides,  obl'erving  that  the  fuphu- 
reous  acid  is  lefs  powerful  to  cifcft  the  dccompofition  of  lava,  and  requires  longer 
time,  when  the  lava  has  confiderable  humidity ;  which  humidity  muil  be  much  lefs  on 
the  fouthern  fide,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  greateft.  In  fad,  he  expofed  a  piece  of 
folid  lava,  to  a  very  huniid  fuphureous  exhalation,  at  Solfatara,  during  two  months, 
without  producing  in  it  the  lead  decompofiiion. 

11.  The  obfcrvations  I  have  made  convince  me  that  the  alterations  here  defcribed  al- 
ways  take  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lava  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  aS  we  penetrate 
downwards  into  it,  they  become  gradually  leJs,  and,  at  a  certain  depth,  entirely  ceaft-. 
This,  at  firft  view,  does  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  effed  of  fulphurcous  vapours, 
which,  rifing  from  the  bottom  of  Solfatara,  and  parting  through  the  lava,  might  be 
expeded  tocaufe  a  greater  change  iu  the  lower  parts  than  the  higher,  from  their  having 
there  greater  heat,  and  confequently  being  more  adive.  But  we  mud  confider  that 
this  may  indeed  be  the  nature  of  their  adion,  where  the  lava  is  fpongy,  or  at  lead  very 
porous,  but  not  where  it  is  compad,  and  almod  impenetrable  to  luch  vapours,  as  is 
that  of  Solfatara.  And,  in  fad,  we  find  that  the  fulphureous  fumes  which  arife  there; 
do  not  iflue  from  the  body  of  the  lava,  but  always  from  fiflures  or  apertures  in  it,  or  the 
iubjacent  tufa.  Thefe  impediments,  therefore,  prevent  them  from  ading  except  on  the 
lurtace,  when  iiTuing  forth  they  are  driven  over  it  by  the  wind,  and  penetrating  the  lava, 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  produce  the  changes  in  quellion.  We  meet  with  fewdecom- 
poftd  livas,  within  which  we  do  not  find  fragments  of  fulphur  adherent,  condenfed 
there  by  the  acids  above  mentioned,  and  which  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  produced 
in  fuch  abundance  in  Solfatara. 

But  what  produdive  caufe  ftiall  we  aflign  for  thofe  fulphureous  vapours,  the  (low 
dedroyers  of  the  lava,  which  continually  lifue  from  a  number  of  fiflures  in  Solfatara, 
in  the  form  of  hot  white  fumes?  I  can  conceive  no  principle  to  which  they  can  with 
greater  probability  be  afcribed  th^n  thofe  fulphurs  of  iron,  (pyrites,)  which  abound  at 
the  bottom  of  the  volcano,  and  decompofing,  in  confeqpcnce  of  a  mixture  with  the  lub- 
terraneous  waters,  flowly  inflame,  and  produce  thofe  hot  fulphureous  vapours,  which 
evidently  prove  that  the  fubterraneous  conflagration  is  not  entirely  extinguifhed.  The 
noiiy  effervefcence,  likewife,  which  in  more  tiian  one  place  is  heard  under  the  plain  of 
Solfatara,  feems  to  give  a  certain  indication  of  the  decompofition  of  thcfe  fulphurs. 

The  dreams  of  vapour  which  arife  from  Solfatara,  according  to  Father  •  Delia  Torre, 
in  the  night  appear  like  flame.  No  perfon  ran  be  more  competent  to  afcertain  the  truth 
of  this  fac^  than  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  who  refides  near  the  place,  and  who,  when  I  quef- 
tiuiied  him  on  the  fubjed,  allured  me  that  he  had  never  obferved  any  fuch  appearance. 


•  Storia  del  V'cfuvlo. 
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It  is  however,  not  impoflible  but  that,  ajt  the  time  he  obferved  them,  they  might  have 
undergone  fome  change. 

'I'he  vapours  which  arife  from  the  grour  "^  the  Pifciarelli  are  very  few,  and  almod 
infenfible,  though  formerly  they  muft  have  ^een  numerous  and  f^rong,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  decompofition  and  whitenefs  of  the  lavas  found  there.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  noife  with  which  the  fprings  that  bear  this  name  burft  from  the 
earth.  They  refemble  a  boiling  caldron.  The  reafons  afTigned  for  this  phenomenon, 
by  different  authors,  are  various,  but,  hitherto,  all  conjeflural.  On  applying  the  ear 
to  the  place  where  the  fpring  iffues,  we  may  perceive  that  the  bubbling  noii'e  does  not 
proceed  from  any  great  depth,  but  from  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Were  the  ground  here  to  be  dug  into,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  difcover  this  fe- 
cret,  the  knowledge  of  which  might  prove  advantageous  to  volcanic  refearches.  My 
want  of  time,  and  other  caufes,  did  not  permit  me  to  make  the  experiment  myfelf  when 
I  was  at  Naples  ;  but  I  entertain  a  hope  that  what  I  have  faid  may  induce  fome  of  the 
lovers  of  natural  knowledge  in  that  city  to  engage  in  that  undertaking,  which  I  incline 
to  think  will  not  be  found  ufelefs. 

III.  We  have  feen  that  almoft  all  the  lavas  of  Solfatara  contain  within  them  (hoerls 
and  feltfpars.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  changes  occafioned  in  both  the  latter, 
by  the  aftion  of  fulphureous  acids,  are  coiifiderably  lefs  than  thofe  which  take  place  in 
the  lavas  their  matrices  ;  which  difference  muft  arife  from  the  nature  of  thefe  two  Hones, 
which  is  lefs  liable  to  extrinfic  injuries.  We  find  them,  in  faft,  firmly  refill  the  power 
of  the  humid  elements.  To  the  fouth  of  Vefuvius,  and  at  a  little  dillance  from  Salva- 
tore,  I  have  found  feveral  pieces  of  very  ancient  lava,  porous,  and  half-confumed  by 
time,  which,  however,  preferved  unaltered  their  black  cryftallized  Ihoerls. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  houfes  of  Pompeii,  long  fince  overwhelmed  by  Vefuviys, 
and  now  in  part  dug  in  6  and  cleared,  are  found  to  have  been  built  of  lava.  I  have 
afcertained  this  faft  on  the  fpot.  They  are  of  a  reddifli  colour,  very  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  fome  of  them  will  crumble  under  the  finger,  evident  proofs  of  the  change  they 
have  undergone ;  but  no  fuch  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  flioerls  they  contain  j 
they  dill  retain  the  hardnefs  and  glaffy  fplendour  which  is  appropriate  to  that  ffone. 

We  likewife  know  that  the  feltfpars  are  indeftrudible  by  the  air,  as  appears  in  the 
porphyries  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

IV.  1  have  already  remarked  that  the  lavas  of  Solfatara  ufually  have  for  their  bafis  the 
petrofilex  and  the  horn-ftone.  I  fhall  add  that  I  have  alfo  met  with  the  granite  in  them, 
though  not  in  a  large  mafs,  but  in  fmall  detachad  pieces,  which  induced  me  to  doubt 
whether  they  properly  belong  to  this  volcano  ;  and  as  they  likewife  appeared  to  me  un- 
touched by  the  fire,  I  rather  inclined  to  believe  them  adventitious.  This  granite  confifls 
of  two  fubftanccs,  quartz  and  Ihoerl. 

But  another  produdion  uiuft  not  be  forgotten,  which  forms  large  heaps  on  one  fide 
of  the  internal  crater  of.  this  volcano.  This  is  an  afh-coloured  tufa,  of  a  middling  con- 
fiftcnce,  in  Urata  of  various  thicknefs,  with  the  fupcrficies  of  each  ftratum  covered  with 
a  black  cruft,  in  which  may  be  difcovered  manifeft  vefliges  of  plants.  The  Abbe 
Breifliik,  who  firft  obferved  this  tufa,  after  having  {hewn  it  me  on  the  fpot,  gave  me 
fome  of  thefe  impreffjons  of  plants  to  examine,  conjecturing  them  to  be  fome  fpecics 
of  the  al^ij  marina,  or  fea-wced.  While  I  was  at  Naples,  I  had  not  fufficient  tim<!  ro 
make  an  accurate  examination  of  them ;  but  this  I  afterwards  made  at  Pavia,  from  feve- 
ral fpccimens  of  the  fame  tufa.  Some  parts  exhibited  only  the  imprcffions  of  plants, 
but  in  othtrs  I  found  real  leaves..  They  are  ftriated,  with  ftrire  running  Icngthwile,  and 
when  touched  with  the  point  of  a  ncjdle,  eafily  break,  and  appear  converted  into  a 
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carbonaceous  fubnance.  At  firft  I  doubted  whether  they  were  plants  of  the  alga  ;  but 
on  exaniiiniig  them  ajr;rn,  carefully,  witii  a  lens,  and  comparing  the  leaves  found  in 
the  tufa  with  thole  of  tlic  natural  alga,  I  was  fully  convinced  they  were. 

This  obferv.ition  appeared,  both  to  me  and  the  Abbe  Breidak,  to  be  of  confiderable 
importance  ;  lincc  we  may  conclude  from  it,  that  part  of  Solfatara  wliich  is  formed  by 
this  tufa,  has  once  made  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fca,  and  been  thrown  up  by  the 
aiftion  of  fubniariiie  fires.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  reft  of  it  has  had  the  fame 
origin,  and  that  all  the  fublfances  of  t'.iis  volcano  have  ilTued  from  the  waters  of  the 
fen.  Such  we  know  to  have  been  the  .»ri;';in  of  many  other  mountains,  either  now  actu- 
ally burning;,  or  vhich  have  ceafcd  *.■>  Iiiirn. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  alum  and  fal-ammoniac  have  been  extraded  from 
this  half  extiiij^viiflied  volcano.  The  method  employed  for  each  was  as  follows.  lu 
the  procefs  for  the  alum,  certain  fquare  places  were  cleared  out  in  the  plain  of  Solfatara, 
in  uhicli  it  cillorefced,  and  the  illlortfeences  were  fwept  together,  a'd  from  them,  by 
methods  well  known,  the  fait  was  coliedcd  purifird.  The  fal-ammoniac  was  obtained 
by  placing  a  number  of  pieces  of  tile  round  the  aperuires  from  which  that  fait  ifl'ued,  in 
the  form  of  a  fubtle  vapour  upon  whii  h  the  va|)our  was  comlenled.  A  defcription  of 
thefe  avo  methods  is  to  be  louiid  in  almoffall  the  authors  who  have  written  on  Solfa- 
tara ;  fomcof  whom,  with  reafon,  cenfure  tht-m  as  imperfed,anJ  confequently  not  likely 
to  produce  the  profit  which  mi  ht  be  obtaimil. 

13ut  we  may  now  hope  that  both  thi^fe  manufactures  may  becciric  objer^s  of  importance 
imder  the  direclion  of  the  Abbe  Breillak,  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  Baron  Don  Giu- 
fcppe  Brentano,  who  has  faken  this  celebrated  Fhlegrean  field  at  a  conftant  rent.  The 
Abbe,  proceeding  on  the  principle  that  the  quantity  of  alum  procured  from  Solfatara 
mud  be  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  fpaceon  which  it  elHorefces,  inftead  of  the  nar- 
row fquarcs  formerly  appropriated  to  tiiis  purpofe,  and  called  gardens,  has  greatly  ex- 
tended the  fpaces  allotted  ;  and  that  th  •  preparation  of  this  fait  may  not  be  prevented 
by  the  rain-water  draining  into  the  bottom  from  the  ficcp  fides  of  the  volcano,  he  das 
furrounded  them  with  Imall  ditches,  with  deep  wei>«  at  intervals  which  receive  the  water, 
and  where  it  is  foon  abforbed  by  the  fpongy  earth  In  the  lowor  part  of  thefe  fides  he 
has  likewife  opened  a  number  of  cavities  equally  proper  to  furnilh  alum. 

Ihe  lame  principle  appears  to  have  guided  the  Abbe  in  his  attempts  to  increafe  the 
quantity  produced  of  fal-ammoniac,  by  making  ufeof  long  and  capacious  tubes  of  earth, 
open  at  both  extremities,  and  baked  in  the  furnace.  Thefe  receive  it  their  lower  ends 
the  vapours  abounding  with  this  fait,  which  attaches  itfelf  to  their  inner  fides,  and  foctns 
there  a  cruft  that  in  time  increafes  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs.  I  have  feen  with  pieafure 
at  Naples  the  eifeds  of  thefe  two  methods ;  and  it  is  expefted  they  will  be  Hill  more 
productive,*  when  fome  alteraiions  fuggelled  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  this  bufincls 
have  been  madf:. 

Formerly  fulphur  was  cxtracled  from  the  crater  of  this  volcano;  but  the  fmall 
quantity  of  it,  and  the  low  price  ol  the  commodity,  have  caufed  this  labour  to  be 
abandoned. 

Defcending  from  Solfatara,  a  liltle  above  the  level  of  the  fca,  and  near  to  Pozzuolo, 
we  meet  with  the  ruins  ot  a  temple,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Serapis,  and  in 
niodern  times  freed  from  a  ilimy  eruption  under  w  hich  it  was  buried.  This  edifice  may 
at  once  gratify  the  admirer  of  the  imitativt-  art.s  by  its  architecture,  and  the  curiofity  of 
the  naturalift.  Among  the  parts  which  ftill  remain  entire,  are  three  beautiful  columns 
oi  that  Ipeciesof  white  Grecian  marble,  ufually  called  cipolUno.  i'hey  are  ereCt,  but  at 
the  heii^ht  of  about  niae  feet  from  the  ground,  each  colunm  begins  to  appear  worn ; 
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and  this  weanng  extending  round  the  column,  forms  a  horizo.  baad  or 
is  rough  and  unequal,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  while  the  reu  nder  of  u 
fmooth  and  poliflied.  This  band  is  in  every  part  bored  by  thr  -re  aiiiiu; 
Mytilus  lithophagus  by  Linnaeus,  and  in  fome  of  the  perforation, >  ells 

found,  either  entire  or  in  fragments. 

But  befides  this  fpecies,  which  is  well  known  to  Conchiologifts,  I  have  difcovered 
another,  which  I  had  before  found,  in  a  living  ftate,  in  fome  fubaqueous  marbles  in  the 
lake  of  Venice,  an  accurate  defcription  of  which  I  fliall  rcferve  for  another  work.  Several 
of  the  (hells  of  this  mytilus,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  other,  are  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
forations of  this  part  of  the  column.  In  fad,  on  examining  with  attention  befides  tht; 
holes  made  by  the  two  fpecies  of  mytili  already  mentioned,- 1  found  many  others,  ex- 
tremely fmall  ones,  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  different  fpecies  of  marine 
'  animalcula,  will  know  to  be  the  work  of  other  lithophagous  worms.  I  mull  likewife 
add  that  I  have  found  among  them  fome  ferpules,  and  particularly  the  contort uplicuta^ 
and  the  triquetra  of  Linnaeus.  Thefe  are  the  marine  animalcula  which  have  eaten  into  . 
the  three  columns  near  the  middle  of  the  ftiafr,  producing  that  circle  of  inequalities  and 
roughnefs,  except  which  there  is  no  veftige  of  thefe  animals. 

On  the  plain  of  the  Temple  are  found  fevcral  other  fragments  of  columns,  fome  of 
the  fame  cipoUino  marble  with  the  former,  and  others  of  African  marble  ;  which  frag- 
ments have  likewife  bands  or  fillets  of  inequalities  and  roughnefs  fimilar  to  thofe  before 
defcribed,  above  and  below  which  the  marble  is  perfectly  fmooth,  and  dill  retains  the 
polifli  it  originally  received  from  the  hand  of  the  artift. 

On  the  fame  plain  we  fee  fcattered  feveral  columns  of  granite  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  oriental  j  the  component  parts  of  which  are  black  mica  with  large  flakes,  which  is 
very  abundant,  a  large  proportion  of  feltfpar  and  quartz.  But  thefe  columns  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  corroding  worms ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expefted  that  they  (hould,  as 
it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  inftances,  that  they  only  attack  calcareous  ftone. 

M.  Ferber,  in  his  letters  before  cited,  mentions  this  appearance  in  the  columns ;  but 
he  only  notices  the  mytilus  lithophagus,  which  he  calls  the  pholas  or  dadylus.  But  the 
cavities  in  which  thefe  pholades  have  lodged  being  nine  feet  high  above  the  prefent  level 
of  the  fea,  he  infers  that  the  fea  has  funk  nine  feet,  fupporting  this  inference  by  the  ob- 
fervation  "  that  tlie  pholades  always  refide  in  rocks  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  never  are  found  near  the  bottom." 

But  this  is  an  affumption  contrary  to  fad,  as  I  fliall  eafily  prove.  The  pholades  in 
thefe  columns,  which,  according  to  Linnxus  and  other  fydematic  naturali(ts,  belong  to 
the  genus  of  the  mytili,  I  have  very  frequently  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  at  Genoa, 
and  in  its  environs,  within  the  port  itfelf  of  that  city,  in  feveral  places  in  the  fea  of  Iftria, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  likewife  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  all  thefe 
places  I  have  found  them  in  fub-aqueous  rocks,  never  or  fcarcely  ever  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water  ;  and  frequently  I  have  procured  them  to  be  fiflicd  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  the  means  of  long  and  flout 
forceps,  which  drew  up  large  pieces  of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  contained  in  a  living 
ftatc.  I  have  alio  in  my  pofloHion  feveral  of  thele  pholades,  or  more  properly  fpeaking 
mytili,  infixed  within  the  hard  fliells  of  very  large  oyftcrs  fiflied  up  in  my  prefence  from 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  two  feet.  But  in  thefe  columns  we  find  not  only 
the  remains  of  mytili,  but  of  ferpules  and  of"  other  very  fmall  lithophagous  worms  which 
arc  ftunid  in  the  fea  at  every  depth.  As  therefore  the  luppofition  of  Ferber,  that  the 
pholades  or  mytili  always  refide  at  the  furface  of  the  water  only  is  contrary  to  fad,  his 
dedudion  that  the  level  of  the  fea  has  funk  nine  feet  fince  the  time  of  the  coroduig  of 
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thefe  columns,  muft  likewife  evidently  be  erroneous.  All  that  we  can  with  certainty 
affirm  is,  that  the  circle  or  fillet  which  has  been  the  habitation  of  thefe  marine  wnrtns, 
has  been  covered  by  the  fea  for  a  long  feries  of  years ;  as  mny  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
mains of  thcfc  animals  found  in  the  cells  they  have  lunk,  which  (new  that  they  hail  at  rained 
their  pcrfeft  lize,  to  complete  which  they  require  nearly  half  a  century,  as  1  could  prove 
by  inconteitible  fads,  did  I  not  fear  it  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  fubjeit.         ' 

It  may  perhaps  be  obje£tcd,  that  it  iiuiil  appear  extraordinary  that  thefe  columns 
which  are  now  in  an  ered  pofition,  (houlJ  have  been  fo  long  waflicd  by  the  fca-water  in 
that  circle  only,  while  the  part  cf  the  fliaft  below  it  remained  untouched.  Yet  mi^jht 
they  not,  before  they  were  employed  in  the  fabric  of  which  they  made  a  part,  have  been 
buried  in  the  fea  in  fuch  a  manner  that  this  circle  alone,  whicli  is  now  rich  with  marine 
fp'  ils,  might  be  acccflibic  to  the  water  *  ?  But  though  this  hypothcfis  fhould  not  ap-^ 
pear  fatis'adory,  and  I  have  no  other  to  oiler,  I  fliall  contint  myfelf  witli  dating  the' 
fads  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  without  feeUng  any  great  folicitude  that  I  am  not  able 
to  explain  them. 


'  CHAP.    III. — THE    CROTTA    DEL    CANE.  ' 

Errors  cf  Ferbcr  relative  to  this  celebrated  grotto, — Experiments  of  the  Author  and  Abbe 
Breijlak,  relative  to  the  mortiferous  vapour. — Dcfcription  of  the  grotto. — ConjcHure  that 
the  vapour  was  anciently  more  extenfivc. — lis  mean  height. — Us  heat  greater  than  that  of 
the  aimofpherc.  —  Ccrt/ijis  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  mixed  ivitb  atmrfpheric  air  andazotic  gas. — 
This  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  Abb::  Breijlak,  is  the  produce  of  the  carbure  of  iron 
contained  in  vAcanic  fuhfianccs,  and  combined  with  oxvgcnc. — The  mephitic  vapour  exhibits 
no  Jigns  of  nuignetifm  or  eUdricity. — Phenomena  which  accompanied  the  burning  ofjeveral 
fubjlances  placed  within  the  vapour. — Remarks  of  the  author  on  the  experiments  of  the 
Abbe  Breijlak,  and  his  conjtdurcs  on  the  origin  of  this  carbonic  acid. 

HAVING  vlfited  Solfatara  and  the  furrounding  rocks,  continuing  my  journey  to  the 
weft,  1  foon  arrived  at  the  Grotta  del  Cane.  There  is  no  perfon  converfant  with,  litera- 
ture who  does  not  know  that  this  name  has  been  given  to  a  fmall  cavern  between  Na- 
ples and  Foz/Aiolo,  bccaufe  if  a  dog  be  brought  intt)  it,  and  his  nofe  held  to  the  ground, 
he  foon  begins  lo  breathe  with  dilficnliv,  and  lofes  all  fenfe,  and  even  life  if  he  be  not 
fpecdily  removed  into  the  open  and  purer  air.  This  grotto,  though  fo  celebrated  both 
in,  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  fad  fliares  its  fame  with  fevcral  other  places  which  arc 
endowed  with  the  fame  deleterious  quality  ;  as  it  is  only  one  of  the  almolt  innumerable 
peftiferous  vapours  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  cfpccially  in  volcanic  countries,  which 
are  quickly  fataJ  both  to  brute  animals  and  man,  thou};h  they  do  not  ofl'er  to  the  eye 
the  flightelt  indication  cf  their  prefence.  They  have  been  mentioned  by  a  numerous 
lift  of  writers,  whom  I  might  cite,  were  I  difpofed  to  make  an  unfeafonable  parade  of  my 
reading.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  tiie  greater  part  of  thefe  vapours  are  only  tempo- 
rary, whereas  that  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane  is  perpetual,  and  feems  to  have  produced  its 
deadly  efflds  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A  man  (landing  ered  fuflers  nothing  from  it,  as  the 
mephiiic  vapour  rifes  only  to  a  fmall  height  from  the  ground  :  I  therelorc  entered  it 
without  danger ;  but  notwithftanding  the  moft  attentive  obfervation  I  could  make,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  fmalleft  vifible  exhalation. 


•  They  itijy  hare  original)  btlorgcj  to  an  edifice  in  a  d;;1ant  country,  overwhelmed  by  the  fea. 
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It  therefore  appeared  to  me  that  M.  Fc -ber  muft  have  been  miftaken,  when  he  fays, 
••  the  killing  damps  rife  from  the  ground  about  a  palm  above  the  floor,  move  along  it  as  a 
uhitc  fmoke,  and  fpread  through  the  door  ip.  the  open  air  *."  But  as  it  has  already  been 
obl'crved  that  the  fmoke  of  a  torch  extinguiflied  In  the  vapour  finks  downwards,  affumes 
a  whitifli  colour,  and  goes  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  door ;  it  appears  probable  that  this 
occafioncd  las  midake,  efpecially  as  he  mentions  the  experiment  of  the  extinguiflied 
torch  in  the  fame  place. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  him  that  the  mifchicvous  effeds  of  this  vapour  are  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  air  being  deprived  of  its  claflicity  fj  fincc  it  has  been  demonftrated  that 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  carbonic-acid  gas ;  as  was  firlt  proved  by  his  learned 
countryman,  M.  Adolphus  Murray.  As  we  know  likewifc,  that  a  candle  being  extin. 
guilhed  in  this  gas,  the  fumes  which  proceed  from  it  mix  more  readily  with  the  gas  than 
with  the  atmofphcric  air ;  we  perceive  why  the  fmoke  of  a  torch  that  ceafes  to  burn  in 
the  Grotta  del  Cane  finks  where  the  pelliferous  vapour  is  flrongeft,  and  pafling  along 
the  ground,  goes  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the  door. 

'1  he  perfon  who  is  the  keeper  or  guide  at  the  grotto,  and  who  fliews  to  flrangers  the 
experiment  of  the  dog  for  a  gratuity,  when  the  animal  is  panting  and  half  dead,  take* 
him  into  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  throws  him  into  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Agna- 
no  i  infinuating  that  this  fliort  immerfion  into  the  water  is  neceffary  completely  to  reftore 
him.  M.  Ferber  relates  this  faft,  and  fliews  that  he  believed  all  that  was  told  him  con- 
cerning it.  The  truth  however  is,  that  the  plunging  the  dog  into  the  lake  is  a  mere 
trick  to  render  the  experiment  morefpccious,  and  obtain  money  from  the  credulous,  as 
the  atmofpheric  air  alone  is  fufllcient  to  rcfliore  the  animal  to  life. 

The  experiments  made  by  M.  Murray,  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  this  mephitic  va- 
pour, have  difcovered  to  us  what  was  before  unknown,  and  we  owe  to  him  every 
grateful  acknowledgement.  They  have  not  however  explained  every  thing  we  could 
wifli  to  learn  relative  to  this  cavern.  Whoever  is  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  acquainted  in  any  degree  with  the  difiicu'.t  art  of  making  experiments,  muft  be  con- 
vinced what  a  number  of  iht-fo  might  be  made  in  it,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  throw 
new  light  on  phyfiology  and  phyfics.  I  conceived  a  ftrong  defire  to  attempt  feveral, 
and  communicated  my  intention  to  the  Abbe  Breiilak,  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
Grotta  del  Cane.  We  agreed  to  divide  them  b. 'tween  us,  that  I  fliould  apply  myfelf 
to  the  phyfiological,  or  thofe  which  had  for  their  objed  living  beings,  and  he  beftow 
his  attention  on  the  phyfical.  As  I  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  Sicily,  I  refoived 
to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  on  my  return  to  Naples.  But  Mount  Etna  and  the 
Lipari  ifles  detained  me  a  long  time  ;  and  when  I  returned  I  had  fcarcely  time  to  vifit 
Vefuvius,  being  obliged  to  repair  almoft;  immediately  to  Padua,  to  begin  my  public  lec- 
tures in  Natural  Hiitory.  My  friend  the  Abbe,  however,  who  refides  conftantly  near 
Solfatara,  in  confequence  of  his  fuperintendance  of  the  v/orks  there,  proceeded  after  mj 
departure  to  fulfil  the  talk  I  hadafligned  him,  and  communicated  to  me  the  refult  of  his 
experiments  in  a  letter,  which  with  his  confent  I  here  publifii,  as  1  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  highly  gratifying  to  my  readers. 

"  RESPECTABLE    FRIEND,  NapkSy  Nov.  CLOy  iy<)0. 

*'  WHEN  you  vifited  this  city  two  years  ago,  to  make  obfervations  on  the  Phlegrean 
Fields,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  propofe  to  me  to  aflift  you  in  making  a  regular  feries 


•  Ferber's  Travels  through  Italy,  p.  146  of  the  Englilh  iraailatioH. 
t  Ferber's  Travcii. 
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of  experiments  on  the  celebrated  mephitic  vapour  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane.  You  may 
retiiembt.r  that  \vv.  agreed  to  divide  between  us  the  objects  to  be  examined.  You  pro- 
pofed  to  inquire  in  what  maimer  the  exhalation  ads  on  the  animal  occonomy,  fo  as  firft 
torufpcnd  its  fundions,  and  at  lad  totally  deftroy  them,  unlefs  the  means  of  reftoration 
arc  Ipeedily  applietl.  This  problem,  though  confidercd  by  many,  has  never  been  in- 
vefligateil  with  that  precifion  and  accuracy  which  it  deferves,  nor  have  experiments  been 
fuiliciently  multiplied  and  diverfified  to  eitablilh  a  general  rule.  From  you  I  cxpeded 
that  it  would  have  received  new  light,  accuflomed  as  you  are  to  develop  the  nioft  com- 
plicated arcana  of  nature.  In  the  experiments  to  be  made,  you  reierved  to  yourfelf  the 
phyfiological,  leaving  to  me  the  phyfico-chemical.  Your  journey  into  Sicily,  and  your 
hally  return  to  Padua  to  cxercife  the  duties  of  your  profeflbrlhip,  rendered  it  impoflible 
at  that  time  for  you  to  execute  your  part  of  the  plan.  I  lu.ve  not  dared  to  treat  a  fub- 
ject  reftrved  for  you,  but  I  hope  that  fome  other,  to  me  fortunati',  combination  of  cir- 
cumftances  may  once  more  bring  you  back  to  Naples,  and  afford  )ou  an  oppoitnnity  to 
profecute  thefe  inquiries,  together  with  others  analogous  to  them.  In  ihe  mean  time, 
in  fome  cxcurfions  which  I  have  made  to  the  lake  Agnano,  I  have  evamined  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  this  little  grotto  ;  and  have  made  feveral  experiments,  by  the  detail  of 
which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  gratified.  The  fubjed  it  is  true,  has  been  repeatedly 
examined  by  many  naturalills,  both  natives  of  Italy  and  foreigners  ;  but  their  fuccefs  has 
not  been  fufficient  to  preclude  every  new  experiment. 

"  The  mephitic  vapour,  as  you  well  know,  occupies  the  floor  of  a  fmall  grotto  near  the 
lake  Agnano,  a  place  highly  interefting  to  naturalills  from  the  phenomena  its  environs 
prefent,  and  the  hills  within  which  it  is  included.  This  jjrotto  is  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
eafl  fide  of  the  lake,  at  a  little  dillance  from  it.  Its  length  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  its 
breadth  from  four  tc  five.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fmall  excavation,  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  puzzolana.  In  the  fides  of  the  grotto,  among  the  earthy 
volcanic  matters  are  found  pieces  of  lava  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  we  meet  witi»  fcat- 
tered  near  the  lake.  I  examined  fome  of  the»n,  and  found  them  a  compad  lava,  of  a 
deep  grey  colour,  interfperfcd  with  fmall  hexaedrous  prifms  of  mica.  They  are  of  an 
earthy  grain,  a  micaceous  confidence,  and  have  a  fenfible  effed  on  the  magnet.  Par- 
ticles ot  fehfpar  are  rarely  found  in  them,  and  we  meet  with  no  fpecimens  which  contain 
flioerls.  I  am  perfuadcd  that  were  new  excavations  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grotto, 
at  a  level  with  its  floor,  or  a  little  lower,  the  fame  mephitic  vapour  would  be  found,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  curious  to  afcertain  the  limits  of  its  extent.  It  would  likewife  be 
extremely  advantageous  for  phyfical  obfervations  were  the  grotto  fomewhat  enlarged, 
and  its  floor  reduced  to  a  level  horizontal  plain,  by  lowerinkf  it  two  or  three  feer,  and 
furrounding  it  by  a  low  wall,  with  (leps  at  the  entrance,  In  its  prefent  Hate,  it  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  for  experiments,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground  towards  the 
door  caufes  a  great  part  of  the  vapour,  Irom  the  effed  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  to  make  its 
way  out  clofe  to  the  ground.  When  1  confider  the  narrow  limits  of  this  place,  and  the 
fmall  quantity  of  the  vapour  which  has  rendered  it  fo  ceUbrated,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
muft  have  undergone  confiderable  changes;  for  it  docs  not  appear  probable  to  me  that 
Pliny  u)tant  only  the  prefent  confined  vapour,  when  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ^3.)  enumerating  many 
places  from  which  a  deadly  air  exhaled,  he  mentions  the  territory  of  Pozzuolo.  Thtj 
internal  fermentations  by  which  it  is  caided  are  certainly  much  diminiflud  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  Agnano.  The  water  near  its  banks  is  no  longer  feen  to  bubble  up,  from  the 
difengagement  of  a  gas,  as  we  learn  that  it  formerly  did,  Irom  accoimts  of  no  very  great 
aritiquity.  1  have  attentivelv  exaniinetl  the  borders  of  the  lake  when  its  waters  were  at 
(he  hi^hcfl,  and  aiivr  lieuvy  ruins,  but  1  nc\cr  could  dil'cuver  a  finglg  bubble  of  air.     A 
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number  of  aquatic  infe£ls  which  fport  on  the  furface,  may  at  firfl:  viiw  nrcafion  foirie 
dtccplion;  but  a  little  obfervation  will  deted  the  error,  li  we  ^o  not  liij-poli-  thole 
authors  who  have  dcfcribed  the  ebullition  of  the  water  near  the  banks  of  ilic  like  Ag- 
nano  to  have  been  deceived,  we  muft  at  leaft  confefs  that  this  phenomenon  has  now  ccarod. 
The  quantity  of  the  hepatic  vapours  which  rife  in  the  contiguous  ftoves,  called  the  Itovcs  of 
St.  Germane,  muft  likewife  be  greatly  diminilhed  from  what  it  anciently  was :  for  adjtiia- 
ing  to  the  prefent  ftoves,  we  ftill  find  the  remains  of  a  fpacious  ancient  fabric,  with  tubes- 
of  terra  cotta  infertcd  in  the  walls,  which  by  their  direction  ftiew  for  what  purpofe  they 
were  intended.  It  appears  certain  that  this  was  a  building  in  which  by  the  means  of 
pipes  properly  diCpoled,  the  vapours  of  the  place  were  introduced  into  difl'erent  rooms, 
for  the  ufe  of  patients,  who  were  accommodated  there  in  a  much  better  manner  than 
they  are  in  the  modern  ftoves  of  St.  Germano,  which  wretched  places  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  endure  but  the  hope  of  being  reftored  to  health.  To  thefe  ruins,  how- 
ever, the  vapours  no  longer  extend  ;  fo  that  if  this  edifice  ftill  remained,  it  could  not 
be  employed  for  the  purpole  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  veins  of  pyrites  which 
have  produced  the  more  ancient  conflagrations  of  the  Piilegrcan  fields,  between  Naples 
and  Cuma,  and  which  in  fomc  places  are  entirely  confumed,  approach  their  total  extinc- 
tion. But  let  us  proceed  to  the  experiments  made,,  and  frequently  repeated  within  the 
grotto. 

"  I.  The  firft  had  for  its  object  to  determine  the  height  of  the  mephitis  at  the  centre  of 
the  grotto,  that  is,  at  the  interfedion  of  the  line  of  its  greateft  length  with  that  of  its 
greateft  breadth.  This  heij^ht  varies  according  to  the  different  difpofitions  and  temper- 
atures of  the  atniofphere,  the  diverfity  of  winds,  and  the  accidental  variations  that  take 
place  in  the  internal  fermentations  by  which  the  vapour  is  produced  ;  it  may  however 
be  eftimated  at  a  mean,  at  eight  Paris  inches. 

"II.  The  entrance  into  the  m<.phitis  is  accompanied  with  a  flight  fenfationof  heat,  in 
the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  legs.  When,  in  the  year  1786,  I  vifited  the  large  me- 
phitic  vapours  of  Latera,  in  the  duchy  of  Caltro,  I  likewife  obfcrved  that  they  produced 
the  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  part  of  the  boily  which  was  encompalfed  by  the  mephitic 
atmofphere.  Yet  on  taking  out  of  the  vapour  feveral  fubftances  which  had  remained 
in  it  a  long  time,  as  ftones,  leaves,  carcafes  of  animals,  &:c.  I  found  that  thefe  were  of 
the  fame  temperature  with  theatinofplieric  air  ;  but  as  1  had  broken  my  thermometer  on 
the  road,  and  was  unable  to  procure  another  in  any  of  the  places  through  which  I  palled, 
I  could  not  afccrtain  the  temperature  of  the  mephitis.  I  felt  in  my  body  a  ilight  I'cgrce 
of  heat,  which  I  could  not  perceive  in  the  fubftances  1  took  out  of  the  mephilic  vapour;  and 
endeavouring  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  I  concluded  that  the  temperature  of  the 
mephitis  was  the  fame  with  that  of  theatmofpheric  air,which  I  attempted  to  explain  to  my- 
felf  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Craw  ford.  Buta  number  of  other  experiments  made- 
in  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  convinced  me  that  this  exhalation  has  a  diftind  degree  of  heat,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  atmofpherc.  In  thefe  experiments,  which  I  repeated  many  t.mcs, 
the  thermometer  fufpendcd  at  the  aperture  of  the  grotto,  three  feet  above  the  furfaceof  the 
mephitis,  ftood  at  between  1 3  and  14  of  Reaumur's  Icale  (62  and  64  of  Fahrenheit's)  ; 
and  placing  the  ball  on  the  ground,  fo  that  it  was  inimerfed  in  the  mepliitic  vapour,  the 
nuicury  arofe  to  between  21  and  22  of  Reaumur  (t^o  and  82  of  Fahrenheit).  Nor 
ought  it  to  excite  lurprife,  that  the  fubftances  taken  out  of  the  mephitis  did  not  exhibit: 
this  div'  rfity  of  temperature,  both  becaule  the  dilference  is  fmall,  and  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  humidity  with  which  they  are  always  loaded,  and  which  produces  on  their 
jurlace  a  continual  evaporation.  1  frequently  repeated  this  experiment,  making  ui'e  of 
dillereat.thcimoineters,  becaufe  I  knew  that  tliccckbiutcd  M.  Adolphus  Murray,  when 
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he  made  his  experiments  in  the  Grotta  del  .Cane,  had  not  obferved  the  vapour  to  pro- 
duce any  eiFeft  on  the  mercury  in  tiie  thermometer. 

"  III.  I  repeated,  for  -.ny  own  fatisf'adion,  theufual  experiments  made  by  many  natis 
ralifts,  with  the  tindure  cfturnfole,  lime-water,  the  cryllallizations  of  alkalis,  the  ab- 
fnrption  of  water,  and  the  acidulous"  ta(le  c<imnitmicatecl  to  it,  which  prove  beyond  all 
doubt  t!ie  exiileiice  cf  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid,  in  the  exhalation  of  which  we  treat. 
But  is  it  ccmpofed  of  fixed  air  alone  ?  This  I  wiflied  to  afcertain.  When  expofed  in  a 
eudiometer  to  nitrous  gap,  an  abforption  lork  place,  to  about  the  ,', '-  of  the  quantity. 
In  a  phial  filled  with  this  air,  and  coiitiiuiod  wiih  the  niouth  iminerfcd  in  water  for  fif- 
teen days,  the  water  (lowly  rofe  until  it  occiipietl  ^v°8■ :  it  may  therefore  be  concluded, 
that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  i^afo  which  compofe  the  mephitic  air  of  the 
Grotta  del  Cane  arc  as  follows  :  -,\%  of  vif.d  aii",  or  oxygenous  gas,  ,\v  of  fixed  air,  or 
carbonic  acid,  snd  -\%  of  phlogillicated  air,  or  azotic  gas  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  ^  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  atmofpheric  air,  with  a  final!  cjuantity  of  azotic  gas,  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  atuiolphtricair. 

"  The  vicinity  of  the  grotto  to  the  ftoves  of  Agnano,  the  warm  vapours  of  which  con- 
lain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hydrogenous  fulphurated  gas,  induced  me  to  fufp'^cl  that 
lome  portion  of  the  latter  might  be  found  mixed  with  the  gas  of  the  mephitis  ;  but  I 
was  not  able  to  difcover  in  it  the  finalltft  quantity.  I  made  ufe  of  the  fugar  of  lead,  or 
acetitc  of  lead,  which,  as  you  well  know,  is  extremely  feufible  to  the  flighted  imprcfiion 
of  hepatic  gas,  leaving  it  innnerfed  In  the  mephitis  ior  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  curious  problem  to  invcitigate  the  origin  of  this  fixed  air.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  diffi  rem  opinions  of  naturalifls,  fome  of  whom  confider  it  as  an  at- 
niofpheric  air,  changeii  into  tixed  by  the  action  of  the  electric  matter  of  the  lava  ;  while 
others  fuppofe  it  produced  by  a  flow  and  fucceflive  decompofition  of  the  calcareous 
earth,  efieOed  cither  by  a  fubtcn-aneous  fire,  or  by  an  acid.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the 
Grotta  del  Cane  there  is  not  a  fingle  vein  of  lava,  and  that  the  atmofphere  of  that  vici- 
nity exhibits  no  particular  figns  of  eledricity.  '1  he  hypothefis  founded  on  the  decom- 
pofition of  the  calcareous  earth,  is  likcwife  fubjccl  to  great  diflicultics.  Our  excellent 
common  friend,  the  Commendatory  de  Dolomieu,  in  his  valuable  notts  to  the  diflj^rta- 
tions  of  Bergman  on  the  products  of  volcanos,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fixed  air  of  volcanic 
places  is  produced  by  the  re-action  of  the  fulphur  on  the  calcareous  earth,  with  which  it 
forms  a  liver  ci'  earthy  fulpl.ur.  I  am  Vather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fixed  air  of 
volcanized  countries  is  not  developed  ready  formed  from  any  iubflanee,  but  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plumbago  contained  in  the  iron,  with  which  all  volcanic  fubflanccs  abound, 
combined  with  the  bale  of  vital  air  aflibrded  by  the  internal  decompofitions  of  the  py- 
rites. I  am  not  induced  to  embrace  this  fyftem  by  its  novelty.  Ihe  experiments  of 
MeflieursLavnifier,  BertholktjMongez,  Laiidriani,  and  uiany  other  excellent  chemills, 
compared  with  local  obfervations,  have  proved,  btyond  a  doubt,  the  exigence  of  plum- 
bago in  iron.  It  is  certain  that  all  volcanic  fubihuicts  abound  in  iron,  and  the  lupatic 
vapours  which  rife  in  the  ftoves  ol  St.  Germano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane, 
prove  the  internal  decompofition  of  the  pyrites,  which  dill  takes  place  here  r  a  decom- 
pofition which,  by  giving  birth  to  the  mephitic  acid,  furniflies  likewife  the  bafo  of 
vital  air. 

"  IV.  Among  the  notices  which  thcceKbrafed  Bergman  wiflied  to  receive,  relative  to 
the  Grotta  del  C.aiie,  he  defired  a  detail  of  the  phenomena  ot  magnetifm  and  ele<!:lricity. 
With  rt'fpedt  to  the  former,  I  have  obferved  nt^  new  appearance.  The  magnetic  needle, 
placeil  iin  the  ground,  and  confiquently  innnerfed  in  the  mephitis,  rcftcd  in  the  direc- 
tion ol  its  meridian  j  and,  at  the  approach  ol  a  magnetized  bar,  exhibited  the  ufual 
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effefts  of  attrafliion  and  repulfion,  according  as  either  pole  was  prefented.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  article,  it  is  not  poflible  to  make  eleftrical  experiments  within  the 
mephitis  ;  not  becaufe  that  kind  of  air  is  a  conductor  of  the  eledric  fluid,  as  M.  Murray 
imagined,  but  becaufe  the  humidity  that  conftantly  accompanies  it  difperfes  the  tleftric 
niatter,  which  not  being  colleded  in  a  conduftor,  cannot  be  rendered  ienfible.  I  feveral 
times  attempted  to  fire  hifl.iramable  gas,  in  the  mephitic  vapour,  with  eleftric  fparks,  by 
means  of  the  condudor  of  the  elcdrophorus  ;  but,  notwithftanding  my  utmofl:  endea- 
vours to  animate  the  elrdricity,  I  never  could  obtain  a  fmgle  fpark ;  as  the  ifolator 
became  a  condudor  the  moment  it  entered  into  the  mephitis,  on  account  of  the  humi- 
dity which  adhered  to  its  furface. 

"  V.  One  of  the  principal  objeds  of  the  refearches  of  academies  and  naturalifts  at  pre- 
fent  is  t'  theory  of  the  combu(tion  of  bodies.  My  firfl:  experiment  was  direded  to 
afcertaia  whether  thofe  fpontaneous  inflammations  which  relult  from  the  mixture  of 
concentrated  acids  with  eflential  oils  could  be  obtained.  I  placed  on  the  ground,  in  the 
grotto,  a  liuiili  veflel,  in  fuch  a  (ituation  that  the  mephitis  r6fe  fix  inches  above  the 
edges  of  the  veflel.  I  made  ufe  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids^ 
and  the  fame  inflammation  followed,  accompanied  with  a  lively  flame,  as  would  have 
taken  place  in  the  open  atn'ofpheric  air.  The  denfe  fmok';  which  always  accompanies 
thefe  inflammations,  attraftcd  by  the  humidity  of  the  mephitis,  prefented  its  undulations 
to  tlie  eye,  and  formed  a  very  pleafing  objeft.  As  I  had  put  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
acid  in  the  veflel,  I  repeatedly  poured  in  a  little  of  the  oil,  and  the  flame  appeared  in 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel  fifteen  times  fucceflively.  This  oxygenous  principle  contained 
in  the  acids,  and  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  principally  abounds,  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  the  production  and  duration  of  this  flame,  though  enveloped  in  an  atmofphere 
inimical  to  inflammation. 

"  In  the  diltrid  of  Latera,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  obferved  that  in  a  mephitis 
of  hydrogenous  fulphurated  gas,  or  hepatic  gas,  a  flow  combuftion  of  phofphorus  took 
place,  witli  the  fame  refplcndcnce  as  in  the  atmofpheric  air.  As  I  had  not  with  me  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  phofphorus,  I  could  not  proceed  further  with  this  experiment,  nor 
vary  it  as  might  have  been  ncc;  il'iry^  In  tlie  mephitis  of  Agnano,  the  firft  experiment 
1  made  was  with  common  phofphoric  matches,  of  which  I  broke  five,  holding  them 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  confcquontly  immei  ll'd  in  the  mephitis.  I'hey  all  produced  a 
fhort  and  tvanlicnt  thuiio,  which  became  extiiiguilhed  the  moment  it  was  communicated 
to  the  wick  of  a  candle.  '1  he  fecond  experiment  I  made  was  the  following:  I  placed 
on  the  ground,  in  the  grotto,  a  Ljiig  table,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  end  of  it  was 
without  the  mephitis ;  while  tlie  otiier,  and  four-lifths  of  its  whole  Itngth,  were  im- 
niorfed  in  it.  Along  this  table  I  laid  a  train  of  gunpo\vder,  beginning  from  the  end 
with(Hit  tlie  mephitis ;  and  at  the  other,  which  was  immerfed  within  it,  the  depth  of 
feven  inche?,  1  placed,  adjoiiiii^g  to  the  gunpowder,  a  cylinder  of  phofphorus,  eight 
linos  in  length.  1  he  gunpowder  without  the  mephitis  being  fired,  the  combullion  was. 
foon  communit^atcd  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  train,  and  to  the  pholphorus,  which 
took  fire  with  decrepitation,  burnt  rapidly,  with  a  bright  flame,  flightly  coloured  with 
yellow  and  green,  and  left  on  the  wood  a  black  mark,  as  of  charcoal.  The  combuftion 
lafled  nearly  two  minutes,  till  the  w  hole  phofphoric  matter  was  confumed. 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  another  experiment.  I  placed  fome  j/unpowder  on  the  ground 
in  the  grotto  ;  and  having  lighted  a  cylinder  of  phofphorus  without  the  mephitis,  I  im- 
merged  it  within  it  while  burning,  carried  it  the  difhuice  of  ten  feet,  and  threw  it  on  the 
gunpowder,  which  immediately  took  fire.  No  alteration  was  perceptible  in  the  flame,, 
or  manner  of  Lurning,  of  the  lighted  phofphorus,  either  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance 
into  the  mephitis,  or  during  its  couliauauco  ui  it.  •   _ 
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**  I  afterwards  lighted  another  cylinder  of  phofphorus,  and  conveyed  it  immediately 
into  the  mephitis,  fupporting  it  with  a  fmall  piece  of  wood ;  and  this  likewii'e  burnt 
brifkly,  until  it  was  entirely  confumed. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  fufpefted  that,  in  the  experiments  with  gunpowder,  the  oxygenous 
gas  contained  in  the  nitre  co-operated  to  the  combuftion  of  the  phofphorus ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  independent  of  the  nitre,  this  curious  fubftance,  though  it  burnt  in  me- 
phitic  air,  prefentcd  the  fame  appearances  as  in  the  atmofpheric  air.  I  am  aware  that, 
among  the  experiments  of  M.  Lavoificr,  there  is  one  on  the  combuflion  of  phofphorus 
produced  by  means  of  a  burning  mirror,  under  a  glafs  bell,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
immcrfed  in  mercury.  That  excellent  naturalift  obferved  that  the  phofphorus  began 
to  burn,  but  that  in  a  few  moments  the  air  of  the  receiver  being  no  longer  proper  to 
nourifli  the  combuflion,  it  became  extinguiflied.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  extinction 
oF  the  phofphorus  did  not  proceed  from  the  infetkion  of  the  air,  but  that  the  vapours 
of  the  phofphoric  matter  remaining  confined  in  the  receiver,  and  condenfing  around 
the  phofphorus,  fuffocated  its  flame  ?  The  mephitic  gas  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane  is  cer- 
tainly unfit  for  the  refpiration  ot  animals,  and  the  inflammation  of  common  combuflible 
fubllanccs ;  but  phofphorus,  ncverthelefs,  burns  in  it,  and  emits,  as  ufual,  luminous 
fparks. 

"  I  mud  not  conclude  without  noticing  the  produdion  of  the  phofphoric  acid  from  the 
flow  combuftjon  of  phofphorus  in  the  mephitis.  Perhaps  this  may  prefent  particular 
modifications,  dependent  on  the  carbonic  acid,  to  which  it  muft  neceflarily  unite  itfelf 
in  this  fituation.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  profecute  this  experiment,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  place  not  being  fuch  as  is  requifite  to  make  ufe  of  the  apparatus  faited 
to  the  method  of  M.  Sage.  I  ftiall  therefore  defer  the  invelHgation  of  this  fubjed  until 
the  winter,  when  I  purpofe  to  rcfume  it,  if  I  can  procure  free  acccfs  to  the  grotto,  for 
fome  little  time,  by  fatisfying  the  avidity  of  its  rapacious  guardian. 

I  remain,  with  fentiments  of  the  utmoll  friendfliip  and  cfteem. 
Your  devoted  fervant  and  friend, 

SciPio  Breislak." 


The  obfervations  and  experiments  communicated  in  the  above  letter,  undoubtedly 
enlarge  very  confiderabiy  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  this  mephitic  place  ; 
and  1  lincorely  congratulate  the  author  on  the  fucccfs  of  his  rcfearches.  But  the  fame 
finccri;y  indue  -Js  nic  to  mention  an  obfervation  which  occurred  to  me  while  reading  his 
k'tttr,  and  v.Wwh  I  am  convinced  his  friendfhip  will  permit  me  to  make  public.  The 
method  he  uled  to  obtain  thi.-  mortiferous  gas  on  which  he  made  the  experiments  here 
rclauil,  w,.is,  1  doubt  not,  the  fame  with  that  niiploycd  to  afccrtain  the  fahibrity  of  the 
atinolpheric  air ;  that  is,  by  taking  a  phial  filkil  with  wafer,  inverting  and  plunging  it 
into  the  nil  pliiiis,  then  Ktiing  tht-  watir  gradually  out,  and  carefully  clofing  the  phial. 
1  l..d  any  other  ni-  tliod  been  ufed,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  have  been  mentioned.  But  by 
this  the  mephitis  could  nut  be  obtained  pure,  luch  as  it  immediately  illues  from  tlie  floor 
ot  tin  |:'-orio,  but  nuilt  Iji:  more  or  lels  mixed  with  atmolpheric  air.  For  the  carbonic 
acid  ga:.  btii!^;  ho.ivier  than  the  atmofpheric  air,  it  mull  confequcntly  forma  (Iratum  in 
the  lowiT  parts  of  flie  gruito,  where  it  will  in  general  remain,  though  there  will  be  fome 
nuxtur.  uf  the  two  fluids;  elpecially  when  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  internal  atn- 
l  i''nt  air  put  ia  motion.  Hence  the  mixture  of  the  three  gafes,  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
az'-ti<  .  ."id  the  oxygenous,  obtained  by  the  Abbe  Broiflak.  I  had,  however,  fuggefted 
to  hiui,  th.\i  the  belt  method  to  obtain  this  emanation  pure  would  be  to  dig  a  ftnall 
ticncli  in  tlic  ground  of  ihc  grotto,  and  to  lill  it  with  wait-r;  when  a  number  of  bubbles 
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would  no  doubt  rife  from  the  bottom  to  the  furface,  which  would  probably  only  confift 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  fufpended  in  the  body  of  the  water.  The  contents  of  thefe 
bubbles  might  be  collected  by  methods  well  known,  and  we  fliould  thus  procure  tha 
genuine  mephitis,  without  any  mixture  of  atniofpheric  air.  lior  greater  accuracy  iu 
the  experiment,  mercury  might  be  placed  under  the  water  ;  as  it  feetns  probable  that 
the  tutaceous  foil  would  not  be  fufTiciently  denfe  to  retain  it. 

We  have  feen  the  opinion  of  this  learned  naturalift,  relative  to  the  ov'i^nn  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  this  grotto.  It  is  evident  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  queflions  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  we  can  only  amufe  ourfelves  with  conjefture,  and  perhaps  we  may  never 
be  able  to  proceed  farther  than  conjedure,  relative  to  an  operation  which  nature  has 
veiled  in  profound  obfcurity,  and  withdrawn  from  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes.  But 
fince  certainty  is  not  attainable,  I  mull  ingenuoufly  declare,  that  among  the  diftercnt 
hypothefes  that  have  been  framed  to  account  for  this  abftrufe  phenomenon,  I  prefer 
that  which  fuppofes  that  the  mephitis  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane  is  feparated,  by  the  means 
of  fire,  from  carbonates  of  lime,  (or  calcareous  earths,)  and  that,  paffing  through  dif- 
ferent volcanic  fubftances,  it  has  penetrated  to  that  place.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  volcanos  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  ecclefiaftical  (late,  are 
fuperincumbent  on  flrata  of  fuch  carbonates,  continued  and  connefted  with  thole  of 
the  Apennines.  In  my  way  from  Lombardy  to  Naples,  when  I  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loretto,  the  road  began  to  lead  between  mountains,  which  continued  to 
Fuligno,  adirtanceof  nearly  feventy  miles.  Thefe  mountains,  almoft  all  with  horizontal 
flrata,  are  compofed  of  thefe  carbonates.  The  road  from  Fuligno  to  Spoleto  and  Tenij 
prefcntsa  chain  of  mountains  of  the  fame  kind,  and  nearly  with  the  fame  ftratifications. 
Thefe  mountains  extended  to  within  a  little  diflance  ofCivita  Caftellana,  where  I  found 
fullicient  tcflimonies  of  extin£l  volcanos,  in  the  puzzolana  and  lavas,  which  I  met  with 
at  eery  Hep.  Some  of  thefe  lavas  are  of  a  bafe  of  fhoerl  in  the  mafs,  and  others  of  a 
horn-ftone  bafe :  they  all  refemblc  the  Vcfuvian  with  refpedt  to  the  white  garnets  they 
contain.  The  volcanic  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  tufa  and  puzzolana,  continued  to 
prefent  themfelves  quite  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  From  this  city,  continuing  my  journev 
to  Naples,  by  the  way  of  Veletri,  I  continually  met  with  volcanized  matters ;  but  at 
Tcrracina  the  mountains  next  the  fea  again  appeared  to  be  formed  of  calcareous  earth,  as 
did  thofe  of  SefTii.  But  v/hatcver  may  be  the  charader  of  the  more  elevated  parts,  the 
bottoms,  through  which  th  high  road  palfcs,  confilts  of  tufa,  which  exhibits  the  true 
ligns  of  volcanization  not  oi  v  in  the  pieces  of  lava,  and  the  great  number  of  pumices  it 
contains,  but  from  being  in  a  ,    oat  degree  a  mixture  of  fmall  fiagments  of  lava  and  fcoria. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  and  it  ,  worthy  of  attentive  confideration,  that  when  we  leave 
the  road,  and  afcend  the  ftecp  eminences  on  its  fides,  we  frequently  find  beneath  the 
tufa  calcareous  (lone,  cfpccially  in  places  where  the  former  has  been  corroded  by  rain 
water.  The  remainder  of  the  Apennines  from  Soilii  to  Naples  are  formed  of  the  i'ame 
calcareous  Hone ;  though  in  lower  fituations  the  volcanic  tufa  is  fcarcely  ever  intcr» 
rupted. 

In  Chap.  VI.  I  fliall  fpeak  of  a  volcano  which  1  obfervcd  near  Caferta,  a  fmall  city 
about  fixtcen  miles  from  Naples.  I  fhall  then  (hew  that  the  volcanic  matters  ?.re  there 
everywhere  furrounded  by  calcareous  (tone. 

The  Fofla  Grande,  which  defcends  laterally  from  Mount  Vefuvlus,  and  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  Chap.  1.,  is  bordered  on  the  fides  by  two  high  rocks.  That  which  is  on 
the  left,  the  fide  toward  Naples,  owes  its  origin  to  an  aggregate  of  lava  ;  while  that  on 
the  right  is  compofed  of  pumico-llone  and  tufaj  which  not  being  firmly  conncded, 
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frequently  fall  by  their  own  weiglit,  efpeciaily  when  loofened  by  rains,  and  in  their  fall 
bring  down  with  them  various  fubftances,  ot  which  fome  are  calcareous  fpars,  mixed 
with  pieces  of  the  common  calcareous  earth,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  met 
with  in  my  journey  to  Naples.  'J  he(e  fubrtances  feldom  exhibit  any  traces  of  injury 
by  the  fire:  their  angles  likcwife  are  not  blunt  or  racjged  but  (harp.  It  is,  however, 
indubitable  that  they  are  pieces  rcni.  from  ^reat  mafl'es  of  calcareous  ftone,  before  the 
vehemence  ci  the  fire  li;ul  time  to  clrange  them.  Thefe  obfervations  I  made  on  my 
return  from  Vefuvius  to  Naples. 

The  author  of  the  Cntupi  Phlc^ra'u  fpeaking  incidentally  of  the  Foflfe  Grande,  gives 
the  figure  of  a  piece  of  calcareous  breccia  found  there  ;  and  obferves  that  fimilar  pieces 
are  frequently  found  in  the  excavations  made  by  the  rains  in  the  fides  of  Vefuvius  and 
Tvionte  Somma.  'I'he  Lithologia  Giocninna,  vihich  treats  on  the  productions  of  this  vol- 
cano, mentions  funilar  calcareous  ftones  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  its  mouths  in  for- 
mer times. 

The  ifland  of  Capri,  near  Naples,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  likewife  compofed  of  calca- 
reous earth. 

From  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  app  ars  to  aimit  of  no  doubt  that  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory, which  we  feevolcanized,  rells  on  calciu-eous  flrata.  This  was  likewife  the  opi- 
nion of  Ferber  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

If  then  we  fuppofe  the  fubterraneous  fire  to  aft  gradually  on  the  calcareous  ftone, 
compelliiig  it  to  divert  itfelf  by  degrees  of  its  acid,  while  it  becomes  covered  with  earthy 
aggregations  eafily  permeable  to  this  acid,  now  becomes  gafeous,  the  gas  will  iflue  above 
it,  and  form  a  current  mingling  with  the  atmofpheric  air.  This  probably  will  explain 
the  nature  of  the  emanation  in  the  Grotta  del  Cane.  The  Abbe  Breiflak  has  fliewn 
that  the  heat  of  this  emanation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmofphcre  ;  which  affords  us 
realon  to  fuppofe  that  a  remainder  of  volcanic  fire  exids  under  the  grotto.  The  great 
humidity  pf  the  vapour  is  likewife  extremely  favourable  to  this  hypothefis.  fince  we 
know  that  calcareous  ftone,  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  is  not  only  deprived  of  its  acid,  but 
of  the  water  which  it  contained.  It  may  be  objedcd  that  on  this  fuppofition  the  me- 
phitis muft  diminifh  ;  but  it  (hould  be  confidereJ  that  its  extent  is  very  confined,  while 
the  quantity  of  the  fubjacent  calcareous  matter  is  imuienfe  ;  and  it  is  likewife  well  known 
what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this  acid  is  combined  with  luch  ftones. 

This  hypothefis  will  likewife  explain  the  temporary  mephites  which  arife  only  in 
confequence  of  particular  eruptions,  as  frequently  hapjiens  in  the  environs  of  Vefuvius. 
The  deleterious  exhalations  will  continue  till  the  fubterraneous  firt";  have  decompofed 
the  calcareous  ftones  j  but  they  ceafe  when  the  conllagrations  arc  extinguifhcd. 
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CHAP.  IV. LAKES   OF    AGNANO  AND  AVERNO. —  MONTB  NUOVO.  — PROMONTORY 

AND  CAVERN  OF  MISENO. —  ROCK  OF  BURNT    STONES.  —  PROCIUA. 

The  lake  of  Agnano  once  afpaciotis  volcanic  crater. — Tenches  and  frogs  found  in  this  lake.—' 
The  abfurd  report  thai  7nonJirom  animals  are  produced  there.,  deteded  by  Vallifneri.— 
The  lake  of  Averno  prefents  the  mouth  of  another  ancient  volcano.— It  is  falfe  that  birds 
cannot  approach  this  lake. — No  deleterious  exhalation  emitted  by  it. — Volcanic  fubflances 
of  Monte  Nuovo. — Lavas  found  there  of  the  nature  of  pumice  and  enamel.  ^  Soda  grows 
in  a  little  cavern  of  its  crater.-^ Peculiarity  of  amphibious  animals  obf^rved  here.— The 
cavern  of  Mifcno  abounds  infulphate  ofalumine(alum)  and  pumice.—  Well  of  water  full 
ofgafetus  bubbles.— Volcanic  crater fiill  difcernible  on  the  promontory  of  Mifeno.—  Pumices 
found  there,  containing  feltfpars. — Lava,  pumices,  and  enamels  of  the  fame  nature,  >ound 
in  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones,  and  at  Procida. — Great  friability  of  this  enamel,  not  common 
to  volcanic  enamels,  and  its  probable  caufe. 

THOUGH  the  Phlegrxan  fields  are  numerous,  I  in  this  work  propofe  to  defcribe, 
or  at  leaft  to  give  a  (ketch  of  them  all ;  fince,  though  they  are  all  volcanic,  the  objeds 
they  prefent  are  few,  and  little  different  from  each  other, 

I  believe  no  one  doubts  that  the  cavity  filled  with  water,  and  ufually  denominated 
the  lake  of  Agnano,  has  been  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.  It  certainly  has  internally  the 
refemblance  of  one,  fmcc  it  is  fliaped  like  an  inverted  funnel,  the  ufual  figure  of  vol- 
canic craters.  It  nuift  have  been  a  very  large  one,  fince  it  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit. 
Numerous  flocks  of  ducks  fwim  on  its  furface,  and  its  waters  contain  great  quantities 
of  tenches  and  frogs,  which  were  once  celebrated  for  a  pretended  monftrous  formation, 
until  the  caufe  of  this  abfurd  error  was  detected  by  Vallifneri.  It  may  not  perhaps  be 
uninflrudive  (hould  I,  by  way  of  an  amufing  digrellion,  relate  theftory  of  this  pleafint 
niiftake  to  the  reader. 

It  is  weH  known  that  frogs,  before  they  arrive  at  the  perfeft  form  of  their  fpecies, 
have  that  of  a  kind  of  worms,  ufually  called  tadpoles,  the  bodies  of  which  are  of  an  or- 
bicular ftiape,  and  have  tails.  We  know  likewife  that  thefe  tadpoles  become  frogs  by 
degrees,  the  hinder  legs  bdng  firft  produced,  and  afterwards  the  fore  legs,  while  they 
retain  the  tail  for  a  confiderabie  time.  This  gives  them  a  ftrange  appearance,  as  the 
tail  appears  like  the  lower  half  of  a  fifh,  while  the  round  body  and  legs  refemble  the 
frog.  Hence  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  produdlions  of  nature  have  fuppofed  them 
to  br;  monltrous  animals,  half  fifli  and  half  frogs.  A  credulous  Neapolitan  brought  one 
cf  thele  monfters,  which  he  fajd  was  a  native  of  the  lake  Agaano,  to  Vallifneri,  at  Mi- 
lan, that  he  might  view  it  and  atimire.  It  did  not,  however,  require  the  knowledge  of 
lb  great  a  naturalilt  immediately  to  perceive  the  abfurd  error.  The  tadpule,  which  to 
him  was  an  ob;cd  of  laughter,  not  of  admiration,  was  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  whence 
he  concluded  that  the  frogs  of  the  lake  Agnano  were  extremely  large.  They  are  not, 
however,  larger  than  the  common  fiac,  nor  did  I  find  the  tadpoles  bigger,  though,  as 
it  was  the  end  of  July,  they  had  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  many,  having  call  their 
tails,  had  become  perfeft  frogs.  That  which  was  fliewn  to  Vallifneri  was  poflibly 
brought  from  Ibme  other  country,  perhaps  America,  where  the  frogs  grow  to  an  ex- 
tremely large  fize. 
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The  fides  and  bottom  of  this  lake  are  of  tufa,  intorfpcrfcd  in  fomc  places  with  frag- 
ments of  lava  and  pumice-rtotie ;  thouoh  wc  do  not  find,  at  lealt  fo  far  i-.s  the  eye  can 
reach,  any  veins  cr  ftrata  of  lava :  whence  I  infer  the  eruption  to  haVe  been  entirely, 
or  in  a  great  degree,  thick  and  fliniy. 

The  fame  ideas  which  naturally  occur  to  the  ohfervcr  at  fi^^ht  of  the  lake  Agnano, 
will  be  fuggefted  likcwife  by  that  of  Avcrno,  as  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  thislikewife 
was  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  The  Greeks  called  it  Aorntis ;  becaufe  no  birds 
were  found  near  it,  probably  on  account  r(  fome  pcflilential  vapour  which  then  ex- 
haled, and  deprived  them  of  life.  The  author  of  the  Campi  Phkgrai  aflerts  that  it  is 
very  rarely  that  any  water-fowl  are  to  be  feen  on  this  lake,  and  that  when  they  come 
they  remain  there  but  a  very  fliort  time.  The  truth  however  is,  that  whenever  I  was 
there,  I  faw  great  numbers  of  teal  fwimming  on  the  furface,  and  the  peafants  aflured 
me  that  the  lake  abounded  with  water-fowl  in  the  winter.  Nor  do  I  know  any 
caufe  which  can,  at  prefent,  drive  them  from  a  place  where  they  may  find  plenty  of 
food ;  as  neither  the  environs,  nor  the  lake  itfelf,  afford  any  indications  of  noxious 
exhalations. 

Thefe  two  places  lie  to  the  wefl  of  Naples,  near  Pozzuolo,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  Monte  Nuovo,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  produced  by  fubterranean  fires  in  1538.  It  is 
not  very  high,  and  feen  from  the  port  of  Pozzuolo,  appears  to  be  an  obtule  cone ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  top,  we  difcover  that  this  cone  is  only  the  exterior  part  of  a  cra- 
ter, the  upper  edges  of  which  form  a  circle  of  about  cne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter. 

Like  other  volcanic  craters,  the  internal  fides  of  this  grow  narrow  towards  the  bottom, 
and  both  that  which  I  call  the  bottom,  and  the  external  part  of  Monte  Nuovo,  confilt  of 
a  friable  tufa,  in  many  places,  covered  with  plants.  The  fea  bathes  the  fides  of  this 
volcano,  which,  if  they  are  dug  into  a  little,  as  well  within  the  water  as  without,  arc 
found  very  warm.  The  fame  warmth  is  likewife  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 
From  fuch  excavations,  likewife,  arifc  thin  warm  vapours.  •  In  facl,  in  the  internal  parts 
of  Monte  Nuovo  we  find  all  the  lad  remains  of  volcanic  conflagration. 

In  the  external  fides  of  the  mountain  nvmy  pieces  of  lava  are  found,  which  deferve 
notice  from  their  fingular  quality.  They  are  a  fubftanceof  a  middle  charaiter  between 
lava  and  pumice-ftone,  on  which  account  I  (hall  call  them  pumice-lavas.  They  have 
the  lightnefs  and  friability  of  a  compaft  pumice- (tone.  When  broken  by  the  teeth,  by 
which  a  good  judgment  may  be  formed  of  fome  (tones,  they  appear  real  puinice-ftone. 
They  are  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch,  as  is  ufual  with  fuch  kinds  of  volcanic  produc- 
tions. 1  heir  (Irufturc  is  not  fibrous,  contrary  to  what  we  obferve  in  common  pumice- 
(lone,  but  granulous,  and  very  fimilar  to  that  of  various  kinds  of  lava,  as  is  likewiib 
the  internal  appearance.  This  production  is  of  importance,  as  prefenting  x  middle  fub- 
ibnce  between  lava  and  pumice-llone.  The  bafe  of  thefe  (lones  is  a  horn-done,  mixed 
v.ith  a  few  feltfpar  fcalcs  :  they  fcarcely  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  emit  a  fiight  argilla- 
ceous odour.  In  the  furnace  they  produce  a  compacl  enamel,  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
tranfparcnt  at  the  angU-s,  and  which  gives  a  few  fparks  with  (leel. 

Towards  the  internal  bottom  of  the  crater  we  find,  projecting  (rom  the  tufa,  the  fame 
kind  of  lava,  penetrateil  with  fcltfpars,  but  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  intorfperfod 
with  beautiful  and  fliining  veins  of  black  enamel  of  various  thicknefs.  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  this  fpecies  of  vitrification  was  the  confequence  of  a  greati-r  degree  of  hrat  to 
which  the  lava  had  been  there  expofed,  or  whether,  from  the  dillcrence  of  its  quality 
in  thof'^  places,  it  had  undergone  a  more  perfect  fulion,  and  become  enamel,  while  in 
othtis  it  had  remained  in  the  Hate  of  luva. 
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On  the  fide  of  this  bottom  we  find,  within  the  tufa,  a  fmall  cavity,  I  know  not 
wlitther  formed  by  nature  or  art,  that  abounds  with  faline  tiHorefcencefJ,  which  I  at  firlt 
imacined  to  be  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal  ammoniac),  or  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum); 
but  thci'-  urinous  acrid  tafte,  the  green  colour  which  they  gave  to  fyrup  of  violets,  and 
other  i,^...ities  that  are  proper  to  Joda,  and  which  I  omit  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  leave 
DO  doubt  that  they  are  formed  from  that  fait.  Bcfidcs  thefe  elHorefcences,  the  fmall 
holious,  corners,  and  bottom  of  this  cavity  are  more  or  lefs  covered  with  the  duft  of 
this  foda. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  volcano  without  mentioning  an  obfervation,  which  has 
fome  analogy  to  what  has  been  before  noticed  of  lake  Agnano,  as  it  relates  to  the  fame 
fpecies  of  animals.  On  the  tufaceous  fides  of  the  crater,  both  internal  and  external,  as 
often  as  I  approached  them,  I  faw  a  great  number  of  frogs  leaping  about.  They  were 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  They  had  the  complete  form  of 
the  frog,  were  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  their  fore  feet  were  divided  into  four  toes, 
and  their  hinder  into  five,  though  they  have  not  the  fhape  of  the  hand,  which  confti- 
tutes  an  eflontial  difference  between  thefe  frogs  and  the  others  of  thefe  countries.  But 
how  are  thefe  amphibious  animals  produced  ?  Among  all  the  different  fpecies  of  Eu- 
ropean frogs  (and  under  this  genus  I,  with  Linnseus,  likewife  include  toads)  I  know 
none  which  do  not  begin  their  exiftence  in  water,  and  continue  to  live  in  it  fome 
time,  until  they  throw  off  the  malk  of  the  tadpole,  and  affiune  the  (hape  of  frogs.  But 
Monte  Nuovo  is  not  only  entirely  without  moifture,  but,  as  1  learned  from  the  peafants 
who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood,  even  when  heavy  rains  fall,  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
(which  is  the  only  place  where  rain-water  can  be  collected  and  retained)  imbibes  all  the 
water  immediately  j  as,  in  fa<^,  it  mult,  fince  it  confifts  of  a  light  fpongy  tufa  full  of 
cracks  and  filfures. 

The  only  wat'er  near,  is  that  of  the  lake  Agnano,  about  half  a  mile  diftant ;  from 
which  thefe  animals  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  origin,  were  it  not  that  the 
frogs  of  that  lake  are  of  a  totally  different  fpecies.  I  mufl:  therefore  confefs,  that  the 
prefence  of  thefe  creatures  here  was  to  me  an  enigma,  which,  perhaps,  I  might  have 
been  able  to  have  folved,  not  without  fome  advantage  to  natural  knowledge,  had  I  been 
able  to  have  made  a  longer  ftay  in  this  volcanic  country. 

Before  we  reach  the  promontory  of  Mifeno  we  arrive  at  the  harbour,  which  is  a  very 
fecure  bafon,  as  it  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  eminences.  This  was  the  port  for  the 
Roman  Heet  in  ihe  Mediterranean.  The  eminences  are  of  tufa ;  and,  on  one  fide,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  we  find  a  fpacious  cavity,  the  work  of  art,  called  the 
Cavern  of  Mifeno,  in  which  the  muriate  of  alumine  continually  efllorefces.  This  fait 
is  either  unknown  to  or  negle£led  by  the  inhabitants ;  though  it  might  be  extrafted 
with  great  advantage,  efpecially  were  the  cavern  enlarged,  (which  it  mi'ht  eafily  be,  as 
the  tufa  is  extremely  foft,)  fince  the  faline  efilorefcences  would  certainly  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enlargement  of  the  fuperficies. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  there  is  a  well  of  water  bubbling  up,  with  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  fewer,  gafeous  bubbles,  which  rllo  from  the  bottom.  The  water  is 
nearly  of  the  iame  temperature  with  the  atmofphcre,  and  the  gas,  from  the  fcent,  ap- 
pears to  be  fulphurated  hydrogenous  ;  but  I  had  not  convenient  opportunity  exadly  to 
afcertain  its  quality.  The  fides  and  roof  of  the  cavern  are  fcattercd  over  with  common 
pumices,  con'aining  various  feltfpars,  fome  calcined  and  confequently  deprived  of  their 
native  lullre,  without,  however,  having  loft  their  natural  cryllallization,  which  is 
rhomboid  al. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  the  port  of  Mifcno  is  the  promontory  of  the  fame  name,  which  forms  a 
tufaceous  mountain  of  no  defpicable  height ;  from  the  top  of  which  fome  admirable  pro- 
fpeds  prefent  thcmfelves.  This,  likewife,  certainly  owes  its  origin  to  a  volcano,  as  hn 
crater  is  ftil!  very  difcemible,  though  in  a  great  meafure  deflroyed,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
by  the  waves  of  the  fea. 

Having  proceeded  to  fome  diflance  from  this  promontory,  I  met  with  feveral  lavas 
immerfed  in  the  tufa,  both  of  the  compaft  and  porous  fpecies,  but  common  to  other 
volcanos,  and  all  detached.  Mixed  with  thefe  were  various  pieces  of  pumice,  in  like 
manner  detached,  in  which  feltfpars  were,  I  will  not  fay  fcattered,  but  thickly  fown. 
In  a  fquare  inch  of  this  pumice  I  counted  fourteen  on  the  exterior  furface,  and  forty- 
feven  within.  They  are  crydallizcd  with  various  faces,  arc  fomewhat  lefs  hard  than 
quartz,  and  have  that  changeable  brilliancy  which  is  inlejiarable  from  feltfpars.  The 
fire  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  injure  ihem,  though  it  haschanged  their  bafe 
into  pumice,  which  is  in  fa£t  a  real  vitrification. 

In  front  of  Procida,  and  at  a  little  diitancc  from  it  a  fmall  low  rock  projefls  into 
the  fea,  formerly  only  known  to  iifliermen,  and  called  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones^  becaufe 
it  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  pumices,  enamels,  and  lavas.  'I'he  fird  naturalift  who  no- 
ticed it  was  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  who  conduced  me  to  it  with  a  particular  kind  of  plea- 
fure,  as  a  place  appertaining  to  himfelf.  A  (lay  of  two  hours,  which  I  made  on  it,  was 
well  rewarded  by  the  objects  it  prefentcd.  Its  elevation  above  the  furface  of  the  water 
is  only  a  few  feet,  and  confcqucntly  in  temped uoiss  weatiier,  it  muft  be  covered  by  the 
waves.  On  making  the  circuit  of  it  in  a  boat,  and  examining  it,  we  find  that  only  the 
projecting  points  rife  above  the  water,  and  that  'he  body  of  the  rock  is  below  the  fur- 
face. Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  it  was  cnce  much  larger,  but  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  deftroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  w?..  t^. 

The  ftones  of  which  this  rock  is  compofed  are  principally  of  two  qualities.  The  firfl, 
B  lava  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  light,  of  a  d;irk  grey  colour,  an  earthy  grain,  unequal,  and 
which  gives  fcarcely  any  fparks  with  fte»  I.  The  fecond  is  a  lava,  with  a  bafe  of  (hoerl 
in  the  nials,  which  has  undergone  various  chan<:;es  and  modifications,  according  to  the 
tjifl'crent  heats  to  which  it  has  been  expofed.  In  many  fragments,  therefore,  we  only 
find  it  a  fimple  lava,  while,  in  others,  it  has  become  pumice,  and  in  others  enamel. 
In  one  part  they  appear  of  a  whitiHi  colour,  fibrous,  light,  and  extremely  friable; 
but,  as  their  levity  and  friability  ditniniih,  they  become  more  compact,  and  the  fibres 
Jefs  difcernible ;  the  colour  grows  darker,  and  a  glalTy  lufire  begins  to  appear.  A  little 
■farther,  their  fibrous  quality  is  entirely  loft ;  their  compaftnefs,  weight,  hardnefs,  and 
juftre  increafe,  and  the  unequivocal  characters  of  a  perfect  enamel  are  feen.  This  lat- 
ter is  black,  gives  fparks  with  l^eel,  and  in  its  appearance  refcmblrs  the  afpaltum.  Its 
hlack  colour  is  interrupted  by  t'eltfpars,  which  are  likewife  common  to  the  firll  lava  with 
ihe  horn-ftone  bafe.  They  are  extremely  brilliant,  fomewhat  fibrous,  crydaliizcd  ia 
hcxaedrous  prifins,  and  feveral  of  them  live  lines  in  length. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  volcanic  productions  which  cxid  in  one  place  are 
found  likewife  in  another :  that  i;;,  that  in  riflerent  fituations  tiie  earthy  matters  and 
the  activity  of  the  fire  have  been  the  fame  ;  a  concurrence  which  nay  eafily  take  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  which  is  exemplified  in  the  fimilarity  of  a  corner  of 
the  hland  of  Procida  to  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones.  The  ifland  is  fituatcd  to  the  well  of 
■the  rock,  and  is  about  fix  lcagu<'S  in  circuit.  The  fliore,  bting  an  accumulated  mafsof 
.tufa,  abounds  with'  fhrubs  and  plants.  'I'his  tufa  on  the  fide  next  Ifchia,  having  been 
jpiudi  corroded  by  the  fea,  affords  a  diftiuct  view  of  its  ftrudure,  which  is  in  flrata ; 
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whence  we  may  infer  that  it  has  been  the  produ£lion  of  fucceflive  fluid  depofitions.  To 
the  north-vve  I  of  the  ifland  is  a  rock,  on  which  we  find  pumices,  puniiceous  lavas,  and 
enamels,  both  pumiceous  and  pure,  accompanied  with  fehfpars,  and  the  other  con- 
comitants with  which  they  are  found  on  the  Rock  of  Rurnt  Stones ;  on  which  account 
it  would  be  only  lofs  of  time  to  recapitulate  their  defcription.  I  met  with  only  one  new 
{tone,  which  was  a  common  granite,  in  which  were  diftinftly  difcoverable  its  three  con- 
flituent  parts  :  the  feltfpar  in  (hining  needles ;  a  lightly  livid,  and  (lightly  calcined  quartz  ; 
and  a  black  mica,  which  did  not  fhine.  It  could  not  therefore  be  doubted,  that  it  had 
been  expofed  to  the  adion  of  the  fire.  But  as  I  found  this  granite  loofe  on  the  fliore, 
detached  from  the  volcanic  produdls  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  ihall  notice  it  no  farther. 

From  the  lavas  of  the  horn-  (lone  bafe,  found  on  this  rock,  we  obtain  in  the  furnace 
a  very  compad  and  hard  enamel,  which  affords  fparks  with  ftecl  j  and  from  the  lavas 
the  bafe  of  which  is  flioerl  in  the  mafs,  as  alfo  from  the  pumice  and  the  enamel,  which 
originate  from  the  fame  ftone,  is  produced  a  fcorified  enamel,  fo  ebullient,  that  a  great 
part  of  it  boiled  over  the  edges  of  the  crucible,  though  it  was  only  half  full.  This  violent 
fufion,  however,  produced  no  fenfibla  change  in  the  ^eltfpars. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  obfervation  relative  to  the  enamels  of  the  Rock 
of  Burnt  Stones,  and  Procida.  They  (ire  extremely  friable ;  a  flight  ftroke  with  a 
hammer  will  break  them  into  pieces ;  whereas  the  enamels  of  mofl:  other  volcanos,  as 
we  fhall  fee  in  their  refpedive  places,  poflefs  confiderable  hardnefs,  and  a  much  greater 
than  that  of  common  glafs.  I  imagine  this  defeft  may  be  caufed  by  tbe  fea-water  whrch 
is  mixed  with  them,  and  raifed  from  the  fea  by  the  action  of  fire  and  aeri-form  fluids. 
Thus  we  know  that  thofe  liquid  vitreous  fubftances  which  are  congealed  and  confoli- 
dated  in  water,  are  much  more  friable  than  when  hardened  in  the  air.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  a  number  of  cracks  and  fiflures  are  to  be  found  in  thefe 
enamels,  an  appearance  we  likewife  obferve  in  glafs  which  has  been  dropped  into  water 
while  in  a  llate  of  fufion.  Ft  is  to  be  remarked  that  thefe  enamels,  while  they  were 
fluid  have  received  within  them  feveral  extraneous  bodies ;  as  pieces  of  tufa  and  lava, 
fands  and  earths  of  various  kinds,  which  are  found  within  them  more  or  lefs  calcined. 

It  is  probable  from  the  fmall  diftance  between  Procida  and  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones,, 
that  they  once  were  joined,  and  have  been  feparated,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  feries  of 
years,  by  the  adion  of  the  fea. 
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CHAP,    v.— ISCHCA.  ^ 

77v  Ciijlk  cf  Ifthia  founded  en  a  reck  of  lai'a  and  tufa. — Singuhr  fpcc'ies  of  fx-alhivs^ 
•uhich  make  their  ncjis  at  its  top,  and  on  the  higher  cminencei  of  the  ijland. — Liiva  of 
1  be. "irfo  defer  ibed. — Its  pumices  originate  from  the  hornfione. — The  opinion  of  fcme'uoka- 
fiie  naturaiyls^  that  the  lavaoflhcyirfo,  which  Jlowcd  in  1^02,  fiillfinokes,  ill  founded. 
— Lavas  and  pumices  fcattered  between  the  city  of  Icjhia  and  the  Arfo, — Conical  moun- 
tain., called  the  Rotara^  cowpofcd  of  lavas  and  pumucsy — is  the  only  one  in  the  ifJand  which 
contains  enamels. — The  high  mountain  of  St.  Niccola,  probably y  atfrj},  rofe  out  of  the 
fea.—  Volcanic  fub/lanccs  of  that  mountain. — Sc/!:e  of  thofefubjlanccs  yield  futphale  of  alu- 

'  mine  ("alum  J.  —  Excurfi  n  round  the  fhore  of  ffehia.—l  'ulcanic  productions  found  ihere. — 
Terrugincous  fand  abundant  en  that  ifland. — Is  found  to  b:  all  cryjlallized.—  Enquiries  con- 
cerning its  origin. — No  prifmatie  configuration  in  tl'C  lavas  which  fill  into  the  fa. — The 
affertion  of  fomc  modern  writers,  that  the  lavas  cf  the  fliores  of  Ifchia  arc  a  nidus  for 
the  pholades,  greatly  to  be  doubted. — The  Sieves  of  Ifchia,  the  only  probable  indication  of 
a  remaining  internal  confiagraiion. — Confiderable  diminution  of  this  ifland. — Difference  be- 
twcen  the  volcanic  materials  of  Ifchia  and  thnfe  of  the  other  Phtegrean  Fields. — Singular 
property  of  the  fcltfpars  of  the  ifchian  lavas,  which  melt  in  a  glafs  furnace y  whereas  ihofe 
cf  other  lavas  are  almojl  always  infufible  by  its  heat. 

THE  volcanic  fubftances  of  which  this  iflanJ,  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  is  internally 
compofed,  prov:,  beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  fire.  The 
obfcure  epochs  oi  the  eruptions  of  thefc  fubllances  have  been  fixed,  by  conjedure,  by 
M.  Niccola  Andria,  the  learned  Profeflbr  Royal  in  the  Univerfity  of  Naples,  in  his  in- 
terefting  work,  entitled,  Delle  Acque  Termali'^y  in  wliich,  before  he  treats  of  the  warm 
fprings  of  Ifchia,  he  gives  a  detail  of  the  natural  hidory  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
difplays  equal  karning  and  ingenuity.  To  this  work  I  refer  the  curious  reader,  who 
will  find  it  extremely  inftru£live. 

I  fhall,  however,  according  to  the  plan  I  originally  propofed  to  myfclf,  proceed  to 
defcribe  the  principal  productions  of  this  ifland  which  owe  their  origin  to  fire,  adding 
fuch  remarks  as  the  fubjcd  may  leem  to  render  neceflary.  1  (hall  begin  therefore  at 
the  caflle  of  the  city  of  Uchia,  which  is  built  on  a  rock  furrouiuicd  by  the  fea,  and  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  Lava  and  tufa  are  the  two  component 
fubftances  of  this  rock.  'Ihe  former  is  d-llcrent  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the 
different  places  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  \i^  qualities  appeared  to  me  to  be  fubltanlially 
the  fame.  Its  bafe  is  hornfione:  it  iscompad,  of  a  moderate  hardnels,  an  earthy  ap- 
pearance ;  of  a  black  colour  externally,  but  greyilh  within.  Its  dead  lurid  hue  is  di- 
verfified  by  a  few  Iparkling  rhomboidal  feltipars. 

The  furnace  produced  from  it  a  very  compad  enamel,  of  a  mixed  colour,  between 
that  of  honey  and  dark  blue,  without  any  alteration  in  the  feltfpars. 

The  tufa  has  no  quality  by  which  it  is  dillinguifhed  from  the  common. 

On  examining  the  dirediun  of  the  tufa  and  the  lava,  it  was  found  to  continue  the 
fame  in  the  ntighbouring  mountain,  which  is  fcparated  from  the  rock  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  fea :  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  that  ftveral  currents  have  defcended  from 
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the'niountaln  and  plunged  into  the  w?ter,  thus  forming  tlie  rock,  wlilch  haS  been  di\  i. 
dcd  from  the  ifland  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

/  A  number  of  black  and  white  fwa'lmvs  •  make  the'r  ncds  in  different  parts  of  this 
c^idle,  and  in  tiie  clefts  oF  the  rock.  The  Ileep  and  lofty  rucks  of  the  ifland,  likewife, 
ailbrd  a  fecure  retreat  to  thele  birds  of  pafliige. 

Leaving  the  caftle  and  the  city  of  lichia,  and  proceeding  about  a  mile  to  the  weft,  we 
meet  with  a  torrent  of  lava,  called  the  Arfo,  (or  Burnt  Ground,)  which  is  the  mofl  re- 
cent of  any  in  the  ifland,  fincc  it  flowed  in  1302,  and  is  dcicribed  by  Villani,  in  his 
liiPtory  of  Florence.  It  extended  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  would  have  flowed  farther,  had  it  not  met  the  fea,  in  w!..ch  it  was 
buried.  The  courfe  of  the  torrent  appears  interrupted  by  eminences  and  defcents,  and, 
at  fome  difl;ance,  prefents  to  the  eye  the  rtfemblancc  of  an  immenfe  number  of  large 
heaps  of  mulberries  confufedly  thrown  together.  It  has  no  vifible  crater,  if  by  that 
term  we  underftand,  as  is  ufuaj,  a  mouth  more  or  Icfs  enlarged  towards  the  edges,  and 
contraded  at  the  bottom  ;  for  the  lava  illucd  from  a  narrow  cleft  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tripeta.  Though  it  is  little  lefs  than  five  centuries  fince  this  lava  flowed,  a  gloomy 
fterillty  reigns  upon  it;  it  does  not  produce  a  fingle  blade  of  grafs,  and  only  affords,  in 
fome  places,  a  few  arid  and  ufolefs  plants  of  the  lichen,  or  liverwort.  On  the  furface, 
and  for  a  little  depth,  it  is  light  and  fpongy,  and  eafily  crumbles  ;  but  deeper,  it  be- 
comes dtnfe  and  harder.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  many  lavas,  and  is  the  natural  effe£t 
of  the  laws  of  gravity  :  the  lighter  parts  of  a  liquid  mafs  rifing  to  the  furface,  and  the 
heavier  finking  to  the  bottom. 

1  his  lava  is  of  the  horn-ftone  bafe,  and  has  an  earthy  ground.  Its  colour  is  different 
in  different  places,  and  \'aries  from  that  of  iron  to  a  reddifli  black.  The  feltfpars  incor- 
porated  in  it  are  extremely  numerous,  and,  when  attentively  examined,  in  fome  fpeci- 
niens,  may  induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  fire  which  produced  this  torrent  mud  have 
been  extremely  violent ;  fince  we  find  the  feltfpars  more  or  lefs  melted,  though  gene- 
rally, thofe  included  in  lavas  appear  not  to  have  undergone  the  lead  alteration.  When 
we  take  the  lava  of  the  Arfo  from  fome  depth ,  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  we  find  this 
fufioii  I  the  feltfpars  extremely  apparent.  Some  appear  transformed  into  little  globes, 
I  cylinders  •,  others  have  been  only  melted  on  one  fide,  on  which  they  have  loil  their 
cryliallized  form,  though  they  have  proferved  it  entire  in  other  parts.  In  fome  cavities 
<'l  the  lava,  where  the  fufion  of  the  feltfpars  has  been  more  confiderable,  we  meet  with 
lingular  appearances,  which  well  deftrve  notice.  Sometimes  the  melted  fehfpar  hangs, 
as  it  were,  in  the  air,  attached  only  by  fome  radiating  threads  of  the  lava  itfelf,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  hangs  ;  while  another,  melting  in  the  fide  of  a  cavity,  takes  the  fliape 
of  a  tranfparcnt  concave  veil.  Even  thofe  that  have  not  undergone  fufion  exhibit  de- 
cifive  figns  of  a  ftrong  calcination.  They  arc  extremely  friable,  and  their  fiiining 
changeable  colour  is  in  many  places  turned  to  a  dead  white.  In  ccnfequence  of  this 
calcination,  the  crydals  are  o''  i  no  longer  found  entire,  but  fcattcrcd  here  in  fmall 
fragments  in  the  body  of  the  una.  Thofe  in  the  lava  on  the  fides  of  the  current  are 
lefs  injured,  and  their  cryilali  nation  is  in  quadrangular  faces. 

As  the  volcanic  fire  Iv.\d  re.  need  nKuiy  of  the  felifpars  in  this  lava  to  a  flatc  of  fufion, 
I  determined  to  try  what  cfl'Lct  I  could  produce  on  them  in  the  furnace ;  but  though  I 
kept  them  there  two  days,  I  could  only  obtain  a  fimple  calcination. 

M.  Dolomieu,  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  Ifehia,  tells  us  that  the  eruption  of  the  Arfo, 
though  we  know  it  continued  two  years,  never  produced  any  pumice,  but  only  black 
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fcorlrc  *.  It  Ks  true  T  could  only  fiiul  fcoriaceous  lava  on  the  furface,  and  folld  lava  In, 
the  internar parts,  tlirou«;h  the  \vho1  length  of  the  courfo  ot  the  torrent,  except  at  th(!b 
aperture  wlu'iice  it  hail  flowed  ;  where,  aiiiidft  a  great  quantity  of  fragments  of  l;n'a,  l\ 
found  feveral  pieces  of  pumice  fo  completely  characleril'ed,  that  there  was  no  dan'jjer  of 
confounding  them  with  the  light  and  porofe  fcori;i;,  which  have  been  frequently  by  per- 
fons  of  infufficieni  difcernmcnt,  taken  for  pumices.  Thefe  bcfides  being  dry  and  rough 
to  the  touch,  were  iibrous,  with  long  fibres,  vitreous,  extremely  light,  fhining,  and  brit- 
tle ;  whereas  the  texture  of  the  fcorios  and  fcoriaceous  lava  of  the  Arfo  is  granulous,  or 
fo  confufed  that  no  Ihadow  of  a  fibre  appears ;  nor  l.a;e  they  much  friability.  In  other 
refpedls,  thefe  pumices  of  the  Arlo  agree  in  fubllance  with  the  fcorice  and  lava  of  the 
fame  place ;  the  feltfpars  in  them  are  alike,  and  equally  alFecled  by  the  fire.  This  ob- 
fervation  proves  therefore,  that  the  horn-ftone,  by  a  violent  fire  may  be  changed  into  a 
true  pumice,  though  this  tranfmutation  rarely  happens. 

The  above-mentioned  French  naturaliCl  likcwiie  atfcrts,  that  the  lava  of  the  Arfo  flill 
fmokes  in  many  places ;  and  that  the  white  fumes  which  rife  from  it  are  very  vifible  iu 
the  morning  when  much  dew  has  fallen.. 

This  affertion,  though  it  mull  appear  fomewliat  extraordinarj-,  would  certainly  merit 
belief,  had  M.  Dolomieu  himfclf  been  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  faft  ;  which  had  he  been,  he 
certainly  would  have  told  us.  As  however  ho  only  expreflcs  liimfelf  in  generil  terms,  it 
is  probable  he  relied  on  the  information  of  others.  The  Abbe  Breillak  and  myfelf  made 
our  obfervations  on  the  Arfo,  at  the  mod  prope.  time  for  difcovcring  thefe  fumes.  We 
repaired  thither  at  fun-rife,  and  paifed  there  the  greatoll  part  of  a  morning  in  which 
there  was  no  want  of  dew  ;  but  our  eyes  fougiit  this  wonderful  appearance  in  vain.  Nor 
could  we  leani  that  it  had  been  feen  by  any  other  perfons;  thofeat  leail  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vicinity  whom  we  interrogated  on  the  fubjcfl,  and  they  were  not  few,  nor' 
ptoplo  likely  to  deceive  us,  all  declared  that  they  had  never  fcen  either  finokc,  vapour, 
or  miit,  arife  from  the  Arlo.  However  notwitlidandiiig  this,  I  will  not  take  upon  mc 
abfolutely  to  deny  the  facl.  I  will  only  fay,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  my  doubts: 
nor  am  I  convinced  by  the  inllanccs  adduced  by  M.  Dolomieu,  of  fome  lavas  of  Etna 
which  have  not  yet  ceafed  to  fmoko,  though  they  were  ejected  in  1762  ;  fince  the 
time  elapfed  in  the  latter  cafe  is  only  twenty. fix  years,  but  in  the  other  four  hundred 
and  eighty.fi X. 

On  my  leturn  to  the  city  of  Ifchia,  I  met  with  three  lavas  rifing  from  the  earth  like 
huge  rocks.  The  bafe  of  all  the  three  was  the  horn-flone,  L-jt  ;hey  were  diftin  'uifliod 
from  each  other  by  certain  c^xtorior  charaders. 

One  of  them  was  of  a  cinereous  colour,  of  a  coarfe  grain,  but  compaft,  dry,  and 
rough  to  the  touch.     In  its  external  appearance  it  was  not  unlike  to  (bme  fand-ltone.s. 

The  lecond  was  of  a  ground  eniirely  cartliy  :  its  compattncfs,  weight,  and  hardnefs 
were  however  greater  than  tliofe  of  the  (ir(l  l.iva. 

The  thiril,  in  its  recent  fra^urea,  was  half  vitreous;  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  but  lan- 
guidly ;  and  was  more  fixed,  luavy,  ant!  hard  than  tlie  two  otJK  rs. 

All  thefe  three  lavas  had  an  argillaceous  fcent,  and  coniaiaed  numerous  feltfpars 
fo  brilliant  and  pcrft^t  that  they  appeared  to  have  entirely  eluded  the  violence  of  the 
fire. 

A  number  of  detached  pumices  nccompanied  thefe  lavas^  which  they  refemblcd  in 
th«  ir  general  qualities  j  they  contained  feltlpars  and  (hoerls,  I  ut  both  reduced 
ning  Itatc  of  iufion. 
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But  no  part  of  the  ifland  fo  abounds  with  pumices  as  the  Rotaro,  a  mountain  fituatcd 
between  Cafamicciola  and  the  city  of  Ilchia.  This  mountain  is  of  a  conical  fliape,  and 
compofed  of  tufa,  pumices,  and  euamels.  It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a  thick 
and  flimy  eruption,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  llrata,  particularly  dillinguifhable  in  the  . 
road  called  Via  del  Roturo.  Between  thefe  ilrata  there  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  pu-  ' 
mices,  differin'^  in  their  fize,  colours,  and  denfity;  but  funilar  in  their  texture,  which 
in  all  is  fibrous.  They  contain  various  feltl'pars,  which  iiianifefl  a  beginning  fulion. 
They  do  not  form  continued  currents,  as  we  oblerve  in  many  of  the  pumices  of  Lipari, 
but  are  found  in  detached  pieces ;  yet  fo  difpofed,  that  in  many  places  they  form  beds 
or  ftrata.  It  appears  extremely  probable,  that  the  volcano,  after  an  eruption  of  tufa, 
threw  up  a  fliower  of  pumices,  which  falling  on  the  tufa  produced  a  bed  or  ftratum, 
upon  which  another  erudation  formed  another  tufaceous  ftratum,  that  was  attain  covered 
with  another  Ihovver  of  pumices ;  and  thus  by  alternate  ejedions  of  tufaceous  and  pumi- 
ceous  matters,  a  great  part  of  the  conical  mountain  was  formed.  The  extent  of  the 
pumices,  in  the  direftion  of  the  Via  del  Rotaro,  is  more  than  a  mile  ;  and  they  princi- 
pally abound  in  the  more  elovat>  d  places,  where  thofe  moft  proper  for  the  purpoies  for 
which  thefe  (tones  are  ufcd  in  Italy,  maybe  collected  in  great  abundance. 

Intermixed  with  the  pumices  and  tufa,  we  find  many  pieces  of  enamel,  the  thicknefs 
of  which  is  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  even  two  feet.  Thefe  were  proba- 
bly thrown  out  at  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  mountain  was  formed.  They 
are  of  a  black  colour,  and  yield  to  the  ftrokes  of  a  hammer  much  more  than  the  enamels 
of  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones  and  Procida.  Like  them,  they  abound  in  feltfpars,  and 
prefent  the  ufual  rhomboidal  figure.  The  Rotaro  is  the  only  place  in  Ifchia  which  af- 
fords enamels. 

It  feems  as  if  it  might  be  confidered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  among  the  mountains 
of  different  elevation  which  have  given  birth  to  volcanic  iflands,  that  which  rifts  above 
the  reft,  and  is  commonly  placed  in  the  centre,  was  firft  produced  by  the  fire;  and  that 
tliofe  which  furround  it,  and  by  their  junftion  and  extent  form  the  body  of  the  ifland, 
are  the  workof  fuccecding  eruptions,  which  havcillued  either  from  the  crater  of  the  pri- 
mitive mountain,  or  from  the  lateral  and  lower  craters,  whence  have  been  ejeded  that 
aggregate  of  fubaltern  and  fuccefllvely  lower  mountains,  by  which  the  molt  elevated, 
which  occupies  the  centre  is  furrounded.  In  this  manner  we  perceive  feveral  of  the 
Eolian  iflcs  to  have  been  formed.  Such  alfo  has  been  the  origin  of  H'cliia  ;  where  the 
mountain  of  St.  Niccola,  which  in  earlier  times  was  called  Epopco,  and  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  and  higher  than  the  rcil.  was  no  doubt  the  firll  that  towered  above 
the  waves.  The  conllituent  fubftaiices  of  this  mountain  are  of  various  kinds.  1  have 
confidered,  w'rh  ionie  attc.Mon,  thofe  on  the  fide  of  Lacco,  which  are  ftones  that  in  the 
laine  maimer  as  thofe  of  S>;lfatara,  have  undergone  a  decompofition  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  liilpl.urcous  acids,  it'  from  the  retemblance  of  eilecfls  we  may  argue  a  fimi- 
larity  of  caulf.  l  ho  rocks  near  the  fea  on  the  coall  of  Fafano  are  Id's  docompofed  ;  nor 
is  it  diilicult  to  difcover  tiioir  nature,  which  is  granitous;  the  mica,  feltfpar,  and  (juartz, 
being  clearly  difcernible,  with  fome  g'cenilh  particles  of  fteatites.  The  quartz  and  felt- 
fpars, though  fomewliat  calcined,  are  tolerably  hard ;  and  the  mica  which  is  bl  ick,  has 
not  left  its  native  fplendour.  This  rock,  which  docs  not  appear  to  have  fuftercd  fu.- 
lion,  is  whitifli,  and  changed  in  fucli  a  manner  that  it  will  not  refill  a  blow  of  the 
hammer. 

Proceeding  towards  thi'  fummit  of  the  Epopco,  we  meet  with  docompofed  lavas, 
partly  of  the  hom-ftone  bafe,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  petro-filex,  in  which  however 
the  argilla  occupies  r.o.  mall  part.    The  lavas  of  this  h'.ttcr  quality,  in  part  not  afloft  d 
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by  the  fulphureous  acids,  are  of  a  black  hue,  of  confiderable  compadnefs,  give  fparks 
freely  with  fteel,  and  in  their  fraftures,  and  fometiines  externally,  prefeat  a  filiceous 
appearance.  Their  odour  is  fenfibly  argillrceous.  Thefe  petrofiliceous  lavas  are  not 
limple,  but  contain  within  them  Ibme  finall  flakes  of  feltfpar  and  mica. 

In  the  furnace  they  melt  into  a  fubftance  of  the  colour  and  luftre  of  pitchy  in  whicli 
however  the  white  feltJpars  appear,  or  rather  are  confpicuous. 

Thefe  lavas  are  found  to  be  varioufly  decompol'ed  by  the  acids,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  obfervable  in  thofe  of  Solfatara.  In  fome  places  they  arc  covered  with  a  thin  whitiQi 
crud,  light,  foFt  to  the  touch,  which  attaches  to  the  tongue,  and  is  extremely  friable. 
In  others  this  crull  is  fome  inches  deep,  and  in  others  it  extends  through  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  lava.  Sometimes  we  find  it  fo  foftcncd  that  it  has  become  pulverous ; 
and  there  is  a  groat  quantity  of  white  dud  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  fulphureous  acids  have  there  been  very  abundant,  and  of 
long  duration  ;  though  now  there  is  no  perceivable  fign  of  any  fuch  exhalations. 

We  know  that  formerly  in  Ifchi-^  the  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum")  was  extraded  for 
commercial  purpofcs ;  and  according  to  M.  Andria,  who  has  been  before  cited,  the  ma- 
nufadure  of  tliis  fait  was  principally  carried  on  at  Catrico,  a  place  fituated  above  Lacco, 
on  the  higher  eminences  of  the  Epopeo.  .He  informs  us  however,  that  he  was  not  able, 
after  the  moll  careful  and  minute  relearch,  to  difcover  any  remaining  veftige  of  fulphate 
of  alumine.     I  will  candidly  flate  what  I  myfelf  obferved. 

I  collected  a  number  of  fpecimens  of  the  dilTerent  lavas  of  Catrico  and  the  environs. 
They  are  generally  compad,  very  white,  and  homogeneous  to  the  eye  ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  by  the  following  exterior  charaders.  Some  are  moderately  heavy  and 
hard;  in  their  recent  fractures,  and  frequently  without,  they  are  fnooth  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  fome  we  find  a  fmall  nucleus  or  blackifli  lava,  but  hitle  decompofed.  Others 
are  very  light,  may  be  fcratched  by  the  nail,  are  rough  and  fdmcwhat  pulverous  in  their 
fadures,  and  fcarcely  ever  contain  within  them  any  refidue  not  decompofed.  In  (hort, 
the  former  lavas  have  undergone  Icfs  change  by  the  fulphureous  acids  than  the  latter. 
When  1  fird  examined  on  the  fpot  the  fragments  of  thcle  two  lavas,  I  could  not  per- 
ceive by  the  tafle  any  fymptom  of  the  fulphate  of  alumine ;  but  when  1  had  con- 
veyed my  fpecimens  to  Pavia,  together  with  other  volcanic  fuhflances,  and  placed 
them  in  my  cabinet,  on  large  tables,  after  Ibme  months  I  obferved  the  following  ap. 
pearanccs : 

In  the  lavas  of  Catrico  and  its  vicinity,  which  had  been  lefs  affcded  by  the  acids,  I 
could  difcover  no  trace  of  alum  ;  but  in  the  other  lavas  oi  the  fame  fituation,  which  had 
been  more  changed  by  the  laid  acids,  I  percuived  the  fweeiifli  and  allringent  talle  of 
that  fait ;  and  could  difcover  a  whitifl^  thin  coat  of  the  fam*,  which  entirely  incrufted 
them. 

At  the  end  of  fix  months  the  thicknefs  of  this  coat  was  a  quarter  of  a  line ;  after 
which,  I  did  not  perceive  it  to  iiicrcafe  in  thicknefs.  I  made  new  fradures  in  thefe 
lavas,  and  continu.div  difcovered  new  coats  of  the  I'ulphate  of  alumine  ;  and  at  the  time 
I  now  write,  which  is  twenty-fcven  months  fince  I  brought  the  fpvcimens  of  lava  from 
ll'chia,  they  tlill  retain  a  thin  lalinc  crud.  I  have  alio  fatisfa(::torily  afccrtaincd  the  true 
nature  of  this  fulphate  of  alumine,  by  the  ordinary  chemical  pnmts. 

As  to  the  fecond  Ipccies  of  lava,  it  never  at  any  time  exhibited  any  fign  of  the  prefence 
of  this  fulphate- ;  nor  have  1  been  able  to  obtain  it  by  calcination,  and  a  method  liinilar 
to  that  wi  ich  is  employed  in  the  territory  of  Civiia  Vccchia  for  exirading  alum  from 
fuch  argil  aceous  doucb. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  however  fufficiently  prove,  that  this  valuable  fait  might  ftill  be  ob- 
tained at  Ifchia  ;  nor  fliould  it  excite  furprife  that,  when  on  the  fpot  I  could  not  difcover 
it  by  the  talle ;  fince  the  humidity  of  the  night,  the  dew,  and  flill  more  the  rains,  had 
diflipated  it  as  faft  as  it  efflorefced.  As  the  fpecies  of  decompofed  lava  in  which  I  dif- 
covered  it,  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  on  the  Epopco,  this  branch  of  commerce, 
which  has  been  fo  long  negleded  in  Ifchia,  might  doubtlefs  be  revived  with  very  great 
advantage. 

Befides  the  places  I  have  mentioned,  I  examined  this  ifland  in  many  others,  without 
difcovering  any  novelty  worthy  of  remark ;  but  I  could  not  entirely  fatisfy  myfelf  with 
luch  excurfions.  When  I  firfl;  formed  the  defign  of  attentively  examining  Ifchia  and  the 
F.olian  ifies,  1  refolved  not  only  to  make  my  refearches  in  their  interior  parts,  but  to 
coaft  their  (hores  in  a  boat,  landing  at  fuch  places  as  appeared  the  moft  fultable  to  my 
enquiries.  In  this  manner  I  met  with  many  volcanic  bodies,  which  I  fliould  have  fought 
in  vain  within  the  ifland ;  either  becaufe  they  do  not  exifl;  there,  or  becaufe  they  are 
rendered  inaccefllblc  by  the  rocks  and  precipices  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  or 
which  they  themfelves  form.  The  coafls  of  the  volcanic  ifles  are  alio  clothed  with  lavas, 
which  run  out  into  the  fea,  and  which  in  fome  places,  by  tracing  them  upwards,  dif- 
cover the  crater  or  mouth  from  which  they  have  ilfued.  Laitly,  by  coafling  the  fliores 
of  the  iflands,  we  may  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  the  prifmatic  lavas  ovfe  their 
origin  to  the  fea;  many  writers  of  repute  having  aflerted  that  the  regularity  of  their 
form  ariles  from  the  fudden  congelation  that  takes  place  on  their  precipitating  into  the 
fea-water,  which  caufes  them  to  take  the  fliape  of  regular  prifmatic  columns  j  a  con- 
figuration which  they  afiirm  is  only  found  in  places  adjoining  to  the  fea. 

For  thefe  realons  I  determined,  after  having  examined  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland, 
to  proceed  to  confider  the  lower ;  and  took  my  departure  from  Lacco  by  water,  coafl:- 
ing  the  ifland  on  the  left.  The  firil  mountain  which  prefented  itfelf  was  the  Vico, 
partly  formed  of  tufa,  and  partly  of  two  currents  of  lava,  which  defcend  into  the  fea. 
The  colour  of  the  firft,  which  is  of  a  horn-flone  bafe,  is  between  the  grey  and  iron 
colour  :  it  is  of  an  unequal  grain,  earthy,  and  moderately  hard  ;  and  abounds  in  felt- 
fpars,  fome  in  thin  plates,  otiiers  in  prifms,  and  both  confpicubus  for  their  brilliancy. 

The  other  lava,  which  is  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  contains  fimilar  feltfpars,  is  lefs  com; 
paft,  more  earthy,  and  confequently  lefs  hard  :  its  colour  is  partly  cinereous,  and  partly 
grey.  Thefe  two  lavas,  in  their  defcent,  have  railed  themfelves  into  litle  mounts,  and  are 
of  a  confiderahle  thicknels. 

Farther  on  is  Monte  Zaro,  formed  towards  the  fea  by  a  river  of  lava  extending  a  mile 
in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  have  be  n  generated  by  fevcnil 
iiicceflivc  eruptions,  which  have  confolidatt-d  one  after  the  other.  The  bale  of  this  lava 
is  horn-flone,  and  it  contains  mica  and  feltlpars.  It  is  vaiious  in  its  colour,  being  in 
fome  parts  of  the  current  of  a  more  or  lefs  reddifh  blue,  in  others  cinereous,  and  in 
others  wh\n\  The  mica,  which  is  black,  and  efpecially  conlpicuous  in  the  white  pieces, 
though  it  has  not  undergone  fufion,  has  loft  its  lultre,  and  acquired  a  much  greater 
degree  of  friability  than  it  naturally  has.  The  ftime  has  not  happened  to  the  feltfpars, 
which  arc  as  well  prel'erved  as  if  they  had  never  been  expofed  to  the  fue.  They  give 
fparks  plentifully  with  Heel,  have  a  beauteous  changeable  luilre,  are  of  a  vitreous  femi- 
tranljurent  whitenefs,  and  being  broken,  are  detached  with  ditliculty.  This  fpecies  c>( 
lava  lo  abounds  with  them,  that  they  occupy  the  full  half  of  its  volumj.  Tite  greater 
part  are  prifms. 

Another  lava  makes  a  part  of  the  fame  current  of  Monte  Znro.  This,  though  it  is 
likcwifeof  a  horr  >  jiie  bale,  diilers  from  the  former  by  being  one-.hird  lefs  heavy,  and 
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of  an  eaithy  appearance ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  is  fomewhat  vitreous.  Its  colour 
in  the  more  internal  parts  is  retUiifli ;  but  in  the  external  anochreous  yellow.  On  the 
furfacc  elpecially  it  is  niariieflly  deccnipofed  ;  for  it  is  become  fo  foft  that  it  may  be 
fcraped  with  a  knife.  But  the  caufe  which  has  produced  this  fuperficial  decompofition 
in  the  lava  has  not  injured  the  feltfpars,  which  are  extremely  perfecl,  and  in  this  lava 
may  be  cafily  extruded  to  i  xamine  their  figure,  which  is  hcxaijonal  with  rhomboiual 
faces.  Some  of  them  are  half  an  inch  in  length,  though  others  are  not  more  than  a 
line. 

'if  bottom  of  Monte  Zaro,  which  is  waflied  by  the  fea,  is  covered  with  a  \itrcous 
fantl ;  which  viewed  with  a  Itns,  appears  to  confill  of  a  number  of  particles  of  ftltfpars, 
which  by  iiquetaclioii  have  had  thoir  an^^lcs  blunted,  and  been  reduced  to  a  roundilh 
fi>;\ir'.>.     'ilicy  bclontr  to  the  feltfpnrs  of  the  lalt-mentioned  lava. 

1  r.  li  the  tL^rminatioii  of  Monte  Zaro  to  the  beginning  of  Monte  Imperatore  is  a 
lone;  and  ainple  tract,  almoit  entirely  tufceous,  I'cattered  over  with  rapU'j,  as  the  Nea- 
politans call  it ;  or  as  a  naturalid  would  lay,  with  fragments  of  pumice. 

The  fide  of  Monte  Imperatore  wiiich  over  hangs  the  fea,  derives  its  origin  from  a 
very  fingular  fpecits  of  lava.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  abundance  of  feltlpars  in  the 
lava  of  Alinte  Zaro  ,  but  in  this  they  are  found  fo  prodigioully  numirous,  that  at  firft 
view  they  appear  to  coridiiute  the  entire  fubllancc.  It  is  neceilhry  to  break  it,  and  con- 
fider  the  pieces  attentively;  to  perceive  that  it  has  a  bale,  whicii  is  of  a  yellowilh  earthy 
horn-done,  eafily  friable,  to  very  fmall  quantides  of  which  the  feltfpars  are  feebly  i.t« 
tachcd.  Their  cryllallization  is  in  rhoniloidal  faces  of  various  fizLS,  from  a  line  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  To  this  little  earthy  bafe  are  likewifo  attached  various  fmall  fcalcs 
of  black  hexitdrous  mica. 

The  fame  Monte  Imperatore  prefents  us  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  with  large  quantiti.s  of 
another  lava  ;  which,  excepting  a  very  itiw  particles  of  yellow  mien,  and  fomc  llill  fewer 
niicrofcopic  feltfpars,  may  be  confideicd  as  fiinple.  '1  Ms  likewil'e  has  for  its  bafe  the 
honvPione.  The  lava  appears  to  li„ve  illiied  iroui  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  we  find  currents  wiiich  have  flowed  over  currents,  uitcrmixed  in  a  ilrange 
and  confufed  manner. 

l.oaviig  the  Monte  Imperatore,  we  next  arrive  at  the  Calle  di  Panza  ;  a  place  on  the 
fljort"  from  whic)'.  riles  a  very  high  and  large  rock  of  lava,  interruptc'l  by  fome  protuber- 
ances, that  attract  ihc  eye  at  a  diilance  and  invite  obfervation,  w  liich  tlu  y  certainly  merit, 
as  they  confift  of  beautiful  groups  of  numerous  rough  romboidal  lehlpars,  unne  two 
indies  i'.i  length.  Thi.y  are  of  a  yei'.owiih  white,  tranlparent  in  a  flight  degree,  of  a 
vitreous  appearance,  a  changing  afpefk,  a  foliating  texture,  ami  manifeit  their  hardntfs 
by  the  r^uantity  of  (parks  tliey  give  with  llei  1.  Many  lu-.iulrods  of  tluii!  grouped  toge- 
ther, ti  ria  rouiulifli  malTts  if  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  and  two  feet  in  tliicknd's,  which  at 
their  lowtr  cxtren.ily  arc  fit  in  the  lava.  Though,  as  h;'S  been  (aid,  they  are  very  hard; 
yet  by  th'.-  ;ncans  ol  certain  fillures  they  contain,  they  may  er'.ly  bi  ilivijed  inio  lin ail 
pieces;,  eitliei  of  the  parallelop'pedon  or  rhoni'  I  lal  form.  Whence  it  appears  that  they 
have  been  injured  by  (otuc  external  ager.t,  \>.  which  I  omr  to  have  iia.i  no  relaiii.ri  to 
(uliihurt-ons  acid  vapour:*,  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  finallu'l  indication  of  thefe,  either 
in  the  f.ltfpars  or  in  the  lava  u liich  cnnta'us  them.  'I'his  agent  however,  what  vet  it 
mi'.y  liav..-  be.n,  has  produced  a  Cf.nliilerablo  cITlQ  o:i  the  lava,  v. hic!\  ih  corroded  in 
every  part  }  and  i;  is  in  couf'.ipiencc  of  its  Ix  ing  fo  dieply  cnrrod -d,  tliat  the  groups  of 
feiiij'ars  have  bteii  left  uiicover^d,  fo  that  they  may  cafil)  with  an  iron  point  be  cxtnclcki 
««ire, 
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This  fa£l  appeared  to  me  the  more  deferving  of  remark,  as  in  all  my  ; 
iearches  I  had  never  met  with  any  fimilar :  nor  indeeJ.  have  1  fince ; 


former  volcanic 
refearches  I  had  never  met  with  any  litriilar :  nor  nnieeJ.  nave  1  lince;  the  feltfpars  of 
other  lavas  being  never  grouped,  or  forming  a  kind  of  tumours,  but  fcattered  and  diflri- 
butcd  witliin  them  in  equal  quantities,  But  in  what  manner  are  we  to  confider  thefe 
tumours  ?  Are  they  extraneous  bodies  that  have  been  by  accident  included  within  the 
lava  while  it  was  in  a  fluid  ftate  ?  This  is  poffible  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  much  more 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  appertained  to  the  ffony  fubftance  which  has  been  changed 
into  lava  by  the  violence  of  the  fire.  1  would  therefore  thus  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Since  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  fjltfpars  (and  the  fauie  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
fhocrlsj  are  not  the  product  or  confequencc  of  the  fire,  as  they  are  found  to  exill  ia 
many  of  the  primordial  rocks ;  it  app:'ars  moft  probable  that  they  were  formed  within 
thofe  rocks  when  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity,  or  at  lead  fufilciently  approaching  it. 

1  mean  to  liiy,  that  then  the  integrant  particles  of  the  feltfpars  by  their  powerful  affi- 
nity, united  in  chryftallized  mafles.  Where  they  were  at  a  certain  diftance  from  each 
other  they  united,  forming  com^jlete  cryflals;  but  where  they  were  thickly  cluilcrcd, 
their  tuniultuary  union  produced  groups  of  cryflals,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of 
irregular  forms.  The  Aime  may  be  obferved  in  falts,  liones,  and  efpecially  in  quartzofe 
and  fpaTy  cryflals.  Thus,  with  rcfpeft  to  tlie  feltfpars  in  this  lava  :  they  are  contained 
in  evLVV  part  of  it ;  and  where  there  is  any  fpace  interpofed  between  them,  their  cryflal- 
lization  is  perfect ;  but  very  imperfeft  in  their. groups  I  have  defcribed,  and  probably 
from  the  caull"  fuggefled  above 

,  This  lava,  like  the  preceding,  has  for  its  bafe  the  horn-flone;  and  the  external  appear- 
ance  of  its  current  rcfemblos  that  of  a  flream  which  precipitating  from  a  height,  has  been 
fuddenly  congealed  and  hardened  by  cold.  It  abo'inds  therefore  in  inequalities,  eleva- 
tions, and  dei'oents  j  and  on  obferving  its  principal  track,  *hich  paiTes  by  the  Calle  di 
Panza,  wc  are  led  tp  cxped  that  the  aperture  whence  it  flowed  lies  higher  iii  the  direc- 
tion of  that  place  wiiere^it  is  in  fadl  found. 

A  llrong  wind  rifuig  from  the  fouth,  though  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  coafting  the 
ifland,  hindered  me  from  landing,  as  there  vi-as  danger  of  bcipg  dafhed  on  fomc  rock  by 
the  violtnce  of  the  waves.     I  could  therefore  only  obferve  at  a  diflance  a  variety  of  la- 
vas, and  a  great  quantity  of  tufa,  which  being  continually  beaten  and  diminifhed  by  the- 
wav'js,  form  precipices  and  cliiFs  hanging  over  the  fea. 

I  however  continued  my  refearches  by  removing  to  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland, 
where  I  was  flicltered  from  the  wind  ;  but  1  did  not  find  that  the  vploanic  produftions 
to  be  mtt  with  here  prcfented  any  novelty.  They  were  ahnoft  all  of  the  horn-flonc 
bafe,  and  filled  as  ufual  with  cryflillized  feltfpars. 

I  <lid  not  fail  to  colletl  and  examine  the  fVmd  of  the  other  parts  of*  the  ifland  where 
I  landed,  as  well  that  of  the  fliore  near  Monte  Zaro.  I  found  it  as  I  cxpeded,  to  bo 
of  the  fame  nature  with  tho  volcanic  productions  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  found.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  faiid  confilled  however  of  fmall  fragments  of  Icltfpars  ;  that  being 
the  floiie  which  moft  tibounds  in  thefe  lavas^  and  whith  bell  refifts  the  viciilitudes  of  the 
luafons,  and  evtry  exrrinfii:  injury.  ^ 

1  muft  nrt  omit  to  mention  the  ferrugincous  fand  which  we  meet  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  ifland,  and  which  is  trpcoially  abundant  on  the  fea  fhore.  Ir  not  only  moves  the 
magnetic  needle,  but  is  ftrongly  attraded  by  the  loadllone.  This  land  is  wtU  known  in 
Naples  -nd  otii.  r  places  ;  but  one  of  its  qualities  which  I  difcovcrod  with  the  allillance 
of  a  Ions,  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  hitherto  (^blerved.  At  the  firft  view  I  imagined 
with  the  guurality  of  naturalifts,  that  it  muft  confift  bf  very  minute  particles  of  iron,  of 
entirely  irregular  fhape,  like  thofe  ol  lapidarious  fancis.     Such  in  fatf,  they  appeared  to 
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the  naked  eye ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  lens,  I  difcovered  with  plcafing  furprife,  that 
every  grain  was  the  fragment  of  a  cryltal,  or  a  complete  fpecular  cryftal  of  iron.  Of 
the  latter  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  among  every  hundred  grains.  Tiielc 
ftnall  niiiterial  cryllals  are  formed  of  two  quadrangular  pyramids  united  at  the  bafe,  and 
overv  fide  of  the  pyramid  is  a  rectangular  or  ifofcles  triangle.  Hut  in  general  we  meet 
with  only  the  fragment  of  a  cry  ftal,  "aid  perceive  that  the  part  wanting  has  been  deftroycd 
liv  the  acUon  of  the  waves  of  the  lea  on  the  ferrugineous  fand  ;  many  of  the  grains  ex- 
hibiting thtir  angles  blunttd,  and  having  aiTumed  a  globofe  figure. 

Tills  fand  is  not  confined  to  Ifchia;  it  is  likewife  found  in  confiderable  quantities  on 
the  lliorc  of  Pozzuolo.  But  what  is  its  origin  ?  It  is  certain  that  this  iron  could  not  thus 
have  cryllallized  without  having  a  bafe,  or  point  of  fupport ;  and  in  the  volcanizcd 
countries,  no  fubftance  prefents  itlelf  more  proper  for  fuch  a  !)afe  than  the  lava,  on  and 
within  which  it  has  aflumcd  this  configuration  :  but  it  mufl  be  allowed  that  this  lava  has 
been  defiroycd  by  length  of  time,  fince.  among  the  innumerable  fpeciinens  1  have  ob- 
fcrvcd  in  th^fe  countries,  I  have  not  found  one  which  exhibited  fimilar  ma.  tial  cryftals. 

While  making  the  circuit  of  this  ifland,  I  continually  had  in  my  recolledion  the  opi- 
nion of  thole  naturaliils  who,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  maintain  that  the  formation 
of  prifmatic  lavas  owes  its  origin  to  the  fudden  immerfion  of  the  flowing  lava  into  the 
water.  I  could  net  have  wilned  a  better  opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  hy- 
pothcfis,  than  I  here  found  ;  where  a  multitude  of  currents  of  lava,  in  different  direc- 
tions, appear  to  have  rulhed  into  the  fea,  in  which  they  are  flill  vifible  to  a  confiderable 
depth.  But  I  did  not  meet  with  one  that  had  afTumed  any  fuch  regular  form,  or  any 
other  refembling  it ;  either  among  the  lavas  above  the  water,  thofe  which  touch  its 
furface  in  their  defccnt,  or  thofe  iminerfed  within  it,  as  far  at  leail  as  the  eye  could 
difccrn. 

From  the  obfervations  I  made  while  coafling  this  little  ifland,  I  was  likewife  flrongly 
induced  to  doubt  of  a  fact  cxprefsly  afferted  by  M.  Andria,  in  thcfe  words;  "  The  lavas, 
in  fome  places  near  the  fea  ihorc,  are  found  full  of  holos  made  by  the  pholades ;  at 
leafi  I  am  of  opinion  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  thofe  animals,  though  I  could  not  find 
in  them  any  fragments  of  their  fliells." 

He  then  imtnediately  proceeds  to  rcafon  on  this  fadl :  "  It  is  manifeft  that  the 
phohides  were  directed  by  inflincl  to  make  thc'r  Icdgcments  herej  but  tiiey  could  not 
do  this  till  after  along  time,  when  the  lava  was  become  fixed  and  folid." 

I  fiiall  not  venture  exprefsly  to  contradict  this  alfcrtion,  as  I  was  not  able  to  examine 
the  whole  fl)ore  of  Ifchia;  and,  even  if  I  had  examined  it,  1  fliould  (till  have  dif- 
trufled  my  refor.rchcs  ;  fiiice  I  could  not  have  been  certain  that  I  had  exploreil  the 
precife  places  of  which  he  I'peaks,  as  they  are  not  diltinctly  dolcribed.  I  (hall  only 
candiiily  fay,  that  I  greatly  iiar  there  is  foiae  miUako,  Imct.  I  never  met  with  any  lava^, 
or  oihi  r  vclcanic  fubllanccs,  which  had  b.  n  made  the  habitation  ofthi>  pholas,  whether 
by  that  name  he  undorfiands  the  mytiliis  ,  thophagtts  o*-  the  phoLis  Jnflylus  of  Linntcus. 
In  my  relearches  relative  to  marine  anim.ils,  I  have  given  particular  attention  to  thofe 
which  pierce  and  iidiabit  fub-aqueous  (h  :ies..  I  have  examined,  with  the  utmoll  care, 
the  volcanic  fubnaiices  of  Etna,  which  are  bathed  by  the  fea,  li.ofe  of  the  Kolian  ilks, 
and  fome  of  thofe  of  Vefuvius.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  find  on  thefe,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tedaceous  animal::,  as  oyllors,  (Irpules,  lepadcs,  and  various  others  of 
the  fame  fpccies ;  but  I  never  fiiund  thetn  pierced  by  pholadot:,  or  any  other  animals 
which  corrode  foflil  fubltances.  I  have  found  thei'e  animals  in  places  not  volcanic, 
fliough  not  in  all,  a^I  have  oblcrvcd  that  they  never  make  their  lodgements  but  in  cal- 
careous Hones,  of  which  kind  the  Uchian  lavas,  and  iu  general,  other  lavas,  are  not. 
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■I  therefore  incline  to  fufpefb  that  fonid  other  cavities,  refcmbling  thofe  which  are  the 
work  of  the  pholadcs,  have  deceived  M.  Andria.  I  could  at  leafl:  wifli  that  he  would 
afcertain  the  faft  by  repeating  his  obfervations  on  the  fpot,  as,  fliould  it  be  cflabiilhed, 
;t  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  only  example  of  the  kind  ever  difcovered  in  volc.i- 
nized  (tones.  ' "   •  • 

I  employed  three  days  in  examining  this  ifland }  and,  during  my  refearches,  carefully 
obferved  whether  I  could  difcorn  any  fmoke  or  vapour  arifing  from  the  ground, 
whence  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  volcanic  conflagrations  were  not  entirely  cxtin- 
guifhed  ;  but  I  could  not  difcover  the  lead  appearance  of  the  kind,  nor  had  any  been 
obferved  by  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  of  whom  I  made  the  mofl:  careful 
enquiries.  The  ftoves  of  Ifchia  may,  however,  induce  us  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  (loves  are  filled  with  warm  aqueous  vapours,  which  con- 
tinually iffue  from  cracks  and  fiflure»in  the  lava,  and  which,  though  they  have  fonivjof 
the  noxious  qualities  common  to  volcanic  exhalations,  are  extremely  beneficial  in  many 
diforders.  Ihefe  certainly  can  only  be  produced  by  a  heat  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  raifes  the  fubterraneous  water  in  vapour. 

This  iflarid,  when  it  was  firfl:  produced  by  conflagrations  in  ancient,  and,  to  us,  un- 
known times,  mud  have  been  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  fouth- 
ern  fide,  cxpofed  to  a  fea  which  beats  agauift  it  without  any  interpofing  obftacle,  and 
formed  in  many  places  of  tufa,  one  of  the  lead  hard  of  volcanic  fubftances,  mud  have 
been  confiderably  worn  away  and  diminiflied ;  and  this  diminution  muft  continually  in- 
creafe.  Time,  vi^hich  changes  and  deftroys  every  thing,  has  likewife  produced  a  great 
alteration  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fummit  of  Epopeo,  we  difcover 
a  number  of  conical  eminences  ;  but  their  iftternal  craters  no  longer  cxift,  nor  do  we 
find  in  Ifchia  inconteftible  traces  of  a  fingle  one,  fince  thofe  depths  and  ample  cavities, 
thofe  refemblances  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  which  we  obferve  around  us,  may  be 
equally  the  effeft  of  fire  or  water. 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  by  an  important  refledion  on  the  volcanic  ma- 
terials of  Ifchia.  Thefe  are  dilTerent  from  thofe  of  the  other  Phlegrean  fields.  Except 
the  mountain  Vefuvic  ,  the  extenfive  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Naples  (lands,  the 
furrounding  hills  to  north,  the  north-weft,  and  the  wed,  the'craters  of  the  lakes 
Agnano  and  Avcrno,  many  parts  of  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  the  promontory  of  Mifeno, 
Procida,  &c.  they  are  the  reCult  of  tufacebus  fubdances,  Thefe  are,  in  faft,  not  want- 
ing in  Ifchia  ;  but  the  predominant  part  of  its  compofition  is  various  kinds  of  rock,  and 
principally  the  horn  done.  The  eruption  of  the  Arfo,  likewife,  which  is  the  lad  con- 
ilagration  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  compofed  of  the  fame  done.  The  fub- 
dances, therefore,  which  have  furniflied  aliment  to  the  diifercnt  conflagrations  of  Ifchia, 
have  had  their  centre  in  thofe  argillaceous  rocks,  which  b)  the  above-mcniioncd  erup. 
tion  in  1302  fliewed  that  they  were  not  then  exhauded. 

Thefe  rocks,  as  we  have  feen,  abound  in  cryflallizcd  feltfpars,.  which  in  the  furnace 
exhibit  a  quality  wc  rarely  meet  with  in  the  fehfpars  of  other  lavas  fubjcdcd  to  the  fame 
degree  of  heat.  I  mean  their  fulibihty.  If  we  except  thofe  of  the  Arfo,  which  do  not 
yield  to  the  fire,  all  the  feltfpars  of  thefe  lavas  may  be  pcrfedly  liquefied.  The  lava, 
in  which  the  feltfpars  are  contained,  acquires  a  clear  colo&r,  and  becomes  flightly  tranf- 
parent ;  while  in  other  part?  it  profents  an  opaque  and  inperfe6l  enamel.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  I  he  fcUfpars  included  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  lava,  the  produd  which 
rii'u'lfs  is  a  true  glafs,  but  fomowhat  lefs  tranfparcnt  than  faditious  glafs ;  but  when 
the  feltfpars  arc  iolitary,  and  not  rt  all  injured  by  the  lava,  like  thofe  of  the  C^Ile  di 
VOL.  V.  I  Panza. 
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Panz:i,  the  glafs  is  perted  and  extremely  tranfparent.  It  has  no  colour,  is  very  com- 
pad,  aaJ  gives  fparks  flrongly  with  Heel.  To  bring  it  to  this  perfection,  it  requires  a 
fire  of  about  two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  day,  the  feltfpar  is  only  reduced  to  a 
palte,  Innilar  to  porcelain  ;  the  pieces  then  conglutinate  together  ;  many  exhibit  a  femi- 
vitrilic:\lioii,  and  the  furface  within  the  crucible  is  not  horizontal  and  even,  but  has  ri- 
fmgo  and  cavities,  according  as  the  pieces  have  been  put  in  :  by  continuing  the  fire, 
however  it  becomes  level  and  Anooth. 

The  profecutjon  of  thefe  experiments  induced  me  to  attempt  to  fufe,  with  the  fame 
degree  of  heat,  two  other  feltfpars  which  are  not  from  volcanic  countries ;  the  one 
being  from  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  the  other  from  Baveno.  Father  Pini  has  the  ho- 
nour of  their  difcovery.  The  firft  is  in  mafs,  of  a  (hming  white,  foliated,  and  very  hard. 
I  kept  it  in  the  furnace  during  cight-anu-forty  hours,  but  it  had  only  contrafted  a  flight 
fuperficiul  vitreous  appearance.  ^When  placed  within  two  crucibles  joined  by  their  tops, 
with  charcoal  entirely  furrounding  them,  in  a  furnace,  the  fire  of  which  was  violently 
excited  by  the  bellows  for  two  hours,  the  angles  of  this  feltfpar  became  blunted,  and  the 
piecis  attached  together,  contradinir  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  milky  whitenefs,  but  with- 
out any  fenfible  fufion  taking  place  in  the  internal  parts. 

The  other  feltfpar,  from  Baveno,  is  cryfiallized  in  tetrahedrons  prifms,  opaque,  lefs 
hard  than  the  former,  and  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour.  After  continuing  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  furnace,  a  flight  conglutination  took  place  in  the  pieces,  which  had  ac- 
quired  a  fnowy  whitentfs. 

On  comparing-  thefe  two  feltfpars  and  others  contained  in  innumerable  lavas,  with 
thofe  of  the  Ifchian  lavas,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  fufion  of  thefe 
(tones  can  be  obtained  by  the  utmod  heat  of  a  glafs  furnace. 

From  thefe  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Ifchia  we  likewife  learn  another  truth.  Mi- 
neralogifts  have  faid  that  flioerls  are  more  eafily  fufible  than  feltfpars;  becaufe  they 
have  obferved  that  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  former  fufe  is  infufficicnt  to  fufe  the 
latter.  But  I  have  experienced  that  this  afl"ertion  is  not  always  true;  and  it  will  be 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  the  flioerls  of  fome  lavas  will  refift  the  fame  de- 
gree of  heat  in  .fhich  the  feltfpars  of  Ifchia  are  completely  fufed.  The  caule  of  this 
may  be,  either  that  the  filex  fometimes  is  lefs  abundant  in  the  feltfpars  than  in  the  flioerls, 
or  that  their  component  principles  are  proportioned  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fufion 
of  fome  is  facilitated  more  than  that  of  others,  or  becaufe  they  contain  more  iron,  it 
being  well  kaown  that  this  metal  promotes  the  fufion  of  itones. 
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CHAP.     VI.  --THE    VALLEY    OF    MF.TELONA,   NEAR    CASERTA. 


The  iufa  found  in  this  falhy,  compofed  of  fragr-ients  of  pumice  ftirrounded  by  ciU 
CiVccus  earths. — Pieces  of  enamel  mixed  luith  it. — This  tufa  different  from  other 
volcanic  tufas. — Probability  that  it  communicates  ivith  the  votcanos  of  Naples  and  its 
environs i  and  perhaps  alfo  loiih  thofe  of  the  Agro  Romano  and  Tufcany — Means 
propofed  to  afcertain  ichcthcr  the  Bay  of  Naples  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcatiic 
crater,  and  to  what  diflancc  within  the  fca  the  roots  of  Mount  Vefuvius  and  thofe  of 
Ifchia  extend.  -  , 


AN  cxciirfion  from  Naples  to  Cafcrta,  and  thence  to  the  neighbouring  aquedudts, 
furniflied  me  with  an  opportunity  for  new  volcanic  obfervations.  Some  miles  before 
we  arrive  at  the  fmall  city  of  Caferta,  ennobled  by  the  fuperb  royal  palace,  which  may 
be  faid  to  confift  of  four  grand  palaces  united  in  one  by  the  hand  of  a  mafter,  we  meet 
with  calcareous  earth,  which  continues  to  the  aqueducts,  diflant  fix  miles  from  that  city, 
and  which  are  a  prodigy  of  art.  They  confift  of  a  large  and  magnificent  bridge,  of 
the  aftonifliing  length  of  two  miles,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.  Within  this  bridge 
runs  a  wide  canal,  brought  from  a  mountain  at  the  diftancc  of  twenty-fix  miles,  which, 
pafllng  through  fubterranean  conduits,  ikirts  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  defcends  to  Caferta, 
near  the  Royal  Gardens.  As  the  neighbouring  mountains  abound  in  calcareous  ftone, 
I  was  notfurprized  to  find  the  pavement  of  the  bridge  formed  of  that  ftone;  but  it 
fomewhat  excited  my  attention  when  I  perceived  that  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  was 
condrufted  with  volcanic  tufa,  in  which  are  mixed  fome  pieces  of  enamel.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  told  us,  that  in  the  environs  of  Caferta,  below  a  ftratum  of  vegetable  earth 
four  or  five  feet  in  thicknefs,  we  meet  with  cinders,  pumices,  and  fragments  of  lava ; 
and  that,  on  digging  near  the  foundations  of  the  above-mentioned  aqueducts,  volcanic 
earths  are  difcovered.  I  therefore  firft  conjcftured  that  the  tufa  had  been  procured 
from  thefe  fubterranean  places ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  was  confirmed  by  obferving  that 
the  whole  country  round  was  calcareous,  not  excepting  the  higheft  mountains,  which 
were,  nearly  all,  of  the  fame  contexture  and  colour  with  the  ,:hains  of  hills  between 
Naples  and  Loretto.  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country,  however,  af- 
fured  me  that  this  tufa  was  dug  from  a  plain,  about  a  mile  diftant  to  the  north,  called 
the  Valley  of  Metelona,  of  which  I  was  convinced,  on  repairing  to  the  fpot.  This  tufa,  in 
feveral  places,  lits  in  heaps  on  each  fide  of  the  public  road,  principally  near  the  Taverna, 
where  we  find  ;he  excavations,  not  within  but  above  the  ground,  which  have  in  part 
fupplied  materials  for  thefe  aqueduds.  This  tufa  is  extremely  porous,  and  being  im- 
merfedin  water  aitrads  it  forcibly,  and  with  a  flightly  hifiing  found,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
other  bibacious  bodies.  Like  tufas  in  general,  it  has  a  moderate  weight  and  confiftence, 
is  rough  to  tiie  touch,  and  inclines  to  a  yellow  colour.  But  on  a  more  minute  examina- 
ation,it  difcovcrs  ius  original,  and  is  found  ro  be  compofcd  of  a  mixture  of  fmall  frag- 
ments of  pumice,  and  any  piece  of  it  detached  from  the  mafs  will  be  found  to  contain 
fragments  of  that  (lone.  It  appears  as  if  compofed  of  fmall  threads  extended  length- 
wife,  which  viewed  with  the  lens  are  found  to  ho  flender  filaments,  extremely  friable, 
and  generally  parallel  to  each  other.  It  contains  many  cavities,  within  which  the  pum- 
ice appears  changetl  into  vitreous  balls  ;  we  likewife  hnd  little  globes  of  pumice,  which 
have  an  external  vitreous  coat,  but  which,  within,  have  preferved  their  fibrous  nature  : 

I  2  laftly, 
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laftly,  in  fome  parts  of  this  tufa  are  contained  pieces  of  foliJ  enamel,  extremely  friable, 
fhiiiiiig,  and  in  their  fradurcs  refembling  afphaltum. 

The  tufa  now  defcribeJ  is  of  a  fingular  quality  ;  at  leafl  in  my  trivols  through  the 
Two  Sicilies,  I  have  not  lound  any  reiembling  ir.  The  others  are  ulually  of  an  argilla- 
ceous bafe ;  this,  as  has  been  faid,  is  a  compofition  of  fragments  of  pumice.  Hence  we 
may  eafily  conceive  that  the  refults  produced  by  the  furnace  muft  be  dillyjrent.  The 
tufa  of  Metelona  alForded  a  true  enamel,  but  the  others  remained  infufiblc. 

The  edges  of  the  tufa,  or  rather  of  the  broken  aild  half  pulverized  pumices,  are  fur- 
rounded  with  calcareous  llone  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  thefe  pumices,  befidcs 
having  deep  roots,  extend  likewife  laterally  among  the  flone  to  a  great  diftance.  Thelc 
volcanic  matters  have  probably  an  immediate  communication  with  the  vokanos  of  Na- 
ples and  its  environs,  as  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  Agro  Romano,  and  perhaps  alfo  with 
thofe  of  Tufcany,  fo  as  to  form  a  foil  entirely  volcanizcd,  of  immenfe  extent. 

Some  have  conjedurcd,  and  perhaps  not  without  rcafon,  that  the  great  bafon  of  the 
fea,  called  the  bay  of  Naples,  in  front  of  Capri,  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater;  It  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  wore  the  bottom 
to  be  explored,  at  various  dirtances  from  the  (hore,  by  the  means  of  fuch  iiidruments  as 
are  employed  to  fifli  up  coral,  and  fometimcs  pieces  of  the  roi  k  on  which  it  grows. 
Should  we  by  fuch  means  difcovrr  a  cavity  finiilar  to  an  inverted  funnel,  or  draw  up 
fubftances  from  the  bottom,  which  Ihould  be  known  to  owe  their  origin  to  fire,  this 
conjetlure  would  become  a  well-founded  opinion. 

A  portion  of  the  roots  of  Mount  Vefuvius  are  bathed  by  the  fca.  Who  can  fay  how 
far  thefe  roots  may  extend  under  the  water?  The  fame  may  be  remarked  of  Ifchia, 
which,  perhaps,  as  fome  have  conjcftured,  was  anciently  joined  to  Procida  :  it  were  to 
be  wilhed  that  we  could  obtain  h&s  that  might  afceriain  the  truth  of  fuch  conjedures. 
It  is  well  known  how  far  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  extended  the  limits  of  the  volcani- 
zation  of  the  Phlegrean  fields,  by  land  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  might  be  ftill 
more  enlarged  by  fca.  The  experiments  neceflary  for  this  are  certainly  diflicult,  but 
not  impoflible.  The  induftry  of  two  Italians  of  merit,  the  Count  Ferdinando  Marfigli, 
and  Vitaliano  Donati,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean',  and  the  Adriatic.  In  the  courfe  of  this  work  I  fliall  ftate 
what  I  have  obfervcd  relative  to  the  bottom  of  the  famous  ftrait  of  Meflina,  and  that 
in  which  the  channels  that  feparate  the  Eolian  ifles  terminate.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wiflied. 
For  the  advancement  of  volcanic  knowledge,  that  the  bottom  of  the  fea  near  Naples, 
and  the  adjacent  places,  might  be  explored  by  fimilar  experiments. 
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4^  CHAP.  VII. —JOURNEY    TO    MOUNT    ETNA. 


Citn/iari/on  between  Veftivius  and  Etna.  —The  lavas  of  the  latter  volcano  begin  to  appear, 
from  the  fca,  at  the  di/lanee  of  thirty- [even  miles  from  Mejfma. — Different  epochs  of  the 
flowing  of  thefe  lavas.— Modern  Catania  almojl  entirely  built  of  lava ;  as  was  the 
ancient  city,  which  was  de/iroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693. — Remarks  on  the  obfer- 
vat  ions  of  Mr.  Brydone,  relative  to  Etna. — uncertainty  of  the  opinion  of  Count  Borch, 
that  the  age  of  the  lava  may  be  calculated  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  produced 
by  time.  —  Fruitlefs  attempts  to  render  cultivable  the  eruption  of  i66g. — The  thinnefs  of 
the  cruji  of  vegetable  earth,  the  catife  of  the  fertility  of  the  lower  region  of  Etna.-— 
Monte  Roffu. — Erudation  of  its  lavas. — Abundance  of  Jhoerls  on  this  mountain. — Che- 
mical analyfii  of  thefe  flioerls. — Feltfpars  not  always  more  difficult  to  fufe than  fhoerls*-— 
View  from  MonteRoffoof  the  whole  current,  which  in  i66gJiowed  into  the  fea. — Cala- 
mitics  fuff'crcd  at  different  times  by  St.  Niccolo  dell  Arena  from  the  eruptions  of  Etna.— • 
Lavas  of  the  middle  region. — Its  great  celebrity  for  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  lofti' 
ncfs  (>j  its  trees. — Great  antiquity  of  thefe  two  regions.— Grotta  delle  Capre.— Nature  of 
the  lavas  of  that  grotto.  >  .  (..j.        ,  <  .  *■ - 

THOUGH  Vefuvius,  confidered  in  itfelf,  may  be  juftly  called  a  grand  volcano,  and 
though,  from  the  dedrudion  and  calamities  it  has  at  various  times  occafioned,  it  has 
continually  been  an  objedl  of  conflernation  and  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  country  ;  yet  when  it  is  compared  with  Etna  it  muft  lofe  much  of  its  celebrity, 
and  appear  fo  diminiflied,  that  if  the  expreiHon  may  be  allowed,  it  may  be  called  a  vol- 
cano for  a  cabinet.  Vefuvius  does  not,  perhaps,  rife  higher  than  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  fea ;  and  the  whole  circuit  of  its  bafe,  including  Ottajano  and  Somma,  is  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  ;  while  Mount  Etna  covers  a  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  in  its  height  above  the  fea  confiJerably  exceeds  two  miles.  From  the  fides  of  Etna 
otiicr  lefl'er  mountains  rife,  which  are  as  it  were  its  ofl'spring,  and  more  than  one  of 
which  equals  Vefuvius  in  fize.  The  moft  extcnfive  lavas  of  the  latter  mountain  do  not 
exceed  feven  miles  in  length}  while  thofe  of  Etna  are  fifteen  or  twenty,  .t  fomeevcn 
thirty  milts  in  cxttnt.  The  borders  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  are  never  lefs  than  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  according  to  the  changes  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  fometimes  two  or 
three  miles ;  it  is  even  (ported,  that  in  the  dreadiiil  eruption  of  1 669  they  were  enlarged 
to  fix  *.  But  the  circumference  of  the  Vefuvian  crater  is  never  more  than  half  a  mile, 
even  when  widcd  diftended,  in  its  moll  deflrudive  conflagrations  f.  Eadly,  the  earth- 
quakes occafioned  by  the  two  volcanos,  their  eruptions,  fliowers  of  ignited  Rones,  and 
the  deflrudion  and  defolation  they  occafion,  are  all  iik^  wife  proportionate  to  their  re- 
fpedive  dimenfions.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  thit  vifits  to  Vefuvius  IhouKi  be  con- 
iidered  as  undertakings  of  little  confequeiioe,  and  never  be  made  public,  except  lavas 
fliould  have  been  flowing  at  the  time  ;  wiiilc  a  journey  to  F.tna  is  confidered  as  no  tri- 

•  Eorclli'i  Hill.  Inceiu).  iTltiiaf.  an.  166;;. 

f  1  know  not  how  M.  Sigf  was  led  into  fo  ftian 'c  rai  cirnr  as  to  alTcrt  that  tiie  irater  of  Vefuvius  i« 
moietlia':  llmc  miles  in  <li\metcr.  (Elcm.  de  Min.  torn,  i.)  Were  this  tvi;e,  tiic  circiiiiil'.iciuc  of  tlie  Ve- 
liivian  crater  mud  be  nearly  ten  miles,  an  exltnt  which  perhaps  the  crntt.-  of  no  volcano  in  the  woild  cvei 
had. 
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vial  enterprifo,  botli  from  the  Jifiiculty  of  the  way,  and  the  diftance;  as  from  Catania, 
whence  it  is  ufual  to  fct  out,  it  is  thirty  miios  to  the  fummit  of  Ktna.  On  fuch  a  journey, 
likcwife,  we  h;ive  to  pafs  throu.;h  three  diilercnt  cUm.ites;  whereas  to  go  from  Naples  to 
Vefuvius  fljould  be  rather  called  an  excurfion  than  a  journey.  We  find  aUb  little  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  this  latter  mountain,  and 
that  of  its  fummit.  Notwithllanding  thefc  diflicultics,  however,  the  gin;nntic  majedy  c)f 
the  Sicilian  volcano,  its  fublime  elevation,  and  the  extenfive,-  varied,  iUK'  grand  prof- 
peds  its  fummit  prefents,  have  induced  the  curious,  in  every  age,  toai'cend  and  examiiit; 
it ;  and  not  a  few  have  tranfmitted  to  poilerity  the  obfcrvations  they  have  made  during 
their  arduous  journey. 

Thefe  examples  would  alone  have  flrongly  excited  me  to  make  the  fame  journey,  and 
fimilar  refearches  ;  but  I  had  alfo  a  flill  moic  powerful  incentive  in  the  undertaking;  in 
which  I  had  engaged  to  travel  through  the  '1  wo  Sicilies,  in  order  to  make  oblervations 
on  the  volcanos,  among  which  Ktna  mull  principally  claim  my  attention,  as  beinjr  the 
largeft  and  mod  flupcndous  of  all  that  are,  at  prefent,  in  a  (late  of  conflagration  on  the 
fuiface  of  the  globe.  I  was,  likewife,  induced  to  believe  that,  notwithilanding  fo  many 
journeys  to  this  mountain  have  already  appeared,  I  might  flill  publilh  mine  ;  and  that 
for  feveral  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  I  flatter  myfcif  that  I  fhall  be  able  to  (tate  fome  ob- 
fcrvations which  will  be,  in  part  at  leaft,  new  to  tlvj  reader;  fecondly,  becaufe  1  (Iiall 
thus  have  an  opportunity  to  exainine  many  things  related  by  the  travellers  who  have 
preceded  me,  which  do  not  always  appear  to  bear  the  ftamp  of  truth;  and  laiUy,  becaufe 
my  remarks  may  furnilh  fubjeds  for  ufeful  difcuflion. 

I  took  my  departure  from  Medina  for  Catania,  a  diflance  of  fixty  miles  by  fta,  in  a 
fmall  veffel,  coaftingclofe  upon  the  land  all  the  way,  to  examine  the  Ihore.  On  the 
firft  of  September  I  landed  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Mefiina,  on  a  part  of 
the  (hore  which  forms  there  a  headland,  where  mariners  are  accuftomed  fometimes  to 
make  a  (hort  ftay.  The  Ihore  here  was  entirely  of  calcareous  earth,  except  fome  pieces 
of  fcattered  detached  lava.  The  latter  production  excited  in  me  fome  doubts  whether 
the  explofions  of  Etna  had  ever  reached  to  fo  great  a  diilance  ;  but  the  mariners  who 
were  with  me  ad'ured  me,  that  thefe  pieces  of  lava  had  been  brought  from  the  fhore  of 
Catania  by  veflTels  who  had  taken  them  in  as  ballad,  and  left  them  here  when  they  had  no 
farther  occafion  for  them,  in  confequence  of  having  taken  in  other  lading.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  account  I  was  afterwards  fatisfied,  as  I  found  this  lava  pcrfedly  fimilar  to  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Catania. 

The  real  eruptions  of  this  volcano  begin  firfl  to  appear,  in  the  form  of  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent elevations,  which  overhang  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-feven  miles  from 
Meflina,  on  the  way  to  Catania  ;  and  at  the  fame  diftance  Etna  is  faintly  feen  to  fmokc, 
and  majeftically  raifes  its  head  above  the  other  mountains  of  Sicily.  We  had  a  clear 
view  ot  it,  the  (ky  being  free  from  clouds ;  and  I  began  to  entertain  a  hope  that  I 
(hould  be  able  to  vifit  its  higheft  fummit,  fince  it  was  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  covered 
with  fnow. 

Before  wc  arrived  at  Catania,  I  landed  at  feveral  places,  to  examine  the  fhore,  which 
is  entirely  formed  of  lava.  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  its  courfe  and  changeable 
ftrufture.  The  greater  part  of  the  lavas  proceed  in  a  right  line  from  the  body  of 
Mount  Etna,  with  various  inclinations  to  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  and  many  of  them,  hav- 
ing been  broken  by  the  violent  (hocks  of  the  waves,  exhibit  their  various  ftratification,  and 
fhew  the  different  epochs  in  which  they  have  flowed,  by  th  •  difference  of  their  ftrata, 
and  the  coatings  of  vegetable  earth  more  or  lefs  thick  interfperfed  between  thofe  ftrata. 

6  All 
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All  thefe  lavas,  at  lead  thofe  which  I  examined,  are  fimilar  with  refpeft  to  their  bafe, 
as  they  all  derive  their  origin  from  the  horn-ftone,  and  all  contain  within  them  feUfpar. 
cryftals. 

I  employed  two  days  in  this  coafting  voyage  from  Mefllna  to  Catania.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  latter  city  is  built  are  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  in  a  volcanized  coun- 
try where  flones  of  any  other  than  a  volcanic  nature  are  not  to  be  found  but  at  a  con- 
ritierable  diftance.  The  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  and  even  the  walls  of  the 
city,  are  principally  of  lava  ;  which  has  furnifhed  materials  not  only  for  the  modern 
Catania,  butalfo  for  that  more  ancient  city,  which  was  entirely  deflroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  year  1693  >  ^^  ''^^^  '^^  "'"''^^  when  dug  up  have  all  been  found  to  confift 
of  lava.  We  learn  likewife  from  obfervations  anterior  to  that  fatal  period,  that  lava 
has  been  met  with  under  its  foundations  on  the  occafion  of  digging  for  wells*  ;  nor  is 
it  pofllble  for  us  to  fay  to  what  depth  the  roots  of  the  Etnean  eruptions  extend.  If  we 
only  take  a  view  of  the  furfaceof  the  territory  of  Catania,  we  every  where  meet  with  im- 
menfe  accumulations  of  lava,  among  which  the  rroft  confpicious  are  the  remains  of  that 
torrent  which  poured  from  one  of  the  fide- of  Etna  in  1669,  inundated,  with  wide- 
fpreading  ruin,  a  fpace  of  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  four  in  breadth  rofe  over 
the  walls  of  Catania,  burying  under  it  a  pan  of  the  city  and  at  length  precipitated  itfelf 
into  the  fea 

It  would  be  a  fupr rfluous  labour  were  I  to  procee  '  ^o  give  a  long  and  minute  defcrip. 
tlon  of  this  torrent  of  lava,  which  has  been  alread ,  k  amply  defcribed  by  Mr.  Brydone  f. 
Count  BorchJ  ,  Sir  William  Hamilton  §,  and  Riedefel  ||  ;  though  I  cannot  fay  that 
the  relations  of  four  travellers,  who  rep  .a  he  fame  thivigs  i/^er  each  other,  were  much 
wanted  ;  lince  our  illuftrious  countrym;  n,  th  •  Italian  Alpnonfus  Borelli,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  time  when  this  dreadful  torrent  of  fire  burft  forth,  wrote  a  work  exprefsly 
to  defcribe  it  ^.  It  appears  to  me  preferable  to  prefent  the  reader  with  the  view,  with 
^  fome 


•  Borelli    ubi  fup. 
j  Caiiipi  PliK-^iici. 


+  Lettrcs  fur  la  Sicile. 


•ocks  of  dif- 
miles  from 

n  to  fmokc, 
had  a  clear 
hope  that  I 
is,  covered 

(hore,  which 

1  changeable 

the  body  of 

f  them,  hav- 

tication,  and 

their  llrata, 

thofe  ftrata. 
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+  Tour  flirough  Sicily. 
II   Travel..  <n  Sicily 

^  Mr  Biydoiic  is  the  onlv'one  of  tlicfe  travellers  who  mentions  Borelli.  He  cites  four  obfervationt 
from  him  j  l)Ut  perverts  them,  to  give  tiii-m  more  an  air  of  the  marvellous. 

He  fays,  full,  that  according  to  the  tcilimony  of  Borelli,  "  after  the  moil  vinlent  ftriigglcs  and  fhakings 
of  the  M'holc  idand,  when  the  lava  at  lall  burit  through,  it  fprang  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  lixty 
palms  " 

Mr.  Brydone  I  hope  will  pardon  me,  when  1  tell  him  that  Borelli,  here,  certainly,  only  fpeaks  of  fi;me 
local  (hocks,  and  tremblings  of  certain  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  and  by  no  meana  of  a  (baking 
felt  over  the  whole  iflaiid.  A  .  r  r  the  lava  fpringing  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  fixty  palms,  thert 
ia  not  a  word  abcut  it  in  the  w',,  !.  '    ok. 

Mr  Brydone,  likewife,  makei>  iibrtlli  fay,  that  •'  for  many  weeks  the  fun  did  not  appear,  and  the  day 
fcemi'd  to  be  changed  into  night." 

But  all  we  find  in  Bore  Hi's  nccount,  relative  to  this  darknefs,  is,  that  "  on  the  8th  of  March,  an  hour  be- 
fore iun-ict,  the  air,  in  thi  fiiburb  of  Prdara,  and  fome  other  ntighouring  places,  became  fomewhat  thick 
;tnd  dark,  with  a  darknefs  iimilar  to  thai  which  is  caufed  by  fome  partial  eclipfes  of  the  fun." 

The  two  other  pairigeJ,  which  1  omit  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  are  perverted. 

Mr.  Brydone,  indeed,  through  his  whole  joiirnt-y  to  Etna  has  fnfSciently  (hewn  his  attachment  to  the 
marvellous,  and,  whvre  that  has  failed  him,  has  had  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  his  playful  fancy  to  furnifh  him 
with  ex  ravagant,  ilunigh  ingenious,  invei\tions  of  the  ridiculous  kind.  The  (lory  of  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha 
l<  iiii  example;  whic;;  veil,  according  to  him,  the  people  of  Catania  conliderasin  infallible  remedy  againft 
volcanos  biit  which  at  the  time  of  a  ■  reat  eruption  "  feemtd  to  have  lolt  its  virtue;  the  torrent  burlling 
over  the  walls,  and  fweeping  away  tlie  image  of  every  faint  that  was  placed  there  to  oppofe  it  "  But 
would  it  not  iiavr  been  moit  commendable  to  have  turniflied  his  readers  with  real  information,  indead  of 
filling  Co  many  pages  with  ihcfe  trivii.1  and  inlipid  \i\<  .dantries  ?  I  li  fact,  after  having  lead  hia  live  letters  on 
Etna,  what  idea  do  they  enable  us  to  form  of  the  nature  of  this  inounlain  i 

I;do 
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Ibnie  Improvement,  which  iliis celebrated  phyfician  of  Naples  caufed  to  betaken  on  the 
fpot  at  the  time,  and  which  in  the  moft  natural  manner  rcprefents  this  river  of  fire. 
Inch  as  it  appeared  at  its  beginning,  during  its  progrefs,  and  at  its  end  ;  it  will 
likewiro  render  much  more  intelligible  feveral  particulars  of  which  I  propufe  hereafter 
to  treat. 

Having  mentioned  tliefe  travellers,  1  fliall  make  fome  obfervations  on  what  has  been 
faid  by  ("loniit  Borch  relative  to  the  change:?  that  have  taken  place  in  the  l.iva  of  i6  19, 
and  thole  of  fomo  other  eruptions  preceding  and  poflerior  to  that  time.  'Jhele  ehani;es 
confill  in  the  vegetable  earth  which  begins  to  appear  on  them,  generated  in  part  from 
the  dc-compofition  of  the  lava,  and  in  paft  from  the  dcftrudion  of  the  plants,  which, 
after  a  certain  time,  are  produced  upon  it.  From  the  quantity  of  this  earth  he  deduces 
a  rule  to  judge  of  the  age  ut  the  lava  ;  which  he  enil  avours  to  prove  by  examples  of 
difl'ercnt  Ktiicnn  lavas,  of  various  epochs,  which  arc  covered  with  more  or  lefs  of  this 
earth  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ancient.  Thus,  a  lava  produced  by  an  erup- 
tion in  1 157,  wlif-n  he  examined  it  in  December  1776,  had  a  coating  of  earth  twelve 
inches  thick;  another  which  IkkI  flowed  in  1329,  had  one  of  eight  inches  ;  on  that  of 
1 669,  w  as  found  more  than  one  inch ;  w  bile  the  moll  recent,  that  of  1 766,  was  entirely 
deititnte  of  fuch  earth.  Whence  he  concludes,  that  from  the  antiquity  of  the  lavas,  af- 
eertained  by  the  quantity  of  earth  v\ith  which  they  are  covered,  may  be  deduced  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  world. 

As  this  argument  is  certaiidy  fomowhft  fpeciou?,  and  has  been  employed  by  others,  it 
merits  to  be  difcufTed.  We  undoubtedly' know  from  repeated  obfervations,  that  lavas, 
altera  ferles  of  ytar?,  nre  invelled  with  a  (Iratum  of  earth  proper  for  vegetation  ;  and 
the  fact  has  already  been  proved  in  this  w  ork :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  earth  is  ori- 
gmnHy  produced  by  the  decompoiition  of  the  lavas,  and  that  of  the  plants  which  have 
taken  root  upon  it.  The  fame  may  bt  obferved  in  mountains  not  volcani:;ed,  tiio  ft'ones 
of  which,  (at  lead  very  frequently,)  being  long  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  air  and  lea-, 
fons,  are  refolved  into  an  earth  pi-oper  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  ailinit  of  a  doubt  that  the  more  anciont  hvas  muft;  ailord  a  greater  quantity 
of  earth  than  ihofo  of  more  recent  date,  were  every  exterior  circumdance  equal  ;  were 
tlie)  all  of  the  fauK-  confiflence  and  qualities,  and  all  equally  alleded  by  the  fire.  But 
how  greatly  they  dilfor  in  thefe  refpeds  we  have  already  feen,  and  fliall  fee  (lill  more  in 
the  progrefs  of  this  work.  Such  differences,  therefore,  mull  render  the  argument  of 
(lount  Boreli  extremely  inconclufive  ;  lincc  a  lava  of  an  earlier  age  may  have  much 
lefs  cjriii  than  one  of  later  date  ;  a  circumllance  which  the  Chevalier  Gioeni  told  me  ho 
had  frequently  obferved  in  feveral  of  the  lavas  of  Kina. 

Among  the  lavas  adduced  by  Count  IJorch,  in  favour  of  his  hypothcfis,  is  that  which 
flowed  in  1329,  which  when  he  examined  it,  that  is  fom-  hundred  and  fi)rty.feven  years 
after  its  eruption  was  covered  witli  eight  inches  of  earth.  Yet  the  lava  of  the  Arfo,  in 
llchia,  which  rulhed  into  the  fca  in  1302,  when  1  law  it  in  1788,  fUll  prefervcd  in  every 
J  art  its  hardnefs  and  iKrility  j". 

It  app  ars,  hkewile,  extraordinary,  tliat  this  writer  flioujd  not  have  noticed  the  remains 
of  another  current  of  lava  near  Catania,   which  .'»as  been  employed  for  two  thouiand 


I  Ho  rtot  mcsii,  by  what  I  have  faitl.  I'mlifcrfminarfly  to  comltmn  the  wholf  w<Mk  of  Mr.  l(r>(!oiic.  llij 
Tour  Irrqucntly  coiitaiiis  farts  ami  <>I>ferv,itfoii8  will  dtfcrviiii;  .ittciilioii.  Ii  iHi|((;anilv  wiittcii,  and  llie 
autlmr  ua»  well  acquaiii'id  witli  iht  Ircrct  of  ixciliiifr  mir  cuiioi.ty,  niid  r>;iidiiiii}r  liis  naiiative  iiitirrdinjr  5 
ihoi'^h  fuijuciitly,  wiib  thai  kiuJ  of  inifrdl  which  fceins  niou  iuilablc  lo  romance  tiiaii  to  authcuiic 
hillory 

t  tliap.  V. 

.,  '"^  years 
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Vears  aslmaterials  for  buildings,  and  which  retains  fuch  hardnefs,  that  where  the  labour 
of' the  cultivator  has  not  been  exerted  it  ftill  continues  entirely  fterile. 

With  refpeft  to  the  lava  of  1669,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Count  could  attribute 
to  it  an  inch  or  more  of  earth,  fince  it  is  entirely  deilitute  of  it.  Were  this  the  fa£l, 
the  furface  of  the  lava  muft  at  lead,  in  fome  few  places,  exhibit  fome  blades  of  grafs, 
or  fmall  plants,  as  a  ftratuin  of  earth  an  inch  thick  would  be  luflicient  to  nourifli  them  ; 
but  we  find  it,  on  the  contrary,  deftitute  of  every  vegetable,  except  a  few  lichens,  which 
we  know  will  take  root  and  grow  on  the  hardell  bodies,  and  fuch  as  entirely  refid  all 
cfteft  of  the  air,  as  quartzes,  and  even  on  the  fmooth  and  flippery  furface  of  vitreous  fub- 
ftances.  The  Count,  very  pofllbly,  examined  ih's  lava  in  low  hollow  places,  into  whick 
the  rain-water  had  drained,  and  brought  down  with  it  fome  particles  of  earth,  that  might 
have  formed  a  thin  ftratum  *. 

Before  1  travelled  into  Sicily,  I  had  read  the  eulogium  bellowed  on  the  Prince  of 
Bifcaris,  by  Count  Borch,  among  other  reafons,  becaufe  he  had  exerted ^imfelf  in  at- 
tempts to  change  the  face  of  the  lava  ot  1669,  and  transform  the  ungrateful  foil  into  a 
fruitful  garden.  When  I  arrived  in  the  ifland,  I  admir%d  the  efftdt  of  human  art.  In 
many  places  the  hardeft  lava  had  been  opened  by  the  force  of  mines ;  while  in  others 
it  had  been  broken  into  extremely  minute  fragments,  into  which,  when  colh.£ted  in 
certain  receptacles,  feveral  kinds  of  ufeful  plants  had  beeninferted  :  but,  unfonunalely, 
thty  always  p<  Ihed,  though  they  were  repeatedly  planted.  Some  few  I  found  aviiig, 
as  here  and  there  a  pomegranate  or  an  almond  tree ;  but  thefe  were  extremely  weak 
and  languid,  though  the  broken  lava  among  which  they  had  taken  root  was  mixed  with 
vegetable  earth.  A  fpccies  of  the  Indian  fig  f  alone  throve  and  flourifhed ;  but  It  is 
well  known  that  this  (hrub  delights  in  lavas,  and  that  it  will  take  root,  grow  to  a  cunli- 
derable  height,  and  bear  fruit  plentifully,  on  the  mofl;  fterile.  In  the  courfe  of  tins 
work  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  treat  more  at  length  on  this  fubjed.  At  prefent  there 
onlv  remains  a  large  pond  which  has  been  dug  in  the  lava  of  a  confiderable  depth, 
and'  communicating  with  the  water  of  the  fea,  in  which  are  preferved  different  kinds 

of  fi(h. 

After  having,  fdr  a  confiderable  time,  examined  the  environs  of  Catania,  aflifled  by 
the  Chevalier  Gioeivi,  to  whom  I  owe  the  moft  lively  and  fincere  gratitude  for  nume- 
rous favours,  1  fet  out  for  Mount  Etna,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  ac- 
companied, among  others,  by  Carmelo  Pugliefi,  and  Dominico  Mazzagaglia,  two 
guides  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  roads.  I  performed  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  only  riding  when  1  found  myfelf  fatigued.  I  think  it  fcarcely  neceflary 
to  mention,  what  has  been  fo  often  repeated  by  travellers,  and  therefore  mull  be  fo  well 
known,  that  the  lower  region  of  Mount  Etna,  which  extends  through  twelve  miles  of 
the  afcent  towards  the  i'un\mit,  is  incredibly  abundant  in  paftures  and  fruit  trees  of 
every  kind  \. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  fertility  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  lava,  which,  foftened  by 
length  of  time,  has  produced  a  mofl  fertile  foi  i,  thus  compenfating  pall  calamity  by  pre- 

•  Willi  refpcA  to  tiif  iniceriainty  and  fallacy  of  nny  cnlciilaiions  deduced  from  tlic  greater  or  Itfs  quan- 
tity  of  vegelahlciarili  which  may  rover  lavas,  the  reader  may  coiifoU  the  work  of  M.  Dolomifu  above  cited. 

t  Cadiis  opniitia.     Linn. 

X  'Vl.  •  fertility  of  this  region  lias  been  ceifbrated  by  the  greaier  part  of  thofe  authors  who  have  written 
c.iiiceniing  Etn.i  1  among  which  the  moll  diitinguilhed  nrc  btiabo,  and  l''.i/.ello,  but  above  all  I'eter  Bem- 
b'),  who,  after  having  vifited  the  mountain,  compofed  an  iii(;enii)us  dialogue  on  the  fnbjeft.  It  may  txci'.e 
fome  (urprife,  that,  afttt-  fo  many  dcftriptionn  of  this  region,  and  after  Ijorelli,  above  a  eenturyjbelore,  had 
thought  inch  •defcription  fupertiuotii,  Mr,  Brydonc  ihoulJ  imagine  it  worth  while  once  more  to  recount 
the  prodigies  of  this  fertile  foil. 

VOL.  V.  X  ■  fent 
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fent  fruitfulnefs.  To  this,  however,  the  induflry  of  man  and  arts  of  agriculture  have 
not  a  little  contributed  ;  as  well  as  the  corruption  and  decompofition  of  vegetables, 
which  have  fo  great  a  (hare  in  the  fruftification  of  the  earth.  Thefe  lavas,  however,  in 
fonie  places,  dill  manifcft  their  native  wildiiefs,  rifing  above  the  ufefiil  foil,  in  craggy 
points  and  tumours,  or  difcovering  their  naked  fides  on  the  banks  of  rapid  torrents. 
On  fcnne  declivities,  where  the  earth  has  but  little  depth,  we  find  trees,  the  roots  of 
which  not  having  been  able  to  penetrate  the  unyielding  lava,  have  turned  afide,  and 
extended  horizontaily  along  the  furface  of  the  foil.  Whence  it  evidently  appears  that 
the  fertility  of  the  inferior  region  depends  entirely  on  a  cruft  of  earth,  more  or  lefs 
thick,  without  which  the  lame  barrcnnefs  mud  take  place,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
once  prevailed. 

At  ten  in  the  morning,  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Nicolofi,  (Plate  I.)  near  Monte 
Roflb,  which  formerly  was  a  plain,  when  in  1669,  a  new  vortex  opened,  and  difgorgeJ 
a  dreadful  lonent  of  lava,  which  poured  headlong  down  until  it  i  cached  the  fea,  where 
it  formed  a  kind  of  promontory  (Y).  it  would  have  been  a  great  omifiiun  not  to  have 
vifiied  this  mountain,  though  k  lies  a  little  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Etna.  Bofides  tha 
memorable  eruption  which  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once,  other  objeds  relative 
to  it,  which  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  examining  on  the  fpot,  attrafted  my  attention. 
Among  thefe  was  that  quantity  of  black  fund  which  was  thrown  out  in  that  eruptiott 
from  the  new  volcanic  mouth,  which  ilill  remains,  and  covers  an  extenfive  plain  be- 
yond Nicolofi,  where  once  verdant  trees  flouriflied  ;  fbme  of  which  (till  preferve  re- 
mains of  life,  i.nd  railie  their  leafy  branches  above  the  changing  fand.  This  fand,  which 
covers  a  circuit  of  two  miles  round  Monte  RolTo,  when  it  was  firft  ejcfted  from  the 
vortex,  extended  over  a  fpace  of  fifteen  miles ;  and  covered  the  ground  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  vines  and  fhrubs  were  entirely  buried.  Some  of  the  finer  particles  of 
it  were  carried  by  the  foutherly  wind  even  to  Ca'abria,  where  they  fell  thick  in  many 
places,  as  we  are  informed  by  Borelli. 

As  I  approached  the  Mountain,  1  found  the  depth  of  the  fand  greater,  and  it  became 
a  confiderable  impediment  in  my  way,  as  my  leg  frequently  lank  into  it  up  to  the  knee. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  mountain  is  forked,  b;  ing  fo  formed  by  the  eruption,  at 
which  time  it  was  called  by  the  country  people,  ['•■/ine  della  Ruina  (the  Mountain  of 
Kuin),  and  afterwards  Monte  RofTo  (the  Red  Mountain),  probably  becaufe  Ibme  parts 
of  it  appeared  of  that  colour.  Borelli  tells  us,  that  its  circunJerence  at  the  bale  does  not 
exceed  two  miles,  and  that  its  perpendicular  height  io  not  more  than  one  hundred  ^jui 
fifty  paces;  while  Sir  William  Hamilton  efiimates  its  height  at  a  mile,  and  its  circuit  at 
leail  at  three.  From  the  obfervations  I  have  been  ?bh  to  make,  1  niuft  prefer  the  elli- 
mate  of  the  Italian  mathematician  to  that  of  Sir  William. 

The  accurate  accounts  of  the  fame  Borelli  inform  us,  that  the  gulf  whence  this, 
eruption  iffucd  opened  on  the  i  ith  of  March^  16)9,  about  the  time  of  the  fetting  of 
the  fun;  that  the  lava  burll  forth  that  fame  night;  and  that,  on  the  1  ^h  of  the  lame 
month,  a  fhov  ■  r  of  Icoriae  and  fand  began  to  be  call  into  the  air,  which  continued  -'  c 
months,  and  tunned  Moiue  Roflb.  l'"rom  among  a  hundred  vr  more  mo\nitains  winch 
rear  their  heads  on  the  fides  of  Mount  Etna,  this  is  the  only  one  with  the  hillory  of  the 
formation  of  which  we  arc  acquainted  •. 

•  Sir  'William  Humilton,  in  lii«  joiiincy  to  Etna,  fpriikiiig  of  this  eruption,  citi-s  iin  account  <.f  ii  by  the 
Farl  of  Winchelfcai  who  w.ii  prcfciit  at  ilic  time,  biii  winch  i:  niuic  nmrvilluiiii  Umii  line  I  It  ili  I  nut  ap- 
proach the  place,  but  only  behehl  the  erti]ition  fruiii  liie  towem  of  Catunia  I  Ir  Itllnus  tliHt  th^>  lire  di« 
vided  one  muitntaiu  iiiiu  tw<i  -,  ai  d  that  it  wan  coni])i>lid,  ai  wen  the  Itmicii  and  hIIko  vnniiitcl  out  (befidis 
other  priiiciplet),  of  mercury,  lead,  bronze,  and  cviiy  othei  kind  of  iiirlul,   whicli  alone  nuuld  bv  liitiicieiu 
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On  examining  this  bifurcated  mountain  at  the  top,  on  the  fides,  and  at  the  bonom,' 
cfpecially  in  thofe  places  where  the  rain-waters  had  produced  furrows  and  deep  excava- 
tions, I  found  it  compofed  of  different  fcoriic  and  fand,  that  is  to  fay,  lava  that  bad 
undergone  various  modifications,  and  from  that  fame  lava  which  has  formed  the  im- 
mcnfe  current,  as  fufHcicntly  appears  from  the  identity  of  their  principles.     The  bafeof 
this  lava  is  the  horn-flone :  it  is  of  a  grey  colour,  dry  in  its  frafl'  res,  rough  to  the 
touch,  of  a  grain  moderately  fine,  gives  fparks  with  (teel,  ami  founds  when  ftruck.     It 
ferves  as  a  matrix  to  a  great  number  of  fclt-fpathofe  and  fhocrlaceous  cryftallizations  *. 
If  from  this  lava  we  turn  our  eyes  to  fcoriie,  of  which  Monte  RoHTo  is  principally  com- 
pofed, we  obferve  the  fame  kind  of  bafe,  containing,  in  like  manner,  (hoerls  and  felt- 
fpars;  except  only  that  the  fcoriai  have  more  lightnefs  and  friability,  from  their  greater 
number  of  pores,  which  gives  them  the  refemblance  of  certain  fpunges  j  befides  that 
they  have  a  kind  of  vitreous  appearance,  and  that  the  pieces  on  the  furface  are  fcabrous ; 
differences  which  arife  from  the  fcoriae  having  been  more  changed  than  the  lavas  by  the 
activity  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the  elaltic  gafes. 

When  the  volcano  threw  up  a  deluge  of  fcorire,  a  great  number  of  theti^  mufl:  cl'afli» 
be  broken,  and  reduced  to  powder ;  thus  producing  (howers  of  fand  :  whence  the  fand 
that  covers  the  environs  of  Monte  Roffo,  which,  from  the  examinations  I  have  made,  I 
find  to  confift  only  of  triturated  fcoriee.  The  lava  of  Mente  Roffo,  the  fcoriae,  and 
the  vand  oonfift,  therefore,  of  the  fame  component  parts. 

M.  Doloniieu  having  found,  at  Monte  Roflb,  great  numbers  of  detached  (hoeMs, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  enter  into  the  lava  of  that  current*;  that  is  to  fay» 
b'ack,  lamellated,  flat,  of  a  hexaedrous  prifmatic  form,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  ter- 
minated by  a  dihedrous  pyramid,  he  thought,  with  apparent  reafon,  that  they  at  firft 
entered  into  the  body  of  the  lava ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner 
ihey  were  feparated  from  it ;  having  recourfe  to  the  fulphur,  which,  according  to  him, 
had  fcorified  the  lava,  but  had  not  been  able  to  produce  the  fame  effefl:  on  the  (hoerls, 
from  the  linall  quantity  of  iron  they  contain,  which,  confequently,  remained  free  and 
detached.  " 

It  is  incredible  how  great  a  number  of  thefo  loofe  flioerls  are  to  be  met  with  about 
Monte  Hoffo,  and  particularly  on  its  top.  When  I  was  there,  the  fun  fliining  cleart  I 
faw  them,  in  feveral  places,  fparkling  on  the  ground,  and  I  had  only  flightly  to  move 
the  fcoria;  and  fand,  to  bring  them  to  light  by  hundreds.  Tl;  ^v  were  exactly  fuch  as 
th^  are  defcribed  by  the  French  naturalift.  I  formed  a  delign  to  Tcertain  the  truth 
of  the  theory  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fcp;'.ntion  -f  the  fhoerls  from 
th-  lava,  and  when  I  returned  to  Pavial  made  feveral  exp  :riinenis  for  ihai  purpofe.  As 
his  hypothefis  was  that  it  proceeded  from  the  fltoerls  con. lining  a  lefs  quantify  of  iro; 
than  the  lava,  it  was  to  be  expeded  that  the  magnetic  needle  would  be  lefs  affeded  by 
the  former  than  the  latter.  From  the  experiments  1  made  both  with  the  lava,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking,  its  bafe,  and  with  the  detached  flioerls,  I  perceived  that  the  needle 
was  attra  Jed  by  the  former  at  the  diflance  of  one  fourth,  one  third,  and  even  one  i'.;ilf 
of  ia  line,  while  the  attradive  force  of  the  detached  flioerls  acted  on  it  at  the  dillancre  ot 
one  fourth  or  a  line,  one  third  of  a  line,  and  a  whole  lino  ;  one  flioerl  even  gave  nia- 
nifeft  figns  of  attraction  at  the  dilhmce  of  a  line  and  a  half.  It  is  fcarccly  neceflary  to 
remark,  that  in  fuch  experiments  every  acceffary  circumllancc  ought  to  bo  equal ;  that 
is,  the  pieces  of  lava  ought  to  be  equal  in  fize,  and  of  tho  fame  configuration  with  the 

*  I  Iiave  given  a  brief  defcriptioii  of  this  l.iva,  as,  in  the  prcfenl  c.nfe,  it  foenied  Bcccn'nry  ;  but,  in  future 
I  do  not  prnpofe  to  delcribe  tlic  lavas  and  othei-  produdtions  of  Etra  j  both  becaufc  a  month  would  not 
have  been  fufficicnt  to  h«ve  made  a  proper  examination  of  them  all,  much  lef»  the  Ihort  time  I  was  able  to 
employ  in  this  journey,  and  btcaufe  M.  Dulumicu  has  already  undertaken  to  give  this  dcfcriptiou. 
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'detached  ftioerls.  Thefe  exptriments  prevented  my  adopting  the  theory  in  queftion, 
fince  they  fliewed  that  the  martial  principle  was  much  more  abundant  in  the  fhoerls 
than  in  their  bale;  contrary  to  the  hypothefis  of  M.  Dolomieu.  Reflefting,  however, 
on  the  phenomenon  of  the  ifohued  fhoorls,  another  mode  of  explanation  occurred  to 
me,  which  I  Jhail  here  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  reader. 

Experience  has  (hewn  that  the  volcanic  fir°  which  melted  the  lava  was  incapable  of 
melting  the  ihoerlt,  as  they  are  fou  d  within  it  as  completely  crydallized,  with  angles  as 
acute,  and  of  the  fame  lullrc,  as  thofe  which  are  detached  among  the  fand  and  fcorise. 
As  they  are  therefore  fo  refradory  to  the  fire,  and  are,  befides,  of  a  different  fpccific 
gravity  from  the  lava,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that,  when  the  htter  was  melted, 
and  in  the  eruption  of  1 669,  forced  by  elaftic  vapours  to  a  prodigious  hcigiu,  where  it 
was  feparatcd  into  fmall  particles,  numbers  of  (hocrls  were  detached  from  ir,  and  fell, 
^Tolated,  partly  within  the  crater,  and  partly  around  it.  As  thefe  (howers  of  fiery  lava 
c  /ntinued  three  months,  the  number  of  (lioerls  which  thus  fell  detached  nmft  have  been 
very  confiderable,  as  we,  in  facl,  find  them  at  prefent. 

The  refultK  produced  by  the  furnace  on  thefe  (hoerls  when  detached,  are  very  different 
from  thofe  they  exhibit  when  incorporated  with  the  lava.  In  ihe  former  cafe  they  are 
infufible,  though  they  fliould  remain  there  feveral  days.  When  minutely  triturated, 
indeed,  their  particles  will  conglutinate  together^  but  without  forming  a  coiiipad  and 
vitreous  body.  The  fufion,  on  the  contrary  i^  perfect  in  thofe  which  are  enveloped  in 
the  body  of  the  lava.  Monte  Roffo,  quite  to  the  fea,  abounds  in  fuch  fliocrls.  A  few 
hours  in  the  furnace  are  fufficient  to  change  them  into  a  fhining,  compav^,  and  ex- 
tremely hard  enamel.  Some  lineament  of  the  felifpars  contained  in  the  lava  always 
remains ;  but  it  is  impofiible  to  difcover  any  traces  of  the  fhoerls,  they  having  formed, 
with  iheir  bafe,  which  has  pafled  into  the  fbte  of  enamel,  a  fimilar  and  homogeneous 
body.  The  bafe  of  this  lava,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  is  of  horn-ftone,  has  therefore 
aded  as  a  flux  on  the  fhoerls. 

This  experiment  throws  light  on  another  fubjed  of  fomo  importance,  already  men- 
tioned in  Chap.  V.  which  treats  of  Ifchia  ;  where  fpeaking  of  the  fufion  obtained  in  the 
furnace  of  fome  feltfpars,  though  detached,  of  fome  of  the  lavas  of  that  ifland,  I  ob- 
ferved  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  feltfpars  are  more  diflicult  to  fufe  than  fhoerls, 
as  is  generally  imagined.  I  then  alluded  to  what  is  here  detailed,  though  this  is  not 
the  only  place  where  that  truth  will  be  proved. 

I  (hall  make  another  remark  or  two  on  thefe  fhoerls.  They  d(>  not  belong,  e3^u« 
lively,  to  this  lava  of  Monte  Roifo,  but  are  found  in  many  others  of  Muunt  Etna. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has  been  hitherto  made  to  analyfe  them  chemically. 
I  therefore  undertook  to  afcertain  theii'  component  principles  by  the  procefs  with  albef- 
tine  earth  invented  by  Bergman.  From  one  hundred  docimadic  poui\ds  of  thefe  (hocrli> 
1  obtained  the  following  refult : 


Silex 

Lime 

Iron 

Alum 

Magncfia 


Pound*. 

34-5 

18.7 

7.6 
12.4 
1  i.o 

Sum     83.2* 


*   It  mud  be  rrmaikcd,  that  bcfidet  titc  almuft  iirepurable  \u(t,  in  maiiipul.ition,  aiil  diat  of  the  wittci' 
piC'Cxillin^  iu  live  Ihwcrli,  tlic  lime  it  here  drpriYtU  uf  tUc  acid  wiili  wbi«b  tl  wu  bcfutc  cgmbiucd. 

Moiite 
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Monte  Roffo  (the  Red  Mountain),  as  we  have  already  raid,  has  received  this  name 
frokn  fome  parts  of  it  being  tinged  with  that  colour,  though  there  are  others  which  are 
white,  and  others  yellow.  All  thefe  parts  of  it  are  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  decora- 
pofcd,  and,  in  general,  they  are  only  fcorias.  It  feems  indubitable  that  thefe  colours 
are  produced  by  iron,  changed  or  mcdified  by  acids. 

Som.i  of  thefe  fcoria:,  which  have  not  been  affefted  by  the  a£lion  of  the  acids,  exhi» 
bit  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  pellucid  glafs,  and 
feem  as  if  a  fheet  of  water  had  flowed  over  them  and  been  fuddenly  frozen.  This  ap- 
pearance, which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  other  volcano  would  not  merit  a  moment's 
regard,  is  remarkable  at  Etna,  bccaufe  we  there  meet  with  no  vitrifications ;  M.  Dolo- 
mieu,  whofe  induflry  and  accuracy  are  fo  gi  .at  in  all  his  refearches,  having  found  only 
one  piece,  and  that  of  uncertain  origin. 

This  vitreous  integument  has  very  probably  been  occafioned  by  a  more  energetic 
adion  of  the  fire. 

After  I  had  (laid  fome  time  at  Monte  Roflb,  equally  to  my  inllrudlion  and  amufe- 
ment,  and  had  viewed  with  admiration  the  trunk  and  branches  of  that  extenfive  river 
of  lava,  which  iffiiing  from  the  root  of  the  mountain,  and  inundating  an  immenfe 
traft  of  country,  had  ruflied  into  the  fea,  I  took  my  way  towards  the  monallery  of  Su 
Niccolo  dell'  Arena,  a  pleafing  refting-place  for  travellers  who  vifit ,  Etna,  where  I  ar- 
rived about  noon  on  the  3d  of  September.  This  very  ancient  edifice,  founded  on  the 
lava,  was  the  habitation  of  a  number  of  Benediftine  monks,  who  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  confequence  of  the  devaftation  occafioned  by  the  lava,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  and  retire  to  Catania.  The  injuries  it  has  at  different  time*,  fuffered  are  re- 
corded in  various  infcriptions  ftill  remaining,  which  commemorate  ruinous  earthquakes, 
torrents  of  lava,  and  ihowers  of  fand  and  afhes,  by  which  it  has  been  damaged  and 
almoft  deftroyed  ;  with  the  dates  of  the  different  repairs.  The  environs  of  this  place 
would  ftill  be  entirely  covered  with  the  black  fand  thrown  up  by  Monte  Roffo  in  1669^ 
were  it  not  that  this  fand  becomes  more  eafily  changed  into  vegetable  earth  than  the  lava ; 
and,  for  many  years,  has  been  planted  with  more  than  one  extenfive  vineyard.  After 
taking  a  flight  refrelhment  in  this  hofpitable  place,  I  continued  my  journey  towards  the 
fummit  of  Etna,  proceeding  over  ancient  lavas,  which  were  ftill  every  where  unproduc- 
tive of  any  kind  of  vegetable. 

About  three  miles  above  San  Niccolo  dell' Arena,  the  lower  region  of  Etna.ends,  and: 
the  middle  begins,  which  extends  for  ten  miles,  or  ner.rly  that  diftance,  in  a  dired  line, 
tip  the  mountain.  It  is,  with  great  propriety,  called  Jek'o/a,  or  the  woody  region  ; 
fince  it  abounds  with  aged  oaks,  beeches,  firs,  and  pines.  The  foil  of  this  region  is  a 
vegetable  earth,  generated  by  tht?  '^compofition  of  the  lavas,  and  fimilar  to  that  in  the 
lower  region  ;  which  lavas  may  i^nt  only  every  where  be  found  on  digging  a  little 
(iojith  into  the  ground,  but  difplay  themfelves  uncovered  in  many  places,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  of  the  lavas  of  the  other  region.  The  middle  region  is  celebrated  for 
its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  its  lofty  trees ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  fcarctly  to  dtfcrvo 
this  celebrity.  The  trees  (at  leaft  in  the  places  wltere  I  noticed  them),  and  elpeciallv  the 
oaks,  wh".-'  lorm  the  greatelt  part  of  this  woody  zone,  are  low,  and  as  I  may  fay  (I,-  \ 
in  their  growth  ;  and  wou'  i  lofe  much  when  commred  with  ihofe  of  other  coun.i  s. 
The  beeches,  which  grow  oniy  on  the  upper  ext.  '.'y  of  the  zone,  would  appear  mere 
pigmies,  if  placed  befide  thole  which  rear  their  i^'tiy  heads  en  Hie  Apennines  and  the 
Alps.  This,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  litt'  •  depth  of  the  earih  (••oper 
for  vegetation.  The  woods  and  verdure  of  thefe  two  reg  ^ : ,  the  inferior  a?ii  '!•  mid- 
dle, iue  recorded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  j  fo  that  the  c,.  Uiinence- 
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ment-of  this  vegetati-i'i  appears  to  be  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  time.  How  much  more 
ancient  then,  muft  he. -e  ueen  tht  dale  of  the  flowing  of  thofe  lavas  to  the  flow  decom- 
pofit'm  of  which  the  .egctation  owes  its  origin  ! 

Before  the  day  clofed,   I  reached  the  celebrated  Grotta  delle  Caprc,   but  it  only 
aflbrJed  us  a  wretched  couch  of   leaves  3"d  draw.     It  is,  h'>'.vev.er,  the  only  place 
wh?re  the  traveller  can  relt  who  wilhes  early  in  the  inonanc,  to  reich  the  top  of  ttnn, 
which  is  eight  miles  di'lant.     It  is  one  of  ihofe  cavr;as  which  wt-.  Irvqu '.uly  meet  with 
in  the  middle  of  the  (was  of  that  iinmenfe  mountain  ,  ana  a  little  iiigher  (:  -gins  the  lafl 
and  fublime  region.     Jlere  T  (topped  to  pafs  the  ni^,,ht ;  t'ur,  bet  ore  I  e?rl  ivoured  to  , 
compofe  myf!'  to  flecn,  I  found  it  very  agnvable  U    va'tr.  ciyi't'f    y  x  H/i    made  with 
fome  branches  cut  fro  n  the  neighbouring  t   .'es  ;  as.,   it  this  height,   Iveit'inur's  ther 
luometer  flood  at  8}  d  grces  above  the  freezi'^^  poi'^f   '^51"  of  Fahrenheit)  ;  whiie  in 
tcje  morning  of  the  fame  dc>y,  at  Car  ■  ia,  it  had  b"°n  at  23°  (72  of  Kahrenhtit).    Ca(t- 
ing  my  lye  around  the  g:(Hro,  I  p  ix  1  ved  the  nanu«  i^f  feveral  traveller-^  j    fome  of 
them  names  of  eminence,  with  the  d.ites  wh^nthey  had  bctn  here  <iu  on  tt -•  trunks  of 
feveral  of  the  oaks;  but  I  muft  confefs  tnat  >  ;o!c  foiwc  little  indignuiian  on  remarking 
that  among  all  thcfe  tliere  wa  .  not  one  itaiiar  nan^e. 

I  j>iall  conclu.  e*  this  chapter  with  fome  ren-irk    reiativi^toai;  '.  jfft  that  has  not,  to 
r,iy  ;•<;.  N.lf'Ige,  Icen  attended  to  tyany  other  traveller,      \Ve  have  been  told  that  the 
gT.)i<    'S  cvtii'  <l  i.a  Grotta  dt-ile  Capre  (the  grotto  of  the  goats)  becaufe  goats  are  ufed 
to  be  ihJt  in  •  ,  in  rainy  weather ;  that  it  is  holiowed  in  the  lava  in  the  ftiape  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  ih,/  it  h  '  .rjtnmdcd  with  ancient  and  venetable  oaks;  that  leaves,  there,  com- 
pdi?  the  Le<.!?  of  tra'sliers;  but  no  one  has  yet  <!efcribed  the  qualities  of  the  lava  of 
which  it  h  formed.     Without  pretending  pcrfedly  to  fupply  this  omiflion,  I  fliall  fay 
jLai  the  lava  here  is  of  a  horn-ftone  bafr;  that  ir  is  of  an  earthy  texture ;  and  that, 
though  jt  abouTids  with  pores  and  vacuiti(?s,  it  h' :   confiderable  hardnefs,  it  contains 
fonvj  fhocr's,  and  likewife  two  kinds  of  feltfpars;  foi'ie  of  a  flat  figure,  which  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant  in  the  fra&ures ;  the  others  of  an  irregular  ihape,  with  little  luftre, 
at.d  which  manifofl  a  degree  of  calcination,  though  v>  ithout  any  indication  of  fufion. 
A  low  other  thin  Imall  fton<fs  arc  intcrfperfed  in  them,  which  from  their  hardnefs  and 
greir.  colour  I  incline  to  think  ^re  chryfoliies ;  as  it  ir>  known  that  thefe  noble  (tones 
are  found  in  nriny  of  t':-;  lavas  of  Etna. 

This  lava  in  the  furnacr'  is  transformed  into  an  enamel  full  of  bubbles ;  and  as  it  then 
changes  to  a  blacker  colour,  the  white  feltfpars  become  more  confpicuous.  The  mag- 
netic needle  is  afted  upon  by  it  at  the  diflance  of  a  line  and  a  half.  The  otner  lavas 
of  the  vicinity  do  not  differ  rVom  that  of  the  Grotta  delle  Capre,  or  rather  they  are  a 
continuation  of  the  fame,  even  where  they  are  covered  by  a  (tratum  of  earth  and  a  mul- 
titudc  of  trees.  It  is  tlierefore  evident,  that  this  grotta  has  been  formed  from  tinjc  im- 
memorial ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  rain-wafer,  but  has  been  produced  by  the 
atftion  of  the  claflic  gafes  of  the  lavas  when  they  were  fluid,  which  have  generated  in  th^*m 
this  hollow  place,  as  they  have  elfewhcrc  many  others,  of  which  vc  may  have  occafion 
hereafter  to  treat. 
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'     V     !        CHAP.    VIII. — CONTINUATION    OF    THE    JOURNEY    TO   ETNA.       "'/','      , 

Upper  r'g'ton  of  Etna — dejiitute  of  vegetables. — Its  kvas. — View  of  the  rifmg  fun  from  thofF 
height). — Lavas  which  iffuedfrutn  the  principal  crater  of  Etna  in  the  months  of  July  and' 
O^ober  1787.—  Difficulty  of  crojfmg  thofe  lavas  to  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  Ejna.  —  After 
burning  eleven  months  and  more,  fome  places  not  yet  extinguijhcd.— Other  difficulties. — 
.Arrival  at  the  top  of  Etna.^  Clear  view  of  the  great  crater  y  circumference  of  the  great 
crater,  with  othef  particulars.—  Etna  a  bifurcated  mountain.  —  Another  fmaller  crater. — 
Obflacles  ufually  met  with  in  a  journey  to  Mount  Etna.  —  Comparifon  of  what  the  author 
obferved  within  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  with  the  obfervations  before  made  by  M.  Rei' 
defel.  Sir  William  Hamilton  Brysone,  and  Bore h. — Phftcal  caufcs  of  the  changes  in  vol- 
canic craters — Ancient  accounts  of  thefe  changes.  -  Large  majfes  have  fometimes  fallen 
from  the  top  ofEtnu  into  the  crater. — No  fenfible  diminution  of  the  height  of  this  mountain 
in  the  times  of  which  we  have  any  account  Various  phenomena  obfervable  in  the  fmoke 
which  at  different  times  has  exhaled  from  the  Etnean  furnace. — No  inconvenience  experi- 
enced by  the  author  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  on  the  top  of  Etna.  -The  (ffeSl  rf  this  dif- 
ferent on  different  individuals.— Extenfive  and  admirable  profpe6l  from  the  fummit  cf 
Etna. 

THREE  hours  before  day  I,  with  my  companions,  left  the  Grotfa  delle  Capre,  which  < 
had  afforded  us  a  welcome  afylum,  though  our  bed  was  not  of  the  fofteft,  as  it  confifted 
only  of  a  few  oak  leaves  fcattered  over  the  floor  of  lava.  I  continued  my  journey  to- 
wards the  fummit  of  Etna;  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  fky  induced  me  to  hope  that  it 
would  continue  the  fame  during;  the  approaching  day,  that  1  might  enjoy  the  extenftve 
and  fubliine  profped  from  the  top  of  this  lofty  mountain,  which  is  ufually  involved  in 
clouds.  ]  foon  left  the  middle  region,  and  entered  the  upper  one,  which  is  entirely 
deditute  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  buflies  very  thinly  fcattered.  The  light  of  feveral 
torches  which  were  carried  befv)re  us  enabled  me  to  obferve  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  pafled,  and  to  afcertain,  from  fuch  experiinents  as  I  was  able  to  make, 
that  our  road  lay  over  iavis  either  perfectly  the  fame  with,  or  analogous  to,  thofe  in 
which  the  Grotta  delle  Capre  is  hollowed. 

We  had  arrived  at  within  about  four  miles  of  the  borders  of  the  great  crater,  when 
the  dawn  of  day  began  to  difperfe  the  darknefs  of  night.  Faint  gleams  of  a  whi  ilh 
light  were  fucc? eded  by  the  ruddy  hues  of  aurora;  and  foon  after  the  fun  rofe  above 
the  horizon,  turbid  at  tirll  and  dimmed  by  mills,  but  his  rays  infenfibly  became  more 
clear  and  relplindent.  Thefe  gradations  of  the  rifing  day  are  no  where  to  be  viewed 
with  luch  precilion  and  delight,  as  from  the  lofty  height  we  had  reached,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  moll  elevated  point  of  Etna.  Here  likewife  I  began  to  perctive  the 
cllVds  <if  the  eruption  of  Etna  which  took  place  in  July  1787,  and  which  has  been  fo 
accurately  defcril)ed  by  the  Chevalier  Gioeni  *.  Thefe  were  vifible  in  a  coating  of 
black  fcor'w,  at  lird  thin,  but  which  became  gradually  thicker  as  I  approached  the  fum- 
luit  of  the  mou..i.iiii,  till  it  compofed  a  llratum  of  feveral  palms  in  thicknefs.  Over 
tiicfc  Icoriie  I  was  obliged  to  proceed,  not  without  confiderabk'  diOiculty  and  fatigue,  as 
liny  leg  nr  every  Hop  lank  deep  into  it.  The  figure  of  thefe  fcoriae,  the  fmalleft  of  which 
AX :  aboui  a  line  or  fomewhat  lefs  in  diatneter,  is  very  irregular.     Externally  they  have 

•  HiR  acroiini  ,->rthi'4  eriiptitjn  wasjiiinted  at  Catania  in  17S7.     There  is  likcwMV  a  French  tranflation  at 
the  cud  'j^  tli<  Catalogue  Rulfonnc  of  M.  Dulomicu. 
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the  appearance  of  fcoriae  of  iron  j  and  when  broken,  are  found  full  of  fmall  cavities, 
which  are  ahiioft  all  fpherical,  or  nearly  of  that  figure.  They  arc  therefore  light  and 
friable ;  tsvo  qualities  which  are  almoft  always  infeparable  from  fcoria;.  This  great 
number  of  cavities  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  quantity  and  vigorous  adion  of  the  eladic 
iluids,  which  in  this  eruption,  imprifoned  in  the  liquid  matter  within  the  crater,  dilated 
it  on  every  fide,  feeking  to  extricate  themfelves ;  and  forced  it,  in  fcoriaceous  particles, 
to  various  heights  and  didances,  according  to  the  refpcdivc  weights  of  thofe  particles. 
The  moft  attentive  eye  cannot  diCcovcr  in  them  the  finalle'^  flioerl ;  either  becaufc  thefe 
llores  have  been  perfedtly  fufcd,  and  with  the  lava  pafled  into  one  homogeneous  con- 
fiflence,  or  bccaufe  they  never  exiflcd  in  it.  Some  iincar  feltfpars  are  however  found, 
which  by  their  fplendour,  femi-tianfparency,  and  folidity,  fliew  that  they  have  fuffered 
no  injury  from  the  fire.  When  thtle  fcoriic  are  pulverized,  they  become  extremely 
black }  but  retain  the  drjnefs  and  I'cabrous  contexture  which  they  had  when  entire. 
They  abound  in  iron,  «nd  in  confcqu^nce  the  dufl  produced  by  pulverizing  them  co- 
pioufly  adheres  to  the  point  of  a  magnetized  knife  ;  and  a  fmall  piece  of  thefe  fcoriae 
will  put  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines. 

In  the  midft  of  this  immenfe  quantity  of  fcorije,  I  in  feveral  places  met  with  feme 
fubftances  of  a  fpherical  figure,  which,  like  tiie  lava,  wero  at  firit  finall,  but  increafed 
in  fize  as  I  approached  the  fumiuit  of  the  mountain.  Thefe  were  originally  particles 
of  lava  ejeded  from  the  crater  in  the  eruption  before  mentioned,  which  aflumed  a  fphe- 
rical figure  when  they  were  congealed  by  the  coldnefsof  the  air.  On  examining  them, 
I  found  ihem  in  their  qualities  ^;erf»'dly  to  refemblc  the  fcoria;,  and  to  poflefs  the  fame 
magnetifm. 

Only  two  miles  and  a  half  remained  of  our  journey,  when  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature,  indofed  within  the  abyfies  of  Etna,  began  its  aftonifliing  operations.  I'wo 
white  columns  of  fmoke  arofe  from  its  fummit ;  one,  which  was  the  imallelt,  towards 
the  north-ead  Cde  of  the  mountain,  and  the  other  towards  the  north-wefl:.  A  light 
wind  blowing  from  the  ead,  they  both  made  a  curve  towards  the  weft,  gradually  dilat- 
ing, until  they  difappeared  in  the  wide  expanfe  of  air.  Several  (Ireams  of  fmoke,  which 
arofe  lower  down  towards  the  weft,  followed  the  two  columns.  The^e  appearances 
could  noi  but  tend  to  infpire  me  with  new  ardour  to  profecute  my  journey,  that  I  might 
difcover  and  aJniire  the  fccrets  of  this  llupendous  volciuio  The  fun  likewife  (hining 
in  all  his  fplendour,  feemed  to  promife  that  this  day  fhould  crown  my  wilhes.  But 
experience  taught  me  that  the  two  miles  and  a  half  I  had  yet  to  go  prefented  many 
more  obflacles  than  I  could  have  imagined,  ami  that  ii  uhiiig  but  the  refolution  1  had 
formed  to  complete  my  defign  at  every  hazard  could  have  enabled  me  to  furmount 
them. 

Having  proceeded  about  an  hundred  paces  further,  I  met  with  a  torrent  of  lava,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  crofs  to  arrive  at  the  fmoking  TVinnnit.  My  guides  informed  me  that 
this  lava  bad  Kfued  from  the  mountain  in  Odobcr  1787  ;  and  as  the  account  of  the 
Chevalier  Gioeni,  which  I  have  above  cited,  only  men'ions  the  eruption  of  the  month  of 
July  of  the  fame  year,  1  fliall  here  give  a  brief  dcfcription  of  it,  as  it  does  not  feem  hi- 
therto to  have  been  delcribed. 

This  very  n  rent  lava  extends  three  miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth  is  various,  in  fome 
places  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  orhcrs  one-third,  and  in  others  Itill  more.  Its 
height,  or  rather  depth,  is  different  in  diftlrent  parts;  the  greateft  being,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  >  blerve,  about  eighteen  kvt,  and  the  K.aU  (ix.  Its  courfe  is  down  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountain ;  and,  like  the  other  lava  which  flowed  in  the  July  of  1787,  it 
iffued  immediately  from  the  great  crater  of  Etna.     The  whole  number  of  the  eruption? 
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of  this  mountain  of  which  we  have  any  record,  before  and  after  the  Chriftian  aera,  is 
thirty-one ;  and  ten  only,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gioeni,  including  that  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account,  have  ilTued  immediately  from  the  higheft  crater.  That  which  I 
obferved  may  be  the  eleventh,  unlefs  it  Ihould  rather  be  confidered  as  the  fame  with 
that  defcribcd  by  the  Sicilian  naturalift,  fince  the  interval  between  Auguft  and  Odlober 
is  a  very  fliort  intermiflion  of  reft  for  a  volcano.  The  caufe  of  the  rarity  of  the  erup- 
tionr.  which  iffue  immediately  from  the  crater,  compared  with  thofe  which  difgorge  from 
the  fides,  feems  eafily  to  be  affigned.  The  centre  of  this  volcano  is  probably  at  a  great 
depth,  and  perhaps  on  a  level  with  the  fea.  It  is  therefore  much  more  eafy  for  the 
matter  liquefied  by  the  fire,  put  in  efFervefcence  by  tht  elaftic  fluids,  and  impelled  on 
every  fide  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  to  force  its  way  through  one  of  the 
fides  of  the  mountain  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftance,  and  there  form  a  current,  than  to 
be  thrown  up,  notwithftanding  the  refiftance  of  gravity,  from  the  bottom  to  fo  great  a 
height  as  the  higheft  crater  of  Etn?..  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effervefcence  ia 
the  eruptions  of  the  months  of  Tuy  and  0£tober  1787  was  extremely  violent.  The 
torrent  of  the  month  of  Odtober  is  every  where  covered  with  fcoriae,  which  refemble 
thofe  ejefted  in  the  month  of  July  in  their  black  colour,  but  differ  from  them  in  the 
great  adhefion  they  have  to  the  lava,  in  their  exterior  vitreous  appearance,  their  greater 
weight,  and  their  hardnofs,  which  is  fo  great  that  they  give  fparks  with  fteel  almoft  as 
plentifully  as  flints.  Thofe  differences,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  accidental 
combinations  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  fcoria:  of  this  lava 
not  being  different  from  thofe  of  the  detached  fcoriae  mentioned  above.  Both  likewife 
contain  the  fame  feltfpar  lamellae. 

This  new  current  was  however  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  in  the  paf- 
fage.  In  fome  places  the  fcoriae  projefted  In  prominent  angles  and  points,  and  in  others 
funk  in  hollows,  or  fteep  declivities  ;  in  fome,  from  their  fragility  and  fmoothnefs,  they 
refembied  thin  plates  of  ice,  and  in  others  thev  i>refented  vertical  and  fliarp  projedtions. 
In  addition  to  thefe  difT:  -ulties,  my  guides  info/med  me  I  ftiould  have  to  pafs  three 
places  where  the  lava  was  flill  red-hot,  though  it  .  >  ;  >w  eleven  months  fince  it  had 
ceafed  to  flow.  Thei'e  obftades,  ho v  over,  could  nt  •  .  ercome  my  refolution  to  fur- 
mount  them,  and  I  then  experienced,  as  I  have  frequently  done  at  other  tim^s,  how 
much  may  be  effefted,  in  difficulties  and  dangers  like  thefe,  by  mere  phyfical  courage, 
by  theafiiftance  of  ivhich  we  may  proceed  along  theedgeof  a  precipice  in  fafetyj  while 
the  adventurer  who  luffers  himfelf  to  be  furpriled  by  a  panic  loir  will  be  induced  cow- 
ardiy  to  defilt  from  the  cntei  irize  he  might  have  completed.  h\  foveral  places,  it  is 
true,  the  fcoriaj  broke  under  my  feet ;  and  in  others  1  flipped,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
into  cavities  fi'om  which  I  fliould  have  been  with  difiiculty  extricated.  One  of  the 
tliree  places  pointed  out  by  the  guides  had  likewife,  from  its  extreme  heat,  proved 
highly  dKairrecablc ;  yet  at  length  I  furmouuted  all  thelb  obftacles  and  reached  the 
oppoiitc  fide,  not  without  making  feveral  cvi  '-rcrvations  on  the  places  whence 

thoio  Iieats  originated.  Two  large  clefts,  or  i.^  c  lujos,  in  different  places  appeared  in 
the  lava,  which  there,  notwitliftanding  the  clcarnefs  of  the  day,  had  anobfcure  rednefs  ; 
and  on  applying  the  end  of  the  ftaft'  which  I  ufed  as  a  iupport  in  this  difficult  journey 
to  one  of  thefe,  it  prcfently  fmokod,  and  immediately  after  took  fire.  It  was  therefore 
indubitable  that  this  heap  of  ejeded  lava  Itill  contained  within  it  the  aftive  remiins  of 
lire,  whicli  were  more  maniibil  there  than  in  other  places,  bccaufe  thofe  matters  were 
tlicrec'jll  "rd  in  greater  quantities. 

1  had  yei  to  encounter  other  obftacles.  I  had  to  pafs  that  tracl  which  may  properly 
he  called  the  cone  of  Etniv,  and  which,  in  a  riglu  line,  is  about  a  mile  or  fomewhat  more 
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in  length.  This  was  extremely  flecp,  and  not  lefs  rugged,  from  the  accumulated 
fcoria;  which  had  been  heaped  upon  it  in  the  lufl  eruption,  the  nieces  of  which  were 
neither  connected  together,  nor  attachtd  to  the  ground  ;  fo  tl.at  frequently,  when  I 
Iteppcd  upon  one  of  them,  before  I  could  advance  uiy  other  foot,  it  gave  way,  and 
forcing  other  pieces  before  it  down  the  ftcep  declivity,  carried  ine  with  it,  compelling 
me  to  take  many  ftrr-r  backv.nrds  inftead  of  one  forwards.  To  add  to  this  inconveni- 
ence, the  lar;^  .  ..r  i  ':oriac  above  that  on  which  I  had  (Icpped,  being  deprived  of 
ihe  fuppor;  of  thole  eoj.iiguous  to  them,  came  rolling  down  upon  me,  not  without  dan- 
ger of  viokf  tly  bruifing  my  feet,  or  breaking  my  legs.  After  Several  inefl'edual  at- 
tempts to  ;  rocecd,  1  found  the  only  method  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  and  continue 
my  jouini-y,  was  to  ftep  only  on  thofc  larger  pieces  of  fcorijE  which,  on  account  of  their 
weight,  remained  firm  ;  but  the  length  of  the  way  was  thus  more  than  doubled,  by 
the  { ircuitou--?  windings  it  was  nerpfl'arv  to  make  to  find  fuch  pieces  of  I'coriae  as  from 
their  large  fizc  were  capable  (,^  :..!« lUiiig  a  ft; '  'e  fupport.  I  employed  three  hours  in 
puHing,  or  rather  dragging  myfelf,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  partly  from  being  unable 
to  proceed  in  a  right  line,  and  pa.tly  from  the  fteepnels  of  the  declivity,  which  obliged 
me  to  climb  wuh  my  hands  and  feet,  fweating  and  breathlefs,  and  under  the  neccllity 
•f  ftopping  at  intervals  to  reft,  and  recover  my  ftrcngth.  How  much  did  I  then  nvy 
the  good  fortune  of  ihofe  who  had  vifitcd  Etna  before  the  eruption  of  1787,  when,  as 
r.iy  guides  aiTured  me,  the  journey  was  far  lefs  difficult  and  laborious ! 

I  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  diftant  from  the  vortex  of  the  cone, 
and  already  beheld  clofc  to  me,  in  all  their  mrjefty,  the  two  colunms  of  fnioke.  A'lxious 
to  reach  the  borders  of  the  ftupendous  gulf,  I  finninoned  the  little  ftrength  I  had  re- 
jnaini''vr  to  make  a  laft  effort,  when  an  unforefcen  obftacle  for  a  moment  cruelly  re- 
tarded the  completion  of  my  ardent  wifhes.  The  volcanic  craters,  which  are  ftill 
burning  more  or  lefs,  are  ufua'.iy  furrounded  with  hot  fulphurcous  acid  fteams,  which 
ilFue  from  their  fides,  and  rife  in  the  air.  From  thefe  ih-  lummit  of  Ftud  i.-  I'ot  ex- 
empt ;  but  the  largeft  of  them  rofe  »o  the  weft,  and  I  was  on  the  fouth-caft  fid  Here 
likewife  four  or  five  ftreams  of  fmoke  arofe  from  a  part  fomewhat  lower,  and  i  ough 
thefe  it  was  neceflj'ry  to  pafs;  fince  on  one  fide  was  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  or;  the 
other  fo  ftecp  a  declivity,  that  1  and  my  conipanion,  from  weaknefs  and  fatigue,  v.  e 
unable  to  afcend  it ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  our  two  guides  made 
their  way  up  it,  noiwithftuiiding  they  were  fo  much  accuftomcc'  to  fuch  laborious  expe- 
ditions. We  continuta  our  journey,  therefore,  through  the  midft  of  the  vapours  ;  but 
though  we  ran  as  faft  ac  the  gn  und  and  our  ffrength  would  permit,  the  fulphurcous 
Iteanis  with  -vhich  the)  were  lo-lcd  were  txtremely  offenfive  and  prejudicial  to  refpi- 
ration,  and  afiecled  me  in  particular  fo  much,  that  for  fome  moments  I  was  deprived 
of  fenic  ;  and  found  by  experience  how  dangerous  an  undertaking  it  is  to  vifit  volcanic 
regions  infefted  by  fuch  vapours. 

Having  pafttu  this  place,  and  iccovered  by  degveci.  ny  former  prefencc  of  mind,  in 
lefs  than  an  hour  I  arrived  at  the  utmoft  fummit  of  Etj  la,  and  oegan  to  difcover  the  edges 
of  the  crater;  when  our  guides,  who  had  preceded  me  2*  fome  diftance,  turned  back, 
and  haftening  towards  me,  xclainiid  m  a  kind  of  traidport,  that  I  never  could  have 
arrived  at  a  more  proper  f;  to  d''cover  and  obferve  the  internal  part  of  this  ftupen- 
dous volcano.  The  reade.  .  1  c;  !y  conceive,  without  my  attempting  to  defcribe  it, 
how  great  a  pkafure  I  felt  at  hndrig  my  labours  and  fatipac  at  length  crowned  with 
fuch  complete  fuccefs.  T.'iis  pleali.re  was  exalted  to  a  kind  of  rapture  when  1  had 
completely  rcai  hed  the  fpot,  and  perceived  that  I  might  without  danger  contemplate 
this  amazing  lp«41acle,    I  fat  down  near  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  remained  there  two 
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hours,  to  \\  ver  my  ftrength  after  the  fatigues  I  had  undergone  in  my  journey.  I 
viewed  with  aftonifhment  the  configuration  of  the  borders,  the  internal  fides,  the  form 
of  its  immenie  cavern,  its  bottom,  an  aperture  which  appeared  in  it,  the  melted  matter 
which  boiled  within,  and  the  fmoke  which  afcended  from  it.  The  whole  of  this  ftu- 
pendous  fcene  was  diftinftly  difplayed  before  me ;  and  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  fome 
defcriptionof  it,  though  it  will  only  be  poflible  to  prefent  tlie  reader  with  a  very  feeble 
image,  as  the  fight  alone  can  enable  him  to  form  ideas  at  all  adequate  to  objects  fo  grand 
and  aflonifhing. 

The  upper  edges  of  the  crater,  to  judge  by  the  eye.  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  and  form  an  oval,  the  longeft  diameter  of  which  extends  from  eaft  to  weft. 
As  they  are  in  feveral  places  broken,  and  crumbled  away  in  large  fragments,  they  ap- 
pear as  it  were  indented,  and  thefe  indentations  are  a  kind  of  enormous  fteps,  formed  of 
projedling  lavas  and  fcorifc.  The  internal  fides  of  the  cavern,  or  crater,  are  inclined  in 
different  angles  in  different  places.  To  the  weft  their  declivity  is  flight :  they  are  more 
fteep  to  the  north  ;  ftill  more  fo  to  the  eaft  ;  and  to  the  fouth-eaft,  on  which  fide  I  was, 
they  are  almoft  perpendicular.  Notwithftanding  this  irregularity,  however,  they  form 
a  kind  of  funnel,  large  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  as  we  ufually  obferve  in 
other  craters.  The  fides  appear  irregularly  rugged,  and  abound  with  concretions  of  an 
orange  colour,  which  at  firft  1  took  for  fulphur,  but  afterwards  fo  jnd  to  be  the  muriate 
of  ammoniac,  having  been  able  to  gather  fome  pieces  of  it  from  the  edges  of  the  gulf. 
The  bottom  is  nearly  a  horizontal  plane,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  circumference. 
It  appears  ft riped  with  yellow,  probably  from  the  above-mentioned  fait.  In  this  plain-, 
from  the  place  where  I  ftood,  a  circular  aperture  was  vifible,  apparently  about  five  poles 
in  diameter,  from  which  ilTued  the  larger  column  of  fmoke,  which  I  had  feen  before  I 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  Etna.  I  (hall  not  mention  feveral  ftreams  of  fmoke,  which 
arofe  like  thin  clouds  from  the  fame  bottom,  and  different  places  in  the  fides.  The 
principal  column,  which  at  its  origin  might  be  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  afcended 
rapidly  in  a  perpendicular  direction  while  it  was  within  the  crater  ;  but  when  it  had 
rifen  above  the  edges,  inclined  towards  the  w;!*,,  from  the  adion  of  a  light  wind,  and 
when  it  had  rifen  higher,  dilated  into  an  extended  but  thin  volume.  This  fmoke  was 
white,  and  being  impelled  to  the  fide  oppofite  that  on  which  I  was,  did  not  prevent  my 
feeing  within  the  aperture ;  in  which  I  can  affirm,  I  very  diftinftly  perceived  a  liquid 
ignited  matter,  which  continually  undulated,  boiled,  and  rofe  and  fell,  without  fpreading 
over  the  bottom.  This  certainly  was  the  melted  lava  which  had  arifen  to  that  aperture 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Etnean  gulf. 

The  favourable  circumftance  of  having  this  aperture  immediately  under  my  view 
induced  me  to  throw  into  it  fome  large  ftones,  by  rolling  them  down  the  fteep  declivity 
below  me.  Thefe  ftones,  which  were  only  large  pieces  of  lava  that  I  had  detached 
from  the  edges  of  the  crater,  bounoiiig  down  the  fide,  in  a  few  moments  fell  on  the 
bottom,  and  thole  which  entered  into  thv  aperture,  and  ftruck  the  liquid  lava,  pro- 
duced a  found  fimilar  to  that  they  ■  ouid  have  occafioned  had  they  fallen  into  a  thick 
tenacious  pafte.  Every  ftone  I  thub  threw  ftruck  againft  and  loolened  others  in  its 
paffage,  which  fell  with  it,  and  in  like  manner  ftruck  and  detached  others  in  their  way, 
whence  the  founds  produced  were  confiderably  multiplied.  The  ftones  which  foil  on 
the  bottom  rebounded,  even  when  they  were  very  large,  and  returned  a  found  dift'erent 
from  that  I  have  before  di-icribed.  The  bottom  cannot  therefore  be  confidered  a  only 
a  thin  cruft  j  fince,  were  it  not  thick  and  folid,  it  muft  have  been  broken  by  ftones  fo 
heavy  lailing  from  fo  great  a  height. 
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This  defcription  will  perhaps  be  better  underftood  by  ,<n  '-  fpic'Jon  of  Plate  11.*,  which 
exhibits  the  fummit  of  Mount  Etna  furrounded  with  I?..^^  pieces  i'.n  I  maflcs  of  lava; 
AAA  rcprcfents  one  edge  of  the  lava  of  1787,  which  ifliied  from  the  upper  crater. 
B  B  the  circumference  of  the  crater,  with  its  cleft  C  C,  throuj^'h  which  the  internal 
part  is  difcernible.  D  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater.  E  the  aperture  in  the  bottom, 
from  which  the  larger  column  of  fmoke  F  F  arofe  ;  which  aperture,  though  it  was  on 
one  fide  of  the  bottom,  is,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity,  reprefented  in  the  middle. 
G  G  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the  crater  from  wliich  its  internal  part  is  moft  diftinftly 
vifible,  and  where  the  defign  of  it  might  moft  conveniently  be  taken.  H  H  thefnjaller 
column  of  fmoke  to  the  north-eaft. 

To  fatisfy  ont  emotion  of  curiofity,  is  frequently  to  excite  another.  I  had  at  firft 
approached  this  volcano  with  a  kind  of  fuperllitious  awe.  The  hiftorics  of  every  age, 
the  relations  of  travellers,  the  univerfal  voice  of  Europe,  had  all  contributed  to  infpire 
thofe  who  (hould  adventure  to  vifit  it  witli  dread  :  but  as  at  this  time  it  feemcd  to  have 
laid  afide  its  terrors,  and  was  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  become  more  familiar,  and  to  endeavour  to  pry  into  more  of  its  fecrets.  I 
have  already  obferved  that  the  fide  of  the  crater  to  tlie  weft  is  of  a  more  gentle  declivity 
than  the  others;  and  I  therefore  conceived  that  this  might  ferve  me  as  a  ladder  to  de- 
fcend  to  the  bottom,  where  I  might  have  added  to  the  obfervations  I  had  already  made, 
other  novel  and  important  fadls.  But  the  perfons  whom  I  had  brought  with  me  as 
guides  would  not  confent  that  I  (hould  expofe  myfelf  to  fuch  danger.  They  could  not, 
however,  prevent  me  from  making  at  my  eafe  the  obfervations  I  have  here  pub'.ifhed, 
and  walking  leifurely  about  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  notwithftanding  the  dangerous 
confequences  with  which  they  threatened  me;  telling  me  that,  fliould  the  wind  change, 
the  column  of  fmoke  mult  be  turned  towards  us,  and  might  deprive  us  of  life  by  its 
peftilential  fumes  ;  that  befides,  we  were  not  certain  that  the  lava  at  the  bottom,  which 
now  appeared  fo  calm  and  ftill,  would  long  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  but  that  it  was 
poflible,  from  circumftanccs  difficult  to  forofee,  that  it  might  be  thrown  up  on  a  fud- 
den,  and  punilh  our  imprudent  curiofity  by  burying  us  beneath  the  fiery  ruin ;  in  fup- 
port  of  which  fuggeftion  they  produced  feveral  inftances  of  fudden  and  moft  unexpected 
eruptions. 

We  have  feen  at)Ove  that  there  were  two  columns  of  fmoke  arifing  from  Etna.  It  is 
ro  be  remarked  that,  befides  that  point  of  Mount  Etna  on  which  I  (tond,  there  is  ano- 
ther to  the  north,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher,  and  which  renders  the  liunmits  of  Etna  pro- 
perly bifurcated.  Within  the  (irft  prominence  is  funk  the  crater  I  have  defcribcd  ;  and 
on  the  fide  of  the  other  is  the  fecond,  from  which  afcends  a  Icfler  column  of  fmoke. 
The  fecond  crater  is  fmaller  by  about  the  one  half  than  that  I  have  already  defcribed  ; 
and  the  one  is  feparated  from  the  other  only  by  a  partition  of  fcorise  and  accumulated 
lava,  which  lies  in  the  direftion  of  from  ea(t  to  well.  I  made  my  obfervations  on  this 
fecond  crater  from  a  fmall  diftance  ;  but  it  was  impofllble  to  advance  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  thick  ftreams  of  fmoke  by  which  it  was  furrounded.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  great  difappointment,  after  having  feen  and  examined  the  principal  crater, 
which  is  that  whence  feveral  currents  of  lava  had  iflfued  in  1787.  I  ought  certainly  to 
confider  myfelf  as  extremely  fortunate,  in  being  able  to  gratify  my  curiofity  with  fo 
near  and  diftinft  a  view  of  the  objefts  I  have  defcribed  ;  as  the  guides  aflured  me  that, 
among  all  the  times  when  they  had  conduced  ftrangers  to  the  fummit  of  Etna,  this  was 
the  only  one  in  which  they  had  a  clear  and  nndifturbed  view  of  the  internal  parts  of 
that  immenfe  gulf.     After  my  return  to  Catania,  the  Chevalier  Gioeni  likewife  declared 
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to  me  that  in  all  his  different  excurfions  to  that  mountain,  he  had  nc  or  ha  J  a  good  for- 
tune fimiiar  to  mine;  and  that  a  month  before  my  arrival  he  had  ma'.'-  a  jci  ■  aey  to  Etna 
with  the  Chevalier  Dangios,  furnifhcd  with  the  nectllUry  inftrumentt.  to  afcertaiii  accu- 
nitely  the  height  of  the  mountain  ;  i)ut  when  they  liud  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
where  they  had  propofed  to  begin  their  operations,  they  were  obliged  to  return  back 
from  the  obftacles  they  met  with,  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  commonly  neither  few  nor 

fmall. 

Etna  rifcs  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  its  fummit  is  ufually 
covered  with  fnows  and  ice,  and  obfcured  with  clouds,  except  when  the  latter  are  low 
and  range  along  the  fides.  The  winds  likewife  frequently  blow  with  fuch  violence  that 
perfons  can  fcarcely  keep  their  feet,  not  to  mention  the  acute  cold  which  benumbs  the 
limbs.  But  the  moft  formidable  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  the  adventurers  who 
attempt  this  perilous  journey,  are  the  ilreams  of  fulphureous  vapour  which  rife  on  the 
fides,  and  the  thick  clouds  of  fulphureous  fmoke  which  burft  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano,  even  when  not  in  a  ftate  of  agitation.  It  feems  as  if  nature  had  placed 
thefe  noxious  fumes  as  a  guard  to  Etna,  and  other  fiery  mountains,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  curiofity,  and  fecure  her  inyfferious  and  wondrous  labours  from  difcovery. 
I  fhould,  however,  juflly  incur  the  reproach  of  being  ungrateful,  were  I  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  generous  partiality  fhe  appeared  to  manifelt  towards  me.  At  the  time  I  made 
my  vifit  the  Iky  was  clear,  the  mountain  free  from  fnows,  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere  not  incommodious,  the  thermometer  (landing  at  feven  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  (48°  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  wind  favouring  my  defign,  by  driving  the 
fmoke  of  the  crater  from  me,  which  otherwife  would  alone  have  been  fufHcient  to  have 
fruflratcd  all  my  attempts.  The  ftreams  of  fmoke  I  met  with  in  my  way  were  indeed 
fomewhat  troublefome,  but  they  might  have  been  much  more  fo ;  though,  had  our 
guides  conduced  us  by  another  road,  as  on  my  return. to  Catania  I  found  they  might 
have  done,  we  fhould  have  efcaped  this  inconvenience. 

It  here  will  not  be  improjier  to  compare  thefe  obfervations  on  the  crater  of  Etna 
xvith  thofe  of  Baron  Riedefel,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bn^done,  and  Count  Borch  ; 
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as  fuch  a  comparifon  will  fhew  the  great  changes  which 
cano  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  j  that  is,  from  thf. 
Baron  Riedefel  in  1767,  to  that  of  my  journey  in  178?. 
^veller  made  his  obfervations,  the  crater  was  enlarged  tovv 
which  now  no  longer  exiils.     He  has  not  given  the  vr. »; 
mentioned  the  interior  afpeft  of  the  crater ;  probably 
been,  as  I  imagine,  prevented  by  the  quantity  of  lii:.  kt  v 
alcrnded  from  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  at  that  time  there  was  nat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orator  the  hard  flat  furface  I  have  defcribed  ;  iince  theftones  thrown  into  it  did  not  re- 
turn the  fiiialleft  lound.  Within  the  gulf  itfelf  was  hoard  a  noife  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
waves  of  the  fea  when  agitated  by  a  tempell,  which  noife  probably  proceeded  from  the 
hva  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  liquefied  and  in  motion.  We  may  hence  con- 
ceive how  eafily  a  volcano  may  begin  to  rage  on  a  fudden,  though  before  apparently  in 
a  ftate  of  complete  tranquillity  ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of  elaftic 
fubftances  to  have  been  luddenly  developed  in  the  liquid  lava  of  Etna,  either  at  the  time 
■when  Baron  Riedefel  vifited  the  crater,  or  when  1  obferved  it  in  a  ftate  of  flight  commo- 
tion within  the  gulf,  it  mull  immcdiati  ly  have  fwelled  in  every  part,  beating  violently 
againfl  the  fides  of  the  caverns  in  which  it  was  imprilon.d,  thundered  among  the  deep 
cavities,  and  buriling  forth  through  the  fides,  have  poured  out  a  river  of  firej  or  ihoutd 
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its  violence  have  been  there  refiflod,  it  would  have  ruflied  up  within  the  crater,  until  it 
overflowed  its  brink,  and  deluged  the  fides  of  the  mountains  with  its  torrents. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  26th  of  Odobcr,  1769,  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  Etna 
with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  fnows  he  met  with  in  his  way,  the  feverity  of 
the  atniofphen%  the  fulphureous  vapours,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind.  He  was  un- 
able to  view  didindtly  the  lower  parts  of  the  crater,  being  prevented  by  the  great  quan- 
tity ot  fmoko  whith  iflued  from  it ;  though  when  this  fmoke  was  Ibmctimes  driven  away 
by  the  wind,  he  could  difcover  that  the  crater  was  fliaped  like  a  funnel,  diminifliing 
until  it  ended  in  a  point ;  and  that  this  funnel  was  incrulted  over  with  fait  and  fulphur. 
The  crater  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

From  the  time  therefore  of  the  journey  of  Baron  Riedefel  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, the  crater  niufl  have  undergone  great  changes  in  its  ftrudure;  fince  if  the  ttones 
that  were  throw  n  into  it  gave  no  indications  to  the  ear  that  they  ftruck  againfl:  any  folid 
body,  it  is  manifeft  that  there  muft  then  have  been  an  abyfs  as  well  as  a  funnel ;  and  as 
the  funnel  terminated  in  a  point  when  it  was  obferved  by  Sir  William  Hamihon,  it  is 
evident  that  the  flat  bottom  I  have  defcribed,  and  which  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
in  circuit,  did  not  then  exift. 

The  internal  fides  of  the  crater.  Sir  William  tells  us,  were  covered  with  a  cruft  of 
fait  and  fulphur ;  but  he  docs  not  fpecify  the  nature  of  the  former ;  and  though  the 
prefence  of  the  latter  is  not  improbable,  he  might  have  been  led  into  a  miftake  by  the 
yellow  colour,  and  have  taken  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal  ammoniac)  for  fulphur,  as 
I  did  before  I  had  examined  it.  Sir  William  has  not  told  us  that  he  made  any  examin- 
ation at  all  i  and  it  is  probable  that  he  judged  only  from  the  appearance  it  prefented  to 
his  eye. 

He  obferves,  laflly,  that  the  crater  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  an 
eflimate  which  may  be  made  to  agree  with  mine  by  neglefting  the  partition  which  fepa- 
ratcs  the  greater  crater  from  the  lefs,  and  confidering  them  both  as  one.  The  fum  of 
the  two  circumferences,  according  to  the  olHmate  1  have  given,  would  not  then  greatly 
difft'r  from  the  mcafure  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Nothing  likcwife  can  be  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  among  the  various  changes  that  have  happened  to  Etn^.,  this  partition, 
by  which  the  great  crater  is  divided  into  two  parts,  has  been  produced. 

Omitting  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Brydonc,  that  "  the  tremendous  gulf  of  Etna,  fo 
celebrated  m  all  ages,  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  terror  both  of  this  and  another  life  ; 
that  it  infpires  fuch  awe  and  horror,  that  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  has  been  confidered 
.IS  the  place  of  the  damned :"  and  other  fimilar  phflofophical  reflexions  which  he  has 
employed  ;  and  confining  ourfelves  to  what  he  aflually  faw  on  the  29th  of  May,  1770, 
we  learn  from  him  that  "  the  crater  was  then  a  circle  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  ia 
circumference ;  that  it  went  flielving  down  on  each  fide,  and  formed  a  regular  hollow, 
like  a  vaft  amphitheatre;  and  that  a  great  mouth  opened  near  the  centre  *. 

From  the  time  of  the  journey  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  theretbre,  to  that  of  the  vifit 
of  Brydonc,  that  is  to  fay  within  the  i\,ort  fpace  of  a  year,  various  changes  had  happened 
to  this  volcano,  by  the  enlargement  of  its  crater,  and  a  fpacious  aperture  formed  in  its 
bottom. 

Count  Borch  appears  to  have  wifhed  to  exceed  the  tli.ee  oiher  travellers  in  brevity, 
relative  to  this  fubjeft  j  fince  he  only  tells  .;o,  that  he  arrived  at  the  mountain  on  the 
i6rh  of  Dtccirber  j  776,  and  thai  the  crater  or  Etna  is  formed  like  a  tunnel.    He  adif 
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however,  what  is  worthy,of  notice,  that  the  fummit  of  Etna  is  bifurcated,  as  I  obferved 
it  to  be;  a  circuniftance  not  noticed  by  others,  Sir  William  Hamilton  even  affirming 
that  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  is  fingle  j  whence  we  may  conclude  that  one  of  thefe 
fummits  has  been  produced  fince  the  time  of  the  journey  of  Brydone,  in  1770. 

On  comparing  the  above-cited  obfervations,  made  within  the  fpace  of  twenty- one  years, 
we  may  perceive  how  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Etna  during  that  interval ;  and 
as  withui  that  time  the  mountain  has  foBered  only  two  violent  convulfions,  in  the  erup- 
tions of  1781  and  1787,  it  is  evident  that  even  iu  the  ftate  of  apparent  inaQion,  it  (till 
internally  exerts  its  force. 

To  thefe  obfenrations,  it  may,  likewife,  not  be  without  utility  to  add  thofe  of  M.  D'Or- 
ville.  He  afcended  Etna  in  1727,  and  remarked  two  craters ;  one  larger  than  the 
other.  The  latter  he  only  mentions,  but  the  former  he  defcribes  at  fome  length.  Its 
circumference  was  perhaps  fomewhat  more  than  four  miles.  From  it  iffued  clouds  of 
fmoke  and  reddifh  flames.  Thefe  however  did  not  prevent  his  approaching  to  the  edge 
of  the  gulf;  though  to  prevent  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  he  and  his  companions 
faftentd  themfelves  to  a  rope  held  by  three  men.  On  looking  into  the  crater,  they  were 
unable  to  difcern  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the  flames  and  finoko  :  they  only  obferved 
that  a  conical  hill  formed  of  lava,  rofe  in  the  middle  of  the  crater,  the  top  of  which  they 
eftimated  to  be  fixty  feet  below  them  ;  and  they  were  able  to  fee  perhaps  about  fixty ' 
lower  ;  where  they  conjcftured  the  circuit  of  this  hill  might  be  from  fix  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  feet  *. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  Etna,  as  it  appeared 'in  the  time 
of  M.  D'Orville,  and  not  obferved  by  any  one  of  the  four  travellers  above  cited  — I 
mean  the  conical  hill  within  the  crater.  Every  obfervation  therefore,  tends  to  confirm 
the  inconftancy  of  the  internal  configuration  and  dimenfions  of  this  volcano.  It  is  an 
extinguiflied  forge,  which  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fire,  to  the  nature  of  the 
foflil  matters  on  which  it  ads,  and  of  the  elaflic  fluids  which  urge  and  fet  it  in  motion, 
produces,  deflroys,  and  re-produces  various  forms.  The  ufual  and  natural  figure  of  the 
fummit  of  a  volcanic  mountain  is  that  of  an  inverted  concave  cone  within,  and  one  folid 
and  ere£l  whhout ;  and  fuch  a  configuration,  in  countries  which  are  no  longer  in  a  ftate 
of  conflagration,  is  one  of  the  nioft  certain  indications  of  the  exiftence  of  an  ancient 
volcano.  This  cone,  however,  is  liable  to  very  great  changes ;  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  fury  of  the  volcano,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matters  cjefted.  Its 
internal  part,  from  more  then  one  caule,  is  expofed  to  continual  violence  and  change. 
The  prodigious  cavities  of  the  mountain  make  it  almoft  appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  It 
may  eafily  therefore  give  way,  and  fall  in;  efpecially  on  the  violent  impulfe  of  new  matters 
which  endeavour  to  lorce  a  pafTage  through  the  upper  part ;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  inverted  cone  may,  according  to  circumftances,  prelent  the  appearance  of  an  aper- 
ture, or  whirlpool,  or  a  gulf.  Should  the  liquid  lava  pals  through  the  aperture,  and 
continue  there  fome  time,  its  fuperficics  by  the  contaft  of  the  cold  air  lofing  its  heat  gra- 
dually, would  congeal  and  form  a  cruit  or  folid  plain;  and  Ihould  the  fluid  lava  beneath, 
afterwards  aft  forcibly  on  this  cruft,  it  might  burft  it,  or  make  a  paflage  where  it  found 
leaft  refiftancc ;  in  which  cafe  the  melted  lava  would  occupy  that  aperture.  Should 
then  the  cruft,  inftead  of  afcending  in  a  fingle  body,  be  forced  up  in  fmall  fragments, 
thefe  cooled  in  the  air,  would  fall  down  in  inimcnfe  quantities  within  the  crater,  and 
from  the  effeft  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  niuft  accumulate  in  the  figure  of  a  cone.  Thefe 
theoretical  conjcflures,  if  they  do  not  perfeftly  explain,  may  at  leaft  enable  us  to  con- 
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ceive  the  nature  of  the  oaufes  which  have  produced  the  difference  of  appearance  obferved 
at  different  ti-nes  in  the  crater  of  Etna.  ^  * 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  hiftory  of  Etna  \  which,  did  we  poffefs  it, 
mufl  greatly  contribute  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  volcanos,  and  the  caufes  of  the  vari- 
ous changes  which  have  taken  place  at  different  times,  in  the  fummh  of  this  mountain. 
That  fuch  changes  have  happened,  is  evident  from  the  few  but  valuable  notices  concern- 
ing Etna,  which  we  find  in  ancient  authors.  Of  thefe  I  fhall  briefly  flate  two  or  three 
which  appear  to  be  of  mofl  importance.  i*:  j- v  .>      ,' 

I  Ihali  firfl  produce  the  authority  of  Strabo,  though  he  was  not  himfelf  an  ocular  wit- 
nefs,  but  relied  on  the  information  of  others,  who  had  vifited  Etna,  and  fmm  whom  he 
received  the  account,  "That  the  fummit  was  a  level  plain  of  about  twenty  fladia  in  cir- 
cumference, furrounded  by  a  brow  or  ridge,  of  the  height  of  a  wall ;  antl  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  arofe  a  fnioky  hill,  the  fmoke  of  which  afcended  in  a  dired  line,  to 
the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  *." 

If  we  confider  this  defcription  as  accurate,  the  crater  of  Etna  was  at  that  time  fur- 
rounded  by  a  brow  or  ridge,  which  I  ihould  explain  as  the  fides  or  edges ;  and  in  the 
lower  part,  was  feparated  by  a  mount  rifing  in  the  middle  f.  The  fame  geographer  re- 
lates, that  two  men  having  ventured  to  dcfctud  upon  the  plain,  were  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  return,  from  the  violence  of  the  heat  |. 

Solinus  tells  us  that  there  were  two  craters  from  which  the  vapours  i(lued§. 

Cardinal  Bembo  likewife  found  two  craters  ou  the  fiiniinit,  the  one  higher  than  the 
other,  and  about  as  far  diftant  as  a  ftone  migiit  be  thrown  fiom  a  iliiig.  Tlie  extreme 
violence  of  the  wind,  and  the  exhaling  fumes,  prevented  him  from  approaching  the  upper 
crater.  The  lower  he  found  to  be  fonuod  like  an  immenfe  pit,  and  furrounded  with  a 
plain  of  no  great  extent,  which  was  fo  hot  that  he  could  not  bear  his  hand  on  it.  From 
its  mouth,  as  from  a  chimney,  continually  ilfucd  a  column  of  fmoke. 

Of  the  other  crater  which  he  could  not  obf-rve  himfelf,  he  received  a  defcription  at 
Catania  from  a  monk,  who,  he  alPures  us,  was  a  man  deferving  credit,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  fuhjeds.  lie  informed  him  tliat  this  crater  Aas  fituated  on  the  high- 
eft  part  of  the  fummit  of  Ktna;  that  it  was  about  three  miles  in  circumference;  formed 
like  funnel;  and  that  it  had  in  the  middle  a  fpacious  cavity.  He  allerted  that  he  had 
made  the  circuit  of  it,  along  a  kind  of  narrow  ridge;  that  from  time  to  time,  it  threw 
out  flones  and  burning  matters  to  a  confiderable  height,  roaring  and  fhaking  the 
ground ;  but  that  in  the  intervals  when  it  was  undiliurbed,  ho  had  obferved  it  without 
danger  or  diflicuity. 

In  the  time  of  Fazello,  however,  who  vifited  Etna  after  Cai\linal  Bembo,  th>  re  were 
no  longer  two  craters,  but  only  (me  ;  the  cirrutnlereiice  of  uliitli,  as  he  inlonns  us, 
was  four  miles.  It  had  the  ufual  form  of  the  funnel,  jinitted  lire  and  thick  fiaoke,  but 
at  intervals  was  calm,  and  might  be  approached ;  at  which  times  a  fubterraneous  noifo 
was  heard,  and  a  found  like  that  of  the  boiling  of  an  immenfe  caldron  on  a  val*  lire. 
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^-    Thefe  obfervations  were  made  by  him  in  1541s  and  1554  j  in  both  which  years  the 
crater  appears  to  have  been  fingle  * . 

'j'hcfe  few  citations  appear  to  me  fufficient  to  fliew  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  fummit  of  Etna,  relative  to  number,  the  form,  and  the  fize  of  its  craters,  according 
to  the  different  effefts  of  its  conflagrations  at  different  times.  But  there  is  likewife 
another  alteration  which  {hould  not  be  paffed  unnoticed,  defcribed  by  two  writers  who 
themfelves  obferved  it,  Fazello  and  Borelli ;  I  mean  the  falling  in  and  abforption  of  the 
extreme  fummit  of  Etna  within  its  crater.  The  former  of  the  above-mentioned  authors 
relates,  (that  in  his  time  there  arofe  in  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  a  little  hill,  ifolated  on 
every  fide,  which  formed  the  vertex  of  the  mountain  ;  and  which  in  a  terrible  eruption 
fell  into,  and  was  buried  in  the  gulf,  thus  enlarging  the  crater,  and  diminifliing  the 
height  of  the  mountain.      This  hill  itfelf  had  been  produced  by  a  former  eruption 

in  1 444 1' 

In  like  manner,  BorcUi  informs  us  that  in  the  conflagration  of  1669,  the  fummit  of 
Etna,  which  role  like  a  tower  to  a  great  height  above  the  part  which  is  level,  was  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  deep  gulf  t- 

I  have  already  faid,  that  when  I  vifited  Etna,  its  fummit  was  divided  into  two  points, 
or  little  mountains,  one  of  which  rofe  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  other.  I  flinulcl 
not  be  furprifcd  were  I  to  hear  that  in  fome  new  and  fierce  eruption,  the  higheft  of  thefe 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  two  craters  become  one  of  much  larger  dimenfions.  We  know 
that  the  fummit  of  Vefuvius  has  fometimes  fallen  down  in  the  fame  manner  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  difficult  to  affign  the  caufe.  It  feems  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  higheft 
parts  of  Etna,  and  other  mountains  which  vomit  fire  from  their  fummits,  have  theic 
foundations  on  the  fides  of  the  crater,  which  extend  to  an  immenfe  depth.  In  any  vio' 
lent  earthquake  therefore,  or  impetuous  fliock  of  the  lava  endeavouring  to  force  a  paf- 
fage,  it  may  ealily  be  imagined  that  tliofe  foundations  tnuft  be  torn  up  and  broken  away, 
and  the  fummit  of  the  volcano  fall  and  be  loft  in  the  gulf. 

Thefe  dilapidations  have  not  however,  from  time  immemorial,  produced  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  the  height  of  the  fummit  of  Etna  j  fince  the  loffes  occafioned  by  fome 
eruptions  are  repaired  by  others  which  follow.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a  pheno- 
menon ufually  infeparable  from  the  fummit  of  Etna,  though  by  rare  accident,  not  ob- 
fcrvable  at  the  time  of  /iiy  journey ;  I  mean  the  ice  and  fnow  with  which  it  is  covered. 
Had  any  confiderable  dccreafc  of  the  height  of  the  znountain  taken  place,  in  confequence 
of  tho  fummit  repeatedly  falling  in,  in  former  ages,  the  ice  and  fnow  would  not  certainly 
in  a  chinatc  fu  mild,  have  continuwd  to  envelope  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  they  now  do, 
even  during  the  greuteft  heats  of  fummer.  But  this  continual  refidence  of  the  fnov 
and  ice  on  Etna  has  b'en  celebrated  by  all  antiquity ;  for  near  obfervation  was  not  ne- 
ceifary  to  afcertain  this  phenomenon,  fince  it  is  diftinftly  apparent  at  ilw  uiftance  of  a 
hundred  miles.  AdfccnJit  ea  rcgio  (fays  Fazello,  fpeaking  of  the  upper  region  of  Etna) 
palfuwn  millia  fere  xii. ,  (jua  per  byemcm  tota  nivibus  obftta  extremifque  frigoribus  riget  : 
per  ajiatem  quoque  nulla  fui  parte  mr  canitie  nee  gela  caret:  quod  equidem  admiratione  dig- 
num  efi  ',  cum  vertex  imendid  prope  jempiterna  jugi  Jiammarum  cruilatione  inter  .lives  ipjas 
pariat^  enutriat,  ac  continact.  "  This  region  extends  nearly  twelve  miles;  and  oven  ia 
(ummer,  is  alinolt  perpetually  covered  svith  fnow,  and  extremely  cold  j  which  is  the 
more  wonderful  as  the  fununit  continually  produces,  nourifiics,  aiui  pours  forth  flames 
amid  the  ice  and  fnow  with  which  it  is  enveloped.'^         ,  .        .. 
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'  Soliiuis  and  Silius  Italicus  give  the  fame  dcfcription.  The  former  fays— Af/'r«w  e/? 
(juod  in  ii!a  fervent  is  natura  perviracia  tnixtas  ignibm  (Jitno)  nives  profert.  et  licet  I'iijlu 
exundet  incefidiis,  aprica  canite  perpetiio  brumalem  detinct  faciem  *.  "  Etna,  in  a  wonder- 
iul  manner,  exhibits  fnows  mijced  with  fires }  and  retains  every  appearance  of  the  fe- 
vereft  winter  amid  her  vaft  conflagrations4" 

•~    Silius  Italicus  has  the  following  lines :         '  .      •      > 

"  Siiriimocana  jugo  coJiibit  (mirabile  diflu)  '  '•* 

'  ViiiiKim  flammis  glacicm,  rf:teinoque  ilgore  ' 

--■  >  Ardentes  horrtnr  fcopuli ;  ftaf  vettice  cclfi 

,     ,,  ,  Colli*  hyems,  calidaque  nivem  tcgit  atra  favi!la-t.'' 

■   •■■        '«  Where  bvjriiinj);  E'lia,  towering,  threats  the  (kits, 
''  'Mid  flames  ar.d  ice  tlir  lofly  rocks  arilV  ; 
)    _  .         >i  'I'lic  i.rc  amid  fill  nal  winlev  glows, 

"  And  the  warm  aflics  liide  the  hoary  fnows."  t 

And  fmcc  T  have  quoted  a  poet,  I  will  cite  two  others;  Claudlan  and  Pindar;  as  it  is 
fuflicicntly  evident  that  poetry  here  inuft  exprefs  truth  and  not  fidion. 

••  Sed  quamv's  iiiuiio  fervcnj  exuberet  »Ilu, 
Scil  nivibus  fervare  fidim  :   paritcrcuic  faviUis 
Durefcit  glacte<,  tanti  iecura  vapons, 
Arcane  dtfenfa  ge lu,  fumoque  fideh' 
Lambit  cqntiguai*  irnoxia  flamma  pruinaii  j:."  '  , 

^  4    .      •'  Ami'd  th«  fires  accumulates  the  fiiow, 

"  And  fioft    cmaiiH  where  liuriiiiig  a(hes  glow  ; 
"   O'er  ice  eternal  fwecp  th'  inactive  flames, 
"  And  winter,  fj)ite  of  fiic,  the  region  claims." 

Thus  the  Latin  poet ;  but  the  Greek  has  given  us  a  pifture  of  Etna  much  more 
highly  coloured,  rcprefenting  it  not  only  as  the  eternal  abode  of  fnows,  but  as  the  co- 
lumn of  heaven,  to  exprefs  its  aftoniftiing  height. 

iii'iitj<7  'Ai1»«  ^atiri; 
Xl'.rc;  i((l.-«  Tl9l|»»  J.'' 

"  Snowy  Ktna,  nurfe  of  endlefl  froft, 

•'  The  mighty  prop  of  heaven." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Pindar  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  ara. 

I  now  return  from  this  digrefiion,  which  though  not  indeed  very  fhort,  appears  to 
me  perfeftly  appropriate  to  the  fubjeft ;  and  proceed  to  refume  my  narrative.  I  flian 
firft  fpeak  biicfly  of  a  phenomenon  relative  to  the  fmoke  which  arifes  from  the  crater 
of  Etna,  and  which  was  fccn  differently  by  Mr.  Brydonc,  Count  Borch,  and  myfelf. 
Mr.  Brydone  tcUs  us  that  "  from  many  places  of  the  crater  iffue  volumes  of  fulphure* 
ous  fmok",  which  being  much  heavier  than  the  circumambient  air,  inftead  of  rifing  in 
it,  as  fmoke  generally  does,  inmiediately  on  its  getting  out  of  the  crater,  rolls  down 
the  fide  of  the  mountain  like  a  torrent,  till  coming  to  that  part  of  the  atmofphero  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  itfelf,  it  (hoots  off  horizontally,  and  forms  a  large  track  ia 
the  air  according  to  the  direOion  of  the  wind." 
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On  the  contrary,  the  fmoke  when  feen  by  Count  Borch,  at  the  intervals  when  the  air- 
was  cahn,  arofe,  perpendicularly,  to  a  great  height,  and  afterwards  fell,  like  white 
fleeces,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  I  Ihall  not  prefume  to  doubt  thefe  two  fafts, 
though  I  obferved  neither  of  them.  The  two  columns  of  fmoke  which  I  faw,  though 
bent  fotnewhat  from  the  perpendicular  by  the  wind,  afcended  with  the  ufual  prompti- 
tude of  ordinary  fmoke,  (a  certain  proof  that  it  was  confiderably  lighter  >han  the  am- 
bient air,)  and,  when  at  a  great  height,  became  extremely  rarefied  and  difpe.*red.  Th'S  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  fiaoke  as  obferved  by  the  two  authors  before  mentioned 
and  myfelf,  may  arile  not  only  from  the  gravity  of  the  air  on  Etna  being  different  at 
diftcrent  times,  but  alfo  from  the  diverfity  of  the  fmoke,  which  may  be  fometimes  lighter 
and  fometimes  heavier  than  the  air  that  furrounds  it ;  differing  in  its  nature  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  fubllances  from  which  it  is  produced.  Such  a  variation  in  its 
foecific  gravity  mufl:  induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  bodies  which  burn  within  the  crater 
are  fpecifically  different. 

The  cflefts  of  the  air  at  the  fummit  of  Etna,  as  experienced  by  myfelf  and  fome  of 
the  travellers  I  have  before  cited,  were  likewife  di'^'r-rcnt.  Sir  William  Hamiltcm  tells 
u!?,  that  the  thinnefs  of  that  fluid  occafioned  a  difficulty  of  refpiration ;  and  Count 
IJorch  appears  to  have  experienced  a  IHII  greater  inconvenience  of  that  kind,  fince  he 

f;,ys «  'I'he  rarity  of  the  air  on  this  mountain  is  extremely  fenfible,  and  ahnofl  renders 

that  fluid  unfit  for  refpiration."  On  the  contrary.  Baron  Riedefel  felt  no  fuch  effeft, 
as  far, at  leafl,  as  we  can  judge  from  his  own  v/ords.  "  I  dil  not  perceive,  as  feveral 
travellers  have  alferted,  that  the  air  here  is  fo  thin  and  rarefied  as  to  prevent,  or  at  leall 
greatly  incommode,  refpiration."  Mr.  Brydone  has  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjed,  and 
his  lllcnce  may  induce  us.  to  couclude  that  he  experienced  no  difficulty. 

I,  my  fervant,  and  the  two  guides,  fuffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  air.  The  ex- 
ertions we  had  made,  indeed,  m  climbing  up  the  craggy  (teep  declivites  which  furround 
the  crater,  produced  a  (hortnefs  of  breathing  ;  but  when  we  had  reached  the  fummit, 
and  recovered  from  our  wearinefs  by  refl,  we  felt  no  kind  of  inconvenience,  either  while 
fitting,  or  when,  incited  by  curioHty,  we  went  round  and  examined  different  parts  of 
the  edges  of  the  crater.  The  fame  is  affirmed  by  Borclli :  Jique  bene  refpirtith  in 
<acumine  Aitna  dh/olvitur,  ac  in  Iccis  fubjcdh  cnmpejlribiis  — "  Refpiration  is  performed 
with  the  fame  eafe  on  the  top  of  Etna,  as  in  the  country  below." 

Several  writers  have  treated  of  the  uidiculty  of  refpir;\t!on  expewenced  by  thofe  who 
travelover  high  mountains,  and  othei  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  expofed  ;  but 
none,  in  my  opinion,  more  judicioufly  than  M.  Saullure,  in  his  Travels  among  the  Alps. 
The  obfcrvations  he  has  made  appear  to  me  to  explain  the  caufe  of  thefe  difterent  ac- 
counts, relative  to  the  etfcd  of  the  air  tm  the  top  of  Etna.  When  the  height  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  was  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  poles,  or  nearly  fiich,  whidi 
"he  found  to  be  that  of  Mount  Blanc,  every  individual  K'lt  more  or  lefs  inconvenience 
from  the  rar^fadHon  of  the  air,  as  happened  to  himl'clf  and  nineteen  pcrl'ons  who  accom- 
panied hitn,  when  in  Augull  t787,  he  afcended  tliat  mountain.  13 ut  wlien  the  eleva- 
tion was  mtich  lefs,  as  for  example,  nineteen  hundred  poles,  fome  of  thefe  perfbns  felt 
no  difficulty,  among  whom  was  this  naturalift  ;  though  he  confefles  that  he  began  to 
experience  inconvenience  as  he  af»end<'d  higher.  We  have  not  indeed  any  certahi  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  ''  e  ^.^xaft  height  of  Etna,  as  is  fuflicicntly  proved  by  the  difterenl 
fflimates  given  by  di..orent  naturalilis  Signm*  Dangles,  however,  allronomer  at 
Malta,  in  the  year  1787,  meafurod  tno  height  of  this  mountain  by  a  geometrical  me- 
thod, and  the  public  anxioufly  expcds  i  he  lefylts,  whirh  will  fatisfadorily  folve  this  im- 
fonaut  problem.    In  the  mean  time,  *  rom  compiiring  the  nieafurcs  hitherto  ailigned, 
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the  elevation  of  Etna  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  probably  fomewhac  lefs  than  nineteen, 
hundred  poks.  Hence  we  underlland  why  refpiration,  in  many  perfons,  is  not  incom- 
moded,  while  the  contrary  happens  to  others,  according  to  the  diflferent  (Irength  and 
habit  of  body  of  different  individuals. 

After  having,  for  two  hours,  indulged  my  eyes  with  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
crater,  that  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fpeftacle  which  in  its  kind,  and  in  the  prcfent 
age,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world  ;  1  turned  them  to  another  fcene,  which  is  like* 
wile  unequalled  for  the  multiplicity,  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  objedls  it  pro- 
fents.     In  fai^\,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  elevaced  region  on  the  whole  globe  which  offers, 
at  one  view,  fo  ample  an  extent  of  fea  and  land  as  the  furamit  of  Etna.     The  hrlt  ot  the 
fublime  objeAs  which  it  prefents  is  theimmenfe  mafs  of  its  own  coloflal  body.     Whea 
in  the  country  below  it,  near  Catania,  we  raife  our  eyes  to  this  fovereign  of  the  moun- 
tains,  we  certainly  furvey  it  with  admiration,  as  it  rifes  majedically,  and  lifts  its  loft/ 
head  above  the  clouds ;    and  with  a  kind  of  geometric  glance  we  eftimate  its  height 
from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit :  but  we  only  fee  it  in  profile.     Very  different  is  the  ap- 
pearance it  prefents,  viewed  from  its  towering  top,  when  the  whole  of  its  enormous 
bulk  is  fnbjefted  to  the  eye.     The  firft  part,  and  that  neareft  the  obferver,  is  the  Upper 
Region,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  fnows  and  ice  beneath  which  it  is  buried  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  may  be  called  the  frigid  zone,  but  which,  at  that  time,, 
was  divcftetl  of  this  covering,  and  only  exhibited  rough  and  craggy  cliffs,  here  piled  on 
each  other,  and  there  feparate,  and  rifmg  perpendicui.it  ly  ;  fearful  to  vicw  and  impof- 
libleto  afcend.     Tov  ards  the  niidtilo  of  this  zone,  an  alfemblage  of  fugitive  clouds,  ir- 
radiated by  the  fun,    .yd  all  in  motion,  increal'ed  the  wild  variety  of  the  fcene.     Lower 
down,  appeared  the  Middle  Region,  which,  Irom  the  mildnefs  of  its  climate,  may  merit 
the  name  of  the  temperate  zone.     Its  numerous  woods,  interrupted  in  various  places,, 
fecm,  like  a  torn  garment,  to  difcover  the  nudity  of  the  mountain.     Here  arife  a  multi- 
tude of  other  mountains,  which  in  any  other  fituation  would  appear  of  a  gigantic  fjze,. 
but  arc  but  pigmies  compared  to  Etna.     Thefe  have  all  originated  from  fiery  eruptions. 
Laltly  the  eye  contemplates,  with  admiration,  the  Lower  Region,  which,  from  its  vio- 
lent heat,  may  claim  the  appellation  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  mod  extenfive  of  the  threes, 
adorned  witl;  elegant  villas  and  cailles,  verdant  hills,  and  flowery  fields,  and  terminated 
by  the  extenfive  ccaft,  where  to  the  fouth,  ftands  the  beautiful  city  of  Catanb,  to  which 
tWe  waves  of  the  neighbouring  fea  ferve  as  a  mirror. 

But  not  only  do  .ve  difcover,  from  this  aftonifhing  fjlcvation,  the  entire  maffy  Ixsdy 
of  Mount  Etna ;  but  the  whole  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  all  its  noble  vitiLs,  lofty  lulls, 
extenfive  plams,  and  ujeandcriiig  rivers.  In  the  indillind  diftance  wc  perceive  Malta ; 
but  have  a  clear  view  oi  the  environs  of  Meffma,  and  the  greatei  piti:  of  (^nlabria  ; 
while  Lipari,  the  fuming  Vulcano,  the  blazing  Stromboli,  and  the  other  Kolian  ifles, 
appear  immediately  under  our  feet,  and  feem  as  if,  on  (looping  down,  we  njight  touch 
them  with  the  finger. 

Another  objcd  no  lefs  fiipcrb  and  maieflic,  was  the  far-fl retching  furface  of  the  fub- 
jaccnt  fea  \fc'hich  furrounded  me,  and  leu  my  eye  to  an  immenle  diliancc,  till  it  fcemcd 
gradually  to  mingle  with  the  heavens. 

Seated  in  the  midft  of  this  theatre  of  the  wonders  of  Nature,  I  felt  an  indefcribable 
pleafure  from  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  objects  I  furveyed  }  ami  a  kind  of  in- 
ternal fatisfa^tion  and  exultation  of  heart.  T'he  fun  was  advancing  to  the  meridian,  un- 
obfcured  bv the  jinalhli.  cloud, and  Reaumur's  thermometer  flood  at  the  tenth  degree 
above  the  freezing  point.  I  was  therefore  in  that  temperature-  which  is  molt  friendly  to 
Sian  -f  and  the  rclmcd  ■■ar  1  breutiied,  as  ii  it  had  beta  eutijr.ly  vital,  communicated  a 
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▼leour  and  agility  to  my  limbs,  and  an  aftivity  and  life  to  my  ideas,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  a  celeftial  nature.  ^  ,,../.    ,. 

Not  without  regret,  I,  at  length,  recolIe<aed  it  was  time  to  return,  and  rehnquilh  this 
enchanting  fcene ;  fmce  I  had  determined  to  pafs  the  enfuing  night  at  San  Niccolo 
deir  Arena,  to  avoid  the  hard  bed  and  inconveniences  of  the  Grotto  delle  Capre.  I 
had  refolved,  likewife,  to  return  to  Catania  by  another  way,  in  order  to  examine  objefts 
which  might  render  my  journey  of  greater  utility.  The  road  I  took,  the  objedls  which 
prefented  ihemfelves,  and  the  cbfervations  I  made  on  them,  I  (hall  relate  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

CHAP.   IX. —  RETURN   FROM    MOUNT    ETNA    TO    CATANIA. 

Manner  in  which  the  Juthor  dcfcended  with  eafe  and  fecurity  from  tbefiimmit  of  Etna. — 
Materials  of  which  the  Torre  del  Ftlofofois  compojed.— Confirmation  that  the  lava  which 
flowed  in  Odober  xj^-j ,  is  fiill  internally  penetrated  by  the  jftre. — The  obfervation  that 
thefecondary  mountains  on  the  Jtdes  of  Etna  are  of  volcanic  origin,  fiot  novel  but  ancient. 

Probability  that  Monte  Roffo  was  the  reftdt  of  a  partial  eruption  which  had  no  com- 

munication  with  the  crater  of  Etna. — Another  eruption  from  the  fides  of  Etna  which  had^ 
no  connexion  with  that  crater. — Great  want  of  water  experienced  by  the  peafants  who 
inhabit  Etna^from  a  long  dry  feafon.—yiffcSling  incident  arifmgfrom  this  circumfiance. — 
A  fcarcity  offprings  common  in  volcanized  countries . — The  Scogli  de'  Ciclopi,  or  Rocks  of 
Cyclops. — Some  of  them,  but  not  all,  of  a  prifmatic  conformation. — Zeolites  found  on 
thefe  rocks.  — Vitrification  of  thofe  zeolites  in  the  furnace. — Pumices  not  found  on  Mount 
Etna,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  Count  Borch,  and  others. — Animals  obferved  by  the  An- 
ther in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Regions  of  Etna. — Two  mufcums  in  Catania  already 
known  tojlrangers,  and  a  third  lately  ejlablijhed,  valuable  for  its  contents. — Natural 
Hijiory  little  cultivated  at  Catania,  with  refpe^l  to  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  ;  but  more  relatively  to  the  animal. 

THE  afcent  up  the  deep  and  craggy  cone  of  Etna,  though  not  more  than  a  mile  in  -ar 
dired  line,  coft  nie,  as  I  have  already  faid,  three  hours  of  laborious  and  fatiguing  exer- 
tion. It  feems  fcarccly  neceffary  to  fay  that  the  dcfccnt  employed  me  lefs  time,  but  th'j 
difference  greatly  cxcteded  my  expetlation.  1  found  that  to  efllct  this  defcent  nothing 
more  was  required,  but  to  fix  my  feet  firmly  on  fome  large  piece  of  fcorix,  and  balance 
my  body,  fince  that  piece,  from  almolt  the  finallcfl:  impulfe  I  could  give  ir,  would  Aide 
fwiftly  down  the  del'cent,  and  convey  me  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  till  (lopped  by  the 
rxcumulation  of  the  lelfer  pieces  of  Icoriac  which  it  drove  before  it ;  when  I  had  only  to 
fcleft  another  large  piece,  on  which  I  again  glided  down  as  before ;  only  taking  care, 
with  the  ftaff  I  held  in  my  hand,  to  turn  afide  the  pieces  of  fcoria:  which  followed  me  in 
my  defcent,  that  they  might  not  (trike  againd  and  wound  my  legs.  In  this  manner,  in 
a  few  minutes,  I  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  declivity. 

A  little  billow  the  mmmit  of  Etna,  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  fabric,  called  La 
Torre  del  Filofofo,  the  Tower  of  the  Philofopher  ;  it  having  been  pretended,  and  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  it  was  built  by  Empcdocits,  that  he  might  fix  his  habitation  in  a 
place  convenient  for  obferving  the  conflagrations  of  Etna.  Others  imagine  it  to  have 
been  an  ancient  temple  of  fome  deity  ;  while  others  have  conjedured  that  it  was  x 
watch-tower,  built  by  the  Normans  to  obfervc  the  motions  of  their  enemies,  and  give 
notice  of  them,  by  fome  fignal,  to  the  dilFcrent  bodies  of  troop'^  .catiered  over  the  iiUnd. 
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It  is  very  apparent  that  thefe,  and  other  opinions  which  I  omit  for  the  {aih  of  brevity, 
»i\'  very  inconclufive  with  rcfpcd  to  the  real  ufe  and  defign  of  this  ruined  edifice,  whicli 
could  but  little  attraft  the  notice  of  hiftory.  I  did  not  vifit  it  in  my  journey  to  Etna, 
Iiaving  been  conduced  another  way  by  my  guide-}.  Nor  fliould  I  have  regretted  not 
having  feen  it,  had  I  not  refleded,  that  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fabric  might  juflly  ex- 
cite a  curiofity  to  examine  the  materials,  and  afcertain  whether  they  were  lateritious  or 
volcanic.  This  induced  me,  after  I  had  returned  to  Italy,  to  write  to  the  Abbate  Fran- 
cefco  Ferrara,  at  Catani;:,  a  perfon  well  vcrfed  in  the  fcience  of  nature,  requoliing  him 
to  fend  me,  to  Pavia,  fome  fpccimens  of  the  materials  of  wijich  the  Torre  del  Filofofo 
was  compofed.  He  very  politely  complied  with  my  rcqueft,  and  I  found  on  examina- 
tion,  that  thefe  materials  were  of  ihe  following  kind  :  they  confifl,  firll,  of  a  cement  of 
lime,  which,  by  length  of  time,  has  become  carbonate  of  lime;  in  which  cement  were 
incorporated  groat  numbers  of  pieces  of  black  cellular  fcori;e  of  lava  ;  but  fo  changed 
by  the  t-ffed  of  time,  that  many  of  them  were  become  externally  pulverulent,  and  in. 
ternally  cxtrcrjely  friable.  The  Ihocrls  they  contained  had  likcwife  lort,  at  the  fupcr- 
ficies  of  the  fcoria;,  tluir  natural  lincani'^nts,  and  all  their  luftre,  and  were  become  fo 
foft  that  they  might  every  where  be  cut  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  This  cement  was, 
in  the  fccond  place,  united  to  two  kinds  of  lava,  which  exhaled  an  argillaceous  odour  in 
their  fradures,  and  had  for  their  ball*  the  hom-llone.  One  of  thefe  was  very  compatl:, 
extremely  hard,  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  a  line  grain,  with  numerous  feltfpar  points 
fcatttred  in  it.  The  other  was  a  grey  colour,  of  rather  a  tine  texiure,  and  contained  an 
incredible  quantity  of  fejtfpars  ;  fo  that  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  by  the  clear  light  of 
the  fun,  it  appeared  extremely  brilliant.  The  materials,  therefore,  of  this  edifice,  what- 
ever was  its  original  deftination,  were,  in  part  taken  from  the  place,  with  the  addition 
of  a  cement  of  lime,  to  give  the  building  the  necetTary  folidity  *. 

I  afterw-irds,  again  crolfed  the  lava  which  flowed  in  Odober  1 787,  and,  as  I  returned 
by  a  different  way,  I  found  myfelf  near  another  part  of  it,  where  it  ftill  remained  ex- 
tremely hot;  which  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that  the  internal  and  ceiwral 
part  of  this  lava  flill  contains  a  very  aclivc  and  ftrong  fire- 

Having  reachtd  the  middle  region,  1  afccnded  fome  of  thofe  mountains  >  'hich  I  had 
obfcrved  from  the  fiimmit  of  Etna,  and  which,  from  their  conical  figure,  and  the  ca- 
vity at  tlieir  top,  clearly  ihew  that  they  are  the  produtlions  of  firef.     I  was,  in  tacl, 

convinced 

•  I  have  K,»d,  in  thewoiki  of  fomt  travellers  iJiat  fragments  of  brick  and  marble  arc  fuund  in  ikeTorrc 
del  Filofofo  ;  but  the  Abbate  V'trrara  ba»  alfiirtd  me  tbnt  fiicb  fragments  no  lorger  txiit. 

f  I  bad  at  lirft  beb'cvtil  that  the  ohftrvation  that  thtfc  mountaiiii  arc  truly  volcanic  wai  of  late  date,  re- 
ftirinu  it  to  Sir  William  Hamiltop,  who  has  defcrihed  ihcir  conical  form,  ?nd  the  crater,  or  incavation  at 
tbtir  fummit ;  but  I  find  it  to  be  vtry  old,  fince  it  is  mentioned  by  Borelll,  and,  before  him,  by  Favello. 
The  rollnwinjr  are  the  words  i  f  the  fotmer  :  •'  Entiint  nediim  in  fiimrairate  ^tna*,  ltd  etiam  in  ejus  dorfo, 
tampillrn  voisyiiirs,  quae  habiut  tire  omnu  pticuliarem  trotiticiilam  adlultar  veri-ui^  in  animalis  cutv'  e\- 
potrrdx  ;  fiintq  'c  preditti  c  llts  valdc  acclivr«,  h.il,tiit<jiie  tigiiram  coni  acutanguli  piano  paiallilo  b.ili 
itinVcti  ;  tt  in  fuinrnit.«te  ciijulhbct  eorHm  liiiuoi'a  cavltas  rrpcritiir,  a  quaolim  flammcr.  arena-,  el  glarx  ovi 
t'Ui.t."— "  r,vliti(?t  vc,i;-i-c«  (or  craltrk)  are  found  I'.ot  only  on  the  tumniit  of  Etna,  but  alfo  on  the  lidrs. 
Thiy  have  aJ«noll  all  ol  »hem  iluir  peculiar  lullsi,  pre  jrfiinjj  like  a  w.irt  on  the  (kin  of  an  animal ;  whicli 
hills  are  extiemely  lleep  and  have  the  ti^jiirc  of  a  rr6t.iiit;nl  tr  cone  difflv'kd  pnrallel  to  it(  bafe.  At  the  top 
of  each  is  a  fmuotis  cavity,  from  which  furnitrly  iffutd  fiamefc,  fand,  and  lava." 

Wc  kiicvr  ihiil  bj  jt'jrM  be  means  lava  j  in  f.ifi,  at  Catania,  it  is  flill  called /f/<fr<j. 

I'aicllo  had  before  obfcrved  antl  dttcribed  thefe  volcanic  hilU.  Hi*  words  arc:  "  Pluiimnj  prreterfJi 
ncniorcfos  it  tditos  ollenrlimui  colles,  jjiiornin  c»cumina  voragiiies,  licet  fiivcfcentcs,  e«hil  ebant.  Eos  »e- 
urem  eifc  materiam  ex  vifcr  rihiis  mentis  oliin  prrnlit.im,  pollremi  pioflnvii  hiaiu*,  qui  fimilem  fere  formam, 
en.^tafqnt  recriis  habtt  arboret,  ar^iubi't."  -  "  Wc  likewife  liiid  fevcral  lofty  hills,  the  tops  of  which, 
tiuHi^h  uteigrowD  with  wood,  exhibit  (he  appearanrc  of  craters.     The  mouth  of  the  M  eruption,  winch 
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convinced  that  they  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  the  cffefts  of  that  deftrudlive  agent  in  an 
accumulation  of  lavas,  fcorise,  and  volcanic  fand. 

Another  enquiry  relative  to"  thefe  mountains  here  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf.  Is  their 
origin  derived  from  the  melted  matter  contained  within  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  Etna, 
wh^h,  unable  to  reach  the  crater,  from  theexceilive  height,  has  burit  forth  through  iti 
•■>ies,  and  thus  formed  thefe  mountains?  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  have  they 
beci?  produced  by  ^.articular  conflagrations  and  eruptions  which  have  no  communication 
with  the  immeafe  furnace  within  the  crater?  1  know  that  the  generality  of  volcanifts 
embrace  the  former  opinion,  and.rejeft  the  latter  with  contenipt;  and  1  find,  that, 
whenever  the  leffer  mountains  are  produced  on  the  fides  of  the  principal  volcano,  by 
the  means  of  eruptions,  they  ufually  haverecourfe  to  this  hypothefis  for  ihc  explication 
of  the  caufe.  'J'hus,  fince  the  eruptions  of  lava  which  have  iffiied  from  the  crater  of 
Vefuvius  are  m'^ch  u^-^-i'  numerous  than  thofe  of  Etna,  they  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  difference,  by  allcj,  ng  that,  in  confequence  of  the  fmail  heij^ht  of  the  fortucr  vol- 
cano, the  lava  can  more  cafily  reach  the  crater;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  compelled 
to  force  a  paffage  through  the  fide,   from  being  unable  to  rife  to  fo  prodigious  an 

elevation. 

I  readily  admit,  that  this  frequently  happens ;  but  inftances  may  certainly  be  cited 
which  aftord  ftron^  reafons  to  believe  that  the  produdlion  cf  the  lateral  mountain  arifes 
from  partial  erupticjns,  which  have  no  communiqation  with  the  principle  crater.  Of 
this  Monte  Rofib  is  an  example.  In  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  March  1669,  a 
vail  cleft  opened  not  far  from  the  place  in  which,  afterwards,  Monte  Roflfo  arofe, 
and  extended  for  the  fpace  of  ten  miles,  in  the  direftion  of  the  grand  crater  of  Etna. 
On  the  night  following,  in  the  p'ace  where  this  mountain  now  ftands,  another 
large  ckft  opened,  from  which  were  immediately  ejected  immenfe  clouds  of  fmokc, 
and  (hoaers  of  melted  (tones,  preceded  by  a  tremendous  noife  and  violent  concuflions 
of  the  earth. 

On  the  night  of  tho  12th  a  river  of  lava  poured  down  ;  and  the  next  day  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  land  and  (tones  was  thrown  out.  Yet  during  all  thefe  fubterranean  ihundersj 
convuUions  of  the  earth,  flreams  of  lava,  and  (howers  of  (tones,  the  upper  crater  of 
Etna  was  perfectly  ii"fti(turbed,  and  only,  from  time  to  time,  emitted  fome  light  fmoke 
which  had  before  m-  :J,  and  is  ufually  in  its  greateft  ftate  of  tranquility  *.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  n?  i.iken  in  confidering  this  as  a  probable  proof  that  there  is  no  com- 
munication betweei.  the  iiighelt  mouth  of  Etna,  and  the  new  one  which  has  opened  in 
the  fide  fome  miles  didant  from  it.     I  have  otiferved  likewife,  with  Borelli,  that  the 


i(  nearly  of  the  fame  furtn,  and  already  bears  treea,  renders  it  probable  that  they  are  comporcd  of'the  matter 
ancit-ntly  ejected  from  ih-  bowels  of  the  mountain." 

The  6me  obfrrvalion  ■  likewife  repeated  by  D'OrvHIe,  who,  in  1717,  vifited  luna  — "  CoUeshi  nonfolurt 
circum  m.4gnuin  cretereir.  (^tnz),  vcrum  etiam  inde  per  circuitum  vigiiiti  iiiille  pbiTuum  ct  ultra  in  tutu 
inontc  difperli  fu'it.  Qui.';*  hos  collet  aliquando  igneam  inateriam  e  fummo  vertice  tjecilTe,  omnia  fuadent  ( 
ct  in  multis  hiijiis  rci  adeo  aperta  cxiant  velligij,  ut  nemo  dubitare  puflit.  Qtiin  i{ie  in  culmine  collis  ii- 
lius,  qutm  mtU  iimilem  diximus,  pcCtos  in  vertieibus  nonnullorum  crateres  deprcfToSj  crt  plane  uiidiquc  lapi- 
dum  exuilorum  congci iecircundatos  animadvert!."  — "  Thefe  hills  are  not  only  found  adjoining  to  the  gre«t 
crater,  but  arc  difpeifed  in  a  circuit  of  twenty  nyles  and  more,  and,  indeed,  throughout' the  whole  moua- 
tain.  Every  appiatance  cr'^vcs  that  all  thefe  hills  have  once  tjcflcd  a  ficiy  matter  from  their  fummits ; 
and  in  many  the  traces  of  uiis  are  f*  evident,  that  it  is  impuffible  to  entertain  a  doubt.  The  remains  of 
craters  are  apparent,  and  they  are  frequently  furroundcd  with  accumulations  of  burnt  ftones  " 

Thus  we  find  the  defcription  given  by  the  Englifh  naturalift  of  this  leffer  volcanic  mountain,  had  been 
preceded  by  that  ot  a  Sicilian,  an  Italian,  aa^  a  Cut«,>i  writer,  al)  cye^witueiTes  of  what  they  dcfctibcd. 

*  £«rclli,  ubi  fup. 
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liighefl  crater,  having  remained  filent  and  at  reft  until  the  twenty-fifth  c'--  afterwards 
began  to  rage  with  the  fame  fymptoms  of  fmoke,  thunders,  earthquakes,  and  cjrfted 
iiind  and  flons ;  and  in  fine,  by  the  ruin  of  its  fummit,  precipitated  and  buried  in  its 
gulph.  It  u  ■  i'\u"emely  probable,  that  this  change  has  been  eftcSed  by  the  breaking 
away  of  th  >  itony  mafs  which  feparatcd  the  old  and  n'  "^ulphs,  in  confequence  of  whicli 
the  *-.e  anc!  ^  lervefcent  matters  forced  their  paflage,  -  difcharged  themfelves  froman- 
oiUer  opening  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  notice  another  faft  related  by  the  famo  writer,  which,  though 
it  docs  not  refpeft  the  formation  of  any  mountain  on  the  fides  of  Etna,  indepenJent 
of  a  communication  with  its  higheit  crater,  may  authorize  us  to  conclude,  that  lume 
lateral  gulph  may  open  and  difgorge  fiery  torrents  without  any  fuch  communication. 
Such  an  eruption  happened  in  1636,  when  the  ground,  nine  miles  from  the  fummit  ot 
Ktna,  openrd  in  two  places,  and  pi  ured  out  two  torrents  of  lava  without  any  appear- 
ance of  tire  or  fmoke  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  It  is  very  probable  that  we  ihould 
have  accounts  of  other  fimilar  eruptions,  and  oiher  mountains  formed  on  the  fides  of 
Ktna,  had  the  ancients  (ludicd'and  recorded  the  conflagrations  of  that  mountain,  in  the 
manner  the  moderns  have  begun  to  obferve  and  dcfcribe  tl.cm. 

Whatever  may  be  the  matters  which  caufe  and  continue  voicanos,  it  is  only  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  cxift  and  take  f.re  in  a  place  that  has  no  communication  with  the  centml 
volcano,  to  produce  partial  eruptions  and  mountains,  which  may  very  naturally  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  happen. 

After  having  flept  at  San  Niccolo  dell  Arena  the  night  preceding  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, I  fct  out  early  the  next  morning,  taking  my  way  by  the  Rgcks  of  the  Cyclopi,  cele- 
brated for  the  bafaltiform  lavas  of  which  they  confid.  In  this  part  of  my  journey  I  con- 
tinually p;.fled  over  lavas,  and  through  feveral  villages  built  upon  th:m. 

A  fliort  time  before  I  reached  the  rocks  1  was  in  fearch  of,  a  fcene  prefented  itfelf, 
•which,  tb'>unh  foreign  to  my  fubjeft,  the  fentiment  of  humanity  and  compaflion  we  feel 
on  witn.il'ijg  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-creatures  will  not  permit  me  to  pafs  in 
Jilenct 

IM  vi.  1 1  ')  a  has  at  all  times  been  very  deficient  in  fprings ;  but  when  I  was  there  the 
fcarcity  •  f  ■, iter  was  extreme,  not  a  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  for  nine  months;  and 
the  rain-v.a.er  which  the  peafants  of  thefe  places  had  collected  in  citterns  being  ex- 
haufled,  they  were  obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  to  thofo  parts  of  the  mountain  where  a 
fcanty  fpring  might  Hill  be  found.  Though  in  my  journey  up  Ktna  I  had  lufficient  reafon 
to  notice  this  fcarcity  of  water,  by  being  made  to  pay  fur  it  much  dearer  than  for  wine 
at  Catania,  I  was  much  more  convinced  of  it  when,  on  my  way,  I  faw  a  number  of 
women  and  girls  carrying  barrels  as  beafls  of  burden,  to  fill  with  water  at  a  fpring  on 
one  fide  of  the  road.  But  the  fcene  which  made  the  greateft  impreflion  on  me,  I  met 
with  on  my  return,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaci ;  whore  1  faw  more  than  one  hundred  poor 
mountaineers  of  both  fexeSj  who  had  come  thither  to  quench  their  thirit  at  a  ftream  of 
water  which  iflued  from  the  mid(l  of  the  lava.  It  {lrr>ngly  excited  my  pity  to  fee  thefe 
wretched  peafants,  all  bare-footed,  cxpofed  to  a  burning  fun,  for  the  heat  was  then 
very  great  in  thofe  low  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  and  labouring  and  fweating  under  the 
load  of  large  earihern  veffels,  which  they  had  brought  on  their  flioulders  and  heads,  a 
diilancc  of  more  than  ten  miles,  to  carry  home  water.  When  they  c^iine  within  fight 
of  the  fpring,  they  exerted  all  the  ftrength  they  retained,  haltened  their  weary  fteps, 
and,  w hen  they  reached  it,  began  to  drink  with  extreme  eagernefs,  without  for  a  long 
time  taking  away  their  lips.  How  much  was  my  commiferafion  increaled,  when  they 
iniormed  me  they  were  obliged  to  perform  this  laborious  journey  every  day,  that  is,  to 
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Mnploy  the  whole  day  In  it;  travollinc;  From  he  time  of  fun-ril  till  noon  to  reach  the 
fprinp,  and  from  noon  to  the  du(k  oi  :he  evening  to  regain  their  habitations,  and  carry 
refrelhment  to  their  parched  families!  While  I  was  lillcning  to  their  fad  flory,  it 
chanced  that  one  of  them,  a  boy  about  thiricen  years  of  age,  ';>  felting  down  the  veffel 
ho  carried  on  hij;  (houlder,  let  it  flip,  I  know  not  how,  out  ot  .lis  hand,  and  it  broke 
by  the  fall.  Words  can  fc  rcclv  defcribc  the  co:.Rernation,  grief,  and  anguifl:,  with 
which  he  appeared  rransfixeii  .i  'le  accident,  whil ,"  with  bittsr  tears  and  in  broken  ex- 
clamations h'^  lamented  his  misfoitunc,  and  cxprefTed  his  fears  of  the confsquenccs  he 
apprehended  to  himfelf,  from  Li-^  being  thus  diiablcd  i'rom  carry!  g  home  to  his  thirfty 
parents  the  -cpcfled  fupply.  As  little  is  it  poHlble  to  dcfcribi  die  joy,  delight,  and 
lively  fentiniciit  of  pr  '  ide  which  he  exprcd'.d,  on  mygiviin;  him  a  fm-"  piece  of 
juoney  that  he  mi' 
whi'"h  was  broken, 

Etn    's  not  ali 
them  in  the  Eoliau 
if  I  am  not  inlflaki 
the  crufe  of  wliich  app 


that 


r 


■•',  a  neighbouring  village,  another  veff  1  tr 
•te  with  the  ulual  fucccfs  his  laborious  joi  ~  i -y, 
•jjjplicd  wich  fprinps.  I  have  obferved  a  u\.r-  :'  :• '*,ity  of 
iflands,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  another  part  of  this  work ;  and 
s  want  of  them  will  be  iound  in  other  volc;inic  countries  ; 
le  evident.  '1  he  rains  v.  hich  defcend  on  mount  ^ns  cf 
this  kind,  either  lallon  bibacious  tufas  or  fcoriaceous  matters,  irt  which  tliey  fink  deep 
without  again  appearing  on  the  furlace  in  the  lower  plac^-s,  becaufe  they  meet  with  no 
argillaceous  or  Itony  ftrata  to  detain  them ;  whereas  fuch  Itrata  are  frequent  in  moun- 
tains not  volcanic,  and  produce  numerous  droppi;  ;  fprings,  fountains,  and  fources  of 
rivers,  as  we  find  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 

When  again  the  rains  fall  on  the  folid  and  compatb  lavas,  they  do  not  fink  into  them, 
but  run  down  their  declivities,  forming  indeed  rivers  and  torrents,  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
but  never  true  fijrings.  .In  feveral  parts  of  Etna,  and  cfpecially  near  the  Grotta  delle 
Capre,  t  have  feen  large  furrows  hollowed  in  the  lavas,  by  the  continued  aftion  of  the 
rain-water. 

Two  hours  after  noon  I  arrived  at  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops ;  which  arc  likewife 
termed  iP.ands,  becaufe  furrounded  by  the  fea,  though  they  are  fc^rcely  a  (tone's  throw 
from  the  fliore  on  which  the  village  of  Trezza  ftands.  It  is  poflible  that  they  might 
once  make  a  part  cf  the  fides  of  Etna,  and  have  been  feparated  from  them  by  the  fea  ; 
or  they  may  have  been  thrown  up  out  of  the  water  by  partial  eruptions.  I  examined 
them,  fird  making  the  circuit  of  them  in  a  boat,  and  then  afcending  them  to  obferve 
their  parts. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  fome  of  thefe  rocks  confift  externally  only  of  prifmatic 
columns,  which  fall  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  in  fome  places  of  the  length  of  one 
foot,  in  others  two,  and  in  othere  more  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  other  parts  of  thefe  rocks 
have  not  the  lead  prifmatic  appearance,  and  are  only  full  of  very  irregular  fifl'ures, 
which  have  divided  them  into  irregular  pieces,  as  we  frequently  fee  in  common  lavas. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  prcfent  another  objeft  which  has  not  efcaped  the  acute 
examination  of  M.  Dolomieu  j  I  mean  the  numerous  and  various  'zeolites  of  great 
beauty  which  are  found  on  their  furface,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  their  fubftance,  where 
there  ire  fmall  pores  and  cavities.  Ihat  naturalift  thinks,  with  great  reafon,  that  thefe 
noble  ftoncK,  ;»/tcr  the  congelation  of  the  lavas  derived  their  origin  from  the  waters 
wiiich  filtrated  through  them,  and  held  in  folution  the  particles  proper  for  the  pro- 
duction of  zeolites.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs  labour  were  I  to  attempt  their  defcription  after 
it  has  been  fo  well  given  by  M.  Dolomieu  ;  I  fliall,  therefore,  only  mention  what  I  ob- 
Icrved  in  them  when  t  examined  them  in  the  furnace. 
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If  we  take  fmall  pieces  of  lava,  detached  from  the  rocks  to  which  the  zeoUtcn  ailhere, 
leave  them  for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  and  obferve  them  after  they  have  cooled,  the  fdU 
lowing  are  the  refuhs: 

The  zeolites,  though  the  lava,  their  matrix,  has  not  undergone  a  complete  fufion, 
are  vitrified,  and  have  flowed  over  the  furface  of  the  lava,  forming  a  leaf  of  glafs ; 
but  the  greater  part  becoiAe  globules,  which,  from  their  lucid  milky  whitenefs,  rcfem« 
ble  pearls.  When  examined  with  the  lens,  thefe  globules  are  found  to  be  full  of  cracks, 
probably  caufed  by  the  fudden  removal  of  the  lavas  from  the  furnace  into  the  cold  air. 
This  glafs  is  femi-tranfparent  and  hard.  If  we  break  the  pieces  of  lava  expofed  to  the 
fire  and  examine  the  fradures,  we  fhall  find  that  only  a  femi-vitrification  has  taken  place 
in  the  zeolites  they  contain.  Some  cf  t'aefe  zeolitic  lavas  are  of  a  homogeneous  fubdance, 
but  others  iiu:lude  fmall  fhoerls.  The  magnet  attracts  the  powder  of  them,  and  fome 
have  polarity^  attra£ling  one  end  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  repelling  the  other. 

I  have  but  a  few  obfervations  more  to  make,  relative  to  Etna.  Count  Borch,  not 
perfedly  fatisfied  with  the  received  div'ulon  of  the  mountain  into  three  regions,  the 
lower,  the  middle,  and  the  higher,  has  added  a  fourth,  which  he  calls  the  region  of 
fnow ;  and  each  of  the  four  regions  he  again  fubdivides  into  feveral  diftrids.  I  fhall 
not  difpute  with  him  thefe  minute  diflindlions,  which,  whether  they  tend  more  to  clear* 
ne&  or  confiifion  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  1  fhall  only  make  fome  brief  re- 
marks on  his  diftrid  of  fcorise,  in  the  fecond  region,  of  which  he  fays :  "  The  diflrict 
of  fcorias  contains  a  furface  of  two  miles  entirely  covered  with  pumices,  alhes,  and 
fcoriae." 

Without  noticing  the  fcoriae  and  afhes,  I  know  not  what  he  underilood  by  pumices. 
The  truth  is,  that  Etna  affords  none,  as  Dolomieu,  who  fo  minutely  exammed  the 
mountain,  has  exprefsly  afferted ;  and,  as  I  took  nearly  the  fame  road  with  Borch,  I 
raufl  have  met  with  them  had  they  been  fo  plentiful  as  he  defcribes.  The  Chevalier 
Gioeni,  likewife,  in  his  account  of  the  products  of  the  eruption  of  1 787,  defcribing  one 
which,  in  its  configuration  refembles  the  porous  pumices  of  Lipari,  remarks  that  this  is 
the  firil  time  that  Etna  has  ejeded  fuch  a  kind  of  ftone  *. 

In  my  journey  to  Etna,  and  on  my  return,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  examined  volcanic 
obje£b  I  did  not  negle£t  to  obferve  whether  the  two  more  elevated  regions  of  the  moun« 
tain  were  inhabited  by  animals.  A  little  beyond  Monte  Roffo,  I  bought  five  partridges 
(Tetrao  rufiu  Lin.)  of  a  fportfman,  who  bad  fhot  them  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
middle  region.  Thefe  I  had  roafted  at  San  Niccolo  dell'  Arena,  and  they  furnifhed  me 
with  two  good  meals.  In  crofTmg  the  fame  regkm  I  met  with  feveral  birds  of  the  tit- 
moufe  fpecies  {Parus  major ;  Parut  caruletu  Liti.)t  a  kite  {Falco  milvus)^  three  jays 
(^Corvus  glandularius),  two  thrufhes  (Turdus  vifdvorus)  \  and  feveral  ravens  and  crows 
{Corvtu  cora*  ;  Corvut  corone) :  halfway  up  the  higher  region  I  faw  no  other  animals, 
except  fome  lion-ants  (Mymieleon  formicarum  Linn.  J  which  made  their  pit-falls  in  the 
dull  of  the  lavas.  There  were  feveral  of  them  in  a  dufty  corner  of  the  Grotta  delle 
Capre.    As  they  live  by  enfnaring  other  (inall  animals,  ard  efpecially  ants  in  the  flip- 

*  Borch  it  not  tlie  onlf  perfon  who  hu  fallen  into  thii  error.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when  he  vificed 
EtM,  found  there  no  pumicei  t  but  he  wai  told  by  the  Canon  Recupero  of  Catania  that  the  mountain  pro- 
duced them  I  the  Canon,  however,  it  if  well  known,  wai  unacquainted  with  the  firft  principle*  of  lithology. 
BaroB  Riedefcl,who,  in  thit  part  of  fcience,  wai  perhaps  not  fupcrior  to  thcCanon,  fays  that  pumice  itamonff 
the  namberof  ftoaea  cjeAcd  by  Etna  { and  joini  with  it  the  fand-ftone  (  a  produAion  which.according  to  thole 
befl  acquainted  with  the  mineralogy  of  volcanot,  it  ai  much  a  ftranger  to  Etna  a*  the  pumice.  One  of  thefe 
wi iter*  '  lay,  probably,  havc^nduced  M.  Sage  to  aflert  that  "  Etna  throws  out  t  Treat  quantity  cf  pu- 
mices." Thu  grofs  error  was  probably  occafioncd  by  the  refemblance  which  to  petuini  little  acquainted 
with  fuch  fubftancetf  fcoriie  ud  cellular  Uvu  appear  to  hsn  to  pumicet. 
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pery  pits  they  form ;  it  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  are  not  waritiflg  there, 
though  I  did  not  fee  them. 

Thr  city  of  Catania,  during  my  (lay  there,  amply  afforded  me  the  means  of  amufe- 
ment  and  inftruftion.  The  two  Mufeums,  the  dtie  belonging  to  the  Prince  di  Bifcari, 
and  the  other  to  the  Benediftine  Fathers,  befides  the  various  objects  they  contain  rela- 
tive  to  the  arts  and  antiquities,  are  alfo  fumifhed  with  a  c^Ueflion  of  natural  produc- 
tions, and  will  be  found  to  correfpond  to  the  great  expectations  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  them  from  the  advantageous  defcriptions  of  Riedefel,  Brydone,  and  Borch. 
That  of  the  Prince  is  diltingtiifhed  by  fome  rare  fpecimens  which  might  adorn  the  rich- 
eft  and  mod  extenfive  coUeCHons.  But  in  that  city  a  third  mufeum,  hitherto- little 
known,  becaufe  it  is  new,  is  beginning  to  flourifh.  It  may  be  faid  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; 
but  the  infant  may  become  a  giant.  The  poffeflbr  and  founder  of  it  is  the  Chevaliei' 
Gioeni.  His  firit  intention  was  to  colle£t  the  mod  curious  and  interefting  produdbns 
of  the  Sicilian  fea ;  and  he  has  fucceeded  admirably.  We  here  find  dry  preparations 
of  the  Bfhes  mofl:  remarkable  for  thdr  form  or  the  rarity  of  their  fpecies.  Among  the 
numerous  families  of  zoophyta,  the  afcyonia,  the  antipathes,  the  cellularisc,  the  efcharae, 
the  pennatulae,  the  fertularise,  the  milieporse,  and  the  ifides  (coral),  are  not  wanting ;  but 
the  madreporse  and  the  gorgonte  are  the  mod  confpicuous  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  It 
is  equally  well  fumiflied  with  fpecimens  of  the  principal  cruftaceous  animals  of  that  fea, 
but  the  numerous  and  chofen  coIIeQion  of  thofe  of  the  teftaceous  kind  is  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  mufeum.  With  refpeft  to  thefe,  we  fmd  a  pradice  adopted  we  meet 
with  in  no  other  cabinet.  As  there  are  fome  extremely  minute  (hells,  in  fize  not  exceed- 
ing a  grain  of  fand,  which  it  is  impoiEble  to  view  diftinflly  with  the  naked  eye,  they  are 
as  it  were  loft  in  the  greater  part  of  other  mufeums ;  but  here  they  are  placed,  me- 
thodically diftributed,  at  the  bottom  of  fmall  tubes,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  lens; 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  difcover  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  involutions,  the  infinite  variety  of  the  forms,  the  windings  of  the  apertures, 
the  cavities,  prominences,  points,  threads,  &c.  In  fine,  thefe  points  of  organized 
matter,  by  this  means,  equally  with  the  larger  cruftaceous  animals,  afford  pleafure 
to  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  and  ufeful  inftru£tion  to  the  learned,  for  charaderizin; 
the  fpecies. 

The  Chevalier  Gioeni,  in  confequence  of  his  refearches  relative-  to  thefe  aquatic  ani- 
mals, has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  difccvery  of  a  new  genus  of  multivalve  conchylia, 
which  he  has  already  made  known  ;  but  he  will  do  himfelf  much  more  honour  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  fubjeft  on  which  he  is  now  employed. 

He  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  marine  produtlions,  but  has  extended  his  diligence 
to  terreftrial  j  and  the  neighbourinj;!;  volcano  has  added  to  his  collection.  We  here 
find  fpecimens  of  all  theEtnean  p-odufts  ;  and  amid  the  multitude  of  various  lavas  he 
has  collefted,  he  has  difcovered  a  new  fpecies,  which  he  has  denominated yi'*r<?;<j.  The 
method  he  has  adopted  of  placing  the  diillrent  lavas  with  the  ftones  and  primitive  rocks, 
from  which  they  derive  their  origin,  is  highly  inflrudlive. 

Kquaily  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  the  numerous  feries  of  tefta- 
ceous  fomls,  which  he  has  collected  with  great  labour  to  the  north-eaft  of  Etna,  in  a 
fituation  more  than  three  hundred  poles  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Thefe  extremely 
Tefemble  the  natural  which  are  now  found  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  But  as  the  time 
when  the  fea  reached  to  that  height  is  certainly  anterior  to  the  annals  of  hiftory,  of  what 
great  antiquity  muft  the  volcano  be  which  exifted  befbre  that  epocha ! 

The  productions  of  this  part  of  Sicily  are  accompanied  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
iiland.  We  find  a  noble  coiledion  of  marbles  and  jafpers,  with  various  minerals,  and 
cryflallized  fulphurs. 
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Though  this  Mufeum  dcferves  great  commendation  for  the  multiplicity  and  choice  of 
the  objeds  coliefled  within  a  few  years,  it  perhaps  deferves  ftill  greater  praife  for  the 
accurate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  every  part  of  it  is  fyftematifed  ;  a  regulation  ex- 
tremelyneceflary  in  eve^^  colle3ion,  and  which  it  is  to  be  wifhed  might  be  introduced 
into  the  two  other  mufeums  before  mentioned. 

I  have  been  fomewhat  nfbre  diffufe  in  my  defcription  of  this  colle£Uon,  becaufe  it  me> 
rited  to  be  known  to  foreigners  who,  (hould  they  chance  to  vifit  Catania,  may  by  its 
means  procure  information  of  various  productions  of  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  fea, 
which  they  might  elfewhere  feek  in  vain. 

The  Chevalier  Gioeni  is  profeflfor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerdty  of  his  country, 
which  can  likewife  boaft  of  other  men  of  genius,  principally  in  polite  literature.  The 
natural  fciences,  efpecially  thoie  which  have  relation  to  the  foflil  kingdom,  are  not  the 
mod  cultivated  ;  lefs  I  believe  from  indifpofition  towards  them,  than  from  want  of  en- 
couragement. It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  other  two  kingdoms.  While  I 
was  at  Catania,  I  had  the  honodr  to  receive  vifits  from  feveral  perfons  of  learning ;  and 
I  found  that  more  than  one  of  them  had  read  with  advantage  the  works  of  Bonnet, 
Buffon,  and  Duhamel.  Among  them  may  be  diftinguiflied  the  Abbatc  Don  Francefco 
Ferrara,  who  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  materials  of,  the  Torre  del 
Filofofo.  The  tafte  for  thefe  cxtenfive  branches  of  natural  hiftory  mud  become  greater, 
and  fpread  more  extenfively,  from  the  laudable  example  fet  by  Signior  Ferrara,  who 
has  lately  publiflied  in  Sicily,  The  Contemplation  of  Nature  of  the  philofopher  of  Geneva 
(Bonnet)  :  to  which  he  has  added,  befides  my  notes  and  thofe  of  others,  a  great  number 
of  his  own,  replete  with  learning  and  good  fenfe^  which  rouft  render  fuch  a  work  flill 
more  valuable. 
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VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 
THE    LIPARI    ISLANDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  voUanization  tfthefe  ijlands  kntnvn  to  the  ancients t  and  Jiudied  byfeveral  of  the  mo- 
i    derns, — A  wide  field  for  obfirvationy  neverthelefs^  left  for  others.— Felicuday  andAlicudat 
'  two  of  thefe  ijlands,  fir/i  examined  by  the  author. 

THE  Lipari  iflands  are  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
are  called  the  Eolian  ifles,  from  iEolus  their  reputed  king,  but  more  generally  the 
Lipari  iflands,  from  the  name  of  the  principal  and  largeft.  Though  they  were  anciently 
known  to  be  volcanic,  and  therefore  were  called  vulcanian,  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  their  volcanization  has  been  confidered  as  an  interclling  object  of  the  refearches  of 
the  philofopher,  who  labours  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  nature.  M.  de  Luc,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  the  Commendator  Dolomieu,  in  this  refpecl,  particularly  deferve 
notice. 

The  former  of  thefe  naturalifts,  in  the  year  1 757,-vifited  Volcano,  one  of  thefe  iflands, 
and  made  a  number  of  obfervations ;  efpecially  with  refpeft  to  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  relative  to  its  extenfive  crater. 

The  fame  ifland,  as  well  as  that  of  Stromboli,  exercifed  the  curiofity  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  though  he  only  faw  it  at  a  diflance,  as  he  was  returning  from  MefTma  to 
Naples,  in  the  year  1 768.  Tfie  accounts  of  thefe  two  writers  will  be  related  and  exa- 
mined in  their  refpeftive  places. 

But  much  more  complete  and  intcrefting,  relative  to  volcanic  enquiries,  is  the  infor-  - 
mation  we  received  from  the  Commendator  Dolomieu,  in  his  work  entitled  "  A  Voyage 
to  the  Lipari  Iflands  *."  The  field,  however,  in  which  he  laboured  is  fo  extenfive  and 
productive,  that  there  is  ftill  room  for  new  and  abundant  harvefts.  Thefe  iflands  are 
ten  in  number,  and  he  remained  there  only  eight  days,  circumftances  perhaps  not  per- 
mitting him  a  longer  ftay.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  very  fmall ;  yet  others  would- 
require  many  weeks  to  examine  them  minutely.  Among  the  latter  is  tl!e  ifland  of  Li- 
pari, which  is  nineteen  and  a  half  Italian  miles  in  circuit. 

Thefe  conficleraiions,  therefore,  far  from  caufing  me  to  abandon  my  defign  of  vifit- 
ing  and  examining  thefe  countries,  rather  in^ reafed  my  defire  to  carry  my  plan  into  exe« 
cution  ;  and  the  work  of  M.  Dolomieu  itfelf  gave  the  laft  impulfe  to  my  determination; 
With  a  candour  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  thus  concludes  his  obfervations  :  "  In  the  defcrip- 
tion  I  have  given  of  the  Eolian  iflcs,  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  been  able  to  point  out 
every  thing  intcrefting  which  they  contain,  or  entirely  exhaufted  the  fubjeft ;  I  rather 
hope  that  I  fliall  excite  other  travellers,  who  have  more  time  at  their  difpoial,  to  examine 
them  with  attention  ;  in  which  cafe,  1  can  aflure  them,  they  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
much  more  abundant  harveft  than  that  I  have  reaped." 

I  fliall  conclude  with  adding  that  two  of  thefe  iflands,  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  were  not 
vifited  by  this  naturalift  ;  and  it  was  no  fmall  gratification  to  me  to  recollect  that  I  was 
the  firll  who  had  examined  them.  Whertver  I  have  been  preceded  by  M.  Dolomieu, 
I  fliall  not  fail  to  notice  it  to  the  reader ;  and,  while  I  relate  my  own  obfervations,  Ihali 
be  carelul  to  do  juftice  to  his  difcovcries. 


Vinggio  allc  Ifule  di  Lipari. 


CHAP.  X. 
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CHAP.  X.  —  9TR0MB0LI. 

Thejires  of  this  volcano  vtjible  by  night  at  the  dijiance  of  a  hundred  miles. '—Their  apparent 
intermyfions.—htterm^ons  in  the /moke  feen  by  day. — Shoals  of  dolphins  met  xvith  near 
this  ifland.— 'Appearances  obferved  in  thefmoke  of  the  volcano^  whenfecn  at  afmalldif- 
tance.'—EitploJtons  of  the  volcano.— Tin  alterations  in  the  volcano  J'ymptoms  of  the  changes 
of  the  atmofphere^  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Stromboti. — Sii^us  of  good  and 
bad  weather  deduced  from  thefe  alterations. — Obfervations  on  thefe  prognojlics^  made  by  '-. 
the  author  during  a  flay  of  five-andthirty  d.iys. — Phenomena  of  the  volcano  obferwed  at 
the  diflance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater. — Quality  of  the  afhes  cjeded  at  that  time.  —  Qua- 
lity and  origin  ofthefand  which  occupies  a  confiderablc  part  of  the  ifland. — Internal  con- 
firudure  of  the  ifland. — Conje^ures  that  the  crater  of  this  volcano  was  anciently  at  the 
fummit  of  Stromboli. — The  ifland  formed  of  a  ftngle,  but  bifurcated  mountain.— Incontro- 
vertible teflimonies  that  for  more  than  a  century  the  crater  of  this  volcano  has  beenfituated 
towards  the  middle  of  the  mountain. — Emr  of  SirWiiiiam  Himilton  in  placing  this  cra- 
ter at  the  fummit. — The  opinion^  generally  admitted ^  of  the  inter miffions  of  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Stron^U^  probably  mt  well  founded. — The  eruptions  at  that  time  much  weaker 
than  they  frequently  are.  —The  declivity  of  the  motmtain  to  the  wejl  the  ordy  place  where 
the  eje&ed  matter  falls  into  the  fea.—Abfurd  reafon  ajftgned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eolian  ijleswhy  that  part  ofthefea  into  which  the  ejcded  matter  falls  is  never  filled  with 
volcanic  fubflances. — Explanation  of  the  author.  —  Dcfcription  of  the  road  up  the  mountain 
■towards  the  crater. — Height  ofStrombdi. — Hot  acid fulphureous  fumes  near  the  fummit, 
which  have  an  internal  communication  with  the  volcano.—Remains  of  an  ancient  crater 
at  the  fummit  of  Stromboli. — Appearance  of  the  cjedions  fcen  from  above. — Their  perpen- 
'  :•   dicular  height. — Conclujive  proofs  that  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  is  not  intermittent ^  as  fonus 

"f  travellers  have  affcrted.  — The  cavity  of  the  crater  of  this  volcano  probably  not  very  deep.  — 
Streams  off  moke  which  iffue  fromthreefeveral  parts  of  the  volcam. — The  author fuccccds 
in  an  attempt  to  approach  nearer  to  the  crater. — Phenomena  which  he  obfcrved  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  nearer  approach. — Form  andjlru6lure  of  the  crater. — Liquid  lava  within 
it.-^ua/itiesofthat  iiva. — The  eruptions  of  Stromboli  little^  or  not  at  all.,  intermittent, 
—Obfervations  made  iy  night  within  the  crater  itfelf.—An  unexpedled  and  terrible  phe- 

"    nomenon. — Its  explanation. 

THE  ifland  of  Stromboli  is  diftant  from  Sicily  fifty  miles,  and  is  the  firft  of  the  Eolian 
ifles  to  tiic  north-eafl.  It  was  called  irfty^Un  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  its  round 
figure,  and  v;;is  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  volcano.  Etna,  Vcfuviiis,  Hecia,  and 
othtr  buinmg  mountains,  rage  at  intervals,  and  vomit  forth  torrents  of  fire,  but  after- 
tvards  rclapfi*  into  a  total  inadion  which  continues  fcveral  years,  and  fometimes  whole 
centuries ;  but  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli  are  continual,  though  not  fo  continual  but 
that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  modern  travellers,  they  have  fometimes  (hort 
periodical  intermiflions. 

I  failed  from  Naples  for  Sicily  rn  the  a4th  of  Auguft:  1788  ;  and  the  next  night, 
having  proceeded  to  a  confiderable  diftance  beyond  the  ftraits  of  Capri,  I  began  to  dif- 
cover  the  fires  of  Stromboli,  though  at  the  diltancc  of  at  lead  a  hundred  miles.  I  ob- 
fervcd  a  fuddcn  blaze,  which  frcbly  (truck  my  eyes,  and  alter  t'.vo  or  three  feconds 
difappearcd.  Alier  tin  or  twelve  minutes  t»-„  flame  again  became  vifible,  and  again  dif- 
appeared.    I  obfervtd  this  phenomenon  for  fcveral  hours,  and  it  only  diii'ered  in  its 
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longer  or  fhorter  duration,  and  the  intervals  between  its  appearances.  The  mariners 
with  whom  I  failed  teftified  confiderable  joy  at  the  fight  of  this  fire,  as  they  aflured  me 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  light  it  afforded  in  dark  and  ftormy  nights,  they  (hould  fre- 
quenily  be  in  danger  of  being  ihipwrecked  at  fea,  or  running  on  (hore  on'  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft  of  Calabria. 

When  they  arrived,  and  we  had  approached  much  nearer  the  volcanic  ifland,  the  light 
of  the  fun  prevented  the  flame  from  being  vifible;  but  a  fmoke  appeared,  which  had  nearly 
the  fame  alternations  with  the  fire  before  obferved.  As  I  was  now,  however,  on  my 
way  tu  Meffina,  with  intention  to  afcend  and  examine  Mount  Etna,  I  foon  loft  fight  of 
the  volcano,  which  I  propofed  afterwards  to  vifit,  on  my  return  from  Sicily,  when  I 
fliould  take  up  my  refidence  for  a  fhort  time  in  Lipari. 

This  defign  I  carried  into  execution  on  the  ift  of  Oftober,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
felucca  which  was  returning  to  Stromboli.  We  failed  early  in  the  morning,  a  ftrong 
fouth-weft  wind  blowing,  and  fom  "  clouds  floating  in  the  atmofphere  which  appeared 
to  threaten  a  tempefl:.  The  fea  was  rough  ;  but  the  wind  being  in  our  favour,  the 
mafter  of  the  felucca,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  our  pilot,  encouraged  us  againft  the 
fear  of  any  accident,  only  telling  us,  in  a  jocular  manner,  that  wejhould  have  a  little 
dancing.  All  the  fails  were  fet,  and  we  flew  rather  than  failed  over  the  furface  -of  the 
fea.  Though  the  wind  continually  increafed,  and  the  fea  ran  higher,  fo  that  we  were 
fometimes  hanging  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  wave,  and  again  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a 
yawning  gulf,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  gale  was  exadily  in  our  ftern  ;  and  in  lefs 
than  three  hours  we  arrived  at  Stromboli,  which  is  thirty  Italian  miles  from  Lipari,  and 
anchored  on-ihe  north-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  the  body  of  the  mountain  breaking 
the  force  of  the  wind  rendered  the  fea  fomewhat  more  calm. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  voyage  we  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  fifli,  which 
appeared  to  attend  us  as  an  efcort.  Thefe  were  dolphins,  which  furrounded  the  fliip, 
playing  their  gambols,  and  fpringing  fometimes  from  the  rtern  to  the  prow,  and  back 
again  ;  then  fuddenly  plunging  under  the  waves,  and  as  fuddenly  re-appearing,  holding 
up  their  fnouts,  and  throwing  up  the  water  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet  from  the  fpiracles 
which  they  have  in  the  head.  On  this  occafion  I  obferved  what  I  had  never  noticed 
before  in  any  of  the  fmaller  fifli  of  the  cetaceous  kind  in  other  feas,  I  mean  the  incredible 
fwiftnefs  with  which  they  fwim  and  turn  in  the  water.  They  would  frequently  dart 
from  the  ftern  to  the  ftern  of  the  fliip,  and,  though  they  had  to  encounter  the  refillance 
of  the  agitated  waves,  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 

But  I  return  to  obfervations  of  another  kind,  and  luch  as  are  relative  to  the  principal 
object  of  this  work. 

As  we  advanced  towards  Stromboli,  which  was  continually  before  me,  I  obferved  that 
its  fumniit  was  covered  with  a  very  thick  fmoke,  which  extended  to  the  brow  of  the 
mountain.  I  landed  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  eager  to  gain  information  relative  to 
the  volcano,  without  delay  began  to  afcend  the  mountain,  till  I  arrived  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  fmoke,  which  I  wiflied  to  examine  with  attention.  This  fmoke,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, perfeftly  refembled  the  clouds.  In  the  lower  part  it  was  black  and  dark,  and 
white  and  ihining  in  the  upper  ;  from  the  former  being  penetrated  with  but  little  of  the 
folar  light,  and  the  latter  with  a  greater  quantity.  It  was  fo  thick  that  the  fun  could 
not  be  feen  through  it.  The  upper  part  of  it  feparated  into  a  number  of  globes,  and 
various  irregular  and  unufual  forms,  which,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  afcended, 
defcended,  or  took  a  circular  courfe,  becoming  whiter  and  more  irradiated  by  the  fun 
the  higher  they  arofe  \  all  which  appearances  are  obfervable  in  the  clouds,  efpecially  in 
the  time  of  fummer.    This  foioke,  when  it  had  reached  a  great  height,  became  fo  thin 
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as  to  be  no  longer  difcernible  by  the  eye.     The  fulphureous  acid  it  contained  was  ex- 
tremely inanifclt,and  fo  inconvenient  to  refpiration,  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
plain,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  attempt  a  nearer  approach  to  the  volcano,  from  . 
which  dull  and  hollow  explofions  were  almoft  continually  heard. 

The  remainder  of  ihe  day  I  employed  in  interrogating  the  people  of  the  ifland  relative 
to  their  volcano,  it  appearing  to  me  that  no  perfons  could  give  me  more  information 
than  thofe  who  continually  had  the  mountain  before  their  eyes.  The  following  were 
the  accounts  I  received  from  them.  When  the  north  or  north-wed  winds  blow,  the 
fmoke  is  liule  in  quantity  and  white,  and  the  explofions  of  the  volcano  very  modc.ate  j 
whereas  the  latter  are  louder  and  more  frequent,  and  the  former  much  more  extenfive 
and  black,  or  at  lead  dark,  when  the  fouth-weft,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth  winds  prevail ;  and 
Ihould  any  one  of  thefe  three  winds  blow  with  violence,  the  fmoke  will  fometimes  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  darken  it  like  heavy  clouds  in  rainy  weather.  Should 
this  cloud  of  fmoke  thus  extend  itfelf  when  the  vines  of  Strombcli  are  in  leaf,  if  it  re- 
mains only  a  few  hours,  it  will  not  injure  them  ;  but  Ihould  it  continue  a  whole  day,  or 
bnger,  the  grapes  will  not  ripen,  or  at  leatt  the  vintage  will  be  lefs  produdive.  The 
ffuoke  conflantly  has  the  odour  of  burning  fulphur,  and  confeqiicatly  is  very  difagree- 
able  and  noxious. 

This  thick  and  copious  fmnke,  which  is  commonly  accompanied  with  more  violent 
and  frequent  eruptions,  not«only  is  emitted  while  the  fouth,  fouth-eaft,  and  fouth-weft 
winds  blow,  but  precedes  thefe  winds  feveral  days.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
therefore  enabled  to  foretel  the  winds  which  will  be  propitious  or  adverfe  to  mariners. 
They  told  me  that  not  unfrequently  veflels  which  had  anchored  at  Stromboli  during 
the  winter,  and  propofed  to  fail  becaufe  the  fea  appeared  calm  and  the  weather  favour- 
able, had  been  induced  to  remain  longer  by  the  obfervance  of  thefe  prognoftics,  which 
they  had  not  found  deceitful.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  indications  is  not,  however,  the 
fruit  of  the  modem  obfervations  of  thefe  inlanders :  it  is  extremely  ancient  *,  and  has 
been  tranfn:ltted  from  the  moil  remote  ages  to  the  prefent,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  will  probably  be  delivered  down  in  like  manner  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  ^olus, 
who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  in  thefe  illands,  is  ftyled  in  fable  the  King  of  the  Winds, 
probably,  as  fome  writers  have  conjedured,  becaufe,  from  the  changes  in  the  fmoke 
and  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  he  was  able  to  predid  what  winds  would  blow. 
■  1  fliall  here  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  fljort  digrelfion  not  unfuitable  to  my  fubjeft)  relate  ' 
the  obfervations  which  I  made  relative  to  the  connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
atmofphere  and  thofe  of  the  volcano,  during  the  five-and-thirt;  days  which  I  remained 
in  the  Eolian  ifles ;  the  fmoke  of  Stromboli  by  day,  and  the  flames  by  night,  being 
clearly  vifible  in  thofe  iflands  and  the  adjacent  fea. 

Twice  within  that  time,  on  the  1 3th  of  September  and  the  ift  of  Oftober,  the  Libcc-  ' 
tiOf  or  fouth-weft  wind,  blew  ftrong.  The  firft  time  no  fenfible  change  was  obfervable 
in  the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  though,  according  to  the  aflfertion  of  the  people  of  the 
iiland,  the  fmoke  fliould  have  collcfted  thicker  round  the  mountain,  and  the  explofions 
have  become  louder.  The  fecond  time,  the  appearances  approached  nearer  to  thofe 
ihty  defcribe. 

Ihe  Seilocto,  or  fouth-eaft  wind,  blew  three  times  ;  on  the  21ft  and  26th  of  Septcm- 
her,  and  the  7th  of  Otloher.  This  wind,  if  we  believe  the  mariners  of  Stromboli,  has 
q  fimilar  efled  on  their  volcano  with  the  fouth-weft }  and  in  fad,  on  two  of  the  above- 

'    •  Thofe  who  wi(h  to  know  the  prMJiflioni  of  ihe  »nclent«,  relative  to  the  change*  in  the  air  and  tlic  fta, 
J!:di>ccd  from  the  ftnvkc  and  fiici of  Stromboli,  may  confult  the  S'uUm  /tntiqua  of  Tbiiip  Cluvertus. 
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mentfoned  days,  while  this  wind  blew,  the  eruptions  were  Wronger,  and  the  cloud  of 
fmoke  more  extenlive ;  but  the  third  time  thefe  efFefts  were  not  obfervable. 

On  the  contrary,  the  north  wind,  which  blew  on  the  nth  and  lath  of  October,  and 
which,  according  to  thefe  iflanders,  leaves  the  volcano  at  reft,  was  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  explofions  which  were  heard  in  the  other  iflands,  and  by  a  large  cloud  of 
fmoke  which  covered  the  half  of  Stromboli,  and  rofe  with  a  white  edge^  like  that  we 
fometimes  obferve  in  tempeftuous  clouds. 

I  mud  add,  that  fometimes,  though  not  a  breath  of  wind  blew,  the  eruptions  wer6 
very  copious,  and  the  fmoke  was  extremely  thick. 

Thefe  obfervations  render  me  not  much  inclined  to  receive  implicitly  all  that  the 
people  of  Stromboli  fo  pofitively  aflert  relative  to  their  volcano  ;  and  the  lefs,  fmce  the 
mariners  of  the  other  Eolian  ifles  are  of  a  diiferent  opinion.  When  1  was  at  Felicuda^ 
where  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli  may  be  very  clearly  feen  by  night,  thofe  eruptions 
were  very  ftrong,  and  almoft  continual,  and  every  one  was  followed  by  an  explofion, 
which  might  be  very  diftindly  heard  in  that  ifland.  I  turned  to  one  of  the  mariners 
of  Felicuda,  who  ftood  near  me,  and  aiked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  prognoftics  of 
that  volcano.  He  returned  me  the  following  brief  fententious  anfwer :  Stromboli  nonfa 
tnarinaro,  Stromboli  will  not  make  a  feaman.  To  determine,  however,  with  certainty^ 
whether  there  are  any  dire£t  and  immediate  relations  between  the  changes  of  the  at* 
mofphere  and  thofe  of  Stromboli,  and  what  thofe  relations  are,  would  require  a  feries 
of  obfervations  for  feveral  years,  made  on  the  fpot  by  fome  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
naturalift,  and  thefe  we  certainly  have  not. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  relate  what  I  obierved  relative  to  the  volcano  on  the  night  of 
the  I  ft  of  October.  My  refidencc  was  in  a  cottage  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  abouC 
half  a  mile  from  the  fea,  and  two  miles  from  the  vokano  ;  but  fo  fituated  that  the  cloud 
of  fmoke  round  the  mountain  fcarcely  permitted  me  to  fee  the  top  of  the  fiery  ejeftionsv 
I 'employed  more  hours  of  the  night  in  making  my  obfervations,  than  I  permitted  my- 
felf  for  repofe ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  fummary  of  the  principal  appearances  i 
noticed. 

The  fouth-eaft  wind  blew  ftrong.  The  Iky,  which  was  clear,  the  moonnot  fhiningj 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  aurora  borealis  over  that  part  of  the  mountain 
where  the  volcano  is  fituated,  and  which  from  time  to  time  became  more  red  and  briU 
liant,  when  the  ignited  (loncs  were  thrown  to  a  greater  height  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  fiery  (howers  were  then  more  copious,  and  the  explofions  which  ibltowod 
them  louder,  the  ftrongeft  refenibl'  i,-;  thofe  of  a  large  mine  which  does  not  Ibcceed 
properly,  from  fome  cleft  or  vent,  r.v  ry  explofion,  however,  (lightly  Ihook  the  houfe 
in  which  1  was,  and  the  degree  of  the  Ihock  was  proportionate  to  the  loudnefs  of  th* 
found.  I  do  not  believe  that  thefe  fhocks  were  of  the  nature  of  the  earthquake ;  they 
were  certainly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fudden  aftion  of  the  fiery  ejections  on  the  air,  which 
ftruck  the  fmall  houfe  in  which  I  was,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  difcharge  of  a  cannon 
will  ftiake  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houfcs,  and  fometimes  the  houfes  them^ 
felves.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  fiery  ftiowers  always  were  feen  a  few  feconds  before 
the  (hock  was  felt ;  whereas  the  houfe  was  fo  near  the  volcano,  that  had  it  been  a  real 
earthquake,  no  interval  of  time  would  have  been  perceptible.  ..iV, .:;  :;  »  j;tj 

Before  the  morning  rofe  the  fiery  light  over  the  volcano  increafed  fo  much,  at  three 
ditferent  times,  that  it  illuminated  the  whole  ifland,  and  a  part  of  the  fea.  This  light 
was  each  time  but  of  (hort  duration^  and  the  (howers  of  ignited  ftones  were,  while  it 
lalled,  more  copious  than  before.  .    ,  .    ^.       . 
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Cn  the  morning  of  the  fecond  of  the  fame  month  the  fouth«ea(t  wind  blew  (Ironger 
than  ever,  and  the  fea  was  greatly  agitated.  The  fmoke  of  Stromboli  formed  a  kind  of 
cap  round  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  defcendcd  much  lower  than  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  phenomena  were  the  fame ;  but  the  convulfions  of  the  volcano  were  more 
violent.  The  explosions  were  very  frequent,  but  always  with  a  hollow  found ;  and  the 
eje^ed  aflies  reached  the  fcattered  dwellings  of  the  people  of  the  ifland.  In  the  morn* 
ing  the  ground  appeared  very  plentifully  fprinkled  with  ihefe  aihes,  as  they  are  calleti 
by  the  natives ;  but  on  examination  I  found  that  they  were  not  properly  aflies,  but  very 
fmely  triturated  fcorix,  confiding  of  very  fmall  graius,  of  no  determined  form,  dry,  and 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  which  crumble  into  powder  under  the  finger.  They  are  not 
very  hr  from  a  vitreous  nature,  in  colour  between  a  grey  and  a  red,  femi-tranfparcnt, 
and  fb  %ht,  that  fome  will  float  on  the  water.  Their  levity  proceeds  from  the  great 
quantity  of  veficles  or  pores  which  they  contain,  and  which  caufes  them,  when  viewed 
with  the  lent,  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  fea  produflion  of  unknown  origin  called 
&vago  (favagginej. 

The  iflanders  al&ired  me  that  thefe  eruptions  were  very  inconfiderable,  compared  with 
others  which  had  formerly  taken  place,  during  which  the  aflies  had,  in  a  few  hours, 
formed  a  covermg  over  the  ground  and  the  houfes  of  feveral  inches  thick ;  and  the 
flones  thrown  out  were  fcattered  over  the  whole  ifland,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  vine- 
yaids  and  woods  which  were  near  the  volcano,  to  which  the  flames  communicated  *. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  hope  I  had  entertained  that  I  flMuId  be  able  immediately 
to  vifit  the  volcanic  fires  of  Stromboli  greatly  diminiflied  \  fince  I  mud  have  had  to 
pafii  a  large  Xn£t  at  the  mountain  entirely  covered  with  fmoke,  which  had  extended  it- 
fdf  fo  widely  through  the  air,  that  it  darkened  the  whole  ifland.  I  deferred,  therefore, 
my  intended  journey  till  the  next  day,  fhould  that  prove  more  favourable,  and  employed 
nyfielf  in  examining  the  principal  produfUons  of  the  pUce. 

Wherever  I  placed  my  foot  I  found  the  whole  ihore,  to  the  eaftand  north-eaft,com- 
pofied  of  a  black  volcanic  fand.  This  (and  is  an  aggregate  of  fragments  of  fhoerls,  as 
lias  been  remarked  bv  M.  Dolomieu ;  but  when  we  view  it  with  the  lens,  we  difcover, 
befidet  the  inerls,  which  are  entirely  opake,  and  are  attrafted  by  the  magnet,  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  tranfparem  and  vitreous  bodies,  of  a  yellowifli  green  tin£iure,  and  which 
are  inlinifible  to  the  magnet.  I  was  doubtful  whether  thefe  were  likewife  fragments  of 
Ihoerls,  but  of  a  diflerent  fpecies,  or  whether  they  were  volcanic  chryfoUtes ;  their  ex- 
Irasie  alBtttfeiiefa  not  permitting  me  to  afcertain  their  nature  by  any  fatisfa£tory  expe- 
ximent. 

This  fand  exfends  into  the  fiea,  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  fliore ; 
•8  appeared  from  its  adherii^  to  the  funken  plummet,  when  it  had  been  previoufly  co- 
vered with  tallow :  probably  it  reaches  to  a  (till  greater  diftance. 

The  fea  cafily  penetrates  through  this  land  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  fliore  be  dug  into 
a  little  depth  fiea  water  is  found,  but  rendered  fbmewhat  more  frefii  by  having  left  a  part 
of  its  fahs  in  the  land ;  as  happens  to  the  fame  water  when  it  iflues,  drop  by  drop, 
through  a  long  tube  filled  with  iand,  through  which  it  is  fihred.  The  fifliermen  of 
Stromboli,  when  they  are  in  want  of  freih  water,  frequently  dig  wells  on  the  fliore,  and 
drink  the  water  thefe  afford. 


*  Thefe  (howcn  of  {nd  and  polvcrixcd  fceric  frem  to  be  I'nfeparabk  from  volcanic  eruptions,  and  to  be 
copioiM  in  proportion  at  the  latter  are  violent.  Of  this  we  ha>e  an  example  in  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  i  ~t»7, 
when  tbc  Und  wat  carried  at  »ar  at  Malta.  How  great  a  fpace  wat  covered  by  the  fand  ejefted  from  Etna, 
in  the  eruption  of  1669,  has  been  already  noticed.  There  it  likewife  no  eruption  of  Vefuviut  which  it 
sot  Kcompaaied  by  fimilar  flMwcn  of  £wd  and  alhei. 
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Thia  fand,  as  has  been  already  faid,  occupies  that  part  of  the  tOand  which  fronts  the 
eaft,  and  the  iiorth>eaft,  extending  on  the  one  fide  to  the  fea,  into  which  it  (Iretches,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  It  owes  its  origin  partly  to  the  immediate 
ejections  of  k  by  the  volcano,  and  partly  to  the  pieces  of  fcoriaceous  lava  thrown  out  by 
the  fame*  which  being,  at  has  been  laid,  extremely  friable,  and  greatly  aboundmg  in 
ihoerls,  eafily  decompofe  and  become  pulverized  in  this  fandy  matter.  In  fiid,  nothing 
is  moreufoal  than  to  find  in  it  fragments  of  this  fcoriaceous  luva,  of  various  fizes.  This 
fand  is  found  principally  near  the  volcano,  where  both  it  and  the  fcoriaceous  lavas  from 
which  it  is  formed  fall  in  the  greateft  quantities ;  but  as,  from  its  finenefs,  it  is  eafily 
movcsMe^  it  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  vallies  and  lower  grounds  quite  to  the  fea. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  thin  upper  coatmg  of  tbofe  parts  of  StromboU  which  it 
covafB»  as  under  it  lies  the  firm  texture  of  the  ifland ;  I  mean  the  folid  lavas,  which  are 
vifiUe  on  feveralfteep  deicents,  that  have  been  (tripped  of  the  (and  either  by  the  aSioa 
of  the  rain-water,  or  that  of  the  winds. 

On  the  fame  day  I  made  the  circuit  of  a  great  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  idand,  which  it 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  found  the  fame  folid  conftrudure ;  a  fmall  tri.Qt 
of  tu&  on  the  north  fide  excepted,  which  defcends  to  the  fea. 

In  this  excurfion  I  carefully  examined  the  courfe  and  dire^on  of  the  lavas,  and  was 
convinced  that  they  all  had  flowed  firom  the  deeped  fummkof  the  mountain,  under  dif- 
ferent angles  of  inclination,  palling  one  over  another,  and  thus  forming  a  fucceflion  of 
crufls  or  lirata,  like,  in  fome  meafure,  the  coatings  of  which  an  onion  confids.  In  fe« 
veral  places  where  the  lava  has  entered  the  fea,  thefe  cruds  may  be  feen  lying  one  over 
the  other,  fome  of  them  broken  or  feparated  by  the  (hock  of  the  waves. 

Thefe  fa&s  drongly  induced  me  to  fufpe£l  that  the  crater  of  StromboU  had  anciently 
been  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  lavas  which  had  principally 
contributed  to  the  produdion  of  the  ifland  had  flowed  from  that  crater. 

On  the  fides  of  Etna  and  Vefuvius  mountains  of  an  inferior  order  arife,  which  like- 
wife  owe  their  origin  to  fire :  Stromboli,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  a  fingle  mountain, 
except  that  its  top  is  divided  into  two  fummits.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  have  been 
none  of  thofe  eruptions  in  its  fides,  v/lAcli  generate  leder  mountains  or  hills,  of  a  conical 
form. 

But  this  crater,  which  I  conjefture,  and  (hall  hereafter  prove  aftually  to  have  exided, 
has  long  fince  given  place  to  that  which  at  prefent  burns.  Among  the  various  enqui- 
ries which  1  made  of  the  inhabitans  of  Stromboli,  I  interrogated  them  with  refpe£t  to 
the  precife  fituation  in  former  times,  as  far  as  they  had  heard  or  could  remember,  of 
that  burning  gulf  which  throws  out  fire  and  red-hot  dones ;  and  they  all  agreed  in  af- 
furing  me  that  they  had  never  known  it  in  any  other  place  but  that  in  which  it  now  is, 
thsiif  ir,  10  fay,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain. 

I  lodged  with  a  pried  who  was  now  approaching  the  decline  of  life,  who  not  only 
confirmed  this  account,  but  adduced  the  authority  of  his  father,  who  had  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  and  who  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard,  from  perfons  older  than  himfelf, 
tliut  in  their  time  the  fituation  of  the  burning  furnace  was  the  fame  as  at  prefent. 

About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  livesa  p.?afant,  who  from  his  cottage  can  dif- 
tindlly  fee  every  burning  eruption  ;  and  thouj^h  he  frequently  feels  no  little  alarm,  when 
the  fragments  of  lava  are  thrown  quite  to  his  doors,  and  the  fire  reaches  his  little  vineyard, 
yet,  from  long  habit,  and  love  for  the  phuj  oi  bis  birth,  he  dill  continues  to  refide  there. 
When  I  afked  this  man  what  was  the  ritun',*(  a  of  the  burning  cavern  iu  former  times, 
he  returned  me  the  fameanfwer  1  had  received  before  j  alleginp,  in  confirmation  of  its 
truth,  die  tcdimony  of  his  ancedors  who  had  redded  on  iIml  lame  fpot.    And  as  to  the 
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(howcrs  of  ejected  matter,  all  of  whom  I  enquired  imanimoufly  aiTurea  me  that  they  had 
always  feen  them  fuch  as  they  at  prefent  appear,  except  that  the}'  might  be  fometimes 
ftrongerand  fometimes  weaker. 

AU  tbefe  tedimonies  appear  fuffidently  to  prove  that  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  has 
burned  for  more  than  a  century  where  it  now  burns,  without  any  fenfible  change  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  its  fituation. 

I  (ball  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  account  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given 
us  of  Stromboli,  agreeable  to  my.promife  in  the  introdudion  to  this  volume.  '  > 

He  tells  us,  that  on  his  return  from  Mefllna  to  Naples  he  met  with  a  calm  while  among 
the  Lipari  iflands,  which  lalled  three  days.  **  Hence,"  fays,  he  **  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity  clearly  to  afcertain  that  all  thefe  iflands  have  been  formed  by  eruptions.  That 
which  is  called  Volcano,  is  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  Solfatara  now  is.  Stromboli  is  a 
volcano  which  has  preferved  its  vigour  entire,  and  confcquently  a  form  more  pyramidal 
than  the  red  of  the  iflands.  We  frequently  faw  burning  (tones  thrown  from  its  crater, 
and  lava  iflliing  from  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  flow  down  into  the  fea." 

This  defcription  is  accompanied  by  a  plate,  which  is  the  thirty-feventh  plate  of  the 
Campi  Phlegraei,  and  reprefents  the  mountains  of  Stromboli.  In  it  the  crater  is  repre- 
fented  at  the  fummit,  throwing  out  flames  and  ignited  Hones  ;  and  on  the  fides  are  feen 
flreams  of  liquid  lava  defcending  into  the  fea.  That  the  obfervations  of  this  refpe£table 
naturalift  on  volcanos  merit  the  moil  attentive  conilderation,  the  work  I  have  cited  fur- 
niflies  numerous  and  inconteflable  proofs  :  that  impartiality,  however,  which  ought  to 
be  infeparable  from  philofophy,  compels  me  to  declare  that  what  he  has  faid  of  this 
mountain  is  not  exadiy  confonant  to  ti€t.  From  the  time  of  his  obfervations  to  that  of 
mine,  only  twenty  years  have  elapfed.  If,  therefore,-the  crater  of  Stromboli  had  then 
been  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  had  it  thrown  out  thence  its  fliowers  of  hery 
matter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  would  furely  have  remembered  the  fad  when  I  was 
there :  but  when  I  told  them  that,  twenty  years  before,  the  burning  gulph  of  their  moun- 
tain was  not  fituated  half  way  up  its  fide,  but  at  the  top,  they  all  pofitively  aflerted  that 
this  mud  be  a  midake. 

The  fame  they  aflirmed  of  the  aflertion  that  lava  had  iflued  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountain,  and  flowed  down  into  the  fea  ;  when,  to  hear  their  anfwer,  I  told  them  that 
this  had  been  obferved  at  the  fame  time.  Indeed,  it  feems  very  extraordinary  that  I 
Ihould  never  have  met  with  any  traces  of  thefe  currents  of  lava,  though  I  fo  carefully 
examined  the  ifland. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Sir  William  fell  into  thefe  errors  from  not  having  landed  at 
Stromboli,  but  only  viewed  it  at  fea  at  a  didance,  where  he  might  eafily  be  deceived  by 
ibme  illufion  of  fight.  In  fa£t,  had  he  landed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  would 
have  mentioned  it.  That  he  made  his  obfervations  at  fome  didance  from  the  ifland  is 
fuflkiently  indicated  by  thefe  words :  *'  Stromboli  is  a  volcano  which  has  preferved  a 
form  more  pyramidal  than  the  red  of  the  iflands."  When  Stromboli  is  feen  at  a  dif- 
tance  it  certainly  appears  of  this  pyramidal,  or  more  properly  conical  form,  much  more 
than  when  feen  near ;  for  then  it  appears  bifurcated,  nearly  fimilar  to  Monte  Roflb,  on 
one  of  the  fides  of  Mount  Etna. 

The  didance  has  likewife  rendered  him  inaccurate  relative  to  the  ifland  of  Volcano. 
Had  he  landed  there  and  examined  the  place,  he  would  not  have  compared  it  to  Solfa- 
tara. We  fliall  fee  in  Chap.  XIV.  ot  this  Work,  the  difi'erence  of  the  dates  of  the  two 
volcanos. 

The  figure,  more  or  lefs  conical,  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  as  feen  from  the  fea,  while  Sir 
William  iailcd  among  them,  the  fmoke  which  he  faw  rife  from  fome,  and  the  fiery  erup. 
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tions  of  others,  fuggefted  to  him,  I  imagine,  the  idea  that  "  they  have  all  been  formed 
by  eruptions,"  as  he  has  not  adduced  a  fmgle  local  fadt  in  fupport  of  that  opinion. 

On  the  2d  of  October  I  made  the  obfervations  I  have  already  related,  at  the  foot  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  Stromboli.  The  following  night  the  volcano  exhibited 
phenomena  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and  the  next  day  (the  3d)  proved  favour- 
able to  my  wifliei  to  approach  nearer  to  tho  burning  crater.  It  now  fmoked  but  little, 
and  only  a  few  explofions,  and  thofe  fcarcely  audible,  were  heard.  The  iky  was  free 
from  clouds,  and  the  fea  calm. 

The  crater  may  be  approached  by  two  feveral  ways ;  either  by  taking  a  boat,  and  ob- 
ferving  it  from  the  fea  ;  or  by  land,  pafling  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  proceeding  as 
near  as  poflible  to  the  edges  of  the  crater.  I  refolved  to  obferve  it,  firft  from  the  water, 
taking  advantage  of  the  calm  which  then  prevailed,  as  I  well  knew  how  frequently  that 
fea  is  violently  agitated  by  tempefluous  winds. 

After  having  coaded  the  iiland  the  diftance  of  three  miles  and  a  half  towards  the 
north,  I  arrived  oppofite  the  place  where  the  (howcrs  of  ignited  matter  fall  into  the  fea. 
The  fide  of  the  mountain  is  here  a  deep  declivity,  almoft  perpendicular,  about  half  a 
mile  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  a  full  mile  long,  terminating  above  in  a  point,  and  form- 
ing an  ifofceles  triangle,  the  bafe  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  fea.  The  apex  of  the  triangle 
is  at  the  brink  of  the  crater.  Before  I  reached  the  fteep  declivity,  I  obferved  a  great 
cloud  of  dud  extending  along  it,  of  which  I  could  not  afTign  the  origin  ;  buton  a  nearer 
approach  I  difcovered  the  fecret.  It  was  evidently  produced  by  pieces  of  lava,  of  va- 
rious fizes,  which  rolled  down,  and  in  their  defcent  raifed  the  fine  fand  with  which  this 
declivity  is  covered. 

While  I  was  intently  obferving  this  objeft,  the  mountain  fuddenly  made  an  explofion. 
A  quantity  of  pieces  of  lava,  of  a  dark- red  colour,  enveloped  in  fmoke,  were  ejefted 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  thrown  high  into  the  air.  A  part  of  them  fell  again 
upon  the  declivity,  and  rolled  headlong  down,  the  fmaller  preceded  by  the  greater, 
which  after  a  few  long  bounds  dafhed  into  the  fea,  and  on  entering  the  waves,  gave  that 
fharp  hiding  found  which,  in  a  leflfer  degree,  is  produced  by  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  which 
a  finith  plunges  in  the  water.  The  lefler  fragments  of  lava  followed,  but  from  their 
lightnefs  and  the  hindrance  of  the  fand,  rolled  ilowly  down  the  declivity,  which  was 
then  obfcurcd  by  a  fmall  cloud  of  dud  ;  and  driking  againd  each  other  produced  nearly 
the  fame  found  as  is  occafioned  by  large  haildones  iialling  on  the  roofs  of  houfes.  In  a. 
few  moments  after  another  explofion  followed ;  but  this  was  a  fmall  one,  without  any 
fenfible  noife,  and  the  few  pieces  of  lava  that  were  thrown  up  rofe  to  but  a  fmall  height, 
and  fell  back  into  the  crater.  Two  minutes  after  a  third  eruption  took  place,  with  a 
Onuch  louder  explofion  than  the  fird,  and  a  far  more  copious  ejefiion  of  lava.  The 
eruptions  which  I  afterwards  obferved,  and  which  were  innumerable  in  the  fpaceof  three 
hours  that  1  continued  there,  exhibited  the  fame  appearances. 

Thele  obfervations  caufed  me  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion  to  which  I  had  in- 
■  clined  before  my  arrival  in  the  ifland.  I  mean  the  periodical  intermiflions  which  tra- 
vellers afcribe  to  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli,  and  which  I  fuppofed  I  had  obferved  in  the 
night  in  ray  voyage  from  Naples  to  Sicily.  When  from  the  bottom  of  this  precipice  I 
iiad  the  volcano  and  its  fiery  hail  before  my  eyes,  I  do  not  indeed  mean  to  affirm  that  it 
continually  raged  and  thundered  equally ;  but  the  intermiflions  between  its  ejeQions 
were  fo  ftjort  that  they  rarely  exceeded  three  minutes,  though  by  the  accounts  of  thele 
travellers  they  are  confiderably  longer.  Yet  was  I  willing  dill  to  fufpend  my  judgment, 
until  I  ihould  have  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  crater  on  the  mountain  itfelf.. 
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The  following  night  I  returned  to  the  fame  place,  perfuaded  that  I  fhoutd  [fee  new 
objedts  to  excite  my  admiration ;  and  in  faft,  the  fccne  I  beheld  appeared  to  me  as  de. 
lightful  and  aftonifhing,  as  it  was  noble  and  majedic.  The  volcano  raged  with  more 
violent  eruptions,  and  ripidly  hurled  to  a  great  height  thoufandsof  red>hot  (tones,  form* 
ing  diverging  rays  in  the  air.  I'hofe  which  fell  upon  the  precipice,  and  rolled  down  it, 
produced  a  hail  of  Rreamiitg  fire,  which  illuminated  and  embelli(hed  the  deep  defcent, 
and  diffufed  itfelf  arutmd  through  a  confiderable  fpacc. 

But,  independent  ot  'hefe  ignited  (tones,  I  remarked  a  vivid  Hght  in  the  air,  which 
hovered  over  the  volcano,  and  was  not  diminiflied  when  that  was  at  reft.  It  was  not 
properly  flame,  but  real  Hght  revert)erated  by  the  atmofphere,  impregnated  by  extra* 
neous  particles,  and  efpecially  by  the  afcending  fmoke.  Ikfides  varying  in  its  intcnfity, 
it  appeared  confhintly  in  motion,  afcended,  descended,  dilated,  and  contra^ed,  but  con- 
stantly continued  fixed  to  one  place,  that  is,  over  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  and  clearly 
Ihewed  that  it  was  cauCed  by  the  con(la;Tration  within  the  crater.       '  - 

The  detonations  in  the  greater  eruptions  relembicd  the  diitant  fftar  of  thuiKiler;  in 
the  more  moderate  the  explofion  of  a  mine ;  and  in  the  lead  they  were  fcarcely  audible. 
£very  detonation  was  fome  fcconds  later  than  the  ejection.     This  likewife  was  obferv« 
^ble  by  day. 

I  remained  that  night  two  hours  on  the  water  at  this  place,  and  the  eruptions  were  fo 
frequent,  and  with  fuch  (hurt  intermifTions,  that  they  might  be  faid  to  be  continual. 

During  both  thefe  vifits  thick  (howers  of  fand  and  fine  fcoriae  fell  into  the  fea,  and  fal- 
ling on  my  hat,  which  was  of  oil-cloth,  made  a  noiie  like  a  fmall  hail. 

The  five  failors  who  had  the  care  of  the  boat  in  which  I  was,  and  fome  other  natives 
of  StromboU  who  were  with  me,  and  whofe  occupation  frequently  brought  them  to  that 
part  of  the  fea,  told  me  that  the  volcano  might  now  be  confidered  as  very  quiet ;  afTuring 
me  that  in  its  greater  fits  of  fury  red-hot  ilones  were  frequently  thrown  to  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  from*  the  (here,  and  that  confequently  at  fuch  times  it  was  impofTible  to  remain 
with  a  boat  fo  near  the  mountain  as  we  then  were.  Their  aflertion  appeared  to  me 
fufficiently  proved  by  a  comparifon  of  the  fize  of  the  fragments  thrown  out  in  the  ex- 
plofions  I  DOW  witnelTed,  with  that  of  thofe  which  had  been  ejected  in  feveral  former* 
eruptions.  The  Util  (many  t  f  which  had  been  (lopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  by 
other  pieces  of  lava,  and  were  icoriacious  lavas^  approaching  to  a  glot)ofe  form)  were 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  dian  dtr ;  but  many  vf  the  fragments  thrown  out  at  other 
limes,  uf  f:mi!ar  quality  to  them,  and  which  lay  in  large  heaps  on  the  fhore,  were  fome 
four  fome  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  others  even  (liil  larger. 

Trivtikis  have  generally  afferted  that  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  has  for  a  longtime 
difchurged  its  fury  into  the  fea,  without  cauflng  either  alarm  or  injury  to  the  inhabitaiMs 
of  the  ifland.  'I  he  eruptions,  however,  fall  equally  on  every  fide  around  the  volcano ; 
thouj^h  at  this  place  they  only  fail  into  the  fea,  and  in  that  lenfc  their  affertion  is  well 
founded. 

But  the  people  of  Stroml)oK,  and  indeed  almod  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eolian 
iflands,  entertain  an  opinion,  equally  amuling  and  paradoxical^  by  which  they  explain 
why  that  part  of  the  fea  which  is  contiguous  to  the  precipice  is  never  filled  up,  notvviih> 
(landing  the  immenfe  quantities  nf  (tones  which  have  been  continually  falling  into  k 
from  time  immemorial ;  where,  indead  of  a  peninfula  having  hevu  formed  by  thofe 
(tones,  as  mi[;ht  naturally  have  been  expedled,  the  fea  is  generally  faid  to  have  no  bot- 
tom. To  explain  this  apparent  paradox,  thefe  good  folks  aflirm,  with  the  mod  entire 
convidion  that  what  they  lay  is  true,  that  the  ilones  of  the  volcano  which  fall  into  ilie 
fea  are  attracted  again  by  the  mountain  liui-ugh  Iccret  pafTagcs ;  (b  that  there  is  a  con- 
Aani  circulation  from  the  volcano  to  the  (cat  and  the  fea  to  the  volcano. 
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I  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  their  favourite  hypotheHs,  which  would  have  been 
to  no  advantage,  and  to  no  avail ;  but  I  caufed  that  part  of  the  fea  to  be  founded,  and 
and  found  it  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  deep,  which,  though  it  is  not  a  great  depth' 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  certainly,  in  this  place,  fomewhat  furprifing;  as  it  was  rather 
to  be  e::peded  that  the  continual  difcharge  of  (lunes  into  it  (hould  have  produced  a  little 
hill,  which  would  at  lad  have  emerged  above  the  waves. 

Thinking  this  an  obje£l  deferving  fome  inquiry,  1  determined  to  make  my  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fpot,  and  1  flatter  myfelf  I  have  difcovered  the  true  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    The  ftonet  which  have  formerly  been  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Stromboii,  and' 
and  thofe  which  that  volcano  flill  continues  to  eje£t,  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that  is,  as 
I  have  already  faid,  fcoriaceous  lava.     Thefe,  from  their  being  porous  and  little  co« 
hering  in  their  internal  (lru£ture,  eafily  crumble,  and  are  converted  into  fand,  as  is 
feen  on  the  eaft  and  north-ea(l  parts  of  the  iflands  ;  and  this  feparation  of  parts  is  pro- 
duced  by  the  fimple  action  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  the  rolling  of  the  pieces 
over  each  other  in  their  defcent.     A  fimilar  trituration  is  effefted  at  the  place  where 
the  lava  falls  into  the  fea.     The  deep  defcent  I  have  fo  frequently  mentioned  is  covered - 
with  this  pulverized  lava  quite  to  the  fea-fliore.     A  part,  therefore,  of  the  fcoriae  is 
already  reduced  to  powder  before  it  touches  the  water ;  and  the  remainder,  which  falls 
into  the  fea  in  whole  pieces,  mud  foon  undergo  the  fame  trituration,  from  theadionof- 
the  waves  which  beat  fo  violently  in  various  diredions. 

I  m.ii1  here  repeat  that  the  fea  which  furrounds  the  iflands  of  Lipari,  and  efpecially 
that  part,  of  it  which  waflies  Stromboii,  is  fubje£t  to  very  frequent  and  very  violent 
Oormc.  The  two  times  that  I  obferved  the  volcano  from  the  fea,  near  the  precipice,, 
though  it  W3S  what  the  failors  called  a  perfect  calm,  our  boat  was  fo  tofled  that  it  was  ■ 
necefiary  to  make  ufe  of  the  oars  to  prevent  its  being  carried  from  the  place.  This 
agitation  of  the  water,  likewife,  extends  here  to  a  confiderablc  depth,  as  is  fufHciently 
proved  by  feveral  obfervaiions.  The  inhabitants  of  Stromboii,  befides  nets,  nuike  uie 
of  wheels,  or  a  kind  of  wicker  traps,  to  catch  fifh.  Into  thefe  they  put  (lones,  and  fmk 
them  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  fort  of  floating  buv'/to  point  out  where  they*  lie;  but 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  waves,  in  a  (torm,  it  is  neceflary  that  they 
(hould  be  funk  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  otherwife  they  would  be 
rfaflied  againd  the  rocks  under  the  water,  and  loft.  As  the  depth,  therefore, .  of  that 
part  of  the  fea  into  which  the  fcorix  fall  is  lefs  thin  this,  that  is,  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet,  they  mud,  by  the  fliocks  of  the  tempeduous  waves,  no  doubt,  be  foon 
broken,  reduced  to  fand,  and  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  fo  extraordinary,  as  it  may  at  flrd  view  appear,  that  this  part  of.  the  fea  (hould 
be  fcarcely  ever  filled  by  the  fcoriaceous  lava  which  is  continually  falling  into  it. 

I  have  {-Aidt  fcarcely  every  becaufe  I  was  told,  by  fome  of  the  people  of  Stromboii, 
that  about  forty-four  years  ago  the  volcano  threw  out  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcorix, . 
that  it  caufed  a  dry  place,  to  ufe  their  exprcflion,  in  the  fea.  A  kind  of  hilt  rofe  above 
the  waters,  which  remained  from  March  to  the  following  July,  when  it  gradually  dimi- 
ni(hed,  by  the  adion  of  the  waves,  and  at  lad  difappeared.  The  hill  was  formed  pre- 
cifcly  in  that  place  where,  according  to  the  popular  report,  the  fea  has  no  bottom. 
This  faft  not  only  is  agreeable  to  the  hypothcfis  I  have  ofl'ered,  but  is  a  drong  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth. 

'i'he  obfcrvations  I  had  been  able  to  make  on  the  volcano  from  the  fea  appeared  to  me 
intercfting  and  inftrudive  (  but  I  flattered  myfelf,  that  more  of  its  fecrcts  would  be  re- 
vealel  to  me,  if  I  made  a  nearer  vifit  to  it,  over  the  mountain  itfelf.  The  way  thither 
lay  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  illand,  it  being  impoOible  to  approach  it  from  the  lea,  both  > 
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from  the  incdTant  fliowers  of  heated  (lones,  and  the  infuperable  precipices  on  both  Hdes 
of  the  deep  and  almoft  perpendicular  declivity.  I  began  this  Journey  on  the  4th  of 
Odober,  and  was  much  encouraged  by  the  flate  of  the  volcano,  to  hope  I  (hould  fuc- 
ceed  according  to  my  wiflies,  as  fcarcely  a  fliade  of  fmoke  covered  the  highefl:  points 
of  the  ifland.  'ftt  arrive  there  it  was  necelTary  to  make  a  journey  of  .a  mile  and  a  half, 
reckoning  from  the  fea-lhore.  The  firfl  mile  is  not  difagreeable,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  way,  though  not  dangerous,  is  very  difficult ;  both  from  the  extreme  Iteepnefs  of 
the  afcent,  from  the  impediment  of  the  fand,  in  which  the  leg  Hnks  almoft  up  to  the 
knee  at  every  ftep,  and  from  the  loofe  and  moveable  fcoriae,  which  render  the  fumniit 
of  the  mountain  extremely  rugged  and  flippcry. 

Having  reached  this  fummit,  I  found  myfelf  oft  one  of  the  two  points  which  render 
Stromboli  bifurcated,  though,  when  viewed  at  a  didance  it  appears  conicaj.  This  fum< 
mit  is  fituated  to  the  north-eall ;  the  other,  which  is  fomewhat  higher,  inclines  to  the 
fouth-weft.  As  nearly  as  I  could  eftimatc  it,  the  altitude  of  the  latter  above  the  fea 
was  about  a  mile. 

To  pafs  from  one  fummit  to  the  other,  we  go  over  an  extenfive  plain,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  deferve  the  moll  attentive  examination.  We  firft  oblerve  white  fumes,  which 
arifc  from  five  apertures,  not  very  dilbnt  from  each  other.  Thefe  fumes  have  a  ftrong 
fulphureous  odour,  and,  gliding  along  the  ground,  are  infufferable  from  their  extreme 
heat.  The  five  apertures  appear  fprinkled  over  with  fmall  cryflals  of  fulphur,  and  mu.. 
riate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammoniac).  1  he  ground  here  is  a  mixture  of  fand  and  fcorix  -, 
and  the  fand,  as  well  below  as  on  the  furface,  is  moid,  which  may  arife  from  two  caufest 
cither  from  the  fubterraneous  waters  being  raifed  in  vapour  by  the  volcanic  fire,  as  wa- 
ter condantly  accompanies  burning  volcanos;  or  from  the  union  of  the  acid.of  fulphur 
with  the  humidity  of  the  atmolphere.  !;  ki      ^,  vv.»ii  v     uU:i^..yA 

The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  thel'c  fumes  is  very  hot ;  and  wherever  a  hole  is  made 
with  a  nick,  a  new  ftream  of  fmoke  arifcs,  which  is  not  fugitive  but  durable.  If  you 
damp  with  the  foot,  a  feeble  kind  of  echoing  found  is  heard,  which  I  do  not.  imagine 
to  be  occafioned  by  any  fubjacent  gulf  or  abyfs,  but  only  from  the  very  loofe  context 
ture  of  the  ground,  which  is  only  compofcd  of  fand  and  very  porous  fcorise  -,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  ground  is  light  and  loofe, 
I  have  heard  the  fame  kind  of  found  on  damping  with  the  foot.  I  am,  therefore^'  of 
opinion,  that  this  hot  fuming  ground  hab  a  communicaiion  with  the  volcano,  by  narrow 
winding  cavities  which  afford  a  paffage  to  the  vapours. 

Proceeding  to  the  wed,  over  the  plain  which  extends  between  the  two  fummits,  an- 
other objeft  arreds  dill  more  the  attention  of  the  obfcrver.  The  fummits  themfelves 
have  no  crater,  nor  any  vefiigos  of  one  ;  but  thefe  vediges  are  fufficicntly  evident  on 
the  fides  of  the  plain  ;  which  here  finks  into  a  cavity,  which  may  be  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  from  ead  to  wed,  above  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
and  fixty  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  fand  and  fcoriic,  not  of  a  very  ancient 
date,  but  the  produce  of  the  ejeftions  of  the  prefent  volcano.  The  internal  fides  of  the 
cavity,  however,  arc  not  of  ihefe  materials  ;  they  are  fonned  of  ftratas  of  lava  which 
bear  the  mofl  evident  marks  of  the  highed  antiquity.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  hrd  and  largcfl  volcano  of  Stromboli,  which  formed  the  contexture  of 
the  ifland  by  its  lavas,  and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  had  been  filled  up  and  dellroycd 
by  the  earthy  dcpofitions  of  the  rain-waters,  the  matter  ejeded  into  it  by  the  prefent 
volcano,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  falling  in  of  its  own  fides.  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  direflion  of,  the  lavas,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  dcicended  from  the 
ceiurc  of  the  fummit ;    and  this  dircdion,  when  I  examined  the  lower  parts  of  the 
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ifland,  Induced  me  to  conjedure  that  the  principal  volcano  had  formerly  exifted  on  the 
fummit. 

Thefe  remains  of  an  ancient  crater  Ue  between  two  points  of  the  mountain  which  were 
probably  formed  when  the  lava  gu(hed  forth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  volcano  of    ' 
Monte  Roffo  formed  two  diftinft  hills.     The  bottom  of  this  higher  and  more  ancient 
crater  of  Stromboli,  in  two  places,  emits  fumes,  which  do  not  differ  in  their  quality  from 
thofe  that  have  been  mentioned  above. 

From  thefe  two  fummits  the  ejeftions  of  the  prefent  crater  are  diftinQly  obfervable, 
as  it  is  not  diftant  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  north ;  and  we  there  evidently  perceive 
that.it  lies  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  the  edges  obfcurely  projedling,  and  form- 
in^f  a  clift'.  Here  I  was  better  able  than  on  the  fea  to  eftimate,  by  the  eye,  the  height  to 
which  the  ejefted  matter  afcends  ;  and  can  affirm  that,  in  the  more  violent  eruptions,  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  or  even  higher,  as  many  of  the  ignited  Hones  were  . 
thrown  above  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  mountain.  They  did  not,  liowever,  reach  me» 
but  fell,  partly  on  the  precipice  which  defcends  to  the  fea,  and  partly  into  and  around 
the  crater.  The  ejections,  indeed,  which  I  call  the  mofl:  violent,  were  certainly  very 
moderate,  compared  with  thofe  which  the  two  natives  of  Stromboli  who  ferved  me  as 
guides,  afliired  me  they  had  witnefl'ed,  at  other  times,  from  that  fummit,  when,  as  they 
i'aid,  we  fliould  not  have  been  fafe  at  the  diftance  and  height  at  which  we  were  ;  and 
the  numerous  fcoritc  around  us,  the  produce  of  former  eruptions,  fully  confirmed  the 
truth  of  what  they  afferted.  They  likewife  deferved  attention  when  they  affirmed  that, 
at  thole  times,  the  flones  were  thrown  to  more  than  a  mile  in  height. 

From  the  fummit  of  Stromboli  I  defccnded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  volcano,  and  took  my  flation  on  an  eminence  where  I  had  a  much  more 
diftinft  view  of  the  crater,  and  every  eruption  ;  and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  interiniflions  which  have  been  fo  frequently  and  pontively  afcribed  to  it  do  not  exifl. 
The  explofions  fucceedod  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  there  was  rarely  the  interval 
of  three  or  four  minutes  between  any  two.  'Ihey,  however,  differed  greatly  in  their 
ftrenrth,  whicn  has  probably  occafioned  the  miftake  of  travellcis  relative  to  the  inter- 
miffions  of  Stromboli.  The  higheft  eiedions,  as  I  have  already  faid,  did  not  rife  lefs 
than  half  a  mile  in  height ;  while  the  lowefl  did  not  reach  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and 
the  matter  fell  back  into  the  crater.  Between  the  greatefl  and  the  leafl  there  were  ejec- 
tions without  number ;  and  the  intcnfity  of  the  found  correfpondcd  to  the  quality  of  the  . 
ejedion.  At  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  volcano  the  moderate  and  fmallcr  erup-s^^^ 
dons,  with  their  accompanying  detonations,  were  not  perceptible,  but  the  greater  only  } 
which  not  being  fo  frequent,  may  eafily  induce  us  to  form  the  falfe  opinion  that  this 
burning  mountain  has  confiderable  intci-vals  of  repofe.  But  when  we  approach  nearer, 
we  dilhndtly  perceive  the  difference  of  the  ejeflions,  and  the  error  of  fuch  a  fuppofition. 
Nor  can  the  fa£t  I  obferved  be  confuiered  as  accidental,  fince  the  two  guides  I  took 
^vuh  mc,  who  are  accuftomed  to  conduft  ftrangers  to  this  place,  as  well  as  other  natives 
of  Stromboli,  who  frequently  pafs  that  way  to  cut  wood,  all  agreed  that  the  erup- 
tions of  this  volcano  are  continual  though  they  arc  fometimes  flronger  and  fometimes 
wt-aker. 

At  a  diflance,  there  was  a  very  perceptible  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  and  the  detonation ;  but  here,  the  difference  of  lime  between  them  was  fcarcely 
any.  The  fragments  of  lava,  as  they  flew,  produced  a  hiding  found  ;  and  many  of  them 
acquired  in  the  air  a  globofe  figure,  an  evident  proof  of  their  fluidity  ;  but  before  they 
came  to  the  qround  they  were  hardened,  retaining  the  fame  figure,  while  they  bounded 
down  the  cliffs  and  precipice.  PVora  the  little  eminence  on  which  I  flood  I  could  in  part 
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difcover  the  internal  fides  of  the  crater,  though  I  could  not  fee  far  into  it ;  but  appear* 
ances  feomed  to  indicate  that  it  could  not  be  very  deep  ;  for,  attentively  obferving  the: 
fragments  of  lava  that  fell  again  immediately  into  the  crater,  I  rfniarked  that  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  had  entered  it  I  heard  the  found  produced  by  their  collifion  againft  the 
fubflance  on  which  they  fell.  This  found  refembled  that  which  would  be  cauled  fliould 
water,  or  rather  fome  denfer  fluid,  be  ftruck  with  a  number  of  ftaves  or  poles.  But  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  ethers  more  dcferving  notice,  I  fliall  treat  prefently  more  at 
length,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  other  fecrets  of  the  volcano  which  were  difclofed  by  a 
nearer  approach. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  fumes  which  exhale  from  this  mountain,  as  rhey  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  volcano.  Though  when  I  obferved  them  from  the  fea 
they  appeared  to  me  of  little  importance,  when  I  faw  them  from  the  fummit  and  body 
of  the  mountain  they  exhibited  a  thick  cloud,  feveral  miles  In  length,  exhaling  a  flrong 
fmell  of  fulphur,  which,  however,  was  not  incommodious  to  me,  as  they  were  raifed  fe- 
veral poles  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  This  cloud  entirely  obfcured  the  fun,  was 
black  in  the  middle,  but  whiiilh  at  the  edges,  and  more  or  lefs  clear  according  to  the 
different  inclinations,  refrangencies,  and  reflexions  of  the  light.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  this  immeiife  mafs  of  fmoke  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  height.  Though  it  con- 
tinually ilTued  in  a  confiderablc  quantity,  its  volume  did  not  increafe,  fince  as  much  was 
diflipated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  as  rofe  from  the  earth.  It  derived  its  origiR 
from  a  threefold  fource.  Firll,  as  often  as  the  crater  threw  up  flones,  a  cloud  of  grey 
fmoke  immediately  arofe,  which  was  thick  in  proportion  as  the  ejection  was  violent  and 
copious.  Secondly,  to  the  wed  of  the  crater,  and  at  a  little  dillance  from  it,  are  fome 
obfcure  apertures,  through  which  arife,  like  white  clouds,  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  itreams  of  fmoke,  which,  though  they  are  dillin£t  at  firll,  mingle  as  they  rife, 
and  form  one  cloud. 

Laftly,  to  the  eaft  of  the  crater,  there  is  a  large  and  deep  cavern  from  which  afcends 
a  column  of  dark  and  very  thick  fmoke,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  that 
time,  from  the  flillnefs  of  the  air,  arofe  perpendicularly,  moving  in  large  circles 
through  aconfiderable  fpace,  and  afterwards  infenfibly  rarefying  as  it  removed  to  a  dif- 
tance.  This  cavern  while  I  was  there  threw  out  no  ftones,  nor  had  it  ever  been  known 
to  do  fo,  as  my  guides  alTured  me,  though  it  had  always  emitted  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  fmoke.  The  caufes,  therefore,  of  this  fmoky  cloud  were  thefe  three,  of  which  the 
firft  and  third  are  continual,  and  the  fecond  afts  as  often  as  the  crater  ejeds  its  burning 
matter :  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  are  all  three  connefted  with  the  volcanic 

?;ulph  which  makes  its  grcateft  difcharge  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  a  much 
rnallcr  from  each  of  the  fides. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  oblervations  I  had  already  made,  my  curiofity  impelled  me  to 
attempt  further  difcoveries.  From  the  pointed  rock  on  which  I  ftooti,  I  could  only  fee 
the  edges  of  the  infide  of  the  crater.  I  confidered,  therefore,  whether  it  might  not  be 
poflibie  to  obtain  a  fight  of  the  lower  parts  likewife ;  and,  looking  round  me,  I  per- 
ceived a  fmall  cavern,  hollowed  in  the  rock,  very  near  the  gulph  of  the  volcano,  into 
which  the  rock  above  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  burning  Hones,  flioulil  tiiey  be 
thrown  fo  far.  It  was  likewife  fo  elevated,  that  from  it  the  crater  was  open  lo  my  view. 
I  therefore  haftened  to  take  iry  ftation  In  this  cavhy,  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the 
veryfliort  intervals  between  the  eruptions.  To  my  great  fatisfaiition,  my  expertatlons 
were  comjJetely  fulfilled  j  I  could  here  look  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
and  Truth  and  Nature,  flood,  as  it  were,  unveiled  before  me.  The  following  is  llie 
defcription  of  the  objei^s  which  prcfented  themfclvcs  to  my  wondering  eyes. 
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Tlie  edges  of  the  crater,  which  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  not  more  than  three  hiii:-,. 
tired  and  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  compered  of  a  confufed  mixture  of  lavas,  fco- 
itse,  and  fand.  The  internal  fides  contraft  as  they  defcend,  and  aflume  the  (liape  of  a 
truncated  inverted  rone.  Thefe  fides,  from  the  eaft  to  the  fouth,  have  only  a  gentle 
declivity,  but  in  the  other  parts,  they  are  very  fteep.  In  many  places,  they  appeared  in- 
cruded  over  with  yellow  fubftances,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  muriate  of  ammoniac 
(fal  ammoniac)  or  falphur; 

The  crater,  to  a  certain  height,  is  filled  with  a  liquid  red-hot  matter,  refembling  melted. 
brafs,  and  which  is  the  Quid  lava.  This  lava  appeared  to  be  agitated  by  two  diflind:  ipo- 
tions ;  the  one  intefiine,  whirling,  and  tumultuous ;  and  the  other,  that  by  whichit  isim* 
pelled  upwards.  This  motion  in  particular  merited  to  be  examined  with  attention.  The 
liquid  matter  is  railed,  fometimes  with  more  and  ibmctimes  with  lefs  rapidity  within  the 
crater,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  from  the  up-' 
per  edge,  a  lound  is  heard  not  unlike  a  very  (hort  clap  of  thunder ;  while  at  the  fame 
mptnent  a  portion  of  the  lava,  feparated  into  a  thoufand  peices,  is  thrown  up,  with  inde- 
fcribable  fwiftnefs,  accompanied  with  a  cqpious  eruption  of  fmoke,  aflies,  and  fand. 
A  few  moments  before  the  report,  the  fuperficies  of  the  lava  is  inflated,  and  covered 
with  large  bubbles ;  fome  of  which  are  feveral  feet  in  diameter,  which  bubbles  prefently 
burft,  and)  at  the  fame  inftanit,  the  detonation  and  fiery  fliower  take  place.  After  the 
explofion,  the  lava  within  the  crater  finks,  but  foon  again  rifes  as  before,  and  new  tu- 
mours appear,  which  again  burfi:  and  produce  new  explofions.  When  the  lava  finks, 
it  produces  little  or  no  found ;  but  when  it  nfes,  and  efpecially  when  it  begins  to  be 
inflated  with  bubbles,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  found,  fimilar,  in  proportion  to  the  dif» 
ference  of  magnitude,  to  that  of  a  liquor  boiling  vehemently  in  a  calaron. 

I  remained  in  this  cavity,  which  fo  conveniently  Iheltered  me  from  danger,  an  hour  and 
a  quarter ;  during  which  time,  befides  the  obfervations  I  have  already  flated,  I  was  en- 
abled to  make  the  following : 

r  Every  ejection,  however  fmall,  was  not  only  accompanied  by  an  explofion,  but  was 
proportionate  to  it  in  its  intoifity.  Hence,  as  the  ftones  which  are  only  thrown  to  the 
height  pf  ten  or  twenty  vards  above  the  crater,  are  not  vifible  to  the  eye  at  a  diftancc, 
fo  neither  is  the  detonation,  by  which  fuch  ejections  are  accompanied,  fenfible  to  the 
«ar. 

In  the  fmaller  and  moderate  ejedions^  the  ftones  fell  back  Into  the  crater,  and  at  their 
collifion  with  the  fluid  lava  produced,  as,  I  have  already  faid,  a  found  fimilar  to  that  of 
water  ftruck  by  a  number  of  ftaves ;  but  in  the  greater  ejeclions,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  them  always  fell  without  the  mouth ;  though  that  lying  low,  and  furrounded 
with  heights,  the  greater  part  of  them  rolled  again  into  it.  Here,  however,  we  muft 
except  that  fide  of  the  crater  which  lies  immediately  over  the  precipice  before  defcrlbed. 
lince  there  every  ftone  which  fell  without  ihe  crater  bounded  down  the  declivity,  and 
delcended  to  the  fea.  When  I  viewed  this  precipice  from  the  water,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  terminate  in  a  point ;  but  here  I  diftindUy  perceived,  that,  where  it  reached  the  vol- 
cano, it  was  more  than  fixty  feet  hi  breadth. 

The  redncfs  of  thcl  arger  ignited  ftones,  (which  were  only  pieces  of  fcoriaccous  lava,) 
was  vifible  in  the  air,  notwithftanding  the  light  of  the  fun.  Many  of  them  clafhcd 
againft  each  other  and  were  broken,  which  happened  only  when  they  were  at  a  certain 
height ;  for,  when  they  were  nearer  to  the  volcano,  they  frequently  adh  red,  on  touch- 
ing each  other,  in  confequence  of  the  fluidity  they  retained.  The  lava  of  the 
crater,  when  it  rofe  or  fell,  emitted  but  little  fmoke  j  but  a  great  quantity  when  it 
exploded. 
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The  fmoke  ilTued  from  its  fiflures,  but  almoft  immediately  difappeared  after  the  ex- 
plofion.  It  might  be  compared  to  the  fmoke  produced  bv  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  and 
which  appears  and  difappears  with  the  flafh.  This  fmoke  appeared  to  me  extraneous 
to  the  lava ;  at  leaft,  the  fragments  of  the  latter  neither  fmoke  as  they  fly  in  the  air, 
nor  after  they  have  reached  the  ground.  "> 

In  confequence  of  the  alternate  rifmg  and  finking  of  the  lava,  according  as  it  is  in-' 
flated  or  makes  its  difcharge,  the  depth  of  the  crater  cannot  be  confidered  as  conftant. 
When  the  lava  is  at  its  height,  it  may  be  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
when  it  has  fubfided,  about  forty  or  fifty ;  the  greatell  rifing  of  the  lava  may,  therefore, 
be  efliniatt'd  at  about  twenty  feet. 

If  we  attentively  examine  the  edges  of  the  crater,  we  can  xlifcover  no  figns  that  the 
lava  has  ever  overflowed  the  brink,  much  iefs  that  it  has  poured  a  torrent  down  the 
fteep  fide  of  the  mountain. 

Though  the  ejections  of  the  larger  and  heavier  ftones  have  fhort  intermiflions,  thofe 
of  the  lefTer  and  lighter  have  fcarcely  any.  Did  not  the  eye  perceive  how  thefe  fhowers 
of  ftones  originate,  it  would  be  fuppofcd  that  they  fell  from  the  flcy  :  tlie  noife  of  the 
more  violent  eruptions  refcmbling  that  of  thunder,  and  the  darknefs  occafioned  by  the 
mounting  cloud  of  fmoke,  prefent  the  image  of  a  tempeft. 

Such  were  the  phenomena  of  the  volcano  of  Strombeli,  which  I  obferved  with  the 
utmoft  convenience  from  the  ftation  I  have  defcribed.  Though  it  is  impofTible  perfeftly 
to  pourtray  fuch  aftoniflung  fcencs  by  any  drawing  ;  the  reprefentation  I  have  given  in 
the  plate  of  a  part  of  Stromboli,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  adequate  idea 
of  the  principal  objects. 

In  this  plate  AAA  reprefcnts  tlie  vafl  column  of  fmoke  which,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
mountain,  iffues  from  a  deep  and  fpacious  cavern,  moving  direftly  upward.  B  B  B,  the 
numerous  flreams  of  fmoke  arifing  on  the  oppofite  fide,  above  which  I  am  myfelf  re- 
prefented,  (landing  in  the  cavity  of  the  rock  which  I  have  defcribed,  and  looking  down 
on  the  fhowers  of  fiery  matter  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  has  an 
opening  in  front  to  afford  a  view  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  crater  and  the  fiery  ejec- 
tions. A  part  of  the  latter  are  reprcfented  as  falling  at  the  top  of  the  precipit  •  which 
joins  to  the  edges  of  the  volcano,  down  which  they  bound,  and  precipitate  into  the  fea. 

To  the  appearances  already  defcribed,  which  1  obferved  by  day,  I  flvall  aild  oiiiers 
that  prefented  ihcmfelvcs  by  night ;  the  cavity  in  the  rock,  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, affording  me  the  convenience  to  make  my  obfervations,  likewile  at  that  time,. 
in  perfeft  fecuriiy. 

The  furface  of  the  burning  lava  within  the  crater  never  emitted  any  fenfil)le  flame, 
not  even  when  the  bubbles  upon  it  burft  with  an  explofion  ;  but  it  flione  with  a  glow- 
ing vivid  light,  and  rcfembled,  in  its  appearance,  melted  glafs  in  a  furnace.  From 
this  fui  face  the  light  diffufed  iifelf  around,  and  fhot  upwards,  but  with  irregularity, 
fometimes  rifing  and  fometimes  falling,  according,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  lava  itillt 
rofe  or  funk. 

This  light  in  the  air  became  more  vivid  at  every  ejeftion  of  ignited  flones ;  and  was 
likewife  increafed  in  intenfity  by  the  quantity  of  (parks  that  accompanied  each  ejection 
which  were  produced,  in  part,  from  the  breaking  of  a  number  of^the  ftones,  in  their 
clafhing  againft  each  other. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  volcano  during  the  night ;  but  wliile  I  \\i\r,  obferving 
it  in  my  fccurc  recefs,  and  contemplating  the  aflonifl«ir>g  fpeclaclc,  an  unexpefted  phe- 
nontenon  excited  in  me  much  more  alarm  than  pleafure.  The  eruptions  of  the  vol- 
cano fuddeniy  ceafcd,  the  boiling  lava  fank  lower  than  ulual,  without  agaij»  rifmg,  and 
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loft  it6  vivid  glowing  rednefs ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  numerous  ftreams  of  fmoke^ 
to  the  weft  of  the  volcano,  which  before  rofe  in  filence,  began  to  ifTue  with  a  loud  hifr> 
ing  found,  and  the  apertures  from  which  they  exhaled  to  fhine  with  a  bright  colour  of 
fire.  I  know  nothing  to  which  the  found  produced  by  the  iffuing  of  thefe  fumes  can 
be  more  projierly  compared  than  the  blowing  of  large  bellows  into  a  furnace  by  which 
metals  are  melted ;  fuch  as  I  have  feen  at  Zalatna  in  Tranfylvania,  and  Schemmtz,  and 
Kremnitz,  in  Huflgary ;  except  that  thefe  volcanic  bellows  roared  a  hundred  times  louder^ 
and  almoft  deafened  the  ear. 

The  unexpedled  change  within  the  crater,  and  my  nearnefs  to  thofe  fumes,  which, 
as  they  abounded  with  highly  noxious  fulphareous  vapours,  I  feared  might  have  niif- 
chievous  effeds,  alarmed  me  fo  much,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  a  place 
which  appeared  fo  dangerous,  and  feeking  fafety  in  flight ;  had  not  the  guides  encou- 
raged me  to  flay,  affuring  me,  from  their  repeated  experience,  that  my  fears  were 
groundlefs.  "  The  burning  matter  which  boils  within  the  cavern,"  faid  one  of  them,. 
"  alw.iys  contains  a  great  quantity  of  air.  This  air  has  at  prefent  left  the  fire,  and  paf- 
fed  through  fubterraneous  paffages  to  thofe  apertures  from  which  the  fmoke  ifl'ues,  and 
which  we  call  refpiri  (vent-holes"^  becaufe  t^^ere  the  air  from  the  fire  finds  vent.  But 
there  is'nothing  to  fear :  the  noife  of  thefe  vent-holes  will  foon  ceafe,  and  the  crater  boil 
and  throw  out  burning  matter  as  before." 

My  companion  gave  mc  this  account  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed  he  had  himfclf  no- 
idea  of  danger,  and  the  event  happened  precifely  as  he  foretold.  In  a  very  Ihort  time 
the  fumes  and  the  volcano  returned  to  their  former  ftate.  My  two  guides  afterwards  af- 
fured  me  that  this  appearance  very  rarely  happened,  and  when  it  did  was  never  of  long: 
duration.  From  this  difcourfe,  and  other  converfation  which  I  had  with  them  after- 
wards, I  perceived  that  thefe  tv^o  natives  of  Stromboli  were  better  acquainted  than  any 
other  perfon  with  the  fecrets  of  their  volcano,  and  the  explanation  they  had  given  me  of 
the  phenomenon  1  had  witncflfed,  appeared  to  me  extremely  judicious. 

1  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bubbles  which  arife  in  the  liquid  lava,  and  burft 
with  an  explofion,  are  generated  by  an  elaftic  fluid  there  collefted  and  confined,  which 
being  dilated  by  the  ftrong  attion  of  the  fire,  and  incapable  eafily  to  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  tenacious  lava,  violently  burfis  it,  and  ruflies  above  the  crater,  producing  at 
the  fame  time  a  detonation  Hence  originate  the  fliowers  of  ejeded  matter,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  copious,  and  rife  to  a  nre;\t(  r  or  lefs  height,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
It  fs  quantity  and  (Irength  of  this  fluid;  which  efcaping,  at  every  explofion,  from  the 
upper  parts  of  tlie  lava,  thefe  fink,  and  again  rife  when  they  have  received  a  frcih  fupply. 
Suppofing,  then,  the  fource  of  the  fluid  confined,  from  time  to  time,,  within  the  liquid 
lava,  to  be  inexhauflible,  we  fliall  eafily  perceive  that  the  eruptions  muft  be  inceifant* 
if  from  the  extreme  tenacity  of  the  lava,  its  want  of  fufticLmt  fluidity,  or  any  other  un- 
known caufe,  it  fhould  be  unable  to  burft  it,  and  open  itfelf  a  paflage  within  the  crater,, 
it  will  make  its  way  through  the  fubterraneous  channels  to  thofe  apertures  from  whiclv. 
the  fumes  afcend,  through  which  it  will  iflue,  with  confiderable  noife,  till  the  obllacle 
it  met  with  in  the  lava  be  removed.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  lava  will  fink  without  again  rif- 
ing  during  this  interval,  and  will  lofe  its  fiery  rednefs  from  being  no  longer  urged  by 
the  energy  of  the  elaftic  fluid  j  while^  from  the  contrary  reafon,  the  apertures  from 
which  the  fumes  iflue  will  acquire  a  glowing  rednefs,  beca-ife  the  fluid  efcapcs  through 
them  with  violence. 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  floated  in  my  mind,  when,  the  night  being  confidcrably 
advanced,  I  returned  home,  with  my  imagination  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  obj.  iSts  I 
had  fcen,    Thefe  ideas  I  afterwards,  in  a  cooler  moment,  recalled  to  a  rigorous  exa- 
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filiation,  eiiquiring,  efpecially,  vhat  might  be  the  nature  of  volcanic  gafes,  not  only 
of  fuch  as  arc  imprironci.i  intho  Jiquid  lavas  of  Stromboli,  but  of  tholi-  v.hkh  are  infkj- 
parable  from  other  burninjTYolcanos ;  as  likcwill-  in  what  manner  they  ad,  to  produce 
fhe  ejcflions;  objefts  which  appear  to  me  to  be  at  once  new  and  Iiij^hly  interefting. 
Thefe  enquh-ies  produced  a  number  of  obfervaiions  a:\A  connerted  expfriments,  which 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  prclcnt  the  reader  in  anotlier  part  of  the  work  tiian  in  this 
phcc,  both  becaufe  they  regard  votcanos  in  general,  and  becaiife  to  littail  and  explain 
them  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  prefent  fubjed,  which  is  to  I'peak  of  the  objects  I 
obferved  in  this  volcanic  country.  i\slliave,  tlverefore,  given  fome  account  of  the 
nature  and  conformation  of  Stromboli,  and  the  moll  remarkable  phenomena  of  its 
volcano,  1  fljall  proceed  lo  defcribc,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  dUFefent  fubftances 
ol  which  this  ifland  is  compofed. 
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The  cowponentfuhjlanccs  of  this  ijland  are  fcoria.,  lavas^  tufat.,  fumica,  aiulfpc^'vliir  Iron.-'^ 
Three  kinds  of  fcoria. — ThefirJ}  kind  has  fame  degree  of  vitrification. —  Stromboli  pro- 

■  duces  no  true  vitrifications  or  enamels,— -The  name  of  pumice  not  fuit able  to  this  kind  of 
^    fcoria.'-' Its  ejedion,  and  the  figure  which  itfometimes  takes  in  the  air.— Second  kind  of 

'  fcoriOf  far  which  Stromboli  is  remarkable.— Its  decompofition  where  the  acidfulphureout 
.    vapours  prevail.— Tlye  fubflances  thrvwn  out  of  Stromboli  more  ailed  on  by  the  fire^  than 
thofe  ej({led  by  other  vokanos.—Tlje  adivity  of  the  fires  of  Stromboli  has  long  remained 
.    the  fame. '^Falfe  opinion  of  fomc^  that  volcanic  glafj'es  derive  their  origin  from  re-melted 
\    lavas.  —  Third  kind  of  fcoria. — All  th^e  three  kinds  offcoria  originally  porphyry  with 
\    a  bornfione  bafe.-—hnumeration  of  tlx  different  lavas  of  Stromboli.  — Its  tufas  and  pu- 
mices.^ Specular  iron.— -Dangerous  fituation  in  which  the  latter  is  found.— Its  cryftaUi- 
»    xatioHt  beauty^  and  variety.— Flakes  offulphate  of  lime  (felenite  or  gypfumj  incrufi  funif 
of  thefe  cry/ialUzationst  which  confift  of  very  thin  leaves  of  iron  faftcned  on  each  other.— 
Hardnefsf  and,  at  the  fante  timet  f'^Xihty  of  this  iron.— Changes  produced  in  ity  iQhfn 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  furnare^  andwat  excited  by  oxygenous  gas  (dephlogifiicatcd  air). 
'—Decompofed  lava  the  matrix  of  this  fpecular  iron.—Caufe  of  this  decompofition. —  Covt- 
parifon  between  this  fpecular  iron  difcovered  by  the  author ^  and  that  noticed  by  others  in 
volcanic  matters. — This  fpecular  iron  produced  in  the  dry  way.—Rarenefs  cf  it  in  volca- 
nic  countries.— Sulphureous  acids  produce  no  change  in  the  iron  of  Stromboli. — Its  anti' 
quity.—The  ifland  of  Stromboli  formed  by  rocks  cf  porphyry  y  melted  by  fubterraneous  con- 
'    Jiagrations,  and  thrown  up  by  the  fca.— Different  pt'^phyries  of  countries  not  volcanic  ex- 

■  pofid  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace  ^  to  compare  the  changes  caufcd  in  them  by  that  with  thofe 
produced  by  the  volcanic  fire. — The  epoch  of  the  firjl  confiagratitns  cf  hirombcli  tint-.rior 

,:    to  all  hifiory. — Few  notices  left  cf  them  by  the  ancients.— Strabo's  accounts  if  Siionibdh 

and  I'oUaao.'— The  eruptions  of  the  latter  mountain  mufi  have  been  more  Jreqvtnt  and 

firongcr,  in  the  time  of  that  geographer y  than  at  pre/hit,— Wind  wbich^  luardir,;^  to 

Diodirus  Sicutusy  bUwfrcm  thtfe  two  if  lands. — Mijlake  of  Cluveriusy  that  in  his  time 

the  crater  ofStromboii  was  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.— The  nwfi  ancle  nl  epoch  if  tl  e 

.,  confliigration  cf  Stromboli,  known  to  us  frcm  hifiory,  anterior  to  the  Chrifiian  era  by  about 
ago  years.— Enquiries  relative  to  the  nuittrrs  which  have  fo  Icng  nuintain  cd  this  c^n- 
fiiigration. 

THE  fubftanccs  of  which  this  ifland  is  formed,  at  lead  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
^ifcover,  are  Icorix,  lavas,  pumices,  and  fpecular  iron  \  as  likcwiic  the  fand  of  which  i 

havf 
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have  fufficiently  fpoken  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Of  the  fcorix  there  are  three  kinds  J^ 
the  firit  is  extremely  light,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  on  it  the  violence  of  the  fire  has 
taken  mod  effeft.  Some  finall  pieces  are  coated  over  with  a  true  vamifh  of  glafs ;  the 
others  in  general  confifl  of  femi'tranfparent  vitreous  threads,  fome  of  vtrhich  are  as  fine 
as  the  threads  of  a  fpidcr's  web.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  matter  was  in  a 
Itate  of  fcmi-vitrification,  when  its  parts  were  feparated  by  the  eladic  fluids,  and  rendered 
extremely  porous  ;  but  that  fome  of  it,  inftead  of  feparating,  lengthened  into  threads, 
which  hardened  on  its  contact  with  the  air.  We  perceive  likewife,  that  only  a  degree 
more  of  heat  was  neceffary  to  render  the  vitrification  complete. 

Of  the  various  bodies  ejected  by  the  volcano  of  Stroml?oli,  this  kind  of  fcoria  appears 
to  bo  that  on  which  it  has  afted  with  mod  elFeft.  It  has  not,  however,  been  changed 
into  a  true  glafs,  if  we  except  fome  pieces  of  very  inconfiderable  fize.  The  conflagration 
of  Stromboli  has  never,  therefore,  arrived  at  this  degree  of  violence,  as  1  could  not  find 
(liroughout  the  whole  ifland  either  vitrifications  or  enamels.  The  natives  themfelves 
indeed  fufficiently  fatisfied  me  of  their  non-exiftence,  as  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  ifland 
of  Lipari  are  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Eolian  ifles,  under  the  commoa 
name  of/erizzl. 

But  may  not  the  fcoria  here  defcribed  as  in  a  great  degree  filamentous,  be  confidered 
as  a  fpecies  of  pumice  ?  I  certainly  do  not  perceive  in  it  the  diftinguifliing  charafteriftics,, 
for  the  fibrous  quality  alone  is  not  fuflicient.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  any 
flone,  in  confequence  of  the  a^ion  of  volcanic  fires,  pafles  into  the  ftate  of  pumice,  cer- 
tain determinate  conditions  are  required,  either  ia  it,  or  in  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
it  is  expofed,  or  perhaps  in  both,  which  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known  to  volcanic  natiT- 
ralifts,  notwithftanding  the  attention  they  have  beftowcd  on  the  fubjeffc.  Of  this  the 
prefent  fcoria  may  fumifli  an  example.  The  ftone  which  was  its  bafe,  by  the  aOioii 
of  fire,  had  been  diflblved  into  lava  within  the  crater  y  and  this  lava  by  the  a£Uon  of 
claflic  fluids,  and  probably  by  that  likewife  of  fulphur,  has  become  a  filamentous  fub- 
Aance,  and  as  its  filaments  are  vitreous,  appears  to  fliew  an  immediate  difpofition  to 
change  into  pumice  ;  but  it  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  become  that  fubftance,  as  ap- 
pears  by  the  fmall  pieces  which  have  alTumed  the  thin  vitreousr  coating.  Were  the  fires 
of  Stromboli  more  violent  and  powerful,  the  ftones  which  are  melted  and  thrown  out 
would  pafs  from  the  ilate  of  fcoria  to  that  of  perfed  glafs,  without  firll  acquiring  the 
nature  of  pumice. 

The  fcorisE  of  this  kind  are  never  thrown  by  the  volcano  in  large  pieces  to  any  great 
diflance,  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  they  break  and  pulverize. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a  few  pieces  of  thefe  fcoria:  incline  to  a  cylindrical 
figure,  and  that  their  filaments  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Both  thefe  ef- 
feds,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  attributed  to  the  projeftile  impetus  received  from  the  elaftic 
fluids  when  forced  from  the  lava  in  the  crater ;  thofe  pieces  not  having  had  time  to 
take  a  globular  form,  both  from  their  fuddcn  cooling  and  coagulation  in  the  air,  and 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  kind  of  fcoria,  I  mean  that  for  which 
Stromboli  is  celebrated,  and  of  which  its  ejeflions  principally  confift.  This  fpecies  in- 
its  external  appearance  has  no  cflTential  difference  from  the  former ;  but  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  nearly  three  times  as  great,  it  is  not  at  all  fibrous,  and  only  exhibits  the  fllghteft 
figns  of  a  beginning  vitrification.  In  other  refpefts,  like  the  greater  part  of  fcoria:,  it 
is  not  only  rough,  fcattered  over  with  tumours  and  irregular  figures,  and  every  where 
fcorified  ;  but  it  is  full  of  vacuities  of  round,  oblong,  and  other  forms.  The  largeft  of 
thefe  are  about  h&lf  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fmalleil  almoft  invifible.    They  extend 

through 
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through  every  part  of  the  fcoria  quite  to  the  innennod  fubfiance,  even  in  the  larged 
pieces ;  and  in  the  centre  of  Ibtne  they  are  found  more  numerous  and  large.  Hence 
it  appears  that  a  univerfal  eflfervefcence  of  the  eladic  fluids  mud  have  previulcd  in  the 
fubdance  of  thefe  fcoria:  while  they  were  in  a  fluid  date.  The  internal  furfacc  of  each 
of  thefe  cavities  is,  as  it  were,  coated  with  a  dull  dark-red  varniih,  while  the  red  of  the 
fcoria  is  black.  To  difcover  the  vifiblecharafteridics  of  this  fcoria,  it  muit  be  examined 
with  a  lens  in  the  recent  fradures :  we  then  perceive  that  the  grain  is  not  very  fine, 
without  brilliancy,  and  of  a  uniform  texture.  Its  hardnefs  is  moderate,  its  fradure  ir- 
regular,  it  gives  fome  fparks  with  (leel,  emits  a  weak  earthy  odour,  and  attrafts  the  mag- 
netic needle  at  the  didance  of  half  a  line.  Thefe  exterior  marks  afford  ground  to  belitve 
that  this  fcoria  has  for  its  bafe  the  horn-done ;  and  its  component  principles  contirm 
the  fuppofition  beyond  contradidion. 

This  bafc  however,  is  not  homogeneous,  Hnce  it  contains  feltfpars  and  dioeris.  On 
examining  it  with  attention,  we  perceive  that  it  is  interfperl'cd  with  a  great  number  of 
Doiall  white  Ipots,  which  form  a  remarkable  contrad  with  the  black  ground  on  which 
they  appear.  By  having  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  the  lens,  we  difcover  that  thefe  fpots  are 
fcales  of  feltfpar.  As  they  are  quite  flat,  wherever  they  are  viewed  in  the  fradure,  they 
appear  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  but  longer  when  feen  on  a  flat  furface. 

The  number  of  the  ihoerls  contained  in  this  fcoria  is  very  confiJerably  lefs  than  that 
of  the  feltfpars,  but  they  are  much  larger.  They  are  of  a  black  colour,  and  in  figure 
prifms,  the  length  of  many  of  which  is  Ave  lines,  and  the  breadth  two.  It  is,  however, 
very  diflicult  to  extrad  entire  prifms  from  the  Icuria,  on  account  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  it. 

They  may  be  obtained  much  more  eafily  in  certain  low  bottoms  near  the  crater, 
where  they  may  be  found  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  the  fmall  fragments  of  which  are 
there  accumulated  in  great  quantities.  Detached  ilioerls  may  there  be  found  little  al- 
tered by  theati.iofphere  and  elements;  many  of  them  indeed  fradured  and  mutilated, 
.but  fome  few  entire,  and  dill  preferving  their  pniinatic  dgure,  which  is  odohedrous, 
and  terminated  by  two  pyranuds  *.  They  will  fcarcely  cut  glafs,  and  conlequently  can- 
not be  very  hard.  Their  appearance  is  vitreous,  and  they  fceni  as  uninjured  as  when 
they  were  in  the  rock,  their  primitive  matrix. 

ficfides  the  feltfpars  and  lliDerls,  thefe  fcoria:  contain  various  other  fmall  doncs,  which 
I  at  fird  doubted  whether  I  ihould  confideras  another  fpecies  of  flioerls,  or  as  what  have 
been  called  volcanic  chryfolites.  They  have  the  tranfparency  of  glafs,  and  are  of  beau- 
tiful colours.  Some  are  of  a  fine  {^rals  green,  others  of  a  deeper  emerald  green,  and 
others  of  a  mixture  of  green  and  yellow.  Some  of  thefe  qualities,  which  are  common 
to  chryfolites,  and  to  certain  fpecies  of  Ihoerls,  cauled  mo  to  doubt,  when  I  fird  exa- 
mined them,  whether  I  fliould  clafs  them  with  the  former  or  the  latter.  But  befiJes 
that  I  could  not  difcover  that  they  had  any  regular  figure,  the  eafe  with  which  they  were 
fufed  with  the  blow-pipe,  determined  me  rather  to  confiJer  them  as  Ihoerls. 

From  the  obfcrvations  that  have  .ilrcaiiy  been  made,  it  fecms  clear  that  thefe  two  fpe- 
cies of  fcoria'  aie  of  the  nature  ot  porphyry,  as  thoy  are  compofcd  of  a  horn-done  in 
which  feltfjurs  and  ftioerls  arc  incorporated  f.  , 

•  The  original  has  "  two  dihedrous  pyramids"  {Jut  firamidi  firdre).  But  (as  llie  German  tranflator  hai 
ri.;htly  rcmark-ril)  who  !i45  ever  kcw  a  pyumid  with  imly  two  (iju;'  I  have,  therefore,  with  liira,  omiiuJ 
tht  woid,  whi^h  mull  have  bern  inltrtcd  by  fome  miftakc.— T. 

f  It  appearc  to  br  provrtl  Ij>  tlie  moll  recent  d'fcovericb  of  chemical  analyfia,  tliai  the  b.ife  of  the  greater 
Ditri  ofporphyriea  is  (hotrl  in  the  maf»,  or  horn-Uoix,  or  liapp  \  thuui{h  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ihi'i  hale  ia 
liJu*ifc  iiequcnily  iihctou*.  M-ny  of  ihe  la»a>.  therefore,  of  the  Phlegrcan  fields,  vrhich  ]  have  dtlcribtd 
iu  the  firll  volume,  may  be  rcfrncd  to  this  kind  of  (louc. 

But 
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But  before  I  difmifs  this  fecond  kind  of  fcori.i,!  muft  make  one  more  obfcrvation  on 
it.  Some  pieces  of  this  fcoria  lay  near  the  apertures,  from  which  the  dreams  of  fiiioke 
I  have  already  mentioned  arofe  to  the  weft  of  the  volcano.  I  collefted  fomeof  ihefe, 
which  had  almoft  ftoppcd  up  one  of  the  orifices  through  which  the  fumes  iflued,  and 
which  confequently  was  ftrongly  aclcd  on  by  them.  Thefe  pieces  had  underc;one 
changes  fimiiar  to  thof-^  of  the  Iwas  of  Solfatara.  They  had  loft  their  black  colour, 
were  covered  with  light-ycllowifh  crnft,  and  were  become  fo  foft  that  they  might  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  The  (hocrls,  however,  in  tiie  part  where  t'ais  alteration  had  takcfi 
place,  had  undergone  no  chanrre.  But  the  fu'phureous  acid  which  haJ  a£led  on  this 
icoria,  befides  having  in  part  decoinpofod  it,  had  likewife  produced  in  its  cavities  fmail 
aggregates  of  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum),  and  fulphate  of  lime  (gypfum).  Thisobfer- 
vation  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  not  on  volcanic  produfts  long  fmce  decom- 
pofed,  which  decompofition  there  is  every  rcafon  to  believe  muft  have  been  effected  by 
the  means  of  fulphurcous  acids  ;  but,  ii'.ftrud^ed  by  nature  herfelf,  on  a  produft  aftu- 
'ally  undergoing  decompofition,  and  thus  prcfenting  an  incontcftablc  proof  of  the  power 
of  thefe  acids  to  dccompofc  fuch  fubftances. 

I  have  denominated  the  principal  matters  ejeflcd  by  StromboK,  and  on  which  I  have 
hitherto  treated,  fcoria: ;  though,  according  to  the  judicious  and  juft  remark  of  M.Do* 
lomicu,  thefe  differ  from  lavas  only  in  having  undergone  greater  alteration  within  the 
volcano,  having  been  more  inflated,  and  acquired  a  furface  more  rugged,  and  of  a  more 
irregular  form  ;  and  fuch  precifely  is  the  appearance  of  the  ftones  thrown  out  by  Strom- 
boH.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  difference  of  thefe  circumftances  is  not  intrinfic  and 
elTential ;  and  that,  therefore,  what  I  have  termed  fcoria  may  be  likewife  called  lava,  only 
more  changed  in  the  volcano,  fmce  it  is  in  fubftance  the  fame  matter  melted  by  the  fire, 
and  differently  modified  by  the  elaftic  gafes.  I  think,  notwithftanding,  that  I  have  ex- 
prefled  myfelf  with  fufficient  propriety,  when,  in  the  lad  chapter,  I  faid  that  the  lava 
fwelled,  funk,  burft,  and  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  though  I  have  afterwards  called 
the  congealed  pieces  of  it  fcoriae,  fince  they  poflefs  the  charaGteriftics  of  that  fubftance. 

With  refpeft  to  the  matters  that  ferment  and  boil  up  in  the  crater  of  StromboH,  I 
fliall  here  make  a  remark  which  may  defervc  confideration.  This  volcano,  befides  the 
fingularity  of  having  been  in  a  continual  ftate  of  eruption  from  time  immemorial,  has 
alfo  this  other,  that  the  fubftances  it  ejefts  are  more  repeatedly  afted  on  by  the  fires  of 
its  crater  than  in  other  volcanos.  The  latter  being  fituated  at  the  fummit  of  fteep  moun> 
tains,  having  once  thrown  out  their  ignited  ftones  beyond  the  edges  of  the  fiery  gulf, 
never  receive  them  again,  as  they  pour  headlong  down  their  fides.  But  the  crater  of 
Stromboli  is  fituated  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  furrounded,  except  only  on  the  fide 
which  faces  the  north,  by  fteep  precipices;  fo  that, befides  the  fcorize  which  are  thrown 
up  perpendicularly,  and  fall  again  immediately  into  it,  great  quantities  which  are  thrown 
beyond  its  edges  roll  down  the  declivities,  and  return  again  into  it.  When  we  confider, 
therefore,  how  many  ages  this  recurrence  of  burning  matters  into  the  volcano  has  con- 
tinued, we  might  expeft  that  from  the  continued  adion  of  the  fire  they  muft  approach 
very  near  to  a  vitreous  nature,  or  rather  be  changed  into  perfeft  glafs ;  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  the  fa^.  I  caufed  a  quantity  of  fcoria  to  be  dug  up  from  the  depth  of  eight 
feet,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  found  it  exaftly  refemble 
that  on  the  furface,  though  it  muft  have  been  cjefted  fo  long  a  time  before.  It  is  like- 
wife  to  be  remarked  that  the  (hoerls  in  the  recent  fcorisc  are  as  entire,  and  as  completely 
cryftallized,  as  thofe  in  the  moft  ancient. 

Thefe  obfervations  arc  a  certain,  and,  in  my  opinion,  elegant  proof  that  the  activity 
of  the  fire  has  never  be«n,  in  former  ages,  either  greater  or  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

vol.  V,  Q  Not 
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Not  Iffs,  fince  then  the  fufion  of  the  matters  in  the  crater  would  not  have  taken  place, 
and  confequenily  there  would  have  been  no  eruptions ;  nor  greater,  (at  leall  not  in  any  _ 
confidcr.ihle  degree,)  otherwife  the  fcoria:  would  have  been  completely  vitrified,  and  the 
(hoerls  fiifed,  as  we  find  them  by  our  common  fires  when  intenfc. 

Hence  likewirc  appears  what  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion  of  fume  natura- 
lifls,  who  have  fuppofed  that  volcanic  glaffes  owe  their  origin  to  the  refu/ion  of  lavas  ; 
fince,  as  wc  have  feen,  no  true  glafs  has  ever  been  thrown  out  by  Stromboli,  notwith- 
Aanding  the  multiplied  rcfufions  of  the  ejeCled  fcorix,  or  fcoriacecus  lavas,  if  any  fliould 
chpofe  to  call  then;  by  that  name  *. 

",  But  it  is  time  to  confider  the  third  fpccies  of  fcoria.  This  properly  b-lorgs  to  the 
ancient  volcano,  and  is  found,  on  removing  the  fand,  at  a  fmall  depth,  on  the  eud  fide  of 
the  ifland,  a  little  above  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  difpoied  in  (Irata  forming 
one  body  with  the  fubjaccnt  lavas,  which  at  fome  didant  period  ilowed  from  the  fummit 
of  Stromboli  into  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  make  great  ufe  of  this  fcoria  to  build  their 
houfcs,  as  it  is  very  firm  and  very  light,  which  lightnefs  arifes  from  the  fmall  quani"  , 
of  matter  it  contains  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  its  great  poroufnefs.  As  the  ij ra- 
tions which  feparate  the  cells  or  pores  are  very  thin,  it  is  difllcult  properly  to  cxiiMune 
this  fcoria,  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  higheit  antiauity.  After  as  attcDti.ti  an  exa- 
mination as  I  could  bellow,  I  difcovered  in  it  black  flioerls  and  whit  feln^ .«;-  .  The 
body  of  its  fubflance  does  not  differ,  that  I  could  perceive,  from  that  of  the  ochcr  two 
kinds. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  three  kinds  of  fcorine  of  StromIx)li,  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  fay  that  other  enquirers  may  not  difcover  more  fpecies,  I  fhull  noxt  proceed  to  enu- 
merate and  defcribe  the  lavas,  which,  for  the  fake  of  order,  I  (hall  divide  into  poroua 
and  folid,  beginning  wiib  the  former. 

I.  This  lava  forms  an  afcent  of  fome  hundred  paces,  to  the  weft  of  thciifland.  The 
eye  does  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  recognize  it  as  a  product  not  at  all  differing  in  fub- 
fluncc  from  the  fecond  fpccies  of  fcoria.  It  has  the  fame  ground,  confidence,  and  co« 
lour;  and  contains  the  fame  feltfi^ars  and  (hoerls,  both  of  which  are  in  like  manner  uu- 
mutilated,  and  have  the  fame  cry'u  Jlization.  It  likowifc  gives  fparks,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, with  ftcel.  But  the  fizo  r  j  number  of  its  cavities  or  pores  is  lefs,  the  folid  parts 
arc  more  fmooth,  nor  have  they  in  their  grain  that  irregularity  which  appears  to  be  in- 
fcparable  iVom  fcoriac.  "We  might  therefore  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  produce  of  the  prefent 
volcano  ;  nor  (hould  I  objed  to  that  fuppofition,  were  the  courfe  of  the  lava  on  that 
fide  ;  but  1  find  it  is  directed  towards  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  every 
rcafon  to  believe  thu  greater  volcano  anciently  was  fituated.  1  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  this  was  its  fource. 

II.  This  lava  is  lefs  porous.     The  grain  has  fomcwhat  of  a  filiceous  appearance.    It 
IS  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  gives  fparks  plentifully  with  fteel.     It  contains  but  few  felt- 
fpar  fcalcs,  but  innumerable  (hoerls.     It  ik^  op  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  in  large  ■ 
finglc  flones.    ^  ,:  ..  ^  ;,».,,,(    ,  , 

III.  The  difference  between  this  lava  and  that  of  Kc  !T.  '■.b'jL  fmall,  and  conCid^  r.\ 
its  greater  porofity,  and  a  feeble  ..gillaceous  odour.  Thi:  '.  "  found  1  .red  over 
the  ifland.     The  petrofilcx  is  the  bafe  of  both  tbefe  I 
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*  VViih  refptft  to  tlie  matters  cjefted  by  Stromboli  which  fcorify  and  do  not  vitrify,  it 
fjid  :hat  thii  aoes  not  happen,  btcaiifr  tlicy  have  not  caloric  enough  to  become  glafs,  but 
~S  l:.eie  matter*,  which,  originating  from  the  boiiv-llone,  only  produce  fcoriiication,  an( 
^'ii.    Hy  of  iron  they  contain. 

't'h      -fo^in;^  may  at  fiift  view  aopear  plauHble,  but  ia  fufficicDtly  refuted  by  the  cafy  vitrification  of 
*'*(<«  tc^    0.  ill  the  f'ti.uce,  aa  ve  (lull  I'cc  prcftaily. 
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t  Oiall  now  fpeak  of  the  folid  lavas,  which  I  fo  term,  not  bccaufe  they  are  without 
port. ,  but  bccaufe  their  pores  are  fo  minute  that  they  escape  the  eye.  »-■■•.  i 

I.  1  his  lava,  notwithftandinj?  its  folidity,  is  friable,  tnd  give*  fparfts  Feebly  vvkh  fteel, ' 
It  abounds  in  fchfpars,  and  flill  more  in  flioerls.  It  is  of  a  irk-grey  colour;  its  baf(i  ' 
is  ho  II  ftone,  and  confcquently  it  emits  an  eanhy  o  ioiir. 

II.  This  fecond  fpecies  of  folid  lava  is  ftill  mort  triable  than  the  former,  ahd  it  has 
•A  c(.nfiderable  ai-ilI;iceous  odour.     It  contains  no  (hoerls,  but  fo  abounds  in  feltfpars' 
that  they  occupy  more  tli»n  one  third  of  its  raaf"^,  and  arc  eafily  difting<n(bed,  ns  they 
are  of  a  fliiiiintT  whitenefs  on  a  li     vn  ground.      Their  liimollac  are  diftributed  equally-^ 
through  its  wh  )lc  contexture.     I  collected  both  this  lava,  and  that  of  No.  I.  froin  feve-* 
ral  currents  of  it  on  the  iouth-caft  fide  of  Stromboli.  J 

III.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  r^ught  to  cull  this  (lone  a  lava,  as  i     s  a  porphyry  of  a' 
beautiful  dark-red  colour,  which  changes   o  a  black  as  fonn  as  it  is  ca  ^'^^f^d  to  the  afti- 
vity  of  the  furnace.     The  place,  likewile,  in  which  I  found  it,  contn    ncs  to  increafe' 
my  doubts.     This  was  a  hill  of  tufa  forming  a  large  inclined  itratum,  oi     he  ftmth-ealV 
iide  of  theifland,  within  which  it  is  found  in  large  maffes.     I  was  led,  therefore,  to  con- 
joclurc,  that  both  this  porphyry  and  the  tufa  might  have  been  thr   wn  out  by  the  vol 
cano  without  having  been  expofed  to  the  violence  of  the  ^re.        ^m  l*ili.  however," 
unable  to  form  any  determinate  conclufion,  fmcelaminpr  ieihoni     fev^rr    )ther  Ipe- 
cimens  of  porphyry,  which  bear  indubitable  marks  of  having  been  fuM,  tli   ugh  they 
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IHII  retain  a  beautiful  red  colour,  as  v.  ill  be  feenwhen  I  come  to  (mtt 
Lipari.  However  this  may  be,  this  ftcne  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilo 
white  feitfpars,  and  takes  a  fine  and  br  Jiant  polifh. 

IV.  This  lava  which  is  found  in  a  loii':;-continued  current,  on  the  i 
Stromboli,  contains,  as  ufual,  fcattercd  r  Mtfpars.     It  is  of  a  blackcol>>ui 
(lone  bafe,  and  emits  a  ftrong  earthy  od<  ^ur.     It  is  accompanied  with  va 
and  black  flioerls.     A  number  of  curling    eins  and  waves  appear  in  it,  w 
were  produced  when  it  flowed  fhim  the  mountain.    Though  it  is  folid,  it 
ral  fmall  cavities,  all  of  which  are  long  ellipfes,  all  placed  in  the  direflicr 
rent  from  which  they  certainly  derive  their  figure. 

Thefe  are  the  fcoriae  and  lavas  found  at  Stromboli,  omitting  a  few  van 
would  only  fwell  the  work,  without  adding  to  its  utility. 

According  to  the  divifion  I  have  made,  aftt  r  the  lavas,  I  (hould  proceed  rr  ^p^ak  bt' 
the  tufas,  as  I  have  already  given  the  reader  to  underftand  they  are  not  wanting  'p  ''nme 
parts  of  the  ifland.  But  I  think  I  fully  defcribe  thefe,  when  I  fay  that  they  are  u  '■(ril- 
laccousearth,  pulverizable,  extremely  bibacious  of  a  grey  colour,  cOhtainingfra;,naents 
of  fcltfpar  and  flioerl,  and  which,  in  the  fumac .',  hardens  without  tnelting.  Such,  at 
leaft,  are  the  characters  of  the  tufas  which  1  obU  rved  at  StrombilL'  " 

I  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  kind  of  the  volca  ic  productions  oPthis'lflandj'the  pu- 
mices. Thefe  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mo  ntain,  at  about  ^ne^fhird  of  its  height, 
on  the  fides  of  fome  pathways  which  crofs  feveral  ineyards,  and  in  ihe'fkH'i'ows  made  by 
the  defcent  of  the  waters.  They  are  not  found  ii  maflfes,  and  ftill  -left  iti  currents,  but 
in  fniall  pieces,  which  are  not  numerous,  and  it  ib  eafy  to  perceive  that  they  have  been^ 
brought  above  ground  by  the  labours  of  men,  or  hy  the  aftion  of  the  rains  ;  and,  fol-° 
lowing  the  traces  they  afford,  we  find  them  buricc  under  the  fand,  at  the  depth  of  fe- 
veral feet.  Here  they  are  but  thinly  fcattered,  and  are  in  the  fame  ftate  aitr  when  thrown 
otit  of  the  volcano.  I  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain  from  what  crater  they  originated, 
whether  the  ancient,  the  prefcnt,  or  fome  other,  the  remembrance  and  traces  of  which 
are  loft;  ;is  nothing  aftbrds  any  light  to  direft  my  refearches  relative  to  this  obfcur«i 

Q  2  queftion. 
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queftion.  I  found  them  in  no  other  part  of  the  ifland.  As  they  do  not  differ  iron)  the 
more  common  and  known  fpecies,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  a  long  delcription 
of  them.  I  (hall  only  fay  that  their  bafe  is  petrofiliceous,  wiu  a  mixture,  as  ufualt 
of  feltfpars. 

Stroiiiboli  has,  therefore,  at  fome  other  period  thrown  out  pumices,  though  it  does 
not  ejcdl  them  at  prefent.  A  fimilar  change,  though  on  a  larger  fcale,  we  find  like> 
wife  take  place  in  Vefuvius. 

The  different  kinds  of  fcorisc  and  lavas  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace  in 
feparate  crucibles,  the  bafe,  whether  of  petrofilex  or  hom.ftone,  changes  into  a  fhining, 
ebullient,  but  hard  glafs,  with  a  fufion  of  the  (hoerls,  but  not  of  the  feltfpars.  From  the 
pumice  was  obtained  a  glafs,  lighter  from  the  multitude  of  its  pores,  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  dully  tranfparent. 

It  now  reaiains  to  fpeak  of  the  iron,  the  fifth  and  lad  of  the  volcanic  produdions 
which  I  found  on  this  ifland.  This  is  fpecular.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  fpecies  of 
metal  has  been  likcwife  obferved  in  other  volcanos  ;  but  it  gave  me  pleafure  that  1  was 
the  firft  who  had  difcovered  it  in  the  Lipari  iflands  ;  and  this  pleafure  was  confidcrably 
increafed,  when  I  perceived  that  the  cr)'itallizations  of  this  iron  were  much  larger  than 
thofe  which  had  been  obferved  by  others ;  and,  confequently,  much  better  adapted  ta 
ihew  and  explain  their  formation.  It  is  found  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the 
diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  a  mile  from  the  inhabited  part,  in  a  rock  of  lava,  which 
defcends  alniod  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  from  the  hoight  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces.  Seme  natives  of  Stromboli  having  (hewn  me  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  this  iron, 
without  knowing  what  it  was,  as  one  of  the  rarities  of  their  country,  I  was  very  defirous 
to  obtain  feme  others,  but  fuch  as  might  fliew  the  iron  flill  adhering  to  the  matrix,  as 
thcfe  were  detached  pieces,  found  on  the  beach  under  the  rock.  But  to  procure  new 
pieces  of  this  produdion,  neither  entreaties  nor  any  common  offers  of  reward  availed ; 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  fo  great  was  the  labour  and  danger  of  obtaining  them,  that  they 
never  could  be  fufluicientty  paid  for.  To  get  at  thefe  (tones,  as  they  call  them,  it  was  ne- 
cclfary  to  go  by  a  very  dangerous  way,  fcarcely  paifable  by  the  wild  goat,  much  lefs  by 
men,  and  therefore  called  very  properly  //  malo  faffoy  the  bad  or  dangerous  road.  But, 
to  reach  the  precife  fpot  where  the  iron  is  found,  ftill  greater  danger  mud  be  encoun- 
tered, as  the  rock,  bcfides  its  extreme  fteepnefs,  is  partly  fallen  down,  and  the  reft  on 
the  point  of  falling  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  firm  footing  on  it,  without  flipping, 
and  falling  headlong  into  the  fea.  The  defire  of  gain,  however,  added  to  the  liubit  in 
which  ihtle  pcafants  are  of  pafTnig  cliffs  and  fearful  precipices,  induced  two  of  thcin  to 
undertake  this  enterprife,  which  they  fuccefsfully  executed,  bringing  back  wall  them 
i'ome  very  btautilul  piecfs  of  this  iron  which  they  had  feparated  from  the  lavu  wiili  a 
pick-axe.  From  them  J  learned,  that  the  rock  has  clefts  in  many  places,  and  that  within 
thofe  clefts  the  iron  is  found. 

This  metal  is  cryflallized  in  lamina:,  vertical  to  tlie  mother  rock,  in  which  they  are 
fo  firmly  infixed,  that  ihcy  mu(t  be  broken  to  obtain  them  detached.  The  two  faces 
of  every  laii-ina  or  plate  are  parallel  to  each  other,  or  n  .arly  fo.  In  general,  the  plates, 
at  a  firft  view,  appear  oval ;  but,  when  exaniinid  with  more  atttntion.,  they  are  found  to 
be  polygons.  The  figure  of  thefe  polygons  is  extremely  diverfificd.  Sometimes  they  arc 
trianglis,  tcrniiiutiiig,  in  the  upper  part,  in  an  oblufe angle  ;  ami  lotnttimcs  in  a  lijjht,  or 
acute  anf;lc,  though  this  but  rarely.  Some  of  thofe  plates  have  fix,  fevcn,  eiglit,  and 
lonjciinus  mon-,  fides ;  nor  is  there  lefs  variety  in  the  length  of  the  fides,  or  the  mcafure 
of  the  contained  angles.  The  fides  are  frequently  cut  by  plates,  which  are  triangular, 
quadrangular,  rhoniboidal,  or  of  other  polygonal  figures.    Nature,  t!icreiorc,  in  the 
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formation  of  this  metal,  appears  not  to  have  prefcribed  to  herrelf  any  (Ingle  form  of 
cryftaliization ;  or,  at  lead,  if  fhe  has,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  Ample  primitive: 
figure  from  which  has  arifen  fo  great  a  variety. 

The  plates  or  faces  have  fuch  a  brilliancy  and  polifh,  that  if  the  fined  fteel  be  not  in- 
ferior, It  certainly  is  not  fuperior  to  them  in  beauty.  They  K&eSt  the  light  equully^ 
with  the  mod  perfefl  mirrors.  The  larged  exceed  four  inches  in  length,  and  three 
and  a  half  in  breadth;  but  there  are  innumerable  others  which  are  fmaller;  and  only 
one  inch,  or  the  half,  the  third,  or  the  quarter,  of  an  inch,  until  they  become  fo  mi« 
nute  as  to  be  only  vilible  by  the  microfcope;  but  they  are  always  crydallized  in  one  of 
the  figures  already  mentbned.  A  fmgle  lamina  is  never  feen,  bat  they  are  always  in' 
groups,  which  groups  are  fometimes  twenty  or  more  inches  in  circuit.  The  number  of 
them,  therefore,  is  very  great. 

I  mud  not  here  omit  to  mention  a  peculiar  circumdance,  which  ufually  attends  thefe 
crydallizations.    The  circumference  of  thefe  thick  metallic  groups  is  formed  of  laminft* 
fo  minute,  that  a  drong  lens  is  neceffary  to  difcern  them ;   but  they  become  gradu  '^v 
larger  as  they  approach  the  centre,  where  they  are  larged  of  all.    There  are  alfo  pistes 
in  thefe  groups  where  Nature  feems  rather  to  have  fketched  than  completed  her  work. 
We  find  there  groups  or  fmall  malTes  of  iron  which  prefent  only  the  fird  principle  of 
crydallization.     In  others  we  do  not  find  even  this  fketch  but  only  a  crud  attached  to- 
the  matrix.   There  are  alfo  places  in  which  a  number  of  fmall  tumours  arife,  that  viewed 
with  the  naked  eye  appear  to  be  without  form,  but  when  examined  with  the  lens,  are- 
difcovered  to  confid  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  laminae  irregularly  conglutinated.     In  the 
fame  manner,  fome  cruds  are  formed,  in  fome  places  three  lines  in  thicknefs,  which,, 
both  internally  and  on  the  fuperficies,  are  found  to  be  compofed  of  an  aggregate  of 
laminae  thrown  irregulai'ly  on  each  other. 

In  reference  to  fome  obfervations  I  fhall  hereafter  have  to  make,  I  mud'  mention  that 
fome  of  thefe  aggregates  of  laminae  are  either  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  fuU 
phate  of  lime,  fb  that  it  mud  be  taken  off  to  get  at  them,  or  at  lead  only  the  upper 
part  of  them  rifes  above  it.  This  coating  is  of  a  very  white  colour,  and  fo  drongly 
attached  to  the  iron,  that  it  appears  like  wax  that  has  been  poured  over  it  and  hardened. 

The  colour  of  thefe  laminjc,  in  general,  greatly  refembles  that  of  the  fined  and  mod. 
brilliant  deel ;  except  fome  which  have  a  violent  tinfhire.  They  are  as  refplendent  in 
the  fraftures  as  on  the  faces.  Notwithdanding  their  great  hardnefs,  they  are  nearly  as 
brittle  as  glafs. 

On  carefully  examining  thefe  lamina;,  a  phenomenon  prcfented  itfelf,  which  incrcafed 
my  attention.  This  was  .lome  fcales  parallel  to  each  other,  which  arole  from  the  faces 
of  thefe  crydals,  and  induced  me  to  fufpedt  that  their  compofition  might  be  the  rcfult 
of  a  number  of  fmall  loaves  united  and  conglutinated  together.  An  infpeftion  of  the 
larger  laminx  convinced  me  that  this  conjodure  was  well  founded ;  for,  on  breaking 
them  croflTwife,  I  frequemly  found  in  the  fradures  very  fmall  leaves.  There  are  alfo 
lomc  which  very  evidently  iliew  them,  and  in  great  numbers,  on  their  faces.  A  IcnF, 
for  example,  may  occupy  :\  fixth  part  of  the  face  and  their  end.  Further  on,  under 
that,  another  appears,  which  extends  another  fixth,  and  then  terminates  like  the  for- 
mer. Still  farther,  under  tiie  ft  cond  leaf,  appears  a  third,  which  extends  only  a  fmall 
fpace :  and  in  like  manner  others:  I'o  that  the  lamina  will  be  the  lefs,  the  fmaller  the 
the  number  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed.  1  fliall  here  avail  myfelf  of  a  compa- 
rllon,  which,  though  not  very  fcientific,  will  aptly  explain  what  1  mean.  When  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  of  p;ipcr  arc,  iirll,  rolled  up,  and  afterwards  fpread  out  on  a  flat  furface, 
it  will  happen,  on  their  unrolling,  that  each  will  fcparatc  a  little  from  tlie  next,  fo  that 
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tl)^y  may  alt  be  numbered ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  iird,  which  is  above  all  th« 
reft,  renders  the  heap  larger,  and  that  the  leaves  being  fucceifively  taken  away,  the 
heap  V  ill  be  dimininied,  until  it  will  at  length  only  confift  of  the  Angle  lafl  leaf.  i 

The  laminee,  however,  are  not  all  compofod  in  this  manner.  In  feme,  the  compo- 
nent fcales  are  conglutinated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  do  not  appear,  and  the  fradure 
prefents  a  continued  furface.  Yet  there  are  but  few  lamina  fo  fmooth  on  both  their 
faces  as  not  to  fliew  the  prefence  of  fome  leaf.  More  than  once  I  have  found  on  one 
lamina  others  attached  which  fliewed  they  were  of  later  formation. 

Thefe  fafts,  when  compared,  mud  remove  every  doubt  w'rh  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
the  formation  of  thefe  noble  cryftals,  as  it  is  manifeft  they  are  compofed  of  a  greater  or 
lei's  number  of  fmall  plates,  which,  placed  upon,  and  adhering  to,  each  other,  form  the 
larger  lamina:.  i 

Among  all  the  volcanic  produftlons  which  I  met  with  and  coUeded  in  my  travels, 
there  is  not  one  whicii  gives  fparks  fo  plentifully  with  fteel,  or  influences  the  magnetic 
needle  at  fo  great  a  dillaiice,  as  this  of  which  I  now  treat.  .';  'r,  i 

Almoft  every  lamina,  part,  or  fragment  of  this  produdlion  poflefles  polarity,  attradling 
ths  magnetic  needle  at  one  end,  and  repelling  it  at  the  other;  which  attradion  and 
repulfion  are  equal  in  force.  The  fame  powers  of  attrafling  and  repelling  are  equally 
found  in  the  crufts  of  iron  apparently  not  crj'ftallized,  and  in  thdr  parts. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  its  jMJwer  to  move  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  fcarcely  at , 
all  afted  on  by  the  magnet,  at  Icaft,  not  unlcfs  it  be  reduced  to  very  fmalt  particles. 
When  approached  to  the  Leyden  phial,  it  freely  condu£ts  the  eledric  (liock. 
The  furnace  has  no  other  effedt  on  it  than  to  deprive  the  lamina:  of  their  brilliancy, 
and  diminifli,  in  a  fmall  degree,  its  magnetic  virtue,  which  is  not  deftroyed  even  by 
the  fufion  of  the  laminae ;  to  obtain  which  the  blowing  pipe  is  not  fufficient ;  but  oxyge- 
roi:s  gas  (dcphlogiflicated  air)  muft  be  applied  for  about  two  minutes,  as  one  will  not 
be  long  enough.     The  little  ball  into  which  a  fmall  lamina  of  fpecular  iron  is  converted," 
lofes  on  its  furface  all  brilliancy,  and  acquires  the  colour  of  lead  expofed  to  the  air. 
Internally,  however,  it  ftill  retains  fome  refplendence ;  but  the  friability  of  its  parts  is 
increafed,  and  it  gives  but  few  fparks  with  fteel.     The  fame  change  tak(fs  place  in  this, 
metal  uhich  is  fo  frequently  obfervable  in  other  bodies  after  having  been  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion :  it  is  interfperfed  with  fmall  air-bubbles,  and  rendered,  in  a  manner,  fpongy. 

Such  are  the  principal  properties  of  the  fpecular  iron  which  I  difcovered  at  Strom- 
boli.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  know,  of  what  nature  is  its  matrix.  This  is  a  lava 
which  does  not  eflentially  differ  from  thofe  lavas  of  this  volcanic  country  which  are  of 
the  horn  ftone  bafe,  except  that  it  has  undergone  great  changes.  It  is  fo  friable,  that 
it  may  be  fcrntchcd  with  the  nail.  Inftead  of  being  black,  or  dark  brown,  it  is  of  a 
cinereous,  and,  in  fome  places,  ol  a  rcddifli  colour.  It  is  extremely  porous,  and  there*  . 
fore  light;  and  its  grain  rough  and  dry,  not  unlike  that  of  fome  faniMloncs.  Its 
odour  IS  argillaceous,  and  it  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  tongue,  like  a  burnt  bone.  When 
immcrfed  in  water,  it  imbibes  it  with  a  hilfing  nolle,  and  faturates  itfelf  with  it. 

Befides  that  it  gives  no  fparks  whatever  with  ftecl,  this  lava  has  not  the  fmalleft  ef- 
fe£l  on  the  magnetic  neciile,  except  when  fome  fmall  particle  of  fpecular  iron  ftill 
remains  within  it  •,  for'thouj;h  the  latter  principally  covers  tho  external  furface  of  tin; 
lava,  a  nunjber  of  microfcopic  laminre  glitter,  here  and  there,  in  its  internal  pores. 

The  fmall  feltfp.ir  cryftals  in  this  changed  liva  are  entire,  but  their  natural  brilliancy  s 
is  diminiflied,  and  they  are  cracked.     It  is  neceflary  to  look  .with  attention  to  diftin- 
puifti  them  from  the  fubdancc  of  the  lava,  as  thc'r  colour  is  the  fame;  but  they  are 
much  more  cafily  difcernable  when  the  lava  has  been  expofed  to  the  furnace,  iince  they 
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have  then  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  whitenefs,  and  ar^;  feen  through  a  thin  blacldfli 
crud  of  enamel,  into  which  the  furfate  of  the  lava  is  changed.  This,  however,  in  a 
few  feconds,  is  entirely  freed  from  the  oxygenous  gas,  and  a  homogeneous  but  ebul- 
lient enamel  produced. 

The  great  analogy  between  the  alteration  undergone  by  this  lava  and  the  changes 
produced  in  many  others  by  the  a£tion  of  fulphureous  acids,  fuificiently  (hews  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe.  This  is  likewife  evidently  confirmed,  by  the  thin  crulls 
of  fulphate  of  lime  with  which  it  is  coated,  and  which  have  been  generated  by  the 
fulphureous  acids,  combined  with  the  fmall  portion  of  lime  contained  within  the  horn- 
(lone. 

It  will  here  not  be  improper  to  give  a  concife  account  of  fome  obfervations  of  a  fimi- 
lar  kind  with  thofe  I  have  made,  that  by  comparing  we  may  be  enabled  to  deduce  fuch 
conclufions  as  may  elucidate  the  fubje£t. 

The  firft  author,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fpoken  of  cryftallized  iron  adhering  to 
volcanic  matters,  is  M.  Faujas  in  his  Mineralogie  des  Vulcains.  He  tells  us  that  he 
found  at  Volvic,  in  Auvergne  *,  a  homogeneous  and  heavy  lava,  from  the  furface  and 
filTures  of  which  projefted  a  great  number  of  fmall  thin  plates  of  irouj  which  had  the 
luftre  of  the  fineft  polifhed  fteel.  Though  he  does  not  give  their  fize,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  they  muft  have  been  almoft  microfcopic ;  fmce  he  fays  a  lens  of  confiderable 
magnifying  power  was  neceffary  to  difcover  that  fome  of  thefe  plates  were  fegmen^s  of 
hexagonal  prilhis,  and  that  others  confided  of  two  hexagonal  pyramids  joined  at  the 
bafe.  They  were  attrafted  by  the  magnet,  'the  lava  to  which  they  adhered,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  bafaltic,  but  greatly  altered,  having  become  white,  cracked,  friable 
and  foftened. 

M.  De  Larbre,  phyfician  at  Riom,  examined  with  great  care,  both  the  iron  of  Vol- 
vic above  mentioned,  and  that  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  and  Mont  d'Or  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince *.  The  cryftals  of  the  latter  iron  are  fedions  of  oftahedrons  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
alum,  and  fometimes  perfeft  octahedrons.  It  is  at  Mont  d'Or  that  the  cryftallizations, 
or  plates,  of  fpecular  iron  are  moft  beautiful  and  diftinft.  The  largeft  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  fomewhat  more  in  length,  and  about  a  line  and  a  half,  or 
at  moft  two  lines  in  thicknefs.  The  faces  of  the  plates,  when  viewed  with  the  lens, 
difcover  ftreaks  and  diminutions'  which  prove  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  fmall 
laminae. 

The  fpecular  iron  of  the  three  abovementioned  places  in  Auvergne  poffefles  a  mag- 
netic quality,  and  many  pieces  of  it  atiradl  the  magnetic  needle  on  one  fide,  and  repel 
it  on  the  other. 

M.  De  Larbre  remarks  that  the  fpecular  cryftallized  irons  of  Mont  d'Or,  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  Volvic,  have  the  fame  matrix,  that  is,  a  cellular  and  pumiceous  lava  j 
and  that  this  lava  has  been  more  or  lefs  changed  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Laftly,  a  third  fpccimen  of  the  cryftals  of  fpecular  iron  has  been  defcribcd  by  the 
commendator  DoK-mieu,  which  was  found  by  him  on  fome  folid  luvas,  at  J;ici  Reale, 
and  on  different  fcorix,  which  had  been  changed  and  foftened  by  acid  fulphureous  va- 
pours, in  the  crater  of  Monte  Roflb.  Thofe  tound  at  the  furmer  place  were  thin  fhin- 
ing  plates,  of  a  regular  hexagonal  figure,  hard,  flightly  attratted  by  the  magnet,  ajid 
the  largeft  not  exceeding  a  line  and  a  half.  Thofe  of  Monte  liolVo  confifted  only  ©f. 
fmall,  thin,  irregular  fcales. 


•  Now  the  department  of  Velay.    T. 
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.  When  I  compare  thefe  obrcrvotions  on  fpecular  iron  with  my  own,  I  find  that  they 
greatly  refemble  them.  The  iron  defcribed  by  thefe  authors  is,  like  mine,  cryftaili-ied  ; 
but  the  cryftallizaiion  is  different,  and  the  iaminx  of  the  iron  of  Sromboli  arc  larger 
than  thofe  of  that  of  Auvergne  and  Etna.  The  beautiful  ledre,  like  that  of  fteel^  and 
the  magnetic  virtue,  are  the  fame  in  both.  The  forijiation  of  the  cryftals  of  Auvergne 
is  obferved  to  arifefrom  the  appofition  of  Tmall  fcales,  ns  I  obferved  in  mine,  only  that, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  more  diftinftly  feen.  Laftly,  the  lavas  in  which  this  fpecular  iron  is 
found  excepting  thofe  of  Jaci  Reale,  have  all  undergone  a  change. 

This  identity  in  the  eflfefls  naturally  induces  to  conclude  an  identity  of  caufo.  The 
three  naturalifts  above  cited  arc  of  opmion,  that  the  formation  of  thefe  martial  cryflals 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  volcanic  fire-;  by  the  action  of  which  the  metal  was  feparated 
from  the  lava  of  which  it  made  a  part,  and  fublhned ;  and  that  afterwards,  falling  on 
the  furface,  and  into  the  clefts,  it  there  attached  and  collected,  taking  a  regular  form. 
This  explanation  is,  certainly,  not  only  the  mofl  natural,  but  is  confirmed  by  fa£ls ; 
fmce  iron,  in  crucibles,  ufir^;  certain  precautions,  cryftallizes  in  a  fimilar  manner,  as 
has  been  obferved  by  MM.  Grignon,  Faujas,  and  BuSbn.  I  am  therefore  of  the  fame 
opinion  relative  to  the  fpecular  iron  of  Stromboli,  that  is,  that  the  vehement  heat  of 
the  fire  deprived  the  lavas  of  this  metal,  by  fubliming  it,  which  afterwards  attached  to 
their  furface,  producing  laminated  cryftals,  more  or  lefs  large,  and  more  or  lefs  nume- 
rous, with  thofe  varieties  which  Aifually  accompany  cryftallizations.  In  faft,  while  al- 
inoft  all  the  other  lavas  of  Stromboli  move  the  magnetic  needle,  thofe  which  have  cry- 
{lallizations  of  iron  on  their  furface,  have  not  the  leaft  effeCi  on  it;  no  doubt  becaufe 
they  are  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of  that  metal.  But  as,  in  general,  the  fire  has 
acted  on  the  other  lavas,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  thofe  which  exhibit  the  fpecular  iron, 
and  as,  befides,  the  fpecimens  of  the  latter  are  not  numerous  in  volcanized  ccmntries, 
(fince,  excepting  the  places  above  mentioned,  and  fome  of  the  Phlegrean-fields  *,  ( 
know  none  where  thiscryftallieed  iron  is  found,)  it  feems  not  to  be  doubted  but  fome 
other  circumftance,  befides  the  fire,  muH  concur  to  its  formation;  which  perhaps  may 
be  the  union  of  the  iron  with  the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  as  it  is  well  known  that  by 
fuch  a  union  that  metal  is  fublimed  and  palfes  into  the  nature  of  fpecular  iron. 

Wc  have  feen  that  the  fpecular  iron  of  Stromboli  is,  in  many  places,  covered  with 
Sulphate  of  lime ;  and  fince  this  fulphate  derives  its  formation  from  the  aflion  of  the 
fulphureous  acids,  they  muft  have  afted  likewifc  on  the  metal,  the  cryftallization  of 
which  ie  anterior  in  its  origin  to  this  neutral  fait,  which  clofcly  invefts  and  covers  it. 
But  though  thefe  acids  are  fufficiently  powerful  to  attack  and  decompofe  the  mod  folid 
and  hard  lavas,  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  imprelFion  on  the  fpecular  cryftals, 
which  haA'e  llkewife  refifted  all  the  fliock'^  of  other  deftrudive  caufes,  among  which  the 
aeriform  fluids  floating  in  tlte  atmofphere  are  no  fmall  part,  and  Hill  retain  that  brilliant 
luftre  which  they  received  at  firft,  notwiihftanding  the  antiquity  of  their  produ^ion, 
which  is  probably  the  fame  with  that  of  Stromboli  itfelf,  of  which  the  annals  of  time 
Affovii  no  memory.  For,  in  fad,  thefe  cryftallizations  being  found  adhering  to  a  rock 
formed  of  ftrata  of  lava,  which  ferves  as  a  foundation  to  alinoft  the  whole  fuperftrufture 
of  the  mountain,  we  cannot  recur  to  any  times  known  to  hiftory,  but  muft  go  back 
to  that  moft  remote  period  in  which  the  ifland  was  formed  by  fubterraneous  con* 
^lagrations. 

Wo  have  now  finiftied  the  dcfcription  of  the  volcanic  produds  of  Stromboli ;  I  mean 
the  fand,  fcorix,  lavas,  tufas,  pumices,  and  fpecular  iron.     Omitting  this  metal,  the  pu< 
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ffiJccs,  and  the  tufa,  three  produdions  which  occupy  only  a  fmall  corner  6f  Strombofi, 
this  ifland  may  be  faid  to  be  formed,  as  far  ac  leaft  as  externaliy  appears,  of  fcoriae  and 
lavas ;  and  fince  thefe  fcoria:  and  lavas  have  been  fhewn  to  derive  their  origin  from  por- 
phyry rocks,  partly  with  the  horn-ftone  bafe,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  petrofilex,  it 
mud  be  coucludcil,  that  the  material  origin  and  increafe  of  Stromboli  is  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  fubterranean  conflagrations,  and  rarified  by  eladic  gafeous 
fabftances,  arofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and,  extending  itfelf  on  the  fides,  in  la- 
vas and  fcorinc,  has  formed  an  ifland  of  its  prefent  fize.  Thefe  porphyry  rocks  like- 
wife  ftill  fiirnifli  matter  for  the  prefent  eruptions. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  muft  not  omit  two  enquiries  which  I  confider  as  of 
no  little  importance.  In  my  refearches  relative  to  volcanos,  I  have  propofed  as  a  rule, 
to  fubjeft  the  volcanized  bodies  to  the  aftton  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  compare  the 
aflivity  and  manner  of  aftion  of  the  fubterranean  fires  with  that  of  our  common  fire ; 
and  I  have  found  this  praftice,  and  expeft  ftill  to  find  it,  not  a  little  inftru£live.  But 
with  refped  to  the  Eulian  ifles,  which  I  have  ftudied  with  the  greateft  attention,  I  have 
judged  it  proper  to  make  other  experiments  of  the  following  kind. 

Having  afcertained,  by  various  obfervations,  the  different  kinds  of  primitive  rocks, 
which  by  their  fufion  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  each  of  thefe  iflands ;  I  re- 
folved  to  fubjeft  to  the  furnace,  rocks  of  a  fimilar  nature,  but  brought  from  countries  not 
volcanic,  remarking  in  what  manner  they  are  affeded  by  our  common  fire,  and  thus 
make  a  companion  of  another  kind,  which  mufl:  be  of  equal  utility  with  the  former. 

To  this  enquiry,  which  has  perhaps  been  firft  made  by  myfelf,  I  Ihall  add  another, 
relative  to  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  concerning  the  conflagrations  of  Strom- 
boli, which  I  (hall  ftate  and  confider.  I  fliall  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  refped 
to  the  other  iflands,  as  an  examination  of  thefe  accounts  will  enable  us  to  compare  the 
prefent  ftate  of  thefe  countries  produced  by  fubteraneous  conflagrations  with  that  of  for- 
mer times. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft  objeft  of  refearch,  as  the  principal  materials  of  Stromboli 
derive  their  origin  from  rocks  of  porphyry,  I  (hall  breifly  relate  the  refults  of  experi- 
ments made  on  different  kinds  of  this  Rone,  in  its  natural  ftate,  expofed  in  the  ufual 
manner  to  the  furnace  j  and  I  requeft  my  courteous  readers  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
reading  thefe  expernnents,  fince  I  endured  the  fatigue  of  making  them. 

I.  This  porphyry  is  Egyptian.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  red,  its  bafe  compact  >  and  its  re- 
cent fradures  line  and  earthy.  It  gives  fparks  plentifully  with  fteel,  and  breaks  into 
irregular  peiccs.  The  bafe  includes  a  few  black,  (hining,  linear  and  opake,  (hoerls ; 
with  abundance  of  foltfpars  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  quadrangular,  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  almoft  opako  ;  tlie  other  likcwife  quadrangular,  but  tranfparcnt  and  brilliant.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  porphyry  takes  a  fine  polifli,  which  renders  it  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye. 

Alter  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  the  furnace,  it  is  perfectly  fufed ;  when  it  is 
changed  into  a  black  enamel,  minutely  fpottcd  with  afli-grey  points,  \yhich  are  feltfpars. 
Thefe,  therefore,  continue  entire.  This  enamel  abounds  in  pores,  gives  fire  with  fteel, 
but  lefs  than  the  porphyry,  has  a  lively  luflre,  and  is  tranfparont  in  the  angles. 

If  this  ftonc  remai:  r.  in  the  furnace  cij',ht-and-forty  hours  fucceflively,  it  becomes  a 
compa6l  enamel,  uniformly  black,  from  the  complete  fufion  of  the  feltfpars,  which  then 
form  with  the  bafe  one  homogeneous  whole. 

It  has  been  the  ojMni'n  of  many  celebratt'd  naturalifts,  that  the  bafe  of  the  Egyptian 
porphyry  is  a  iafper ;  Imt  the  cafy  fufion  of  it  in  the  glafs-furnace  convinces  me  of  the 
contrary ;  and  1  find  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  our  modera  lithologifts  agrees  with  me 
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in  that  conclufion.  To  obtain,  however,  as  much  certainty  as  pofliblff,  on  this  point, 
which  I  confidereJ  as  important,  I  expofed  feme  jafpers  to  the  heat  of  the  fame  furnace 
but  no  fufion  took  place.  The  following  are  the  refults  of  my  experiments  on  fiv^i  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  jalper,  which  I  expofed,  in  fniall  fragments,  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace, 
during  forty-eight  hours. 

The  {\r(i  jafper  was  of  the  yellow  colour  of  honey,  interrupted  withered  ftreaks,  with 
a. grain  rather  filiceous  than  earthy,  aniJ  received  a  beautiful  polifh,  though  with  little 
luftre.  This  became  lighter,  extrenulv  friable,  of  a  colour  approaching  that  of  iron, 
the  red  ftreaks  having  acquired  that  of  fealing-wax.  No  fufion  followed,  except  in 
fome  parts,  which,  being  higher  than  the  reft  in  the  crucible,  had  been  more  expofed 
to  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  were  covered  with  a  very  thin  vitreous  coating. 

The  fecond  jafper  was  of  the  yellow  colour  of  w;ix,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  filiceous, 
gave  fparks  plentifully  with  fteel,  and  took  a  very  beautiful  polifli.  This  only  under- 
went a  confiderable  degree  of  calcination,  by  which  it  became  light,  friable,  full  of 
cracks,  and  of  a  blackifli-brown. 

The  fame  colour,  and  the  fame  calcination,  without  any  fign  of  fufion,  was  obferv- 
able  likewife  in  a  third  jafper,  of  a  biood-red  colour,  of  an  appearance  between  the 
filiceous  and  the  argillaceous,  and  lefs  hard  than  the  fecond  kind. 

A  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  equally  refifted  fufion.  One  of  thefewas  of  a  dark-red, 
and  the  other  oi  a  mixed  colour.  Both  were  of  a  grain  rather  filiceous,  gave  fparks 
with  fteel,  and,  like  the  other  three,  were  entirely  opake. 

Thefe  five  kinds  of  jafper  were  brought,  fome  from  Lower  Hungary,  and  fome  from 
Germany ;  and  all  the  five,  as  has  been  feen  were  infufible  in  the  glafs  furnace. 

The  experiments  I  have  here  defcribed  perfe£lly  agree  with  thofe  of  M.  D'Arcet, 
who  found  the  fame  infufibility  in  four  kinds  of  jafper,  notwithftanding  they  were  reductd 
to  powder,  and  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  nioft  violent  fire  employed  in  the  manu- 
fadure  of  porcelain.  M.  Mongez  found  this  ftone  equally  infufible  with  the  blowing, 
pipe. 

Thefe  fads,  therefore,  convince  me  that  the  bafe  of  t!ie  porphyry  cannot  be  a  jafper  ; 
for,  had  it  been,  it  would  not  have  melted ;  I  mud  add,  likewife,  that  I  obtained  the 
fame  eafy  fufion  from  two  other  kinds  of  oriental  porphyry. 

Dolomieu  and  Dclamethcrie,  who  both  agree  that  the  bafe  of  the  Egyptian  porphy- 
ry is  not  jafper,  differ,  neverthelefs,,  as  to  what  this  bafe  is,  the  former  maintaining  it 
is  pefrofilex,  and  the  l.uter  that  it  is  horn-ftone.  The  chemical  analyfis,  however,  ad- 
duced by  M.  Delamctherie  of  a  red  porphyry,  fimilar  to  mine,  which  fliews  its  bafe  to 
be  horn-ftone,  induces  nje  to  prefer  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  other  French  naturalift. 
I  have  not  yet  had  leifure  to  examine  chemically  the  Egyptian  porphyries  which  I  ex- 
pofed to  the  adion  of  the  fire;  but  of  this  operation,  which  I  certainly  (hall  not  omit, 
I  ftiatl  give  an  account  hereafter,  when,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  I  fliall  haveocca. 
fion  to  fay  more  of  volcanic  porphyries.     At  prefeut,  let  us  return  to  our  fubjeft. 

II.  This  porphyry,  which  has  the  petrofilex  for  its  bafe,  is  of  a  blueifh  red,  of  a  graia 
moderately  fine,  aAgular  in  its  fradures,  of  middling  hardnefs,  and  heavy.  It  contains 
very  brilliant  quadrangular  fcales  of  feltfpar,  and  a  few  fmall  leaves  of  black  mica. 

In  the  lurnace  this  (lone  produced  a  compad  enamel  which  gave  fparks  plentifully 
with  fteel,  very  even  in  its  fradures,  tranfparent  at  the  angles,  and  of  a  dark  cmereous 
colour,  with  fome  black  fpots,  which  were  half-fufed  mica.  The  feltfpars  remained 
entire,  but  calcined.  This  enamel,  on  the  furface  where  the  heat  had  adcd  with  moft 
violence,  was  invefted  with  a  very  iliin  vitreous  coating,  which  was  feini- tranfparent,  and 
of  a  topaz  colour.  ,    ,  ,       ),, 
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HI.  In  this  porphyry,  the  feltfpars,  which  were  in  round  fcales,  but  little  brilliant, 
and  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  are  included  in  a  petrofiliceous  ground,  o'  a  re Jdifc  brown, 
of  a  fcaly  frafture,  and  which  contains  points  of  fteatites. 

To  melt  it  entirely,  it  requires  a  continuance  of  thirty-fix  hours  in  the  furnace,  when 
a  dully  tranfparent,  hard,  compad  glafs  is  produced,  of  the  colour  of  the  common 
chalcedony,  in  which  the  feltfpars  are  prefe^rved  entire,  though  changed  to  a  milky 
whitenefs. 

IV.  The  petrofilfex,  whieh"is  the  bafe  of  the  prefent  porphyry,  and  which,  both  in 
its  fubftance  and  grain,  approaches  very  near  to  the  common  flint,  is  femi-tranfparcnf, ' 
of  an  olive  green  ;  its  feltfpars  are  quadrangular,  and  of  a  changing  afpeft. 

It  is  infufible  in  the  furnace,  except  on  the  furface,  which  is  changed  into  a  tranf- 
parent  and  compact  glafs,  without  the  fufion  of  its  feltfpars. 

V.  The  feltfpars  in  this  porphyry  are  very  brilliant  and  fparkling  ;  they  are  found  in 
a  petrofiliceous  ground,  of  a  pale  rofe  red,  fcaly,  opake,  and  of  moderate  hardnefs. 

In  the  furnace  the  feltfpars  lofe,  by  calcination,  the  beauty  of  their  changing  colours, 
and  their  compaftnefs  from  the  number  of  cracks  they  contract :  the  petrofiliceous  bafe 
is  likewife  tranfmuted  ino  a  dully  tranfparent  glafs,  of  the  colour  of  foot. 

VI.  This  porphyry  is  extremely  compaft,  hard,  and  heavy.  Its  bafe  is  a  clear  red 
petrofilex,  of  an  equal  grain,  fmooth,  and  containing  fmall  quadrangular  fcales  of  bril- 
liant feltfpars. 

A  continuance  in  the  furnace  of  not  lefs  than  than  forty-eight  hours  is  necelTaryfor  this 
porphyry  to  acquire  an  imperfeft  vitrification.  It  is  then  tranfparent  at  the  angles,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  has  loft  its  natural  hardnefs  :  the  feltfpars  it  contains,  however, 
ihew  no  figns  of  fufion. 

Befides  the  fix  porphyries  already  defcribed,  the  bafe  of  which  is- petrofilex,  I  made 
experiments,  in  the  fame  fire,  on  fome  fpecimens  of  pure  petrofilex,  of  which  I  fhall  not 
give  a  particular  account,  to  avoid  fuperfluous  prolixity.  I  fhall  only  fay,  in  general,  that 
I  found  them  refraftory,  that  they  abounded  in  filex,  and  that  they  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  point, of  tranfition  of  the  petrofilex  into  the  filex.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  reft  are 
more  or  lefs  fiifible. 

I  likewife  made  fimilar  experiments  on  fome  natural  porphyries,  with  the  horn-ftone 
bafe  ;  many  of  thcfe  having  likewife  fuffered  the  fires  of  Stromboli. 

VII.  The  bafe  of  this  porphyry  is  not  fufficiently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel.  It 
Is  of  a  dark  grey,  earthy,  unequal  in  its  fraftures,  foft  to  the  touch,  yielding  a  fenfible 
argillaceous  odour,  and  containing,  befides  fome  grains  of  a  cryftal  and  pellucid  quartz, 
a  great  number  of  white  feltfpars,  which  being  eafily  cut  with  a  penknife,  (hew  how  great 
a  change  they  have  undergone  from  the  influence  of  the  feafons  and  the  atmofphere. 

The  furnace  changed  tnis  porphyry  into  a  black  fcoria  of  little  confiftence,  and  its 
feltfpars  aflTumed  a  vitreous  appearance,  though  without  any  fenfible  fufion. 

VIII.  This  ftono,  at  firft  fight,  would  rather  be  taken  for  a  granite  than  a  porphyry, 
as  we  find  in  it  quartz,  mica,  and  feltfpar,  did  we  not  obferve  that  the  three  latter  fub- 
ftanccs  are  united  in  a  common  cement  or  parte,  which  is  a  horn-ftone,  rather  foft,  of  a 
cinereous  colour,  and  an  argillaceous  odour. 

The  three  fubftanccs  remain  entire  in  the  furnace  ;  but  the  ground  in  which  they  are- 
included  is  changed  into  a  hard,  black,  and  fttining  enamel. 

IX.  The  bafe  of  this  porphyry  is  a  horn-ftone  of  rather  a  fine  grain,  fufiiciently  hard 
to  give  fparks  with  fteel,  of  a  greenifli  colour,  and  emits  a  ftrong  earthy  odour.  Some 
of  its  feltlpars  form  rather  large  irregular  mafles  of  a  brick  red  colour;  and  others 
finall  quadrangular  cryftals  of  a  light  yellow  coloyr. 
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\  Tfais  ftonc  is  changed  by  the  furnace  into  a  black  enamel,  moderately  inflated,  and 
liard.  .Its  feltfpars,  however,  remain  entire,  only  with  the  change  of  their  red  colour 
into  a  white. 

X.  The  horn  (lone  of  the  prefent  porphyry  is  laminated,  of  a  fmooth  furface,  eafily 
cut  with  the  knife,  and  of  a  reddifh-grecn  colour.  Its  fcltfpars  are  rhomboidal }  and 
fome  are  four  lines  and  a  half  in  length  and  three  in  thicknefs. 

In  the  furnace  they  remain  unaltered ;  but  the  ground  of  the  porphyry  is  changed 
into  a  black  and  hard  fcoria,  full  of  little  bubbles. 

I  (hall  omit  the  defcription  of  many  other  porphyries,  the  bafe  of  which  was  in  like 
manner  honi-ftone,  and  on  which  I  made  the  fame  experiments,  fince  the  rcfults  were 
eflTentially  the  lame  with  thofe  already  (latcd.  I  (hall  only  mention  that  thefc  different 
fpecics  of  porphyry,  fome  of  which  had  the  petrofilcx,  and  others  the  horn-flone  for 
their  bafe,  were  brought  from  thofe  parts  of  Hunp;ary  and  G-  rmany,  where,  according 
to  the  obfervations  of  fcientific  travellers,  no  traces  whatever  of  volcanization  are  dif- 
coverable. 

If  we  now  compare  the  cfTcdts  of  the  volcanic  fires  and  our  common  fire  on  thefe  vari- 
ous kinds  of  porphyries,  we  (hall  find  that  the  principal  difference  is,  that  the  furnace  vitri- 
fies thcm,defl;roying  their  original  ftrufture,  whereas  the  fires  of  Stromboli  feldom  change 
their  natural  lineaments.  In  both  cafes  we  find  tlie  fehfpars,  fur  the  mod  part,  remain 
infufihie ;  but  what  appears  of  mod  importance  to  the  prcfcnt  objeft  of  our  refearch  is, 
that  the  (tones  with  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  as  well  as  thofe  with  that  of  horn-ftone,  may  be 
fufed  is  a  ftrong  heat  (fiich  as  that  of  the  glafs  furnace)  and  without  its  being  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  moft  vehement  that  can  be  procured. 

From  tht'fe  experiments  we  Icam,  therefore,  in  what  manner  the  fubterranean  fire  of 
Stromboli,  even  though  we  (houW  not  confider  it  as  extraordinarily  active,  may  have 
been  able  to  melt,  and  wiay  (lill  continue  to  liquify,  the  rocks  of  porphyry  which  have 
exifted,  and  ftill  cxil>,  in  the  abylTes  of  that  mountain.  The  facility,  likewife,  with 
which  its  lavas  may  be  rc>mcltcd  in  a  glafs  furnace,  is  a  (Irong  confirmation  of  the  hypo- 
thefis. 

With  refpeft  to  the  time  when  this  volcano  began  to  exert  its  aftivity,  and  to  melt 
thefe  rocks,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant,  this  being  an  epocha  anterior  to  all  hidory. 
We  mud  be  contented  with  the  imperfed  accounts  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  con- 
^flagrations  of  Stromboli,  which  did  not  burd  forth  in  their  time,  but  ages  before.  Of 
thefe  accounts  I  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  concife  view,  this  being  the  fecond  enquiry  it 
was  propcfed  to  make,  and  it  will  neceffurily  be  brief,  as  the  notices  left  us  on  this  fub« 
jeft  by  the  ancients  are  extremely  few. 

Eudatius,  Solinus,  and  Pliny,  inform  us  that  the  flames  of  Stromboli  are  lefs  powerful 
than  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  of  Lipari,  but  that  they  exceed  them  in  clearncfs  and 
fplendour.  Thefe  writers,  however,  were  only  the  copiers  of  Strabo,  or  perhaps  fome 
abridgment  of  him,  in  which  he  is  copied  incorreftly.  We  (hall  therefore  have  recourfe 
to  that  celebrated  Grecian  geographer  himfelf ;  who,  after  having  mentioned  Lipari 
and  Vulcaqo,  and  informed  us  that  Stromboli  likewife  burns,  tells  us  that  the  ladifland 
compared  to  the  others,  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  violent  eruption  of  its  flames,  but 
that  It  exceeds  them  in  their  brightncfs  *. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  "  the  others,"  Strabo  means  Vulcano,  which  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Eolian  ifles,  befides  Stromboli,  in  a  date  of  conflagration  in  his  time.  When 
I  compare  Stromboli  with  Vulcano,  I  perceive  that,  even  now,  there  Is  this  difference 
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between  the  two  iflands,  that  the  flames  of  the  former  are  much  more  refplendenf  and 
lively  than  thofe  of  the  latter,  as  wjll  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Vulcano ;  but 
I  cannot  fay  that  thofe  of  StromboH  are  lefs  violent,  as  the  contrary  is  certainly  the 
faft.  We  niuft,  however,  conclude,  %  in  thofe  ages,  the  eruptions  of  Vulcano 
were  very  ftrong  and  frequent,  which  .^'rees  with  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus,  and 
that  of  Agathocles  as  cited  by  the  Scholiaft  on  ApoUonius ;  the  former  of  whom 
afl'erts,  thatj  in  his  time,  Vulcano  and  Stromboli  vomited  great  quantities  of  fand  and 
burning  ftones  *,  and  the  latter,  that  thefe  two  iflands  threw  out  fire,  both  by  day  and 
night  t. 

There  is  another  circumflance  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  hiftorian  which  deferves 
notice.  This  is,  that  a  wind  iflues  from  both  thefe  iflands  with  a  great  noife.  This, 
in  fome  meafure,  agrees  with  the  obfervations  I  made  at  Stromboli ;  and  is  ftill  more 
applicable  to  the  other  ifland,  as  will  be  feen  when  I  come  to  give  an  account  of  Vul- 
cano. 

Philip  Cluverius,  in  his  Sicilia  Antiqua,  fpeaking  of  Stromboli,  tells  us  that  its  crater 
is  fituated  at  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  it  pours  forth,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  with  a  horrible  noife,  bright  flames,  and  great  quantities  of  pumice  J.  In  one 
or  the  plates  prefixed  to  his  work,  this  ifland  is  reprefented  with  the  fnioke  riling  from 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  feventy-three  years  have  now  elapfed  fince  this  author 
travelled  in  Sicily.  Ought  we  then  to  conclude,  that,  at  that  time,  the  mouth  of  ths 
volcano  was  fituated  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  ?  Had  the  learned  antiquary  him- 
felf  vifued  the  ifland,  I  could  not  have  objeded  tg  his  evidence.  But  he  not  only  does 
not  fay  this,  but  the  contrary  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words.  Immediately  after 
the  paflage  I  have  already  cited,  he  adds,  "  fed  perpetui  ejus  ignes  eminus  navigantibus,. 
no£le  tanfum,  confpiciimtur.  Fumum  eorum  candidijftmum  ex  Italia  parlter  ac  Sicilia  liita* 
ribui  confpexi"  It  is  therefore  evident  that  he  law  this  volcano  only  from  a  dftance, 
and  that,  confequently,  his  aflertion,  that  the  fiery  crater  was  fituated  at  the  fummit,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  What  he  has  faid  of  the  pumices  then  thrown  out  by  it,  he 
may  have  taken  on  the  credit  of  fome  of  the  natives  who  gave  him  that  information, 
and  who  conf  junded  the  fcoriaceous  lavas  with  pumices  ;  or  it  may  in  faft  be  true,, 
fince  under  the  fcoriae  and  lavas  of  Stromboli,  fcattered  pumices  are  found,  as  I  have 
obferved  above. 

From  the  authorities  above  adduced  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mod  ancient  ac- 
counts of  the  conflagrations  of  Stromboli,  tranfmitted  to  usby  hiftory,  are  prior  to  the 
Chriflian  era  by  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Agathocles 
the  celebrated  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  This  volcano  burned  likewife  in  the  times  of  Au- 
guftus  and  Tiberius,  when  Diodorus  and  Strabo  flourifhed.  But  after  this  latter  period,, 
a  long  feries  of  ages  fucceeds,  during  which,  from  want  of  documents,  we  are  ignorant, 
of  the  (late  of  Stromboli,  and  it  is  not  until  the  feventeenth  century  that  we  again  know, 
with  certainty,  that  it  ejeded  fire ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  continued  to 
burn  likewife  during  the  times  in  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  hiftory  :  on  which 
fuppofition,  its  uninterrupted  conflagration,  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time,  mufl  indeed 
appear  aftonifbing.    Yet,  though  it  fliould  have  ceafed  for  feveral  ages,  we  know,  from 

♦  ■£»  Ji  T»i  lT<o>fi('X»i,  x«l  TiJ  lif»,  f«»X{'  Tfci  »v»,  IX  -imt  ■jftunuLtai  I'mrWu  THUj^ialof  ^tyifio;,  xal  (3fOjtu>{  ifalrioj.  inijlii. 
raTOt  )i  xal  UfifKXt  xoi  Xi6t"  }iairi^k»  T^iil9s(,  Kx9xiri{  ir>>  e(xt  xat  n't!!!  tii>  Ai'tvixv  ymo^ivov.      Lib.  V. 

+  AiToif  (Ilji*  xal  XTfoyfvXri)  il^i'faf  tutl  mxTot,  irv(  u^taavi. 

\  Ktrnngule  hodieque  liquidiflimam  flanunam,  et  piimic^i  magna  copia,  ex  vertice,  ubi  craterem  habet, 
Bo£tc&  aique  dki,  cum  frcmitu  borrendoi  cruAat. 
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various  public  tcflimonies,  that  its  continued  eruptions  csinnot  have  laded  lefs  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Here  our  curiofity  may  naturally  be  excited  by  the  queflion.  What  are  the  fob-  • 
{l»nces  which,  without  diminution,  have  nouriflied,  during  fuch  a  number  of  years,  and 
ilill  continue  to  feed  thefe  fires  ?  I  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  reafon  to  fuppofe 
them  different  from  thofe  which  furnilh  fuel  to  the  intermittinpf  volcanos,  except  that 
their  fource  appears  to  be  inexhaudible.  It  is  believed,  with  much  reafon,  that  fulphur 
produces  and  continues  volcanos ;  and  wherever  thefe  mountains  burn,  we  have  indif- 
putabie  proofs  of  its  prefence.  Still  irore  effodlually  to  explain  thefe  conflagrations, 
petroleum  has  likewife  been  called  in  ?ld  ;  and,  in  fad,  it  has  fometimes  been  found  to 
iffue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volrino,  of  which  Vefuvius  is  an  example  •.  The 
clouds  of  thick  black  fmoke,  which  frequently  rife  into  the  air  from  the  mouths  of  vol- 
canos, and  the  unduofity  and  footinefs,  which  are  faid  to  be  found  in  the  recent  fcorise, 
feem  likewife  to  be  evident  indications  of  fome  bituminous  fublimate. 

That  Stromboh  contains  within  its  deep  gulphs  and  recedes  an  immcnfe  mine  of  burn- 
ing fulphur,  we  can  entertain  little  doubt,  when  we  confider  the  ftreams  of  fmoke,  of 
extraordinary  whiteneis  (a  colour  which  conftantly  accompanies  fulphureous  fumes) 
that  rife  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  nor  only  perceptible 
from  them,  but  from  the  large  cloud  of  fmoke  which  overhangs  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain.  The  fmall  pieces  of  that  mineral  produced  near  the  spertures  whence  thofe 
fumes  arife,  are  likewife  another  proof.  But  of  the  prefence  of  po.  oleum,  and  its  efl^efts, 
I  have  never  perceived  the  leaft  fign.  Befides  that  no  vein  ot  it  i !  found  in  the  ifland, 
nor  any  ever  feen  fwiinming  on  the  fea  which  furrounds  Stromboli,  as  I  was  afl'ured  by 
the  general  teftimony  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fmell  of  this  bitumen  is  no  where  fenfible, 
though  naturally  it  is  very  acute.  I  have  frequently  vifiied  the  fources  of  petroleum, 
at  Monte  Zibio,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  and  I  could  always  perceive  the  fmell  of 
their  penetrating  vapours,  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  hundred  paces  before  I  reached 
them.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  thefe  vapours  muft  have  been  much  more  fenfible  at 
Stromboli,  as  they  would  have  been  much  more  adlive,  had  petroleum  aftually  burned 
within  its  gulph.  I  have  likewife  examined,  vn\b  the  greateft  attention,  the  fcorix 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  and  while  they  were  very  hot;  but  I  never  could  perceive 
that  they  emitted,  either  from  their  furfacc,  or  within  their  pores  and  cavities,  the  leaft 
fmell  of  that  bituminous  fubftance,  or  that  they  any  where  exhibited  any  unftuous  hu- 
midity. As  I  knew  that  the  fmoke  which  exhales  from  burning  petroleum  is  of  a 
blackifh  hue,  I  fufpe6\ed  that  the  thick  and  dark  column  of  fmoke,  which  arofe  to  the 
eaft  of  the  volcano,  might  be  a  fign  of  it;-,  prefence ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  per- 
ceived that  its  darknefs  proceeded  from  aqueous  vapours  which  were  mixed  with  it,  and 
which,  by  my- continuing  a  fhort  time  in  if,  rendered  my  clothes  damp  and  wet. 

Shall  we  then  affirm  that  the  fires  of  Stromboli  receive  no  kind  of  aliment  from  this 
bitumen?  Notwithftanding  the  obfervations  I  have  ftated,  I  would  not  venture  confi- 
dently to  deduce  luch  a  conclufioh ;  fince  it  is  poflible  that  the  petroleum  may  burn 
under  the  mountain,  at  fo  great  a  depth,  that  its  vapours  may  not  reach  to  the  top,  but 
may  be  difperfed  and  confumed  by  the  fire,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of  liquified  matter, 
which  probably  extends  from  the  crater  to  the  lowcft  roots  of  the  ifland. 

But  though  we  (liould  not  admit  the  exiftence  of  this  oil  within  the  deep  receffes  of 
the  mountain,  I  do  not  perceive  but  the  fulphur  alone  may  be  fuflicicnt  for  the  nourifli- 


*  Screo,  Idoriadcll'  Incendiu  del  Vcfuvio,  del  1737.     Butrii,  Iftoria  di  varj  lacendj  del  Monte  Ve. 
fuvio.  .  .  •  -       . 
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infnt  of  th^ volcano,  when  its  flatrn  iinimate('  ,y  oxygt  is  gas,  f*  prefenr^  of 
which,  in  volcanic  abyfl'es,  feems  undeniabro,  from  the  K  et  the*     ••Main  p'    ^er 

to  generate  it,  when  afted  on  by  the  fire.  The  long  dui  u,  witht  intermiliion, 
therefore,  of  thefe  conflagrations^,  may  be  very  fufficientlv  plained  I  he  immenfe 
quantities  of  fulphur,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  fulplniK  of  iron  .vhtch  we  muft 
neceflarily  fuppofe  contained  in  the  Lowcls  of  the  mountain ;  a  lu  ppofuhyn  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  prodigious  fuLterranean  accumulations  of  this  mineral  which  have 
been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 


CHAP.   Xll. — BAStLU2«0,  BOTTERO,  LISCA-BIAKCA,   DATTOLO,  PANARIA,  8AL1NS. 

BaJtluzzOf  in  p^rt,  formed  0/  grani/ous  lavas. — Its  Jierility — Uninhabited. — Bottero  and 
LifcU'Eianca^  two  rocks ^  in  many  places  decompofed  by  acid  vapours. — Sulphurated  hy- 
drogenous gas  (hepatic  gas  J  ijfues  from  the  J'ca  near  thefe  rocks,  •which  fiill  prebablyy 
cover  the  remains  of  fire. — Uaitolo  formed  of  lavas  in  a  great  meafure  decompofed.—' 
Panaria  formed  of  granitous  lavas. — This  ifland  fertile  and  inhabited. — Probability  that 
this  group  of  rocks  and  fmall  iflands  are  the  remains  of  a  vafl  ancient  volcano. — Saline 
formed  by  an  accumulation  of  currents  of  lavas- — Courfe  of  thefe  currents  to  the  fouth  of 
the  ijlana. — Thtir  varirus  firatification  and  nature  — Some  remains  of  craters  on  the 
fumriit  of  this  ifland. — Refult  of  experiments  in  which  natural  granites  were  expofed  to 
the  furnnce,  to  compare  them  with  thefe  which,  by  the  adion  of  fubterranean  fires,  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  Baftluzzo  and  Panaria. — An  extremely  firong  fire  re- 
quired for  their  fufton.~—A  fire  equally  firong  required  for  the  refufion  of  thefe  grant' 
tous  lavas. — Confiquence  which  appears  naturally  to  follow  from  the  great  violence  of  tht 
volcanic  fires  required  to  produce  the  granitous  lavas  of  thefe  two  iflands. 

THOUGH  this  chapter  will  contain  an  account  of  feveral  iflands,  it  will  be  very  fliort ;, 
fmce  feveral  of  them  are  rather  rocks  than  iflands,  and  they  have  all  been  fo  carefully 
examined  by  the  Commendator  Dolomicu  that  Httle  remains  for  me  to  add  to  his  obfer* 
vations.  The  firft  five  are  fituated  between  Lij)ari  and  Stromboli,  and  it  is  manifeft  to 
ocular  infpeftion  that  they  are  the  work  of  fire. 

Bafiluzzo  is  li bout  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  raifed  fome  poles  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  narrow  bay,  which  I  entered  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  Oftober,  on  my  return  from  Stromboli  to  Lipari.  I  went  on  (hore,  and, 
by  a  winding  path,  foon  reached  the  fumniit,  which  is  a  plain  of  no  great  extent,  and 
the  only  place  capable  of  cultivation,  though  it  produces  only  a  little  corn  and  pulfe. 
This  fcanty  vegetation  is  nouriftied  by  a  thin  crull  of  decompofed  lava,  under  which  we 
foon  difcover  the  folid  lava,  which,  in  many  fituations,  is  granitous,  the  quartz,  feltfpar, 
and  mica,  being  very  apparent  in  it ;  as  has  been  before  obferved  by  the  excellent 
French  Naturalift  above  mentioned ;  and  on  making  the  circuit  of  the  ifland  we  find 
that  almoft  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  compofed  of  fimilar  lavas. 

Two  little  cottages  \»hich  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  this  ungrateful  foil  are  the  only 
buildings  here.  Near  them  are  lome  ancient  ruins,  amonglt  which  I  found  a  piece 
of  red  porphyry,  fpottcd  with  reddifti  fcltfpars.  I  at  firll  imagined  it  a  volcanic  pro- 
duft,  but  foon  changed  my  opinion ;  fince  1  could  not  find  any  fpecimen  of  the  lame 
(lone  on  the  whole  ifland,  and  btcaufe  1  was  convinced,  on  a  more  careful  examination, 
that  the  fragment  in  queftion  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  porphyry,  which  had  been  po- 
liihcd  by  art,  and  had  never  been  expoicd  to  the  action  of  the  fire.    1  was  therefore 
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induced  to  believe,  from  the  circumflanccs  of  the  \>hc.e  in  wliich  I  found  it,  that  if  Iiml 
either  made  a  part  of  the  materials  of  fome  of  thole  ruined  edifices,  or,  which  feenud 
more  probable,  that  it  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  people  who  had  once  inhabited 
them. 

Rabbits  are  the  only  animals  found  in  Bafiluzzo  ;  but  thefe  had  nearly  reduced  to 
defpair  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  by  the  mifchief  they  did  to  their  corn,  tHltliey 
at  laft  brought  againd  them  an  enemy  capable  of  following  ii»cm  ihrough  their  fubtcr- 
ranean  holes,— I  mean  the  cat.  ^ 

From  Bafilpzzo  I  proceeded  tn  Bot\ro  and  Lifca-Dianca,  two  rocks  abounding  in 
crufts  of  fulphate  of  aluminc  (alum),  and  for  the  inoft  part  formed  of  lavas  whitened, 
and  fo  decompofed  that  they  are  eafily  reducible  to  powder.  This  dccompofuion  has 
manifeflly  been  the  effe£t  of  acid  vapours,  tlioiigh  of  thefe  tliere  is  at  prefcnt  no  fignj 
except  that  near  thefe  two  rocks  we  meet  with  a  ilrong  fmcU  of  fulphiirated  hydroge- 
nous gas,  and  following  it  where  it  is  mod  powerful,  are  led  to  a  ihallow  part  of  the 
fea  where  a  great  number  of  air-bubbles  rife  with  rapiiiity,  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  the 
furface  buHl.     This  gas  it  is  which  produces  ihe  fmell. 

The  fea  could  not  have  been  more  f.ivourable  for  the  collecting  this  aeriform  fluid  ; 
fmce  when  I  failed  from  Lipari  to  Stromboli  it  was  ftoriny  and  ran  high,  but  on  my 
return  was  perfe£\ly  calm.  I  fecured,  thenforc,  a  fiitFicient  quantity  of  it  in  fome 
flaiks,  which  I  had  taken  with  me  in  my  journey  through  the  two  Sicilies,  in  order  to 
make  fome  experiments  on  it  when  I  (hould  arrive  at  Lipari,  the  refult  of  which  1  (hull 
here,  as  it  feems  the  proper  place,  lay  before  the  reader. 

This  gas,  when  a  lighted  candle  was  applied  to  it,  rofc  in  flame,  but  with  fcarcf^ly  any 
detonation.  It  took  fire  flowly,  and  the  flame  was  of  a  reddifli  blue.  It  was  thcrcfoi  e 
a  fulphuratcd  hydropcnous  gas,  as  more  evidently  appeared  from  its  having  donolitf  d 
fome  particles  of  fulphuf  in  the  veflel  in  which  it  was  fired.  The  little  depth  of  the 
fea  at  the  place  from  which  this  gas  ilTiied,  and  its  perfeft  cahnnefs,  enabled  nic  to 
make  another  experiment,  by  letting  down,  by  means  of  a  fmall  cord,  precifely  on  tiie 
place  from  which  this  pas  rofe,  one  of  thofe  thermometers,  which,  in  confequence  of 
being  included  within  ftveral  wrappers,  flowly  receive,  and  lofe  as  flowly,  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  may  be  expofed.  iVfter  having  left  one  of  thefe  immerfi-tl  under 
the  water  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  found,  on  drawing  it  up,  that  the  mercury  had 
rifen  to  a8  (96  i  of  Fahrenheit),  though  in  the  atmofphere  above  the  furface  it  only 
flood  at  2o|  (69  of  Fahrenheit).  A  hot  exhalation  therefore  arofe  from  that  part  of 
the  bottom  together  with  the  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  ;  an  oblrrvation  which  ren- 
ders it  probabK  that  a  latent  fire  Hill  remains  there.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  eleven 
ftet;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  bottom  was  a  continuation  of  the  ro<k  Bottero. 

Scarcely  a  mile  from  Lifca-Bianca  and  Bottero,  towards  ihe  wefl,  a  third  rock  rifes 
above  the  water,  njmed  Dattolo,  the  formation  of  which  is  likewife  to  he  afcribed  to 
lavas,  in  a  great  degree  decompofed  like  the  former,  and  fome  of  whii  h  have  an  iron- 
red  colour.  .VI.  Dulomieu  fays,  that  a  fpring  of  boiling  water  guHv  t-out  at  the  foot  of 
it }  but  all  my  endeavours  to  difcover  this  fpring  were  fruitlefs  1  he  failors  who  ma- 
naged 'he  boat  in  which  I  was,  and  who  were  natives  of  Stromboli,  anil,  from  making 
the  palTage  from  their  illatid  to  Lipari,  feveral  tiires  in  a  week,  muil  he  acquainted  wiih 
cxcry  part  ol  ihac  ftx»,  ard  all  rhe  rocks  it  conl;n:is,  afl'ured  me  that  they  had  nrver  f.'en 
nor  heard  of  any  fuch  fpring  1  (hdl  not,  however,  venture  to  del^y  its  exKlence,  but 
am  railur  willing  to  believe,  that  neither  they  nor  I  difcover<.d  it  from  want  of  attention. 
Suppofiii^  itt  1  ealiiy,  it  certainly  is  a  proof  that  iht  conflagration  under  thefe  rockj,  is  not 
entirely  exhauflcd.  <  • 
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t^rocceding  ftill  from  Stromboli  towards  Lipaii  wc  next  arrive  at  Panaria,  which  is 
not  a  rock  but  an  illand,  ir^circuit  more  than  eight  miles,  though  it  is  but  little  raifotl 
above  the  fca.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  conilrudcd  is  here,  likcwiro,  volcanic  granite;  ,  . 
but  as  it  is  in  many  places  fupcrficially  deconijx.'ed,  and  in  others  mixed  v/hh  fubilances 
very  cafdy  decomj)orable,  a  rich  foil  is  afforded  in  various  part'j  of  the  ifland,  on  which 
olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  cultivated  by  many  tamilies  rcfident  here,  luxuriantly 
flourilh. 

■\Ve  muft  therefore  afcribe  the  origin  of  this  group  of  rocks  and  iflands  to  fubmarine 
conflagrations.  But  are  we  to  Conclude  that  each  of  them  owes  its  formation  to  a 
particulr^r  volcano,  or  that  thcfe  rocks  and  fmall  iilands  are  no  other  than  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  larf.';er  illand,  in  a  great  degree  dcltroycd  by  the  powerful  aQion  of  the 
waves  of  the  fea?  M.  Dolomieu  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  in  fupport  of  which  he  ad- 
duces many  plau/ible  arguments,  conjeduring  that  tliis  ifland  was  the  ancient  Ewsnimos, 
the  fevcnth  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  lay  on  the  left  in  failing  from 
Lipari  to  Sicily,  which  is  exadly  the  fituation  of  the  fmall  iflands  1  have  defcribed.  I 
fhall  not  repeat  the  reafons  by  which  he  fupports  this  coniefture,  but  refer  fuch  of  my 
readers  as  may  be  dtfirous  of  exauiiniug  them  to  the  author's  own  work. 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  lame  day  I  returned  to  Lipari,  where  I  had  my'refidenite, 
and  whence,  from  time  to  time,  I  made  excurlions  to  the  other  neighbouring  iflands. 
As  the  fea  was  perfectly  calm  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  we  could  make  no  ufe  of 
our  fails  but  were  obliged  to  perforui  the  whole  paffage  by  the  alTifhnce  of  our  oars. 
So  great  a  calm  in  that  lea,  which  is  ufually  tempeiluous,  is  extremely  rare ;  and,  indeed,' 
during  my  whole  continuance  among  thefe  iflands,  I  did  not  witnefs  fuch  another  day. 

hi  the  morning  I  embarked  for  Saline,  which  is  fo  near  to  Lipari,  that,  by  the  aid  of 
a  light  earllerly  wind,  1  arrived  there  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  This  ifland  derives  its  name 
of  Saline  (or  the  fait  pits)  from  the  muriate  of  foda  (fea  fait)  which  is  dug  on  one  part 
of  the  fliore.  It  was  anciently  called  Didyme,  or  the  twin,  from  its  appearing  at  a  dif- 
tance  bifurcated,  though  on  a  nearer  approach  it  is  found  to  be  trifurcated,  as  its  fum- 
mit  terminates  in  three  points.  Among  all  the  Eolian  iflands,  this,  after  Lipari,  is  the 
largeft,  fince  it  is  more  than  jRfteen  miles  in  circuit.  From  the  examination  which  I 
made  of  its  ihoros,  and  the  parts  of  a  moderate  elevation,  I  afcertained  that  its  ftruc-. 
ture  was  an  accumulation  of  currents  of  lavas.  Of  thefe  M.  Dolomieu  has  examined 
and  defcribed  feveral :  I  principally  fixed  my  attention  on  thole  which  dcfcend  from  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  to  the  fea.  It  is  eviden ;  that  they  have  flowed  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  and  fallen  almolt  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  after  acourfe  of  a  mile 
or  more.  But  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  equally  evident  that  thefe  currents  have  flowed 
at  different  periods.  In  many  places  they  are  found  with  deep  filTures,  though  it  isdi" 
ficult  to  fay,  whether  thefe  have  arifcn  from  the  lavas  fuddcnly  congealing,  and  thence 
contracting  and  opening  in  many  places  or  whether  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
adion  of  the  rain  waters  or  by  fomc  other  caufe.  However  this  uaay  be,  thefe  fractures 
are  a  kind  of  anatomic  dilfections  of  the  lava,  which  fiiew  that  the  upper  coat  of  it  lies  ' 
upon  another,  and  that  upon  a  third,  below  which  are  many  others.  It  is  alio  to  be 
remarked  that  tluTe  flrata  are  conunonly  fpecifically  dilL-rent  from  each  otiier.  We  mu!t 
therefore  c()4iclude,  that  as  many  currents  of  lava  have  flowtd  from  the  highell  part  of 
the  mountain,  to  the  fouth,  as  there  are  dillind  ftrata;  ami  it  is  probable,  that  wera 
we  able  to  penetrate  to  the  molt  internal  part  of  the  ifland,  we  fliould  fuid  tile  whcle, 
or  almoll  the  whole  of  it,  of  a  fimilar  formation. 

Thi  i  certainly  is  the  Itructure  of  ahnult  all  volcanic  mountains.     Their  beginning  is 

Init  fmall,  and  proportionate  to,Ui<i  quantity  of  the  lirlt  crupiion  ,  but  as  the  fiicceeding 
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eruptions  Increafe  in  number  and  extent,  they  augment  in  fize  and  folidity,'  till  in  time 
tliL'y  acquire  conliderable  dimenfion.  In  this  manner,  in  fad,  appears  to  have  been 
produced  the  immenfo  bulk  of  Etna,  Vefuvius,  the  iflands  of  Lipari,  and  many  other 
burning  mountains.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  there  are  fome  which  are  the  off- 
fpring  of  a  fingle  eruption,  as  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Pozzuoio,  and  Monte  Roflb,  on 
the  fide  of  Etna. 

It  appears  to  nie  fuperfluous  to  particularize  the  different  qualities  of  the  lavas,  fince, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  M.  Dolomieu,  they  are  common  to  other  volcanos.  I  fliall 
only  remark,  in  general,  that  I  did  not  find  one  which  can  properly  be  called  fimple,  as 
they  all  abound,  more  or  lefs,  with  feltfpars  and  fhoerls,  and  have  for  their  bafe  the  pe- 
trofilex,  and  the  horn-ftone. 

No  traces,  at  prefent,  remain  of  thofe  volcanic  fires  which  have  produced  Saline, 
except  the  currents  of  lava,  and  fome  vefliges  of  ancient  craters  on  the  fummits  of  the 
mountain. 

When  treating  of  Stroniboli,  we  found  that  the  natural  rocks,  which,  by  their  fufion, 
gave  birth  to  the  iiland,  were  a  fpecies  of  porphyry,  having  for  their  bafis  either  the 
petrofilox  or  the  horn-ftone.  We  have  now  feen  that  the  rocks  to  which  Saline  owes 
its  origin  are  of  the  fame  kind.  But  the  formation  of  Bafiluzzo  and  Panaria  has  been 
different ;  the  rocks  which  have  there  been  converted  into  hva  by  the  adion  of  the  fire 
being  granitous ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  the  fpacious  volcano,  which  it  has  been 
conjeflured,  once  arofe  in  the  fea  between  Siromboli  and  Lipari,  and  of  which,  at  pre- 
fent, only  fome  Imall  remains  exift  in  Bafiluzzo,  Dattolo,  and  Panaria,  derived  its  origin 
from  the  fame  ftone. 

In  purfuance  of  the  plan  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf  of  fubjeding  to  our  common 
fire  fome  natural  rocks  limilar  to  thofe  from  which  the  Eolian  ifles  have  been  formed, 
I  fhall  here  defcribc  the  effeds  produced  by  the  furnace  on  different  fpecimens  of  gra- 
nite ;  and  I  mud  add,  likewife,  that  the  difficulty  with  which,  it  is  well  known,  granites 
arc  fufed  in  our  common  fires,  was  to  me  a  confidei-able  inducement  to  make  thefe 
experiments. 

The  furnace?  which  arc  worked  at  Pavia,  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  only  fufo 
common  glafs,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  blown  into  fmall  vefl'els,  and  is  but  little  tranibarent, 
of  a  yellowifh  or  grccniih  colour,  and  ufually  full  of  bubbles;  but  at  another  feafon 
they  will  melt  fine  cryll;d  glafs,  manufadtured  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  which  is 
white,  franfparcnt,  and  much  purer.  The  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  produdions 
mentioned  in  this  work,  as  alfo  the  analogous  natural  Hones,  have  melted  in  the  furnace 
ia  which  common  glafs  is  made ;  but  the  fpecimens  of  granite  have  proved  more  re- 
fradory,  and  in  the  fame  degrc  e  of  heat  have  only  been  rendered  friable  from  the  en- 
feebled affinity  of  their  aggi-egate  parts  ;  or,  at  the  utmoft,  a  few  of  them  only  have  been 
found  covered  with  a  thin  vitreous  varnifh.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  furnace  in  which  the  cryllal  gLfs  is  elaborated,  when  the  heat  was  nearly  87I  de- 
grees of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  or,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
only  2  J  degrees  lefs  than  the  welding  heat  of  iron.  The  following  are  the  refults  ali'orded 
by  feveral  fpecies  of  granite,  after  having  been  contumed  in  this  heat  during  fbrty- 
t  ight  hours. 

1.  (iranite  of  Mount  Baveno,  in  the  Milancfe.  This  granite,  which  forms  a  great 
part  of  (he  materials  of  the  principal  public  and  private  edifices  in  Milan,  Pavia,  and 
other  towns  in  Audrian  Lombaniy,  has  for  its  conftiluent  principles,  quartz,  mica  and 
feltfpar.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it ;  one,  in  which  the  icltfpar  is  white,  and  the 
other,  in  which  it  is  of  a  more  or  lefs  deep  flefh  colour. 
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The  fire  changed  the  mica,  and  produced  a  beginning  fufion  in  both  the  varieties  of 
fehfpar,  which  abounded  with  microfcopic  bubbles,  without  however  ading  as  a  flux 
to  the  quartz,  which,  calcining,  acquired  a  whitenefs,  without,  however,  lofing  its 
vitreous  nature,  and  the  degree  oiF  tranfparency  it  poffeffed.  The  fliarp  angles  and  pro- 
jedions,  if  they  are  feltfpathofe,  become  blunted  and  round ;  and  the  fragments,  if 
there  are  more  than  one,  adhere  in  confequence  of  the  flight  fufion  of  the  feltfpar,  but 
they  never  incorporate  into  one  mafs  within  the  crucible ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become 
extremely  friable. 

II.  Mount  Baveno  likewife  produces  a  granite  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  different 
fpecies  from  that  now  defcribed,  and  which  is  equally  ufed  in  buildings.  It  is  fchidous, 
and  eafily  feparates  into  large  flakes.  The  mica,  which  is  of  a  fliining  black,  inflead  of 
being  difperfcd  within  it  in  feparate  fcales,  extends  in  broad  leaves,  placed  one  over  the 
other  ;  and  the  quartz  and  feltfpar  are  frequently  diftributed  in  flakes. 

This  granite  lofes  its  folidity  in  the  fire,  without  fufion  ;  but  the  mica  and  feltfpar 
fhew  evident  figns  that  they  have  been  foftened.  * 

III.  Granites  of  the  Italian  Apennines.  Though  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Alps 
which  furround  Italy  abound  with  thefe  rocks  of  the  firft  formation,  they  are  very  rare 
in  the  Apennines,  which  are  principally  formed  of  calcareous  flone,  fand,  fand  (tones, 
and  (leatites.  In  the  various  excurfions  which  I  have  made  to  different  parts  of  them,  I 
have  rarely  found  this  ftone,  and  never  but  in  very  fmall  quantities  and  detached  pieces, 
without  being  able  to  difcover  whence  they  came.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1790,  I 
collt'ded  fome  of  thefe  fcattered  pieces  in  the  river  Stafora,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  few 
miles  from  the  town  of  Voghera,  They  were  of  three  fpecies :  the  following  are  the 
diflinguifliing  properties  of  the  fird. 

Its  conflituent  principles  are  four :  the  quartz,  of  the  colour  of  water,  fcattered  in 
fmall  but  numerous  pieces ;  the  black  mica,  in  few  and  extremely  minute  flakes  ;  the 
feltfpar,  rather  abundant,  and  of  the  colour  of  honey  ;  and  very  fmall  flioerls,  included 
within  the  feltfpar. 

The  pieces,  except  they  adhered  together,  retained,  when  they  came  out  of  the  fire, 
the  fame  figure  they  had  before,  though  the  feltfpars  were  a  little,  and  the  fhoerls  en- 
tirely fufed. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  granites,  with  refpeft  to  its  component  principles,  is  fimilar  to 
the  common,  confiding  of  mica,  feltfpar,  and  quartz  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  harded  and 
mod  beautiful  that  I  have  feen^  and  takes  a  very  elegant  polifli. 

In  the  fire  the  quartz  becomes  almod  pulverulent,  the  feltfpar  afluraes  a  flightly 
enamelled  furface,  and  the  fufion  of  the  black  mica  covers  the  pieces  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing  which  has  an  un£luous  appearance. 

The  third  granite  has  for  its  component  principles  femi-tranfparent  quartz  in  fmall 
and  rare  grains,  and  feltfpar  in  large  and  numerous  particles. 

In  the  furnace  the  quartz  becomes  friable,  but  in  the  feltfpar  we  only  perceive  figns 
that  it  is  foftened. 

IV.  In  Chapter  XI.  I  have  mentioned  an  Egyptian  porphyry  which  was  expofcd  to 
the  fire.  I  fliall  now  add  that  this  itone,  from  purphyritic  that  it  was,  became  in  many 
places  granitous.  In  confequence,  therefore,  of  forcible  feparation,  or  infenfible  altera- 
tion, the  mafs  of  porphry  may  be  lod,  and  fucceeded  by  the  granite,  compofed  of  fhoerls, 
abundant  feltfpars,  and  argillaceous  particles. 

In  the  furnace,  this  granite  impcrfedly  fufes  into  an  ebullient  fcoriaceous  enamel. 

V.  This  granite,  as  it  contains  fulphure  of  iron,  and  red  fulphurated  oxydc  of  mer- 
cury (cinnabar),  merits  a  particular  defcription.  It  forms  a  mountain  in  the  didrid  of 
Fcltrc,  in  the  Venetian  territory  i  to  the  ead  of  which  lies  the  Valle  AltOf  to  the  weft 
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the  jicrjtia  Pczza,  to  the  fouth  the  Ihfco  delle  Monachf,  and  to  the  north  Vallone.  Sonic 
years  paft,  this  rock  was  dug  into,  and  perhaps  is  Uill ;  not  to  employ  it  in  building, 
but  to  extniift  the  mercury  with  which  it  is  imprei^natcd,  and  of  which  it  furniflies  fif- 
teen parts  out  of  a  hundred.  This  interefting  information  I  received  from  Signor 
Franccfco  Antonio  'ravelli,  Itudent  of  natural  hiitory,  under  whofe  directions  thefc 
excavations  were  undertaken,  in  the  year  1786.  He  furniihed  me  with  leveral  fme 
fpecimcns  of  this  rock,  which  I  immediately  perceived  to  be  granite.     Its  component 

:  pafts  arc  quartz,  in  cryfhillized  grains ;  feltfpar,  in  lamellar,  Femi-tranfparent,  whitifh 
fcales ;  and  (leatites.     The  latter  does  not  form  a  palle,  or  common  cement,  which  con- 

,  glutinatcs  the  quartz  and  feltfpar  but  is  diftributed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thefe  three 
conftituent  parts  adhere  tot^ether  folcly  by  the  force  of  attradion.     The  lleatites  is  foft 

;  and  fchiflous,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  granite  to  which 
the  fulphur  has  penetrated  ;  to  free  it  fro'n  which,  it  is  neceiriiry,to  break  it  into  Anall 
pieces.  The  fulphur,  therefore,  has  fomelitnes  mineralised  the  mercury  and  fometimes 
the  iron.  Some  parts,  however,  of  fevcn  or  ten  lines,  and  frequently  even  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  in  thicknefs,  are  of  a  lively  red,  though  the  lleatites  haslofl 
its  peculiar  texture;  and  thefe  parts,  as  they  abound  molt  with  mercury,  are  the- 
heavieft.  The  reft,  on  the  contrary,  are  lighter,  as  they  contain  a  lefs  quantity  of  this 
-metal ;  ind  hence,  likewife,  their  colour  is  of  deeper  or  paler  red.  In  the  midft  how- 
ever of  this  diverfity  of  tints,  the  feltfpar  and  quartz  feem  to  have  been  impenetrable 
l?y  the  fulphiir,  and,  in  the  reddeft  places,  ftill  preferve  their  natural' colours  and  re- 
fpedive  degrees  of  tranfparency.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  fteatitcs,  the  fulphur  has 
mineralized  the  iron,  producing  fulphure  of  iron.  This  is  of  a  bralfy  yellow,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  foft  to  decompofe  in  the  air,  cftlorefcing,  and  emitting  fulphate  of  iron  (vitriol 
of  iron).  About  four  yeai  s  ago,  I  received  from  Signor  Tavelli  at  Venice  fome  pieces 
containing  this  fulphate,  which  I  put  into  a  box  ;  and  a  few  months  after  found  them 
to  be  broken^  and  covered  with  a  yellowifli  efflorefcence.  When  touched  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  they  occafioned  a  (trong  allringent  tafte,  from  the  pretence  of  thi& 
fulphate  (vitriol),  which,  in  faft,  is  likwife  procured  from  that  rock. 

When  this  granite  came  out  of  the  furnace,  the  ftcatiies  and  the  f^tfpar  were  blended' 
into  one  porous  fcoria-,  but  the  quaitous  grain  remained  unfufed. 

VI.  The  experiments  on  Numbers  IV.  and  V.  are,  however,  lefs  to  the  purpofe, 
fmce,  if  we  (hculd  compare,  by  the  means  of  our  common  fires,  the  granites  whicli  are 
found  fufed  .it  Bafiluz/o  and  Panaria,  the  conlliuu  nt  pans  of  which  are  feltfpar,  mica^ 
and  quartz,  and  the  natural  granites ;  the  latter  mult  mceflTiuily  be  found  to  confift  of 
the  fame  principles.  I  have  alroaiiy,  as  has  been  feen,  made  the  proof  with  llvcral,  nor 
did  1  negletl  to  do  the  fame  with  five  other  fpccics,  which  I  do  not  dcfcribe  that  1  may 
not  tire  the  reader.  I  fhall  only  fay,  in  general,  that  t!ie  quartz  was  always  infufible  ; 
the  mica,  in  two  inftances  melted  ;  and  the  feltfpar,  every  time,  gave  figns  of  a  begin- 
ning liquef.idion  ;  which  occafioned  the  pieces  in  the  crucible  to  adhere  together,  but 
without  forming  a  confoliiiatcd  whole,  as  the  ell\  ft  of  c(Mnplete  fuiions. 

VII.  As  M.  Dolomieu  has  remarked  that  the  Eolianifles  have  a  part  of  their  bafc  of 
granite,  I  endeavoured  to  difcovt-r  from  wtiat  places  it  might  derive  its  origin;  and, 
after  fi  vend  laborious  rcl'earches  among  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  concluded  that  it 
proceedecf  from  roc!;8  of  the  fame  ipecies,  extending  to  the  mountains  of  Capo  di  Ale- 
Itizzoy  which  are  in  part  ionned  of  granite  and  have  likewiic  their  diretlion  towards  thia 
ifljnd. 

In  my  pnfTagc  from  Lipari  to  McfUna  (a  diflanccof  about  fixty  miles)  I  made  fome 
flay  purptifely  at  this  cnpe,  which  lies  about  the  midway,  judging  it  to  be  of  importance 
to  examine  the  nature  cf  tlio  j  lace ;  and  1,  in  fa^l,  iuuad  there  granite. 
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1\  ca,  fometinies  black,  and  f<im<'times  of  a  filver  colour ;  blueifli,  and  fometimes 
inillu-white  quartz  ;  and  reddiih  (ir  whitifh  feltfpar,  are  the  three  component  parts  of 
this  granite,  fometimes  diflributed  nearly  equally,  and  fumetimcs  in  very  unequal  por- 
tions. Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  mica  is  hexagonal ;  and  the  feltfpar  fliews  a  be- 
ginning cryltallization. 

'I'his  granite  is  not  found  in  ftrata,  but  large  maffes,  which  form  a  confiderable  part 
of  Cape  Melazzo  and  its  environs,  and  in  many  places  extend  quite  to  the  fea.  Here, 
likewife,  we  (^ifcoyer,  under  the  water,  the  ruins  o£  a  very  ancient  edifice,  built  of 
this  flone.    ikij  ftH>«a  *!ti*4ftfT<  ii*  Invf4' 

As,  therefore,  it  appeared  extremely  probable  that  this  granite  was  the  fame  with  that 
of  which  Panaria  and  others  of  the  Lipari  iflands  are  compofed,  it  was  more  particu- 
larly requifite  that  the  fame  experiment  fhould  be  made  on  it  in  the  furnace,  which  had 
been  iiv  j  on  the  other  fpecics ;  and  fince  the  proportions  of  its  three  elementary  parts- 
varied    I  it,  I  took  five  varieties,  and  placed  fmall  pieces  of  each  in  feparate  crucibles. 

The  nfult  was,  that  the  mica  became  more  fragile,  the  feltfpar  exhibited  fome  figns 
of  fufion,  ;uul  the  quartz  loft  its  tranfparcncy  and  became  full  of  Haws.  The  pieces,  how- 
ever, all  retained  their  original  form. 

VIII.  In  Panaria,  and  fomc  parts  of  Bafiluzzo,  are  found  pieces  of  granite,  in  which 
the  fire  appears  not  to  hav  •  caufed  the  leaft  alteration  ;  nd  yet  there  is  every  reafoa 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  oT  the  mouths  of  volcanos,  though  they  are' 
/till  in  the  natural  ftate  in  which  they  ;u"e  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  granite 
in  its  three  conftituent  principles,  and  the  qualitiesof  each  of  them,  extremely  refembles 
that  of  iVlelazzo.  It  likewife  refembles  it  in  its  refillance  to  the  fire,  as  only  fome  traces- 
of  fufion  in  the  feltfpars  are  obfervable. 

IX.  Laftly,  I  made  fome  experiments  on  certain  fpecimens  of  granitous  lavas,  which) 
have  formed  currents  at  Panaj'ia  and  Bafiluzzo  ;  but  the  refult  was  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  with  the  other  granites :  they  entirely  refifted  the  fire,  except  that  the  feltfpar 
was  in  fome  places  thinly  covered  with  a  kind  of  enamel  varnifii.  This  was  one  of  the 
very  few  lavas  which  was  not  fufible  in  the  glafs  furnace. 

Thefe  fads  fufliciently  prove  that  thefe  granites,  fuch  at  leaft  as  are  compofed  of 
quartz,  feltlpar,  and  mica,  are  infiilible  in  a  heat  of  874-  degrees  of  the  pyrometer  of 
Wedgwood,  though  continued  in  it  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  a  heat  which,  as  has  been' 
faid,  is  only  2}  degrees  below  that  in  which  tron  begins  to  fufo,  which  is  at  90  degrees' 
of  the  fame  pyrometer.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  expofe  thefe  ftones  to  that  degree 
of  heat,  or  even  a  greater,  having  recourfe  to  a  wind-furnace  in  which  iron  is  com- 
pletely melted.  In  this,  in  lels  than  an  hour,  a  fufion  took  place  which  was  perfect  or 
little  lefs  in  the  feltfpars,  and  beginning  and  fometimes  complete  in  the  mica  ;  but  the 
quartz  fhcwed  no  figns  of  liquefacUon.  When,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  feUfpar 
Wi  s  greater  tlian  that  of  tlie  two  other  component  parts,  the  pieces  in  the  crucible 
formed  one  finglc  mafs,  with  a  fmooih  furface,  either  uneven,  concave,  or  convex,  in 
the  lan\c  manner  as  in  the  fufion  of  lavas.  The  mafs,  however,  was  not  homogeneous. 
Til'.'  feltfpar,  wliatever  was  its  colour,  became  of  a  milky  whiienefs,  extremely  fmooth 
and  nunin.i-,  and  confiJerably  harder.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  mica  which,  in  fome 
gr.inites,  was  of  a  lilvcr  whiteaefs,  and  in  others  of  a  gold  colour,  is  changed  in  con- 
fequencc  of  its  fufion  to  a  deep  black  *. 

Thcll- 
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•  I  fl\;\ll  liere  ad  J  a  remark,  wliicli  I  liad  intended  to  make  in  the  IntrodtiifHon  to  this  work,  but  which 
will  not  be  imiiropcrly  pl.iecd  licie.  Aa  in  thi-fe  fulions  I  make  u  e  of  crucibles  of  clay,  it  may  be  obiv.'i"'U'd 
to  me,  thai  1  uui  nut  ccrtitiu  whether  the  fubllaiiccs  011  which  I  made  niy  expeiimeuls  wire  fulibk-  in  iliem- 
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Thefe  experiments  when  compared  and  confidered  mud  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
fufion  of  gr mites  requires  a  very  violent  heat ;  and  with  thefe  exiieriments  Hkewife 
agree  thofe  made  on  ftones  of  the  fame  kind  by  MM.  D'Arcet,  Gerhard,  andSaufTure. 
I  have  faid  in  general,  fmce  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  a  lefs  intenfe  fire,  the  fufion  of  the 
feltfpar  may  be  obtained,  in  fome  fpecies  of  granite,  which  may  draw  after  it  that  of  the 
quartz  *.  Though  in  the  almod  endlefs  varieties  which  I  fufed  and  have  defcribed  in 
this  work,  the  feltfpars  in  general  were  refraflory  ;  yet  they  fometimes  eafily  melted  in 
the  furnace  ufed  at  Pavia  for  the  manufacture  of  common  glafs,  the  heat  of  which, 
as  has  been  faid,  is  much  lefs  than  that  employed  in  making  crydai  glafs.  This  has 
been  proved  in  the  feltfpars  of  the  lavas  of  Ifchia,  which,  whether  mechanically  united 
to  other  fubftances,  or  fmgle,  completely  fufe  f.  The  facility  with  which  fome  few  felt- 
fpars melt,  and  the  refradtorinefs  of  others  I  have  found  to  proceed  from  the  different 
quantity  of  filex  they  contain  combined  with  other  earths,  which  is  fmail  in  the  former, 
and  very  abundant  in  the  latter.  If  therefore  a  granite  which  has  for  its  bafe  the  felt- 
fpar contain  but  a  fmall  portion  of  filex,  there  is  no  doubt  but  its  fufion  may  be  obtained 
with  a  moderate  heat.  It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  experiments  above  adduced, 
that  completely  to  fufe  the  feltfpar  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Melazzo,  and  in  the  detached 
pieces  of  a  fimilar  kind  found  at  Panaria  and  Bafiluzzo,  as  alfo  that  which  conflitutes 
the  bafis  of  the  lavas  of  thefe  two  iflands,  not  to  mention  other  fpecies  which  have  been 
enumerated,  a  very  ftrong  heat  is  neceflary,  and  equal  to  that  required  to  melt  iron. 

It  hence  appears  to  be  fufficiently  proved  that  the  volcanic  fires  which  have  produced 
Bafiluzzo,  Panaria,  and  the  other  neighbouring  iflands,  muft  have  been  extremely  vio. 
lent ;  the  importance  of  which  dedudion  will  more  diflindlly  appear  when  we  come  to 
confider  the  quedion  relative  to  the  adivity  of  volcanic  fires  in  general* 


fclvei,  or  in  conftquence  of  their  compilation  with  the  clay  of  the  crucible.  But  I  anfwer,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  this  combination  rarely  happened  ;  and  tliat  when  it  did,  it  waa  too  confpicuous  not  to  be  per- 
ceived, at  the  crucible  wai  more  or  lelk  corroded.  Secondly,  that  I  did  not  form  my  judgment  of  the  fufi. 
bility  of  the  fubftances  I  examined,  from  the  part*  of  them  in  contact  with  the  crucible,  or  at  a  little  dillance 
from  it*  fides;  but  from  thofe  near  the  middle,  where,  from  the  diitance,  this  combination  could  not  have 
place,  a*  the  circular  mouth  of  the  crucibles  I  ufrd  wat  two  ir.:het  in  diameter.  When,  therefore,  I  fpeak 
of  the  fufiun  of  any  pi^ud,  I  conf>der  royfclf  as  petfcdtly  certain  that  the  clay  of  (he  crucible  had  no 
part  in  it. 

*  Mnrveau,  in  a  letter  to  the  Comtc  de  Buffon,  writes,  that  two  pieces  of  diiTerent  kinds  of  granite,  being 
plared  feparately  in  the  crucible,  in  lefs  than  two  hours  melted  into  a  hamn)Teneous  glafs  (BufTon  Miner. 
t.  i.  in  13.) !  but  he  neither  fpcciiies  the  ronllitueiit  parti  of  the  two  granites,  nor  the  degree  of  hut  ne< 
cefTary  to  fufe  them.  ♦ 

f  Sec  Chap.  V.  near  the  end. 
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V.      •-     '^        ,        CHAR    XIII.  — VULCANO. 

Different  parts  of  this  iJJand  diJiinSlly  vijtblefrom  thefummii  of  the  Monte  della  Guardian 
in  Ltpari. — Shore  of  the  ijland  entirely  formed  of  volcanic  produilions. — Vulcanello,  a 
fmalt  ifland,  once  feparated  from  Vulcano,  but  long/wee  united  to  it  by  an  eruption. — Tivo 
fingular  lavas  of  Vulcanello. — ///  crater. —Surrounded  by  fulphureous  fumes  and  hot  ex- 
halations.— Lumps  of  fulphur  found  in  the  earth  through  which  thefe  fumes  pafs.  —  Grotto 
celebrated  for  a  medicinal  water  which  it  contaitUj  and  other  peculiarities. — Summit  of  the 
mountain  fcattered  over  with  vitreous  lavas ^  pumices^  and  glaffes. — The  tranfttion  of  the 
pumice  into  glafs  dijiindly  obfervable. — Hot  fulphureous  exhalations  on  the  fide  of  the- 
mountain  which  has  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone. — The  fiones  found  there,  whitened  and 
decompofed. — Other  fimilar  fumes  higher  up  the  mountain. — Subterranean  noife  htard 
there;  with  a  Jhaking  of  the  earth  when  Jiruck  with  the  foot. — Sulphur  formerly  ex- 
tracted at  Vulcano  by  the  Liparefe,  and  purified  on  thefe  heights. — This  profitable  labour 
now  abandoned  J  and  why. — Ntw fulphur  re-produced  where  it  had  been  dug  up. — Tlje 
larger  crater  of  Vulcano fituated  at  thefummit  of  the  truncated  cone. — Defcent  of  the  Author 
into  the  crater. — Its  interior  dcfcribed. — Subterranean  noife  heard  at  the  bo*tom  of  the 
trater.  — Wind  which  blows  at  the  bottom  generated  by  fulphuraied  hydrogenous  gas. — Ex-  . 
treme  heat  of  the  bottom.  — A  kind  of  hill  in  the  middle  of  it  exhaling  a  quantity  of  vapours y 
and  incrufied  with  various  minerals.'-^  Reverberated  found  produced  in  it  by  the  falling  of 
afione.—Gulph  immediately  under  it  in  which  afirong  fire  burns. — Blueifh  fulphureous 
fiames  fcen  by  night  rifingfrom  this  bottom. — A  cavern  of  confiderable  fize  hollowed  in 
the  fides  of  the  crater,  which  defends  to  the  bottom. — Objcds  mo/i  defcrving  notice  in  this 
cavern. — Glaffes  and  pumices  of  this  volcanic  bottom  dccomptfed  by  fulphureous  acids.— 
Prifmatic  or  bafalliform  lavas,  which  derive  their  origin  from  fire,  difcovered  witljin  it. 
— Erroneous  opinion  of  M.  Sage  that  the  decompofition  of  the  Livas^  and  other  volcanic 
produ^ions,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  ''-e  muriatic  acid. — Dcmonfirative  proof  that  thefe  decom- 
pofiiions  arc  the  effeil  of  fulphui  cous  acid  vapour's. — Incidental  notice  of  another  error  of 
that  chsmiit,  relative  to  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  near  the  lake  Agnano* 

AS  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  which  overlooks  a  fpacious  and  noble  city,  wecom-- 
mand  a  perfed  view  of  the  latter,  its  circuit  and  extent,  its  lofty  and  fumptuous  palaces, 
and  its  numerous  edifices  ,  in  like  manner,  from  the  fummit  of  the  Monte  della  Guardia, 
one  of  the  highcll  mounta  s  in  the  ifland  of  Lipari,  w£  contemplate  with  allonifliment 
the circunderence,  the  ma:  body,  and  the  various  diftincl:  parts  of  the  neighbouring, 
Vulcano. 

To  this  mountain  I,  thoreloiv,  repaired,  cxprefsly  to  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  ifland  previous  to  my  vifiling  it ;  in  which,  belidcs  the  courfe  and  inclination  of  its 
rocks  and  clilfs,  its  craters  arc  clearly  perceivable,  and  it  may  be  diltinftly  fecn  that  ihe 
form  of  the  larger  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  white  fumes  which  afcend  from  it 
are  likewife  very  vifible  by  day,  while  by  night  the  atmofphere  above  the  crater  affumcs 
an  obfcure  rednefs.  Here  too,  we  may  moll  diftindly  perceive  the  jundion  of  Vulcano 
to  Vulcanello  ;  which  latter,  as  is  well  known,  was  anciently  an  ifland  fepaiatcd  from 
Vulcano  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  that  has  fmce  been  filled  up  with  earth  by  a  violent- 
eruption.  The  new  land  which  has  joined  the  iflands  may  be  very  clearly  feen,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  a  fterile  fand.  The  two  fmall  havens  at  its  extremities,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  eadern,  and  the  other  the  weftern,  are  likewife  diftinftly  vifible. 

3  Such 
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Such  was  the  anticipated  plcafurc  aflbrdod  me  by  this  mountain,  which  was  after- 

Avards  dill  more  increalcd,  and  accompanied  with  llili  greater  inftruftion  when  I  coaflcd 

the  ifland  in  a  boat.     Its  lliore  is  about  eleven  miles  in  circuit,  and  every  were  prefents 

"  to  t!ie  eye  thq  traces  of  fnc,  in  the  remains  of  flreams  of  Java,  enamels,  vitrifications, 

puzzolanas,  Jind  pimiiccs. 

VulcaiieHo  has  long  made  a  p;irt  of  Vulcano,  but  is  dill  perfcftly  diftlnguilhable 
from  it  by  the  intcrpofcd  land.  It  has  the  form  of  a  fcalene  triangle,  two  fides  of 
which  i'lnk  abruptly  into  the  fea,  and  merit  examination  more  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  fliore.  1'hey  confill  of  many  Itrata  of  lava,  fevcral  feet  high,  and  piled  one  above 
the  other.  When  they  flowed,  they  muft  certainly  have  extended  farther  into  the 
vater ;  but  they  h.ivc  been  broken,  gradually,  by  the  violence  of  the  waves ;  and  their 
fraftures  now  form  a  kind  of  wall  of  a  great  height,  which  defccnds  perpendicularly 
into  the  fea.  As  the  water  here  is  fliallow,  the  bottom  may  be  feen  fcattered  over 
with  large  pieces  of  thcfe  lavas;  and  the  wall,  on  a  ncnr  approach,  prefents  to  the  eye 
a  number  of  currents  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  at  difibrcnt  times,  and  differ  in  their 
colour,  com.ponent  parts,  and  confiftence. 

The  appearance  of  thefe  currents  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  one  over  the  other,  re- 

ininded  me  of  what  I  had  obfcrvtd  feveral  years  ago,  in  the  glaciers  of  Swiizerlniid  ; 

where  fome  parts  of  the  fnowy  coating  being  broken,    the  difl"erent  11  rata  of  fnow, 

which  had  fallen  at  diiTerent  times,  are  dillindly  difccrniblc  by  the  diliercuce  of  the 

jCi>Sour. 

As  the  greater  part  of  thefe  lavas  difler  very  little  from  thofe  of  other  volcanos,  I  fhall 
not  give  a  dcfcription  of  any  of  them  except  two  only,  w  hich  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
common. 

The  fiift  lies  buried  in  the  midft  of  the  ethers,  and  would,  therefore,  only  become 
vifible  by  cutting  them  away,  did  not  the  fupcrincumbcnt  lavas,  which  arc  in  feveral 
J  'aces  broken,  difcover  it  in  thofe  fra^ihirrs.  In  its  fupcMficial  parts  it  is  a  true  enamel, 
very  black  and  Ihinirg,  entirely  opake,  which  eafily  crumbles,  and  in  which  arc  incor- 
jorated  many  flioerlacwus  and  leltl'pathofe  fcales.  'i'his  enamel  contains  tumors  marked 
with  (Iripes  and  large  threads,  which  appear  every  where  in  it,  but  always  run  in  the 
fiimc  diredion,  v.  hich  is  that  of  ihe  courfenf  the  lava,  or  from  ti)c  mountain  to  the  fea. 
The  fubflancc  of  thefe  ftripes  and  threads  is  likewife  enamel.  Their  prcfence  and  di- 
redion lufiiciently  indicate  that  the  enamel  when  it  flowed  and  entered  the  fea  was  ra- 
ther of  a  loft  ccrifdlcnce  than  fluid. 

I  at  firil  imagined  that,  as  the  other  contiguous  lavas  were  each  of  one  fubflancc 
through  the  whole  of  their  depth,  it  mull  be  the  fame  with  this  enamel,  as  far  as  it 
formed  a  diflind  current,  as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  enamels  of  Lipari ;  but,  on  breakif"^ 
f.  nie  of  the  larger  pieces,  I  found  that  this  was  not  the  lad.  The  enamel  is  only  the 
fupcrficial  parr,  or  ciull,  of  a  lava,  many  feet  deep,  which  crufl,  where  it  is  thinnefl,  is 
fcarccly  more  than  a  line  in  diplh,  but  where  ihickelt  frequently  more  than  two  inche:;. 
It  caniiot,  howbvcr,  in  any  manner  be  confukrcd  as  a  later  product,  or  as  having  flowed 
alter  the  lava  and  attached  iil'clf  on  it ;  this  cnill  of  enamel  is  certainly  a  true  continua- 
tion of  the  lava  itlelf,  as  I  have,  in  my  opinioin,  fatisfaiMorily  afcertaincd  by  repeated 
and  careful  examinations.  The  enamel,  therefore,  after  having  formed  this  crult  of 
greater  or  le!s  thicknefs,  fuddcnly  loll  its  diflindive  charadcrs,  and  changed  into  a  lava 
of  a  rcddifh  grey  colour,  dry,  rough  to  the  touch,  earthy,  emitting  an  argillaceous  odour, 
and  having  for  its  bafe  the  hornltonc,  without  lofing  its  fcales  of  flioerls  and  feltfp.ini. 
we  mull  hence  conclude  that  the  current  was  more  afleded  by  the  fire  on  its  furfaco 
than  in  its  intcrnSl  p«.rts  j  for  I  know  no  other  mode  of  cxj  laining  this  phcnonicnon. 
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From  'this  enamel  and  lava,  when  expofed  to  the  furnace,  refults  a  fimllar  enamel ; 
that  is  to  fay,  one  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  very  hard  and  compact }  with  a  funon  of  the 
flioorls,  and  a  femi-fufion  of  the  feltfpars. 

Another  product  with  a  Korn-ftone  bafe,  of  a  very  Angular  quality,  and  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  feen  any  where  elfe  in  my  volcanic  travels,  is  found  on  one  of  the 
fides  of  Vulcancllo  that  defcend  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  and,  having  been  broken 
in  different  places  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  prefent  upon  the  fhore,  and  within  the 
water,  a  large  heap  of  fragments  of  a  globular  form.  At  the  firft  view  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  tufa.  It  is  rather  light  than  heavy,  may  be  crumbled  to  powder  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  imbibes  water,  with  which  it  is  in  a  few  moments  faturated,  with  a 
kind  of  hiiling  found,  and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour.  We  know  that  fimilar  pro- 
perties are  ufually  found  in  volcanic  tufas :  but  thefe  have  an  earthy  grain,  whereas  the 
prefent  fubltance  rather  inclines  to  the  vitreous.  Befides,  when  the  (hoerls  it  contains, 
which  are  innumerable,  are  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  diAributed  equally  as  they 
ufually  are  in  lavas — a  dillribution  never  met  with  in  tufas,  in  which  the  (hoerls  that  are 
fometimes  found  in  them  are  fcattered  confufcdly  and  at  random.  Hence  as  they  are 
extraneous  bodies,  they  are  eafily  detached  from  the  tufaceous  mafs ;  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  product  in  queftion,  which,  confequently,  we  muft  confider  as  a  true 
lava. 

But  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  its  foftnefs  ?  Perhaps  it  has  been  confiderably  changed 
on  the  furface  by  fulphureous-acid  vapours,  by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  unknown 
caufe.  Such,  at  lead,  was  the  firft  idea  which  prefented  itfelf  to  my  mind,  but  which 
I  found  inadequate,  both  bccaufe  in  that  place  no  fulphureous  fumes  exhale,  nor  are 
there  any  indications  that  any  ever  have  exhaled ;  and,  becaufe,  having  procured  this 
kiva  to  be  dug  up  from  the  depth  of  five  feet,  I  found  it,  there,  extremely  foft  as 
well  as  at  the  furface.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  this  lava  is  the  refult  of  the  com- 
bined effeft  of  fire  and  water ;  as  examples  are  not  wanting,  in  volcanized  countries,  of 
fimilar  combinations.  1  mean  that  the  lava,  while  flowing,  was  met  and  penetrated 
by  a  ftream  of  water,  that  had  gufhed  from  foine  aperture  of  the  volcano,  by  which  it 
was  fuddenly  cooled,  and  loft  that  coherence  which  is  ufually  the  property  of  lavas.  I 
found  this  opinion  on  feveral  obfervations.  I  pevceive  that  the  lava  has  a  numbsr  of 
cracks  and  filfures,  fuch  as  are  ufual  in  ftony  fubftances  which,  while  in  a  ftaie  of  fufion, 
have  come  into  contatt  with  water.  I  obferve  that  the  ftioerls,  which  in  other  lavas 
have  the  hardnefs  of  glafs,  arc  in  this  fo  friable  that  they  may  be  fcratched  with  the 
nail ;  and  as  fuch  appearances  are  not  ufually  the  effeit^  of  volcanic  fire  alone,  I  know 
not  to  what  to  afcribe  them  but  to  the  aftioh  of  water ;  fince  vitreous  fubftances  in  a 
ttate  of  fufion  arc  afledcd  in  precifely  the  lame  manner  by  contadt  with  that  fluid. 

The  ebullient  though  hard  enamel,  which  is  the  refult  of  this  lava  in  the  furnace,  is 
of  a  fine  deep  black ;  the  AioctIs  are  melted  ;  and  it  is  worthy  remark  that  in  it  we  dif- 
cover  fome  Anall  flakes  of  white  feltfpar  which  before  were  not  difcernable  in  the  lava 
©n  account  of  its  cinereous  colour. 

The  two  lavas  1  have  defcribed,  as  likewife  others  of  which  I  have  omitted  the  defcrip- 
tion  on  account  of  their  being  common,  and  which  together  form  the  two  fides  of  Vul- 
c.inello,  appear  by  their  dircttion  all  to  have  proceeded  from  the  crater,  which  is  about 
two  hundred  paces  dillant  from  the  fea ;  and  which  ftill  retains  its  natural  figure  of  an 
inverted  tunnel,  except  that  the  bottom  is  covered  to  fome  height  by  earth  which  has 
been«.arried  down  by  the  rains  from  the  internal  fides.  Thefe  fides  are  formed  of  pul- 
verized clay  and  fand,  and  are  marked  with  deep  furrows  caufed  by  the  delcent  of  the 
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r.iin  water.  The  circumference  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  judging  by  the  eye,  cannot 
at  the  utmofl:  be  more  than  feventy,  but  that  of  the  top  is  about  the  fixth  of  a  mile. 
Its  depth  is  fcarcely  eighty  feet.  The  crater  on  the  outfide  is  lurroundci  with  rocks  of 
lava,  probably  the  conic-quenccs  of  an  eruption.  It  is  evident  that,  as  more  oarth  is  con- 
tinually falling  into  it,  it  mult  at  lall  be  tilled  up ;  and  as  the  external  fides  of  it  are 
ill-formed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  day  every  trace  of  it  nmlt  be  lolt.  We  hence 
perceive  hov/  many  voicanized  countries  may  appear,  and  in  fad  do  apptar,  to  be  delli- 
tute  of  crati  rs  ;  tliefe  not  having  been  able  to  refilt  the  injuries  of  time. 

Here  was  it  that  I  began  to  perceive  the  indications  of  the  fuNtcrranean  burning  fur- 
nace ;  for  round  the  crater  of  Vulcanello  many  ftreams  of  a  white  fmoke  arife ;  and  ic 
is  only  neceffary  to  Itrike  the  ground  with  the  foot  to  produce  more.  They  are  very  hot, 
;is  are  likewife  the  apertures  through  which  they  ifl'uc,  and  which,  in  the  night,  fronv 
time  to  titne,  emit  a  feeble  flame.  The  ground,  which  fumes  at  the  furface,  within,  con- 
tains cruRs  of  fulphur,  which  are  moft  abundant  in  the  places  where  the  fumes  exiiale 
mod  copioufly.  But  we  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  treat  more  at  length  of  the  fulphur 
of  this  ifland. 

From  VuU  ancllo  I  proceeded  to  a  grotto  which  has  obtained  fonie  celebrity  on  ac- 
count of  a  triineral  water  it  contains,  a.id  is  at  the  dillance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
veftern  haven.  To  reach  this  water  it  is  neceffary  to  defcend  into  the  grotto,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  fo  narrow,  that  you  arc  forced  to  ftoop  very  much,  and  almo(t  crrep. 
on  the  hands  and  knees.  It  is  a  moderately  large  cavern,  incrulled  round  with  i'ulphate 
of  alumine  (alum),  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammoniac),  and  fulphur.  Thefe  mi- 
nerals are  found  to  be  very  warm,  as  likewile  is  the  atmofpheric  air  in  this  place,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  which,  the  ftrong  fulphureous  fintU,  and  the  dilHculty  of  refpira- 
tion,  it  is  impolTible  to  remain  long  in  the  grotto,  which  you  are  oblitrrd  to  leave  fr  )n» 
time  to  time  to  breathe  frefli  air.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fmall  pool  of  very  warm  water, 
•which  is  efteemed  by  the  Liparefe  to  be  efficacious  in  many  dilorders.  The  Abbate 
Gaetano  Trovatini,  a  learned  phyfician  of  Lipari,  has  publiflied  an  analyfis  of  this 
water  •.  I  fhall  not  therefore  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  it,  which  would  be  fupcr- 
Huous,  but  fhall  only  remark  that,  befides  the  fulphureous  odour  it  emits,  it  contain* 
abundantly  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammoniac),  and  lUll  more  of  the  muriate  of 
foda  (f-a-fah)  ;  which  latter  fait  I  imagine  it  derives  from  a  communication  with  a  neigh> 
bouring  fea,  with  which  it  appeared  to  me  on  a  level.  Though  its  temperature  is  not 
higher  than  80  degrees,  it  continually  appears  to  boil,  from  the  great  number  of  air- 
bubbles  that  rife  from  the  bottom  to  the  furface,  which  they  entirely  cover.  This  wa- 
ter, in  fad,  fo  much  abounds  with  this  aeriform  fluid  (whicli  I  found  to  be  carbonic 
acid  gas),  that  when  fhaken  in  the  flighteil  manner  a  prodigious  quantity  of  bubbles 
arife.  I  likewife  obferved,  relativ  to  the  fame  object,  tliat  if  a  flono  be  let  fall  into  this 
u-ater,  as  it  finks,  a  vaft  quantity  of  thefe  bubbles  will  afccnd,  and  will  continue  to  rafh 
to  the  fu;  face  fcveral  minutes  after  it  has  reached  the  bottom.  The  continual  emilTion 
of  fo  much  carbonic  acid,  which  doubtlefs  concurs  to  render  the  air  in  the  cavern 
unfit  for  refpiration,  produces  within  the  groito  a  confufcd  noife,  which  may  be  heard 
likewife  without. 

M.  Dolomiou,  in  his  account  of  this  fubtorraneous  place,  ohfcrvcs  that  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fmoke  ifluod  from  it.  This,  whtn  I  was  there,  I  could  not  perceive  ;  either 
becaufe  it  had  opened  to  itfelf  another  paffa'^e,  or  that  the  caule  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced  has  ceafed  :  thatiges  not  unfrcquent  in  volcanic  co'uiiries. 

•  DifRrUzioDC  chimito-fiiic*  full'  aiulili  dc!l'  acmia  mintralc  dcU'  !fola  di  Vulcino.    Napoli  178'^. 
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To  this  place  the  afcent  of  the  ifland  is  gradual ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  way  which, 
leads  to  the  higheft  crater  ot"  Vulcano  is  extremely  rugi^ed  and  ditKcult ;  as  it  lies  over 
a  long  mile  of  continued  heaps  of  lavas,  vitrifications,  and  pumices.  The  fatigue,  how- 
ever, is  alleviated  by  the  pleafure  which  the  inftruftive  examination  of  thel'e  productions 
alibrds.  Some  of  the  vitrifications  found  among  the  lavas  clearly  manifcit,  that  they 
were  originally  pumices,  which,  by  a  more  intenfe  heat,  have  paifed  into  the  nature  of 
com^ivie  glafs.  The  breaking  of  fome  of  them  proves  this  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a 
doubt.  We  then  find  one  part  a  common  pumice  ;  I  mean  reiembluig  threads  of  filk, 
light,  extremely  friable,  floating  on  water,  and  of  a  very  white  colour.  Another  part 
we  find  to  be  vitreous,  of  a  different  texture,  lefs  filamentous,  lefs  light,  lefs  white,  and 
Jefs  friable.  Still  farther  begin  to  appear  long  veins  or  threads  of  glafs,  which  con. 
tinually  increafe  in  thicknefs;  and  at  laft  in  another  part  of  the  piece,  multiply  and  con* 
Iblidate  into  a  mafs  completely  glafs.  This  glafs  is  femi-tranfparent,  of  a  colour  between 
grey  and  black,  and  fo  hard  as  to  give  fparks  with  fteel. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  fome  of  the  black  flioerls,  and  white  feltfpars,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pumice,  are  preferved  entire  in  this  glafs. 

The  furnace  melts  neither  of  thefe ;  though  it  completely  fufes  the  glafs,  which  is 
thanged  into  an  extremely  porous  enamel. 

Mixed  with  thefe  curious  combinations  of  glafs  and  pumice  are  found  true  glafles, 
and  true  pumices,  as  alfo  a  variety  of  lavas,  which  having  loil  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
the  texture  of  their  primitive  rocks,  have  acquired  a  vitreous  appearance.  They  are 
extremely  compadt,  give  fparks  with  fteel,  are  of  a  blackilh  or  dark  blue  colour,  and  ari 
not  wanting  in  feltfpars  and  flioerls.  Some  of  them  will  move  the  magnetic  needle 
at  the  diftance  of  three  quarters  of  a  line.  One  of  them  has  become  a  volcanic  breccia, 
as  it  contains  within  it  fragments  of  other  lavas  which  it  enveloped  while  in  a  ftate  of 
fiifion.  Thefe  fragments  are  of  a  coarfe  grain,  and  a  fpongy  texture,  and  when  mi- 
nutely examined  are  found  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  hom-ftone,  while  that  of  the 
including  lava  is  from  the  petrofilex.  The  fame  difference  continues  even  in  the  furnace ; 
the  fragments  becoming  fcoriaceous,  and  the  lava  a  femitranfparent  glafs, 

Thefe  glaflTcs,  pumices,  and  lavas,  do  not  form  currents,  but  are  found  in  large 
mafles ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  in 
the  fame  ftate  in  vi  liich  we  now  fee  them. 

As  we  proceed  up  this  difficult  afcent,  we  perceive,  near  the  top  of  the  truncated 
cone,  five  or  fix  ft  reams  of  fmokc,  approaching  which  we  find  that  each  of  them  iflues 
from  an  aperture  incrufted  round  with  fmall  Cryftals  of  fulphur.  If  a  flick  be  thruft: 
into  them,  and  drawn  out  again  foon  after,  it  will  appear  black,  and  fmoke.  The 
earth  is  here  extremely  hot,  every  ftone  is  decompofed,  and  of  a  white  colour;  and 
if  new  apertures  are  made  with  a  ftaff  (which  may  eafily  be  done  from  the  great  foft- 
ncfs  of  the  ground)  new  fumes  will  immediately  [ifl'ue  fimilar  to  the  other  j  that  is 
to  fay,  white,  very  offenfive  from  their  fulphureous  fmell,  and  extrenuly  hot. 

Above  thefe  fumes  there  is  a  plain,  of  no  great  extent,  which  one  is,  at  firft,  afraid 
to  venture  on,  from  the  fubterranean  noife  heard  there,  and  from  the  fliaking  of  the 
ground  when  It  ruck  with  the  foot.  Here  we  find  other  lulphureoiis  fumes,  befides 
ammoniacal  vapours,  which,  attaching  to  the  deconlpofed  lavas,  generate  thin  crufts  of 
that  fait. 

On  this  plain  it  was,  that,  formerly,  ftood  the  furnaces  in  which  the  fulphur  of  Vul- 
cano was  purified.  But  this  ufeful  labour  has  been  long  fmce  abandoned,  and  even 
prohibited,  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  vapours  arifing  from  tlie  purgation  of  the  ful- 
phur were  prejudicial  to  the  plantations    -  vines  iu  Lipari,    A  few  years  ago,  indeed,  it 
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was  again  refumed,  by<he  fpecial  pcrmiflion  of  His  Sicilian  Majcfty ;  but  was  foon  again 
given  up,  not  becaufe  any  fear  was  then  entertained  that  the  vines  would  be  injured, 
which  the  more  judicious  of  the  natives  of  Lipari  are  now  convinced  is  a  vulgar  error, 
fmce  they  fuflain  no  damage  from  the  fmoke  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano  itfelf,  though 
that  is  beyond  z.\\  tomparifon  more  in  quantity  than  that  produced  by  the  purification  of 
the  fulphi'.i' :  nor  was  it  abandoned  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fulphur  obtained  was  too 
little  to  repay  the  trouble  and  cxpence,  as  the  vein  is  very  rich  and  even  incxiiauflible ; 
for  wherever  the  ground  about  the  craters  of  Vulcano  and  Vulcanello  is  but  (lightly  tur- 
ned, fine  clods  ot  fulphur  arc  found  ;  which  are  larger  and  more  numerous  the  deeper 
the  earth  is  dug  into.  My  own  obfervations  have  in  this  particular  futficiently  confirmed 
the  teftiinony  of  the  people  of  Lipari :  as  1  was  convinced,  in  my  different  vifits  to  the 
ifland,  that  in  the  very  places, from  which  the  fulphur  had  been  extraded,  after  a  fliort 
time  it  is  re-produced. 

The  real  caufe  why  tlie  inhabitants  of  Lipari  no  longer  continued  this  work  was,  that 
the  ground,  which  on  the  furface  is  more  or  lefs  warm,  grows  hotter  the  deeper  it  is 
dug  intOj  and,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  be  almoll  infupport- 
able ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  ofFenfive  (tench  of  the  fulphureous  (umes  that  ilTuc 
in  great  abundance  from  thefe  excavations.  If  this  mineral  was  once  e.Mraded  here  to 
great  advantage,  as  we  are  a(rured  by  hiilory,  it  feems  certain  that  thel'e  difficulties  could 
not  then  exift. 

Continuing  my  journey  towards  the  fouth  from  thefe  forfaken  furnaces,  and  havinj; 
mounted  a  fhort  but  deep  afcent,  a  fccond,  but  a  much  more  fpacious  plain  opened 
before  me,  which  was  every  where  fandy,  except  that  a  few  erratic  lavas  were  thinly 
fcattercd  over  it.  Beyond  it  rofe  a  confiderable  eminence,  which  when  I  had  afcended, 
the  noblert  fpedacle  Vulcano  can  olfcr  prefented  itl'elf  to  my  view,  I  mean  its  crater. 
Except  that  of  Etna,  I  know  none  more  capacious  and  majcltic.  It  exceeds  a  mile  in 
circuit,  the  mouth  is  oval,  and  its  greatelt  diameter  is  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  weft. 
This  mountain  externally  has  the  form  of  a  direct  cone,  and  its  crater  that  of  a  cone  in- 
verted. The  height  of  the  internal  fides  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  From  the  top,  the  bottom  may  be  fecn,  which  is  (lar,  and  from 
utany  places  in  ii  exhale  dreams  of  fmoke,  that  nie  above  the  crater  and  emit  a  luU 
phureous  odour  which  may  be  perceived  at  a  confiderable  dillance. 

After  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  upper  circumference  of  the  crater,  I  became 
defirous  to  enter  it,  and  dcfcend  to  the  bottom,  to  examine  the  internal  parts  ;  the 
ibuthern  fide,  which  is  not  very  fteep,  appearing  to  invite  to  (uch  an  examination.  I 
was  not  willing  however  to  undertake  iuch  an  adventure  alone,  but  wi(hed  for  fome 
one  to  accompany  me,  who  might  ferve  me  as  a  guide,  and,  I  may  likewife  add,  who 
might  keep  up  my  courage.  But  my  wifhes  were  v.iin.  I'he  four  (ailors  who  had 
worked  the  boat  which  brought  me  to  the  ifland,  and  had  gone  with  me  to  the  edges 
of  the  crater,  when  they  found  I  entertained  thoughts o(  gomg  down  into  it,  pofitively 
refufed  to  follow  me,  alleging  the  evident  danger  to  which  I  (hould  be  cxpoled,  and 
adducing  the  example  of  1  know  not  what  traveller,  who  a  few  years  ago,  liaving  dep 
fcended  into  this  deep  gulph,  paid  for  his  temerity  by  never  coming  out  again.  All 
my  entreaties,  therefore,  and  all  oflers  of  reward  were  fruitlefs;  and  1  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Lipari  without  having  been  able  to  gratify  my  wi(h.  Thefe  failors  were  na- 
tives of  Lipari,  nor  could  I  find  any  of  their  countrymen  who  would  hazard  accompany- 
ing me  in  making  this  experiment.  So  great  is  the  dread  they  are  infpired  with  by  this 
volcano,  proceeding  probably  from  the  fame  of  its  ancient  terrors,  and  alfo  from  ibmc 
recent  eruptioOi  oi  which  we  ihall  hcrealtcr  have  occaliou  tc  (peak. 
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A  refoTute  Calabrian,  who  had  been  baniflied  to  Lipari  for  fom?  crime  committed  at 
Naples,  was  the  only  one  who,  with  the  permiflion  of  the  Marchefe  Chiavelli,  the  go^ 
▼ernor  of  that  city,  and  the  promife  of  a  large  reward,  could  be  induced  to  go  dowa 
with  n\e  into  the  crater.  We  defcended  on  the  1 3th  of  September  1788.  I  have  already 
fiiid  that  the  fides  towards  the  fouth-eaft  are  not  very  deep,  and  on  this  fide  we  there- 
fore fai'ely  reached  the  bottom,  where  I  proceeded  to  make  fuch  obfervations  as  I 
thought  of  moll  importance.  I  here  perceived,  more  diftinftly  than  I  could  above,, 
that  the  crater  was  a  hollow  cone  reverfed,  but  truncated  by  the  bottom  on  which  I 
flood.  The  fides,  except  in  that  part  where  we  defcended,  are  every  where  inacceflible. 
As  they  are  covered  with  fand,  they  are  marked  with  deep  fiu-rows  which  are  the  effefl! 
of  rains. 

The  bottom  on  which  we  flood,  may  be  about  fomewhat  more  than  a  third  of  21 
mile  in  circumference.  It  is  covered  with  fand,  like  the  fides,  and  in  form  an  oval.. 
I  foon  perceived  that  it  could  not  be  walked  over  without  danger,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  ufe  the  groatell  circumfpeftion  in  examining  it.  1  have  already  mentioned 
the  fubtcrranean  tioife  heard  on  approaching  the  crater  of  Vulcano.  Here  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  hundred  times  louder.  Under  this  bottom  we  feem  to  hear  a  river  run- 
ning, or  rather  a  conflict  of  agitated  waves  which  meet,  and  impetuoufly  clafh  together.^ 
The  ground,  likewile,  in  fome  places  cleaves  in  cracks,  filTures,  and  apertures,  from 
which'  hilhn"  founds  itfue  refembling  thofe  produced  by  the  bellows  of  a  furnace.  I  there- 
fore thought  there  was  every  realon  to  conclude,  that  thefe  founds  are  occafioned  by  an 
claftic  gas  which  hVues  through  thofe  fiflures ;  and  was  afterwards  peifeftly  convinced 
fjf  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition  by  the  following  fads  ;  if  the  h.^nd  be  approached  to 
any  of  thefe  clefts  or  apertures,  a  Itrong  inipreflion  is  felt  of  an  extremely  fubtle  in- 
vifible  fluid ;  and  if  a  lighted  candle  be  applied  to  them  it  will,  it  is  true,  be  fre- 
quently extingui'hed  by  the  impetus  of  the  fluid,  but  fometimes  it  will  fet  fire  to  the 
fluid  itfcU",  producing  a  flame  of  a  blueifli  red  colour  which  lafls  for  feveral  mi- 
nutes. Tlie  fetid  odour  which  is  then  perceived  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  fulphurated 
hydrogenous  gas. 

Ihe  'round  at  the  bottom  was  fo  hot  that  It  burned  my  feet ;  andl  fliould  not  long 
have  bcti;  able  to  endure  its  heat,  had  I  not  from  time  to  time  got  on  fome  large  pieces^ 
of  lava  which  \\\vc  not  fo  hot.  From  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  ilroiig  flench  of  fuU 
phur  emitted  by  uvery  part  of  the  bottom,  foas  to  render  refpiratiou  foraevvhat  difliculty 
I  r  nild  Iccircely  go  round  it,  and  it  was  quite  impolfible  to  crofs  it  near  the  middle ;  at 
Icait  it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  have  attempted  it.  About  the  middle  of 
this  bottom  arofc  a  circular  eminence  of  about  forty- five  feet  in  diameter,  from  every 
part  of  whicli  a  denfe  vapour  fublimes,  and  the  furface  is  covered  with  cruds  of  fulphate 
of  iron  (vitriol  of  iron),  lulphate  of  alumine  (alum),  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammo- 
niac),  and  fulphur;  as  I  found  by  collccUng  and  examining  fome  fragments  of  ihefe 
cruits  at  the  edges  of  the  emin-'nce.  Its  heat  is  infufll'rable,  and  on  prefling  the  edge- 
with  my  feet  1  perceived  it  Ihake  very  fenfibly,  as  if  1  had  trod  en  a  floor  of  boards 
which  yielded  and  fprung  up  again  under  me.  On  letting  fall  a  large  piece  of  lava 
from  the  height  of  my  Dody,  a  iubterraneous  echoing  found  was  heard,  which  continued, 
fome  loconds  ;  and  tliis  happened  on  whatever  part  of  the  bottom  the  piece  of  lava  was 
let  fall  hut  the  louml  was  loudell  near  the  eminence  in  the  middle.  Thefe  circum- 
flances  fufficienily  proved  that,  while  on  this  bottom,  I  walked  over  a  gulph  from  which 
I  was  only  feparated  by  a  flooring  of  volcanic  matters  of  inconfiderable  thicknef^,  and. 
that  in  this  gulph  the  lircs  of  the  volcano  Hill  continued  adive,  of  which  the  fubterra- 
neous  uoUe,  the  fumes,  vapours,  and  extreme  heat  were  evident  indications. 

Another 
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Another  proof,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  furniflied  by  an  obforvation  I  made  at 
other  times  by  night,  for  1  was  not  contented  with  a  fingle  vifit.  This  is,  that,  when 
it  was  daik,  feveral  blueilh  flames  might  be  feen  to  rife  from  the  bottom,  to  the 
height  of  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  and  fometimcs  higher.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe 
which  afcendcd  from  the  eminence  before  mentioned  were  more  numerous  and  rofc 
higher ;  and  that  befides  thofe  which  ilfued  fpontaneoufly,  it  was  in  my  power  to  pro- 
duce new  ones,  by  making  fmall  excavations  in  the  g.ound.  The  flrong  difgulting 
fidphureous  odour  which  all  thefe  flames  emitted  convinced  me,  that  they  were  the 
effe&.  of  the  fulphur  itfelf,  which  ftill  continued  flowly  to  burn  below,  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion. 

But  the  objeft  mod  curious  and  mod  intertfling  to  a  naturalift  is  a  grotto,  on  the 
well  fide  of  this  bottom,  which,  from  the  variety  of  things  it  contains,  merits  to  be  de- 
fcribcd  at  fonie  length.  It  is  an  excavation  in  the  fides  of  the  crater  a  hundred  and  ten 
ieet  in  height,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  in  a  pit  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  From  this  pit  continually  arifes  a  column  of  whirifli  fmoke, 
which  alone  equals  in  quantity,  or  perhaps  exceeds,  all  the  fumes  that  arife  Iroin  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  Its  flrong  and  fullbcating  fulphureous  flench,  and  its  extreme 
heat  prevent  any  near  approach.  A  part  of  this  fmoke,  meeting  with  no  obflacle, 
afcends  in  a  dircft  line,  and  rifes  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater  ;  but  another  part  of 
it,  foon  after  it  has  iflucd  from  the  bottom,  is  obdrucied  by  fume  flones  which  jut  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  grotto  ;  and  attaching  to  the  lower  lurfacc  of  thefe,  the  fulphur 
which  had  been  fubiimed  with  the  fmoke  falls  down  again,  and  collecting  in  feveral 
places,  forms  flala^ites  of  fulphur  ;  fome  in  the  (hape  of  inverted  cones,  and  others 
cylindrical.  The  largefl  arc  three  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  thick.  On  flriking 
feveral  of  them  with  a  ftick,  I  found  that  this  fulphur  is  extreinely  pure.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  a  flefli  colour,  but  more  frequently  of  a  fine  yellow,  brilliant  on  the  furface,  and 
femi-tranfparcnt  where  the  flaladites  are  thinner  ;  which  properties  alfo  give  value  to 
the  other  fulphur  that  is  dug  round  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  and  exifls  likewife  at  its 
bottom ;  as  I  obferved  that  in  the  fiflurcs  from  which  the  fulphureous  fumes  ifl'ue, 
it  is  found  confolidated  in  fragments  of  various  lizcs.  The  flaladical  alone,  how- 
ever, has  the  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  which  is  produced  by  the  fufion  of  its 
parts,  and  their  defcent  by  gravity ;  whereas  that  which  is  generated  under  ground 
is  ufualiy  found  in  amorphous  mafles,  and  fometimes  in  llrangcly  irregular  con- 
figurations. 

It  feems  fcarcely  ncceflary  that  I  Ihould  mention  the  manner  in  which  fulpiiur  mufl 
be  coritinuaily  formed  in  this  ifland  ;  fince  it  is  well  known  that  this  mineral  is  not  in- 
tirely  rcinfumed  in  conflagration,  but  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  lublimed,  unchanged  in 
its  fubliance,  which  again  deposits  itfelf,  fometimes  cryftallired,  and  fometimcs  amor- 
phous, on  any  bodies  witli  which  it  may  meet.  As  it  is  therefore  perpetually  burning 
in  the  fubterraneous  furnace  of  Vulcano,  it  continually  produces  thofe  numerous  white 
fumes  which  arife  from  various  places,  and  thofe  lumps,  cylinders  and  cones  of  fulphur 
which  I  have  before  mentioned.  The  fulphur  which  is  fo  frtquently  found  in  other 
burning  mountains  is  generated  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  the  pit  within  the  cavern,  whence  the  cloud  of  fmoke  continually  ilTued,  a  lou- 
der noife  was  heard,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  bottom;  and  on  throwing  flonei 
into  it  I  could  rot  perceivi-  that  they  ftruck  againft  any  ubflaci'',  as  they  gave  no  fcind, 
but  a  kind  ot  hifling  one  otcafioncd  bv  the  refifltnce  of  the  air  in  their  fall.  It  appears 
probable,  that  this  cavern  has  an  immediate  communication  with  the  fubjacciit  furiiacc 
of  the  volcano. 
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From  one  of  the  fides  of  the  cavern,  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  on 
which  I  Hood,  ifTuesafinall  I'pring  of  mineral  water,  which  leaves  on  the  different  lavas 
depofitioris  which  well  mt- rit  to  be  examined.  If  we  fuppofe  this  water  to  proceed  from 
the  fea,  it  can  only  be  by  evaporation,  as  the  level  of  the  fea  is  very  much  lower  then  the 
place  whence  it  ilTucs.  It  may  poflibly  derive  its  origin  from  rains,  which  penetrating  to 
the  interior  parti  of  the  mountain,  and  accumulating  in  fome  cavity,  have  found  a  free 
outlet,  depofiting  indifferent  places  the  heterogeneous  fubftances  with  which  they  be- 
came impregnated  in  their  paflage. 

Where  this  water  Hows,  wc  find,  in  the  firfl  place,  hanging  ftaladtites  of  fulphate  of 
alumine,  fome  of  which  are  of  the  ihicknefsof  ten  inches,  and  afoot  and  a  half  in  length/ 
On  breaking  them,  ihtyare  found  to  be  a  congeries,  of  barks  or  rinds,  ''milar  to  the 
coats  of  onions,  as  (talactites  in  fa£t  ufually  are. 

Secondly,  thefe  flalaflites  are  not  always  compofcd  entirely  of  fulphate  of  alumine, 
but  are  mixed  with  muriate  of  ammoniac. 

Thirdly,  the  fulphate  of  alumine,  in  lome  places,  inftead  of  being  ftalactical,  is  cryf- 
tallized  in  beautiful  (tcUated  groups  conOfling  of  very  fine  filver  filky  threads. 

Fourthly,  between  the  (tones  where  this  water  iflues,  we  frequently  find  ftaladites  of 
fulphate  of  iron. 

Laflly,  on  the  ground  where  this  water  falls,  we  find  a  number  of  hollows  filled  with 
a  kind  of  thick  pulpy  matter,  which  is  no  other  than  a  confufed  mixture  of  all  thefe* 
falts,  which,  from  the  partial  evaporation  of  the  water,  begin  to  affume  a  body  and 
confin^ence. 

The  fides  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  and  the  oval  plain  which  forms  its  bottom,  are 
covered  with  fand,  as  has  been  already  obfcrved.  This  fand,  however,  cannot  pro- 
perly be  fo  called,  fiuce  it  is  a  mixture  of  fragments  and  fmall  particles  of  pumices,, 
lavas  and  glafs ;  among  which  are  found,  principally  where  the  fulphureous  fumes  are 
ftrongefl,  entire  and  krae  pieces  of  vitrifications,  pumices,  and  lavas,  which  well  de« 
ferve  the  careful  and  accurate  examination  of  the  obferving  naturalift. 

We  will  begin  with  the  former  of  thefe  ftibftances.     At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of 
Vulcano  we  find  a  glafs  which  is  of  a  lead  colour,  and  cot  unlike  another  kind  found  ia 
afrc !'  '  ng  the  cone  of  Vulcano.     Many  j  .eces  which  lie  without  the  fumes  are  preferved 
unchanged ;    but  many  of  thofe  within  them  exhibit  ditfcrent  degrees  of  alteration.^ 
The  firll  and  flighteft  degree  is  a  thin  cinereous  coating,  which  inverts  tfee  glafs,  and  is- 
lefs  hard  than  the  internal  part.     Tiio  fulphureous  acids,  therefore,  have  only  adedon 
the  furface  of  thefe  pieces.     In  others  they  have  penetrated  deeper,  as  appears  by  the 
greater  thickncfs  of  this  tcndtr  and  half  pulverous  coating.     Some  are  fo  changed, 
thiU  nothing  rLiniiii.s  of  thcf^lafs  but  a  fmall  central  nucleus;  while  others  have  en- 
tirely lofl  even  this  nucleus,  and  the  whole  piece,  from  being  of  a  lead-colour,  hard,, 
fcmi-tranfparent,  and  fmooih,  is  become  of  an  afh-colour,  foft,  opake,  and  yielding  to - 
the  touch.     In  theie,  therefore,  the  ghifs  has  undergone  a  complete  decompofition. 

It  had  been  dilcovered,  1'  Mg  before  I  wrote  on  the  fubjeft  of  volcanos,  that  fulphu- 
reous acids  would  decomp  -lo  lavas ;  but  I  believe  I  am  the  firfl  who  hasobferved  a  fimi« 
lar  decompofition  in  volcanic  glafs. 

In  the  fame  place  wc  fiu.l  pieces  of  various  fizes,  of  a  more  perfeft,  harder,  and  ex* 
ti'cmcly  black  glafs;  which,  likcwife,  where  the  fulphureous  acids  abound,  has  under- 
gone the  fame  changes. 

A  number  of  pai  tides  of  fulphur  are  frequently  attached  to  the  furface  of  both  thefe 
glafils,  and  fome  are  alio  found  within  their  fubitance,  where  fmall  fiflures  have  opened 
to  ihcui  an  entrance, 
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We  will  now  fay  a  word  of  the  pumices.  They  do  not  differ  from  thofe  wc  meet 
with  on  the  declivity  which  leads  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  uhich  we  oblcrved 
with  an  intenfe  heat,  changed  into  glafs.  Yet  thefe  likewife  fuffered  more  or  lefs  alter- 
ation from  the  above-mentioned  acids.  In  fonic  iheir  fibrous  texture  was  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pulverulent  earth,  which  fcaixely  retained  a  finglc  original  filament.  In  otliers 
this  texture  was  preferved,  yet  they  might  be  eafily  reduced  to  powder  by  the  finger. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  briefly  of  certain  prifmatic  or  bafaltiform  lavas  likewife  IbunJ 
in  this  volcanic  bottom.  In  the  firft  place,  w  here  the  fulphureous  acids  are  llrongcfi,  wc 
find  fcattered  pieces,  fuperficially  decompofed,  which  fecm  to  have  bcey  b'-okcn  olf  from 
larger  columns.  They  have  a  pentagonal  pril'matic  figure,  with  unequal  fides  and 
angles ;  and  the  larger  pieces  are  about  nine  inches  in  k-ngth  by  eight  in  thickncf;;. 
Their  bafe  is  a  petrofilex,  which,  from  its  having  Ifered  fulion,  is  of  a  very  fingular 
kind. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  I  have  frc  qucntly  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  lavas  witli  a 
petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  ihall  certainlv  luvo  occafion  to  fj>e;\k  of  them  again.  Tiiey  are 
all  too  firongly  charafterized  for  their  bafe  to  be  confounded  with  other  Hones.  1  hey, 
however,  carry  in  them  the  marks  of  fire,  in  a  certain  fibrous  appearance  which  they 
have,  and  which  originates  from  a  diminution  of  the  aflinity  of  aggregation  wlien  in  a 
ftate  of  fluidity.  The  petrofilex  of  which  I  now  fpeak,  on  the  confaty,  exliihits  no 
figns  of  injury  from  the  fire,  though  it  is  cert.iiu  tiiat  it  has  in  ft.  red  fuliini.  It  is  of 
that  kind  which  is  fomewhat  fcaly ;  has  a  grain  ami  hardnefs  little  Jilllrent  from  that 
of  filex  ;  is  tranlparcnt  at  the  edges,  of  a  flully  Iraclure,  and  of  a  livid  afli  colour. 
When  pulverized  it  becomes  white.  Tl-.c  |)ieecs,  when  firuck  together,  found  like 
flint.  This  flone  contains  a  few  irregular  (h'-erls,  of  a  black  colour,  and  but  little 
lullrc. 

After  a  continuance  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  furnace  of  fuflicient  heat  to  liquefy  the 
fine  cryftal  glafs,  this  prifniatic  lava  with  diihculty  melts.  To  obtain  a  complete  fu- 
fion,  it  is  necclTary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  (Ironger  heat ;  with  which  view  I  ufed  a  wimi- 
furnace.  After  thirteen  minutes,  its  volume  increafcJ  ahuolt  threefold,  from  the  di- 
ntiniflied  force  of  aggregation,  and  then  the  lava  acquired  a  fiiowy  whitenefs.  Con- 
tinuing the  fame  fire,  its  dimenfious  to;  tr.icb  d,  and  it  at  length  produced  a  white 
enamel,  moderately  hard,  and  interfpcrfed  v-ith  niicrolcopic  bubbles. 

The  firft  time  I  ventured  to  explore  the  f.oitom  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  I  only 
found  fome  fragments  of  this  prifinatic  lava  :  but  when  I  rep  ated  my  vifits,  and  had 
diverted  myfelf  of  the  fear  1  at  firll  felt,  and  more  carelully  examined  this  dreary 
bottom,  I  was  enabled  to  complete  my  dil'covery  by  aleertaining  the  origin  of  thefe 
prifinatic,  or,  as  fome  my  choofe  to  call  them,  th.-ft'  bafaltilorin  lavas.  For,  raifing 
my  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  fide.s  of  the  crater  uhicli  was  over  my  head,  and  facing  the 
north-eall,  I  perceived  a  large  (Iratuin  of  lava,  almoll  perpemlicular,  diviiled  length- 
wife  into  complete  prifins,  fome  of  which  were  continued  with  the  lava  and  made  one 
body  with  it  ;  while  others  were  in  a  ;',reat  mcafure  detached  froni  if,  fo  that,  llrikin"^ 
tficm  with  a  long  and  heavy  pole,  I  biat  three  "».'  ihni  down.  1  then  L.early  perceived 
that  the  pieces  I  mentioned  above  were  fragnunts  of  entiie  priims,  fince  the  external 
CharaOers  of  both  were  precifely  the  fame. 

Each  of  ihtfe  priliny,  exceeded  a  h)ot  in  len;:th  ;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by 
the  eye,  other  |)rifms  adhering  to  the  niafs,  whieh  I  could  not  roach,  were  of  njuch 
larger  dimenfious.  The  lava  which  cor.taiui  d  tin  in  Hi-etclied  to  the  ground,  but  did 
not  appjar  of  great  extent,  as  its  U])per  parl^  utid  fidea  were  covered  with  a  thick 
faad.  -  5 
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The  produftion  of  thefe  bafaltiforra  lavas,  which,  from  their  iituation,  and  their 
forming  a  whole  with  the  lava,  no  one  can  doubt  derive  their  origin  from  fire,  may,  I 
conceive,  be  thus  explained.  In  former  times  an  effervefcence  took  place  in  the  melted 
lava  in  the  crater,  which,  after  having  fwelled,  and  perhaps  overflowed  its  edges,  flowly 
funk  into  the  cavity  of  the  crater,  from  the  diminution  of  the  fire,  and  the  impellerit 
cladic  fubftances,  while  a  portion  of  the  lava  attaching  itfelf  to  the  internal  fides,  and 
haftily  cooled  by  the  atmofpheric  air,  contraded,  and  divided  into  regular  parts,  fuch 
as  are  the  forms  of  the  hexagon  prifms  above  mentioned.  Their  perfect  prefervatioa 
and  frefhnefs  are  a  clear  proof  that  they  are  not  of  very  ancient  date. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  obfervations  relative  to  the  decompofitions 
which  T  emarked  in  various  productions  both  within  and  around  the  crater  of  Vulcaiio. 
Thefe  decompofitions,  I  have  faid,  were  produced  by  fulphureous  acid  exhalations.  I 
have  alTerted  th6  fame  of  fome  decompofed  lavas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  Strom- 
boli,  as  alfo  of  a  great  number  of  thofe  of  which  Solfatara  is  principally  formed  *.  And 
in  general,  when  the  qucAion  is  of  lavas,  the  alteration  of  which  confifls  in  being  foftened 
and  rendered  mild  and  faponaceus  likejargilla,  and  in  a  whitening  of  the  parts,  I  per* 
ceive  that  the  greater  niMnber  of  volcanilts  agree  with  me  in  fentiment.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Sage  is,  of  n  dilTerent  opinion,  maintaining  that  fuch  decompofitions  are 
generally  to  be  afcribed  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  alterations  that  take  place  in  the  produds  cf  volcanic  eruptions.  He  at- 
tempts to  demonflrate  this  by  the  experiment  of  a  black  lava  which,  in  his  laboratory, 
became  white  and  equally  decompofed  with  thofe  found  in  fome  volcanos,  by  keeping* 
it  in  digeftion  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  Other  funilar  experiments  likewife  confirm 
him  in  this  opinion  f. 

That  the  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  producing  decompofitions  in  various  volcanic 
produftions  analogous  to  thofe  we  frequently  obferve  in  the  materials  of  burning  moun- 
tains, I  am  the  more  eafily  pcrfuaded,  fince,  having  repeated  the  experiment  of  tht 
French  chemifl,  I  have  found  it  accurate.  I  placed  in  two  vefTels,  filled  with  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  fome  fragments  of  two  different  lavas,  the  one  from  Etna,  the 
other  from  Vefuvius,  both  of  a  colour  approaching  black,  of  the  hom-ftone  bafe,  and 
containing  a  number  of  black  fhoerls.  Having  clofely  (lopped  the  vefTels,  t  left  them  for 
a  month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  lavas  were  become  of  a  yellowifh  cinerous  co- 
lour, and,  havirg  vvafhcd  away  the  muriatic  acid  with  which  they  were  impregnated 
with  difUlled  water,  they  loft  the  ycllowilh  tin£ture,  and  became  entirely  of  the  cinerous 
colour.  Some  of  them  had  likewife  become  in  fome  degree  friable,  though  before  they 
were  hard.  The  decomjjofition  hud  in  faft  penetrated  more  or  lefs  to  their  internal  parts, 
though  the  fhoerls  remained  unaltered  both  in  texture  and  colour. 

This  author  however  aJinits,  in  another  place,  that  the  fulphuric  acid  is  likewife  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  fau  ^  elTc£l,  which  I  alfo  experimentally  afcertaincd  on  the  two 
lavas  above  luentiuiud  ^.     )..  is  in  like  manner  known  that  the  fulphuric  acid  pofrellcs 

an 

*  See  CtiKp   II    00(1  Cliap    XI.  t'   Klcmrn*  (le  MIiicialojTie. 

\  Not  widillauuing  that,  at  the  i'lid  of  a  month, tlic  muriatic  and  I'lil^huric  Hcids  had  been  equally  rlTicacioui 
ill  prnducinn  iilti  laiion  in  llif  two  hwai,  yet,  after  a  li>iii;ii  lime,  llic  nniriuic  iippcared  to  lie  more  power- 
ful ilian  ihe  fulplniric.  /U  tlic  iiul  of  Icviii  ir.outlis  auaa  half,  on  examining  the  lavas  which  had  icinainrd 
ill  ihr  fan.e  rauation  in  thr  two  acid»,  I  found  that  the  iiiiiriaiic  acid  liad  decompofed  thtm  moie  thi.n  th( 
iulphuric.  rnlidcii  that  they  had  acquired  a  whitem  fs  aimoll  equal  to  that  of  fuow,  they  had  hecome  very 
li>;iit,  and  extrenily  friatilt  and  fpun^y,  frmii  the  corroliua  of  the  acids  'I'hc  (hoetU  remained  black,  but 
ha. I  loll  ilitii  vitremu  appearance.  Both  tlicfe  i.ivas,  likewife,  contained  a  number  of  feltfpars,  which  fuf- 
fcrid  Iclv  than  the  lliocrli,  at  thry  always  retained  llu-ir  nalura,!  changing  luilie.     Sut  tkc  fylpuric  acid  only 
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an  eqnal  ftfength  when  the  fulphur  is  caufed  to  burn  very  flowly.  It  remains  there- 
lore  to  determine  which  of  thele  two  acids,  the  muriatic  or  the  fulphuric,  is  the  real 
caiife  of  the  decompofition  and  whitening  which  is  frequently  obferved  in  products  of 
volcanos,  at  lead  of  thofe  which  I  have  moft  attentively  examined,  Stromboli  and  Vul- 
cano.  And  though  I  (hall,  in  another  part  of  the  prefent  work,  produce  direft  proofs, 
that  fome  lav^p,  enamels,  and  volcanic  glaffes,  fometimes  give  reception  to  the  muriatic 
acid,  yet  certain iv  the  decompolitions  in  quellion  are  not  to  he  attributed  to  this  aci(?. 
but  to  the  fulphu. .  ous.  The  odour  of  thefe  acids  is  too  different  for  them  to  be  cou  ■ 
foiiuded  }  and  both  at  Stromboli  and  Vulcano>  in  the  places  where  thefe  decompofed 
products  are  found,  enveloped  in  white  fumes,  I  very  fenfibly  perceived  the  acrid, 
pu'ngent,  and  fuflbcating  fetor  of  the  fulphur,  as  alfo  the  fliarp  tafle,  if  a  particle  of  the 
tumes  by  Accidtnt  entered  my  mouth.  1  likewife  particularly  remarked  at  Vulcano, 
that  where  the  fulphureous  fumes  wVre  moil  dcnfe,  and  left  crufts  of  fulphur  attached 
to  the  bodies  they  touched,  thefe  bodies,  whether  lavas,  putniccs,  or  ghifles,  fuff  red 
greater  alteration  than  others;  and  in  fome  of  them,  the  decompofition  had  penetrated 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

An  experiment  which  I  (hall  now  relate  offers  u  new  and  indifputable  proof  of  what 
I  have  here  afferted.  At  Vulcano,  i  left  a  piece  of  extremely  black  lava,  which  had  for 
its  bale  Ihoerl  in  the  mafs,  and  was  one  of  the  firmed  .md  hardoR  I  could  find,  in  an 
aperture  from  which  iffued  a  great  quantity  of  very  hot  fumes  j  and  after  it  had  con- 
tinued there  two-and-thirty  days,  1  obferved  that,  in  its  upper  part,  it  remained  un- 
touched i  its  black  colour  qnly  having  become  fomcwhat  lighter ;  but  on  the  fides, 
and  dill  more  on  the  lower  part,  where  tlie  impreihon  made  by  the  fulphureous  fumes 
had  been  greater  and  more  aftive,  it  was  become  white,  with  a  feiifible  foftening  of  the 
folid  parts  near  the  furface. 

Had  M.  Sage,  indead  of  deciding,  while  diut  up  in  his  laboratory,  that  the  muriatic 
acid  is  the  caufe  of  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  volcanic  countries,  himfelf  vifited 
thofe  countries,  he  would  have  thought  diflerently  ;  and  had  he  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  a 
journey  entered  the  Grotia  del  Cane  near  Pozzuolo,  the  expreflion  would  never  have 
cfcaped  him,  that  this  perpetual  mephitis  is  produced  by  the  volatile  marine  acid  *.    - 

produced  io  thefe  lavas  a  cineroiH  colour,  a  It  ft  drgTc  of  friability  and  lightnefi  th^n  wa>  caufed  by  the 
vther  acid  ;  and  the  black  (hoeiU  did  not  lofe  any  of  their  glafTy  brilliancy.  'I'hit  acid  was  concentrated 
equally  witli  the  muriatic.  intUad  of  the  colour  and  limpidntfk  of  water,  it  wat  become  turbid  and  daik. 
The  muriatic  had  acquired  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  1  mull  add,  that,  having  poured  fome  frefti  ful- 
phuric acid  on  the  old,  the  decompuiition  and  whitening  of  the  lavat,  after  fome  time,  was  not  inferioi  to 
that  produced  by  the  muriatic  acid.  I  found  a  rrmaikable  difference  between  the  alteration  obfervable  ia 
lavat  in  the  vicinty  of  volcano.'',  and  that  which  i»  iffettcd  by  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  fince  iliC 
Volcanic  alterations  ate  fometimes  accompanirj  by  uii  uniitiijus  fmoothiici.'<,  I  never  obftrvcd  in  the  two 
lavtfs  ex(^ulcd  to  the  a^ioD  of  the  abovc-incatioucd  ac^ds,  which,  on  the  coiitrary,  had  become  tough  and 
Icabroui 
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Among  the  few  natttrali/is  who  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  Eolian  i/Ies,  M.  de  Luc  the  onlf 
one  who  has  entered  the  crater  ofVulcam. — Summary  of  the  obfervatioiM  made  by  him  there, 
in  I  y  ^y^  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Author. — Similarities  and  differences  between  the  local 
circumjiances  of  the  crater  at  that  time  and  thofe  of  the  frcfent  crater. — Qbfervattons 
made  by  the  Commendator  Doloniieu  from  the  fummit  of  the  crater  in  lySi. '-'Remarkable- 
changes  which  have,  Jtnce  that  time,  taken  place  in  the  crater.^— Commotion  of  Vidcano  in 
1786. — No  eruption  of  lava  from  the  crater  has  happened  within  the  memory  of  any  of 
the  natives  of  Lipari  now  living.— 'The  phanomena  of  this  volcano  habitually  obferved  by 
them. — Vifits  made  to  this  crater  by  Farther  BartwU  in  1646,  and  prof ejfor  d^Orvilleitt 
1727. — Interior  conflagration  through  the  whole  of  the  crater  at  the  fi^  period.— Not 
ens  but  two  craters  at  the  fecond.— 'Hill  which  at  that  time  rofe  from  the  bottom  <f  one  of 
the  two  craters. — Vulcano  then  in  its  greatcfl  agitation. — Some  obfture  memory  flill  retained 
by  fomc  aged  natives  of  Lipari  of  a  double  crater  at  the  fummit  of  Vulcano.— Sterility  of 
this  ijland  on  the  fide  next  Lipari^  though  there  is  m  want  of  vegetation  on  the  oppo/ite 
ftdc. — Porphyritic  lavas  in  this  part  of  the  ijland,  but  greatly  decompofcd. — Small  crater 
^on  the  fide  of  Vulcano  defcribcdfor  thefirfi  time.— 'The  fumis  of  VuIcmho  obferved  by  fame 
of  the  Liparep  as  figns  of  good  or  bad  weather,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Stromboli  confult  their  burning  mountain.— 'Obfervations  publifhed  by  a  native  of  Li*- 
pari,  on  the  diverfity  of  the  fumes,  and  internal  commotions  of  Vulcano,  betokening,  ac~ 
cording  to  him,  what  winds  will  blonv.—4)bfervations  of  the  Atdhornot  agreeable  to  thofe 
of  the  Liparefe.— -The  fires  of  Vulcano  more  powerful  at  that  time  than  now,  if  the  ac' 
counts  given  by  that  writer  may  be  relied  on. — Ancient  aeconnts  of  the  conflagrations  of 
Vulcano.  -  Number  and  fize  of  its  craters. — Its  different  eru^ations. — This  burning  moun" 
tain,  in  a  certain  degree,  comparable  td  Vefuvius  and  Etna. — Prognoflics  of  the  winds 
which  may  be  cxpeded  to  blow  from  the  fymptoms  of  the  vokano  very  ancient ;  and  per- 
haps  dcfervc  equal  credit  with  the  modern. 

AMONG  the  very  few  naturalifts  who  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  ifland  of  Lipari, 
M.  W.  de  Luc  is  the  only  one,  to  my  knowledge,  who  has  entered  the  crater  of  Vul- 
•cano.  This  he  did  on  the  30th  of  March,  1757,  as  appears  from  an  account  of  the 
obfervations  he  niade  there,  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  travels  of  M.  de  Luc, 
a  funmiary  of  which  account  I  fliall  here  prefent  to  the  reader,  as  we  (hall  thus  be  en- 
abled to  conipurc  the  local  circumftances  which  exifted  at  that  time,  with  thofe  obferved 
by  me  in  one  of  the  mod  fuperb  and  fpacious  gulphs  at  this  day  to  be  found  among 
burning  mountains. 

He  relates  that  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  by  a. narrow  paffagc,  which  af- 
forded him  entrance,  but  with  great  rifk  of  being  fufFocated  by  the  denfe  fulphureous 
fumos  thu  enveloped  him ;  in  confequence  of  which  danger  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
alone,  the  guiJe  who  had  conduced  him  to  the  fummit  of  the  crater,  and  who  was  a 
native  of  Lipari,  having  refufed  to  follow  him.  He  found  the  bottom  very  rugged  and 
uneven,  of  an  oval  foruj,  with  feveral  apertures,  from  which  iffued  fulphureous  vapours, 
and  from  fotne  a  (trong  wind.  The  ibund  of  his  feet  as  he  walked  on  it  was  very 
icnfible. 

The  longefl  diameter  of  the  oval  appeared  to  him  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  hundred 
l>aces,  and  the  fliorter  between  five  and  fix  hundred.    The  height  of  the  fides  of  the 
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crater  he  imagined  might  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or,  towards  the  eaft  and  the 
fouth,  two  hundred  feet.  At  the  bottom  they  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  were 
compofed  entirely  of  volcanic  m?terials. 

A  column  of  fmgke,  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  iflued  from  a  cavern 
which  above  loll  itfelf  in  one  of  the  higheft  fides  of  the  crater,  and  below  ended  in  a 
kind  of  tunnel,  or  rather  rbyfs,  cf  about  fixly  paces  in  circuit ;  and  the  fumes  on  ilfu* 
ing  out  of  that  abyfs  roared  like  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  when  it  efcapes  from  a 
▼eiTel  not  clofely  covered.  Several  pieces  of  fcorin;  being  thrown  into  it  were  no  longer 
beard  when  they  had  pafled  beyond  the  tunnel. 

Another  object  likewife  ftrongly  attra^ed  the  attention  of  M.  de  Luc :  this  was  an 
apert!  -,  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which  terminated  in  a  fmall  tunnel  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep,  from  which  the  air  rufhed  with  as  much  violence  as  from  the  beU 
lows  of  a  forge.  He  threw  into  it  great  pieces  of  lava,  which  enlarging  the  opening, 
caufed  the  wind  to  iflue  with  lefs  force,  but  the  fmall  pieces  that  were  detached  from  the 
aperture  were  driven  outwards  by  it.  The  fragments  of  lava  which  fell  within,  produced 
the  fame  effe£l  as  the  fcoria:  thrown  into  the  tunnel  of  the  cavern.  As  tliefe  obferva* 
tions  convinced  him  of  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  the  Hoor  or  fhell  on  which  he  ftood,  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  quit  this  perilous  gulph,  and  dired  his  refearches  to  objcd  lefs 
dangerous. 

He  then  remarked  that  the  fulphureous  vapours  of  the  volcano  had  here  a  communi- 
cation with  the  fea,  which  was  in  many  places  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  in  others  emitted 
fumes  ;  and  that  in  the  phces  where  the  fumes  roiie  its  heat  was  intolerable ;  fo  that 
the  fifii  that  happened  to  approach  that  (hore  foon  died,  and  the  beach,  where  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  fea  warm  veins  of  water  buril  out,  was  fcattercd  over  with 
dead  fifh. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  obferv  ations  of  M.  de  Luc,  made  about  thirty-one  years 
before  mine.  On  comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  internal 
parts  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano  have  fuffered  fome  changes  fince  that  time,  they  are  flill 
eiTentially  the  fame.  At  prefcnt,  (at  lead,  at  the  time  when  1  was  there,  I  might  have  faid 
at  prefent,)  the  fides  of  the  crater  are  in  mod  parts  nearly  perpendicular,  tne  circumfe- 
rence of  the  bottom  is  an  oval,  from  a  number  of  fiflures  and  apertures  fulphureous 
fumes  iflue,  and  from  ethers  dreams  of  wind  with  a  hKhng  found.  The  bottom  like- 
wife  ihevs  evidently  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  a  falfe  bottom,  by  fhaking  and  founding 
when  walked  ovr.  The  cavern  excavated  in  the  fides  of  the  crater,  and  defcribed  by 
the  above-cited  traveller,  alio  fiill  exifts,  and  from  it  a  cloud  of  fulphureous  fumes  con- 
tinues to  exhale ;  and  had  not  NL  de  Luc  been  fearful  of  profecuting  his  refearches,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  found  it  abounding  with  fulphur  and  various 
falts,  lis  it  is  at  prefcnt. 

The  differences,  therefore,  between  the  date  of  the  crater  at  the  time  it  was  entered 
by  M.  de  Luc  and  at  prefent  are  reduced  to  thefe ;  firll,  that  the  narrow  paffage  by 
which  he  reached  the  bottom  now  no  Kitiger  exids ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fides  on  the  fouthead  are  become  lefs  deep,  and  aflbrd  a  way  to  defcend  into  that 
gulph :  fecondly,  that  the  height  of  the  crat  is  now  much  greater  than  it  was  then, 
as  1  found  it  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  whereas  when  M.  de  Luc  was  there  it  was 
not  more  than  two  hundred  feet :  ladly,  that  the  furnace  below  the  bottom  burns 
much  more  violently  at  prefent,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  intenfe  and  alnv^d  intoler. 
able  heat  I  felt  when  1  was  tiiere,  which  circumdance,  had  it  exided  when  M.  dc  Luc 
mad«  his  obfervations,  he  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  have  mentioned. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  fay  by  this  that  the  fubterranean  conHagration  of  the  ifland  in  no\r 
more  aftive  or  energetic  ;  (ince  it  appears  that  the  extreme  heat,  though  not  then  felt 
within  the  crater,  manifefted  itfelf  without,  and  even  in  the  fea  itfelf,  which,  as  has  beerj 
obforved,  finoked  in  fcveral  places  near  the  fliore,  and  was  fo  hot  that  the  fifh  all  died  ; 
circumftances  which  did  not  exiil  when  I  vifited  the  ifland. 

M.  Dolomieu,  who  was  there  feveii  years  before  me,  could  not  go  down  into  the  cra- 
ter, bccaufe  the  narrow  pail'age  by  which  M.  de  Luc  entered  no  longer  exifted,  and  the 
fides  were  too  ftecp  to  admit  of  any  defccnt.     The  volcanic  mouth,  however,  was  then 
in  the  fame  fituaiion,  was  large,  of  an  oval  form,  and  emitted,  in  a  great  number  of  ■ 
places,  fulphureous  acid  and  i'utfocating  fumes. 

Yet  within  this  (hort  interval,  very  confiderable  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
depth  of  the  crater,  as  far  as  my  judgment  could  be  formed  by  the  eye,  was  then  about 
a  mile,  the  larger  diameter  of  its  mouth  was  half  a  mile,  and  that  of  its  bottom  about 
fifty  paces.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  bottom,  fince  that  time,  mud  have  been  greatly 
raifed,  and  likewife  have  become  narrower,  while  the  mouth  has  been  conliderably  en- 
larged. From  the  edge  of  the  crater,  he  threw  into  it  large  ftoncs,  which,  when  they 
reached  the  bottom,  he  perceived  fank  in  feme  fluid,  that  could  not  be  aqueous,  fince 
it  muft  have  been  foon  evaporated  by  the  excefllve  heat,  but  which  he  judged  to  be 
melted  fulphur  -,  as  he  in  fadt  faw  that  fubftance  trickle  down  the  fides  againft  which 
it  had  fubiimed.  With  a  good  telefcope  he  could  difcover  at  the  bottom  two  fmall 
pools,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  the  fame  combuftible  matter.  He  likewife  ob- 
ferved  that  the  fulphureous  fumes  which  in  the  day  time  appeared  white,  were  by  night 
rcfplcQdent  but  placid  flame^  that  rofe  above  the  mountain,  and  diffufed  their  light  to 
fonie  diflance. 

When  I  made  my  obfervations  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  though  the  fulphur  flowed 
in  many  parts  of  the  cavern,  as  I  have  already  faH,  yet  it  did  not  (lagnate  in  fmall  pools 
or  pits  at  the  bottom  ;  nor  did  the  fulphureous  flames  arife  by  night  more  than  fome 
itei  from  the  bcftom. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  parts  cf  this  volcano,  fmce  it  was 
vifited  by  the  French  naturalift,  have  probably  originated  from  fome  later  eruption  ; 
fince  it  is  to  that  caufe  that  changes  of  any  moment  in  volcanic  craters  are  ufually  to  be 
attributed.  And  in  faft,  according  to  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I.ipari,  it  fuffered  a  very  violent  commotion  in  nhe  month  of  March  1786.  After  fub- 
tcrraneous  thunders  and  roarings,  which  were  heard  over  all  the  iilands,  and  which  in 
Vulcano  were  accompanied  with  frequent  concufiion!;  and  violent  (liocks,  the  crater 
threw  out  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fand  mixed  with  immenfe  volumes  of  fmoke  and  fire. 
This  eruption  continued  fifteen  days  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  quantity  of  fand  ejefted,  that 
the  circumjacent  places  were  entirely  covered  with  it  to  a  confiderable  height ;  and,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  crater,  to  the  eaft,  there  is  flill  an  eminence,  of  a  conical  form, 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  confiding  wholly  of  this  pulveiifed  fubflance,  and,  as  I  was 
aflurcd,  entirely  produced  at  this  time.  The  aperture  that  muft  then  have  been  made 
in  the  bottom  of^  the  crater  to  difchargo  fuch  a  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  that  matter  in  various  places,  muft  neceflarily  have  caulbd  great  changes  around 
and  within  the  crater  ;  one  of  which,  without  doubt,  is  the  declivity  produced  in  the 
fouthern  fides,  in  conlequence  of  which  it  is  now  poflible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph  J  for  we  find  that  this  long  defcent  is  entirely  compolcd  of  fand. 

No  lava  flowed  in  this  eruption,  at  leaft  not  over  the  edges  of  the  crater.  With  refpeft 
to  the  lava  of  a  vitreous  nature  which  is  found  on  the  furface  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
mountain,  and  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  M<  Dolomieu  obfcrved  that  it  exifted 
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Mfhen  he  was  there,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was  thrown  out  in  large  maffes  in  an  eruption 
in  the  year  1775  :  an  aflertion  of  the  truth  of  which  he  (hould  have  produced  unquef- 
tionable  documents ;  for,  according  to  the  accounts  I  received  from  the  natives  of  Lipari, 
no  eruption  of  lava  has  happened  in  the  memory  of  any  perfons  now  living  in  the  iflund, 
nor  do  they  jfeem  to  have  any  tradition  of  any.  Clouds  more  or  lefs  frequent  or  thick, 
fometimes  black  and  fometimcs  of  a  white  colour,  and  emitting  a  (tench  of  fulphur } 
fubterraneous  thunders  and  concuflions,  which  often  fliake  the  whole  mountain  ;  ihunes 
which  rife  to  a  greater  or  Icfs  height  from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  volcanic  gulph  ; 
the  poiTibility  of  entering  this  gulph  at  one  time,  and  the  impoflibility  of  fuch  entrance 
at  another  ;  ejections  at  diilerent  times  of  ignited  Hones,  pieces  of  vitreous  fubftances, 
fand,  and  aihes  j  thefe  are  phenomena  with  which  the  people  of  Lipari  have  been  long 
acquainted. 

I  muft  here  add  the  obfervations  of  two  other  men  of  fcience,  relative  to  the  crater  of 
Vulcano,  Father  Bartoli  and  M.  d'Orville.  The  former  vifited  the  ifland  in  1646,  and 
relates  that  it  contained  a  deep  gulph,  entirely  in  a  (late  of  conflagration  within,  and  in  a 
Ihiall  degree  to  be  compared  tu  Etna ;  and  that  from  its  mouth  a  copious  fmoke  cuoti- 
nually  exhaled  *. 

n  When  M.  d'Orville  vifited  Vulcano,  in  1 757,  it  had  two  diftinft  '.-raters,  each  of  which 
'was  at  the  fummit  of  an  eminence.  From  the  firft  crater,  which  was  fltuated  to  the 
foutb,  and  which  wns  about  a  mile  and  a  haif  in  circuit,  bcfldes  finme  and  fmoke,  ignited 
Hones  were  ejected  ;  and  its  roaring  was  not  lefs  than  that  of  the  louded  thunder.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  gulph  rofe  a  fmall  hiil,  about  two  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  top 
of  the  crater,  and  from  this  hill,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  fulphur  and  dir^  cor- 
roded Hones,  fiery  vapours  exhaled  in  every  part.  M.  d'Orville  had,  however,  fcarcely 
reached  the  edge  of  this  burning  furnace  when  he  was  obliged  precipitately  to  retire. 

The  fecond  crater  lay  towards  the  north  part  of  the  ifland.  Its  conflagrations  were 
more  frequent  and  ardent ;  and  its  cjeflions  of  ftones  mixed  with  aflies  and  an  extremely 
black  fmoke  were  almoft  continual.  M.  d'Orville  further  relates  that  the  ncife  of  this 
volcanic  iiland  was  heard  many  miles ;  and  was  fo  loud  at  Lipari  that  he  could  not  fleep 
the  whole  night  that  he  remained  there  f. 

If  we  confider  for  a  moment  thefe  two  accounts,  we  fliall  perceive  from  the  firft,  that 
when  Father  Bartoli  vifited  Vulcano,  the  conflagration  in  its  crater  was  much  more  vi* 
porous  than  when  I  was  tlicre ;  and  from  the  fecond,  that  in  the  time  of  d'Orville  it  was 
in  a  ftate  of  complete  eruption.  Eat  the  mofl  remarkablo  circumftances  are  the  double 
burning  crater,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  mountain  of  Vulcano  j  whereas  at  prefent 
there  is  but  one  crater,  and  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  is  fingle,  which  fummit  con- 
tains the  crater,  rcfembling  in  figure  a  truncated  cone.  Iho  hiU  which  role  to  a  coitain 
height  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  two  craters  I'ill  exiits,  though  it  k  not  peculiar  to 
this  volcanic  mouth,  fince  thi  t:ime  kind  of  hill  has  at  tiincubcen  obferved  in  Etua|,  and 
likewife  in  Vefuvius  §. 

When  I  was  at  Lipari,  as  I  had  read  d'0:villc's  account,  I  made  enquiries  of  fomeof 
the  oldeft  people  in  the  ifland  relative  to  tl.  >  double  bt  "ning  crater,  and  1  found  fome 
few  of  them  who  retained  an  imperfeft  rn.  ^iledion  of  it.  But  from  that  tiuK*  to  this 
there  has  been  only  one  crater,  and  1  am  ni  t  certain  whether  the  prefent  be  that  which 
the  abbve^cited  author  defcribes  as  on  the  fuuth  fide  of  the  iiland>  or  that  which  he  mca- 
tions  as  on  the  north.  i  ' 


SiniU'li  trafportati  at  Monte. 
Sec  Cliap.  VIU. 


+  Jacobi  Philippi  d'OrvIUc  Siculo. 
^  fioltii',  Ifluria  di  VcfuTio, 
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The  fide  of  the  iflarid  which  looks  towards  Lipari  is  entirely  barren,  and  docs  not 
produce  any  kind  of  vegetable  ;  but  this  is  net  the  cafe  with  the  other  (ides  that  frt)nt 
the  fnuth  and  the  wed,  and  which  are  partly  covered  with  holms  and  oaks,  befides 
quantities  of  broom  and  other  (hrubs  It  is  obvious  to  (up'ofe  that  thofe  parts  of  ihe 
ifland  which  afford  fo  much  nourilhment  for  plants  have  been  more  fubjf  ft  to  decom- 
portions  than  that  which  remains  barren.  The  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed 
are  lavas  become  foft  to  a  certain  depth,  and  affording  reception  and  nutriment  to  plants. 
This  decompofition  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  fulphureous  acids ;  for  it  is  not  diitin- 
guiiheil  by  a  white  or  any  other  colour;  but  originates  from  the  humid  elements,  and 
other  caufe»  in  the  atmofphere.  I  caultd  feveral  of  thefe  lavas  to  be  broken  away  with 
hammers  and  pickaxes,  quite  to  the  internal  part,  to  which  the  caufes  producing  change 
could  not  penetrate ;  and  there  I  found  them  retain  all  their  ufual  folidity  and  freihnete. 
In  general  they  are  porphyritic,  with  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  contain  feltfpathofe  cryf- 
tallizations.  They  defcend  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  on  the  louthern  fide,. 
Vrith  a  fteep  fall  till  they  /each  the  fea  Mixed  with  the  lavas  are  found  large  p'eces  of 
glafs  and  enamel,  which  I  fhall  not  here  defcribe,  as  they  do  not  differ  from  thofe  of 
Lipari,  of  which  1  (hall  fpeak  in  their  place. 

Such  are  the  obfervations  1  made  in  four  different  vifits  to  this  ifland,  to  which  I  (halt 
add  another  relative  to  a  fmaller  crater,  different  from  that  of  Vulcanello,  and  whicli 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed  by  any  other  traveller.  It  lies  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  to  the  ead  of  the  way  I  took  to  reach  the  fummit.  Its  form  could 
not  more  diftindtly  charafterize  it  as  a  real  crater,  fince  it  is  precifely  that  of  a  tunnel, 
wide  above  and  narrowing  below.  Its  mouth  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  and 
its  bottom  about  eighty.  A  full  quarter  of  this  bottom  is  filled  up  with  earth  carried 
by  the  rain  down  the  fides,  which  are  in  confequence  marked  with  long  furrows.  Hence 
it  appears  that  in  procefs  of  time  this  crater  will  be  entirely  filled  up  with  earth,  like 
that  of  Vulcanello,  and  no  trace  of  it  remain. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  many  of  the  failors  of  Stromboli,  before  they  put  to  fea,  are 
accudomed  to  confult  the  fumes  and  eruptions  of  their  burning  mountain  ;  the  mariners 
of  Lipari  believe  the  changes  of  the  winds  .md  weather  may  be  foretold  by  obferving 
Vulcano.  Inftrufted,  they  fay,  by  long  experience,  they  are  able  to  predift,  twenty- 
four  hojurs  before  -.my  change,  whether  the  weather  will  be  fair  or  tempeftuous,  and 
from  what  point  wind  will  blow.  In  a  work  entitled  Tra£ts  by  Sicilian  Authors  *, 
printed  at  Paler  I  iM.m  1761,  there  is  a  "phyfico-matheraaticaldifcourfeon  the  manner  in 
which  the  variations  of  the  winds  may  be  foretold,  twenty-four  hours  before  they  hap- 
pen, by  the  different  qualities  and  effefts  of  the  fumes  ofVdlcano,by  Sig.Don  Salvadore 
Paparcuri  of  Meffina  f."  In  tiiis  effay  we  find  an  extraft  from  a  number  of  obfervations 
made  on  Vulcano  between  the  years  1730  and  1740,  and  communicated  to  the  author 
by  Don  Ignazio  Roffi,  a  native  of  Lipari.  This  extracl  I  (hall  here  prefent  to  my 
readers. 

"  The  change  of  weather  and  winds  is  prefignified  by  Mount  Vulcano  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  takes  place,  by  a  louder  than  ul'ual  noife,  refembling  diftant  thunder  j 
and  if  we  carefully  obfervc  the  fmoke  which  then  iffues  in  a  greater  quantity  than  uiual, 
we  may  likewifc  difcover  what  kind  of  wind  will  fucceed,  which  may  bepredided  from  the 
greater  or  lefs  denfity  of  the  fmoke,  and  its  more  or  lefs  dark  colour,  which  is  occafioned 

•  Opufcoli  di  Alitor!  Sicilian!. 

f  Difcorfo  Fifico-matematico  fopra  la  variazione  tie'  vmt!  pronoftlcata  ventiquattre  ore  prima  dalle  varie 
c  dwcrlc  (][Uidita  cd  cffeui  «U'  lumi  Ui  Vulcauuj  Ud  Sig.  Dun  ijalvaduie  Taparcuii,  Mcflincfe. 
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by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  duft  that  rifes  in  the  fmoke,  and  renders  it  fometimcB 
of«n  ailirgrey  colour,  fomctimes  perfeAly  white,  fometimesof  a  colour  approaching  to 
black,  and  fometimes  entirely  black. 

"  The  following  are  the  obfervdtions  I  have  made  on  this  fubjeft.  When  the  wind 
is  about  to  change  to  the  firocco  or  fouth>eaft,  or  the  eaft-fouth-eail,  or  fouth-fouth>ea(l, 
the  fmoke  rifes  fo  denfe  and  black,  in  fo  great  a  quantity  and  to  fuch  a  height,  and  after- 
wards dilTipates  in  fo  black  a  dud  as  to  Itrike  the  beholder  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  and  at 
the  fawie  time  fo  loud  a  roaring  is  heard,  frequently  accompanied  with  a  fhaking  of  the 
earth,  as  to  infpire  with  dread  even  thofe  long  accudomcd  to  thefe  roarings  and  fliucks. 
But  when  the  wind  is  on  the  point  of  changing  to  the  north-horth>ea(l  or  north-north  • 
weft,  the  fmoke  rifes  more  flowly,  is  lefs  denfe,  and  entirely  white ;  and  when  it  is  difli- 
pated,  the  duft  which  falls  is  extremely  white.  No  fuch  loud  noife  is  then  heard,  nor 
any  fliock  felt ;  at  leaft  I  obferved  none,  nor  can  the  oldeft  inhabitant  of  this  ifland  re- 
member to  have  felt  any.  When  it  is  ^bout  to  change  to  the  eaft  or  eaft-north-eaft,  an 
explofion  is  heard  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  which  foon  after  throws  out  a  little 
fmoke  of  a  grey  colour,  of  which  colour  are  likewife  the  afhcs  that  fall  when  the  cloud 
is  difperfod.  1  he  mountain  in  the  niean  time  explodes  and  roars  fo  yiolently  at  interf 
vals,  that  we  frequently  dread  the  Aiock  of  an  earthquake.  LalUy,  previous  to  a  change 
of  the  wind  to  the  welt,  the  weft-fci  th-weft,  or  wcll-north-weft,  vaft  volumes  of  fmoke 
arife,  of  a  dark  afli-grey,  approaching  the  colour  of  lead,  and  fo  thick  that  when  they 
difperfe  they  occafion  a  continued  fliower  of  aflies." 

On  thefe  obfervations  of  the  Liparefe  meteorologift,  Signer  Puparcuri  proceeds  to  phi- 
lofophize,  whether  pertinently  or  not  I  fhall  not  enquire. 

I  (liould  think  myfelf  juftly  to  incur  the  imputation  of  ralhnefs,  fhould  I  venture  ab- 
folutely  to  deny  tnefe  fads,  without  having  fufticient  reafons  fo  to  do ;  efperially  as  they 
are  fo  precife,  fo  circumftantial,  and  faid  to  have  been  obferved  upon  the  fpot.  It  be- 
fides  does  not  appear  credible  that  the  Abbate  RofTi  would  have  publifhed  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  had  they  been  merely  the  fabrications  of  his  invention,  in  a  place  where  he  was 
liable  to  be  difgraced  by  the  contradiftion  of  all  his  countrymen.  I  muft  however  faVf 
with  philofophic  candour,  that  during  my  ftay  of  fevcral  weeks  at  Lipari,  where  I  con- 
tinually had  Vulcano  before  my  eyes,  the  principal  winds  mentioned  in  this  extra£lb!ew, 
and  particularly  the  fuuth-eaft,  the  weft,  and  the  fourh-weft ;  but  I  never  obferved,  either 
before  they  began,  or  while  they  continued  to  blow,  any  (hiikings  of  the  earth,  or  roar- 
ings, lofty  columns  of  fmoke,  or  ftjowers  of  afties.  Once  only,  wlion  a  violent  fouth- 
weft  wind  was  on  the  decline,  the  column  of  fmoke  which  ilTucd  from  the  cavern  of 
Vulcano  increafed  '.  /odigioufly,  and,  from  the  refiftanceof  the  agitated  atmofphcric  air, 
made  fome  fpiry  windings  j  but  when  it  had  rifcn  fome  poles  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  crater,  it  began  to  grow  thinner,  and  foon  after  entirely  vaniftieJ.  Though  the  wind 
ceafed  to  blow,  this  prodigious  cloud  of  fmoko  dill  continued  to  rife  for  fjveral  hours. 
I  muft  add,  that  I  once  remarked  the  fmoke  of  Vulcanu  to  bo  extremely  thin,  and  little 
in  quantity,  when  a  ilrong  welt  wind  blew;  ami  that  twice,  when  the  air  was  perfodly 
talm,  I  obferved  the  fmoke  extremely  copious  and  rifing  to  a  great  height.  To  con- 
dude,  after  carefully  noiicinj^  day  by  day  every  change  that  took  place  in  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Vulcano,  during  my  Hay  in  its  vicinity,  I  could  perceive  none  which  at. 
forded  fupport  to  tiiefc  famous  prognoftics.  I  likewife  enquired  of  the  failors  of  Lipari, 
and  frequently  brought  them  to  confefs  that  the  fad  did  not  accord  with  their  affertions. 
But,  bcfidcs  that  thcydi'l  not  aj^ree  among  fhemlllvcs,  they  endeavoured  to  evade  con- 
vidi  'n  by  all  thofe  cxcufcs  and  pretexts  which  1  have  obferved  fea-faring  people  nevvi'  to 
want,  to  fupport  their  particular  prejudices  relative  to  the  figns  of  good  or  bud  weather ; 
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in  confcquence  of  which,  they  fometiines  become  the  vidims  of  their  own  credulity  by 
fuffiering  (hipwrcck. 

I  am  not,  however,  fo  pofitive  as  to  deny  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervations.  iTo  know 
with  certainty  whether  any  direft  relations  exift  between  the  varioiis  fymptoms  of  Vol- 
cano and  the  changea  of  the  atmofphere,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  refide  for  fome  years 
in  that  ifland,  a  place  truly  wild  and  defolate ;  and  he  who,  like  Empedocles  at  Etna, 
fhould  go  to  ered  his  dweli'ng  there,  in  order  to  obferve  the  changes  of  the  mountain, 
would  have  no  other  companions  than  the  rabbits  which  make  their  burrows  on  the 
fouthcrn  fide  of  the  ifland. 

Difregarding,  however,  at  prefent  the  pretended  relations,  obferved  by  Signer  Roili, 
between  Vulcano  and  the  whids ;  if  the  accounts  df  the  eruptions  which  then  from  time 
to  time  iflued  from  its  crater  may  be  relied  on,  we  muft  own  that  at  that  period  the  con- 
vulfions  of  this  mountain  were  much  more  violent  and  frequent  than  they  are  at  prefent : 
a  faft  which  accords  with  the  obfervations  of  M.  d'Orville  and  Father  Bartoli. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  Vulcano,  two  things  remain  for  me  to  notice, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  I  have  followed  relatively  to  the  other  Eoliari  ifles.  Firft,  to  fpe- 
cify  the  refults  obtained  by  our  common  fires  in  thofe  kinds  of  rock  which,  liquefied  by 
fubterranean  conflagrations,  have  given  birth  to  the  ifland  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  mention 
the  notices  left  us  by  the  ancient  writers  relative  to  Vulcano.  The  former  objeft  of 
enquiry  has  been  fufficiently  difcufled,  while  treating  of  Stromboli,  where  we  have  de- 
tailed the  changrs  undergone  in  the  furnace  by  porphyritic  rocks ;  fince,  as  has  been 
already  (hewn,  rocks  of  a  fimilar  kind  have  furnifhed  the  materials  of  which  Vulcano  is 
comporcd.     We  have  therefore  only  to  treat  of  the  latter  of  thefe  fubjeds. 

We  are  indebted  to  Thucydides  for  the  firft  account  we  have  of  this  ifland.  He  re- 
lates in  his  hiilury,  that  in  his  time  Vulcano  threw  out  a  confiderable  flame  by  night,  and 
fmoke  by  uay  •. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  Treatife  concerning  Meteors,  defcribes  an  ancient  eruption  of  VuK 
cano,  a  p;irt  of  which  fwellcd  and  rofe,  with  great  noife,  into  a  hill ;  which  burfting,  a 
violent  wind  iflued  forth,  together  with  fire,  and  fo  great  a  quantity  of  aflies  as  entirely 
to  cover  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lipari,  and  extend  to  feveral  o^  the  towns  of  Italy. 
This  eruption  was  ftill  vifible  in  his  time  f. 

The  intert'fting  obfervations  of  Polybius  relative  to  the  number,  fize,  and  figure  of 
the  craters  nf  Vulcano,  are  likiwife  particularly  dcferving  our  notice.  In  his  time  there 
were  three  ;  two  tolerably  well  preferved,  and  one  in  part  fallen  in.  The  mouth  of  the 
larger,  which  was  round,  was  about  five  ftadia,  or  five-eighths  or'  an  Italian  mile,  in  cir- 
cuit. This  crater  towards  the  bottom  grew  gradually  lefs,  till  at  laft  it  was  only  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  ;  this  part  was  one  (ladium  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  form  of 
the  other  two  craters  was  the  fame  J. 

Rtich  is  the  account  of  Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  who  himfelf  tells  us  of  three 
opcuiagii  or  craters  at  Vulcano,  from  which  flames  iffued,  and  ignited  matters  were 
thrown  out,  thai  lilieJ  up  a  part  of  the  foa  of  confiderable  extent  §. 

•    Try  wk'x   ^XttUXt  Trj  aixf.i^Hrx   ('t'{»)   ToXv,  xr,l  rm  *Hlf»»  XUTKU 
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From  the  two  latter  paifages  wc  Ieam»  therefore,  that  anciently  there  were  in  Vul- 
cano  three  burning  mouths,  or  more  properly  craters,  and  that  one  of  them  vns  very 
large.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  this  larger  crater  was  the  fame  that  at  prefent  exids, 
and  which  fincc  that  time  may  have  incre^ed  its  dimenfions  ?  This  may  poflibly  be  the 
ti  uth  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  equally  fo,  that  of  the  three  craters^ mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Strabo,  two  dill  remained  in  tne  time  of  d'Orville,  who  found  a  double^  burning 
Irattr  at  Vulcano,  though  at  prefent  there  is  only  one  ;  the  other  two  no  longer  appears 
ing,  either  becaufe  they  have  fallen  in,  or  been  filled  with  earth  by  the  rains,  or  poflibly 
luve  been  covered  by  fubfequent  ejections. 

From  the  text  of  Sinbo  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  hiff  time  Vulcano  ejefted  lava, 
fince  the  burning  matter  thrown  out  filled  up  a  part  of  the'fea  of  confiderable  extent. 
7,  Callias,  in  his  Life  of  Agathocles  I'yrant  of  Syracufe,  relates  that  on  a  lofty  eminence 
of  Vulcano  there  were  two  craters,  one  of  which  was  three  ftadia  in  circumference,  cart- 
ing a  great  light  to  a  vaft  didance ;  and  that  from  this  mouth  burning  (lones.  of  a  pro- 
digious fise,  wA^c  thrown  out  with  fo  great  a  noife  that  it  might  be  heard  to  the  diftance 
of  five  hundred  Hadia*. 

If,  therefore,  we  believe  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus  and  Fazello,  who,,  as  natives  of 
Sicily,  have  the  beft  claim  to  our  attention,  we  have  already  feen,  when,  treating  of 
Stromboli»  that  the  former  afierts  that  both  that  ifland  and  Vulcano  threw,  out  fanda 
and  burning  (lones  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Utt?r,^  that  Vulc.mo  was  in  a  continual< 
(late  of  conflagration  ;  and  that  from  its  gulph,  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  a 
cloud  of  thick  finoke  continually  ifl'ued,  while  through:  the  fiflures  of  the  (lones,  and: 
narrow  apertures,  a  pale  flame  arofe  in  the  mid(^  of  the  dark  cloud  f. 

Cluvcrius  likewife  aiHrms,  that  from  the  neighbouring  fliore  of  Sicily  he  had  himfelf 
obferved  by  night  a  fimilar  fire  amid  the  dark  fmoke  J* 

And  here  it  is  proper,  wiih  Cluverius,  to  correft  a  miflake  of  Fazella,  who,  relying- 
on  the  authority  of  fome  fuperficial  writer,  has  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  ifland 
of  Vulcano  emerged  from  the  fea  in  the  year  of  Jlome  550,  without  refle£tir^  that,  two- 
hundred  years  before-  :hat  period,  it  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides^  and  that  Ariflotle, 
about  a  century  after  him,  had  defcribed  one  of  irs  eruptions.  1  he  miflake  has  been- 
occafioned  by  the  origin  of  Vulcanello,  which  about  this  time  arofe  out  of  the  water^ 
PUny  has  remarked  that  when  this  ifland  was  thrown  up,  a  great  number  of  (i(h  were 
found  dead,  and  caufed  the  death  of  thofe  who  ate  of  them. 

The  fame  Fazello  relates,  that  Vuloano  was  feparated  fi-om  Vulcanello  by  a  narrow 
channel  of  the  fea,  in  which  (hips  might  lie  with  fafety ;  and  that  this  (Irait  was  open 
in  his  time,  but  afterwards  filled  up  by  new  eruptions  of  Vulcano §. 

The  brief  fl?.tement  of  fads  recorded  by  hiilory,  when  compared  with  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Bartoli,  d'Orville,  DcLuc,  Dolomieu,  and  myfelf,  clearly  proves  that  this  ifland: 


•  Irrft  Km^Xtmf,  n  itKartt  im  ri(t  AyaJonAMi,  X»>w»  tTnu  ««•  X«^r  Hi^m,  i^  v  icf«Ti>f  i(  un  Jioi  vt  o  iTi/«f  ift 
vm  rr^fttiftt  TfMTaJto,-,  «{  h  troXt  ^ifinu'^iyy*^,  urt  •▼«  toXh  twth  )iii<ii>  Jtmrfioi  ivitrs  i.«  Tb  ;^»T/*«1»t  atx^intrat- 
Jt«Tv{w  X»4»»  awXnojijyiiii,-  nai  ts\.iu>(ito(  $fOfiOi  yunat,  »r»  fi  »»n  - V'/ffi*  rtnatx  anbtjfkn  t<x  IX"-  Sclloliaft, 
in  Apollon.  A'l^utiaiit.   lib.  iii. 

f    H«c  ( Vu'cHii  Itifula)  in  mrdio  mari  aquis  circumftifa  ptrpftuo  ardrt      Enimvcro  ex  voraginf,  qiir  in 
mtdio  pattt,  jugitrr  ingcntcm  fum!  nfbuljm  liodie  eru^^Bt.     Iiitu«  vtro  p<ri  jun^hiras  lapidum,  rt  canctllo»,. 
angiifttifque  meatus  *xiirfn»,  ifimul,  «t  pallcn*  ignis  inter  ifjfain  ruTnofam  cilij;incm  emitiitur.     Hillor.  lib.  i. 

^  Hujufmodi  inter  furoufam  callgiiiem  pallentcm  ignrm  cgoraet  no(\e  e  proximo  littore  Siculu  Jcrutxi.— 
UiM  flip. 

^  Valcanellui  lenuiflimo  Eiiripo  a  Vulcania  (Inf'ili)  recedit Eurlpui  ad  »*.aiein  ufque  mcani 

f>(t«iu(.  ac  fida  navigiit  ftatio,  aunc^  iiitcrjcf\a  ex  Vulcani*  caminis  cincrum  ac  lapidum  mole,  piaclufui  clt. 
—  llbi  .'up. 
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is  a  volcano  which  may  be  compared  to  Vefuvius  or  Etna,  with  refpeft  to  the  changes 
in  its  craters,  the  variety  of  its  eruptions,  and  its  longer  or  fliorter  interva's  of  rcpofe  ; 
except  that,  from  the  want  of  aliment  for  its  fires,  its  ejedions  are  lefs  frequent  and  lels 
copious. 

From  the  authorities  above  adduced,  we  perceive  that  the  fires  of  this  mountain  are 
very  ancient,  fince  they  burned  in  the  age  when  Thucydides  flouriOied,  or  475  years 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.  This  ifland  was  then  called  Hiera  (*I«p«),  or  the  facred  ille, 
as  being  facred  to  Vulcan ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  iilands,  as  Thucy- 
dides ii<  forms  us,  perceiving  it  continually  to  flame  by  nighr,  and  fmoke  by  day,  be- 
lieved it  was  the  refidence  and  forge  of  that  god  *.  It  is  however  extremely  probable 
that  thefe  volcanic  conflagrations  are  much  more  ancient  than  this  period ;  as  is  the 
ifland  where  they  are  produced,  which  no  doubt  derived  its  origin  from  fire,  though  its 
formation  is  concealed  amid  the  darknefs  of  the  mod  remote  ages. 

The  accounts  here  given  of  the  prefent  (late  of  Vulcano,  c4early  ihew  the  miftake  of 
fir  William  Hamilton,  who  compares  it  to  Solfatara  near  Naples ;  a  miftake  occafioned 
by  his  not  having  vifited  the  ifland.  v  ■ ''  \V:  - 

We  have  fpoken  above  of  the  opinion  of  maay  of  the  natives  of  Lipari,  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  foretel  with  certainty  what  winds  will  blow,  from  the  different  appearances  of 
the  fmoke  of  Vulcano.  I  find  that  the  ancients  likewife  beaded  the  knowledge  of  the 
fame  prognoflics.  They  inform  us  that  before  a  fouth  wind  blew,  the  ifland  of  Vulcano 
was  enveloped  in  a  dark  cloud,  fo  that  Sicily  could  not  be  feen ;  and  that  when  a  north 
wind  was  to  be  expected,  a  pure  flame  rofe  high  above  the  crater,  and  the  roarings  were 
more  violent ;  while  a  kind  of  I  know  not  what  middle  fymptoms  preceded  the  zephyr 
or  wed  wind.  The  various  founds  of  the  explofions  likewife,  and  the  different  places 
where  the  eruptions  began,  the  flames,  and  the  fmoke,  were  all  prognodics  of  the  wind 
which  fl)ould  blow  after  the  third  day.  Such  is  the  account  of  Polybius,  who  has  been 
copied  by  all  the  writers  who  have  fucceeded  him  f. 

Thefe  prognoftjcs,  however,  which  the  Greek  hidorian  probably  received  from  the 
mariners,  accord  but  little  with  thofe  of  Signor  Rofli  above  cited,  and  dill  lefs  with  the 
phenomena  obfcrvable  in  Vulcano  at  prefent ;  either  becaufe  fuch  indicatory  figns  can 
no  longer  take  place,  now  that  the  volcano  is  in  a  comparative  date  of  tranquillity  ;  or 
becaufe  thefe  boafted  predidlions  originated  more  in  exaggeration  and  credulity  than  the 
faithful  tedimony  of  the  fenfes. 

•   Noujfw'  J«  <*  <»"•"  »>9{»iT<ii,  'J  Ti  *If(a  J<  0  ^1l<fa^fa^  x*^"'""-     Thucyd.  ubi  fup. 

+  'Ea»  f<i»  H»  »(iTo,-  jifWn  xXin,  »X^'"  Of^X'''''^''  ■"•lax""'®'*'  '""'^>'  ?"*''  '"X  »'»"«»{»  "r'  pi*  i»  2»iciXia»  amin 
7ai>i.9oit.  0T«»  it  fl'jftxi,    fy.Vj-xi  >c«3of«{  %ro  ru  Xix®"",-  ».(«i^ni  ii,-  1/4-0,-  ({jujij^ai,  lutt  /3(*/<k,     ^T«  pTi»4«l  fiiiJW'. 

fXoyi,',  xaleu^>>^t.i(|  Trfom^mwixt  «3U  Tor  Ui  ijUfxt  tftTn  va.>j>  ii:>A»trx  anp»  sXiti.      Polyb.  ap.  Sirab.  lib.  vi. 
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CHAP.  XV.— LIPARI.       \  !'  *  y 


-■> 

fl  ■  %  -V'  PART    THE    FIRST.  .        .  :  ^-  •    :       .  - 

OWERVATtONS    MADE    ROUND    THE    SHORES   OF    THE    ISLAND. 

Unavoidable  delays  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  i/land.—~The  city  r,f  Lipari  and  its  harbcar, 
—  hiunenfe  rock  of  lava  and  gl aft  on  which  the  cajile  of  Lipari  is  fowidcd. — Reafons  for 

•  believing  that  tlte  internal  part  cf  this  rock  is  a  true  glafs.  — Other  proofs  of  the  ancient 
'.  exijlencc  of  fire  in  that  place^  derived  from  the  pumices  of  the  fame  rock. — dr  eanwo/i' 
$  fire  a^s  on  volcanic  glajfts  differently  from  the  fubteri  iirean  fires. — Other  ol>  ervaticnt 

made  within  the  harbour  — l^orphyritic  lava  of  a  beaittifnl  red  found  in  its  vicinity. — 
■T,  The  author  leaves  the  harbour ,  and  makes  the  circuit  of  the  ijland,  proceeding:;  tcu-'ardt 
I  the  North.  —7 he  enormous  breaches  made  by  the  fta  in  the  Jkores  vf  the  Eolian  ijhtnds. 

extremely  favourable  to  the  difcovery  of  volcanic  prodi  Ms. — Another  red  porphvritu  lava. 
.  -^Extraordinary  courfe  of  another  lava-^The  Canipo  Bianco  (YVhite  Field  J,  fo  called' 
';  from  the  ivhite  pumices  of  which  it  is  an  entire  mountain. — Their  different  Jpeci'.s  de- 
]  fcnhed  in  detail. — Anahfis  of  thefe  and  other  kinds  of  pumices  in  the  humid  way. — Dif^ 
<  tuj/jon  of  the  different  opinions  relative  to  this  kind  of  volcanic  produffs, — The  Monte  dellif 
f  Cajlagna  compofed  of  vitrifications  and  enamels. — Properties  of  thefe.  —  Capillary  vitrifi- 

■  cations. — Others  -which  may  be  confidered  as  in  a  Jl.ite  of  tranftion  from  pumice  to  glafs. 

■  .—Not  probable  that  the  glafs  paffes  into  punlce^  as  fme  have  believed. — Referiblancc  and 
difference  of  thefe  two  fubliances. — Enumeration  of  fome  other  kinds  of  glaffesy  one  of 
•which  grcath  rcfembles  what  is  called  the  Iceland  agate,  or  gallinaceous  flone  of  Peru. 

i  .—Gbffy  lavas  of  the  Monte  del  la  Cajlagna. — This  mountain  and  Canipo  Bianco,  with' 
their  environs,  form  a  vitrified  mafs  eight  miles  in  circuit, — This  vitrification  more  exten^ 

•  five  in  ancient  times. — No  charaflerijiic  f\gn  of  the  exiflcnce  of  the  ancient  vokanos  on  the 
fides  of  this  mountain.-— Indubitable  proofs,  however,  that  fomc  of  the  above-mentioned 

vitreous  fubflances  have  flowed,  and  others  been  thrown  up,  from  voldinic  gulphs.  —  Felt- 
fpars  and  petrofilex  commonly  the  bafe  of  thefe  vitrificatinns, — Queflion,  whether  the  vitre- 
ous parts,  incorporated  with  or  continued  through  the  different  lavj;,  ozce  their  or i\^in  to 
a  more  vehement  a^ion  of  the  fire,  or  to  their  being  more  eafily  vitrifiable. — Singular  phe- 
nomenon relative  to  this  fubjiCl. — Univerfal  fierility  of  this  exlen/tve  vitrified  trail. — 
Uncertainty  of  the  rule  which  eflimates  the  dates  of  lavas  from  their  being  imre  or  lefs 
converted  into  vegetable  earth. — Multiplicity  of  lavas  decompofcd  by  fulphureous  acids,  and 
varioujly  coloured  by  the  oxyde  of  iron,  found  beyond  tl}€  Monte  della  Caflagna  .-^Decom- 
pofitions  of  other  lavas,  occafioned  by  the  fame  acids,  and  other  enamels  and  pumices  found 
on  the  fiores  of  the  ijland. — Extremely  minute  fhoerls,  and  beautiful  quartzrfe  cryjlals, 
arui  chalcedonies,  originating  from  filtration,  in  J'ome  decompofcd  lavas. — Two  large  rocks 
in  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  Lipari  from  Vuleano.—This  channel  in  ancient  times 
mufl  have  been  narrower  than  at  prefent.  —  Conje^ure  that  it  once  did  not  exiji,  and^ 
confequently,  that  thefe  two  ijlands  formed  but  one. — Figure  of  the  Monte  della  Guardia 
feenfrom  the  fea  —Its  rocks  of  lavas,  pumices,  and  vitrifications. -^Prodigious  quantity  of 
vitreous  eruptions  which  compofe  this  mountain. 

THlSifland,  from  its  extent,  the  city  which  renders  it  illuftrious,  the  number  of  its 

inhabitaots,  its  commerce  and  agriculture,  claims  prc<cmiaencc  above  all  the  others  by 

•    "  which 
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TvMch  it  is  fiirrounded,  and  which  from  it  i!L>rive  the  name  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  Nor  is 
it  Ids  important  in  the  cftimation  of'  the  naturalift,  from  the  quantity,  variety  and  un- 
ufudl  beauty  of  the  volcanic  prodii<Iils  it  contains.  M.  Dolomit-u,  during  the  four  days 
he  remained  here,  gathered  as  ample  a  h'.rvelt  as  within  fo  (hort  a  rime  could  be  ex« 
pcded  from  the  moil  difcerniivg  and  indefatigable  liihologilt;  but  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  ho  miift  (till  leave  much  to  be  difcovered  in  an  ifland  nineteen  miles  in  circuit. 
During  tile  eit^hteen  days  thit  I  rem.iined  there,  I  may  fay  that  the  fickle  was  never  out 
of  my  hand  ;  yet  I  will  freely  coiif.fs  that  1  left  behind  me  many  a  handful,  which  I 
would  willingly  have  gathered,  had  this  volcanic  iflund  been  Icfs  dillant  from  my  home. 
For  the  fake  of  order  in  my  account  of  the  ohfervations  1  made  in  this  ifland,  I  Avail 
firlt  flate  thofe  which  occurred  to  me  in  making  its  circuit,  and  examining  its  fliores;. 
and  next,  thtfe  I  maile  in  it?  interior,  and  in  lifcending  its  mountains.  My  roiuaiks  will 
thus,  naturally,  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

.■;•>•■.■•-,:  .  •    •    ,.;    '      ..... 

''    '  PART    THt    FIRST.  '    .  '  ■"!'.  j   ;   ■ 

Ohfcrvations  mode  round  the  Jli'jres  of  Liparu 
IN  making  this  circuit,  that  I  might  p.-rfonn  it  completely,  I  employed  more  time 


than  1  had  ima'<ined  it  could  r 


requii 


e. 


'1, 


•fides  tbe  tiii\e  neceOary  for  remaining  with  the 
boat  at  a  little  dilhmcefrom  he  fhorc  »o  obfervo  the  diiTeient  courfes  taken  by  the  vol- 
canic matters,  in  their  way  to  the  fea,  wh.n  liq  'tied  by  the  power  of  the  firej  bcfides 
that  conlumed  in  landing  to  examine  thcle  m  -f  :.s  more  nearly,  and  breaking  them  to 
pieces  with  fuitableinltruiiunts,  that  I  might  .'odeft  and  preferve  them  ;  lafUy,  befides 
the  time  requifite  to  afcend  or  rath'  *o  climb  up,  ftp.,.:  rocks,  clI:Ts,  and  precipices, 
which  rofe  from  the  waves,  at  the  ierni'natiou  ot  the  courfe  of  the  eruptions;  I  was 
not  a  little  di  layed  by  the  obllacles  \/hicii  continually  oppoftd  the  execution  of  my  de« 
fign.  How  often,  when  I  attempted  to  profecute  my  intended  circuit  while  the  fea  was 
calm  and  fmooth  as  the  moli  placid  lake,  have  1  been  obliged  to  defift,  and  return  with 
uiy  boat,  by  a  windfuddenlv  rifmg,  either  contrary,  or  blowing  in  upon  the  land,  fo  as 
10  cxpofe  me  to  the  danger  of  being  driven  upon  the  fhore,  and  Ihipwrecked  on  the 
rocks  !  Frequently,  though  the  fea  was  fufficiently  calm  for  a  confiderable  didance,  yet, 
where  the  coall  broke  off,  or  funk  in  I  found  it  running  high,  from  the  remains  of  a 
ftorm  that  had  not  lon^  ceafcd,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  an  old  fea,  which  my  boat  was  un- 
able to  encounter  without  groa  danger.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fea  that 
furrounds  the  Eolian  ifles,  know  s  how  liable  it  is  to  fudden  tempeds. 

'I'he  city  of  Lipari  extends  along  the  (hore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Behind 
it  rife  a  chain  of  mounfiins ;  and  in  front  is  its  harbour,  formed  by  the  hollowing  in  of 
the  fea,  which  here  d'v  i.-  the  fhore.  I  omit  to  mention  another  very  fmall  harbour 
to  the  fouth,  only  fit  for  die  reception  of  fuch  veffels  as  may  be  drawn  up  on  (hore. 

1  began  my  refearches  in  the  harbour  ilfelf,  under  the  caftle  of  the  city,  which  is 
eredfed  on  an  immenie  rock  of  lava,  that  rifes  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  is 
entirely  deltitute  of  all  vegetation  except  a  few  ftalks  ot  the  Indian  fig  *,  which  grow  in 
its  fiffures. 

This  lava  has  for  its  bafe  feltfpar,  is  of  a  fine  and  compaft  grain,  of  a  fcaly  frafture, 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  gives  fparks,  like  flint,  with  fteel.  It  is  of  a  cinereous  colour,  in 
many  places  approaching  to  that  of  lead.  It  is  full  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fmall  ex- 
traneous bodies,  which  would  be  with  difficulty  diftinguiflied  from  the  fubftanceof  the 


m. 


^'  V'  f'i 


Ca£\us  Opuntia.    Lin. 
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lava  on  account  of  their  refemblance  in  colour,  werelhey  not  little  globes.  This  lava  is 
joined  to  large  maflls  of  glafs,  which  form  a  w  hole  with  if,  without  any  divifions  of 
fcparations  in  the  middle.  It  therefore  is  the  fame  lava,  which  in  Ibme  places  retains 
its  nature,  and  in  others  is  tranlVnuted  to  glafs.  This  glafs  in  fotne  parts  contains  the 
fmall  extraneous  bodies  before  mentioned,  but  in  others  it  is  puic  glals.  In  general  it 
is  extremely  compact,  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  fradurcs  rather  in  irregular  pieces 
than  in  waving  llreaks,  as  is  ufual  with  glals.  It  has  befides  a  kind-of  unctuofity  to 
the  touch,  and  even  apparent  to  the  eye,  which  is  not  obfervable  in  any  other  of  the 
mod  perfcft  volcanic  glalTes.  Like  the  lava  it  gives  fparks  with  ftecl ;  but  the  lava  is 
entirely  opakc,  whereas  the  glafs  in  the  angles  and  thinner  edges,  has  a  confiderable 
degree  of  tranfparcncy.  It  only  appeai-s  opako  where  it  contains  the  minute  globes, 
which  are  particles  of  the  lava.  Though  the  lava  in  the  fraflures  has  not  the  ludre  of 
the  glafs  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  yet  when  cut  and  polilhed,  it  is  not  in  the  lead 
inferior  to  it  in  that  lefpeft.  I  poffcfs  fcvcral  pieces,  cut  and  polilhed,  which  are  half 
glafs  and  ha'f  lava,  and  of  which  the  difterent  colours  form  an  excellent  contraft. 

An  obfervation  which  I  made  relative  to  this  kind  of  glafs  appears  to  me  too  im. 
portant  to  be  omitted. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  this  glafs,  fix  or  fcvcn  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  thick, 
and  attentively  examine  it,  we  fliall  difcover  that  it  is  marked  with  finall  grey  veins  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  ftrata  or  flakes  ; 
and  if  the  point  of  a  large  pickaxe  be  I' ruck  by  a  powerfvil  arm  into  one  of  thefe  veins, 
and  ufed  as  a  lever,  the  whole  mafs  will  fplit  into  two  jiarts,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
following  the  courfe  of  the  vein  ;  and  with  equal  fa'ci'ity,  by  proceeding  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  new  divifions  of  the  gl.ifs  be  obtained  in  the  other  veins,  till  the  whole 
piece  is  divided  into  a  number  of  plates  proportionate  to  he  number  of  veins :  but  if 
we.attempt  to  divide  them  in  any  other  pit  but  the  vein,  they  only  break  into  fmall 
irregular  fragments. 

When  we  examine  the  face  of  one  of  the  plates  thus  divided,  we  perceive  that  every 
vein  confiflsof  a  thin  leaf  of  earthy  and  fcoriaccous  particles,  which  prevents  the  vitre- 
ous flrata  from  ptHcdIy  uniting,  "i'he  diredion  of  thefe  veins,  which  interfed  the  glafs 
tranfverfily,  is  grntrallv  from  above  to  below ;  and  it  appears  evident  to  mo,  that  the 
plates  or  fictions  ui'  glafs  interpofcd  between  the  veins  have  been  produced  by  as  many 
different  flowings  of  the  fluid  matter.  'I'he  formation  of  the  earthy  vdns  I  conceive  to 
have  been  as  follows  :  the  firil  llream,  that  is  to  fay  the  lowell  of  all,  containing  lighter 
and  lefji  fufible  particles  than  the  remaiiu^er  of  the  liquefied  vitreous  matter,  thefe  floated 
on  the  fop  ;  and  the  glaffy  current,  cooling,  produced,  or  rather  left  on  the  fuiface,  a 
firll  pulverous  coat'ng,  which  prevented  the  perfect  union  of  the  fecond  current  that 
fucceeiicd  ttie  fird ;  and  this  ficond,  cuntainiiig  fimilar  fubtile  matters,  prevented  in 
like  manner  the  full  adhefion  of  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Thus  have  futcellive 
flovungs  of  the  liquid  matter  produced  the  .'.lafles  of  glafs  we  now  fe"*,  exhibiting  thole 
apparent  veins,  in  uhieh  they  may  be  fo  eafiiy  fplit.  But  as  we  fliall  liave  occafion  to 
fpcak  of  other  glaffes,  in  another  place,  we  fliall  then  have  an  opportunity  to  refume 
the  fubjed  of  this  peculiar  t^'xture. 

Such  were  the  obfervations  I  made  on  that  rock,  and  fome  fragments  which  had  fallen 
down  from  it  on  the  fliore  ;  fince,  though  it  is  compofed  of  hard  lava  and  glafs,  yet 
from  the  numerous  filVures  in  it,  caufed  bv  congelation,  it  has  fuftained  nia<iy  lofles. 
In  i.iCi  there  is  danger  that  it  may  become  (0  entirely  ruinous  as  to  occafion  its  fall,  to. 
gethor  with  that  of  the  callle  it  fupports. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  difmlfs  this  fubje^l  without  mentioning  certain  circumftancos  which  induce 
me  to  believe  that  the  infide  of  this  rock  is  one  prodigious  mafs  of.glafs.  The  wjvos  of 
the  fea,  by  incelTantly  beating  againd  it,  have  corroded  it  in  feveral  places,  but  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  middle,  where  they  have  formed  a  fpacious  cavern;  which,  as  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  water,  Centered  in  my  boat)  and  found  that  the  fides  were  real 
and  folid  glafs. 

In  other  places,,  ag^inft  which  the  fea  has  dafhed,  and  more  or  lefs  broken  the  rock, 
the  fame  vitreous  fubftance  is  apparent.  If  we  afcend  from  the  (here  to  the  caflle,  in 
more  than  one  place  near  the  road,  which  lies  over  lava,  we  Bnd  volcanic  glafs  In 
the  fmall  Gquare,  near  the  houfc  of  the  commandant,  we  find  it  rifmg  above  the  ground 
in  large  pieces  refembling  fteps.  Great  mates  of  it  likewife  projed  from  the  ground 
within  the  city,  in  two  places  of  which,  having  caufed  the  earth  to  be  dug  into,  I  found 
•  the  fame  glafs.  f  * ;i 

All  theie  fa£bs  and  obfervations  appear  to  me  fufliciently  to  fupport  my  opinion,  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  is,  that  the  infide  of  this  vaft  rock  is  entirely  of  glafs.  We  perceive 
therefore  that  though  (>n  making  the  circuit  of  the  other  parts  of  the  iflanJ,  weOiould 
not  be  able  fatisfadorily  to  afcertain  its  nature,  thefe  fa£is  alone  would  be  more  than 
fufTicicnt  to  prove  it  volcanic  ^  and  an  intelligent  thougtv  indolent  traveller,  who  on  ar- 
riving at  Lipari  fhould  only  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  city,  would  perceive,  in  a 
few  hours,  what  in  many  other  countries,  once  fubjedled  to  the  a^ion  of  fire,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  difcover  in  a  much  greater  number  of  days. 

But  the  indubitable  teOimonics  of  the  ancient  exiftence  of  fire  in  this  place  do  not 
conclude  here.  The  vitreous  fubflances  are  frequently  accompanied  by  pumices  which 
are,  in  faft,  only  an  impcrfc£l  glafs.  If  we  view  the  fleep  maffes  of  glafs  and  lava, 
which  rife  perpendicularly  from  the  fea,  like  a  wall ;  we  perceive  that  they  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  different  flrata  of  pumice,  fronv  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pole  tipped  with 
iron,  fmall  pieces  may  be  broken  off.  On  the  Ihore,  however,  we  do  not  find  it  in  any 
great  quantities. 

This  pumice  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  heavy  and  comped,  th^  other  light  and  porous, 
and  both  of  a  cinereous  colour.  The  compafhiefs  of  the  former  fpecies,  however,  is 
not  fo  groat,  but  it  may  be  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  crumbled  into  pov/Jer  between 
the  fingers.  It  is  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch,  is  filamentous  in  many  places,  nnd  crackles 
between  the  teeth  ;  qualities  appertaining  to  common  pumices.  Its  flrudture  is  not 
every  where  filamentous,  but  in  fome  places  fo  fixed  that  its  fibrous  texture  cannot  be 
difcerned.  By  the  aid  of  the  lens  we  perceive  that  it  is  of  a  vitreous  nature,  and  cifcovers 
an  infinity  of  lucid  points,  which  we  might  take  for  very  minute  feltfpars,  did  not  a 
careful  examination  with  a  good  magnifier  fhew  them  to  be  real  particles  of  glafs.  It 
cannot  be  dtnied,.  that  this  pumice  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  lava  of  the  rock, 
linco  we  fv-e,  in  many  places,  the  lava  griidually  lofe  its  folidity  and  finencfs  of  grain, 
and  alVume  the  characters  of  this  fpecies  of  pumice. 

The  other  kind  is  ratlicr  fcaly  than  filamenious,  artdits  fcales  have  a  degree  more  of 
vitrification  than  the  otiicr ;  the  confluence,  likew^e,  of  fome  of  thefe  fcales  has  pro- 
duced, in  feveral  places,  frar.ll  lumps  of  a  blacV  ^'..ifs.  It  is,,  however,  extremely  light 
in  confoqucncc  of  the  pores  iuul  vacuities  with  which  it  ^abounds..  This  pumice  is 
ufually  a  continuation  i,»  die  other,  and^ in  my  opinion,  derives  its  origin  from  the  greater 
degivc  of  heat  wliicb  it  hris  fuftaincd. 

After  having  examined,  and  attentively  confidercd  on  the  fpot,  this  mixture  of  lava, 
glafs,  and  pfimicc  wliieh  forms  the  body  of  the  rock  it  appears  evident  ;o  me  thattheri; 
ijavc  bctn  feveral  currents  that  have  flowed  down  the  fides,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  funi- 
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nut,  of  the  ccmiguous  mountain  della  Guardia,  into  the  fea,  fince  the  dire^lion  of  their 
defccnt  is  found  on  that  fide,  and  even  the  tilaments  of  the  pumices  point  towards  that 
mountain. 
J*  If  we  except  thofe  minute  globules,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  portions  of  lava,  this 

lava,  glafs  anu  pumice,  exhibit  neither  feUfpars,  fhocrls,  nor  any  other  extraneous 
body  ;  either  becaufe  thefe  have  been  niehed  by  the  fire,  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  never 
exifted  in  them.  But  in  what  manner  tiiis  fire  muft  have  aded  in  fufing  thofe  malTcs 
ni  feUfpar  of  which  the  rock  that  fiipports  the  caille  of  Ijpari  is  formed,  fo  that  this 
Itone  Ihould  now  have  remained  a  Ample  lava,  and  now  have  paffcd  into  the  ftate  of  glafs 
or  pumice,  (hall  be  confidered  in  another  place  i  at  prefont  I  (hall  proceed  to  itate  other 
fads  analogous  to  the  fame  fubjed. 

The  lava  and  glafs  of  the  rock,  when  expofed  to  the  furnace  in  fcparate  crucibles, 
fufed  into  a  light  grey  glafs,  tho  globules  which  before  appeared  in  them  meltuig  at  the 
fame  time.  This  glafs  is  incredibly  porous.  Though  the  crucible  in  which  thefe  fub- 
Aances  were  fufed  was  only  filled  to  one  quarter  part  of  its  contents,  they  fwelled  fo 
much  when  in  a  ilate  of  liqueiadion,  that  they  role  feveral  lines  above  the  edges  of  the 
crucible,  and  flowed  over,  down  its  fide. 

The  two  kinds  of  pumice,  though  both  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  feltfpar, 
which  is  the  bafe  both  of  the  lava  and  the  glafs,  atlord  dilf.'rent  refults  in  the  fame  fire; 
fince  their  volume  inllead  of  augmenting  is  diminilhed,  only  retaining  its  former  colour. 
The  tumefadion  or  inHation  of  this  glafs  may,  perhaps,  excite  fome  furprife  ;  fince 
it  implies  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gafeous  bubbles  contained  within  it ;  whereas  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  oblervable  in  it,  when  it  is  aded  on  by  the  fire.     But  we  fliall  fee  here- 
aftM*  that  this  is  an  appearance  common  to  almoll  all  glaifes  and  compadl  volcanic  ena- 
mels, and  which  I  fliall  confidir  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the  gafeous  fub- 
ftances  that  frequently  tumefy  more  or  lefs  diflerent  volcanic  protluds :  at  prefent  my 
objed  is  cn!y  to  ftate  and  compare  fads.     I  fliall  only  fay  that  1  have  never  met  with 
any  thing  fimilar  in  the  re-fulion,  not  only  of  common  factitious  glafs,  but  even  of  that 
which  is  fometimes  produced  in  the  furnaces  for  b;'.king  bricks  and  tiles.     A  few  years 
ago  a  large  piece  of  glafs  was  put  into  my  hands  which  was  faid  co  be  volcanic,  but  of 
which  1  entertained  doubts,  fince,  though  in  its  gnM*  ('eight  and  hardnofs  it  rcfembled 
tlie  volcanic  glafles,  it  diflercd  from  them  in  certcUi;  n'-j'-,  and  biueilh  itrc;iks,  and  in  a 
kind  of  little  (tars  v/hith  feemed  to  indicate  a  princijiL-  of  cryitailization  in  this  glals  ; 
jicithor  of  which  appearances  I  ever  obfi-n  cd  in  the  gl.ilfes  of  volcanos ;  and  on  a  care- 
ful examination,  to  difcover  with  certainty  its  origin,  !  found  that  this  glafs  had  been 
brought  from  a  tile-kiln.     When  re  mt- Ited  in  a  glafs  furnace  it  retained  its  former  fo- 
Uditv  and  compadnels,  without  exhibiting  the  fmallell  pore  or  bubble  ;  and  inltead  of 
fwellmg  in  the  crucible,  and  allliniinga  convex  hiprrficiis,  it  funk,  and  acquired  aeon- 
cave  one.     1  have  oblerved  the  fame  in  two  oth'-r  (iniilar  glallcs. 

The  liaven  of  I.ipari  forms  a  curve  in  tho  (1  jre,  whicii  i>)  the  louth  begins  at  the 
foot  of  tile  Monte  Capifcello,  and  ends  to  the  nortli-ea'V  at  the  bottom  of  the  Monto 
della  Rofa.  Afur  having  therefore  examined  that  purt  i^f  the Ihore  which  is  contige  >•'  • 
to  the  liarbour,  i  'iig  uiid.r  thecaiile,  and  on  tho  riglu  li.le  ot  MonieC'apil'cello  I  made 
the  circuit  of  the  rem  inuier  of  that  curve  to  the  bate  of  Monte  d>  Ha  Rola.  'I'he  ob- 
jects which  here  attrade.1  n^y  no:iet?  were  iiill:  a  tufa  ahovo  a  lava,  which  file  indullry  of 
th^  inh.ibitai.t;  had  co.^v  ricd  in  o  a  loil  fuitable  to  liuaii  vineyards  ;  ani  next  a  mais  of 
tiA;,s  and  precipices,  |)arliy  fa  l.n  into  the  lea,  atui  partly  liireatvpiiii;  to  lal',  among 
which,  belides  Icoria:  of  an  ir'n  <  oljur,  we  meet  wiiii  b eauiifid  voKanic  Ineceias  of  a 
lava  of  a  petrofdiceuus  bale,  atid  contuiuing  finuil  parridesut  j^laL  ano  pumice. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  think  of  this  place  without  (huddering  at  the  dreadful  danger  to  which  I 
fhould  liave  Ifcn  expofed  had  1  vilired  it  two  days  later.  I  was  there  on  the  21ft  of 
St'ptenii^i  r,  and  examined  the  breccias  which  had  fallen  down  on  the  (hore,  and  thofe, 
much  more  numerous,  and  more  doferving  attention,  which  remained  Uill  attached  to 
the  rugged  declivity  that  defcends  into  the  lea.  On  the  23d  in  the  afternoon,  alraoft  the 
whole  of  this  declivity  fell  down  with  a  dreadful  crafh.  i  was  at  that  time  taking  my 
afternoon's  nap  in  tiie  lioule  wliich  had  been  politely  appointed  fo'-  my  reception  by  the 
Conful  of  Lipari,  and  is  fituated  on  the  Ihore  of  the  harbour,  -ihe  noife  immediately 
waked  me,  and  at  fird  1  could  not  toll  whether  it  was  a  violent  clap  of  thunder,  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  roaiing  of  the  waves  in  a  temped.  Iran  to  the  window,  and  perceived 
that  it  came  from  the  declivity  I  have  defcribed,  but  could  difcern  nothing  but  anim- 
menfe  cloud  of  dull:  by  which  it  was  covered.  The  noife  lalled,  perhaps,  five  minutes  f 
and  when  the  cloud  of  dull  had  fomewhat  difperfed,  I  perceived  it  was  occafioned  by  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  ftones  that  had  fallen  down  into  the  fea,  and  that  a  great  number 
continued  (till  falling. 

Two  fenianons,  on  this  occafion,  mod  powerfully  affefted  my  miijd ;  the  one  of 
fhudderin,^  and  horror  on  reflecting  that  my  deilruftion  muft  have  been  inevitable  had  I 
podponed  my  vifit  to  this  place  two  days  and  a  half,  and  the  other  of  fatisfadlion  and  joy 
at  my  fortunate  efci\pe. 

The  tall  of  fo  great  a  quantity  of  ftones,  produced  a  large  longitudinal  furrow  in  the 
declivity,  and  a  fmall  indentation  in  the  fea.  The  next  day  I  procured  feveral  of  thefe 
Hones,  and  found  that  they  were  pieces  of  lava,  partly  cf  the  horn-ftone  bafe,  and 
partly  of  that  of  feltfpar.  The  latter  had  a  Ane  grain,  and  ibme  tranfparency  when  in 
thin  pieces ;  the  former  were  of  a  coarfer  grain,  and  opake.  When  I  went  in  the  boat 
to  examine  the  part  of  the  moimtain  where  thefe  dones  Iiad  fallen,  I  perceived  that  it 
was  formed  of  loofe  volcanic  ftones,  which  were  very  liable  to  fall  from  the  fteepnefsof 
the  declivity,  and  I  judged  them  to  be  fragments  of  lava,  deta:hed  by  length  of  time, 
from  a  more  elevated  rock,  and  afterwards  accumulated  belowj  at  a  Uitle  diftance  from 
the  fea. 

Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  della  Rofa,  where,  as  I  have  faid,  the  har- 
bour of  Lipari  ends,  I  perceived  on  the  ihovc  a  done,  which,  from  its  fingularity,  drew 
luy  attention.  It  forms  a  rock  that  in  part  rifes  above  the  fea,  and  in  part  is  concealed 
by  tl.e  water.  There  are  alio  feveral  detached  pieces  of  it  which  have  been  made  round 
by  the  aftion  of  the  waves.  I,  at  fird,  took  it  for  a  jafpcr.  Its  grouad  was  of  a  blood- 
reii  colour;  it  gavefparks  ftrongly  with  fteel,  was  of  a  rather  i  uegriin,  and  hadalmoft 
the  hardnefs  of  quartz.  When  I  fird  faw  it,  it  reminded  jiic  of  lUe  j.ifper  I  had  ob- 
fervcd  and  collected  at  Schcmnitz  in  Lower  Hungary,  under  the  lull  Clalvario,  and  of 
which  fome  fpecimcns  arc  prelbrvcd  in  the  Imperial  nui'bunn  it  appearing  to  me  \iw 
thefe  two  Hones  were  extremely  fimiiar ;  but  on  a  more  aiicntive  examination,  I  per 
CL'ivcd  that  this  done  was  not  fimple  like  the  jafper,  but  of  a  compound  formation,  con 
laining  in  it  reddifli  Icales  of  feltlpar,  and  ilioL-rls,  which  gave  it  the  charader  of  that 
kind  o*"  porphyry  which  has  for  its  bafe  a  hard  horn-done.  But  is  this  porphyry  ii\  z 
natural  ilatc,  or  iu  tliat  of  lava?  Lavas  of  a  red,  and  a  brir.ht  red,  colour,  Iconfefs, 
I  had  njvor  before  fecn,  nor  do  1  know  that  they  have  been  obferved  by  any  other  natu- 
ralid  ;  and  1  therefore  doubt  whether  the  detached  red  porphyry  I  found  at  StromboU 
had  ever  luifered  the  adiou  of  the  fire.  It  is  true  that  many  lavas  near  the  doves  of 
Lipari  atul  clll where  have  this  colour,  as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  following  chapter;  but 
this  arifes  from  the  decompofition  they  have  fuftered  by  the  force  of  fulphureous  acids, 
and  the  udion  of  iron ;  and  I  (hall  there  (hew  that  the  red  colour  (and  the  fame  miy  be 
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faid  of  the  v/hhe,  7;reen,  and  other  colon:  •;}  has  only  penotnited  us  far  as  the  aSion  of  thefe 
acids, and, confcquently,  the d.compofition,  has  extoiidcd  ;  but  where  the  lava  remains 
xintouched  by  them,  it  ftill  retains  its  natural  colour,  that  is,  cither  a  grey  or  the  colour  of 
lead  or  iron,  but  without  any  mixture  of  red.  We  do  not.  however,  difcover  any  traces 
ofdecompofition  in  the  pr'>dudion  of  which  1  now  fpeak.  After  the  moil  careful  examina- 
tion, 1  cannot  exclude  it  trom  the  number  of  true  and  real  lavas;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  unable  to  alfirm  that  its  rednefs  is  an  eft'eft  of  calcit\ation,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
other  lavas,  fincc  of  this  it  docs  not  exhibit  iiie  flighted:  indication.  We  mull  here,  there- 
fore, have  recourie  to  one  of  thofe  imitations  which  experience  has  obliged  us  to  admit 
in  many  other  rules  uf  philuibphy,  which  were  at  firft  thoiij.;l!t  to  be  ablblutely  general,  but 
afterwards  found  to  be  fubjo«ft  to  more  than  one  exception.  The  reafons  of  fadl  on 
which  1  found  my  afl'ertion,  tliat  this  porphyritic  rock  has  pafled  into  the  ftate  of  lava,  are 
two :  the  great  number  of  minute  cells  it  contains  m  many  parts  of  it,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  thofe  cells.  Where  local  ciicumftaaces  are  infufiicient  to  determine,  thecom- 
oaft  lavas  rarely  leave  the  enquirer  in  doubt  whether  Ihey  deri.ve  their  origin  from  fire, 
as  the  fire  has  not  fochatiged  them  as  to  deilroy  the  chara(!:lers  of  the  Hone  from  which 
they  were  produced.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  cellular,  fince  it  is  known  that 
their  configuration  can  only  be  iho  eJTci^  of  aeriform  lluids,  put  in  motion  by  the  adion 
of  the  fire.  This  cellular  conformation  is  found  in  the  prefent  (tone.  The  cells  in 
many  large  pieces  are  fo  numerous,  -.is  to  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  thevoluiue  of  the 
(lone.  The  largeft  are  about  five  lines,  and  the  fmallell  a  quarter  of  a  line ;  but  be- 
tween thefe  two  extremes  there  are  an  infiniry  of  intermediary  fizes.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  thefe  cells  arc  not  only  fupei  iicial,  but  extend  into  the  internal  part  of 
the  mafs,  as  is  feen  in  tradUnvs  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  which  may  fervc  to  obviate 
the  objedlion  that  even  iloncs  not  of  volcanic  origin  are  Jomotinics  cellular,  fince  it  is 
known  that  their  cells  or  minute  cavities  are  merely  fuperlicial,  and  originate  from  the 
corrofion  of  fome  of  their  external  part:;,  by  the  filtraiion  of  the  rain-water.  This 
proof  is  fupportcd  by  another  Hill  llronger,  taken  from  the  diredion  of  the  cells,  which 
is  the  fame  in  all,  as  well  in  the  pieces  detached  from  the  rock,  ami  deprived  of  their 
fliarp  edges  by  tlie  waves,  as  in  the  rock  itielf.  'I'his  diredion  is  every  where  found  to 
be  from  the  Monte  della  Rofa  to  the  fea,  as  they  form  cllipfes  more  or  lefs  acute,  the 
greater  diameters  of  which  are  invariably  in  that  pofition,  and  this  greater  diameter  i« 
frequently  twice  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  leis.  This  (lone,  therefore,  is  not 
only  a  true  porphyritic  lava,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  :ince  flowed  from  the  mountain 
above  menlioned  lo  the  fea,  and  in  its  raotion  the  naturally  circular  figure  of  its  pores 
or  cells  was  changed  into  an  oval.  1  have  almofl  always  obfervcd  the  lame  appearance, 
on  a  finaller  fcale,  in  rc-mched  lavas,  and  glafies.  As  long  as  tho  matter  in  fufion  re- 
mains within  the  crucible,  the  bubbles  arj  orbicular,  but  become  elliptical  in  that  part 
of  it  which  overflowing  the  edges  rups  down  the  fide  of  the  crucible ;  and  the  greater 
dian)cter  of  thefe  elliples  is  generally  in  the  diredion  of  that  fide. 

All  the  pieces  of  this  kind  of  lava  arc  not,  however,  of  a  blood-red  colour;  fome 
of  them  are  of  a  duller  red,  though  the  component  principles  of  both  arc  cfleiuially 
the  fame. 

This  lava,  when  fufcd  in  the  furnace,  doubled  its  volume,  and  its  upper  part  affumcd 
a  vitreous  convexi  y,  which  was  fmooth,  fhining,  femi-tranfparent,  and  of  a  greenl.'U 
tindure ;  but  irtcmally  it  was  a  very  black  vitreous  fcoria,  cxtremci y  porous,  and  fuf- 
ficientlv  hard  lo  give  fparks  with  fleci. 

With  theie  obfervations  on  this  uncommon  fpecies  of  lava,  I  Ih.dl  conclude  the  ac« 
count  of  my  tour  round  the  liarbour  of  Lipari,  which  \nay  extend  about  two  miles. 
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Accordinff  to  my  propofed  plan,  I  was  now  to  proceed  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  iHand, 
which  I  did,  taking  my  departure  immediately  from  the  foot  of  Monte  della  Rofa,  and 
proceeding  towards  the  north. 

At  the  diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  three  hundred  feet  a  lofty  rock  rifes  from 
the  fea  of  a  horrid  and  dreadful  afpe^t,  formed  of  large  plates  of  ftone,  feebly  fup- 
ported  by  pvojc6ling  points,  and  appearing  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  threatening  to  fall, 
as  .many  have  already,  the  fragments  of  which  are  feen  on  the  Ihore.  I  muft  candidly 
contefs,  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  approached  this 
with  no  fnjall  dread.  My  ardour  to  make  fome  new  difcoveries,  however,  triumphed  ; 
and,  as  I  was  afterwards  frequently  obliged  to  riik  myfelf  in  fimilar  fituations,  in  order 
to  examine  accurately  the  (hores  of  the  iiland,  I  gradually  acquired  an  habitual  courage, 
and  became  almoH:  incapable  of  any  idea  of  danger.  I  hope  1  may  be  pardoned  this 
little  digrefiion. 

The  Eolian  ifles,  efpecially  Lipari,  Felicuda,  and  Alicuda,  are,  at  their  bafis,  more 
or  lefs  corroded  by  the  fea,  which,  there,  is  fo  frequently  in  a  ftate  of  violent  agitation. 
The  lower  excavations  caufe  the  parts  above  them  to  give  way,  and,  in  a  feries  of  years.-, 
great  mafles  fall  into  the  fea.  To  this  the  nature  of  the  lava,  which  is  full  of  cracks  and, 
fiffures,  confidcrably  contributes ;  not  to^  mention  the  influence  of  the  humidity  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  other  deftrudive  elements.  Large  heaps  of  thefe  fragments,  in  confe- 
quence,  accumulate  on  the  fliore,  wTiere  they  are  difperfed  by  the  waves,  and  make 
room  for  others,  and  thus  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  ifl.ind  takes  place. 

Thefe  corrofions  of  the  water,  thefe  fiffures,  and  fragments  of  thp  ftones  and  rocks 
are,  however,  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  enquiring  naturalift,  who,  though  he  may 
make  important  difcoveries  while  traverfing  the  fummits  and  fides  of  volcanic  regions, 
can  never  penetrate  beyond  the  furface.  The  internal  efFeds  of  the  fire,  the  fubftances 
more  or  lefs  modified  by  it,  and  fometimes  prodigioufly  changed,  even  to  the  entire  an- 
nihilation of  the  chai-aftcr  of  the  original  Itone,  and  many  other  combinations  produced 
in  the  fubterranran  reccfles,  by  this  ever  active  element,  can  only  be  known  by  incava- 
tions  and  fradurcs  which  exceed  the  ftrength  of  man  to  efted,  but  which,  to  a  certairi 
degree  at  Icaft,  are  in  many  places  produced  by  the  lea.  Of  this  we  have  already  men* 
tioncd  fome  inflances,  obfervcd  in  making  the  circuit,  of  the  Ihores  of  the  other  iflands, 
and  fliall  adduce  otiiers  in  thofe  which  yet  remain  to  be  defcribed ;  we  have  alfo  a 
very  remarkable  example  before  us,  in  the  hiilf-dcftroyed  rock  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking. 

Above,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  earth,  which  prevents  its  true  chara£leif 
from  being  vifiblc  ;  but  on  the  ihore  it  may  be  very  dillindtly  feen,  and  appears  to  bft 
formed  of  a  lava,  in  thick  llrata,  taking  an  oblique  direftion  to  the  fea.  This  lava  is 
likewife  porphyritic,  of  a  petroliliccous  bafe,  containing  cryftallized  feltfpars,  and,  like 
the  other  rock  I  have  bilore  merioned,  of  a  red,  but  rather  a  dull  red  colour.  It  ii 
not  ill  the  leaft  porous,  but  exti  .oly  compa£l  and  folid,  and  is  confequently  extremely 
heavy,  and  rather  of  a  filiceous  than  earthy  grain.  It  lies  on  the  flioro  in  large  pieces; 
the  Iblidity  and  beauty  of  which,  when  well  polilhed,  would  render  it  a  no  lefs  fplcndid 
ornament  in  buildings  than  the  porphyries  which  are  not  volcanic. 

The  degree  of  heat  which  fiiles  the  other  p. irphyritic  lava  is  only  fufficient  to  foflcn 
the  prev  r,  and  make  it  take  the  Ihape  of  the  infide  of  the  crucible  and  adhere  llr      ;'y 

a  black  colour,  and  'ofcs  its  compaftnefs,  becomes  -ikd 
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*  C.inilnuing  my  to  ir  beyond  the  -harbour  and  the  porphyritic  rock,  I  found  the  fea 
form  a  kind  of  bay  vnhin  the  land,  round  which  a  few  cottages  are  built,  affording 
fhelter  to  a  fmall  nun-bcj  of  mhabitants  who  live  by  the  profits  of  a  vineyard  that  but 
ill  npays  their  labour.  The  name  of  this  place  isCanneto;  and  above  it  is  a  current 
of  lava,  of  an  argillaceous  bafe,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Arfo  in  Ifchia  •.  This  lava  is  not 
continued  without  interruption,  but,  like  that  of  Ifchia,  broken,  uneven,  and  here  and 
there  raifed  into  a  kind  of  Title  hills.  Its  external  appc?, ; ;:  j  *,«,  ov,  a  larger  fcale,  that? 
of  a  fieic  ploughed,  w«h  feveral  furrows  in  an  irregu'ic  divt>dV)n,  N.'vinf:  ;;reat  hillocks 
and  deep  intervals  bitween  them.  I  have  obferve  i  \hk  ;;r.pt:irance  i ,  ievpral  other 
lavas  befide  the  prefei  t  and  that  of  the  Arfo  ;  ancl  »5io  ' ..  ife  of  fuch  n  '  ruforinaiion 
may,  it  appear;,  to  nie,  be  the  following  :  It  frequcii'ly  liiipjx^ns  th^t  the  ^u  ';is,  when 
they  flow,  met!  with  impediments  in  iheir  v, <y  whi*  i:  obli;-  .c  t>-;^;.'  couii, ,  When, 
therefore,  iuch  an  obftiiole  occur,  the  ilroam  nmd  Itop.or  its  motion  bscome  flower; 
bit  this  not  taking  plat"-  in  the  pins  behind,  they  ccLtinue  to  flow  and  increafe  the 
qunntity  of  the  lava  whicli  l^vells  in  ui  \;  place,  and,  in  conicqueiue  of  its  contact  with 
the  cold  air,  foon  fofes  it?  I'l  idi'y,  aisd  k.  congealed  into  ;i:rne.  The  liquid  Iwa,  in  the 
noean  time,  takes  its  courfe  another  way,  if  rhcobf'.icle  is  infL/mcfiutable  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  others,  new  ftopps  :es  or  re'  rdat/  nisare  l]w  confcqucncN  \-rrducing  other 
tuniuvrs ;  and  f  ^  is  the  lava  m  many  places  b  cui'ies  full  ol  i\ii'  ks,  It  may  likewife 
fce,  :!  i".  ih^  lava-.  Ilowing  over  places  abound;,  g  wi'h  caviwps,  ot  >hich  there  are  many 
ia  V  >k:ati5C  moxjiiuains,  may  p  irtly  fink  into  ihem,  anJ  thonce  afterwards  rife  fome- 
vxhat  v'-'-vp  \r  c  former  'evel,  and  thus  produce  the  fmall  elevations  which  are  here 
obrfrvabiv. 

!  had  ."^vVf  cnj.iijKi;-Hl  i7iy  tour,  in  the  boat,  till  I  approached  Campo  Bianco  (the 
\^  hjrel^e;;*'  diilan;  three  niiks  from  the  haven  of  l.ipari,  and  fo  called  becaule  it  is 
•?  lufty  ano  pxtenfive  mountain  compofed  entirely  if  white  pumices.  When  feen  at  a 
dillancc,  it  excites  the  idea  that  it  is  covered  with  fnow  from  the  fummit  to  the  foot. 
Aimoit  all  Jhe  pumices  that  are  employed  for  vauov  s  purpof'ts  in  Kiiic^pe  are  brouglit 
fjom  ihis  immenfe  mine,  and  Italian,  French,  and  oih^'r  veffels  continually  repair  hither 
to  take  in  cargoes  of  this  commodity  :  the  captain  ct  the  (hip  which  had  brought  me 
to  Lipari,  had  failed  from  Marfeillos  to  cany  back  a  frvJ^^ht  of  this  merchandize.  I  w;is 
not,  however,  attuated  merely  by  thofe  motives  of  curiofity  that  migh:  induce  any  tra- 
vcUcr  to  vifit  this  remirkabic  mountain  j  J  propofed  to  examine  it  with  the  eye  J,  a. 
philofopher  and  a  naturaiii!:. 

The  pumicedon' ,  with  refpeft  to  its  origin,  though  univerfally  admitted  to  be  the 
product  of  fire,  is  one  of  thofe  bodies  which  have  divided  the  opinions  of  cheniids  and 
naturalifts  both  ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  in  fad,  be  affirmed  that  it  has  given  rife 
to  as  many  hypotht  fes  and  i-xtravagant  fuppofitions,  as  the  quefUon  forinerly  lb  much 
agitated,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  yellow  and  grey  amber.  Without  noticing  the 
more  abfurd  ot  thefe,  I  (hall  only  mention  that  Pott,  Bergman,  and  Deinede  imagined 
that  pumices  were  amianthufes  drcompofed  by  the  fire  ;  Wallerius,  that  th  y  v.ere  coal  or 
fchiftus  calcined  ;  Sige,  tha;  they  were  fcoiified  niarles  ;  and,  laltly,  th  .■  Commendator 
Dolomieu,  that  they  were  granites  re.ndei-ed  tumefied  and  fibrous  by  the  adioii  of  the 
fire  and  aeriform  fubllar.ces. 

1  he  moft  efie  dual  method  to  inveftigate  the  truth  in  fo  obfcure  a  oucftion,  appeared 
to  me  to  make  the  molt  accurate  and  minute  obCerva'fons  on  the  fpot ;  to  coUetl  and 
attentively  cx&minc  the  puinico  moil  fuitable  to  this  r  urriolt.9  and  to  make  further  ex- 
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periments  on  them  after  my  return  to  Pavia ;  wliich  praftice  I  likewife  obferved  with  re- 
ipert  to  the  other  volcanic  produds. 

Caiiipo  Bianco  is  a  mountain  that  rifes  ahnoft  perpendicularly  from  the  fea,  and  which, 
ften  at  a  diftance,  appears  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  height,  and  above  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  No  plants  grow  on  it,  except  a  few  which  bear  no  fruit,  and  likewife 
grow  on  the  tops  of  tiie  Alps.  Its  fides  are  (Ireaked  with  a  great  number  of  furrows, 
that  grow  deeper  and  wider  as  they  approach  the  bottom,  and  have  been  formed  by  the 
niins,  which  eafily  corrode  and  excavate  a  fubftance  fo  foft  and  yielding  as  pumice.  The 
fea  at  the  foot  of  it  has  likewife  occafioned  groat  devaftations,  by  means  of  which  we  dif- 
covered  a  large  vein  of  horizontal  lava  on  which  the  laft  waves  die  away  when  the  fea 
becomes  calm.  The  formation  of  this  lava  was,  therefore,  prior  to  the  vad  accumula- 
tion of  pumices  which  refl  upon  it. 

On  attentively  viewing  this  prodigious  mafsof  pumice,  we  foon  perceive  that  it  is  not 
one  folid  whole,  and  forming  only  one  folid  fingle  piece  ;  but  that  it  k  an  aggregation 
of  numerous  beds  or  (trata  of  pumices,  fuccelilvely  placed  on  each  other;  which  beds' 
are  diflinguiihable  by  their  colour,  and  in  many  places  projeft  from  the  mountain. 
They  are  almoll  all  dilpofed  horizontally,  and  their  pofition  is  not  diiTiniilar  to  the  ftrati- 
ficHtions  lo  frequently  met  with  in  calcanous  mountains.  Each  bed  of  pumice  does  not 
form  a  diftindt  whole,  which  might  lead  us  to  iuppofe  that  they  had  flowed  at  different 
intervals,  and  every  current  produced  a  bed  or  llrafum  ;  but  it  confifts  of  an  aggregate 
of  balls  of  pumice  united  together,  but  without  adhefion.  It  is  lience  evident  that  the 
pumices  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  and  took  aglobofe  form 
in  the  air,  which  they  preferved  at  the  time  of  their  fudden  congelation.  We  find  many 
fuch  eruptions  of  pumices  in  the  Phlegrean  Fields  ;  as,  for  example,  that  which  over- 
whelmed and  buried  the  unfortunate  town  of  Pompeii.  The  excavations  which  have 
been  made  to  exhibit  to  view  fome  parts  of  that  city,  manifeftly  fliew,  that  repeated 
ejections  of  liuall  pumices  in  immenfe  quantities  from  Vefuvius,  have  covered  it  with 
valt  accumulations  of  that  (ubflance,  difpofed  in  different  beds  or  Ifrata. 

A  great  quantity  of  thcfe  Liparefe  pumices  of  a  globular  form,  are  firft  met  with  on 
the  (liore  near  Campo  liiauco  ;  but  as  I  doubted  whether  the  adlion  of  the  waves  might 
not  cimcur  to  produce  the  roundnefs  of  their  figure,  I  rather  chofe  to  make  my  obfer- 
vations  on  thole  thai  adually  formed  the  beds,  which  I  did,  by  climbing  up  one  of  the 
fides  where  the  alcent,  thi)ugh  dilHcult,  was  not  imprafticable.  Here  I  found  pumices 
approaching,  fome  more  ibme  lefs,  to  the  globular  form,  and  of  different  fizes,  fome 
not  being  larger  than  nuts,  and  others  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  with  innumerable 
fizes  between  thefe  extremes  Though  the  ground  colour  of  them  all  is  white,  in  fome 
it  inclinefi  to  yellow,  and  in  others  to  grey.  They  fwim  in  water,  do  not  give  fparks 
with  Heel,  nor  caufc  the  lead  motion  in  the  magnetic  needle.  Their  fradure  is  dry 
and  rouf^h  to  the  touch,  their  angles  and  thinner  parts  are  flightly  tranfparent ;  and 
their  texture  in  all  of  them  when  viewed  through  the  lens,  appears  vitreous ;  but  this 
texture  has  divcrfities  which  it  will  be  pn.)per  to  fpixify. 

Some  of  thefe  pumices  are  fo  compad  that  the  final  I  ft  pore  is  not  vifible  to  the  eye, 
nor  do  they  exhibit  the  leall  trace  of  a  filamentous  nature.  When  viewed  through  a 
lens  with  a  ftrong  light,  they  appear  an  irregular  accumulation  of  fmall  flakes  of  ice  j 
their  compadnefs,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  fwimming  on  the  water. 

Others  arc  full  of  pores,  and  vacuities  of  a  larger  fizc,  ufually  of  a  round  figure  ;  and 
theii  texture  is  formed  by  filaments  and  ftreaks,  in  general  parallel  to  each  other,  of  a 
fhining  filvc-  whitcnefs;  and  which,  at  firflvicw,  might  fcetn  to  befiikcn,  did  they  not 
prefcut  <    the  touch  the  ufual  rouKhnefs  of  the  punuze.. 
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^  Thefe  varieties  are  not  only  obfervablc  in  different  globes  of  pumice,  but  frequently 
in  the  fame :  it  is  therefore  indubitable  that  thefe  differences  are  not  intrinfical  and 
cffential  to  the  nature  of  pumices,  but  accidental,  and  arifing  from  the  aftion  of  aeri- 
form fluids,  which,  dilating  them  in  many  places,  when  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  fufion, 
have  produced  that  muhitude  of  pores,  and  thofe  filaments  and  fubtile  ftreaks  that  de- 
note a  reparation  of  the  parts  ;  whereas  the  other  pumices  which  have  not  been  adeJ 
on  by  thefe  gafes,  have  preferred  that  compacbiefs  which  refults  from  the  force  of  ag- 
gregation. 

The  fraftures  of  the  compaift  pumices  are,  in  fi)me  places,  fliadcd  with  a  blackifli, 
but  at  the  fame  time  fliining  tinge  ;  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be 
caufed  by  a  greater,  though  Jlill  a  very  flight  degree  of  vitrification  of  the' pumice  itfelf  ; 
either  becaufe  the  fire  has  there  atflcd  with  foniewhat  more  force,  or  becaufe  the  parts 
were  there  more  cafily  vitrifiable. 

The  pumices  hitherto  defcribed  form  one  of  the  fpecies  which  the  Liparefe  fell  to 
foreign  traders. 

None  of  thefe,  fo  far  as  can  be  difccmcd  by  the  eye,  or  even  with  the  affiflancc  of  the 
lens,  contain  any  extraneous  bodies ;  but  were  we  too  haftily  to  conclude  that  they 
really  do  not,  we  fliould  commit  an  error,  as  their  vitrification  by  artificial  means  will 
prove.  When  kept  in  the  furnace  during  an  hour  they  become  only  more  friable  and 
of  a  rcddifli  yellow  colour ;  but  when  continued  in  the  fame  heat  for  a  longer  time,  they 
condenfe  into  a  vitreous  and  femi-tranfparent  mafs,  within  which  appear  a  number  of 
fmall  white  felt fpar  cry ftals  that  were  not  vifiblc  in  the  pumice,  becaufe  they  were  of  the 
fame  colour.  Thefe  ffoncs,  however,  are  not  feen  in  every  pumice  thus  fufed  ;  either 
becaufe  it  did  not  contain  them,  or  becaufe  they  have  melted  into  one  homogeneous 
niafs  with  the  pumice.  This  is  one  of  the  many  important  cafes  in  which  we  are  able, 
by  the  means  of  common  fire,  to  difcover  the  cimpoiition  of  volcanic  produds  which 
had  at  firlt  been  fuppofed  to  be  fimple. 

But  to  render  complete  my  enquiries  relative  to  the  pumices  of  Camptf  Bianco,  it 
was  neccffary  that  I  fhould  not  confine  my  refearches  n.erely  to  the  part  of  the  mountain 
I  have  mentioned,  but  extend  them  to  all  the  principal  paces  where  they  might  be  found. 
This  1  did,  accompanied  by  two  natives  of  Lipari,  whofe  nfliftance  was  particularly  ufe- 
ful  to  me,  as  they  lived  by  digging  pumice,  and  were  well  atnuaintcd  uitii  every  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  different  kinds  of  pumices  it  contained.  It  is  impoffible  to  de- 
fcribc  the  dijficultics  I  met  with  in  thefe  excurfions.  We  frci^ucntly  pafled  along  the 
c'dpcs  of  the  deep  ditches  made  by  the  rain-water,  at  the  hazanl,  in  cafe  of  a  falle  ftep, 
of  falling  into  them,  and  not  cafily  getting  out  again  ;  c:  the  ilill  greater  danger  of 
precipitating  into  the  fea.  The  dazzling  whiteneis  of  the  ]:-amicc,  equal  to  that  of  (now, 
mcreafed  my  fears ;  lur  I  made  my  excurfions  in  the  day-time,  when  the  fun  (hone,  and 
was  ftrongly  reflected  by  thefe  ftones.  Every  one  knows  that  fnow,  befides  da/y.ling 
the  fight,  is  accompanied  with  the  inconvenience,  when  it  is  deep  and  has  lately  fallen, 
that  the  p>:r(on  who  walks  on  it  finks  into  it  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth  :  and  the  fame 
inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  pumice,  which  in  many  parts  of  Campo  Bianco 
is  reduced  to  a  powder  feveral  feet  deep,  and,  when  the  wind  blows  on  it,  finks  in  on 
one  fide,  and  is  heaped  upon  the  other.  All  thefe  dilliculties  and  obllacles  I  however 
fumiounted,  animated  by  that  ardour  which  infpires  the  philofophical  traveller,  and  en- 
ables him  to  brave  the  greatelt  dangers,  and  luch  as  can  only  he  known  and  appreciated 
by  thofe  who  have  engaged  in  fimilar  undertakings.  I  can  aUirm,  therefore^,  with  great 
fatisfa(ilion,  that  with  the  afliftance  and  guidance  of  the  two  Liparefe,  there  wiis  no  corner 
pf  the  mountain  that  I  did  not  vifit;  and  when  I  reached  the  fuaimit,  and  law  that  it 
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joined  another  mountain,  the  foot  of  which  was  in  the  fea,  and  which  was,  in  hke  man- 
nor,  compoftd  of  pumice,  I  extended  my  refearches  to  that  Hkewife,  and  examined  the 
different  fpecies  of  pumice  it  aflbrded,  or  rather  which  compofe  a  very  confiderable  part 
cf  it.     I  ^hall  proceed  to  defcribe  them  feverally,  with  as  much  brevity  as  pofllble. 

I  fhall  firfl  mention  thofe  which  conflitute  a  branch  of  commerce  at  Lipari,  and  are 
appHed  to  various  purpofes.  One  of  thefe  has  already  been  fufficiently  defcribed :  I 
fliall  only  add,  that  it  is  found  in  confiderable  quantities  in  Campo  Bianco,  but  folcly  in 
detached  pieces,  and  not  forming  currents  or  veins ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  ha* 
been  ejected  from  the  volcano,  and  has  not  flowed  in  the  manper  of  lava. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  cut  by  the  labourers  in  parallelopipeds,  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  and  eight  broad.  This  pumice  is  of  a  dark  dirty  colour,  contains  no  extraneous 
bodies,  gives  a  few  fparks  with  Reel,  and  is  fo  lij^ht  that  fome  pieces  of  it  will  float  on 
the  water.  It  is  formed  by  agglomeration  of  pumiceous  bubbles,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
conglutinated  together,  and  incline  more  or  lefs  to  an  oblong  figure.  To  detail  their 
various  fizes  would  be  ufelefs  prolixity.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  from  the  very  minute, 
and,  if  I  may  fo  terra  them,  rnfinitefimal,  they  increafe  in  fizc  till  fome  of  them  exceed 
an  inch  in  diameter,  though  the  latter  are  lefs  numerous  than  the  former.  They  are 
all  extremely  friable  as  thtir  fides  are  very  thin,  and  always  femi-vitreous.  The  glafs 
of  many  of  them  is  white,  and  has  lomc  tranfparency,  but  in  others  is  dull,  and  ulmuH 
entirely  opake. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  this  fpecies  of  pumice  has  ever  been  defcribed  before  thouglr 
it  certainly  well  deferves  attention,  I  would  wifli  my  defcrfption  to  be  as  clear  and  expli. 
cit  as  pollible.  It  has  been  already  faid  that  many  lavas,  and  other  volcanic  produdions, 
on  re-fufion,  become  cellular.  To  apply  this  to  the  pumice  in  queftion  would  be  an 
error.  A  lava,  which  has  undergone  this  change  by  the  adion  of  elallic  gafes,  continues, 
to  form  one  whole,  though  interrupted  by  thefe  multiplied  pores.  The  pumice  of 
which  I  now  fpeak  is  principally  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  fmall  vitreous  vefick\«, 
vhich  attach  themfelves  to  each  other  while  they  were  yet  foft  from  the  adlion  of  the  fire ; 
and  which,  from  their  F;lobofe  figure,  '.;ot  adhering  except  in  a  fow  points,  have  left 
many  vacuities  very  vifible  in  the  tra£luiv  of  the  pieces.  The  labourers  who  dig  thefe 
pumices,  after  tltoy  ha\e  fhaped  them  into  p.  ;ill(  'opipcds,take  them  on  their  backs  and 
carry  them  down  to  the  fliore,  where  they  pik  ■  .  up  in  large  heaps,  to  be  ready  for 
fale  when  opportunity  fliall  of]  jr.  We  are  not  u>  imagine,  however,  that  this  fpecies 
of  pumice  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  mountain  :  the  workmen,  to  find  what' 
they  call  the  vein  of  it,  are  obliged  to  make  great  excavations,  and  frequently  ''th- 
out  fucccfs,  wiiich,  as  they  told  me,  in  this  cafe,  as  in  fifliing  for  coral,  oftc  s 
pends  on  chance.  When  they  have  found  the  vein  they  dig  it,  following  its  direct. 
m  which  laborious  employment  a  number  of  men  are  occupieil  for  whole  weeks,  the  v 
being  fometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  feet  long, 
and  large  in  propor*jon.  Thefe  vems  are  called  Faraglml.  I  have  examined  them, 
and  fatisfied  myfelf,  that  the  accounts  I  received  were  true.  Pumice-duft,  and  large 
heaps  of  the  firll  fpecies  of  pumice,  w"'h  fome  fcattered  vitrifications,  ufually  cover 
thele  veins,  which,  when  viewed  with  t'  •  tiveeyeof  the  naturalift,  givereafonto 
believe  that  they  are  long  trafts  of  pumice,  which  once  flowed  in  a  liquid  ftatc. 
Their  bubbles,  frequently  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  feem  likewile  to  prove 
the  fame. 

M.  Dolomieu,  who  firft  fuggefted  that  many  pumices  have  flowed  in  currents  like 
lavas,  obferved  that  at  Campo  Bianco  the  lighter  pumices  lie  above  the  heavier  j  in  the 
fara"  manner  as  in  the  common  currents  of  lava  the  porous  lavas  occupy  the  higheft 
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place.  I  have  certainly  obferved  this  difpofition  ;  but  fometimcs  it  proves  falldcious : 
for  if  the  excavation  be  continued  below  the  vein  which  forms  the  fecond  fpccics  of  pu- 
mice, we  frequently  again  find  maffes  of  extremely  light  and  pulverulent  pumice. 

The  firll  adion  of  the  fire  of  the  furnace  thickens  the  fides  of  the  vitreous  veficlcs,  of 
the  fecond  fpecies,  and  diminilhes  the  internal  pores.  A  longer  continued  heat  entirely 
annihilates  the  porrs,  and  clianges  the  pumice  into  a  fixed,  obfcure,  homogeneous,  and 
hard  glafs,  which  gives  fparks  plentifully  with  (li-el. 

The  third  fpec'".;  i"  'ikrv.i'ean  objed  of  traffic  with  the  natives  of  the  ifl.md,  who  dig 
it  in  the  fame  piuc*...  ■■  h  .liey  find  the  fecond  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  ihape  it  into  pa- 
rallelopiped.'  .i.  '''\is  is  likewile  an  aggregate  of  bubbles,  but  (.Hftering  Irom  thofe  of 
the  former  in  levital  refpeds.  Thofe,  £s  w:*  have  let-n,  arc  conglutinuteil  together  in 
fomc  point',  while  they  are  feparatcd  in  others,  io  that  wo  can  frequently  detach  them 
without  breaking  ;  while  thvfe,  on  the  contrary,  are  fo  incorponited  by  uifl  rent  lolid 
p.'jinis,  (hat  if  we  attempt  the  fcparation  of  one,  we  break  the  others  that  are  contiguous. 
Here  the  elaUic  gafcs,  inverting  t!  r'  ceous  fubllance  in  fcveral  pomts,  have  ex- 
panded it  in  every  part  in»o  in.iujurs  and  avitic.-,  nearly  as  we  fee  in  railed  and  baked 
parte.  It  is  worthy  remark,  that  frequently  when  we  br^-ak  one  veficle,  we  meet  with 
another  within  it,  and  concentrical.  There  islikewife  another  diftlTiace  betv.  -  en  thefe 
r\\o  pumices.  The  veficles  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are  all  more  or  lefs  vitrified  ;  but  many 
<»''  the  third  flicw  no  figns  of  vitrification,  are  extremely  friable,  and  of  a  pale  red 
•colour. 

lliis  pumice,  though  dortituteof  any  fibrous  texture,  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
To  obtain  it,  large  pieces  of  white  pumice,  C)f  the  firrt  fpecies,  in  wliich  it  is  enveloped, 
muft  be  removed  ;  and  it  commonlv  lies  in  long  trads,  in  the  diredion  of  which  it;,  ve- 
ficles are  fometimes  lengthened,  which  may  induce  us  to  fufped  that  this  likewil.',  wlien 
it  was  l.i'jid,  formed  finall  currents.     It  contaifis  no  extraneous  bodies. 

In  the  furnace  it  coiidenfcs  into  an  obfcure  mafs  of  glafs,  almoil  opake,  but  little  po- 
rous,  and  fufficiently  hard  to  give  fparkS  with  ftcel. 

Thefe  are  the  three  kinds  of  pumice  which  the  people  oT  >  .ipari  dig  f^r  lale.  The 
firrt  is  employed  in  poliftiing  diflercnt  fubftanccs,  and  the  other  two  are  ufed  in  tl .  :on- 
ftrudion  of  arched  vaults,  and  the  corners  of  buildings,  'iherc  are,  however,  v.  ner 
fpecies  which  deferv :  the  attention  of  the  naturalift,  and  which  I  Ihali  here  proceed  to 
defciibe. 

On  Canjpo  Bianco,  and  in  its  environs,  we  find  a  fourth  fpecies  of  pumice,  of  a  fila- 
mentous and  extremely  black  texture.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  fcarcely  at  all  ponnis, 
fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  gives  fparks  moderately  with  ftecl.  This  pumice  like- 
wife  contains  no  extraneous  fubftances.  Though  when  viewed  in  the  mafs  it  appears 
entirely  opake  ,  its  filan^i.nts  whe'i  detachi'd,  and  examined  by  a  rtrong  light,  appear  to 
be  tranfparent,  and  only  dark  from  their  bl.'.ck  colour.  '1  he  fecond  and  third  fpecies 
are  vclicular  ;  but  in  this  iheri  are  not  any  veficles.  The  threads  or  filaments  of  which 
this  fourth  fpecies  is  compolei;  have  all  one  direcHon,  which  is  that  ol  the  current.  It 
is  here  n' cefiary  lO  obferve,  thai  limugh  this  i  i.ick  pun. ice  is  found  fcattered  on  the 
fides  of  Campo  Biuico,  in  a  rock  which  d-'lcends  aim  oil  perpendicularly  into  tiie  fea, 
it  forms  an  entire  vein  ainiort  liorizontji,  which  enlarges  in  i  the  breailth  of  feven  feet 
to  (welve,  and  is  above  fixty  f  't  in  length.  If  we  here  examine  the  (Irudure  of  this 
pumice,  we  fliall  find  tha'^  b"  s  being  filamcntoui;,  as  we  have  bifore  d'jicribed  it,  its 
filaments  preftrve  a  parallf-lii.  mo!  .,  thenifelves,  and  the  diredion  of  them  all  is  from 
the  njountu'n  to  iljc  f-'a;  iher  can  i  icrcfnrc  he  no  doubt  but  this  vein  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  true  current  of  puioice. 
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•  I  W?"  at  firft  inclined  to  believe  that  the  black  colour  of  this  pumice  proceeded  from 
iron,  afterwards  fufpeded  that  it  was  rather  th'"  effed  of  a  bituminous  fubflance, 

fro-n  the  ilrong  fcent  of  bitumen  whicfi  it  emitted  on  rubbing  two  pieces  of  it  together ; 
and  my  fufpicion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  its  lofmg  its  black,  and  acquiring  a  white 
colour,  by  remaining  a  ihort  time  in  the  furnace  :  on  a  longer  continuance  it  became  a 
vitreous  parte. 

But  among  the  different  produAions  of  this  nature,  there  is  none  which  more  merits 
Vittention  than  that  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  fpeak,  and  from  which  originate  nofmall 
part  of  the  pumices  of  Campo  Bianco.  This  is  a  lava,  with  a  feltfpar  bale,  which  is 
found  over  the  whole  mountain  and  its  environs,  rifing  in  rocks  and  cr^gs  of  an  enor- 
mous fize.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  of  an  appearance  between  filiceous  and  vitrei '(is,  with 
a  confiltence  or  grain  lefs  fine  than  that  of  quartz,  having  a  fmall  degree  of  tranfparency 
in  the  angles,  and  fullicient  hardncfs  to  give  fparks  with  fteel.  On  attentively  examin- 
ing this  lava,  we  may  didindly  perceive  in  it  the  gradual  tranfition  of  the  lava  into  pu- 
mice. In  many  pieces  o'"  it  we  find  the  external  appearances  above  defcribed.  In 
others  the  lava  begins  to  foften,  and  become  friable  and  rough  to  the  touch,  but  without 
lofing  its  filiccous-vitreous  appearance.  In  many  others  we  difcover  the  commencei- 
ment  of  the  pumiceous  charafter.  Some  fmall  cavities  in  this  lava  exhibit  minute 
groups  of  fibres,  of  a  filvery  whitenefs,  light,  extremely  friable,  but  only  difcernible  by 
the  lens.  Thefe  crackle  between  the  teeth,  and  rub  to  pow\'«'r  under  the  finger  ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  (hew  they  have  a  rough  grain,  and,  in  a  word,  prove,  by  the  moft 
indubitable  marks,  that  they  are  real  pumice.  On  breaking  other  pieces,  the  groups 
or  cinders  of  fibres  are  found  more  fixed  and  large,  fo  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
lava,  which  becomes  lighter  even  where  there  are  none  of  thefe  clufters,  fince  its  tex- 
ture becomes  thinner,  though  not  at  all  porous  ;  and  here  the  nail  only  is  fufficient  tQ 
fcr.itch  and  break  them,  and  the  eye  accultomed  to  pumices  recognizes  the  charafteriftic 
marks  of  that  fjibftance,  though  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as  in  the.  filamentous  aggre- 
gates. Laflly,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  inafles  of  lava,  which  on  one  fide  retain  the 
characters  of  kltfpar,  and  on  the  other  are  changed  into  the  Jirll:  fpecies  of  pumice,  en- 
tirely refcmbling  it  in  colour,  lightnefs,  ftr-iflure,  and  its  other  exterior  characters.  In 
this  pumice  we  likewil'e  perceive  many  crynallized  fchfpars,  fuch  as  we  find  them  in  the 
gcjiorafix e  lava,  and  IVoniingly  not  at  all  injured  by  the  fire. 

We  thus  clearly  difcover  the  origin  of  the  full  defcribed  fpecies  of  pumice.  I  mufl 
here  remark  likcwifc,  that  thefe  maficK  of  lava,  even  where  they  do  not  appear  pumi- 
ceous,  if  thiy  are  triturated  and  pulvorized,  produce  a  powder  refenibling  in  evtry  re- 
fpect,  the  whitenefs  of  its  colour  not  excepted,  that  which  in  immenfe  quantities  covers, 
;ind  lies  deep  in  the  mountains,  and  which  is  produced  from  the  pumices  of  the  hrft  fpe- 
cies. '1  he  furnace  reduces  this  pumice  to  a  kind  of  glafs,  refembling  that  obtained  from 
the  firll  fpecies. 

All  thele  circumftances  concur  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  pumice  derived  from  the 
ftUrpar,  with  that  firll  defcribed.  i  .'hall  only  obferve,  that  if  the  greater  part  of  this 
kind  of  pumice  has  not  formed  urnni:;,  but  been  thrown  out  at  diiierent  times  in  de- 
tached pieces  from  llie  volcanic  t'lruace,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  another  portion 
has  actually  flowed  ;  that,  for  hiilance,  which  in  many  parts  of  Campo  Bianco  is  united 
to  the  feliliJaihofe  lav;i. 

This  lava,  however,  merits  to  be  confidered  in  another  point  of  view.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  noticed  it  as  the  original  bafe  of  pumice,  but  we  Ihall  likewifc  find  it  produc- 
tive of  glafs.  To  he  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  e.xamine  fome  other  pieces  from 
the  fame  mountain  j  fome  of  which,  without  lofing  the  appeaiancc  of  the  feltfpar,  begin 
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to  aflumethe  vans  of  glafs^and'are  at  the  fame  time  filled 'tvith  i^a  Numerable  fmall  bubbles, 
that  are  likewife  vitreous.  But  this  giafs  differs  from  that  <  v  t,^e  pv.nnices  by  being  more 
peife€t,  and  more  tranfparent.  In  other  pieces  the  bubbl.  ar;  larger,  and  the  fmall 
vitreous  veins  more  numerous.  On  breaking  a  large  mals,  or  following  the  large  veins, 
ve  find  in  fome  parts  groups  of  feltfpathofe  lava,  in  others  pieces  of  veUcular  glafs,  and 
in  others  folid  giafs. 

But  whence  has  it  happened  that  the  fame  rock  in  fome  places  has  been  changed  into 
pumice,  and  in  others  has  become  giafs  ?  (ince,  though  the  greater  part  of  pumices  are 
vitreous,  their  giafs  is  far  from  being  fo  perfect  as  that  in  quedion  ;  which  likewife  dif- 
fers from  the  pumices  in  this,  that  though  it  forms  veficular  maffes,  thefe  malTes  have  %  -. 
hardnefs  that  can  never  be  compared  with  the  ufual  friability  of  pumices. 

The  origin  of  this  diflference,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  explained  as  follows :  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  has  produced  a  femi-vitrification  in  the  feitfpar,  which  has  changed  it 
into  pumice.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  therefore  was  only  fufEcient  fur  the  production  of 
this  flone ;  but  a  flronger,  or  perhaps  a  longer  continued  heat,  has  produced  a  complete 
fufion,  that  is,  a  perfe<^  giafs,  fometimes  abounding  in  bubbles,  from  the  abundance  of 
the  gafeous  fubdances  with  which  it  is  penetrated. 

Seven  varieties  of  thefe  cellular  glaffes,  which  are  all  of  a  cinereous  colour,  having 
been  expofed  for  fcveral  hours  to  the  furnace,  on  their  re-fufion,  were  reduced  in  vo- 
lume, and  the  new  giafs  was  confequently  deprived  of  that  multitude  of  pores  it  before 
contained. 

But  to  return  to  the  pumices :  we  have  now  afcertained  that  there  arc  four  fpecies,  of 
which  Campo  Bianco  and  its  environs  are  principally  compofed. 

It  nvty  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  which  I  have  defcribed,' 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  clafs  of  pumices,  as  they  are  both  veficular  j  whereas  one 
of  the  charaders  of  the  pumice  is  the  filamentous  texture. 

I  admit  without  hefitation,  that  many  pumices  ufed  by  artids  to  polifh  ditforent  fub-  - 
fiances  have  this  character  ;  but  others,  employed  for  the  fame  pur[)ort-s,  and  perhaps 
in  equal  quantities,  and  which  no  perfon  has  ever  doubted  to  be  pumices,  have  no  fen- 
fible  trace  of  filaments.  Of  this  every  one  may  convince  himfelf  by  an  infpection  of 
the  pumices  ufually  fold.  Befides,  even  thofe  that  are  filamentous  do  not  conilatuly 
retain  that  character;  of  which  the  firft  fpecies  fumifhes  numerous  examples.  Of  this, 
large  maifes  are  found  on  the  fhore,  cut  by  the  natives  into  pieces  for  fale ;  among 
which  I  have  obferved  that,  though  many  pieces  have  the  filamentous  texture,  there 
are  many  others  which  have  it  not,  either  externally  or  internally.  The  fame  1  obferved 
in  many  of  the  fcattered  pieces  with  which  the  mountain  abounds.  If,  therefore,  the 
filamentous  texture  be  not  a  chara^er  eifential  to  the  pumice,  I  do  not  fee  why  the 
(tones  of  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  fliould  not  be  confidered  as  true  pumices,  fmce 
they  bear  all  the  other  marks  by  which  the  pumice  is  charaderized.  It  may  be  added,  ^ 
that  at  Lipari,  and  in  commerce,  they  are  denominated  pumices,  and  names  adopted  by 
the  arts  ought  not  to  be  changed  without  abfolute  necelfity.    ' 

From  thefe  obfervations,  made  at  Campo  Bianco,  we  begin  to  obtain  fome  light  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  pumices,  fince  we  have  feen  that  thole  of  the  firll  and  fifth  fpecies 
have  the  feitfpar  for  their  bale.  The  fame  has  likewife  been  fhcwn  of  the  others  con- 
tained in  the  rock  on  which  the  caflle  of  Lipari  is  built.  We  Hill,  however,  remain  in 
uncertainty  with  refpcft  to  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpedies,  from  their  being  always 
found  in  the  date  of  complete  pumice,  and  never  met  with  in  ihofe  drata  or  mafles  of  _ 
lava,  which,  by  fhewing  the  fird  principles  of  thefe  pumices,  might  enable  us  fo  difcover 
the  done  from  which  they  luve  originated.     To  attain  this  difcovery,  it  was  therefore 
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neceflary  to  analyze  thefe  three  fpecies  bj  the  humid  method ;  arl  \V  <ugh  the  bafie  of 
the  drd  and  fifth  fpecies,  as  alfo  of  that  from  the  rock  of  the  caO  e  cF  Lipari,  was  fuffi- 
ciently  evident ;  1  yet,  for  the  greater  certainty,  refolved  to  fubj  t  (he ';  likewife  to  the 
fame  analyfis ;  and,  while  employed  on  this  operation,  determuita  at  the  fame  time  to 
make  fimilar  experiments  on  fome  pumices  of  other  countries ;  that,  for  inflance,  which 
is  found  in  fmall  quantities  in  the  Arfo  in  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  and  two  other  kinds  from 
the  ifland  of  Santorine  in  the  Archipelago,  a  country  certainly  volcanic.  Both  the  latter 
fpecies  are  white,  and  float  in  water ;  but  the  texture  of  the  one  is  compact  and  equable, 
and  that  of  the  other  full  of  pores,  and  extremely  filamentous. 
The  following  are  the  refults  I  obtained :  t 

Fir/i  Species  of  Campo  Bianco, 


Silex 

•                        ••                      • 

60.3 

Alumine 

•                                «            ' 

MagneAa 
Lime  ; 

if' 

Iron 

«                                                •                                             • 

3        ^'    "'  ,   ■•    ■ 

Second  Species. 

t"^ 

Silex 

•            •            • 

80       .-.::// 

Alumine 

m                                      m 

6    ■"•■    :'  •  /:::... 

Magnefia 

Lime 

Iroa 

m                                  w 

3 

4-7 

Third  Species, 

"/'-!:*V   ■JV'    -.-     ■      -  :■  -'    V,,    ■ 

Silex  ^ 

n 

^'^^V.     -          .....^ 

Alumine 

m                      '       m 

4  "■■• 

MagneAa 
Lime 

a 

Iron 

•                  -                  • 

^•^    ":'-  \^.:U 

Fourth  Species, 

Silex 

"                                 • 

84,^       -'.c  ,../..;,..:. 

Alumine 

••                                  • 

j^                .W.i'-'-.-f'^-:,   •,>,,  i    »  .J 

MagneAa 
Lime 

'  m                                          *• 

3                    '>.-•    'i^:      •;■.', 

Iron 

m                                           « 

t.,. .  ,4  ^ 

\i- 


-•    '  .t 


As  this  fourth  fpecies  emitted  a  bituminous  odour ;  before  1  analysed  it,  I  fubje£led 
it  to  diAillation,  in  a  fand  heat ;  from  which  I  obtained  a  few  drops  of  petroleum  that 
fwam  on  the  water  which  had  collected  during  the  operation  in  the  recipient  of  the  re* 
tort  containing  the  pulverized  pumice. 


Fi/ih  Species, 


'»;;> 


Silex 

Alumine 

MagneAa 

Lime 

Iron 


t 


6t 

22.7 
6 
5.8 

3 


■  V 


pi 


z  a 


Pumice 


i/a 


1    ..,  .' 
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Pumice  of  the  Rock  of  the  Cajile  ofLipari. 

Silex                -                 •                63  .  . 

Alumine            -             .«               24  ,,;;.' 

Magncfia             -    ."  i     ..r*"!  ^    :  Vf.  .  5  6  ';.,    '^      '"'%■/■"[ 

Lime  -  -  ""  .      '     3     '  ■^^,;v,^   ;,  ■/'  :i^ -.• -^         ' 

'^     ,    Iroa  -  -  -    '  a     ,-.',;' -.r/ \    ^;-,.\'.i,. 

♦Vi^'t'    '"■'•.■:'••''  Fumke  of  the  Arfo  in  JfchU.  -    .    ,  a.  -  :  -   ^ 

V  w   ■      ,.        Silex_  -  -           -                54      .  ■  ;'.     '•    V  '..   :^" 

:  .^                     Al'imine  -                 •    '  ..         §6         .  '     :               *.  ' 

■'                      Lime  -                    •  .         '  % 

Magncfia  -             "  ■                  8.2 

♦                               Iron  •               •    -                  7 

Firjl  Pumice  of  S<intorine. 

Silcx  -  -  66  8 

Aiuinine  -  -        '  '  4.2  ^^ 

i\l;igr.c(ia  -  -  147 

Lime  •  •  11 

Iron  -  "         '         3 

\  Second  Pumice  of  S<i/iti/ri/ie. 

Silex    ■  •                 -  69 

Alunimc  •                 -  3 

Magncfia  •                -  19 

Lime  -                   -  6 

Iron    .  -.                  •  .a 

From  thefe  refults  it  appears  that  the  component  principles  of  the  firfl  and  fifth  fpc* 
cics  of  pumices  of  Campo  Bianco,  as  alfo  that  of  the  rock  of  the  Cl.ilUe  of  Lipari,  per- 
fectly refemble  thofe  obtained  by  the  aiKilyfis  of  various  fehfpars  maile  by  ditil-rcnt  che- 
niilts  ;  among  others,  by  Mayer,  Fabroni,  Ileyer,  Weftrumb,  and  Monll. 

The  fame  agreement  would  be  found  in  the  fecond,  tliircl,  and  fourth  fpccies,  were  it 
not  that  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  filex,  and  lefs  of  aliiniiiie;  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  f.  iTjcieut  reafon  for  excluding  the  fclilpar  from  thefe  three  pu- 
mices j  both  becaufe  I  know  no  other  flonc  hiiherto  difcovcred,  and  chemically  aiUi- 
lyzed,  to  which  thefe  component  principles  can  be  more  pn^peily  referred  than  to  the 
leltfparj  and  becaufe,  the  fpeciesof  that  Hone  being  txtremeiy  numerous,  it  cannot  ex- 
cite furprife  if  fome  fhould  differ  ^.little  from  others,  in  the  quantities  of  their  condituent 
parts,  which  is  the  cafe  in  every  kind  of  ftone. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  pumice  of  the  Arfo  in  Ifchia,  it  appears  evident  from  its  compo- 
nent principles,  that  its  bale  is  a  horn-Hone,  from  which  the  current  of  lava  Ukewife 
derives  its  origin. 

Lallly,  with  regard  to  the  two  fpecies  of  pumices  from  the  volcanic  ifle  of  Santorine, 
it  appears,  from  the  analyfes  adduced,  that  their  bafe  has  been  an  alb-.-llus,  or  at  lealt 
fome  ftone  analogous  to  the  aflwltus  :  of  this  we  fliall  he  convin'-.'d,  if  we  compare  thefe 
two  analyfes  with  thofe  made  by  Bergman  of  different  kinds  of  tlic  a(bcllus  *. 


Opufc.  Phyf.  Cbcm    torn  it. 
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'  If  we  now  proceed  to  confider  the  various  opinions  relative  to  the  origin  of  pumices, 
and  examine  them  by  the  fads  now  ftatcd,  we  (hall  certainly  find  that  the  hypothefis  of 
the  Swedifli  chemift,  as  alfo  of  Pott  and  Demefte,  that  pumices  originate  from  the  af- 
beftus,  is  not  without  foundation  ;  it  is  only  erroneous  in  fuppofing  that  they  are  pro- 
duced from  that  exclufively  ;  fince  it  has  been  (hewn,  that  the  bafe  of  the  pumices  of 
Campo  Bianco,  and  the  rock  of  the  Callle  of  Lipari  is  a  fcltfpar,  and  that  of  the  pumices 
of  the  Arfo  is  a  horn-ilone. 

1  foreltc  that  feme  will  with  diflficulty  be  pcrfuaded,  that  the  pumices  of  any  volcanoes 
have  for  their  bafe  either  the  afbeftus  or  the  amianthus,  fince  thefe  two  niagnefian 
f tones  are  rare,  and  only  found  in  fmall  quantities.  But  this  is  a  miftake ;  for  we  know, 
from  the  information  of  naturalifts  and  travellers,  that  they  are  both  found  in  many  coun- 
tries; as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Ana,  in  PerCia,  and  Tartary,not  to  mention 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  It  is  likewife  certain  that  the  albeftus  is  found  in  fome 
countries  in  fuch  abundance  that  whole  rocks  are  entirely  compofed  of  it,  as  in  Siberia. 
1  have  fome  large  pieces  of  afl)ellus,  with  parallel  fibres,  of  a  greenilh  grey,  and  difficult 
to  feparate,  which  were  brought  to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  my  pupils  from  Chia- 
venna,  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  taken  by  himfelffrom  Mount  Ufchionc,  near 
his  native  place,  which  is  full  of  this  fpecies  of  fionc. 

When  we  fpcak  of  pumices  with  an  albsfline  or  amianthine  bafe,  it  is  always  to  be 
underftood  that  the  volcanic  fire  wliich  has  produced  them  has  been  excclfively  power- 
ful ;  fince  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  D'Arcet,  SauiTure,  and  Ehrmann,  how 
obiUiiately  thefe  Hones  refilt  the  lire  of  the  furnace  when  raifed  to  an  exceifive  degree 
of  heat.  The  afl)efius  of  Chiavenna,  the  Genoefe  territory.  Savoy,  Corlica,  and  otiier 
countries  of  Europe,  after  1  had  kept  them  a  long  time  in  a  glai's  furnace,  fiill  conti- 
nue:! refradory,  having  only  loft  their  yielding  confidence,  and  their  flexibility. 

From  the  great  affinity  between  fome  ferpentines  and  the  albeftus,  I  cannot  hefitate 
to  believe,  that  fliould  the  fiirnace  of  a  volcano  be  fituated  among  the  former,  they 
would  likewife  be  converted  into  pumice.  j 

I  cannot,  how  ever,  by  any  means,  fublcribe  to  the  opinion  of  Wallerius,  that  pumices 
are  coal  or  fchidus  calcined  ;  nor  to  that  of  M.Sagc,  that  they  are  margaceous  fcoriae; 
for,  will)  refped  to  the  former,  we  have  feen  that  pumices  are  not  in  a  ftate  of  calcina- 
tion, but  of  vitrification  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  inlpection  alone  is  fuflicicnt  to 
fliew  the  effential  difference  between  pumices  and  fcoriae. 

It  now  remains  to  fay  a  word  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Dolomicu,  who  fuppofes  pumices 
to  originate  from  granite.  This  naturalilt  having  examined  with  the  greatcft  attention 
the  pumices  found  in  the  places  which  I  afterwards  vifited,  efpecially  thofe  that  had  un- 
dergone the  lead  alterati(m  from  the  fire,  lince  thefe  are  moll  likely  to  preferve  fome 
characters  of  their  primitive  bafe,  made  the  following  oli|erv;'tions  :  . 

Fird,  he  found  in  fome  a  rofidue  of  ordinary  granite,  that  is,  quartz,  mica,  and  felt- 
fpar ;  and  remarked  that  thefe  three  fiibllances,  which,  according  to  him,  fervc  inter- 
changeably as  a  flux  one  to  the  other,  had  acquired,  by  the  aclion  of  the  fire,  a  fpecies 
of  vitrification  of  a  middle  nature  between  that  of  enan\el  and  that  of  porcelain,  and 
iihich  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a  fritt,  fomewhat  inllaled. 

Secondly,  he  obferved,  that  they  gradually  affume  the  fibrous  and  porous  texture, 
and  the  otiier  quaUtics  of  pumice  ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  granite  and  granitous 
fchidus  are  the  primitive  iubdances,  which,  by  the  aClion  of  the  volcanic  fire,  pafs  iino 
the  date  of  pumice. 

On  my  lirft  arrival  at  the  mountain  of  pvnnices,  I  was,  as  may  be  fuppofcd,  delirous 

to  alcertain  the  truth  of  this  dH'covery  j  mid  not  being  fucctfsful  tlie  lirlt  time,  1  returned 
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again  another  day ;  and  this  fecond  vifit  proving  as  little  fatisfaftory  as  the  former,  I 
made  two  others,  but  with  the  fame  ill  fuccefs.  I  examined  with  the  greatest  care  every 
corner  of  Campo  BianVo,  and  every  other  part  of  Lipari  where  pumices  are  to  be  found; 
and  as  it  was  only  nc-ccffary  to  have  eyes  to  difcover  immediately  thefe  granitous  rocks, 
changed  more  or  lefs  into  pumices  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  had  they  exifted ;  I  (hall 
fay,  with  the  freedom  of  a  philofopher,  that  1  was  frequently  tempted  to  believe  that 
none  were  any  longer  to  be  found  here,  becaufe  they  had  all  been  carried  away  by  the 
French  naturalift. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  abfolutely  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  difcovery  (and  indeed 
how  can  it  be  doubted,  when  M.  Dolomieu  afferts  that  he  has  fent  to  feveral  men  of 
learning  fpecimens  of  thefe  granites,  which  have  gradually  pafled  into  the  flate  of  pu- 
mice). '  It  is  confequcntly  proved  that  pumices,  befides  having  for  their  bafe  the  horn- 
ftone^  the  albedus,  and  the  fcltfpar,  likewife  originate  from  the  common  granite.  We 
may  likewife  add  the  petrofilex,  fmce  the  pumices  formerly  ejefted  from  Stromjjoli  de- 
rive their  origin  frcm  that  ftone  ♦  ;  and  if  naturaliiis  were  to  examine  the  pumices  of 
other  countries,  and  to  their  legal  obfervations  join  chemical  analyfis,  it  would  perhaps 
not  be  difficult  to  find  pumices  which  originate  from  other  kinds  of  ilonc. 

As  to  the  pumices  with  a  granitous  bafe,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  fubterraneous 
fire  which  produced  them  mull  have  been  extremely  violent,  fince  fuch  muft  be  that 
of  our  furnaces  to  reduce  the  granite  compofed  of  fel'.fpar,  mica,  and  quartz,  to  a  homo- 
geneous confidence,  fimilar  to  that  of  perfeft  pumices.  Sufficient  proofs  of  this  affer- 
tion  may  be  found  in  Chap.  XII. 

Proceeding  frcm  Campo  Bianco  by  fea,  and  coaHing  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  we 
find  the  fide  lying  on  the  left,  and  which  is  in  like  manner  compofed  entirely  of  pumices, 
full  of  furrows  and  channels  that  take  their  diredion  to  the  fea.  Other  lefler  moun- 
tains, which  are  white,  becaufe  they  are  likewife  formed  of  pumict-s,  join  the  principal 
one,  Campo  Bianco.  Beyond  thefe  rifes  a  mountain  of  another  kind,  called  the 
Monte  della  Caftagna,  which,  in  the  part  of  if  defccnding  to  \be  fea,  is  about  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  in  its  circumference  exceeds  four  miles.  But  who  would  believe  that  this 
mountain  is  entirely  compofed  of  enamels  and  glaflbs  ?  Before  I  had  read  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Chevalier  Dolomieu,  I  knew  that  Lipari  abounds  in  vitrifications,  and  the 
reading  of  this  book  tonfirmcd  me  dill  more  in  the  ilea  ;  but  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
that  the)'  were  accumulated  in  fuch  immenfe  quantities  in  one  place  as  to  form  an  entire 
mountam  ;  and  I  feel  fome  pleafure  in  being  the  firft  perfon  who  has  announced  to  the 
world  fo  extraordinary  a  circumflance.  I  (hall  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  thefe 
produflg ;  firft,  as  they  appear  on  the  fpot,  and  afterwards  divide  them  into  their  fpecies 
and  principal  varieties. 

I  know  not  to  what  a  trad  of  thefe  vitrified  fubftances  can  be  more  properly  com- 
pared, than  to  a  large  river,  which,  breaking  into  a  t!  nufand  fireams,  dafhes  from  height 
to  height  down  a  Keep  precipice,  and,  fuddenly  congealed  by  exccffive  cold,  freezes, 
breaking  every  where  into  clefts  and  ftflurcs,  fo  that  the  precipice  appeal's  covered  with 
a  rough  wavy  ice,  divided  into  large  flakes.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  fome  of  thefe 
vitrificatin.s  on  the  back  of  ihc  Monte  dclia  Caflagna  ;  but  feen  from  the  fhore  they 
have. a  dirferent  afpcd.  In  the  places  vhere  the  waves  of  the  fea  have  produced  deep 
excavations,  we  perceive  that  under  this  vitreous  flratum,  divided  into  flakes  or  plates, 
there  are  other  ftrata,  and  benrath  them  others,  all  equally  vitreous,  but  diftering  in  co- 
lour, confdlence,  and  dirtfticji,     Bcjieath  thefe  there  may  likewife  poffibly  be  othern 
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concealed  from  the  eye  by  thofe above  them.  The  thicknefs  of  thefe  ftrati  is  different; 
that  of  the  uppermoft  in  feme  places  is  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  in  others 
twelve  feet.  As  it  is  higher  than  the  others,  it  has  not  fuffered  lb  much  from  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waves,  except  in  its  lowed  parts.  The  higher  have  flowed  over  the  rock, 
taking  front  it  their  configuration.  Thefe  vitreous  bodies,  having  in  them  numerous 
filFures  and  clefts,  are  eafily  broken  by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  and  detached  pieces 
of  them  are  therefore  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  fhore  and  under  the  water,  but 
more  or  lefs  rounded  by  the  dafliing  of  the  fea,  and  entirely  refembling  thofe  fmooth 
irregular  (lones  which  form  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

I  fliail  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  different  qualities  of  the  vitrified  fubftances  that 
compofe  the  Monte  della  Callagna;  in  which  defcription  it  will  beimpoffible  to  be  very 
brief,  on  account  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  thofe  fubftances,  and  the  diftinft  atten. 
tion  which  each  jultly  claims. 

I.  And  fince  the  nature  and  quality  of  pumices  was  the  laft  fubjecl  thatengaged  our 
attention,  1  fhall  begin  with  a  fubftance  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  point  of  tran- 
fition  of  thefe  bodies  into  glafs.  Not  that  it  is  not  a  true  glafs  ;  but  it  is  lb  light,  that, 
like  many  pumices,  it  will  fwim  in  water,  and  poffeffes  that  fragilit'  which  always  ac- 
companies pumices.  Hence  it'cafily  fliivers  when  (truck  againlt  Heel,  and  rarely  emits 
fparks.  It  hfis  befides,  in  more  than  one  part,  fmall  pores,  interrupted  by  vitreous 
threads,  which  is  obfervable  in  many  of  thefe  kind  of  Hones.  The  vitritication  is  more 
advanced  than  in  the  pumices.  The  ^lafs  is  of  a  whicifli-grey,  tranfparent,  in  part  fcaly, 
and  in  part  involuted  and  contorted,  from  the  number  of  pores  which  interrupt  the  di- 
redion  of  the  ftrudlure.  It  is  found  in.  detached  pieces  on.  the  fides  of  the  mountain ; 
and  fome  float  in  the  fea,  the  fport  of  the  waves. 

II.  This  fecond  glafs  refembles  the  former  in  more  than  one  quality ;  but  it  is  fome- 
what  more  heavy,  and  what  I  Ihould  call  reticulated,  as  it  contains  fmall  eyes,  or  fpois, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  net.  It  is  found  in  llrata  above  (trata,  and  the  face 
of  every  llratura  is  covered  with  an  earthy  and  half-pulverous  coating,  in  confequence  of 
which  coating  it  eafily  fplits. 

HI.  Capillary  glafs,  or  glafs  reduced  by  fufion  to  the  finenefs  of  a  hair,  is  fo  rare  iu 
volcanized  countries,  that  only  four  fpeciinens  of  it  are  known  to  thofe  who  have  molt 
diligently  examined  the  produftions  of  fubterranean  fires.  The  firft  of  tliefe  was  pro- 
duced  by  an  eruption  ia  the  lile  of  Bourbon  in  ^766,  the  fecond  by  Vefuvius  in  1779, 
the  third  by  Vulc;aio  in  1774,  and  difcovered  by  the  Chevalier  Dolomieu ;  and  the 
fourth  noticed  by  M.  Faujas,  who  in  the  cavity  of  a  bafaltic  lava,  brought  by  Beffon 
from  the  volcaui,  caves  o*'  St.  Sebaftian  at  Rome,  obfervcd  a  great  number  of  capillary 
fdameiits  from  three  to  four  lines  in  length,  of  a  tranfparent  and  vitreous  fubltance. 

The  Monte  della  Callagna  at  l.ipari  furnilhes  a  great  quantity  of  this  capillary  glafs, 
which  I  fliall  conf'ler  as  the  third  fpecies  of  the  fubllances  that  now  claim  our  attention. 
Several  of  thefe  j',l.iues,  which  have  a  very  thin  texture,  and  are  confequently  very  light, if 
they  are  examined  internally,  ufuully  abound  with  cracks,  (ometimes  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  pieces  ;  and  when  Itruck  in  the  diredtioii  of  thelc  they  are  eafily 
Iplit.  In  thefe  vacuiiies,  the  glafs  is  extremely  fmall  and  ihin  ;  in  many  places  as  fine 
as  a  hair,  and  fo/ius  minute  entungled  filaments,  refembling  the  finoit  wool,  or  thin 
threads  tending  all  the  lame  wjy.  Some  of  the  latter  are  fo  fine,  that  only  breathing 
on  them  will  put  them  in  motion,  i*  id  break  theia.  They  are  tranfparent,  and  h^ve  a 
luilre  like  filver.  Many  of  them  are  two  inches  long ;  and  befides  thole  which  <w« 
vifiblo  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  others  in  great  numbers  which  are  only  difcoverable 
by  the  Icus.     The  nature  Oi  iheij'  lurautiou  dues  imi  appear  to  nie  ditticyU  to  explain, 
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as  it  probably  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  vifcofity  of  the  glafs  when  in  a  liquid  ftate,*  and 
the  diileufion  whicli  took  place  from  the  enlargement  of  the  apertures  by  congelation. 
-    Tl'.efe  thick  groups  of  vitreous  threads,  when  viewed  by  the  lefs  experienced  ob- 
ferver',  mij^ht  lead  him  to  believe  that  thty  are  a  fpecies  of  extremely  fine  pumice ;  but. 
a  moment'vS  attentive  obfervation  will  be  fufficient  to  difcover  the  difference,  which,  as 
it  is  cireiui?.!,  I  lluill  here  ib'ic. 

One  of  the  fcnfible  charaders  of  pumices,  at  leaA  of  the  greater  part,  is  their  being 
vitrcciiis  ;  b'.il  their  vitriiication  is  always  in  fo-ne  degree  lefs  than  that  of  the  true  voU 
lanicglals.  'Iho  filaments,  however,  of  which  1  have  jufl  fpoken,  are  entirely  vitreous. 
In  f.-ti,  they  have  the  franrp;irenfy  of  glal's,  and  are  fmocth  to  the  touch  like  that; 
wher  'as  thoio  of  punjiros  are  ahnoll  opake,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  The  latter  mar 
be-  (iillly  prdll'd  with  the  /iiiger  ;  but  the  fanner,  though  thicker,  enter  the  ikiii,  anil 
urav  bl«)o<.l,  as  may  be  c.\pec\cd  from  the  points  and  (harp  edges  of  glafs.  It  is  true, 
luatiy  pumices  have  their  original  Ivafc'  tho  fanie  with  the  volcanic  glafies;  buttheadion 
of  ihe  firv?  has  not  been  the  fauie  on  boiii,  but  on  the  glaf^^  has  tither  been  (Ironger  or 
longer  continued. 

I'liough  this  fcems  fo  clear  in  itfelf  as  to  need  no  proof,  I  fhall  yet  produce  one  which 
is  extremely  obvious  on  the  comparifon  of  fome  light  tiianientous  pumices  of  Campo 
Bianco  and  the  prelent  glafs.  lioth  thele  bodies  contain  cryltallized  feltfprs  of  the 
J'ame  fpecies,  which  in  the  pumices  appear  to  have  luflcred  no  injury  from  the  fire,  as 
thty  r.nain  their  changeable  lullrc,  their  laminated  llrudurc,  their  natural  tranfparcncy 
and  hardnefs.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  glafs  in  which  \vc  find  thcfe  capillary  filaments, 
Zhough  they  have  not  undergone  fufion,  they  are  fo  changed  that  they  have  loil  all  the 
characids  above  mentioned;  and  when  touched  with  the  lif.ger,  fall  into  fmall  pieces,  the 
iargcJ  only  retaining  a  kind  of  central  point  of  the  original  nature  of  the  Hone.  I  have 
in  ray  pclfLlllon  one  of  thefo  Kltlpai'^,  wliich  prefv  iits  a  curious  appearance.  It  is  placed 
uitlun  one  of  thefo  apertures,  but  without  touching  the  fides,  and  is,  as  it  were,  lullained 
in  the  air  by  a  crown  of  capillary  threads  of  glafs  that  are  attached  to  it  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  at  ihj  oth.r  lailened  to  the  fides  of  the  aperture.  The  feltfpar  mull  no  doubt 
have  been  originally  confined  in  the  glafs  when  it  was  lluid  ;  but  this  drawing  back  at 
the  time  of  its  congelation  formed  the  cavity,  and  left  the  feltfpar  as  it  were  ifolated,  and 
■<-<jnuuunicating  only  with  that  part  of  the  capillary  down,  which  is  a  part  of  the  glafs 
jtfclf  reduceil  to  threads  by  the  retiring  of  the  fidts  of  the  cavity.  This  feltfpar,  which 
is  foin-  liii's  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  is  changed  equally  widi  the  red  by  the  fire. 

I'Voni  the  facts  nowalduocd,  it  is  cudent  that  the  fire  which  produced  thefe  pumices 
%vas  lejs  ^wwerful  inits-eltlds  than  that  irotn  which,  the  glafs  derives  its  origin  ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  furprifing  that  the  latter  (hould  be  more  perfcd  than  the  former. 

I  have  entered  uito  tiicfe  minute  deta-'s  n.lative  to  pumices  atid  glafies,  becaufo  it  ap" 
pears  to  me  that  the  niodilications  au  1  ■'railations  vifible  in  the  operations  of  nature  de>- 
l^rve  the  nioil  careful  attention  ot  tiic  philofuplu-r,  as,  oiherwife  by  foundering  things 
loo  generally,  we  flioidd  incur  the  danger  of  confounding  objetts  very  dillerent  in  them, 
lelvt'i ;  as  lor  inllance,  nut  to  wander  frotn  our  lubjoO,  fince  pumices,  etianjcls,  and 
gUlles  are  vitrified  lubdances,  we  might  contoutul  tlitin  together,  and  even  not  (iilliu- 
guilh  them  from  lavas »  and,  ii»  fad,  there  iiave  not  been  w.miing  emimiit  writerswho 
have  characlerized  tliefe  alfo  as  t»'ue  vitrifications. 

This  remarK  leads  me  to  n»ake  a  fcVtllridurcs  oh  an  opinion  of  M.  Dolomieu  ;  who 
having  oblerved  that  pumice  fometimes  changes  into  glafs,  nnagined  that  this  glaf«,  by 
an  inllation  of  the  'niernal  air,  !ujght  pais  into  the  Uatc  of  pumice.  '1  he  former  t 
readily  admit,  havi  >i^  adJ\jced  uiorc  than  one  example  of  it  in  voltaaic  produds,  not 
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to  mentlon"artificial  fufions  in  which  I  liave  always  obferved  this  tranfitbn  of  pumices 
into  glafles'or  enamels,  which  :^■,  bcfides,  extremely  natural;  the  (lone  thus  pafling,  by 
the  attion  of  a  (trong  heat,  irom  a  lefs  degree  of  vitrification  to  a  greater.  I  find  it, 
however,  very  difficult  toaffenr  rothe  latter  hypothefis,  as,  ia  thatc^fe,  wemuft  fuppofc 
that  a  greater  or  more  perfcd  vitrification  may  pafs  into  one  lefs  perfeft,  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  unnatural ;  fmce  glafs  re-melted  by  volcanic  fire  will  remain  in  its  former  con- 
dition; and  fuppofing  it  (hould  Lv'  inflated  with  aeriform  gafes,  from  foUd  glafs,  which 
it  was  before,  it  will  b-^couie  veficular,  but  nover,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  become  pu- 
mice, fince  it  cannot  return  to  that  feeble  degree  of  vitrification  which  charafterizes 
that  (lone.  Neither  are  gaiVs  nn  eflcntial  requifite  in  the  formation  of  pumices,  feveral 
kinds  of  which  are  compaft,  and  do  not  Ihew  the  flighteft  indication  of  thefe  elaftic 
fluids:  befides,  many  glafles  already  men:  umed,  and  others  hereafter  to  be  enumerated, 
(hew,  by  the  bubliks  with  which  they  ahound,  that  tliey  have  everywhere  been  pene- 
trated by  thele  fluids,  without  having  the  leali  appearance  of  pumice. 

IV.  The  glafPjs  of  the  Monti;  della  Caftagni  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered,  are 
thofe  that  havo  a  texture  more  or  lofs  porous;  vvi;;will  now  proceed  to  thofe  of  a  com- 
pact ftrutture,  of  whicli  kind  istho  fourth  fpecies,  which  may  be  faid  to  compofe  nearly 
one  half  of  the  mountain.  Tr.is  glals,  if  vieu  d  fuperficially,  and  as  it  is  found  on 
the  Ipot,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  red  earth  than  a  glafs,  occafioned  by  a  red 
earthy  coating  that  invetts  the  glafs  iiifpofed  under  it  in  immenfe  plates ;  which  covering, 
thou.^h  in  many  places  it  but  feebly  adheres  to  it,  fince  it  may  be  removed  by  fimply 
walhing  with  water,  in  others  is  lo  clofely  united  that  it  forms  the  laft  rind  or  outermolt 
part  of  the  g'afs,  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fuperficial  decompofition  of  it. 
Beneath  this  earthy  coating  the  glafs  appears,  which  is  exti-emely  perfeft,  and  as  if  it  had 
jull  come  out  of  the  volcano.  If  wc  except  a  few  pieces  in  which  its  ftrudure  is  fpongy, 
it  is  extremely  compacl:  and  folid,  and  therefore  much  heavier  than  either  of  the  other 
three  kinds.  V  is  of  an  olive-colour,  and  tranfparent  when  in  thin  fcales,  examined  by 
a  bright  light,  but  in  the  mafs  it  appears  opake.  It  gives  fparks  rather  plentifully  with 
Iteel.  Pieces  of  perfect  glals,  it  is  well  known,  when  broken,  have  their  fractures  ftri» 
ated,  waving  and  (  ired.  In  this  glafs  fome  of  the  fra£tures  are  the  fame;  but  ia 
general  they  are  conchoids,  like  thofe  of  flints.  Its  confiftence  is  not  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, as  it  contains  many  feltrpaihoi'e  points.  Its  afpe£t  is  not  lively  and  brilliant, 
like"  that  of  glafy,  but  fomcwhat  unduous  and  dull,  from  all  thefe  qualities  this  produft 
appears  to  be  mori'  properly  an  enamel  than  a  giafs ;  unlefs  we  are  willing  to  confider 
•it  as  one  of  thofe  volcanic  bodies  which  conllitute  the  niiddle  fubftance  between  enamels 
arid  glaffcs. 

In  my  dcfcription  of  the  glafies  of  Lipari,  I  have  obferved  that  feveral  of  them  are 
interfcftod  with  veins  or  earthy  loaves,  by  means  of  which  they  are  cafily  divided  into 
plat(?s.  'J'he  fame  is  obiervablc  in  the  prolent  glafs,  in  which  we  find  the  fame  quality 
as  in  Ibme  marbles,  which  being  cut  in  the  vein  may  be  divided,  without  any  groat  labour, 
into  large  flabs,  but  which  break  into  linall  pieces  if  it  be  attempted  to  divide  them  in 
any  other  manner.  Some  of  the  workmen  who  dig  the  pumices,  and  were  very  ufeful 
companions  to  me  in  my  excurlions  to  Gampo  Bianco  and  the  IVIonte  della  Cadagna, 
at  njy  n-queft,  drove  with  heavy  hammers,  an  iron  wedge  into  thefe  cartl\y  veins  and  ex- 
truded liotu  the  common  maft;  of  this  glafs  large  platt\s  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and 
two  in  thicknefs.  To  the  furface  of  ^acli  plate  was  attached  a  coating  of  hard  earthy 
matter,  wliich  fill'  •  jre  confirmed  me  in  ihe  opinion  I  have  already  given,  that  this 
matter  had  refiftcd  iufion^,  and,  being  ligiitejr  than  the  fluid  glals,  had  afcendcd  to  the 
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furfacc ;  a  conjefture  further  corroborated  by  the  artificial  fufion  which  I  made  of  thi» 
j;lafs  retaining  fomo  portion  of  this  earth,  which  with  difficulty  iufed,  though  ihe  glals 
was  inflated  and  changed  into  a  frothy  enamel. 

Tiiis  gUifs  flightly  cuts  the  factitious  glafs  ;  and  if  the  cutting  angle  of  one  piece  is  driven 
with  ibrce  along  the  lurface  of  another,  it  products  a  white  and  impalpable  powder 

V.  This  fpecies  of  glafs  completely  deferves  that  appellation,  fince  it  is  not  only  the 
moft  perieft  of  all  the  volcanic  glaffes  of  the  Eolian  iflcs,  but  does  not  in  the  lead  re- 
fpedt  yield  to  what  is  called  the  Iceland  agate,  or  tlie  gallinaceous  (tone  of  Peru,  wliich 
is  fuppoit'd  to  have  b^en  the  obfidian  ilone  of  the  ancients,  la  the  large  pieces  its 
colour  is  extremely  black,  and  it  is  entirely  opake,  but  the  thin  leaves  arc  vvhitc  and 
tranfparcnt.  "^Ihe  opacity  and  blackncfs  m:;y  be  laid  to  be  in  the  Uircdl  ratio  of  the 
thicknef;?.  This  glafs,  which  is  extremely  compact,  is  free  fruni  aeViiorm  bubbles, 
and  from  every  kind  of  betcrogoneoufncfs.  It  is  fouievvhut  h  uJer  than  the  fourth 
fpecies,  and  therefore  cuts  faditious  glai^  more  eahly,  and  gives  more  J'parks  with  ileeU 
Its  eJccs  are  fliarp  and  cutting. 

M.  F«ujas,  having  obtained  fome  fpecimcns  of  the  befl;  glafs  of  Lipari,  has  made 
fome  obitrvations  on  it  proper  to  be  given  here.  He  admits  that  this  Ipecies  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Iceland;  but  he  remarks,  however,  that  it  dill'ei-s  from  u  in  the  poliHi,  which 
appeared  to  him  more  untluous  and  lefs  vitreous,  befides  that  in  the  fractures  it  h-\d 
not  that  waving,  ftriated,  icaly  appearance,  which  is  proper  to  the  marfes  of  true  glafs. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  fpecimens  of  M.  I'aujas  were  none  of  the 
beft  :  the  pieces,  at  kaft,  which  I  colleded,  took  lb  exqj^fae  a  poliih  and  lultre,  that  I 
do  not  believe  any  kind  of  artificial  glals  ever  received  oiic  more  beautiful  and  brilliant. 
This  glafs,  befides,  wf  .n  in  the  mals,  being  opa<te,  became  a  true  mirror  ;  and  I  there- 
fore hnd  no  difhculty  in  believing  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  ufed  a  linuiar  kind  of  j^iafs, 
cut  and  polifhcd,  for  mirrors.  This  glafs,  likewife,  could  not  be  broken  without  ex;- 
hibiting  tne  undulating  fcales,  lightly  (Iriated,  which  the  Trench  Vulciuilt  aihrnu-  he 
could  not  find  in  his  fpecimens.  While  I  now  write,  I  have  before  me  a  piece  with  a 
recent  fra<f^ure,  in  which  thele  waves  are  circular  and  coicentrical,  occupying  an  area 
of  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  common  centre  of  which  is  the  point  that  nceived  the 
blow  :  they  refemble  in  fome  manner  thofc  waves  which  a  Hone  produces  round  it 
ifthen  it  falls  perpendicularly  into  a  Handing  water. 

I  cannot  omit  another  rt  mark,  M.  Faujas  fays,  that  the  edges  of  this  glafs  whera 
they  are  .cry  thin,  if  prtlVnted  to  a  flrong  light,  are  a  little  tranfparent.  The  trani 
parency  of  the  tliinuelt  parts  of  the  glals  on  wb'ch  I  made  my  obfervatious,  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  common  faditious  glals,  is  certainly  not  equal  to  it  :  it  is  not,  however, 
lb  much  inferior  as  thit  naturaiill  feems  to  fuppofe.  A  fcale  three  lines  and  a  half  la 
thickntfs  being  prefei.icd  to  the  llaine  of  a  candle  afforded,  in  part,  a  paifage  to  the 
light;  and  another,  two  lines  thick,  being  interpof  d  between  the  eye  and  external  ob- 
jctifs,  permitted  a  confuted  light  of  them.  Another,  half  a  line  in  ihickncfs,  bting  Lid 
vn  a  book,  it  might  be  read  with  the  grcatell  diiiinctnvfs.  I  Iwve  entered  hito  thelo 
minute  details  the  bett(  r  to  (hew  the  perfect  quality  ot  this  glafs. 

'Ihe  opaciiy  of  this  glafs  in  the  mals  proceeds  from  a  very  lubtile,  and,  perhaps,  bi- 
tuminous fubliance,  incorporated  with  the  vitreous  matter,  and  rendering  it  d.i.k  like  a 
clouds  The  glafs  loies  this  lubflance  if  it  be  left  for  fome  hours  rc'-meltcd  in  the  cru. 
«iblc,  and  it  then  beconus  white. 

Bergman  obfervcd  that  the  lllandic  glafo,  whrtj -ixpofed  to  the  fire,  nxelts  with  difH- 
culty,  without  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubliance  as  a  flux.    In  this  it  differs  from 
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the  prefent  of  Lipari,  which  foon  begins  to  foften  in  the  furnace,  and  in  a  few  hours 
undergoes  a  complete  fufion. 

This  kind  of  glafs,  however,  is  not  the  moft  common  to  be  met  with  on  the  Monte 
della  Caftagna.  It  is  found  only  in  a  few  places,  fcattered  in  large  but  foiitary  maffes  ; 
nor  can  I  pretend  to  fay,  whether  thefe  are  remains  of  currents,  or  whether  they  were 
thrown  out  by  the  burning  gulphs. 

It  happens  to  thia  glafs  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  precious  (lones,  that  is,  that  the 
fame  piece  is  not  always  throughout  of  equal  purity  and  value ;  for,  on  breaking  fome 
of  thefe  malTes,  we  fomctimes  find  one  portion  very  pure  glafs,  fuch  as  has  been  already 
defcribed,  and  the  other  imperfect ;  ehher  becaufe  the  fufion  has  no*,  been  general,  the 
fubflance  containing  bodies  foreign  to  the  bafc,  or  becaufe  that  bafe  is  rather  an  enamel 
than  vitreous.  Thefe  bodies  are  feltfpars,  but  of  a  new  appearance.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  feltfpars  in  lavas,  and  fometimes  even  in  enamels  and  glafl'es  ;  of 
which  we  have  frequent  examples  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  other 
writers.  But  thefe  feltfpars  are  always  inferted  immediately  into  thefe  fubftances  with- 
out any  intervening  body.  Here,  however,  the  cafe  is  different :  every  feltfpar  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  rind  or  coating,  which,  when  it  is  extraQed  entire  from  the  enamel, 
appears  to  be  a  vitreous  globule,  about  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  clear  cinerepus 
colour.  If  we  break  this  globule,  we  find  within  it  the  half-fufed  fehlpar,  not  divcfted 
of  its  coating,  but  forming  one  body  with  it.  Thefe  globules  are  very  numerous,  and 
fometimes  by  their  confluence  form  groups  ;  and  they  are  very  diftindly  vifible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  black  colour  of  the  enamel. 

The  manner  in  which  this  coating  was  formed  around  the  feltfpars  I  conceive  to  be 
as  follows  :  when  the  enamel  was  fluid  and  inclofed  the  feltfpars,  it  aifted  as  a  flux  to 
their  external  parts,  and  combined  with  them  ;  and  from  this  combination  was  the 
rind  or  coating  produced,  while  the  internal  part  of  the  feltfpars  had  only  undergone 
a  femi-fufion,  becaufe  it  was  not  in  immediate  co.itadt  with  the  enamel.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  feltfpars  Ukewife  exifted  in  the  perfect  glafs  ;  but  the  heat  pro- 
bably being  more  adlivein  that  than  in  the  enamel,  they  were  completely  diffolved,  and 
the  entire  mafs  reduced  to  one  fimi!ar  confiftence.  As  a  proof  of  this  conjecture,  the 
funiace  produced  a  complete  homogoneity  of  parts  in  the  enamel  containing  thefe  ex- 
traneous globules. 

VI.  When  treating  of  the  rocks  of  the  caftlc  of  Lipari,  I  faid  they  were  formed  of 
a  cinereous  lava  of  a  feltfp'ar  bafe,  which  in  many  places  has  naffcd  into  glafs.  I  like- 
wife  remarked  that  the  lava,  as  well  as  the  large  pieces  of  glafs,  was  filled  with  globules 
apparently  not  diilimilar  to  the  bafe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Monte  della  Cadagna, 
not  far  I'rom  a  cottage,  the  habitation  of  one  of  the  labourers  who  dig  pumice,  there  is 
<x  current  ol'  fimilar  gl..i"s  that  falls  into  the  fea  in  Icveral  branches,  and  which  I  fliall  here 
coiiiider  as  the  fixtli  Ipecics.  This  g!,ifi,  however  has  a  more  fine  and  fliining  grain,  and 
its  frncturo  is  exavlly  Inch  as  we  obferve  in  glafs,  yet  in  beauty  it  is  little  iiilcrior  to  the 
fiftli  kind  ;  and  it  whitencfs,  or  more  properly  the  want  of  colour,  is  particularly  va- 
luable in  •A)lcanic  glalles,  (fmce  thole  which  have  this  quality  are  extremely  rare,)  this 
ct'ru;inly  has  conliilerable  claim  to  our  attention.  Not  that  it  is  entirely  colourlcfp,  as  it 
Contains  a  kind  of  obfcure  cloud,  which  gives  it,  when  viewed  in  the  mafs,  a  blackifii 
hue,  but  at  the  cdgis  it  appears  white.  Ihe  round  cinereous  bodies  with  which  it  is 
filled,  lonn  the  moll  pleafing  and  confpicuuus  contrail:,  and  render  the  glafs  irregularly 
fpotted.  I  have  large  pieces  of  the  fifth  fort  cut  and  poliflied.  Their  colour,  \vhiv,h  is 
that  ol  pitch,  gives  them  a  peculiar  beauty.  The  blackf.ll  and  choiccll ^^1arbles  of  Va- 
rciKi  and  Verona  arc  lar  uderior  to  them  in  ftncncfs  of  grain  and  hi  fire  >  yet,  from 
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thar  uniformity  of  colour,  they  are  lefs  beautiful  than  this  fpotted  glafs,  when  it  has  re* 
ceived  a  delicate  polifti  from  the  hands  of  the  artlft.  On  the  fhore,  where  the  ton  ent 
ftW  inio  the  fea,  we  find  pieces  of  all  fizes  rounded  and  fmoothed  by  the  continual 
a-ritation  of  the  fea ;  I  have  met  with  more  than  one  of  half  a  foot  and  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter. Notwithftanding  the  powerful  adion  of  the  waves  which  have  beaten  on  them- 
for  fo  long  a  time,  their  internal  parts  are  not  injured,  and,  when  cut  and  polifhetl,  they 
prefcnt  furfaces  very  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Tablets  of  this  kind  of  glafs  (and  theru  is 
no  want  of  pieces  of  a  proper  fize  to  form  them)  would  add  much  to  the  grandeur" 
and  fplendoui  of  any  fumptuous  gallery. 

IJut  difregarding  the  beauty  which  delights  the  eye,  let  us  proceed  to  objedts  that 
attraft  and  intereft  the  curiofity  of  the  philofophical  enquirer.  We  (hall  find  that  the 
cinereous  bodies  included  in  this  glafs  are  only  points  of  lava  with  a  feltfpar  bafe ;  and 
on  examining  in  various  places  the  current  of  this  glafs,  we  fhall  perceive  that  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  !uva  with  the  feltfpar  bafe,  of  which  thefe  orbicular  corpufcles 
are  compofed  ;  whence  we  /hall  not  hefitate  to  conclude,  that  from  this  ftonc  both  the 
lava  and  the  glafs  derive  their  origin,  and  that  we  find  fmall  particles  of  lava  fcattered 
through  the  latter,  becaufe  it  has  not  undergone  complete  fufion  ;  whence  we  find  fome 
pieces  coinpofed  partly  of  glafs  and  partly  of  this  fame  lava.  In  fome  of  thefe  pieces  we 
difcover  fmall  geodes,  or  thin  filaments  of  an  extremely  brilliant  and  tranfparent  glafs 
lefembling  in  miniature  the  hulkof  the  chefnut. 

VII.  Though  this  glafs  in  many  particulars  refembles  the  laft  fpecies,  it  yet  differs 
from  it  in  other?.  It  is  perfeft  like  that,  but  it  is  of  a  deeper  colour.  In  it,  likewife, 
the  fmall  globules  abound,  but  they  are  earthy  and  pulverizable  ;  every  one  is  detached 
in  its  diftinft  niche,  or  at  mod  is  only  faftened  to  it  by  a  few  points. 

The  defcription  of  this  feventh  fpecies  of  glafs  will  render  that  of  feveral  others  un- 
neceflary,  fince  the  glaffes  I  (hould  have  to  defcribe  contain' a  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  fimilar  globules,  differing  only  in  the  nature  of  the  bafe  inclofmg  them,  which  in 
fome  is  more  and  in  others  lefs  vitreous.  I  fhall  only  make  one  obfer\'ation,  which  I 
think  to  be  of  fome  importance,  relative  to  the  glaffes  I  here  omit.  Several  of  them 
have,  even  in  their  internal  parts,  fiffures  frequently  an  inch  in  breadth  an  1  three  inches 
in  length.  Thefe  are  not  entirely  varuitics,  but  are  frequently  croffeJ  by  mall  threads 
of  glals  conncded  at  their  two  extremities  with  the  fides.  The  hroadcfl  of  hefe  threads 
are  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  the  narroweft  fcarcely  a  line.  When  broken  they  have 
the  fragility  of  glafs,  and  arc  tound  to  be  a  moft  pMtcb  p,h(f,  being  colourlefs,  and 
extremely  tranlparent.  It  is  eaiy  to  conceive  that  thefe  threads  have  been  formed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  thofc  of  the  capillary  glafs  found  ia  fimilar  fiffures  in  the  third 
fpecies  of  glafs. 

VIII.  The  eighth  and  laft  kind  of  the  vitrifications  of  the  Monte  d?lla  Caflagna  may 
be  denominated  an  enamel  that  has  the  colour  and  lullre  of  afphaltum,  of  a  Icily  grain, 
a  very  fmall  degree  of  tranfparency  in  the  points  of  the  fradures,  and  of  cDiifiderable 
welglit  and  compaclnefs,  thout;h  it  is  extremely  friable.  It  is  found  in  foliiary  maffes, 
not  very  numerous,  and  the  broken  pieces  have  the  property  ol'  affiiming  a  globofe 
form.  Some  of  thefe  globes  relembie  thole  found  by  M.  Dolomirti  in  the  illand  ot  l*onz. 
I  have;  ben  favoured  with  two  of  the  latter  by  the  Abbe  Kortis ;  but  I  find,  that,  ex- 
cepting th'.'ir  globofe  figure,  they  differ  in  every  refpecl  from  thole  of  which  I  now  fpeuk. 
The  ghibes  of  I*on7:a  are  compofed  of  leaves  over  leaves,  of  an  inipertctc  enaintl,  do 
not  j;ive  fparks  with  ll.'el,  and  contain  feltipars  and  mica  ;  where;is  thcl'e  of  the  Monte 
delia  Caltai'M  rarely  include  a  few  feltfpars,  give  fparks  withftcti,  have  a  viircous  .-xp- 
pearance,  -.uid  arc  not  conipul'cd  of  plates  or  leaves. 
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Some  pieces  of  this  enamel,  broken  and  detached  from  the  nialTes,  are  in  one  part 
true  enamel,  and  in  another  lava.  I'he  latter  gives  few  fparks  with  fteel,  has  a  grain 
approaching  to  earthy,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  difcover,  has  for  its  bafe  a  foft  horn-done, 
from  which,  confequently,  the  enamel,  likewife,  derives  its  origiii. 

Thefc  are  the  principal  vitrifications  I  obferved  in  my  excurfions  to  the  Monte  della 
Caftagna.  Some  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  fince,  fome  trifling  differences  excepted, 
they  are  effentially  the  fame  with  thofe  defcribed.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
more  than  one  of  them  exhibits  manifefl  figns  of  having  once  flowed  down  the  fides . 
of  the  moun  ain,  in  the  thick  threads  and  vitreous  filaments  they  contain,  fimilar  to 
tliofe  we  fee,  on  a  lefler  fcale,  in  glafs  fufed  in  our  furnaces,  when  it  comes  into  contaft 
with  the  cold  air,  as  it  flows  down  an  inclined  plane. 

Everyone  of  thefe  eight  kinds  of  glafles  and  enamels  may  be  completely  re-melted- 
in  the  furnace.    When  fpeaking  of  the  compad  glafs  of  the  Rock  of  the  Caftle  of 
Lipari,  I  remarked  its  extraordinary  inflation  in  the  furnace,  and  faid  that  this  tume- 
faftion  ufi"  'Uy  ac-^mpanies  a  re-fufion,  in  our  fires,  of  folid  glafles,  and  volcanic  ena- 
mels.    I  then  hu.    in  view  thofe  of  the  Monte  della  Caftagna,  five  of  wliich,  though ' 
compact  and  folid,  in  the  furnace,  fwelled  high  above  the  edges,  notwithflanding  that,,, 
before  their  re-fufion,  they  only  filled  a  third  part  of  it.  In  the  defcription  of  other  glafles 
of  Li^  ari,   .  fliall  have  occafion  again  to  remark  the  fame  phenomenon,  on  which  I  fliall 
make  further  obfervations  in  another  part  of  this  work; 

Let  us  now  ^<roceed  to  confider  the  moft  remarkable  lavas  of  the  fame  place,  which- 
have  an  immediate  relation  with  the  glalfes  and  enamels,  from  bearing  forae  charafte- 
ridic  imprcfs  of  vitrification.     I  then  flatter  myfelf  I  (hall  have  given  a  fufficient  detail 
of  the  volcanic  products  of  this  famous  mountain. 

The  firit  fpecies  I  Ihall  defcribe  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilex ;  is  hard  and  compaft, 
and  proportionably  heavy,  of  a  filiceous  afpeft,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  giving  fparks  . 
with  ileel,  and  abounding  in  black,  rhomboidal,  well  preferved  flioerls.  When  it  was 
in  a  fl;ate  of  fluiJit)',  it  enclofed  within  it  feveral  bodies  of  a  di9;erent  nature  fi'om  it- 
felf ;  which  beinj.^  angular,  and  having  fliarp  edges^  fliew  that  at  the  time  they  wore  in- 
cluded in  it  ihey  were  not  in  adual  fufion.  Their  colour,  which  is  that  of  baked  brick,  . 
their  numerous  fiflures,  and  their  fragility,  incline  me  to  believe  that  they  have  been  cal- 
cined, probably  when  tiiey  were  taken  up  by  the  current. 

This  lava  is  r'"'>tted,  and,  in  many  places,  even  veined,  with  a  black  and  opake  enamel, 
harder  than  iti.  but  which  gives  but  few  fparks  wdth  fteel.  Its  afpett  is  between  the 
filiceous  and  ti;j  "'treous,  and  it  has  great  compaftnefs.  The  flioerls  it  contains  are 
unaltered.  Tl'.s  lava  is  difpofed  in  ftrata,  and  extends  a  confidcrable  way  in  fome  of 
the  hollows  of  the  mountain. 

The  extreme  blacknefs  and  homogeneity  of  the  enamel  into  which  this  lava  is  changed 
in  the  lurnaco,  p'-evcnts  the  eye,  at  the  firil  view,  from  difccrning  the  flioerls  it  contains ; 
but  they  are  difcoverable  with  the  lens.  They  have  loft  their  cryftalli/ation,  and  have 
alluincd  a  glol  ofe  figure,  a  certain  mark  of  fufion,  and  their  black  colour  is  tinged 
with  a  dead  greeii.  The  re-fufion  ftiews  that  this  lava  contains  a  number  of  feltfpar 
fcilcs,  winch  I  u  'irft  could  not  dil'cern  even  with  the  aid  of  the  lens.  Their  white  and 
fomewhut  changeable  colour  renders  them  vifible  on  the  extremely  black  ground  of  the 
rc-nulted  enamel. 

The  fcoond  lava  is  of  a  feltfpar  bafe,  partly  white,  and  partly  of  a  reddilh  yellow*.. 
it  has  a  lucid  gra.  •,  and  includes  amorphous  feltfpars,  unequally  diflributed,  being  rare 
in  lome  parts  and  abounding  ia  others,    in  many  places,  it  is  a  true  ghk,  diitributed 
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in  fmall  raafles  of  various  colours,  fome  black,  others  cinereous,  and  others  vhite :  the 
latter  is  as  trafparent  as  faftitious  glafs. 

This  lava  is  rather  rare;  at  Icalt  I  only  met  with  two  pieces  of  it,  aboL  ilie  middle 
•of  the  mountain ;  and  from  th>;ir  angles  and  fractures  I  judged  that  they  had  been  de- 
tached from  fo     ■  ^''^er  mafs. 

It  is  one  of  .  ■  very  few  kinds  which  molt  with  difficulty  in  the  furnace ;  hut  it  is  at 
length  r-ducc    to  a  black  porous  cr.amel    but  withoi  •     ^^  fufion  of  the  fellfpai-s. 

Ths:  thh\l  la. a  is  of  a  grey  colour,  hard,  compact,  'i.  .tvy,  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
j;rar.ulous.  It  has  for  its  bafe  the  pLtrcf.K  x,  and  pivi  s  vivid  fparks  fo  copioully  with 
■ileel  that  it  may  fupply  the  place  of  Hint.  When  viewt  '  in  the  dark  by  th«.-  lipht  of  a 
■candle,  it  fliines  fo  brightly  in  a  number  of  pomts,  that,  at  firlt  fijiht,  we  miglit  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  it  was  full  of  fmall  cryitallized  and  extremely  brilliant  zeo.itcs,  or 
little  lucH  fhoerls;  but  on  more  attentive  examination  we  difcovcr,  efpccially  in  the 
recent  fraftu»-^'s,  that  thefe  points  ar^  only  liM..!!  particles  of  glafs,  fcatlered  in  great 
abundance  throu;;li  its  whole  fubllanc. . 

On  one  fide  of  the  Monte  della  Callagna  there  are  prodigious  malTes  of  this  lava,  but 
■in  detached  pieces,  which  leave  us  in  uiiCtTt,iiiuy  wiilj  refpcct  to  its  origin. 

In  the  furnace  this  lava  produces  a  bl.tck  homogeneous  enamel,  compact,  and  (lightly 
'tranfparent  in  thofe  parts  ol  the  edges  which  are  thinntll. 

Ihe  fourth  fpecies  has  a  fcltlpathole  bafe,  and  likewife  contains  a  number  of  vitreous 
■particles,  but  which  approach  rath<T  to  the  nature  of  enamel  than  to  that  of  glafs. 

As  this  lava  is  extremely  white,  we  nn'glu  at  fird  be  induced  to  fufped  that  it  has 
■been  decompoled  by  fulphureous  acids ;  an  opinion  which  its  friability  appears  to 
confirm.  But  there  is  more  than  one  reafon  to  convince  us  <  f  the  contrary.  Firll,  the 
injury  which  this  lava  had  received  from  thefe  acid  would  have  extended  to  the  ena- 
mel, a6  I  have  fliewn  that  the  enameLs  and  vitriticatiuns  of  Vulcano  are  fcnfibly  altered 
by  thefe  volatile  falts,  whereas  the  prefent  enamel  is  not  at  all  affeclcJ.  Secondly,  as 
thefe  vapours  aft  on  the  furface  of  volcanic  proviudions,  the  decompofition  and  white- 
nefs  do  nc.  ufually  enter  very  deep  into  them ;  and  tlit-  luicleus  of  thife  produfts  re- 
tains its  '.oj.nii  and  primitive  compadnefs.  An  example  of  this  we  ha\e  already  no- 
ticed in  h.  (jvas  of  Solfatara  and  its  environs*;  and  we  fliall  foon  have  occafion  to 
inenik,;,  ^'.w^'.ur  in  thofe  of  Lipari,  not  far  Irom  the  Stovtvs,  <ir  hot  baths.  The  prefent 
kva,  ho5;'vc(,  which  is  in  detached  pieces,  many  f»et  in  thicki.cfs,  has  the  fame  white- 
nefs  and  friability  on  its  furlace  and  in  its  tnoft  intern  1  parts.  LalUy,  thtle  vapours,  in 
decompofing  volcanic  produds,  take  away  the  rougi.iKis  of  the  parts;,  and  render  the 
furface  fmoolh  and  m<<rc  or  lels  lolt  to  the  touch  ;  but  this  lava  retains  the  lame  rough- 
nels  in  every  part.  I  mud  here  add,  that,  in  all  my  re iLarche-s  about  the  ^^!nte  della 
Caflagna,  1  have  not  found  any  part  of  it  which  Ihcw  figns  of  the  uitluence  ul  ihele  lul- 
phureous  vapours. 

The  furnace  in  a  few  hours  reduces  this  lava  into  a  grofs  enamel  (  f  little  adhefion,  and 
of  which  many  parts  are  not  vitrified  ;  but  in  a  longer  time,,  it  |  aifcs  into  a  true  ho- 
mogeneous and  extremely  jjoious  glafs. 

'ihe  fil'h  and  lall  lava  nuy  be  confidercd  in  many  diiTerent  points  of  view,  each  of 
which  delerves  to  be  didinttly  notice  i;  ;  the  fire  ami  elailic  fluids  ha\ing  produced  sery 
ditlerent  qualities  in  the  lame  produd.     The  following  are  the  princi}  al  : 

If  we  break  amalsof  this  lava  into  fcvcral  piecis,  ve  liail  find  ihat  I.  nie  of  thim  have 
nuny  cracks  or  filfurcs  :  fomecxt-.nding  lengthuife,  and  which  leein  lo  have  btenpro- 

•  See  Chap   11. 
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duced  by  the  retiring  of  the  parts  on  congelation,  and  thers  of  a  roundilh  ffrm,  pro- 
bably tlie  efll'ft  of  thv?  action  of  the  -  ladic  gales,  '^"hcl  fiffures  are  furrounded  witlb 
fibres,  knotted  and  twifted  in  ^  thouund  ways,  and  referuSjling  thofe  found  in  thecavi- 
tit'3  (jf  iotne  kinds  of  pumice  ;  except  that  the  fibres  of  the  latter,  the  fin^ft  at  leaft,  have 
tile  luftre  and  colour  of  filver,  wlicreas  thcfc  are  of  a  dark  grey,  and  a  ftrudure  not  at 
ali  vitreous. 

Orhcr  pieces  of  the  fame  lava  have  not  tbefe  filTures,  and  differ  from  the  former  like- 
wife  in  other  refpecLs  Ti.ofe  before  di fcn:)ed  are  ii  ht,  and  have  a  fpcnginefs  fimilar 
to  that  of  fonie  burnt  boa.  -i,  as  alfo  great  Iridbility  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  are 
compitT,  h.ird,  heavy,  .ind  contain  fmall  and  fhinijjg  parti  les of  ;_Iafs, 

Oilers  iiillead-of  thele  particles  or  points  have  a  vitreo  >  ground,  but  fcattered  over 
with     iiall  globules  of  lava. 


Laltly.oth' 
with  ill  -•  ab 

The  colo^ir  < 
as  far  as  I    :- 

Having  th 
Monte  dolla  d 
treous,  I  fli.dl  h 


vc  pafl'  d  into  glafs,  which  would  be  very  perfe-^ 
d  globules. 
*'a,  where  there  are  no  vitreous  parts,  if 


-e  it  not  mixed 


.  ;  v;,^',  and  its  baH  , 
liorn-floiie.     In  the  furnace  it  produces  ^  fcoi ..  *.e  ju-,  enamel, 
■.d  t!ie  principal  volcn   ic  products  of  Campo  Bidiico  ?nd  the 
which  are  pumices,  glafT  s,  enamels,  and  lavas,  moreo    lefs  vi» 
vc  a  few  remarks,  before  I  procevd  to  defcribe  tlie  other  objedtS' 
th.it  drew  my  atteiuion  on  iii(?  remauiing  parts  of  the  Ihores  of  the  ifland. 

'I'hough  Campo  Bianco  and  the  Monte  della  Caflagna  are  confidered  as  two  diftinft 
mountains,  they  are  fo  connefted  together  \nd  continued  that  they  may  very  juftly  be 
elteenied  only  one  ;  or  at  leafl  as  forming  a  fuigle  group  in  the  ifland.  The  identity 
of  the  produds  in  both,  cmifirms  -n  fome  nieafure  the  unity  of  this  group.  In  the  part 
abounding  with  pumices,  we  meet  at  every  (lop  with  detached  pieces  of  glafs,  and  on 
the  Monte  della  Caltagna  amid  the  glaffes  we  find  numerous  pumices ;  a  part  of  the 
folid  kinds  of  which  are  dug  here  alter  removing  the  maffes  of  glafs  under  which  they 
are  buried. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  tliough  this  mountainous  group  when  feen  from  the 
fea  appears  ifolated,  yet,  on  afccnding  to  the  fummit,  we  fir.d  that  it  extends  far  to  the 
weft,  as  we  fhall  perceive  more  diftiiictly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Stoves  of  Lipari.. 
I  believe,  therefore,  I  fhould  not  exaggerate  were  I  to  fay  that  this  group  of  mountains^ 
taken  in  its  whole  extent,  has  a  circuit  of  eight  miles;  nor  is  the  extent  of  its  vitnfications- 
lefs,  if  in  thefe  we  include  likcwile  the  pumices,  which  are  in  faft  only  a  lefs  perfet^ 
glafs. 

But  how  much  more  extenfivc,  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  muft  have  been  this  traft  of- 
vitrified  fubdanccs  in  the  ages  immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  ifland  1  We 
have  already  lecn  how  the  rain  waters,  that  drain  toward  the  fea  from  the  fummit  of 
Campo  Bianco,  have  ilceply  corroded  and  furrowed  its  declivity.  The  ravages  which 
the  waves  of  the  fea  have  made,  and  are  continually  making,  have  alreauy  been  de- 
fcribed,  and  are  fufHciently  proved  by  the  heaps  of  pumices  fallen  along  the  (hore,  and 
thofe  which  float  on  the  waves  attiie  loot  of  Campo  Bianco  ;  for  neither  a  north  nor  a. 
north-eaft  wind  can  blo^v  without  a  prodigious  quantity  of  thefe  light  flones  being  wafted 
into  the  harbour  of  Lipari. 

The  devailations  wliicli  the  vitreous  mountain  della  Caflagna  has  fufFered,  and  is  daily 
fulTering,  on  the  fide  beaten  by  the  fea,  are  likewife  very^'great.     That  thefe  have  for- 
merly been  very  contiderable,  is  proved  by  the  finalt  vitreotis  rocks  within  the  fea,  which, 
there  is  no  doubt  anciently  ieiiiied  one  w;)ole  witli  the  mou  ntain,  and  have  been  fepa'.- 
rated  from  it  by  the  corroliuu  and  delti  udloa  of  the  intervening  glalTes, 
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In  this  extenfiTe  group  of  moontains  and  their  environs,  we  find  no  charafleAftic 
nurks  of  the  exiftence  of  ancient  craters.  It  is  true,  that  In  feveral  places  we  find  caVi> 
tie*  that  approach  to  a  round  form ;  but  they  leave  us  in  abfolute  uncertainty  whether 
they  have  been  mouths  of  vOlcanos,  (ince  we  meet  with  fimilar  ones»  and  much  more 
fpecioQs,  in  countries  not  volcanized.  It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  that  Campo  Bi- 
anco jmd  the  Monte  delta  Caftagna  are  the  produce  of  fucceflive  eruptions,  fome  of  which 
have  formed  currents^  and  others  been  thrown  into  the  ^r.  Of  the  former  we  have 
fcen  naany  proofs  both  in  the  pumices  and  the  glaifes ;  and  the  detached  and  folitary 
I^eces  of  thefe  fame  fubftances  are  fufEcient  evidence  of  the  latten 

With  refped  to  the  glafles,  befides  thofe  which  are  fcattered  folitarily  on  the  Monte 
delta  Caftagna,'  we  meet  with  them  difperfed  in  like  manner  on  Campo  Bianco.  The 
ejedions  of  thefe  fubftances  from  the  volcanos  have  likewife  extended  beyond  thefe 

Elacesy  as  I  began  to  find  them  fcattered  among  the  lavas  before  I  arrived  at  Campo 
iianco.  We  have  alfo  feen  that  fome  kinds  of  the  pumices  bear  evident  marks  of  hav« 
ing  been  thrown  into  the  air  from  the  volcanic  gulphs.    Tliis  I  now  judge  to  havs 
been  ihe  origin  of  the  pulverised  pumice  with  which  Campo  Bianco  abounds.     I  at 
firft  imagined  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fuperficial  corrofion  of  the  rain-water,  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmoiphere ;  but  in  more  than  one  deep  excavation  made  on  the 
Xpot,  where  either  the  rains  have  not  penetrated,  or  if  they  have,  mud  have  been  unable 
to  corrode,  fix)m  want  of  impetus,  I  found  the  lame  abundance  of  pulverized  pumice : 
I  am  therefore  of.ojHnioD,  this  muft  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  fame  volcano  that 
ejeded  the  pumices.    Such,  in  faft,  is  the  conftant  effed  obfervable  in  burning  moun- 
tains ;  winch,  when  they  eje£t  lavas  and  other  ignited  bodies,  throw  out  at  the  fame 
time  clouds  of  afhes,  which,  when  attentively  examined,  are  found  to  be  only  a  mixture 
of  fmall, particles  of  the  larger  bodies  ejeded.    I  have  made  the  fame  obfervatlon  rela* 
;tive  to  the  fiery  ftiowers  of  Vefuvius  andthe  ejedtons  of  Stromboli. 
'     We  have  feen  that  the  primordial  rocks,  which,  by  their  Uquefadion,  have  given 
'birth  to  Campo  Bianco,  the  Monte  della  Caftagna,  and  the  vail  rock  on  which  the 
•caitle  of  the  iflttid  ftands,  were  for  the  moil  part  feltfpar  or  petrofilex,  lometimes  con* 
•verted  hito  pvmices,  fometimes  into  ghifles  and  enamels,  and  fometimes  into  mixed  lavas 
containing  more  or  lef$  vitreous  parts.    In  defcribing  thefe  vitreous  paits,  and  the  large 
mafl^  of  glafe  that  are  a  continuation  of  the  lavas,  I  have  not  attempted  to  determine 
whether  it  has  been  the  confequence  of  a  more  vehement  heat,  that  the  lava  has  in  fome 
places  been  changed  ioto  giafs,  or  becaufe  that  in  ibme  parts  it  was  more  eafy  vitriHable.' 
jSoth  opmions  appear  probable,  and  poflibly  both  may  be  true,  according  to  the  difi'e- 
rence  of  circumuances.     Where  a  lava  retains  the  nature  of  lava  for  fome  extent,  and 
then  changes  uito  glafs,  i  find  no  difficulty  in  fuppofmg  that  its  vitrification  has  been 
the  confequence  of  a  more  intenfe  heat :  but  wherever  large  mafi^  of  lava  exhibit  points 
of  glafs,  not  only  externally,  but  even  deep  in  their  interior  parts,  it  does  not  feem  very 
natural  to  fuppofe.that  thefe  can  have  been  the  efFe£t  of  a  flronger  adion  of  the  fire 
upon  thofe  pomts  of  the  lava  4  they  mufl  rather  be  afcribed  to  a  greater  aptitude  in  the 
lava  itfelf  to  vitrify  in  thofe  parts. 

And  here  aa  opportunity  prcfents  itfelf  to  mention  an  appearance  I  obfervcd,  which 
certainly  merits  fome  attention.  In  making  the  circuit  of  the  fides  of  Campo  liianco, 
and  the  Monte  della  Caflagna,  I  fometimes  met  with  ifolated  malfes  which  any  pcrfon 
without  the4eafl  doabt  would  have  pronounced  to  be  glafs,  as  in  fa£l  they  were  exter- 
nally, this  glafs  inclining  to  a  yellow  or  blue  colour,  being  very  fmooth,  and  promifmg 
to  prove  extremely  fine.  But  on  breaking  one  of  them  it  was  found  to  be  a  pure  and 
ftniple  lava,  coated  with  a  flight  varnifh  of  ^[lafs,  like  the  glazing  of  an  earthen  veflel.   I 
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at  firft  imagined  that  the  heat  had  aded  more  powerfully  ojx  the  furface  of  thefe  lavas 
tvhen  fluid,  than  on  their  intenial  parts  :  but  a  further  examination  convinced  me  this 
fuppofition  was  ill  founded  ;  for  more  than  one  of  thefe  maflfes  were  angular,  and  in 
fome  places  difcovered  old  fraftures  which  fometimes  had  a  conchoidal  figure.  I  could 
alfo  fometimes  join  two  pieces  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they  had  once  . 
formed  a  larger  whole.  In  thefe  cafes  the  vitreous  varnilh,  which  was  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  one-fixth  of  a  line,  was  equally  extended  over  the  angles,  the  fractures,  and  even  • 
the  furfaces  by  which  the  two  pieces  might  be  fo  exaftly  joined.  It  was  impoflible, 
therefore,  not  to  conclude  that  this  vamifh  had  beea  produced  pofterior  to  the  afkion 
of  the  fire.  But  by  what  caufe  ?  I  candidly  confefs  1  know  not :  I  can  only  fay,  that 
on  examining  volcanic  glafles  on  the  fpot  I  have  found  that  fome  of  them,  in  the  parts 
mod  expofed  to  the  aftton  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  elements,  have  contrafted  a  kind 
of  opal-appearance,  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  entirely  fuperficial.  May  not 
the  fame  caufe,  whatever  it  be,  which  gives  this  pleafmg  polifh  to  glafs,  by  afting  on  ' 
the  lava,  cover  it  with  a  vitreous  varniih  ?  I  (hall  not,  however,  venture  to  determine 
any  thing  pofitively, 

I  (hall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  thefe  places  with  fome  remarks  on  the  univerfal 
fterility  that  reigns  through  them,  though  their  origin  is  anterior  to  the  records  of  hif. 
tory.  If  we  except  a  few  lichens  attacned  to  the  fiffures  of  the  glaffes,  there  is  no 
veftige  of  a  Angle  living  vegetable  over  the  whole  Monte  della  Caftagna ;  and  on  Campo 
Bianco,  as  has  before  been  faid,  they  are  extremely  rare.  This  fterility  is  &  confequence 
of  the  vitreous  nature  of  the  mountain,  which  info  many  ages  has  not  been  decompofed 
into  a  vegetable  earth,  and  according  to  every  appearance  will  continue  the  fame  for  a 
long  feries  of  centuries  to  come.  Among  all  volcanic  produ£):s,  the  vitrified  fub* 
fiances  are  the  moft  refra£lory  to  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  a^ion  of  the 
humid  elements.  This  fimple  obfervation  may  teach  us  how  uncertain  are  all  attempts 
to  determine  the  epochs  of  the  flowing  of  lavas  from  the  greater  or  lefs  change  they 
may  have  fuffered  from  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  combined  with  that  of  other  de^ 
ftru£tive  agents ;  the  degree  of  fuch  alteration  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  lava 
itfelf,  according  as  it  may  be  more  or  lefs  earthy,  or  more  or  lefs  vitreous.  We  may  ' 
indeed,  with  the  utmoftTeafon,  afcribe  an  antiquity  almoft  tranfcending  our  conception 
to  a  volcanic  glafs,  or  a  vitreous  lava,  which  fhall  naturally  have  been  reduced  to  an 
earthy  foil,  proper  for  the  produ£tion  and  nourifhment  of  plants. 

The  abundance  of  the  objedis  prefented  by  this  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari,  has  com- 
pelled us  to  be  fomewhat  diflufe ;  but  this  it  was  impofTible  to  avoid,  without  failing  in 
accuracy.  This  prolixity  will,  however,  be  compenfated,  by  the  brevity  with  which  the 
other  productions  of  the  bafe  <^  the  ifland  may  be  defcribed }  fince,  though  we  have 
fcarcely  examined  more  than  a  third  part,  the  remainder  offer  only  a  few  fa^s  deferving 
obfervation.  » 

Beyond  the  pumices  the  lavas  again  appear,  beginning  from  the  Punta  del  Segno  Nero, 
and  extending  in  a  chain  of  feveral  miles,  which  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  defcends  in  pre- 
cipices  and  craggy  declivities.  Thefe  lavas,  with  refpe£l  to  their  compofition,  will  not 
greatly  attraft  the  attention  of  the  volcanift,  fince  in  that  they  do  not  differ  from  thofe 
of  other  volcanos ;  they  will  only  excite  his  notice  for  their  currents,  which  in  fome 
places  defcend  feparately,  and  in  others  interfeft,  and  pafs  over  each  other.  For  the 
extent  of  three  miles  they  do  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  any  alteration  but  that  which 
is  the  effeft  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which  in  them  isl  extremely  fmall ;  but  when  we 
arrive  oppofite  to  Saline,  and  tack  the  boat  towards  the  Straight  of  Volcano,  we  find 
them  all  more  or  lefs  decompyfed  by  fulphureous  acid  fumes.    They  prefent  a  highly 
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varied  fcenery,  from  the  diverfity  of  colours  they  exhibit ;  among  which  the  red  and 
white  are  moft  confpicuous.  On  a  nearer  examination  they  are  found  foft,  and  feme  of 
them  pulverizable ;  but  the  decompofition  only  reaches  to  a  fmall  depth  ;  thefe  lavas 
flill  preferving,  in  their  internal  parts,  their  hard  grain  and  natural  compa6lnefs.  Several 
of  them  are  covered  with  a  cruft  of  fulphate  of  lime  (felenite). 

The  lavas  thus  changed  by  the  aftion  of  thefe  falts,  extend  only  from  the  fea-fliore  to 
the  part  oppofite  Vulcano ;  leaving,  however,  fome  intervening  vacancies.  Such  is  that 
denominated  La  Grotta  della  Signora,  formed  by  a  fpacious  incurvatioii  of  the  (hore 
hollowed  out  of  the  lava,  which  may  be  termed  a  breccia,  fmce  it  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  angular  and  irregular  pieces  of  lava  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  united  together, 
and  which,  not  being  extremely  folid,  has  eafily  been  broken  and  excavated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves. 

Proceeding  farther  we  find  the  fea  make  an  incurvature,  and  form  a  fmall  bay  called 
the  Valle  di  Muria,  which,  from  the  interefting  objefts  it  prefents,  merits  to  be  fomewhat 
particularly  defcribed.  On  its  fides  rife  high  and  fteep  rocks  of  lava,  half  demoliflied, 
the  fallen  pieces  of  which  lie  in  heaps  on  the  (hore.  In  feveral  places  this  lava  exhibits 
no  traces  of  having  fuifered  any  alteration  from  the  adion  of  the  fulphureous  acids ;  but 
in  others  a  decompofition  very  fenfibly  appears ;  nor  is  it  wanting  in  incruflations  of 
fulphate  of  lime,  of  a  red  tinge,  though  fome  remain  very  white.  But  neither  in  thefe 
places,  nor  in  others  before  mentioned,  do  thefe  fumes  any  longer  aft,  no  fmell  of  ful- 
phur  is  perceived,  nor  any  vapour  feen  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  remains  of  internal 
conflagration  have  long  fince  been  extinft. 

Among  thefe  lavas  we  likawife  find  enamels  and  pumices.  Sometimes  the  former 
are  feparated  from  the  latter,  and  fometimes  one  part  of  the  fame  piece  is  pumice  and 
the  other  enamel.  The  latter  is  opake,  of  a  cinereous  colour,  friable,  of  a  fcaly  grain, 
and,  as  I  judge,  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe.  The  pumice  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  compaft  and 
heavy,  and  of  a  filamentous  grain.  Both  the  pumices  and  enamels  frequently  contain 
feltfpars,  thqn|ti  fcarcely  difccrnible,  and  fome  fcales  of  black  fhoerls. 

Both  thefenidics  produce  in  the  furnace  a  black  enamel, with  many  bubbles  in  that 
afforded  by  the  enamel,  but  fewer  in  the  product  of  the  pumice :  the  fhoerls  and  feltfpars 
fufe  in  both. 

Among  thefe  decompounded  lavas  wc  meet  with  certain  curious  and  beautiful  objefls, 
which  derive  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  from  filtration.  Two  of  thefe  '  'W  defcribe, 
after  having  given  fome  idea  of  the  lava  in  which  they  are  obferved. 

This  lava  is  white,  friable  to  a  certain  depth,  and  manifeftly  (hews  a  ditci.  nipofition  by 
fulphureous  acids.  It  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  in  many  places  difpofed  in  flftata  ;  and 
its  ftratification  is  probably  that  of  the  (lone  from  which  it  originated.  It  is  full  of 
fmall  cells,  and  other  minute  cavities,  within  ^hich  the  objefts  I  mentioned  make  their 
appearance.  •  , 

The  firft  of  thefe  confiils  of  minute  cryftallizations  i>f  fhoerls.  From  the  internal 
fides  of  feveral  of  thefe  cells  and  cavitios  projeft  very  (lender  (hoerls,  which  form  fome- 
times a  kind  of  plume,  at  others  a  fan  in  miniature,  at  others  a  tru(^  or  bunch,  and  at 
others  they  are  detached,  and,  when  viewed  with  the  lens,  refemble  minute  brifUes  of  a 
dark  chefnut  colour.  A  fimilar  appearance  I  obferved  in  the  filfurcs  of  a  lava  of  Solfa- 
tara  •.  I  am  of  opinion*  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  filtration,  after  the  hardening  of  the  lava; 
fince,  though  it  is  certainly  very  common  to  find  flioerls  in  lavas,  they  are  always  f  lund 
incorporated  within  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  cxKted  in  the  (tone,  their  original 
matrix,  and  never  detached  from  the  lava,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe.  •    . 


See  Cb?p.  II. 
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The  fecond  filtration  has  produced  fmall  quartzofe  cryftals;  and  the  maimer  m  which 
they  are  diftributed  in  the  lava,  and  their  prodigious  number,  render  them  a  very  Angu- 
lar phenomenon  among  volcanic  objefts.  Wherever  the  lava  is  fcabrous,  wherever  it 
has  folds,  finuofities,  cavities,  or  fiffures,  it  is  full  of  thefe  cryftallizations.  The  larger 
cryftals  extend  to  thrne  lines  and  a  half  in  dimenfion  ;  but  thefe  are  extremely  rare, 
and  almoft  always  ill-forme  J.  The  greater  part  are  about  half  a  line.  When  we  view 
a  piece  of  this  lava  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  fparkles  in  every  part ;  but  on  a  more  attentive 
examination  we  difcover  the  fingle,  minute,  quartzofe  cryftals,  which  may  be  difcerned 
(till  more  clearly  by  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

Thefe  cryftals  generally  confift  of  an  hexagonal  prifm,  infixed  by  the  lower  part  into 
the  lava,  and  in  the  upper  terminated  by  an  hexagonal  pyramid,  the  fides  of  which  are 
for  the  moft  part  ifofceles  triangles.  The  form  of  thefe  pyramids,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  fame,  neither  with  refped  to  the  number  nor  the  figure  of  the  fides,  and  the 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  pnfms.  Three  cryftals  alone,  among  the  great  number  I 
examined,  were  terminated  by  two  pyramids :  the  prifm  was  attached  to  the  lava  in  a 
few  points,  and  the  pyramids  projefted  out.  This  kind  of  cryftals  is  extremely  brilliant, 
and  of  the  firft  water.  There  is  fcarcely  one  which  is  not  ftreaked  tranfverfely  like 
rock  cryftals.  The  moft  regular  are  in  fmall  cavities,  without,  however,  entirely  cover- 
ing the  fides  of  them,  as  is  ufual  with  the  geodes.  Not  a  few  of  them  likewife  are 
found  out  of  thefe  cavities,  in  fome  parts  of  the  lava :  thefe  are  frequently  (hort  and 
grouped,  not  without  fome  confufion  of  the  prifms  and  pyramids. 

The  lava  which  is  embelliflied  with  thefe  cryftallizations  forms  immenfe  rocks,  and 
vaft  elevations  hanging  over  the  fea,  which,  wherever  they  are  broken  to  a  certain  depth, 
are  found  to  contam  thefe  cryftals,  accompanied  by  capillary  (hoerls,  fuch  as  have  been 
already  defcribed  ;  but  the  latter  are  not  very  numerous. 

It  is  well  known  that  rock  cryftals  fometimes  contain  within  them  extraneous  bodies, 
fuch  as  fmall  tufts  of  amianthus  or  afbeftus,  metallic  fulphures,  earthy  particles,  and 
even  cryftallized  fhoerls  of  various  fizes.  I  have  in  my  pofteflion  a  grdip  of  needle- 
formed  cryftals,  from  Mount  St.  Gothard,  within  which  are  feven  fmall  prifms  of  black 
and  ftriated  ihoerl.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  thefe  minute  cryftals,  relative  to  the 
capillary  ftioerls,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  fa£ls :  Firft,  I  have  found  in  a  fifiure 
of  the  lava,  a  quartzofe  cryftal,  containing  a  group  of  capillary  (hoerls,  in  part  included 
within  it  and  partly  proje^ing  out.  Secondly,  the  apex  of  a  fimilar  group  or  tuft  pro- 
jeAed  from  one  fide  of  the  fame  piece  of  lava,  and  buried  itfelf,  with  extended  threads, 
within  the  pyramids  of  three  cryftals  that  formed  a  knot.  Thirdly,  one  cryftal  was  per- 
forated from  fide  to  fide  by  a  needle  of  flioerl,  the  two  ends  of  which  projeQied  out;  and 
many  fimilar  needles  projected  from  the  furface  of  another  cryftal.  1  might  produce 
many  other  inftances  of  thefe  fports  of  nature  equally  curious  ;  but  thefe  appear  to  lue 
fufficient  to  prove  my  aflertion,  as  alfo  another  truth,  which  is,  that  the  formation  of 
thefe  capillary  fhoerls  muft  have  preceded  that  of  the  quartzofe  cryftals ;  otherwife  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  how  the  former  fliould  have  penetrated  the  fubftance  of  the 
latter. 

I  have  genenlly  experienced  that  the  decompofitlon  of  lavas  was  an  obftacle  to  their 
perfeft  fufion ;  and  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  lava.  In  the  furnace  it  vitrified  fu- 
perficially,  with  fome  beginning  of  internal  fufion  ;  but  the  pieces  dill  preferved  tlie  ' 
form  they  before  had.  Having  broken  feveral  of  thefe  pieces,  I  examined  the  cavities, 
which,  according  to  the  preceding  obfervations,  muft  contain  the  cryftals  of  which  I  have 
been  Ipeaking.  I  in  htl  found  them  there,  and,  to  my  great  furprife,  perfectly  un- 
changed i  as  I  could  not  difcern,  in  either  the  prilms  or  pyramids,  the  flighteft  flaw  or 
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fcratch,  and  they  even  retained  their  brilliancy  and  tranfparency.  I  obferved  that  fome 
of  them  had  been  overflowed,  if  I  may  ufe  the  term,  by  the  lava  fuperficially  re<melted, 
to  one-third  or  a  half  of  the  prifm,  and  fome  of  them  quite  to  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid ; 
but  the  part  which  rofe  above  the  lava  was  perfeftly  well  preferved.  Very  different 
was  the  cafe  with  the  fhoerls,  which,  by  their  melting,  had  left  blackiih  fpots  on  the  lava, 
though  in  more  than  one  of  thefe  the  traces  of  the  fhoerl  might  ftill  be  didinguiflied. 

A  third  flone,  the  origin  of  which  I  likewife  afcribe  to  filtration,  is  a  femi-tranfparent 
calcedony,  of  a  milky  whitenefs,  with  a  flightly  blueifli  call.  It  is  found  in  reniform  or 
kidney-ihaped  pieces,  within  the  lavas  of  the  above-mentioned  Valle  di  Muria,  and  ftill- 
more  plentifiiily  on  the  fea-Oiore.  The  fmallelt  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  largefl 
eight,  and  fome  twelve  inches.  There  are  few  of  them  which  have  not  knobs  and  ca- 
vities ;  the  latter  commonly  form  geodes  of  minute  quartzofe  cryftals,  but  of  which  little- 
more  is  difcerntble  than  the  pyramid.  It  is  well  known  that  calcedonies  differ  very 
much  in  hardnefs.  The  prefent  are  extremely  hard,  and,  from  the  ftrength  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fparks  they  give  with  fteel,  equal  the  bed  flints.  They  will  likewife  cut  fac« 
titious  glafs ;  but  in  this  they  do  not  excel  the  fmall  quartzofe  cryftals  produced  by 
filtration,  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken. 

On  breaking  fome  of  thefe  calcedonies,  one  of  them  was  found  to  contain  two  extra- 
neous bodies ;  that  is,  a  fmall  piece  of  lava  and  fome  fulphate  of  lime  cryftallized;  which 
were  probably  taken  in  by  the  particles  of  the  calcedony,  while  in  a  ftate  ef  fluidity  dr 
foftnefs. 

Thefe  fubilances,  which  are  found  on  and  within  the  lavas,  and  are  foreign  to  diem, 
derive  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  firom  their  decompofition  caufed  by  the  fulphureous. 
acids,  or  even  by  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere.  The  coherence  of  their  conftituent 
parts  being  deftroyed,  particles  of  them  are  carried  away  and  depoHted  by  the  water 
m  the  cavities  and  fiflures  of  the  lavas,  where,  from  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  they 
produce  ftala6litical  concretions  of  different  kinds  according  to  their  relpeftive  natures. 
If  the  lapidarious  moKlure  be  a  mixture  of  filex,  alumine,  magnefia,  lime,  and  iron,  in 
certain  proportions,  it  will  cryftallize  into  fhoerls ;  or  if  it  be  entirely  or  princijKilly 
filiceous,  it  will  produce  quartzofe  cryftals.  If  again  this  moifture,  in  which  the  filex 
is  fo  abundant,  contain  likewife  a  fmall  quantity  of  alumine,  it  will  confolidate  into  maffes 
of  calcedony,  which  will  take  the  form  cf  the  cavities  that  have  received  the  moifture. 

This  latter  ftone  has  been  difcovered  in  other  lavas.  Such  are  the  Vicentine,  called 
Enidri  Vicentini,  from  the  drops  of  water  which  they  fometimes  contain.  My  fpecimens 
have  none ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any  have  been  found  equal  to  them  in  fize  in  volcanic 
countries.  In  fome  of  them,  their  milky  whitenefs  is  interrupted  by  rofe-coloured  fpots; 
which  colour  is  probably  derived  from  the  iron  that  tinged  the  lava  before  its  decom*^ 
pofnion. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  two  things  more  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which  I  ob- 
Cerved  before  I  returned  to  the  haven  of  Lipaii,  which  is  diftant  about  three  miles  from 
the  Valle  di  Muria. 

Firft,  there  are  two  rocks  within  the  channel  of  Vulcano ;  one  nearly  of  a  triangular 
fiiape,  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  called.  Pietra 
Luiiga,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  gate  in  lite  middle  of  it,  through  which  fmall 
veffels  may  pafs.  The  other  is  of  the  fame  height,  but  has  greater  breadth,  and  is  about 
two  hundred  paces  diftant  from  the  former.  The  matter  of  which  both  are  formed  is 
the  fame ;  that  is,  a  decompofed  lava,  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  extremely  refembling 
that  of  the  Valle  di  Muria,  which  contains  the  quartzofe  and  fhoerlaceous  cryftalliza- 
tions  -f  though  in  this  none  are  to  be  found.    Tt\e  lavas  of  Lipari  extending  along  the 
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fliore,  in  fW>nt  of  thefe  two  rocks,  are  partly  of  the  fame  quality,  which  inclines  me  to 

'  believe  that  anciently  thefe  lavas  formed  one  continued  whole  with  the  two  rocks, 
though  the  former  is  didant  from  them  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the  latter  a 
full  mile ;  and  therefore  that  the  channel  which  feparates  Vulcano  from  Lipari,  and 

'  which  is  but  narrow,  mud  once  have  been  much  narrower.  I  have  likewife  frequently 
obferved,  when  the  fea  has  been  perfeftly  calm,  rocks  under  water,  between  the  twO' 

'  'above-mentioned  and  the  (hore  of  Vulcano  ;  whence  it  appears  to  me  not  improbable 
that  this  iiland  was  formerly  united  to  Lipari,  and  that  the  incelTant  beating  of  the  waves 
has  in  time  formed  this  channel  or  ftrait,  in  the  fame  manner  that  many  other  (traits,  of 
much  greater  breadth,  have  been  produced  by  the  fea. 

The  fecond  obfervation  I  had  to  make  refpefts  the  appearance  of  Monte  della  Guardia 
as  feen  from  the  fea.     It  there  appears  bifurcated,  from  the  projet^ing  of  a  much 

.  fmaller  mountain,  culled  Monte  Gallina,  from  its  north-ead  fide.     The  roots  of  Monte 

.  della  Guardia,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  fide,  are  in  the  fea ;  and  fome  parts  of  them 
afford  pumices,  which  higher  up  are  buried  under  vad  accumulations  of  lava  that  has 
flowed  over  them.  Befides  the  pumices,  feveral  of  thefe  lavas,  in  the  diredion  of  the 
fouth'Weft,  prefent  large  mafles  of  glafs,  partly  detached,  and  partly  incorporated  withia 
them.  If  to  thefe  two  kinds,  of  vitrifications  we  add  the  others  which  lie  under  the 
Caflle  of  Lipari,  and  on  its  fides,  and  which  make  a  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  Monte  della 
Guardia,  we  ihall  perceive  how  nuich  this  mountain  muft  have  abounded  in  vitreous 
eruptions ;  an  abundance  which  will  appear  ftill  greater  when  we  come  hereafter  to 
confider  its  more  elevated  parts. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  important  obje£ts  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  obfervation. 

•  in  my  excurfion  round  the  bafe  of  Lipari ;  and  if  in  defcribing  them  I  may  appear  to 
have  been  fomewhat  too  diffufe,  their  number  and  importance,  and  my  defire  to  give 

■  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  them,  mud  be  my  excufe.  The  interior  part  ofthe 
ifland,  which  I  ihall  now  proceed  to  confider,  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  be  more 
concife,      ■,.,.,..     ..  .,     .    i.   ,.,,.  ,  .,., 
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PART   THE   SECOND.  — OBSERVATIONS    MADE    IN   THE  INTERIOR  PARTS  OF  LIPARI, 

AND    SEVERAL,    OF    ITS    MOUNTAINS. 

Extremely  irregalar  appearance  of  this  ifland. — A'c  charaSlcrifed  crater  difcoverable  in  it. 
— Conjedure  that  the  Monte  San  Jngeloy  and  the  Monte  ddla  Guardia,  the  higbcjl 
mountains  in  Liparty  were  produced  by  two  dijiiucl  volcanos. — Efflorefccnces  of  muriate 
of  ammoniac  (fal  ammoniac)  in  two  caverns  near  the  plain  called  La  Valle. — Curious 

..     volcanic  breccia. — The  volcanic  tufa  which ,  on  cneftdCf  covers  the  whole  mountain  of  the 

I:  celebrated  Stoics  (or  vapour  baths)  of  Lipariy  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  an 
earthy  current ;  and  is  remarkable  fur  containing  true  ligneous  coal. —  Conjectural  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  this.-— The  road  that  leads  from  the  town  to  the  f loves  formed y 
in  a  great  nwafure^  ofttfa  corroded  by  the  rain  water.—  Various  bodies  pbfervable  within 

I  this  corroded  tufa. — Detached  pieces  of  enamel,  which  include  many  fmall  bulbous  bodies 
that  appear  to  be  garnets.—  Comparifon  between  thcfe  and  the  garnets  of  Vefuvius.—- 
Enamel  of  the  Liparefe  garnets,  which  has  for  its  bafe  the  bornJlonE. — Detached  lavas 
in  the  road  leading  to  the  jloves. — Volcanic  chryfolites  in  a  lava  with  a  hornjlone  bafe. 

...     — Thefe  chryfolites  compared  with  thofe  of  Etna. — Large  pieces  of  red  porphyry  which  do 
not  feem  to  have  fitffered  fufion. — ■^^c/2^  ofthefc  bodies  difpofedin  currents  ;  whence  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  air  byfome  volcano. — A  fpacious  plain  of 
tufa  rendered  cultivable,  fttuated  beyond  the  Monte  della  Stufe,  which  affords  numerous 
pieces  ofthefinefl  and  purejl  glafs  found  in  Lipari. — Local  origin  of  this  glafs. — Bed  of 
pumices  on  the  extenfive  current  of  tufa  before  mentioned. — Stoves  of  Lipari  defcribed.-^ 
Remain:  of  conflagrations  of  fulphur  under  them,   and  in  their  environs.-'  Prodigious 
number  of  lavas  decompofcdby  the  action  of fulphurcous  acid  vapoujrs.  -  Oxyde  of  pure  iron 
depofited  on  fame  of  theje  lavas. — Variety  of  colours  which  they  prefent  to  the  eye. — "Their 
decompofttion  ufttally  in  the  inverfc  proportion  of  the  depth  of  their  majfcs. — When  freed 
from  the  decompofttion  which  renders  it  difficult  to  afccrtain  their  nature,  they  are  ufually 
found  of  a  petro/ilieeous  bafe. — This  decompofttion  an  cbjiacle  to  their  fuji on  in  the  fur- 
nace. — Explication  of  the  caufe  of  this  change. — Stdphates  of  lime  varioufly  coloured,  and 
adhering  to  the  decompofed  lavas. — Iron,  oxydated,  and  modified  in  various  manners,  the 
caufe  of  the  different  colours  of  the  decompofed  lavas,  and  fidphates  of  lime. — Difcovcry 
offbveral  amorphous  and  cryflallifed  zeolites  near  tbejhvcs. — Jelly  which  they  form  with 
mineral  acids. — Emit  bright  fiajhes  when  on  the  point  of  melting,  and  five  I  I  confiderably 
on  their  ailual  jufton.— Terms  of  comparifon  between  thcfe  zeolites  and  thofe  of  other 
countries. — T.heir  prodiidion  not  by  the  dry  but  the  humid  way. — Though  the  ztuHtes  of 
Jeveral  volcan:  zed  countries  are  probably  formed  within  the  fea,  this  does  notJi.ru  to  be 
the  origin  of  thofe  of  Lipari.'— Injlancei  of  zeolites  produced  in  frejh  xoater.  — Springs  of 
hot  water  which  fupply  the  baths  of  Lipari. — Another  prodigious  accumulation  f  decom- 
pofed lavas,  and  fulphur cs  of  lime,  on  the  fouthcrn  fide  of  the  ijhind.— Perhaps  there  is 
no  voicanized  country  in  Europe  where  the  fulphurcous  fumes  i/pnug  from  fubterranean 
conflagrations  are  fo  extenfivc  as  at  Lipari, —  Vitrifuutions  of  Campo  Bianc  ,  and  the 
Monte  della  Cajlagm,  which  are  found  attached  to  thofe  of  the  Monte  delle  Stufe,   the 
Monte  San  Angck,  and  other  places, — Proofs  that  almoji  two-thirds  of  Lipari,  which 
■  i  iJlanU 
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ijlnnd  is  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference y  are  compofed  of  vitrifications.— The 
materials  of  which  this  ijland  is  compofed  principally  derived  from  the  petrofilex^  feltfpars 
in  the  mafs,  and  horn-Jlonesy  in  part  /imply  fufed  by  fubterrancous  combujiionsy  and  in  a 
Jiill  greater  part  vitrified. — Nolwitbjianding  the  immcnje  accumulations  of  this  vitrijica' 
tion,  an  extraordinary  intenftty  of  heat  not  necejfary  to  be  fuppofed. — An  exception  in  the 
pumices  originating  from  granite. — Fcu)  notices  left  us  by  ancient  authors  relative  to  the 
fires  of  Lipari  ;  though  ive  know  f^om  indubitable  authorities ,  that  both  thi  ijland  and 
the  city  exijled  before  the  Trojan  war.  -^No  eruptions  in  this  ijland  defcribed  by  hifiory.. 
—Teeble  fires,  vlfible  by  night,  alone  obfcrved  in  ancient  times. — This  ijland,  the  produce 
cffubterranean  confiagralion,  had  arrived  at  its  greatejl  dimenjionsf  before  it  was  noticed 
by  any  writer.  .-^t-Tiit  x'      ■;  V    '    ' 

TO  acquire  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  interior  part  of  a  mountainous  vulcanized  coun« 
try,  the  bed  method,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  firfl  to  afcend  the  higheft  mountain,  and, 
after  having  examined  the  fummit,  to  turn  the  eye  downward,  and  obferve  the  chain, 
of  fmaller  mountains  that  furround  it.  We  may  thus,  at  one  glance,  difcover  the  form 
of  thefe  inferior  mountains,  their  interchangeable  connedion,  and  the  relations  which> 
they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  primary  mountain,  with  other  important  objefts, 
which  had  we  firft  afcended  one  of  the  lower  eminences,  we  (hould  not  have  been  able 
to  afcertain  with  equal  precifion  and  clcarnefs. 

After,  therefore,  having  made  refearches,  with  the  greateft  diligence,  around  the 
fhore  of  Lipari,  when  I  proceeded  according  to  my  original  intention,  to  explore  like- 
wife  the  internal  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  I  firll  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  the  Monte  San- 
jAngelo,  (ituatcd  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Lipari ;  this  being  the  higheft  mountain  in 
the  ifland.  Here  the  whole  of  the  ifland  prefentcd  itfelf,  at  once,  to  my  view,  and  I 
could  perceive  that,  far  from  having  a  conical  figure,  fuch  as  is  that  of  Stromboli,  and 
in  a  certain  manner  of  Vulcano,  it  is  compofed  of  groups  of  broken  and  half  deftroyed 
mountains  confufedly  heaped  together ;  which  give  it  a  moft  irregular  appearance.  It 
is  evident  that  the  volcanic  fires  have  raged  in  many  places,  and  that,  from  their  too 
great  proximity  to  each  ether,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  thofe  di(lin£t  cones 
which  are  lb  obfervable  in  Vcfuvius  and  on  Etna.  But  the  matters  ejefted  by  the  fupe- 
rior  volcanos,  pouring  upon  thofe  which  iffued  from  the  lower,  have  produced  in  every 
part  confufion  and  difonier.  From  the  fummit  of  Ftna  we  may  difcover  a  multitude 
of  fubjacent  craters,  well  characterized  ;  but  from  that  of  San  Angelo  I  could  not  per- 
ceive one.  There  are,  indeed,  many  openings  and  hullows  to  be  feen,  which  once 
perhaps  were  fiery  mouths;  but  none  of  thefe  cavitic.  iv..«-e  at'prefent  the  figure  of  an 
inverted  tunnel,  poflibly  becaufe  they  have  been  in  part  died  up  and  deftroyed  by  fub- 
fequent  eruptions,  or  by  time. 

M.  Dolomicu  obferved  at  :he  fummit  of  this  mountain  a  circular  plain,  furrounded 
by  eminences  Ihelving  towards  the  infide,  which  he  imagined  might  be  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  crater.  This  coiijefture,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  fpot,  does  not 
appear  to  me  improbable,  'i'he  lame  naturalift  likewife  fuppofes  that  this  mountain, 
the  height  ot  which  is  noarl)  a  mile  above  the  fca,  was  the  firlt  that  was  formed  in  the 
ifland  through  which  the  volcaro  biirtt  forth,  and  which  ferved  as  a  bafe  and  fupport 
for  the  other  mountains  that  were  thrown  up  afterwards.  This  opinion  is  extremely 
plaufiblc;  but  the  fad  may  likewife  bo,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  mountain,  at  the  time 
of  its  proiiudion,  or  vcrv  loon  a*terwarJs,  Irad  for  its  companion  the  Monte  della 
Guardia,  which  looks  towards  ihv.-  tbnth,  and  of  which  I  have  before  fpoken  ;  both  be- 
caufe the  latter  is  fcparaled  from  the  former,  and  becaufe  it  is  little  inferior  to  it  in  hei<rht.. 
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From  the  Ideas  fuggefled  by  a  view  of  the  places  themfelves,  I  conceive  h  not  impro- 
bable that  thefe  two  mountains,  which  rife  fo  much  higher  than  the  rell,  have  been 
produced  by  two  diftind  vulcanos,  and  were  the  firft  that  emerged  from  the  fea  ;  form- 
ing then  two  ftiiall  iflands,  which  afterwards,  enlarging  their  bafe,  united  into  one  $ 
for  it  is  well  known  that  other  volcanic  iflands  originally  confided  of  feveral  parts,  which 
afterwards  were  joined.  To  thefe  two  mountains  fubfequent  eruptions  made  new  addi- 
tions, until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari  was  produced,  which,  from  the 
erofion  of  the  rains  and  the  fea,  is  now  certainly  lefs  than  it  once  was. 

From  Monte  San  Angelo,  1  pafled  to  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  which  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  fea  prefents  only  deep  and  rugged  precipices  of  lava,  and  confequently  is 
deprived  of  all  vegetation  and  verdure ;  but  on  the  land  fide,  which  is  oppofite  in  one 
part  to  the  city,  it  is  formed  with  gentle  declivities,  and  covered  with  vineyards ;  for, 
as  its  foil  is  tufaceous,  it  lefs  refills  cultivation  than  any  other  volcanic  product.  While 
(landing  on  the  fuinmit  I  was  ilill  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  this  mountain  is 
not  an  acceflary  to,  or  prolongation  of,  that  of  San  Angelo ;  but  that  it  forms  a  whole 
of  itfelf,  and  may  be  called  primary  equally  with  the  other,  from  the  didance  between 
them,  and  the  wide  valley,  running  from  eafl  to  wefl,  by  which  they  are  feparated. 

Having  vifited  thefe  two  mountains,  which  are  the  loftieft  in  the  ifland,  1  proceeded 
next  to  examine  the  lefler  eminences,  and  found  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
already  obferved ;  I  mean  that  thefe  eminences  have  entirely  loft  the  true  form  of  vol- 
canic craters,  fo  much  have  the  matters  cjefled  from  them  interfered  each  other,  and 
confufedly  intennixed.  The  long  and  unknown  feries  of  years  that  has  elapfed  fince 
thefe  eruptions  mull,  no  doubt,  have  comributed  to  increafe  the  confufion.  Except- 
ing, therefore,  feme  few  flat  places,  and  practicable  declivities,  which  the  inhabitants 
have  rendered  cultivable  by  great  labour,  Lipari  is  a  ruinous  pile  of  horrid  precipices, 
rugged  €118*8,  and  enormous  mafles  ;  and  there  is  no  fummit  or  projefting  part  of  a 
mountain  which  does  not  exhibit  manifeil  indications  of  its  future  fall  and  dellrudioA. 
The  materials  of  which  thefe  ruins  are  formed  are  pumices,  enamels,  and  glafles,  which 
I  fliall  not  defcribe,  becaufe  they  are  partly  the  fame,  and  partly  extremely  analogous  to 
thofe  of  which  I  have  already  given  the  defcription. 

Some  of  the  natives,  by  the  accounts  they  gave  me,  excited  my  curiofity  to  vifit  a 
cavern  fituated  in  a  fmall  plain  called  La  Valle,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  well 
of  the  city.  This  cavern  has  its  mouth  in  a  rock  of  decompofed  lava,  and  a  man  may 
walk  into  it  to  the  diftance  of  fifty  paces.  Its  fides  are  covered  with  efllorefcences  of 
muriate  of  ammoniac,  as  were  likewife  thofe  of  another  fmaller  cavern  in  the  fame  rock. 
This  fait  mud  have  been  formed  by  fublimation,  having  been  reduced  to  vapour  by 
fubterraneous  fires,  and  thus  attached  itfelf  to  the  fides  of  thefe  two  caverns,  as  it  is  found 
attached  in  many  other  volcanic  places ;  but  of  thefe  fires  and  ammoniacal  vapours  no 
traces  whatever  now  exift. 

In  this  fliort  excurfion  I  found  by  the  way  a  volcanic  breccia,  which,  on  account  of 
the  heterogeneous  fubdanccs  it  contained,  it  would  be  improper  to  pafs  without  notice. 
It  is  found  in  large  ifolated  pieces,  but  I  was  unable  to  difcover  from  what  vein  it  de- 
rived its  origin.  Its  principal  fubHance  is  an  ear.hy  lava,  of  a  blucKh  grey,  a  coarfe 
grain,  and  little  hardnefs.     In  this  were  inclofed  the  following  bodies : 

Firft,  fragments  of  two  kinds  of  lava ;  the  one  black,  of  a  fcaly  frafturc,  and  which 
moved  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines  ;  the  other  of  a  grey  ground,  a 
very  rough  furface,  an  unequal  fracture,  which  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  and  contained 
imall  plates  of  feltfpar.  Both  were  of  the  hom-ftone  bafe,  and  emitted  a  ftrong  argil- 
laceous odour. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  feveral  pieces  of  vitreous  lava,  of  a  very  beautiful  colour,  between  a  green 
and  a  blue:  by  its  fmoothnefs,  clear  fradure,  its  afped,  and  want  of  hardnefs,  it  re< 
feinbles  the  pitch>ftone,  or  pitch-blende. 

Thirdly,  numerous  fmall  pieces  of  a  cinerous  compact  pumice.        * .' / 

Fourthly,  pieces  of  a  whitifli  femi-tranfparent  glals. 

Fifthly,-  fmall  pieces  of  a  colourlefs  glafs,  refembling  in  tranfparency  faftit^ous  glals. 
The  largeft  piece  was  fourteen  lines  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  and  was,  like  the 
others,  buried  in  the  breccia. 

Thefe  five  fpecies  of  volcanic  produ£lions  were  certainly  not  natural  to  the  fubftancc 
of  the  lava  i  for  their  fra£tures  and  angles  are  very  vifible,  and  by  carefully  breaking 
the  lava  they  may  be  extracted  entire.  We  mud  therefore  conclude  that  they  were 
abforbed  and  inclofed  in  the  lava  when  it  was  in  motion,  and  thus  were  confolidatcd 
into  one  body. 

In  making  thefe  obfervations  a  doubt  fuggcded  itfelf.  Though  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  likewife  to  the  touch,  the  vitreous  lava  appears  perfeftly  fmooth,  yet,  when  viewed 
with  a  lens  of  a  ftrong  magnifying  power,  its  furface  appeared  full  of  very  minute  fif- 
fures.  At  lead,  if  this  was  not  obfervable  in  all,  it  was  in  feveral  pieces  of  both  thefe 
kinds  of  glafs.  I  therefore  conjedured,  that  when  thefe  fubdances  were  in  an  ignited' 
date,  a  current  of  water  might  have  palTed  over  them ;  or  that  they  fuddenly  came  in 
contact  with  the  cold  air }  unlefs  we  rather  choofe  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  Bffures  were 
produced,  when  thefe  vitreous  bodies,  in  a  frigid  date,  were  fuddenly  enveloped  in  the 
fiery  torrent. 

But  the  celebrated  Stoves  of  Lipari  appear  to  be  the  objeA  which  mod  excites  the 
curiofity  of  travellers  i  I  could  not  therefore  omit  to  vidt  them.  I  mud,  however,  con- 
fefs,  that  the  road  which  led  to  them  afforded  me  more  indru£tive  objects  than  the 
doves  thcmfelves. 

Thele  doves  lie  to  the  wed  of  the  city,  at  the  didance  of  four  miles,  and  fomewhat 
beyond  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  which,  after  thofe  of  San  Angelo  and  della  Guardia, 
is  one  of  the  highed  in  the  ifland.  The  road  I  went  was  that  which  leads  immediately 
from  the  city  to  the  doves,  and  the  only  one  which  can  be  travelled  without  great  diffi- 
'  culty.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  the  work  of  rain-waters,  '.Ahf:h  have  made  a  deep  exca- 
vation in  an  immenfe  mafs  of  tufa.  In  more  than  one  place  in  this  work  I  have  fpoken 
of  volcanic  tufas  but  almod  always  incidentally.  The  prefent  fpecies  of  this  fubdance 
requires  to  be  treated  of  fomewhat  more  at  length. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work,  when  fpeaking  of  the  volcanic  tufas  of  Pofdipo,  I  fai<), 
and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  was  probable  they  were  formed  by  fliiny  eruptions ; 
though  I  would  not  deny  that  alhes,  fand,  and  other  fubtile  matters  ejeded  by  volcanos, 
penetrated  either  by  the  rain-waters  or  thofe  of  the  fea  when  they  covered  the  bafes 
of  the  burning  mount?.inf!,  have  been  confolidated  into  feme  tufas  *.  The  tufa  of  Li- 
pari, of  which  I  now  fpeak,  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  an  earthy  current.  It 
begins  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  city,  and  continues  without  interruption  to 
beyond  the  fummit  of  the  Monte  delta  Stufe,  or  Mountain  of  the  Stoves.  This  moun- 
tain, like  mod  of  the  others,  varies  confiderably  in  its  different  parts,  in  one  place  prefent- 
ing  gentle  declivities,  and  in  another  deep  and  rugged  defcents ;  here  plains  nearly  level, 
and  there  precipices  almod  perpendicular.  The  tufa  with  which  it  is  covered  takes  ex- 
adly  the  fame  courfe,  and  fometimes  curves,  and  as  it  were  waves  on  the  furface :  nor 
does  it  in  the  lead  differ  in  its  dnuofities  and  windings,  from  the  mod  completely  cha« 
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raflerifed  currents  of  lava,  which  it  likewife  refembles  by  bein^  difpofed  in  beds  lying 
one  over  the  other,  as  apears  in  thofe  places  which  have  been  mod  corroded  by  the  rain. 
1  therefore  was  of  opinion  that  this  tufa  had  been  a  ftream,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreilion, 
of  flimy  fubftances  that  had  flowed  down  the  mountain  ;  as  examples  are  not  wanting 
of  fimilar  eruptions  produced  in  the  humid  way  in  the  mountains  Vefuvius,  Etna,  and 

Hecla. 

But  here  a  difficulty  prefented  itfelf  in  oppofition  to  this  hypothefis.  Had  this  part 
of  the  mountain  been  inundated  by  a  torrent  of  water  ifluing  from  the  earth,  when  its 
violence  had  ceafed,  the  more  heavy  bodies  muft  have  fubfided  to  the  bottom  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  gravity,  the  lefs  heavy  have  remained  above  them,  and  the  lighted 
have  occupied  the  higheft  place  ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  fad,  fmce,  as  we  Hiall  fee, 
at  a  fmall  depth  within  the  tufa,  are  found  large  mafles  of  lavas,  enamels,  and  glafles. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  improbable  that  thefe  mafles  may  have  been  thrown  out 
from  fome  burning  mouth,  after  the  hardening  of  the  tufa,  within  which  they  have  not 
penetrated  deep. 

'  Not  only  the  pofition  and  winding  courfe  of  this  tufa  over  the  back  and  fides  of  the 
mountain  fufiiciently  prove  that  it  once  flowed  ;  its  very  nature  is  a  ftrong  confirma- 
tion of  this  fadt.  It  is  not  an  aggregation  of  aOies  and  fand ;  a  mixture  of  fragments 
of  fhoerls,  fehfpars,  and  lavas  decompofed,  and.  rendered  earthy,  and  faltened  together 
by  the  aftion  of  the  water,  becoming  fo  hard  as  to  be  cut  into  pieces  proper  for  build- 
ing, as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  tufas ;  but  it  is  merely  an  argillaceous  earth,  re- 
fembling,  from  its  foftnefs,  the  hardened  mud  of  rivers.  Its  colour  is  a  dull  grey, 
its  (Irufhire  fomewhat  granular,  and  fo  yielding  that  it  may  be  crumbled  and  pulverized 
between  the  fingers.  It  is  light,  adheres  flightly  to  the  infide  of  the  lip,  emits  a  feeble 
argillaceous  odour,  and,  when  immerfed  in  water,  greedily  imbibes  it  in  every  part. 

In  the  furnace  it  firft  acquired  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  and  afterwards  the  black  co- 
lour of  iron.  It  became  fo  hard  that  it  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  without  however  vitri- 
fying, except  that  its  furface  aflumed  a  kind  of  vitreous  varnifli. 

The  depth  of  this  tufa  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain.  In  fome 
places  it  is  feveral  feet  deep,  in  others  but  a  few,  and  in  others  there  is  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  it  that,  notwithftanding  the  excavations  made  in  it  by  the  rains,  I  was  unable  to 
afcertain  its  depth.  But  in  every  place  where  I  could  difcover  the  bottom,  I  obferved 
that  it  refted  on  a  bed  of  pumices,  partly  pulverized,  and  partly  in  detached  pieces  ap- 
proaching to  the  globofe  form.  They  belong  to  the  clafs  of  the  lighted  of  thefe  fub- 
flances.  It  appears,  therefore,  indubitable,  that  thefe  pumices  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  burning  mouth  of  fome  volcano,  before  the  flowing  of  the  tufaceous  current. 

This  tufa  prefented  a  very  unexpefted  phenomenon.  On  breaking  it,  its  fradures 
exhibited  fmall  black  particles,  which  were  diftinftly  recognized  to  be  true  coal,  from 
their  blacknefs,  lightnefs,  drynefs,  the  facility  with  which  they  broke,  and  their  fmall 
degree  of  hardnefs.  Some  of  them,  likewife,  when  expofed  to  fire  in  the  open  air, 
fumed,  and  became  red  hot ;  others  emitted  a  little  flame.  The  latter  had  not  been 
perfeftly  reduced  to  coal,  as  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  wood  were  ftill  to  be  feen.  Thefe 
coals  were  fmall  cylinders  from  two  or  three  lines  in  length  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
of  proportional  thickntfs.  They  appeared  to  have  appertained  to  branches  of  trees  or 
(hrubs ;  they  are  buried  in  the  tufa  at  various  depths,  and  arc  found,  though  thinly  fcat- 
tered,  through  its  whole  extent. 

This  faft,   never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  obferved  by  others  in  volcanic  tufas, 

might  induce  us  to  imagine  that  the  two  methods,  the  humid  and  the  dry,  had  here  been 

:  combined ;  and  that  the  watery  flime  when  it  flowed  down  the  mountain,  had  been  pe- 

7  netrated 
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netrated  by  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  had  inflamed,  and  converted  into  coal,  the 
Vegetables  it  met  with  in  its  way.  This  explanation  is  certainly  not  free  from  difficulties, 
IS  the  reader,  no  doubt,  already  perceives ;  it  therefore  may  appear  more  probable 
that  the  earthy  inundation  had  involved,  and  carried  with  itfelf,  thefe  carbonaceous  fub- 
ftances,  which  exifted  previous  to  its  eruption,  and  which  derived  their  origin  from  a 
fhower  of  ignited  matter  having  burned,  but  not  entirely  confumed,  the  few  j  lants 
which' feebly  vegetated  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain.  ; 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  rapid  defcent  of  the  rain-waters  on  that  part  of  the 
mountain  which  leads  to  the  ftoves,  has  corroded  the  tufa  to  a  great  depth ;  and  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  thefe  corrofions  that  we  meet  with  various  volcanic  bodies,  which,  to- 
gether with  others  lying  in  the  public  road,  merit  well  to  be  defcribed. 

Firft,  we  find  pieces  of  enamel  of  eTei7  fize,  which,  though  they  are  fmooth  with, 
out,  when  broken,  have,  within,  an  angular  frafturc.  Their  colour  is  a  pale  blue ;  they 
have  no  great  brilliancy,  nor  are  they  very  hard,  as  they  fly  in  pieces  when  llruck 
agalalt  the  fteel.  The  caufe  of  the  want  of  hardnefs  in  this  enamel,  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  fifliires,  of  which  it  is  fulj ;  and  thefe,  perhaps,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  pieceC 
of  enamel  being  red-hot  when  they  fell  into  the  tufa  not  yet  dry.  The  feltfpars  it  con* 
tains  have  the  fame  crack,  and  probably  from  the  fame  caufe. 

In  the  fame  places  is  found  another  kind  of  enamel  containing  a  great  number  of 
fmnll  bodies,  which  I  will  not  abfolutely  aflirm  to  be  garnets,  becaufe  I  was  not  able  to 
analyze  them  in  the  humid  way  ;  but  their  external  characters,  together  with  the  proofs 
fumiflied  by  the  dry  way,  almoft  induce  me  to  conclude  them  fu' !«.  In  all  my  volca- 
nic refearches  I  have  never  met  with  any  fimilar.  In  general  they  have  a  bulbous  figure, 
and  are  of  a  blackifh  colour,  which  in  fome  inclines  to  a  red.  Their  furface  is  fmooth 
and  fliining,  their  recent  fradures  lamellar,  perfedtly  vitreous,  and  will  cut  glafs.  The 
largeil  are  about  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  and  areopake ;  thefmalleft,  about 
the  third  part  of  a  line,  and  are  femi-tranfparent.  They  give  fparks  with  fteel,  and 
melt  in  the  furnace  into  a  black  and  fcoriaceous  enamel.  Thefe  charaders,  taken 
together,  certainly  give  them  a  great  refemblance  to  garnets :  I  fball  not  therefore  he* 
fitate  to  clafs  them  with  that  fpecies  of  ftone ;  as  their  not  being  cryftallized  is  of  little 
importance,  fince  we  know  that  there  are  alfo  amorphous  garnets. 

While  employed  in  the  examination  of  thefe  ftones,  I  refolved  to  compare  them  with 
the  Vefuvian  garnets ;  for,  in  my  excurfion  to  that  volcano,  I  had  collefted  feveral  dif- 
ferent  fpecies  of  them  on  Monte  Somma,  which  is  the  ancient  Vefuvius.  I  made  feve- 
ral experiments  on  four  of  thefe,  of  which  the  following  is  the  refult. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  found  in  a  lava  with  a  horn-ftone  bale,  of  a  yellbwilh  grey  colour, 
an  unequal  furface,  and  of  a  confiftence  little  different  from  earthy,  from  the  great  al- 
teration it  has  undergone ;  not,  as  far  as  appears,  from  fulphureous  exhalations,  but 
from  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere.  The  garnets  it  contains  have  likewife  fuffered  in- 
jury, having  loft  a  part  of  their  native  lultre,  and  being  eafily  broken  or  crumbled  to 
pieces  from  the  multitude  of  minute  fiflures  and  cracks  in  them.  They,  however,  re- 
tain fomewhat  of  the  vitreous  chara£ter.  Their  colour  is  between  a  white  and  a  grey. 
At  firft  view  their  figure  appears  perfeftly  globular ;  but  on  extra£l:ing  them  from  the 
(lone,  their  matrix,  (which  may  eafily  be  done,)  and  attentively  examining  them,  they 
are  found  to  have  facets,  though  it  is  not  pofllble  to  afcertain  the  number  of  them,  as 
many  of  the  angles  have  been  defaced  by  time.  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  having  broken 
one  of  thefe  garnets  into  two  equal  parts,  the  perimeter  of  each  half  was  ottagonal. 
This  frafturc  at  the  fame  lime  fliewed  the  texture  of  the  garnet,  which  is  compofed  of 
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very  thin  circular  leaves.  Thefe  garnets  are  of  different  fizes,  from  four  lines  and  a 
half  to  one  fixtli  of  a  line. 

I'he  furnace  reduces  the  matrix-lava  to  a  compaft  enamel  of  the  colour  of  pitch  ; 
but  it  leaves  the  garnets  untouched,  which  only  become  fomewhat  whiter,  more  vitre- 
ous, and  more  hard.  The  blacknefs  of  the  enamel  being  a  contraft  to  the  whitenefs  of 
the  garnets,  a  great  number  of  the  latter  become  confpicuous,  which  before  were  not 
vifible  in  the  lava ;  and,  notwith (landing  their  extreme  minutenefs,  they  remain  unin« 
jiired  by  the  fire. 

'i'he  garnets  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are  contained  in  a  lava  which  has  for  its  bafe  a  foft 
hom*flone.  They  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  entirely  opake.  They  are  white  as 
fnow,  and  more  brilliant  in  their  fradlures  than  the  prectd'ng.  Many  of  them  are  of  a 
round  figure,  and  manifeftly  fliew  a  cryftallization  m  various  facets ;  which,  however, 
it  is  impoHible  to  number  as.  they  break  in  pieces  if  we  attempt  to  extras  ihem  from 
the  lava.    Many  others  of  them  are  of  very  irregular  forms. 

Several  of  this  fecond  fpecies  of  garnets  inclofe  within  them  fmall  prifmatic  flioerls, 
of  the  colour  and  luftre  of  afphaltum,  which  probably  pre-exifled  completely  formed, 
and  were  taken  into  the  moiflure  from  which  the  garnet  derived  its  origin. 

Thefe  garnets  are,  likewife,  infufible  in  the  furnace,  though  the  lava  is  converted 
into  a  porous  fcoria. 

The  third  kind  is  ftrongly  infixed  in  a  heavy  lava,  which  alfo  has  for  its  bafe  the  horn- 
Aone,  is  of  an  iron-black,  compact,  but  not  fuificiently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel. 
The  garnets,  which  are  of  a  yellowilh  white  colour,  and  fome  of  them  four  lines  in  dia- 
meter, for  the  mod  part  have  clefts  or  filFures,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  in  the  recent 
irafturcs  the  furface  refembles  a  round  polypetalous  flower. 

The  furnace  melted  the  lava,  but  not  the  garnets,  which  only  acquired  the  red  colour 
of  copper. 

The  garnets  of  the  fourth  and  laft  fpecies  have  four-and-twenty  facets,  and  are  femi- 
tranfparent,  white,  and  vitreous.  Their  matrix  is  a  compact  lava  of  a  horn-flone  bafe, 
which  emits  an  argilbceous  odour.  In  the  furnace  it  changes  into  a  black  enamcllai' 
produdt,  but  the  garnets  remain  untouched. 

On  comparing  thefe  refults  with  others  before  detailed,  we  fhalt  find  that  the  (Iruflure 
of  the  Vefuvian  garnets,  fo  far  as  it  is  vitreous  and  lamellar,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  thofc 
of  Lipari ;  but  that,  when  cxpofed  to  the  fire  a  difference  is  found  between  thefe  two 
flones,  the  one  cafily  melting  in  the  furnace,  and  the  otiier  proving  refractory. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  thefe  four  fpecies  of  garnets  were  infufible  in  the  furnace, 
though  continued  in  it  for  feveral  days,  1  had  recourfe  to  oxygenous  gas  (or  dephlo- 
gifticated  air,)  by  the  aftion  of  which  they  all  melted,  though  flowly.  When  the  ma- 
trix lava  flowed  like  common  glafs,  the  fmall  pieces  of  garnet  within  it  remained  un- 
changed ;  but  at  length  fufed,  tnough  without  incorporating  with  the  lava,  fo  as  to  form 
a  homogeneous  whole. 

Tho(e  chemifts  and  naturalifts,  who,  before  me,  have  made  experiments  with  fire  on 
the  Vefuvian  garnets,  have  difcribed  refults  fimilar  to  thoL-  11  obferved.  Bergmann 
fays  thefe  garnets  melt  with  the  blow-pipe  alone,  but  a  vehement  fire  is  neceffary  ♦. 
Sauflure  tells  us,  that  a  fpoltcd  hiva  (lave  a  ccU  ik  pcrdrix J  which  he  found  on  Mont« 
Somm.i,  acquired,  after  fufion,  a  black  vitrified  ground,  but  that  the  polyhcdrous  grains 
of  this  lava  remained  unchi-jjged  in  the  moll  violent  firei  and  by  polyhedrons  grains  it 
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is  evident  that  he  means  what  I  and  others  have  called  garnets  *.  With  refpeA  to  the 
aftion  of  oxygenous  gas  upon  them,  we  may  refer  to  Ehrmann,  in  his  work  jon  the  Air 
of  Fire.  *'  The  white  opake  garnet  of  Vefuvius,"  fays  this  writer,  **  differs  from  gar-  ' 
nets  properly  fo  called,  in  this,  that  it  melts  with  extreme  difficulty,  (with  the  affiftance 
of  oxygenous  gas  is  here  to  be  underllood,)  and  at  length,  after  continual  ebullition, 
becomes  a  mafs  perfectly  fimilar  to  quartz,  even  in  its  fracture,  and  which  crackles  in 
like  manner  between  the  teeth." 

This  kind  of  ebullition  I  have  obferved  in  the  four  varieties  of  garnets  above  men- 
tioned, when  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  The  firfl  and  third  likewife  produced  two 
fmall  maflfes  refembling  quartz,  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  variety  were  fpongy. 
It  is  very  poflible  that  this  author  only  made  his  experiments  on  one  fpecies. 

Some  learned  naturalids  are  of  opinion  that  the  garnets  of  Vefuvius  are  improperly  fo 
denominated ;  firft,  becaufe  they  contain  no  iron ;  fecondly,  becaufe  they  fufe  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  they  differ  in  the  proportionate  qualities  of  their  confti- 
tuent  parts  from  thofe  of  true  garnets.  Theie  reafons,  however,  do  not  appear  to  me 
fufficient  to  exclude  them  from  being  clafTed  with  this  kind  of  Hones.  It  is  true,  that 
iron  is  ufually  contained  in  garnets,  but  it  is  not  effential  to  them  ;  as  has  been  obferved 
by  Bergmann,  who,  in  tranfparent  garnets  found  only  r4v  parts  of  this  metal.  The 
abfence  of  iron,  probably,  therefore,  renders  them  fo  difficult  to  fufe.  With  refped 
to  their  conftituent  parts  the  Swedifh  chemift  (Bergmann)  has  obferved,  that  the  princi- 
pal of  ihcfe  is  filex,  the  next  alumine,  and  that  which  is  lead  of  all  in  quantity,  limff. 
This  analyfis  agrees  with  that  made  by  Achard  on  fome  of  the  purefl  Bohemian  gar- 
nets ;  and  fuch  a  proportic  n  rf  the  conftituent  principles  is  fufficiently  fuitable  to  that  of 
the  garnets  of  Vefuvius,  in  which  Bergmann  found  about  fifty-five  parts  of  filex,  thirty- 
nine  of  alumine,  and  fix  of  lime.  And  though  the  proportion  of  the  filex  to  the 
alumine  is  not  entirely  the  fame  in  both  thefe  ftones,  the  difference  is  not  fo  great,  in 
my  opinion,  as  to  induce  us  to  confider  them  as  two  didincb  fpecies  ;  as  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  numbers  55  and  39,  which  exprefs  the  quantities  of  filex  and  alpmine 
in  the  Vefuvian  garnets,  with  the  numbers  48  and  30,  denoting  thofe  of  the  famp 
two  earths  in  the  Bohemian  garnets,  analyzed  by  the  before«cited  chemifl  of  Berlin 
(Achard). 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  garnets  of  Lipari :  thefe  do  not  fo  tenacioufly  adhere 
to  their  bafe  as  we  almoft  always  find  the  feltfpars  and  fhoerls ;  but,  like  other  garnets, 
are  implanted  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  eafily  detached  without  break- 
ing, leaving  the  exa£t  impreffion  of  their  figure  in  the  enamel.  This  enamel,  which  is- 
compadt,  heavy,  and  of  a  grey  cinereous  colour,  is  found  in  detached  pieces,  both  in 
the  road  and  in  the  tufa  ;  and  is  the  firfl  produdion  which  prefents  itfelf,  after  leaving 
the  city  to  proceed  towards  the  ftoves. 

Continuing  our  journey  dill  further  along  this  road,  we  find  in  it,  and  likewife  within 
the  tufa,  very  curious  mixtures  of  a  white  argillaceous  earth  and  black  enamel ;  both 
of  which  are  fo  mingled  and  kneaded  together,  that  we  can  fcarcely  find  a  quantity  of 
this  earth  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  which  does  not  contain  feveral  particles  of  this  enamel ; 
and  very  few  indeed  are  the  pieces  of  enamel  that  contain  none  of  this  earth.  It  has 
an  cartiiy  odour,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

In  the  fame  fituations  where  this  peculiar  mixture  is  found,  we  likewife  meet  with  an 
enamel  containing  garnets,  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  but  larger,  and  more  ap- 
proavhing  to  a  globular  figure.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  enamel,  in  fome  places, 
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forms  one  whole  with  fome  pieces  of  lava  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  which  alfo  contains 
garnets. 

I  Ihall  briefly  didinguifli  four  fpecies  of  lava,  each  of  a  horn-flone  bafe,  which  are 
met  with,  in  detached  pieces,  on  the  road  to  the  (loves. 

The  firft  has  a  fibrous  fracture,  the  colour  of  iron,  fome  appearance  of  porofity, 
fufficient  hardnefs  to  give  fparks  with  fteel,  and  the  power  to  move  the  magnetic 
needle  at  the  diftance  of  a  line  and  a  quarter.  It  emits  an  earthy  odour,  and  contains 
feltfpars. 

The  fecond  is  of  a  black-grey  colour,  and,  though  compaft,  rather  foft.  Almoft  one 
half  of  it  confifls  of  rhomboidal  feltfpars. 

The  third  only  diiTers  from  the  fecond  by  being  fomewhat  more  compad,  harder, 
and  containing  fewer  feltfpars. 

The  fourth,  ^hich  in  folidity,  weight,  and  hardnefs,  exceeds  the  three  preceding,  has 
a  black  ferrugineous  colour,  an  earthy  fradure,  adheres  ilightly  to  the  tongue,  and 
emits  the  ufual  argillaceous  odour.  It  moves  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  tine. 

All  thcfe  four  kinds  of  lavas  are  changed,  in  the  furnace,  into  vitreous  fcoriae,  but 
without  the  fufion  of  their  feltfpars. 

Having  mentioned  thefe,  it  will  be  neceflary  lo  defcribe  fomewhat  more  at  length, 
another  fpecies  of  lava,  which  is  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  extremely  beautiful 
volcanic  chryfolites. 

This  lava  has  for  its  bafe  a  foft  horn-ftone ;  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  un- 
equal in  its  fradtures  on  account  of  the  fiflures  which  feparate  its  parts.  It  is  found  in 
detached  pieces,  like  the  four  preceding  lavas,  but  thefe  pieces  are  rare.  It  gives  but  few 
fparks  with  fteel,  emits  a  flight  argillaceous  odour,  and  a£ts  on  the  magnetic  needle 
at  the  diftance  of  a  full  line.  In  confequence  of  its  numerous  fifl"ures  it  is  rather 
light,  and  when  itruck  with  a  hammer  is  fomewhat  fonorous.  I  omit  to  mention 
fome  fmall  fcales  of  fehfpar  incorporated  in  it,  and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
chryfolites. 

Thefe,  when  fituated  in  the  external  parts  of  the  lava,  which  have  fufl'ered  by  th« 
influence  of  the  atmofphcre  and  elements,  readily  attrad  the  eye  by  their  lively  colour, 
which  is  between  a  green  and  a  yellow,  but  in  the  recent  fraftures  they  (hine  with 
much  more  brilliant  colours.  The  moft  confpicuous  are  the  golden-yellow,  and  the 
fine  grafs-grcen,  with  which  fometimcs  is  mixed  a  fire-red,  tempered  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.  If  thefe  chryfolites  are  cxpofed  to  the  immediate  light  of  the  fun,  and  viewed 
under  certain  angles,  their  colours  become  much  more  lively  and  bright.  Many  of 
them  are  amorphous,  but  fome  are  quadrangular  prifms.  Their  furface,  in  the  frac- 
tures, fliincs  with  a  glaffy  brilliancy,  and  is  iometimes  fniooth,  and  fometimes  rough, 
according  as  the  plates  of  which  tha  chryfolites  arc  compofed  may  Iiin'e  been  broken. 
Tlie  finall  fragments  of  them  are  angular  and  femi-tranfparent.  Thel\^  chryfolites 
give  fparks  with  ileel,  and  cut  glafs  nearly  like  rock-cryftai.  The  largolt  are  not  lets 
than  three  lines  and  a  h.\lf  in  length,  but  the  fmalleft  can  fcarcely  be  difcerned  by  the 
naked  eye.  They  are  fo  firmly  infixed  in  the  lava,  that  only  fragments  of  them  can 
be  detached. 

The  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  that  of  the  blow-pipe,  not  only  will  not  fufe  thefe  minute 
ftones,  but  are  unable  to  injure  them  either  in  their  colours  or  texture.  Oxygenous 
gas  (dephlogifticaled  air)  alone  difcolours  them,  and  nidts  them  into  a  globule  of  a 
white  colour,  but  without  brilliancy. 
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Though  it  was  not  known  till  the  prefent  time  that  Lipari  afforded  volcanic  cryfo- 
lltes,  they  had  been  before  found  in  volcanized  countries,  as  in  Vivarais  and  Velay,  by 
M.  FaujaSj  ■  on  Mount  Etna  by  M.  Dolomieu.  But  on  comparing  their  chryfoHtes 
with  mijie.,  ad  certain  differences  and  refemblances,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  enu- 
merate^ 

The  chryfolites  obferved  and  dcfcribed  by  M.  Fiujas,  when  examined  with  the  lens, 
are  found  to  be  corapofed  of  an  aggregate  of  arenaceous  grains,  more  or  lefs  fine,  and 
more  or  lefs  adherent ;  fcabrous,  irregular,  and  fometimes  forming  crufts  and  fmall 
iiindy  fcales  ;  but  for  the  nioft  part  having  the  appearance  of  angular  fragments  united 
by  infertion  into  each  other. 

The  chryfolites  of  Lipari  have  nothing  of  this  nature  in  their  ftrudure.  I  broke 
feveral  of  them,  and  examined  their  fragments  with  the  microfcope ;  but  they  never 
appeared  to  me  granular,  but  always  fmooth  and  glalfy.  The  mod  minute  parts  of  thefe 
chryfolites  exhibited  the  fame  afpefl;  they  prefented  when  whole. 

1  muft  not  omit  to  mention  another  difference  of  importance,  which  is,  that  the 
chi7folites  of  Lipari  are  only  a  few  lines  in  length,  whereas  thofe  defcribed  by  M.  Faujas 
are  fometimes  feveral  pounds  in  weight. 

They  agree,  however,  with  mine  in  their  infufibility  in  an  extremely  a£live  fire  ;  for 
thofe  on  which  he  made  his  experiments  refilled  the  fire  of  common  furnaces,  however 
violent  and  continued  it  might  be,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  date  of  fufion  but 
by  the  aid  of  oxygenous  gas. 

The  colours  of  both  are  fometimes  the  fame.  I  fay  fometimes,  for  M.  Faujas  informs 
us,  that  feveral  of  his  chryfolites  were  only  of  one  colour ;  a  green,  or  topaz-yellow. 

The  traits  of  refemblance  and  difference  between  the  Liparefe  and  Etnean  chryfo- 
lites will  be  feen  by  comparing  the  defcription  I  have  given  of  the  former  with  what 
M.  Dolomieu  fays  of  the  latter,  in  the  work  I  have  frequently  cited.  He  tells  us,  that 
fome  of  the  chryfolites  he  found  there  are  amorphous,  others  cryftallized  in  tetragonal 
or  hexagonal  prifms,  fometimes  with  an  hexagonal  pyramid  ;  that  their  fradure  is 
partly  conchoidal,  and  partly  lamellar ;  that  they  are  harder  than  quartz  ;  that  they  are 
more  or  lefs  tranfparent ;  that  their  colour  is  a  greenifh  yellow,  with  various  tinges, 
and  that  they  are  f  ufible  in  a  flrong  fire.  He  does  not  give  their  tize,  but  they  cannot 
be  large  ;  both  becaufe  he  calls  ihemgraim,  and  becaufe  thofe  which  I  obferved  in  fome 
lavas  of  Etna  were  very  minute. 

I  have  defignedly  called  the  chryfolites  of  Lipari  volcanic  chryfolites,  not  n^erely  be- 
caufe they  are  foun<l  within  a  lava,  but  to  preferve  a  diltinftion  between  thern  and  a 
gem  of  ihat  name ;  fince  I  know  that  fome  refpeftable  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
volcanic  floncs  which,  from  their  greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  other  circumftances,  re- 
femble  that  gem,  and  therefore  are  called  chryfolites  by  the  volcanifls,  difl'er  from  them 
entirely  in  their  component  parts,  and  federal  of  their  external  charaders.  To  this  opi- 
nion I  can  make  no  objcdion,  though  in  defcribing  thefe  flones  I  have  adopted  the  name 
by  which  they  are  ufually  known.  It  mutt  be  obferved,  however,  that  fome  of  their 
properties  ihew  they  cannot  beclalfed  as  fhoerls,  among  which  fome  naturalifts  generally 
place  the  chryfolites  of  volcanos. 

It  remains  likewife  to  Ipeak  of  a  flone  which  was  thelaft  of  the  produfts  that  offered 
themfolves  to  my  obfervatiun,  as  I  proceeded  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  leading 
to  the  Stoves. 

The  flone  is  a  porphyry,  the  bafe  of  which  is  the  petrofilex,  containing  feltfpars  with 
feveral  faces,  and  brilliant  in  the  fraftures,  and  blackifh  irregular  flioerls.  The  bafe 
has  the  red  colour  of  brick.    It  is  found  in  detached  maffes,  fome  of  which  weigh  feveral 
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thoufand  pounds.  It  is  compact,  and  fcaly  in  the  fradures.  The  pieces  broken  from  it 
are  irregular ;  the  thinned  are  tranfparent  at  the  edges ;  and  they  give  fparks  mode* 
rately  with  fteel.  The  colour  of  the  bafe  has  given  the  feltfpars  a  reddifii  tinge,  as  we 
fee  in  certain  oriental  porphvries.  ^  , 

But  has  this  porphyry  fuftered  fufion,  or  is  it  in  its  natural  flatc,  and  at  moft  calcined 
when  it  is  ejeded  by  the  volcano  i  I  cannot  pretend  pofitively  to  decide ;  but  I  incline 
to  the  latter  opinion  more  than  to  the  former,  fmce  an  alteration  is  vifible,  even  in  the 
internal  parts,  which  appears  to  be  theeifed  of  a  true  calcination. 

In  the  furnace  the  fubftance  of  this  rock  becomes  foft,  but  docs  not  fufe :  the  feltfpars 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  (hoerls  are  vitrified. 

The  fpacious  and  deep  excavations  made  in  the  tufa  by  the  rain-water,  and  which 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  the  fummit,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
difcover  and  examine  the  ftony  fubftances  I  have  defcribed ;  for  it  was  only  in  thofe 
excavations  that  they  were  vifible :  in  every  other  part  nothing  appeared  but  the  naked 
fuperficial  cruft  of  the  tufa.  None  of  thefe  fubftances  are  difpofed  in  currents  ;  they 
are  all  detached  ;  and  thus  render  it  probable  that  they  fell  into  the  tufa  after  having 
been  thrown  up  into  the  air  in  volcanic  eje£lions. 

When  we  have  reached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  an  ample  plain  opens,  formed 
of  the  fame  tufa,  but  become  earthy,  in  which  corn  is  fown,  and  a  few  vineyards  arc 
planted.  Here  we  find  numerous  pieces  of  fhining  glafs,  which  is  femi-tranfparent,  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  and  fome  of  the  fined  and  pured  to  be  found  in  Lipari.  As  I  wiflied 
to  difcover  the  origin  of  this  fubdance,  I  caufed  the  place  where  it  is  found  to  be  dug 
into.  The  tufaceous  earth  is  there  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  pumices  lie 
immediately  under  it,  and  among  them  this  glafs  is  found  in  confiderable  quantities.  It 
has  probably  been  turned  up,  and  brought  to  the  furnace,  by  the  plough,  or  other  fimt- 
hr  indruments  ufed  to  prepare  the  earth  for  Towing  the  com. 

Beyond  this  plain  there  is  a  gentle  defccnt  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  the  Stoves.  Whatever  prepoffefrion  in  their  favour  the  traveller 
may  have  conceived  from  hearing  fo  much  of  them,  he  lofes  it  the  moment  he  fees 
them.  They  form  a  group  of  four  or  five  caves,  more  like  to  the  dens  of  bears  than 
the  habitations  of  men  ;  and  which  exhibit  much  lefs  of  art  than  the  edifices  framed  by 
the  beaver.  Every  cave  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  warm  and 
humid  vapours  enter,  and  another  in  the  top  through  which  they  pafs  out.  I  entered 
one  of  thefe,  but  was  unable  to  remain  long  in  it,  lefs  from  the  heat,  for  the  thermo. 
meter  ftood  at  only  48^  degrees,  than  from  I  know  not  what  of  a  fuffocating  nature 
which  the  air  had  in  it.  Thefe  doves  now  retain  little  more  than  their  name,  and  are 
nearly  deferted.  In  h€ty  though  they  dill  retained  their  virtue,  and  were  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  various  diforders,  how  would  it  be  pofTible  to  make  ufe  of  them^  when  they 
are  deditute  of  every  convenience  neceffary  to  that  purpofe  ? 

When  M.  Dolomieu  vifited  them,  the  whole  ground  on  which  they  dand  was  pene- 
trated with  hot  vapourf ,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  thick  fmoke,  iflued  from  fmall 
apertures  of  about  an  inch,  or  two  inches,  in  diameter.  When  I  was  there,  circum- 
Aances  were  much  changed,  as  ufually  happens  in  volcanos,  where  the  prefencc  of  fire 
manifeds  itfelf  fometimes  more  and  fometimes  left).  There  was  then  only  one  aperture, 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  from  time  to  time  ilTued  a  thin  dream  of 
fmoke,  with  a  firong  fulphurcous  ftpell.  Having  enlarged  this  aperture,  I  found  it 
furrounded  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  foft  fulphuresof  iron  (pyrites)  generated  by  the  union 
of  iron  and  fulphur.  The  Abbate  Trovatini,  whom  I  have  cited  in  another  place,  like- 
wife  atteds,  that  at  certain  times  feveral  dreams  of  fmoke  afcended  round  the  doves ; 
and  I  fhall  add,  that  befides  the  drong  fmell  of  fulphur,  which  I  perceived  on  approach- 
ing 
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ing  the  place,  the  ground  became  hot,  and  the  fetor  increafed,  on  digging  to  about  the 
depth  of  a  foot :  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  under  the  (loves  and  the  ground 
adjacent,  fome  remains  of  fulphureous  conflagration  ftill  continue  *.  The  ftoves  and 
the  warm  baths,  of  wtMch  we  (hall  {pe?k'  below,  are  the  only  places  in  the  whole  iiland 
where  any  figns  are  to  be  found  of  as  yet  unextingui(hed  volcanos. 

M.  Dolomieti,  after  having  defcribed  the  (loves  of  Lipari,  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
alterations  caufed  by  the  fulphureous-acid  vapours  on  the  lavas  of  this  place,  remarking 
that  all  of  them,  befides  having  become  fofter  and  lighter,  have  lod  their  primitive  co- 
lour, and  alTumed  a  white  tinge,  mixed  with  yelloVv,  red,  violet,  and  other  colours, 
which  the  oxides  of  iron  ufually  produce.  He  obferves  likewife,  that  they  are  coated 
with  a  thick  crud  of  fulphaces  of  lime  (felenite  or  gypfum),  which  fulphates  penetrate 
likewife  to  the  internal  parts,  and  that  fome  lavas  are  covered  with  that  kind  of  iron  ore 
which  is  called  fliniy  (^fangofa)  or  bog  ore.  He  then  very  ingenioufly  explains  in  what 
manner,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  different  earths,  the  lavas 
have  become  lighter  and  varioufly  coloured. 

As  I  vidted  the  (loves  three  feveral  times,  and  examined  with  great  attention  the 
lavas  that  had  fuffered  alteration  by  the  a£lion  of  the  fulphureous  acid,  I  am  enabled  to 
add,  to  the  obfervations  already  given,  fome  others  which  I  believe  to  be  new,  and  which 
I  (hall  here  briefly  (late. 

It  was  an  obje^  equally  important  and  curious  to  afcertain  to  what  kinds  of  lavas  (lill 
remaining  in  the  (late  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  fire,  thofe  belong  which  we  now 
fee  decom[ofed  by  acids ;  and  as  the  obfervations  I  had  made  at  Solfatara  di  Pozzuolo 
and  other  places,  had  taught  me  that  the  decompofition  diminilhes,  the  deeper  it  enters 
into  the  fubflance,  I  conceived  that  the  mod  proper  means  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
would  be,  to  break  fragments  of  the  lava,  and  examine  the  internal  parts,  to  (ind  how 
far  the  decompofition  had  penetrated.  The  greater  part  of  the  decompofed  lavas  of 
the  Monte  della  Stufe  are  externally  of  a  reddilh  white;  and  fome  are  of  a  blackKh  co- 
lour. I  fird  examined  the  latter ;  and  prefenting  their  furface  to  the  full  ligl^t  of  the 
fun,  I  difcovered  fomething  of  a  brilliant  appearance  which  invited  me  to  examine  it 
with  the  lens.  It  proved  an  aggregate  of  innumerable  globules  of  hasmatitic  iron,  which 
beautifully  cover  the  furface  of  thefe  lavas. 

I  detached  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  globules,  and  found  that  on  trituration 
they  a(rumed  a  red  colour,  which  is  the  property  of  the  dark  haematites.  This  was 
therefore  a  pure  martial  oxide,  depofited  here  and  formed  into  globules ;  and  under 
that  aggregate  lay  another  oxide  of  red,  but  earthy  iron.  The  lava  (lill  deeper  was  of  a 
white  colour,  interfefled  with  parallel  flireaks  of  a  reddilh  black,  or  lightly  (haded  with  a 
yellowilh  tinge. 

Thefe  lavas  are  foft,  light,  and  compacl :  they  adhere  to  the  tongue,  have  the  con. 
fillence  of  clay,  but  do  not  emit  its  odour.  They  feem  to  be  (imple  lavas,  no  extraneous 
bodies  appearing  in  them.  It  is  obfervable  that  every  fradure  is  conchoidal ;  and  that 
when  (Iruck  they  caufe  a  found  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  kinds  of  petrofilex,  which  has 
induced  me  to  fufpeft  they  belong  to  that  fpecios  of  (lone :  a  fufpicion  which  is  con- 
firmed by  examining  deeper  within  the  fradures  j  fince  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  or 

*  It  hat  been  (hewn,  in  Cliap.  XIII.«  that  the  decomporittons  of  difiVrent  pro<lii£ls  of  Strombcl!  and  VuU 
cano  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  the  muriatic  acid,  to  which,  accordincr  to  M.  Siige,  the  principal  altera- 
tions of  volcanic  fubllances  are  to  be  afciibed,  but  to  Ailpliuroous-acid  cxltalatioiit.  The  dccompofitlonk  in 
tlie  envitont  of  the  (love*  of  Lipari,  I  urn  of  opinion  with  M.  Oolomieu,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fame 
cnufe,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  fufGciently  proved  by  the  remains  of  fulphureous  fumes,  and  the  quantity  of 
i'ulphates  of  lime,  wliich  I  Htall  prel'ently  have  occafion  tu  dcfcribe. 
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thereabouts,  a  grey  colour  takes  place  of  the  white,  and  the  other  external  appearance* 
diminifli ;  the  lavas  begin  to  affume  a  filiceous  afpeft,  and  give  a  few  fparks  with  fteel. 
Still  deeper  we  perceive  without  the  leaft  doubt  that  thefe  lavas  have  a  petrofiliceous  bafe, 
and  contain  a  few  flioerls,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  deconipofed  parts,  probably  be- 
caufe  they  are  theinfelves  dccompofed. 

Thefe  obfer\ations,  which  were  made  on  fome  lavas  of  a  black  colour  on  the  furface, 
are  likewife  true  of  feveral  others,  which  externally  are  of  a  reddifli  white.  The  ap- 
pearances in  them  are  effentially  the  fame.  Tlie  red  colour  in  the  internal  parts  infen- 
"  fibly  vaniflies;  the  grey  by  degrees  fucceeds  the  white,  which,  ftill  deeper,  acquires  a 
ludre,  the  lava  at  the  fame  time  becoming  harder,  and  at  length  dillindlly  exhibiting  all 
the  chara£kers  of  the  petrofilex. 

One  of  thefe  lavas,  (Ireaked  with  white  and  a  clear  red  like  that  of  the  peacit- (lower, 
is  fpotted  on  the  furface  with  points  almod  pulverulent.  Thefe  are  decompofed  felt- 
fpars,  though  they  ftill  retain  a  refidue  of  cryftallization.  This  lava  has  been  more 
changed  by  the  acids  than  the  others,  being  fofter,  and  even  pulverablc  ;  though  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  it  is  hard,  heavy,  of  a  black-grey  colour,  evidently  has  a  petrofiliceous 
^  bafe,  and  contains  feltfpan^  which  are  perfectly  entire. 

In  defcribing  the  varioufly  decompofed  lavas  of  Solfatara,  we  have  feen  that  feltfpars 
are  a  kind  of  ftones  which  ftrongiy  refill  the  adion  of  acids.  It  frequently  happens  that 
their  bale  is  completely  decompofed,  while  they  are  fcarcely  in  the  leaft  changed.  As 
therefore  in  the  prefent  lava  the  feltfpars  are  decompofed  equally  with  their  bafe,  we 
muft  be  convinced  that  the  ftrength  of  thefe  acids  mull  have  been  very  great..  In  gene- 
ral thefe  lavas  at  their  furface  are  foft,  like  dough,  and  alnioft  faponaccous ;  charadler? 
that  ufually  accompany  thefe  decompofitions. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  notice  a  lava  of  the  breccia  kind,  the  bafe  of  which  is  likewife 
petrofilex,  and  in  which  the  a£lion  of  the  acids  has  extended  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches.  This  bafe,  even  near  the  furface,  has  not  entirely  loft  its  natural  colour,  refeiu- 
bling  that  of  iron,  and  in  it  are  incorporated  irregular  fmall  malfes  of  whitened  and  pul- 
verulent lava.  Thefe^  therefore,  have  yielded  more  to  the  decompofition  than  the  bafe 
that  contains  them.  At  a  greater  depth  we  find  them  unaltered }  and  they  are  then 
only  fragments  of  lava  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe. 

Though  many  of  the  lavas  of  the  ftoves  of  Lipari  have  fuftered  by  the  fulphureous- 
acid  vapours,  there  are  fome  that  are  entirely  unchanged.  I  (hall  only  defcribe  onc» 
which  is  fb  well  preferved  that  it  appears  to  have  been  produced  but  yeftcrday  by  the 
volcanic  gulph.  If  we  fcale  the  furface  of  it,  where  it  projects  in  large  malTes  from  the 
earth,  it  appears  of  a  dark  iron  colour,  has  an  extremely  compad  grain,  and  a  conchoidal 
frafture.  The  fcalcs  at  the  edges  are  (harp  and  cutting,  and  give  very  lively  fparks 
with  fteel.  It  is  one  of  the  heavicft  and  hardcft  among  the  lavas,  and  puts  the  magnetic 
needle  in  motion  at  two  lines  diftancc.  It  has  for  its  bafe  the  pctrolilex,  containuig 
very  brilliant  feltfpar  needles. 

'1  his  lava,  therefore,  has  not  been  in  the  leaft.  affected  by  thefe  acids,  not  probably 
bccaufe  it  was  able  to  refift  their  ftrength,  but  becaufc  it  was  not  expofed  to  their  afUon. 
The  places  under  which  the  conflagrations  of  a  volcano  burn,  have  numerous  apertures 
and  tiiUircs  through  which  ilTue  iiilphureous  fumes;  and  when  lavas  arefituated  around 
or  within  thefe,  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  afieded  by  them.  But  in  the  fame  trails  of 
ground  there  are  more  places  than  one  impenetrable  to  thefe  fumes,  and  there,  in  ton- 
(Icquciice,  the  lavas  fuffer  no  other  alterations  than  thofe  produced  by  time.  Thefe  in- 
lerrupted  exhalations  of  fiilphureous  vapours  I  have  obforved  at  Vefiivius,  Etna,  and 
Btromboli,  and  l;avc  noticed  thetn  before  ia  my  accjunisj  of  thefe  vjlcanos.     It  is  only 

2  to 
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to  be  remarked  that,  at  the  floves  of  Lipari,  the  quantity  of  decompofed  lavas  being  vciy 
great,  and  extending  for  the  moft  part  to  a  great  depth,  the  fulphureous-acid  vapours 
inuft  have  there  ilTued  in  extraordinary  abundance,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  been  of 
long  duration.  The  intenfity  of  them,  and  fheir  confequently  greater  ci&cacy,  might 
indeed  have  fupplied  the  place  of  long  continuance ;  for  I  have  obferved,  that  when 
the  lava  of  Vcfuvius  flowed  before  my  eyes,  and  feveral  of  its  lateral  branches  had 
ceafed  to  move,  two  of  thefe,  which  'had  been  penetrated  by  a  thick  cloud  of  the  fumes 
ufual  there,  were  already  half  decompofed,  though  they  were  evidently  parts  of  that 
current  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  difgorged  by  the  fide  or  the  mountain. 
LaRIy,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  lavas,  and  as  they  may  be  compofed 
more  or  lefs  of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  martial  principles,  all  combinable  with  fulphu- 
reous  acids,  a  greater  or  lefs  decompofition  will  be  produced. 

The  different  degrees  of  decompofition  in  lavas  render  them  fometimes  more,  and 
fometimes  lefs  fufceptible  of  fufion  in  the  furnace.  The  parts  not  decompofed  will  fufe. 
A  beginning  decompofition  renders  them  ftubborn,  and  when  it  is  complete,  they  en- 
tirely refift  the  fire.  The  caufe  of  thefe  differences  appears  to  me  fufficienily  evident. 
The  more  earths  are  pure  the  more  they  refift  fufion.  All  thofe  hitherto  known  are 
infufibic,  except  in  very  violent  fires.  Their  mixture  facilitates  their  fufion,  as  they 
thus  become  a  reciprocal  flux  }  and  we  know  that  fufion  readily  follows,  when  filex, 
alumine,  and  lime  arc  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3,  i  and  i.  There  was  no  lava  oa 
which  I  made  experiments,  in  which  I  did  not  find  thefe  three  kinds  of  earth  ;  and 
though  they  might  not  be  combined  exa£tly  in  this  proportion,  their  combination  was 
yet  fuch  as  to  render  almod  every  lava  fufible  in  the  furnace.  The  lime  which,  in  the 
dry  way,  a£ts  as  a  flux  to  the  filex,  is  in  a  great  degree  diminiflied  in  the  decompofition 
of  lavas,  forming  fulphare  of  lime  by  its  intimate  union  with  the  fulphuric  acid ;  and 
hence  we  have  one  impediment  to  the  fufibility  of  thefe  lavas.  The  diminution  of  the 
alumine,  arifing  from  its  combination  with  the  above  mentioned  acid  forming  futphate 
of  alumine,  which  is  afterwards  detached  and  carried  away  by  the  rains  *,  will  likewife 
be  another  obdacle ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  third,  which  is  the  lofs  of  the  iron,  Uke< 
wife  an  aid  to  fufion. 

Thefe  fulphates,  which  for  the  moft  part  accompany  lavas,  prefent  a  pleafing  fpcftacle 
to  the  naturalift.  Their  colours  are  infinitely  varied.  Thofe  which  are  moft  promi- 
nent to  the  eye,  are  the  rofe  colour,  violet,  and  orange,  and  they  are  the  more  confpi, 
cuous  bccaule  they  are  generally  placed  on  a  white  ground. 

I  have  obferved  three  kinds  of  fulphate  of  lime,  independent  of  feveral  varieties  which 
I  omit.  The  fird  is  compofed  of  thin  plates,  parallel  to  each  other,  clofely  united,  bril- 
liant, compad,  and  opake.  They  form  ftrata  or  beds  of  different  thickncfs,  fometimes 
more  than  a  foot,  and  thefe  ftrata  are  eafily  detached  from  the  lavas  to  which  they 
adhere. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  filamentous,  having  either  parallel  or  ftellated  filaments,  in  which 
latter  cafe  the  filaments  form  a  kind  of  pyramids,  which  have  their  apices  in  one  com- 
mon centrtvand  their  bafos  at  the  circumference.  We  find  fome  very  large  pieces  of 
this  kind,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  thefe  pyramids. 

'I'ht?  third  fpecies  is  compofed  of  thin  and  fiiining  plates,  fomewhat  eraftic,  tranfpa- 
rent,  very  fott,  ajid  forms  the  indeterminate  cryftallization  of  fulphate  of  lime  called 

•  To  prevent  any  ambi'tjuity,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  wliat  1  have  faid  in  Cliap  II  ,  that  the  pretended 
tninftriitation  of  lilcx.  «»r  any  other  catth,  Into  argillaceous  earth,  in  the  di-compoluion  of  lava),  has  no  cxift- 
f ncr  ;  lince,  in  thit  cafe,  that  cartli  likewife  is  diminifhed,  from  tbv  caufct  allcjjed  above, 
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fpecular  ftone ;  but  this  fpecles  is  rare,  and  its  cryftjils  are  always  very  fmall.  In  the(V 
cafes  the  determinate  and  primitive  cryflallization  of  this  neutral  earthy  fait  is  always 
wanting. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  variety  of  colours,  fuch  as  yellow,  red,  or  violet,  ex- 
hibited by  the  dccompofcd  lavas,  is  a  confequence  of  the  iron  pre-exiUing  in  them  ; 
which  being,  if  not  dccompofed,  at  lead  greatly  altered,  by  the  fulphureous  acids,  is 
varioufly  modified,  and  alTumes  this  diverfity  of  hues.  The  fame  caufe  operates  in  like 
manner  on  the  fulphates  of  lime,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with 
the  lime,  which  is  laid  open  by  the  dellruflion  of  the  adhefion  of  the  conllituent  princi« 
pies  of  the  lavas,  and  varioufly  coloured  by  the  oxydated  metal.  The  white  colour  of 
the  dccompofed  lavas  then,  it  is  evident,  is  produced  by  the  lofs  of  their  iron  ;  which 
agrees  perfeAly  with  experience,  Hnce,  where  the  decompofition  has  taken  place,  the 
lavas  are  incapable  of  moving  the  uiagnetic  needle,  whereas  they  conftantly  produce 
motion  in  it,  fome  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines,  and  fome  at  more  or  lefs,  in  the  parts  not 
decompofcd. 

I  (hall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  the  productions  of  the  (loves  of  Lipari,  with  fome 
interefling  remarks  relative  to  feveral  different  fpecies  of  zeolites,  which  I  difcovered  in 
their  vicinity.     I  (hall  defcribe  them  feparately  with  their  matrices. 

Fird  fpecies.  The  matrix  containing  this  zeolite  is  a  lava  of  a  horn-done  bafe,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  granular  in  the  fradures,  and  which  fcarcely  gives  fparks  with 
deel.  It  (hews  no  indication  of  having  fuffered  by  the  fulphureous  acids.  It  is  full  of 
fmall  long  cavities,  all  in  one  diredion,  and  which  probably  were  produced  when  the 
lava  was  m  a  6uid  date.  It  is  in  thefe  cavities  that  this  fpecies  of  zeolite  is  found.  At 
firdview  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  dala£tical  calcedony,  having  the  form  of  a  clufter  of 
grapes.  It  is  of  a  white  pearl  colour,  inclining  to  a  light  blue,  and  gives  fome  fparks 
with  deel.  It  has  a  filiccous  frafture,  and  a  degree  of  tranfparency.  Three  properties, 
however,  efpecially  charaderife  it :  fird,  that  it  forms  a  jelly  with  mineral  acids ;  fe- 
condly,  that  it  flailies  or  blazes  at  the  moment  of  fufion  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  bubbles, 
and  as  it  were  boils,  when  in  fudon  :  and  though  neither  of  thefe  charaders  cxclufivciy 
appertain  to  the  zeolite,  ail  llie  three  together  fufficiently  fix  the  nature  of  this  done, 
which  mud  be  referred  to  the  clafs  of  amorphous  zeolites.  The  cluftering  grains  may 
be  extraded  entire,  as  they  attach  to  the  lava  but  in  a  few  points.  The  larged  extend 
to  five  lines  in  length,  by  two  or  three  in  breadth.  The  figure  which  I  have  called 
cludering,  is  the  mod  ufual  in  this  fpecies  of  zeolite  j  though,  fome  are  only  oblong 
globules,  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  of  the  fmall  cavities  which  contain  them.  They 
are,  however,  by  no  means  found  in  every  cavity;  for  out  of  a  hundred  of  thefe  cavi- 
ties,  ninety  contained  no  zeolite.  This  fpecies  is  contaminated  with  a  pulverulent, 
orange-coloured  oxyde  of  iron. 

'ihe  blow-pipe  with  difficulty  melted  it ;  and  feveral  feconds  were  required  for  its 
complete  liquetadion,  even  with  the  aid  of  oxygenous  gas.  It  then  changed  into  a 
fnowy-white  enamel,  full  of  bubbles.  It  has  a  lucid  brightnefs  when  it  begins  to  melt, 
and  boils  and  bubbles  up  when  in  adual  fufion. 

Second  fpecies.  This  is  found  in  fome  pieces  of  the  former  lava,  but  its  charaders 
are  different  from  thufe  of  the  preceding  (pccies.  It  coats  over  many  of  the  cavities 
before  mentioned  with  a  thin  crud,  thus  forming  geodes,  which,  however,  are  not  cryf- 
talli^od  internally,  'i'his  zeolite,  which  inclines  to  a  white  colour,  is  more  tranfparent 
than  the  other,  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  cuts  glafs  almolt  like  rockcryftal.  The  mineral 
scids  have  no  cffed  upon  it,  not  even  when  pulverifed,  though  they  convert  the  former 
fpt  cies  into  a  kind  of  jelly.  When  melted  with  the  aid  of  oxygenous  gas,  it  emits  a  thin 
biiiliant  blaze,  and  is  changed,  with  ebullition,  into  a  vitreous  and  white  globule. 
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It  is  not  unufual  to  find  within  thefc  zeolitic  geodes,  plates  of  very  tranfparent  ful- 
phate  of  lime.  A  hundred  grains  of  this  pulverifed  were  put  into  fix  hundred  of  diltiiied 
boiiinfr  water.    A  folution  was  obtained,  and  the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  the  lime. 

Third  fpecies.  This  confids  of  ovoid  globules,  externally  dirty,  from  an  earthy  coat- 
ing,  but  which  internally  are  extremely  white.  In  the  fractures  we  perceive  that  they 
cunfill  of  a  number  of  opake  groups  of  fibres,  ftriated,  Alky,  and  fhining,  which  diverge 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  globules,  and  thus  form  fo  many  inverted 
cones.  Thefe  globules,  fome  of  which  are  more  than  four  lines  in  diameter,  perfeftly 
fill  the  cavities  of  an  argillaceous,  light,  extremely  friable  lava  of  a  deep  grey  colour. 
Every  cavity,  however,  does  not  contain  a  zeolite  of  this  conformation  :  in  fome  we  find 
zeolitic  (tones  with  feveral  fiiicets,  but  fo  confufed  that  the  precife  configuration  of  the 
cr)'ftals  cannot  be  diflinguiihed.  On  attentive  examination,  they  evidently  appear  to 
be  formed  of  the  fame  zeolitic  fubftance,  which,  when  it  occupied  the  whole  fpace  of 
the  cavity,  took  the  conformation  of  thofe  fibrous  groups  that  have  externally  a  globofe 
figure ;  but  when  a  part  of  this  fpace  remained  empty,  it  cryftallized  more  or  lefs. 
Thefe  zeolitic  {tones  always  have  in  the  middle  a  fmall  empty  fpace,  where  they  are 
cryftallized,  forming  a  number  of  very  minute  geodes. 

The  blow-pipe  prefently  melts  this  third  fpecies,  and  with  ebullition  ;  a  phofphoref- 
cence  precedes  the  fufion,  and  the  pearly  globule  .which  is  the  rcfult,  is  a  feini-tranfpa- 
rent  glafs,  abounding  in  bubbles.  If  this  globule  be  broken,  which  requires  rather  a 
fmart  blow,  the  (harp  angles  of  the  fragments  will  cut  deep  into  glafs. 

This  zeolite,  foon  after  it  has  been  put  into  acids,  attaches  to  ihe  fides  of  the  contain- 
ing vefTel  in  the  form  of  a  cruft,  which  cruft  prefently  refolvcs  itfdf  into  a  tranfparent 
tremulous  jelly,  fimilar  to  that  of  hartfliorn. 

Fourth  fpecies.  The  lava  which  contains  this  zeolite  ivS  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  and 
forms  two  fpecies,  at  leaft  two  varieties ;  ihe  one  of  which  is  glanular,  rough  to  the 
touch,  and  extremely  friable  ;  the  other  has  a  kind  oE  foftnefs,  a  fine  grain,  and  greater 
folidity.  In  colour,  however,  which  is  a  grey,  and  in  their  argillaceous  odour,,both 
thefe  varieties  agree.  This  lava  contains  a  multitude  of  zeolitic  globuhs,  from  hali  a 
line  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  breaking  them,  a  vacuity  is  found  within  them,  th'.:s 
forming  geodes  of  a  cryftallization  more  or  lefs  perfect.  Wherever  the  zeolitic  fub- 
ftance has  been  too  confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  lava,  the  cryftallization  is  extremely 
imperfect,  in  confequence  of  the  prifms  being  half-formed  and  confafedly  intermingled  ; 
but  where  »hat  fubftance  had  a  larger  fpace  to  develop  itfelf  in,  the  prifms  are  no  longer 
fo  indiftinfl  j  many  of  thtm  at  leaft  are  found  to  incline  to  a  teirahedral  figure ;  and 
where  the  cavities  of  the  lava  have  afforded  a  ftill  greater  fpace  to  the  zeolitic  matter,  it 
has  cryftallized  in  tetrahedral  prifms,  of  a  diftinct  conformation.  Every  prifm  has 
therefore  four  faces  dillindly  feparated.  In  fome  few  places  theie  prifms  are  terininateJ 
by  a  tetrahedral  pyramid.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  milky  whitenefs,  and  thefe  are  feini- 
tranfparent ;  but  others  have  a  iranfparency  almolt  equal  to  that  of  qu^rtxofe  cryftals. 
A  fingle  cavity  fomciimes  contains  feveral  fcoresof  fuch  prifms,  while  another  ihull  con- 
tain but  very  few. 

The  blow-pipe  eafily  melts  thefe  geodes  with  the  ufual  phenomena  of  ebullition  and 
phofphorefcence,  and  the  glafs  which  is  the  refult  of  the  fufion  is  fiinilartu  that  of  the 
zeolite  of  the  third  fpecies.  A  fimilar  jelly  is  likewife  produced  from  it,  and  with  equal 
promptnefs,  in  acids,  except  that  it  has  a  lefs  degree  of  vifcofity. 

Fifth  and  fixih  fpecies.     Thefe  two  fpecies  of  zeolites  are  contained  within  an  argil- 

laceous  lava,  ol  a  dark-grey  colour,  light,  and  of  an  earthy  confiftence :  they  both  merit 

to  be  diftinttly  defcribcd.    The  firft  fpecies  confifts  of  a  great  number  sf  fniall  fpheres, 
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white  as  fnow,  each  occupying  a  cavity  in  the  lava,  and  varying  in  fizc,  the  fmalleft  being 
fcarcely  one-third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  the  largeft  more  than  three  lines.  The 
furface  of  thefe  ftnall  fphcres  is  not  fniooth,  but  fomcwhat  rough,  from  an  infinity  of 
points  which,  viewed  through  the  lens,  are  difcovcred  to  be  fo  many  minute  tctrahedral 
prifms,  diftinftly  defined.  On  breaking  the  fpheres  we  perceive  tliat  the  prifms  are 
continued  within  them,  and,  becoming  thinner,  proceed  to  the  centre ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  we  find  that  the  fpheres  are  only  the  refult  of  a  number  of  prifms  joined 
together  length  wife.  The  portion  of  the  prifms  that  isjmmerfed  within  the  fpheres  i» 
opake  ;  but  that  part  which  projefts  out  has  a  degree  of  tranfparency.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
fervcd,  that  though  the  greater  number  of  thefe  mmute  fpheres  are  pcrfe£tly  folid,  many 
of  them  have  a  round  vacuity  at  the  centre,  fometimes  extending  to  one-tenth  part  of 
the  whole  fphere. 

This  zeolite  is  the  fofteft  of  all  the  fpecles  hitherto  enumerated,  and  may  be  fcraped 
or  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  fixth  and  laft  fpecies  is  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  zeolites  hitherto  difcovered  by 
naturalids.  It  confifts  of  minute  cryftals,  extremely  clear  and  brigiit,  which,  having 
facets  in  every  part,  vividly  refleft  the  light,  and  fparkle  like  fo  many  diamonds.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous  in  the  cavities  of  the  fame  lava ;  but  are  unequally  diftributed,  as 
fome  cavities  contain  but  one  of  thefe  cryflals,  while  others  have  two,  and  others  three, 
though  the  latter  are  rare.  The  largeft  do  not  exceed  a  line,  and  the  mod  minute  are 
fcarcely  a  quarter  of  a  line.  While  they  remain  in  the  lava,  it  is  not  eafy  to  examine 
them  as  might  be  wifhed ;  but  many  of  them  may  be  extracted  without  injury,  and 
viewed  in  every  part  with  the  lens  at  leifure.  We  then  perceive  that  thefe  z-'olites, 
where  they  reu  on  the  lava,  are  flat ;  but  in  their  upper  part  incline  to  aglobofe  figure; 
and  that  there  their  cryftallization  is  apparent :  that  the  ifolated  cryftals,  I  mean  thofe 
which  in  their  formation  grew  without  attaching  to  the  other  cryftals, have  eighteen  facets, 
for  the  mod  part  pentagonal,  or  tetragonal,  but  never  triangular :  that  thefe  ifolated 
cryftals  are  extremely  rare ;  the  greater  number  being  aggregatedy  that  is,  confufedly 
heaped  upon  each  other  in  their  formation  :  that,  laftly,  though  many  of  them  may 
compara  in  deamefs  with  the  pureft  rock  cryftal,  they  arc  yet  inferior  in  harduefs,  as 
they  whh  difficulty  cul  glafs. 

I  at  firft  fufpefted  that  thefe  zeoKtes  were  a  fimple  modification  of  the  fifth  fpecies, 
which,  wherever  it  had  a  free  fpace,  had  formed  itfelf  into  thefe  brilliant  cryftals,  either 
ifolated  or  aggregate.  But  this  conje£ture  was  not  confirmed  by  obfervaiicn.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  white  minute  fpheres  which  form  the  fifth  fpecies,  occupy  only 
one  half,  or  even  lefs,  of  the  containing  cavities,  without  ever  taking  the  form  of  the  fixth 
fpecies ;  but  it  is  conftantly  to  be  obferved  that  the  tetrahedral  prifms  projecl  farther 
beyond  the  convexity  of  the  fpheres,  and  have  a  greater  tranfparency.  'I'hey  niuft 
therefore  be  ccMifidered  as  two  diftindl  fpecies. 

This  difference  is  ft  ill  more  confirmed  by  the  adlion  of  fire  and  acids.  The  latter  do 
not  aft,  at  leaft  fenfibly,  on  the  fixth  fpecies,  though  they  reduce  the  fifth  to  gelatmous 
flakes  or  tufts.  The  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  half  an  hour,  converts  the  cryftals  of  the  fixth 
fpecies  into  globules  of  extremely  tranfparcnt  glafs ;  whrrcus  it  only  foftens  in  that  time 
the  minute  fpheres  of  the  fifth,  which  require  a  fire  of  much  longer  continuance  for 
their  complete  liquefaftion ;  and  the  globule  which  then  refults  is  an  opake  glafs,  of  the 
colour  of  milk.  Both,  however,  have  the  property  which  is  ufually  common  to  zeo- 
lites ;  I  mean  that  of  phofpiiorefcence  at  ihc  moment  of  fufion,  as  may  be  feen  by  cm- 
ploying  oxygenous  gas. 
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''  After  having  made  thefe  experiments  on  the  zeolites  of  Lipari,  I  was  Induced  to  exa- 
mine  one  of  thofe  of  Iceland,  which  have  the  chara£ter  of  being  the  mod  excellent  for 
forming  a  gelatinous  body.  I  certainly  obtained  from  it  very  readily  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful jelly';  but  not  in  the  lead  fuperior  to  that  produced  by  the  third  and  fourth  fpecies. 
This  foreign  zeolite  is  very  white,  and  forms  a  group  of  fmall  conical  bundles,  dofely 
conglutinated,  and  interfeding  each  other  in  various  diredions  i  terminating,  at  their 
diverging  extremities,  in  a  multitude  of  irregular  cylindrical  needles.  In  the  furnace  it 
becomes  inflated  and  conHderably  lighter,  but  does  not  fufe.  With  oxygenous  gas,  a 
hard,  milk-white  enamel,  full  of  bubbles,  is  produced. 

If  we  compare  thefe  obfervations  with  the  defcriptions  of  other  naturalifts,  we  (hall 
find  that  the  zeolites  of  Lipari  have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  other  countries ;  and 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  firft  fpecies  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ifland  of  Ferro, 
which  Born  has  defcribed  in  his  Litbophylaciumt  and  which  he  has  compared  to  the  ila* 
ladical  calcedony. 

The  fecond  fpecies,  from  its  hardnefs,  refembles  fome  cryftallized  zeolites  of  the  ifles 
of  the  Cyclops  of  Etna,  which,  as  M.  Dolomieu  has  obferved,  and  as  I  have  flnce  found 
by  experiment,  are  little  inferior  in  that  quality  to  rock  crydal. 

The  three  other  fpecies  do  not  eiTentially  differ  from  fcveral  defcribed  by  Wallerius, 
Born,  Bergmann,  Faujas:,  and  others,  and  which  are  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ferro,  the 
Vivarais,  and  other  volcanized  countries.  But  the  fixth  fpecies  appears  to  me  new ;  at 
leafl  I  have  found  no  writer  who  mentions  a  zeolite,  condantly  cryllallized  with  eighteen 
facets,  as  often  as  its  cryftals  are  detached ;  nor  do  I  know  that  any  zeolite  has  hitherto 
been  difcovered  which  is  equally  clear  and  brilliant. 

It  appears  that  the  true  figure  of  the  zeolite  is  a  cube ;  at  lead,  that  it  always  aifefts 
that  form  where  its  cryftallizations  meet  with  no  obflacles.  According  to  circumftances- 
it  is  more  or  lefs  modified ;  and  the  tetrahedral  prifms  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  fpecies  are 
probably  one  of  thefe  modifications.  The  fird  and  fecond  are  amorphoiu ;  but  in  the 
third  we  difcern  a  beginning  crydallization.  One  of  thefe  modifications  may  be  feen- 
in  the  fixth  fpecies ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  zeolites  of  other  configurations,  as 
fome  with  twenty-four  facets,  and  others  with  thirty. 

Some  naturalilts  have  affirmed  that  the  whitefl:  and  purefl:  zeolite  of  Ferro  is  the  only 
one  from  which  a  tranfparent  and  white  glafs  can  be  obtained.  I  find,  however,  the 
giafs  of  the  ilxtb  fpecies  preferable  to  it ;  for  it  has  an  aqueous  colour,  and  its  tranfpa- 
rency  is  almofl  equal  to  that  of  quartzofe  crydal.  I  have  found  no  zeolitic  cryflals,  but 
thofe  of  the  ifles  of  the  Cyclops,  which  have  furnifhed  a  glafs  equal  to  this. 

No  mineralogift  is  ignorant  that  Cronftedt  was  tl>e  firft  who  diftinguifhed  this  ftone 
from  the  carbonates  of  Ume  with  which  it  was  confounded,  and  made  us  acquainted  with. 
fevcral  of  its  qualities.  He  obferved  that  mineral  acids  caufed  no  efFervefcence  with  it,^ 
but  flowly  diflblvcd  it  into  a  gelatinous  body  :  and  this  flow  diffolution,  and  converAon 
of  the  zeolite  into  jelly,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  others  ;  though  experiments  made 
on  newly  difcovered  fpecits  of  this  ftone  have  (hewn  that  more  than  one  are  not  in  any 
manner  affefted  by  acids,  even  when  highly  concentrated.  From  among  fix  fpecies  of 
the  zeolites  of  Lipari,  we  have  feen  that  the  third  and  fourth  prefently  form  with  acids 
a  tranfparent  gelatinous  body ;  which  is  lefs  completely  chara£lerized  in  the  firft  and 
fifth  ;  and  not  produced  at  all  in  the  fecond  and  fixth  fpecies. 

M.  i'elletier  has  analyfed  the  zeolite  of  Ferro,  and  found  that  it  is  compofed  of  20 
parts  of  aluminc,  8  of  lime,  50  of  filex,  and  22  of  phlegm  for  impure  water).  Other 
analyfcs  have  been  made  of  other  zeolites,  by  the  chemifts  Bergmann,  Meyer,  and  Kla- 
pioth.     The  minute  fizo  of  mine,  and  ftill  more  the  fmall  quantity  1  obtained  of  them, 
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prevetititj  mc  from  making  a  fimilar  analyfis  of  them  with  the  requifite  accuracy.  I 
was,  however,  able  to  afcertain  that  the  fecoiid  and  fixth  fpeciett  contained  filcx  in  a 
j^rcaier  proportion  than  it  was  found  in  the  zeolite  analyl'cd  by  Pelletier ;  which  perhaps 
was  the  cauie  that  thefe  two  fpecies  do  not  form  a  gelatinous  fediment ;  the  fuperabun- 
(I'.mce  of  quartzofe  earth  not  permitting  the  acids  to  extract  the  lime  and  aluminc,  and 
thus  dillblve  the  union  of  the  conUituent  principles  of  the  zeolite. 

The  gelatinous  dilToIution  of  the  zeolite  is  neither  a  quality  found  in  every  fpeci?s, 
nor  is  it  peculiar  to  it,  fmce  experience  has  (hewn  that  it  is  common  to  other  ftonos,  the 
conltituent  principles  of  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  zeolite,  and  combined  in  a 
certain  prof>ortion.  This  identity  of  principles,  which  in  fome  fpecies  of  ftones  affords, 
by  means  oif  the  adion  of  acids,  the  fame  gelatinous  product,  induced  mc  to  make  an  ex- 
periment, of  which  I  (hall  here  give  the  refult. 

'ihe  colourlefs  garnets  of  Vefuvius  contain,  according  to  Bergmann,  55  parts  of 
filex,  39  of  alumine,  and  6  of  lime.  As  therefore  I  had  collected  a  confidcrable  quan- 
tity of  thefe  at  Vefuvius,  1  determined  to  make  experiments  on  them  with  acids,  in  the 
fame  manner  I  had  done  on  the  zeolites.  But  in  the  three  fird  varieties  which  I  polTefs, 
though  I  had  fird  reduced  them  to  powder,  no  gelatinous  fubdance  was  produced. 
With  the  fourth  I  fucceeded  ;  though  I  did  not  make  the  experiment  on  the  fame  gar- 
nets, for  the  attempt  would  have  been  in  vain,  but  on  others  of  the  lame  fpecies,  which 
1  have  not  mentioned,  and  which  had  been  greatly  foftened  by  the  fulphureous  acids, 
though  they  retained  their  four-and-twenty  facets.  Thefe  the  nitric  acid,  after  thirtceit 
hours,  reduced  to  a  jelly,  though  not  one  fo  beautiful  as  that  obtained  from  the  zeolites. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  this  aptitude  to  diflblution  was  produced  in  the  garnets 
by  the  alterations  they  had  fulTered ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  nitric  acid,  penetrating 
their  internal  parts,  had  aftcd  on  them  as  it  ads  in  many  zeolites. 

It  has  been  believed  that  zeolites  appertain  cxdufively  to  volcanized  countries,  fince 
they  are  moft  frequently  found  there ;  and  my  obfervations  may  appear  to  confirm  this 
opinion,  k  however  admits  of  no  doubt  that  they  are  likewife  often  found  in  countries 
that  exhibit  no  figns  of  volcanization ;  this  having  been  incontellably  proved  by  Cron- 
llcdt,  Linnaius,  Bergmann  and  others. 

It  appears  equally  certain  that  the  zeolites  of  volcanos  do  not  derive  their  origin  from 
fire,  but  are  adventitious  to  thofe  places ;  not  tliat  they  were  pre-exiftent  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  taken  up  by,  and  incorporateil  with,  the  currents  of  lava,  as  a  cele- 
brated volcanift  has  fuppofeil.  They  were  no  doubt,  generated  after  the  extinction  of 
the  conflagrations;  when  their  ccnftituent  parts  being  depofited  by  water  in  the  cavities 
of  the  lava,  and  there  combining  by  affinity,  formed  thefe  ftony  fubftances,  according  to 
circumflances,  fomeiimes  amorphous,  and  fometimes  cryftallizcd ;  in  the  fame  manner 
thalwc  have  fuppofed,  and  indeed  proved,  the  beautiful  quartzofe  (tones  to  be  formed 
in  certain  lavas  on  the  (hores  of  Lipari,  not  far  from  Vulcano.  The  zeolites  now  de- 
fcribed,  likewife,  afford  a  proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  thofe  efpecially  the  prifaiatic 
cryftals  of  which  have  for  their  bafe  the  fides  of  ciivities  in  the  lavas. 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  relative  to  zeolites,  with  the  follow;'ur  c  it^tury 
concerning  an  hypothefis  adopted  by  M.  Dolomieu. 

That  naturalid  was  of  opinion  that  the  zeolites  of  volcanized  countries  ai^  only  found 
in  thofe  fituatious  which  have  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  fea;  and  the  argu- 
ments he  adduces  to  prove  this,  appear  to  me  fufiiciently  convincing  with  refped  to  the 
multiform  zeolites  obfcrved  by  hitn.  But  what  (liall  we  fay  of  thofe  we  have  now  de- 
scribed ?  I  certainly  ■..  '  .lot  negleft  to  make  the  moft  accurate  refearches  on  the  fpot. 
It  has  been  already  uid  '        thefe  ftones  arc  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stoves.     The 
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firft  fpecies  is  met  with  about  two  hundred  feet  before  we  arrive  at  them,  on  the  road 
from  the  city  of  Lip;ii  .  the  others  are  fcattercd  at  a  greater  diftance,  in  the  ileep 
fide  of  the  mountain  to  rds  the  fouth.  One  certain  proof  that  thefe  r  >ces  had  an- 
ciently been  waflied  by  the  lea,  would  be  the  finding  of  the  remains  or  unproti-ons  of 
fea  animals.  Thus  the  ■'^ove-meiitionr  1  French  naturalilt  remarks  that,  at  L  ,  the 
lavas  of  theifles  of  the  Cyclops,  nnd  thofe  of  the  mountains  of  Twy  i,  which  iibound 
in  zeolites,  have  cerial-.ly  been  co'  »-ed  by  the  waters  of  the  fea,  iinco  at  the  height  of 
more  than  two  hundreu  perches  abovt-  ihffo  zeolitic  lavas,  innnenfe  quantities  of  fea- 
fliells  are  found.  The  fame  nvjy,  in  like  manner,  be  nbferved  of  the  Vicentine  volcanic 
mountains  which  afford  beautiful  zeolites,  and  alfo  copious  ftores  ot  marine  remains. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  neither  Lipari,  nor  any  of  the  Eoli.ui  ifles,  prefent  us  ^.ith 
any  veftiges  of  fea  animals  or  plants.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  this  is  a  phyfica*  dt 
inonftration  that  thefe  places  have  never  been  covered  by  the  fea,  fmce  it  is  poflible  tha. 
the  marine  bodies  its  waters  had  left,  may  have  been  afterwards  dellroyed  by  caufes 
which  are  not  wanting  in  countries  that,  at  various  epochs,  have  fuffered  the  aftion  of 
fire ;  I  fliall  only  obferve  that  we  are  thus  deprived  of  one  of  the  mod  convincing  pre  ^fs 
of  this  fuppofed  inundation  j  and  I  know  not  on  what  other  we  can  rely,  with  refpt 
to  a  country  entirely  volcanic. 

That  zeolites  derive  their  origin  from  water  and  not  from  fire,  is  proved  by  .o  wate 
of  cryftallization  which  is  more  or  lefs  abundant  in  them,  and  the  numbers  >i  them 
found  in  fome  provinces  of  Sweden,  which  have  never  been  fubjedted  to  the  aftion  of 
fire.  That  this  water  has  fometimes  been  that  of  the  foa.  the  above-cited  obfervatiou  o( 
M.  Dolomieu  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt ;  but  it  has  beer  iroved  that  there  3re  likewife 
inftances  of  their  having  originated  from  frefh  water ;  of  hich  an  obfervation  by  Berg- 
mann  may  furnifh  an  example.  He  has  remarked  that  a  Ipring  of  warm  water  at  Lau- 
cames,  in  Iceland,  when  it  iflues  bubbling  from  the  earth,  leaves  no  fediment  of  any 
kind,  but  depofits  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  channel  by  flowinj.  through  which  it  becomes 
cooler :  and  this  fediment  is  truly  zeolitic,  as  has  been  pn  ed  by  chemical  examina- 
tion *.  The  nature  of  this  fadl  he  fatisfaftorily  explains  as  fo  lows :  "  While  the  water 
is  very  warm,  it  holds  the  zeolitic  matter  in  diffolution ;  but ;  fterwards  becomin -j  cold, 
can  no  longer  fupport  it,  fo  that  it  precipitates  and  forms  this  ftalatlical  concretion." 
This  excellent  obfervation  will  account  for  the  frequency  of  z(  elites  in  many  volcanos, 
fmce  the  water,  whjther  fait  or  frefh,  being  flrongly  heated  by  the  fubterraneous  fires, 
diflblves  the  zeolitic  fubflances,  which  it  afterwards  depofits  wit!  m  the  lava,  where  they 
cryftallize,  or  remain  amorphous,  accortling  to  circumftances. 

When  the  traveller  has  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the  iVlor^e  della  Stufe,  he  has 
reached,  in  that  part,  the  confines  of  the  illand ;  for  he  fudciiiily  perceives  the  lea, 
about  four  hundred  and  lixty  feet  below  him,  as  near  as  the  eye  c  ■<•  meafiire.  Taking 
his  way  to  the  fouth,  he  then  difcovers  fevcral  warm  fpvlngs,  whic  i  fupply  the  Batlis  of 
Lipari,  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Stoves,  but  like  them  liovv  a  ioll  forfakcn ;  and, 
proceeiling  in  the  fame  dircflion,  meets  again  with  a  prodigious  qu.  uity  of  dccompolbd 
lavas  limilar  to  thofe  of  the  Stoves,  exhibiting  the  fame  varying  c  ^urs,  and  coated  in 
diflcrent  places  with  criifts  of  fulphate  cf  lime. 

When  the  naturalilt  confiders,  and  unites  in  his  mind,  thefe  pro(  iglous  aggregations 
of  decompofed  lavas,  which  occupy  an  area  of  feveral  mile?,  he  -.vill,  no  doubt,  be 
aftonilhed  to  find  there  is  any  volcanizcd  country  in  Europe,  in  which  the  fulphurcous 
vapours,  ifliiing  from  fubterrancan  conflagrations,  have  aded  fhrougl   fuch  auextenfive 
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fpace.  Thofe  of  Solfatara  di  Pozzuolo,  which  have  whitened  its  crater,  and  which  are 
mentioned  with  a  degree  of  wonder  by  every  writer  on  that  volcano,  are  certainly  in- 
confiderable  indeed  with  refpeft  to  their  extent  when  compared  to  thefe.  Yet  of  aU 
the  fulphureous  exhalations  which  muft  have  fpread  themfelves  fo  widely  over  the  ifland, 
not  one  now  remains  in  adion,  except  a  few  very  thin  fumes  that  rife  from  the  ground 
near  the  Stoves. 

1  vifited  the  Stoves  three  times :  the  two  firfl  I  returned  to  the  city  by  the  fame  road 
I  went,  which  is  hollowed  in  the  tufa  j  but  the  third  I  took  my  way  back  by  Campo 
Bianco,  and  the  Monte  della  Cailagna,  whence  I  proceeded  to  the  high  mountain  of  San 
Angelo.  We  have  already  feen  that  Campo  Bianco  and  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  are  , 
two  mountains  formed  entirely  of  pumices  and  glafles,  that  is  to  fay,  ot  vitrified  fulv 
fiances  *  :  but  how  cxtcnfive  muft  be  the  roots  of  thefe  fubftances !  The  declivity  of  the 
Monte  della  Srufe,  and  its  amj)le  plain  covered  with  tufa,  form,  as  has  been  obferved, 
a  bed  of  pumices,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  glafles  and  enamels.  At  about  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Stoves,  towards  (liunpo  Bianco,  the  tufa  difap- 
pears,  and  the  pumices  remain  uncovered,  forming  a  continuation  with  thofc  of  Campo 
Bianco.  I  have  alfo  found  them  ia  the  road  near  Mount  San  Angelo,  which  contains 
great  quantities,  and  every  where  tlicy  are  accompanied  with  glafles.  If  to  thefe  wa 
add  the  other  parts  of  Lipari  in  which  the  fame  fubftances  abound,  I  fliall  not  exagge- 
rate if  I  fay  that  almoft  two  thirds  of  this  ifland,  which  is  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  are  vitrified. 

This  immfnfe  and  almoft  incredible  quantity  of  vitrifications  may,  probably,  fuggcft 
to  the  reader  the  fame  idea  which  arofe  in  my  mind  when  I  firft  vi(»wcd  thefe  places  : 
that  the  fire  which  has  afted  on  thorn  muft  have  been  extremely  powerful.  Tliis  idea 
certainly  appears  very  natural.  But  fubfcquent  experience  has  taught  me  that  this  in- 
tcnfe  heat  is  not  nccefl"ary  for  the  produdion  of  this  great  accumulation  of  vitreous  bo. 
dies  by  fubterranean  fires.  It  is  certain  that  the  produclion  of  pumices,  enamels,  and 
glafles  requires  a  greater  heat  than  the  fimple  fuAon  of  lavas,  when  thele  fubftances  de- 
wve  their  origin  from  the  fame  bafe  ;  but  we  IhM  not  find  it  ncceflary  that  this  greater 
heat  (houid  be  extremely  violent,  if  we  confider  the  kinds  of  (tones  from  which  thefe 
nitrified  mountains  have  been  produced.  The  greater  part  are  fchfpars  and  petrofile.v, 
with  ;bme  fmall  quantities  of  horn-flone.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  been  flicwn, 
that  it  eafily  vitrifies  in  a  glafs  furnace  with  no  very  voheuient  fire  ;  in  which,  likewife, 
many  petrofilices  and  fome  feltfpars  are  vitrifiablef.  It  has  alfo  been  feen  that  tho 
glafles,  pumices,  and  enamels  of  Lipari  are  all  completely  re-fuftd  in  the  furnace.  It 
appears  to  me,  likewife,  that  we  have  pofitive  proofs  that  the  volcanic  fire  was  lefs  vio- 
let»t  than  that  of  the  furnace,  in  the  fubftances,  as  well  cryftallized  as  amorphous, 
which,  without  having  fullered  the  lead  fufioii,  are  found  incorporated  in  the  pumices, 
gluflfes,  and  enamels  of  Lipari,  ami  which  may  be  perfcdiy  liquefied  in  the  furnace. 

It  cannot,  however,  b<*  denied  that  the  generative  firt-s  of  Lipari  muft,  at  fome  time, 
have  been  extremely  vehement ;  fince,  according  to  the  obl'ervaiions  of  M.  Dolomieu, 
ihcy  have  even  fufed  granite,  compofed  of  quartz,  feltfpar,  and  mica,  and  converted 
it  into  pumice. 

The  ancient  writers  have  left  us  very  interefting  and  inftruflive  accounts  relative  to 
the  ftate  of  the  conflagrations  which  in,  and  prior  to  their  times  had  been  obferved  in 
Stromboli  and  Vulcano  ;  and  we  have  made  ufe  of  them  when  treating  of  thofe  two 
iilands.     But  we  can  fay  nothing  of  the  ancient  fires  of  Saline,  and  that  chain  of  rocks. 
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which  once,  p  robably,  made  a  part  of  the  ifland  Euonimos,  fince  with  refpeft  to  thefe 
antiquity  is  to.ally  filent ;  and  we  can  only  infer  that  the  volcanization of  thefe  two  ifland* 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  from  a  paflage  in  Diodorus,  who  informs  us,  that  all  the 
Eolian  illes  were  fubjed  to  great  eruptions  of  fire,  and  that  their  craters  and  mouths 
were  (Hll  vifible  in  his  time  •.  With  refpe£l  to  Lipari,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
preferved  of  its  ancient  conflagrations.  We  are  indeed  certain  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  ifland,  and  that  it  exifled  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  fince  we  learn  from  Homer  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Ulyflss  landed  there,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  urbanity 
and  courtefy  by  king  Eolus  during  a  whole  month,  which  he  continued  there  t;  and 
though  we  allow  to  the  poet  the  ufual  licence  of  poetry,  it  is  dill  Inoft  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  named  this  ifland,  and  the  city  it  contained,  unlefs  they  exifled  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  poem,  fince  which  nearly  three  thoufand  years  have  now  elapfed. 
But  if  we  confult  other  ancient  and  credible  writers,  we  ftiall  find  that  before  Eolus, 
Liparus  reigned  in  this  ifland,  which  from  him  took  its  name,  being  before  called  Me- 
iogonis,  or,  according  to  others,  Mellgunis. 

Another  obfcrvation,  likewife,  here  naturally  prefents  itfelf.  An  ifland  formed  by 
dc'pofitions,  and  the  fubfcquent  retiring  of  waters,  may,  in  a  ftiort  time,  be  cultivated 
and  inhabited  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  one  that  is  produced  by  fubterraneous  eruptions, 
where  the  decompofition  of  volcanizcd  matters  is  neceflary  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  far  longer 
time.  If  therefore  Lipari  had  inhabitants  and  cities,  and  was  a  cultivated  country  be- 
fore the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  have  exifted  many  ages  prior  to 
that  event. 

From  the  time,  however,  that  mention  is  firft  made  of  this  ifland  in  hiftory  to  the 
prefcnt  day,  we  may  confider  it  as  certain  that  no  true  eruption,  or  current  of  lava,  has 
taken  place  in  it ;  as,  otherwife,  it  is  probable  fome  memorial  would  have  been  preferved 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  Stromboli  and  Vulcano.  Ariftotle,  indeed,  mentions  the 
fires  burning  in  Lipari,  but  adds  they  were  only  vifible  by  night  |;  and  the  writers 
who  followed  him  fay  nothing  more.  I  hence  infer  that  this  ifland  had  attained  its  full 
formation  and  fize,  before  it  was  known  to  men,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  StomboU 
and  Vulcano.  I  nmft  not  omit  another  obfervation.  Many  of  the  lavas  of  Lipari  ftilT 
icarcely  exhibit  the  lead  fign  of  alteration,  efpecially  the  vitreous,  the  enamels,  and  the 
gl.ifles ;  though  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  that. thefe  bodies  muft 
have  exifted  above  three  thoufand  years.  We  hence  perceive  what  an  adamantine 
temperament,  if  1  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  fire  can  bellow  on  various  fubftances, 
fince  they  can  thus  reiift  the  influence  of  the  feafons  and  of  time. 

When  I  prove  the  antiquity  of  Lipari  by  the  authority  of  Homer,  I  do  not  mean  to 
confider  the  other  neighbouring  iibnds  lus  of  poflerior  date.  I  am  likewife  well  con- 
vinced by  the  telUmony  of  hillory  that,  except  Vulcancllo,  they  were  all  in  exi'ftence 
in  the  time  of  that  poet,  who  probably  does  not  mention  the  other  Eolian  illes  bccaufe 
Lipari  was  the  largoft,  the  niult  fruithil,  and  moll  generally  known,  as  being  the  refi- 
dtuce  and  feat  of  government  of  king  Eolus. 

•  AvTRt  Ji  ?ra«n  TVjOi  i T;,»iit«Mrt»  aiftjirryaa'*  ^•';o>.«,  t»  )rjaTr,/t;  'i  -^ •.ynr.ix-.m  nai  t«  fo^oi*  /"X$'  '''''  *'  "» 
(fav7a.      lib.  V. 

^   Aic?>ir,»  *'  I,- yi-r^vafiHo^ii'   i>Ox  i' ivaini 
"*  ArAoj 'IrwoTH'ir;,   *i^Oi  aSavaTciS'*  fiioim, 

ir.xTi !» »r,(Tkr.  Horn.  Odyff.    Lib  X. 

M>iii^  i'.  T2>Ta  ^iXii  ^ui,  xoii  i;,i^iiibiii  na^tt, 
IX.ov,  A^'/ii:.')  Ti  «ia,-,  xai  vcro<  4;^«ik>,  Ibid. 

X   Kai  TC  »  T<l  AiTTO^oi  Ji  Tij  J^vi  j-o  xrai  '^\Vf'Ji\-:,  of  fii»  r.ux^a.;^  oMm  rjxi'j,-  (u»v»v  K».i!r9a«  Xt)riT»i.   In  Mirinott. 
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CHAP.  XVIL— FELICUDA. 


TtvV?  l>ays  in  this  ijliimi  capable  of  receiving  fmnll  veffeU.— The  produQi  found  there, bphf 
author^  fuffidently  prove  it  volcanic. — Circuit  of  it  by  fea. — Prifmatic  lavas  falling  into 
the  fea,— 'Spacious  cavern  hollowed  in  one  of  tbefe  lavas. — Enquiries  relative  to  its  origin. 
—  Curious  alternation  of  Jlratas  of  tufa  and  lava. — Other  prifmatic  lavas  along,  thejhore. 
— Obfeiffi'dtions  relative  to  them. — Excurfton  into  the  interior  part  of  the  i/l^nd.—A 
mountain  near  the  cent  re,  higher  than  the  rejl^  on  uhich  is  dijceverable  the  crater  of  an 
ancient  volcano,  to  whichy  probably^  Felicula  ones  its  origin. — Conjectures  that  another 
fmaller  volcano  exijied  at  the  fummit  of  a  lower  mountain.  —No  other  perceivable figns  of 
volcanic  mouths  throughout  the  whole  if/and. — Qualities  of  the  lavas  forming  the  interior 
pari  of  Felicuda. — Glares,  pumices^  tufas ,  and  puzzolanas  fcattered  over  the  ifland.— 
Puzzolanas  and  pumices  ciiployed  bv  tL  inhabitants  of  Felicuda  in  building. — Thefub- 
f  lances  of  which  the  i /land  is  compofed  entirely  volcanic ^  except  a  piece  of  granite ^  which 
appears  to  be  natural, — Reftcdions  on  this  rock, 

IT  yet  remains  to  fpeak  of  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  the  two  extreme  iflands  of  thofe  of 
Upari  towards  the  well ;  and  I  ihall  the  more  willingly  undertake  the  delcription  of  them, 
as  they  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  vifited,  at  Icail  defcribed,  by  any  other  natu- 
ralift  ;  M.  Dolomieu,  who  was  mod  capable  of  examining  them,  having  only  feen  then* 
at  a  didance,  as  to  haVe  touched  at  them  would  have  led  him  too  far  from  his  intended 
route. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  I  fet  fail,  from  Lipari  for  Felicuda,  diftant 
from  the  former  ifland  twenty-three  miles,  and  arrived  there  in  four  hours.  Thisifland 
is  not  provided  with  a  port ;  but  it  has  two  bays,  one  on  the  fouth,  and  the  other  on 
the  north-eaft  fide,  fufficient  for  the  reception  of  fmall  veffela,  and  fo  fituaced,  that 
though  the  wind  fliould  render  the  eiitrancf  into  one  of  them  diflicult,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
get  into  the  other  :  both  of  them  are  likewife  fufficiently  flieltered  by  a  mountain. 

I  landed  in  the  bay  on  the  north-eaft  fide,  and,  in  the  firft  place,  applied  myfelf  to 
difcover  of  what  ^naterials  the  ifland  was  formed  ;  and  foon  difcovered  incontedable 
proofs  that  it  is  truly  volcanic.  Not  only  is  the  (hore  of  this  bay  lined  with  lava ;  but, 
having  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  proceeded  farther  up  on  the  Ibuth-eafl  fide  of  the  ifland, 
1  found  among  the  earth  of  fome  fields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pumices,  glafles  and  ena- 
mels, which  produds  1  Ihall  feparately  defcribe  when  1  come  to  treat  of  the  internal  part 
of  the  ifland. 

Being  thus  fully  convinced  of  the  ancient  exigence  of  fire  in  this  ifland,  I  determined, 
the  next  day,  to  make  the  circuit  and  examine  the  fhores  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
1  had  proceeded  in  the  other  iflands. 

Felicuda  is  nine  miles  in  circumference.  I  began  the  circuit  of  it  by  examining  the 
lavas  that  border  the  fmail  bay  which  I  entered.  Thefe  have  for  their  bafe  the  feltfpar, 
which  is  of  a  fcaly  confidence,  a  light  gi  i  y  colour,  not  very  compad,  but  giving  a  few 
fparks  with  Heel  and  attracting  the  magnetic  needle.  Within  its  fubdance  are  included 
needles  of  black  and  fibrous  flioerl,  and  finall  pieces  of  fehfpar,  which  are  eafily  dif- 
tinguifliable  fronj  the  bafe  by  thiir  whitcncfs,  femi-tranfparenco,  and  ludre.  A  p.irt  of 
the  Ihorts  of  the  bay  arc  compoled  of  this  lava  with  deep  fidures  running  lengthwife,  as 
we  fee  in  many  other  lavas.  A  number  of  round  vacuities  are  likcwife  obfervable  in  it. 
They  are  of  confiderable  depth,  and  give  it  the  appearance  ol  a  honey«comb.     1  rather 
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incline  to  afcribe  them  to  the  adion  of  eladic  gafeous  rubdances,  when  the  lava  was  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  than  to  corrofions  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  or  any 
external  agent.  It  is  certain  that  the  air  of  the  fea  will  greatly  corrode  many  foflil  fub- 
flances  (ituated  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  I  have  witneffed  extraordinary  eflfefts  from  its  aSion 
on  many  Tow  rocks,  on  the  fliore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Genoa,  and  efpecially  at 
Porto  Venere,  the  Golfo  della  Spezia,  and  at  Lerici.  1  have  alfo  frequently  obferved  the 
external  part  of  many  towers  and  maritime  buildings  very  much  injured  on  that  fide 
which  fronts  the  water.  The  city  of  Commachio  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  perhapj;, 
furnifhes  fonie  of  the  moft  complete  examples  of  fuch  effeds.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
midft  of  fait  lakes ;  and  its  porticos  and  edifices  are  fo  much  corroded  and  damaged  by 
the  air,  that  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  periodical  repairs  at  the  end  of  no  very  long 
time,  as  1  obferved  with  furprife  during  a  fhort  (lay  which  I  made  there  in  Ociober  1 79  A. 
The  fea-air,  however,  does  not  ad  thus  on  every  foflil  fubilance  indifferently,  but,  with- 
refped  to  (tones,  feems  principally  to  attack  the  carbonates  of  lime  j  though  not  all  of 
thefe,  as  appears  from  the  hard  Iftrian  marble  with  which  the  lupeib  palaces  and  fump- 
tuous  edifices  of  Venice  are  built,  and  which  remains  uninjured  for  a  long  feries  of  years. 
I  likewife  obferve,  that  volcanic  ftony  fubftances  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  injured  by  the 
air  of  the  fea  ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  incavalions  in  the 
litoral  lava  of  which  I  am  now  fpeakihg  muft  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  aeriform 
gafes,  and  not  to  that  of  the  fea  air,  from  obferving  the  fame,  like.vife,  in  the  feltfpar,  a- 
ftone  much  lefs  liable  to  this  kind  of  alteration  than  many  others. 

After  having  made  thefe  obferrations,  I  left  the  bay,  and  began  to  coaft  the  ifland 
towards  the  left,  on  the  northern  fide.  I  had  fcarcely  proceeded  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  when  I  met  with  a  rock  of  lava,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  equally  broad,. 
rifing  almofl  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  This  rock  prefented  a  novelty  1  had  not 
before  obferved  in  the  Eolian  illes.  This  vas  a  number  of  prifms  into  which  the  lava 
divided  before  it  plunged  into  the  fea.  The  importance  of  this  object  induced  me  to 
bring  my  boat  clofe  under  the  rock,  that  I  might  make  the  neceffary  obfervations  with 
more  certainty  and  fecurity. 

About  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  the  rock  is  fmooth  and  prefcnts  an  equal 
furface ;  but  foniewhat  lower  it  begins  to  be  furrowed  with  narrower  longitudinal  ex- 
cavations, which  defcend  to  the  ed:!;e  of  the  water,  and  form  prifms  with  three  unequal 
fides,  the  fide  behind  remaining  atfiched  to  the  rock,  or,  to  fpeak  more  propc.".y,  form- 
ing one  continued  whole  with  it.  Thefe  prifms  continue  to  prcferve  their  form  under 
the  water,  of  which  I  had  indubitable  proof.  I^he  fea,  though  then  calm,  had  a 
flight  roughnefs  towards  the  rock,  to  allay  which  I  poured  into  it  lomc  olive  oil,  which 
I  always  carried  with  me  in  thefe  excurfions  to  calm  the  lefl'er  waves  of  the  fea,  and  thus 
enable  myfelf  to  perceive  fubaqueous  bodiis  at  a  certain  depth  as  circumflanccs  might 
require.  By  thefe  means  I  dilcovered  that  the  prifms  were  itnmcrfed  in  the  fea  to  the 
depth  of  fomc  feet.  The  breadth  of  fume  of  the  prifms  was  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  that 
of  others  lefs. 

I'his  prifinatic  lava  merits  to  be  very  accurately  defcribed,  fince,  in  profccuting  my 
voyage  along  the  fliore  of  Felicuda,  I  met  with  it  in  feveral  other  places,  and  fliall  again 
have  occafion  to  mention  it.  Its  baic  is  a  horn- (lone  of  the  black  colour  of  iron,  and 
fo  compaO  that  the  fmallefl:  bubble  is  not  perceivable  in  it ;  it  mult,  therefore,  b^'  chilled 
among  the  heavy  lavas.  The  edges  of  the  thinnell  flakes  of  it  are  tranr[)arent,  and  give 
fparks  with  fteel.  Its  fragments  arc  amorphouii,  and  receive  a  polifli,  !>ut  without 
luftrc.  It  attrads  the  magnetic  needle  at  about  the  dilt.mce  of  three  lines.  Th? 
powder  of  this  lava  is  cineritious,  and  impaliiablc,  and  attuclics  to  the  fm^cr.     In  it  arc 
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contained  various  grains  of  amorphous  feltfpar,  and  a  greater  r/.jin'uer  of  fmall,  long, 
rhomboidal  flioerls. 

The  produft  of  this  lava  in  the  furnace  is  a  hard  ensmel,  of  the  colour  of  pitch,  and 
full  of  bubbles.  The  feltfpars  it  contains  remain  refraftory.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  enamel  does  not  lofe  the  magnetic  virtue. 

The  place  where  this  rock  hangs  over  the  fea  is  called  Fila  di  Sacca.  Beyond  it  the 
ihore  of  the  ifland,  which  continues  to  have  a  deep  defcent  into  the  fea,  offci-s  only  com- 
mon lavas,  except  one  fpecies  which  has  fome  rude  appearance  of  prifms,  that  affume  a 
more  diflinct  form  near  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Still  farther,  at  a  place  called  Saccagne,  a  number  of  fmall  rocks  rife  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water ;  one  of  which  is  called  //  Perciato^  becaufe  it  is  perforated  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  opening  is  wide  enough  to  admit  fmall  veffels  to  pafs  through.  The  forms 
of  prifms  are  diftindly  difcernible  in  thefe  rocks. 

'• '  At  the  diftance  of  fifty  paces  farther,  a  fpacious  cavern  opens  in  the  lava  of  the  fliore ; 
an  objeft  highly  inteiefling  and  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  volcanift.  It  is  called  the 
Grvtta  cM  Bove  Marino  (or  Grotto  of  the  fea-ox),  perhaps  becaufe  it  was  once  the  re« 
treat  of  iomc  phoca  or  feal,  as  in  the  Lipari  illands,  and  many  other  places,  the  phocas 
are  called  fea-calves.  The  mouth  of  this  cavern,  in  the  upper  part,  is  oval,  and  is 
fixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  above  forty  in  height.  The  mouth  opens  into  a  kind  of 
•porch  which  leads  into  a  fpacious  hall  two  hundred  feet  long,  or  nearly,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  broad,  and  fixty-five  high.  This  hall  terminates  the  cavern.  The  fea  en- 
ters it ;  and  as  its  force  is  broken  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  entrance,  fmall  barks  when 
furpriled  by  a  ftorm  may  there  find  rtielter. 

Some  may  perh:ips  wilh  to  enquire,  whether  the  roof  of  this  cavern  prefents  any  of 
thofe  ftal.illical  concretions  which  are  obfervable  in  many  other  excavations  in  mountai- 
tious  countrits.  No  fuch  concretions  are  to  be  feen ;  the  flone  of  which  it  is  formed 
being  evidently  net  of  an  aqueous  but  an  igneous,  that  is,  a  lava  dilUiiguifhed  by  the 
following  charaders : 

Its  bafe  is  flioerl  in  the  mafs ;  it  is  moderately  porous,  and  therefore  rather  light ; 
but  gives  fparks  with  fteel.  It  is  unequal  in  the  fradurcs,  has  a  fomewhat  argillaceous 
odour,  and  aftrads  the  magnetic  netdle  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  line.  It  is  of  a  grey 
colour;  but  interfperfed  with  white,  ftiining,  rhomboidal  feltfpars.  Their  fplendour  is 
d:iniiii(hed  in  the  furnace ;  but  their  whitenefs  appears  heightened  from  the  black  colour 
acquired  by  the  enamel  produced  by  the  fufion  of  the  lava,  which  is  opake  and  ex- 
tremely full  of  bubbles.  The  fufion,  inftead  of  diminifliing  or  deftroying,  rather  in- 
creafes  its  magnetifm. 

This  Ltva,  which  forms  the  large  cavern,  defcends  almofl  perpendicularly  into  the  fea, 
and  there  alfumes  the  form  of  prifms,  but  larger  than  tiiofe  before  defcrilitd.  It  is 
uorthy  of  remark,  that  thefc  prifms,  tiMugh  in  their  lower  part  they  fink  deep  into  tho 
water,  do  not  rife  above  it,  in  their  upper,  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet. 

But  iu  what  maimer  are  we  fo  explain  tho  origin  of  this  cavern  ?  llow  great  mufl 
have  been  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  form  by  fl  w  corrofion  lb  vafl  ;in  ex- 
cavation within  this  mafs  of  lav;i !  To  thiscaufe  I  cannot  cimfenl  fo  aferihe  it;  pnnci- 
pally  for  tiiis  reafon,  among  otiiers  that  might  be  ailduced,  but  v.liiih  I  omit  for  brevity, 
that  r.o  fooner  has  the  water  eiuered  the  mouth  of  f'le  cavern  but  it  lofcs  all  its  force; 
befidcs  that  the  liardncfs  of  this  lava  is  fuch,  that  it  does  not  eafily  yield  to  the  Ihoko 
-of  the  waves.  1  incline  rath«.r  to  think  it  the  effect  of  the  action  of  th-  ^afes  in  tho 
lava  at  the  lime  it  uas  in  a  (bte  of  fluidity  ;  as  we  have  examples  ut  Et/ia  of'c.ivorns  in- 
jconiparably  deeper  produced  by  a  limilar  caule. 

Immediately 
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Immediately  beyond  the  Grotta  del  Bove  Marino,  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  tufa  and 
lava,  which  merits  feme  attention  from  the  curious  alternation  of  its  ftrata.  They  are 
found  on  a  high  precipice  which  defcends  into  the  fea,  the  furface  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  tufaceous  foil,  reding  on  a  bed  of  lava,  above  another  of  tufa,  and  fo  fuccef- 
fively,  that  in  a  rent  made  in  the  precipice  by  the  waters  we  may  number  eleven  ftrata 
or  beds  of  tufa,  and  as  many  of  interpofed  lava.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  fire 
and  water,  by  their  repeated  aftion,  have  produced  this  mixture  of  lavas  and  tufas. 

The  lava  of  the  eleven  beds  is  of  the  fame  kind,  that  is,  of  a  hom-ftone  bafe,  and  con- 
taining, as  ufual,  ihoerls  and  feltfpars.  It  has  an  earthy  afped,  a  blackifh  colour,  and 
a  ftrong  argillaceous  odour.  It  moves  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines,, 
and  the  enamel  into  which  it  is  changed  in  the  furnace  has  the  opacity  and  blacknefs  of 
pitch,  and  its  magnetifm  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lava  before  fufion.' 

The  beds  of  tufa,  likewile,  do  not  effentially  differ  from  each  other.  They  are  an, 
ill-kneaded  mixture  of  lumps  of  argillaceous  earth,  more  or  lefs  tinctured  with  yellow 
oxydc  of  iron,  which  earth  is  eafily  pulverable.  With  it  are  mixed  numerous  Ihoerls, 
that  from  the  foftnefs  of  the  bafe  may  be  fcparated  ontire,  which  they  fcarcely  ever  can 
be  in  the  lava.  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  de- 
tached, it  is  difficult  to  det.Tmine  their  cryflallization,  not  merely  from  their  extreme 
minutenefs,  for  fome  of  them  are  two  lines  in  length,  but  from  their  being  fcarcely 
ever  found  fingle,  almoft  every  one  being  a  group  of  aggregated  fhoerls.  When  one, 
however,  is  found  fingle  and  detached,  it  appears  to  be  an  hexagonal  prifm  terminated 
by  two  trihedral  pyramids.  They  are  black,  fhining  in  the  recent  fraftures,  and  are 
fomewhat  fibrous :  in  fine,  they  perfectly  refemble  in  their  flrudure  the  fhoerls  incor- 
porated in  lavas. 

The  tufa,  after  remaining  two  or  three  hours  in  the  furnace,  alTutnes  a- red  colour, 
and  become  hard  ;  its  magnetifm  is  likewife  ftrong,  though  before  it  was  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible. A  longer  continuance  in  the  fame  fire  reduces  it  to  a  porous  fcoria,  which 
does  not  lofe  its  magnetifm,  and  the  black  colour  it  acquires  renders  more  confpicuous 
a  number  of  white  feltfpars  which  before  were  not  difcernible  in  the  tufa.  The  fhoerls 
are  femi- vitrified,  and  aflfume  a  yellovvifh  tinge. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  circuit  round  the  ifland,  till  I  returned  to  the  place  whence 
I  fet  out,  I  obferved  no  other  interefting  objeds,  excepting  a  long  tra6t  of  prifmatic 
lavas,  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  already  defcribed. 

I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  thefe  prifmatic  lavas,  which  occupy  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  fliore  of  the  ifland,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

Firft.  Thefe  prifms  have  never  more  than  three  faces,  one  of  which  always  remains 
adherent  to  the  lava. 

Secondly.  Their  direction  is  never  oblique  or  tranfverfe,  but,  without  exception,, 
perpendicular  to  the  fea. 

Thirdly.  They  are  not  articulated,  as  they  have  been  obferved  to  be  in  fome  vol- 
canic countries,  efpecially  on  Mount  Etna,  but  form  one  continued  line. 

Fourthly.  In  their  lower  extremity  they  delcend  within  the  water,  and,  in  their 
upper,  rife  fome  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

Fifthly.  Thefe  prifmatic  lavas  have  for  their  bafe,  either  the  hom-ftone  or  ftioerl 
in  the  mafs. 

I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  objefts  which  appeared  to  merit  notice  in  the  in- 
terior  part  of  Felicuda.  This  ifland,  when  feen  from  the  fea,  at  a  little  diftance,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  mountains  heaped  together ;  one  of  which,  fituated  in 
the  centre,  is  much  higher  than  the  reft,  rifing  perhaps  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of 
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the  fea.     After  having  examined  the  bafe  or  fliore  of  the  ifland,  I  proceeded,  therefore* 
to  the  fitmmit  of  this  mountain,  taking  my  way  towards  the  eaft,  a?,  on  that  fide,  the* 
road  is  leaft  difficult.     The  afcent  is  not  one  of  the  moft  fatiguing  j  for,  though  we 
meet  with  deep  precipices  in  fome  parts  of  it,  they  are  prefently  fucceeded  by  gentle 
declivities,  which  relieve  wearinefs  and  reftore  ftrength. 

When  1  had  reached  the  fummit  of  the  central  mountain,  I  perceived  that  it  inclofed 
a  capacious  hollow  called  Fcja  delle  Felci  (the  ditch  of  fern),  becaufe  it  formerly  was 
overgrown  with  that  plant ;  though  when  I  was  there  it  had  been  all  rooted  up,  with  tlis 
intention  of  fowing  com  the  next  fpring.  This  hollow  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit, 
the  fides  approach  as  they  defcend,  and  its  depth  is  not  more  than  forty  feet.  Thefe 
circumftances  fufficiently  prove  that  this  was  the  ancient  crater  of  the  volcano  ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  or  rather  without  doubt,  this  was  the  firft,  which,  by  its  erudations, 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  Felicuda. 

''  It  is  likewife  jto  be  obferved,  that  the  external  part  of  this  crater  correfponds  to  the 
internal ;  that  it  is  a  truncated  cone ;  that  its  lavas,  parting  as  from  a  centre,  have  di- 
verged like  rays  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  while  thofe  on  the  fide  towards  the 
north-weft  have  poured  rapidly  into  the  fea.  The  propofal  to  fow  corn  in  this  hollow 
-argues  that  it  mufl  be  earthy,  as  it  really  is.  It  is  formed  of  a  half  pulverulent  tufa, 
under  which,  however,  the  lava  is  difcoverable. 

'"^  Three  ridges  rife  on  this  mountain,  one  of  which  defcends  to  the  fouth  ;  and,  at 
about  half  way  up,  joins  another  mountain.  The  fecond  of  thefe  ridges  has  its  direc- 
tion to  the  eaft,  and  the  third  to  the  weft.  From  this  fummit  I  had  a  complete  view  of 
Felicuda,  and  looked  round  me  with  attention  to  fee  if  I  could  difcover  the  figns  of  any 
other  crater.  I  thought  I  could  difcern  the  veftiges  of  one  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and,  after- 
wards, repairing  to  the  fpot,  was  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  I  found  a  hill  about 
half  as  high  as  the  mountain  already  defcribed,  and  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  It  is 
ifolated  on  every  fide,  and  has  the  figure  of  a  broken  cone,  truncated  at  the  top,  where 
it  finks  into  a  cavity  growing  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  which  appears  to  be  the 
relics  of  an  ancient  crater.  Scattered  pieces  of  various  lavas,  half-buried  in  an  earthy 
tufa,  occupy  the  cavity  of  this  hill,  and  its  external  fides  are  formed  of  a  number  of 
currents  of  lavas. 

Except  thefe  two  craters,  of  the  laft  of  which  I  have  expreflled  myfelf  with  fome 
doubt,  I  know  not  of  any  throughout  the  whole  illand  ;  as  I  (liall  not  venture  pofi- 
tively  to  confider  as  fuch  a  number  of  cavities,  hollows,  and  caverns  uhich  we  meet 
with  in  various  places,  fuch  appearances  not  being  fufficient  to  charafterife  a  volcanic 
mouth. 

The  principal  lavas  of  the  flioro  of  Felicuda  have  already  been  defcribed  fingly  :  it  is 
now  neccflary  to  fpecify  thofe  which  form  the  internal  and  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
ifland.  Thefe,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  difcover,  during  the  ftay  of  five  days  which  I 
made  there,  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds,  if  we  omit  thofe  which  are  merely  va- 
rieties. 

The  bafe  of  the  firft  is  a  horn-ftoneof  a  colour  between  a  black  and  a  grey,  of  a  frac- 
ture evidently  brilliant,  without  any  appearance  of  pores,  and  which  gives  fparks  copi- 
oufly  with  fteel.  Th-i  pieces  into  which  it  breaks  have  no  determinate  form,  do  not 
refufe  a  tolerable  polilh,  and  move  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  oi  a  line  and 
three  fourths.  Minute  grains  of  quartz,  numerous  fcales  of  ftltfpar,  ai;d  extremely 
fmall  and  brilliant  needles  of  (hoeri  are  incorporated  in  this  lava. 

The  furnace  fufcs  the  flioerls,  but  not  the  quartz  and  the  feltfpars  j  and  the  lava  is 
changed  into  a  black,  frothy,  and  opakc  enamel. 
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This  lava  extremely  refembles  the  prifmatic  lava  defcribed  above ',  though  it  has 
not  that  regular  configuration. 

The  lava  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  likewife  of  the  horn-ftone  bafe ;  not  very  hard  nor 
heavy ;  of  a  cinereous  and  earthy  afpeft,  without  pores,  attaches  (lightly  to  the  infide  of 
the  lip,  and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour.  The  fhoerls  it  contains  are  rhomboidal,  fcaly, 
and  of  a  violet  colour. 

In  the  furnace  it  is  only  foftened,  and  the  fhoerls  remain  entire. 

The  third  fpecies  has  for  its  bafe  Ihoerl  in  the  mafs.  It  is  black  without  pores,  ra- 
ther heavy,  and  of  a  granular  frafture. 

The  heterogeneous  ftones  which  are  mixed  with  the  fubflance  of  this  lava,  are  of 
three  kinds:  fmall  irregular  quartzofe  particles,  which,  from  their  whitenefs,  are  moil 
confpicuous ;  a  few  minute  feltfpars,  and  numerous  rhomboidal  fhoerls,  of  a  dark  violet 
colour,  and  remarkable  for  iheir  fize,  fome  of  them  extending  to  fcven  lines. 

The  feltfpars  and  quartzofe  grains  are  refradory  in  the  furnace  ;  though  their  bafe  is 
eafily  fufible,  and  produces  a  fhining,  opake,  and  porous  enamel. 

The  internal  part  of  the  illand,  as  far  at  leaft  as  appears  from  the  furface,  is  com- 
pofed  of  thefe  three  lavas  and  their  varieties ;  which  lavas  form  currents,  that,  from 
their  great  antiquity  do  not  exhibit  thofe  tumors,  wavings,  and  inequalities,  which  are 
obfervable  in  recent  lavas,  or  thofe  of  a  moderate  age.  The  fame  antiquity  is,  likewife, 
probably  the  reafon  why  in  Felicuda  we  do  not  find  fcoriae,  or  fcoriaceous  lavas ;  thefe 
ufually  from  their  flight  and  feeble  texture,  and  from  their  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
current,  being  the  firft  which  are  altered  and  deftroyed. 

When  treating  of  Lipari,  I  remarked  the  great  effefts  which  have  been  produced  on 
the  produfts  of  that  ifland  by  the  fulphureous  acid  exhalations.  The  contrary  is  to  be 
obferved  of  Felicuda,  there  not  being  a  fingle  lava  which  exhibits  the  leaft  fign  of  theitf 
influence  ;  thouj>h  they  all  bear  the  marks  of  the  injuries  of  time  and  of  the  atmofphere. 
So  much  hive  1  found  them  changed,  efpecially  near  the  furface,  that  had  I  not  broken 
up  the  lavas  to  the  depth  of  fome  feet,  a  practice  to  which  I  had  accuftomed  n^yfelf 
in  thefe  refearches,  I  inould  frequently  have  taken  the  fame  lava  for  others  fpecifically 
different. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  different  kinds  of  lavas  of  this  illand,  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  proceed  to  treat  of  the  other  volcanic  fubftances  it  contains.  Among  thefe  are  the 
tufas,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland  befide  thofe  above 
defcribed.  In  general  they  are  pulverulent,  li<};ht,  fpungy,  of  an  argillaceous  nature, 
and  greedily  imbibe  water.  The  places  in  which  they  are  found,  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  ifland  which  the  inhabitants  can  render  px-odudive  by  cultivation. 

It  is  among  the  tufas  that  we  difcover  glafles  and  pumices.  We  will  treat  of  thefe 
two  fubftances  fepaiately,  bef;inning  with  the  firfl. 

I  have  already  faid,  thai  I  had  Icarcely  landed  in  Felicuda  before  I  difcovored  feveral 
pieces  of  volcanic  glafs.  hi  my  fabfequent  refearches,  1  afterwards  difcovered  that  this 
glafswas  not  found  among  the  liwas,  but  in  tlie  cultivated  earth  of  the  fields.  The 
pealanta  of  thofe  parts  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  and,  finding  I  was  in 
learch  of  this  fubflance,  brought  luc  more  of  it  than  was  nccefl'ary,  which  they  colledej 
in  the  fields  where  they  workeil.  As  I  was  not,  however  perfectly  fatisfied  with  this  firfi; 
obfervation,  I  directed  them  to  dig  a  deep  trench  in  one  of  the  fields  which  mod 
abounded  in  fpecimens  of  this  fubltance,  v.'ith  a  view  to  try  if  I  could  difcover  a  vein, 
thefe  being  only  detached  pieces.  The  trench  they  dug  was  elgiit  feet  deep  and  five  in 
breadth.    For  the  depth  of  two  feet  1  found  only  a  tufiKeous  eavih,  containing  Ibme 
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of  thefe  viticous  pieces.  At  a  greater  depth  the  virgin  tufa  appeared,  untouched  by 
the  ploughfliure,  or  any  rudic  inilruincnt.  This  tufa  like  wife  furnilhcd  a  fiinilar  glafe, 
but  always  in  detached  piccts;  nor  was  any  diilerence  perceivable  in  the  nature  of  thefe 
produQs^  on  conlinuiny  the  refcaich  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where  the  tufa  was 
hill  found. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  tlic  glafs  in  the  ploujjhed  fields  had  its  feat  in  the  tufa; 
thougii  it  cannot  be  atlirmed  with  ceriainty,  that  ii  was  thrown  out  from  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano  in  the  iame  ilate  in  which  it  is  now  feen ;  fince  it  is  only  found  in  plates  or 
flakes,  and  with  thofe  points  and  Iharp  angles,  thofe  cutting  edges  and  waving  (Ircak.s, 
which  we  obfcrve  in  glafs,  whether  volcanic  or  fdctiiious,  when  it  has  been  broken  and 
divided  into  fragments  by  a  hammt  r,  or  other  heavy  body.  We  mull  therefore  conclude, 
that  after  the  fubterranean  conllii^rations  ha.i  reduced  the  ilony  fubftancc  to  glafs,  this 
glafs  has  been  thus  broken  and  lliivcred  by  fotne  convulfiou  of  the  earth,  or  by  fome 
violent  and  tumultuary  agent. 

The  larger  pieces  are  about  five  inches  and  a  half  over,  and  two  In  thickncfs.  Many 
of  them  are  not  inferior  in  clearnefs  and  brilliancy  to  the  fined  ami  brii^hicd  glaffcs  of 
Lipari  ;  others  are  lefs  tranfparent,  and  ut  a  ciueritious,  or  grey  colour  ;  while  others 
are  almoll  entirely  opake;  and  thefe  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  enamels  than  to 
that  of  glalfcs.  They  are  all,  however,  extremely  compad,  and  will  readily  give  fparka 
with  Iteel,  and  cut  common  artificial  glafs.  Several  of  thefe  pieces  contain  within  them 
fmall  white  particles,  which  have  been  obferved  and  defcribed  in  many  of  the  glafles  of 
Lipari,  which  particles  indicate  that  that  the  glaffes  containing  them  is  not  fo  perfedly 
vitrified  as  the  fell.  We  alfo  find  pieces,  though  they  are  rare,  the  one  half  of  which 
is  a  very  black  glafs,  and  the  other  a  fimple  lava.  The  lava,  which  thus  forms  a  whole 
with  the  glafs,  is  of  a  cincritious,  colour,  and,  as  appears  from  fome  analyfes  which  I 
have  made  of  it,  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe. 

This  glafs,  like  other  volcanic  glaffes,  changes  in  the  furnace  into  a  vitreous  froth. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  pumices,  which  are  likewife  enveloped  in  thefe  tufas. 
Thefe  never  form  large  mafles,  but  are  aluays  fcund  in  detached  pieces,  of  rather  a 
fmall  fize,  the  larged  rarely  exceeding  the  bignefs  of  the  clofed  hand.  In  general  they 
are  more  plentiful  than  the  glaffes,  and  among  the  tuha  of  uncultivated  places,  it  is  only 
ncct^fljry  to  remove  the  furface  to  find  thcin  by  hundreds.  During  my  Hay  at  Felicuda 
I  refided  in  a  place  called  La  Valle  dL'lla  Chicfa  (or  the  Valley  of  the  Church).  This  is 
a  fmall  plain,  on  the  cad  fide  of  the  illand,  in  which  Hand  the  parfoiiagc-houfe  and  the 
church,  two  indiflerent  buildings,  fuitable  to  the  pcverty  of  the  country.  This  place, 
as  likewife  a  fp.icious  declivity  to  the  fouth,  abounded  with  pumices,  both  on  the  furface 
of  the  tufis,  and  below  the  furface,  wherever  they  were  dug  into. 

Tliefe  pumices  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  cellular,  extremely  friable,  fibrous,  and 
which  float  on  the  water;  and  the  other  compact,  heavy,  without  pores,  and  of  a  finooth 
fradure  ;  but  which  yet  poffels  all  tlie  true  charaiiLrs  of  pumice.  Stnne  ar^'  of  a  red- 
dilh  colour,  others  yellow  ifli,  and  many  afh-grey.  All  are  plentilully  furnilhi'd  with  ex- 
tremely brilliant  vitreous  feltfpar-fcahs. 

In  my  obfervatiuns  on  the  pumices  of  Vulcano  I  have  remarked,  that  inflead  of  fweU 
lingin  the  lurnace, and  being  transfoirned  into  an  ebullient  product,  as  is  alinod  always 
the  cafe  with  glaffes  and  compad  enamels,  they  become  of  lefs  bulk,  lofe  their  pores,  if 
they  had  any  b.  fore,  or  at  kalt  contract,  and  therefore  become  heavier.  The  prefent 
pumices  do  not  differ  in  this  reipcd  from  thofe  of  Vulcano  ;  and  the  enamel  which 
they  produce  in  the  iurnace  has  a  black  and  fliinin^'  ground,  iuterlpcrfcd  with  whitilh 
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fpots  which  are  fcltfpars,  that,  having  loft  their  luftre  and  tranfparency,  are  become 
white.  This  enamel  puts  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  diftance  of  a  full  line, 
notwi'.hftandiag  that  it  had  no  feufiijle  eflttl  on  ir  when  in  the  Hare  of  pumice. 

There  is  no  reafun  to  fuppofe  that  thtfe  pumices -have  eve,  -med  currents,  both 
becaufe  they  arealwavo  found  in  detached  pieces,  and  bccaufe  thtir  pores  have  not  that 
dirc£lion  which  is  ufually  obforv;ible  in  pumices  that  have  flowfd  in  the  manner  of  lavas. 
The  figure  of  the  pores  in  pumices  that  have  flowed,  i.^;  ufually  more  or  lefs  oblong  ; 
whereas  in  the  pumices  of  Fclicuda  (I  mean  the  cellular)  the  pores  are  almoft  always  or- 
bicular. We  mull  therefore  conclude  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  mouths 
ofvolcanos;  to  which  the  globofe  figure  of  many  of  thetu  is  perfeftly  confonant. 

1  Ihould  efleem  my  account  of  the  diflcrcnt  pi  oduclions  of  this  illand  very  defedive, 
were  I  not  to  mention  another  which  Itill  more  confirms  its  volcanization  :  I  mean  the 
puzzolana  found  here  in  feveral  places,  and  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  minute  fragments  of  pumices  tufas,  and  lavas.  The  inhabitants  of 
Fclicuda  make  ufe  of  it,  as  alfo  the  pumice,  in  building  their  houfes,  in  the  following 
manner  :  they  bring  carbonates  of  lime  (calcareous  earths)  from  Sicily,  and  burn  them 
in  furnaces,  which  are  ercftcd  for  greater  convenience  on  the  fea-fliore ;  and  at  the  end 
nf  forty  hours  an  excellent  lime  is  produced.  One-third  of  this  and  two-thirds  of  puz- 
zolana, mixed  together  with  water,  form  a  cement  which  unites  and  binds  the  pieces  of 
lava  here  uled  inftead  of  bricks  and  ftones ;  and  to  give,  as  they  affirm,  a  greater 
flrength  and  folidity  to  the  cement,  they  mix  with  it  pounded  pumice  of  their  own 
country. 

Lavas  are  ufed  as  materials  for  the  building  of  houfes,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Felicuda,  but  by  thofe  of  all  the  other  Eolian  ifles,  each  ufing  thofe  of  their  own  ifland; 
and  it  is  the  practice,  not  only  in  the  country  but  even  the  cities,  to  build  with  fuch 
ftones  as  the  environs  afford,  efpecially  when  they  are  mountainous.  I  therefore, 
wherever  I  went,  conftantly  examined  the  materials  of  which  the  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  through  which  I  parted  were  built ;  which  frequently  afforded  me  a  light  and  di- 
redion  in  my  enquiries  relative  to  the  fofiil  fubftances  of  thofe  countries. 

On  reviewing  the  different  volcanic  bodies  which  I  met  with  at  Felicuda,  we  fliall  find 
that  they  confift  of  glaffes,  pumices,  tufas,  puzzolana,  and  lavas  with  a  bafe  of  fhoerl, 
fcltfpar  in  the  mafs,  or  horn-ftone.  The  ifland  at  prefent  exhibits  no  indication  of  fub- 
tcrranean  fire,  and  even  thofe  figns  which  are  uncertain  and  equivocal  are  wanting  j 
fuch,  for  itiftance,  as  warm  fprings. 

In  the  various  excurfions  I  made,  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  obferve  if  by  acci- 
dent I  fl]ould  meet  with  any  body  not  volcanized,  and  found  one  only  of  this  defcription. 
This  was  a  piece  of  detached  granite,  lying  on  the  fliore  near  the  Grotta  del  Bov  Marino. 
Its  elements  were  of  the  moft  common  kind  ;  mica,  fcltfpar,  and  quartz.  The  mica 
was  partly  black,  and  partly  white  and  filvery  ;  both  forming  groups  in  which  the  black 
predominated.  The  quartz  was  in  fmall  lomi-tranrpareiit  mailos,  of  a  vitreous  and 
brilliant  iVadure,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  colour  between  a  blue  and  a  white.  The 
feltl'par,  which  in  quantity  exceeded  th'.>  two  other  principles,  and  tlicrefore  muft  be 
conliderod  as  the  bafe  of  the  ftone,  was  in  finall  malTos  of  unequal  furiace,  lamellar  in 
the  fraduros,  tranfpareut  in  the  angles,  and  of  a  changeable  milky  whitenefs.  Neither 
of  the  three  principles  has  a  determinate  form  of  crydaliization.  I  think  I  ftiall  not  be 
miitaken  it  I  affert,  that  ihis  granite  has  not  fuffered  the  adion  of  the  fire.  In  fad,  a 
continuance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  furnace  produced  in  it  [o  great  an  alteration, 
that  evcrv  part  of  it  was  fcnfibly  changed.  The  mica  became  nulvcrable,  the  quartz  ex- 
tremely friable  and  full  of  cracks,  and,  lofing  its  tranfparency  and  vitreous  brilliancy, 
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became  entirely  white.  The  feltfpar  likewife  contrafted  a  confulerable  friability,  lofing 
at  the  fame  time  its  changeable  colour,  and  becoming  wiiiter.  It  is  not  therefore  extra- 
ordinary that  a  flight  blow  with  a  hammer  fliould  now  break  this  ftone  into  fmall  pieces; 
though  before  it  would  only  flnkeolTat  mofl  a  fingle  fragment.  Whenexpofed  to  the 
furnace  for  fevcral  days  fucccilivcly,  the  quartz  and  mica  did  not  fufe  ;  and  the  feltfpar 
only  exhibited  at  the  angles,  a  bcginnin^f  offufion,  which  made  it  appear  as  it  were  unc- 
tuous. This  experiment  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  many  others  whicli  I  made  in  the 
furnace  on  the  granites  treated  of  in  Chap.  XII.  We  muil  therefore  conclude,  that 
this  piece  of  granite  was  tlirown  out  untouched  from  <'.Miie  volcano  in  the  ifland  ;  or, 
which  appears  more  probable,  that  it  is  adventitious  to  it  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
it  was  not  found  in  the  interior  part  of  the  iflaiid,  bu'.  on  the  beach,  where  it  had  been 
beaten,  and  had  iis  corners  fnioothed  by  the  waves.  Were  I  to  indulge  conjecture,  I 
fliould  incline  to  uippofe  it  might  have  been  brought  by  the  fea  from  Capo  Melazzo  in 
Sicily,  or  that  vicinity,  which  is  only  hfty-four  miles  dillant  from  Felicuda,  and  where 
inimenfe  mailes  of  fimilar  granite  are  found  *. 


CHAP.    XVIII. —  ALICUDA. 


Danger  to  which  the  author  was  expc/eJ,  in  a  tcmpe/i,  ok  his  paffiigc  from  Felicuda  f'j  AH' 
cuda. — Pumices  and  glajfes  found  in  the  latter  ijland. — Examination  of  the  couj}  rf  /iH- 
cuda. — Several  rocks  formed  of  detached  globes  of  lava. — Enquiries  relative  to  the  origin 
ofthefe  globes. — Confirmation  of  the  uncertainty  of  any  opinions  formed  relative  to  the 
greater  or  Icfs  antiquity  of  lavas ^  from  the  more  or  lefs  fenfible  decoinpofition  they  may  have 
undergone. — Ifolatcd  maffes  of  porphyry,  which  exhibit  nofigns  of  having  been  attacked  by 
volcanic  fire. — Lavas  of  another  kind. — Shoerls  of  a  greenijh  blue  colour  contained  in  all 
thefe  lavas. — The  coajl  of  Alicuda  more  rugged  and  threatening  than  thai  of  any  other  of 
the  Eolian  ifles. — No  mouth  of  any  ancient  crater  in  the  fides  of  the  ijland. — The  appear^ 
ance  of  a  true  crater  found  only  at  the  fummit.  —Lavas  in  the  inti'-ior  part  of  the  ijland 
fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  fhores. — Improbability  that  Felicuda  and  Alicud.  once  formed  a  fingle 
conical  mountain,  the  fide  of  which  has  been  opened  and  feparated  by  the  fea,  as  M.  Dolo- 
mieu  has  fuppofed. — Reafons  for  believing  that  each  was  originally  afcparate  ijland.— 
Thefe  two  if  lands  no  longer  manifejl  anyfigns  of  a^ualfirc. — The  filence  of  the  ancients 
relative  to  their  fiery  eruptions,  a  proof  that  they  muji  have  long  ceafcd  te  burn. 

OW  the  1 3th  of  Oftober,  at  fun-rife,  I  left  Felicuda,  in  a  fmall  bark,  with  four  rowers, 
which  was  fleered  by  the  parifh-priefl  of  Felicuda,  who  had  the  charader  of  a  fkilful 
fcaman.  We  failed  before  a  moderate  eafl  wind  :  the  fliv  was  clear,  the  fea  fmooth, 
and  we  flattered  ourfelvcs  we  fhould  foon  reach  the  place  of  our  dcflination,  as  the  dif- 
tance  between  thefe  two  fmall  iflands  is  not  more  than  ten  miles.  But  fcarcely  were 
we  half  way,  when  the  wind  began  to  increafe  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  reef  our  fail, 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  carry  full ;  yet  flill  we  made  more  way  than  before ;  and  the 
wind  blowing  with  sreater  violence,  and  driving  us  rapidly  towards  Alicuila,  from  which 
we  were  now  not  l^r  diftant,  endangered  our  being  fliipwrecked  on  the  fhorc.  Bays  or 
harbours  are  things  unknown  in  this  ifland,  and  our  bark  driving  before  the  wind,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  might  foon  dafh  againlt  a  rock,  or  run  upon  a  fand-bank  j  and  wc  had  the 
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lefs  hope  of  being  able  to  avoid  this  danger,  as  our  failoi      from  unp;    lonable  r  gli- 
gence,  had  not  brought  with  them  any  anchor. 

The  lea,  in  the  mean  time,  ran  very  high  j  and  the  waves,  which  woulj  not  i  ;!«  • 
have  given  much  alarm  to  a  large  fhip,  were  very  tormidable  to  our  little  vi-dl-l,  lucii 
they  broke  over  from  fide  to  fide,  and  from  flern  to  prow,  whirling  it  round  witl  ^ir 
violence ;  while  the  danger  of  being  wrecked  continually  increalld  by  our  appioaciiinj^ 
ihe  iHand,  notwithitanding  all  the  exertions  we  could  make  with  our  oars  to  keep  off  i  . 
Our  failors,  however,  did  not  entirely  abandon  themfelves  to  dcipair,  but  confulted  whe- 
ther it  would  be  lefs  dangerous  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  w;ivos,  and  endeavour  to 
run  the  bark  on  fome  fand-bank  joining  to  the  fliore  ;  or,  uvoicliii;^  ih;.'  ilhmJ,  to  adven- 
ture out  to  fea,  and  commit  themftlves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 

In  this  defperate  lituation,  we  perceived  five  men  hallily  defcending  from  the  emi- 
nences of  Alicuda,  and  approaching  the  fliore,  which  they  quickly  reached  ;  when  one 
of  them  called  to  us  in  a  voice  which  might  be  diftinclly  heard  notwithitanding  the  noife 
of  the  waves,  .i.Uifing  us  not  to  be  terrified,  but  to  endeavour  to  keep  where  we  were,, 
and  he  would  exert  his  utnioil  ciibrta  to  deliver  us  from  tha  danger  by  which  we  were 
threatened. 

This  perfon,  as  I  afterwan's  found,  was  the  parifh-prieft  of  Alicuda,  who  perceiving- 
from  a  diftance  the  fituation  in  wliicii  we  were,  had  haltened  with  four  of  the  iflanders 
to  give  us  afliltance.  He  had  brouglu  with  him  a  ftrong  pulley,  which,  when  fixed  on 
the  (hore,  was  to  receive  a  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  velfel  might  be  drawn  upon  the 
land.  But  to  elfcct  this,  it  was  neceflary  to  form  a  kind  of  inclined  plane  on  the  fliore, 
along  which  the  boat  might  be  drawn  ;  which  was  foou  done,  with  the  fpades  and  fliovels 
that  had  been  provided  for  the  purpofe. 

We  were  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  land,  and  by  incefTantly  plying  our  oars, 
made  every  eftbrt  to  avoid  approaching  it  nearer.  We  were  obliged,  at  the  fame  time, 
continually  to  bale  the  water  out  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  finking  ;  which  was  the  con- 
tinual employment  of  mvfelf  and  my  fervant,  the  failors  being  entirely  occupied  in  ufing 
the  oars.  A  rope  coiled  up  was  now  thrown  on  fhore  by  one  of  the  failors,  and,  after 
two  or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts,  caught  by  the  perfons  on  the  beach  and  palTed 
through  the  pulley ;  while  the  failor  drew  it  tight,  and  faflened  it  to  the  prow  of  the 
bark.  We  now  committed  ourf':'lves  to  the  firfl  wave  that  rolled  upon  the  fhore  ;  and, 
the  five  iflanders  pulling  the  rope  with  all  their  force,  we  were  drawn  with  the  bark  up 
the  fhclving  declivity  they  had  made:  but  the  wave  on  its  return  dafhing  impetuoully 
againit  the  prow,  drove  us  again  into  the  fea ;  and  fo  violent  was  the  fhock,  that  the  rop;; 
broke,  and  we  lolt  all  hope  of  getting  fafe  on  fliore.  At  this  unfortunate  and  unexpedted 
accident  the  good  pried  (truck  his  hand  againfl  his  forehead,  from  vexation  and  difap- 
pointuicnt,  and  our  conllernation  was  extreme. 

We  had  now  refolved  to  keep  off  from  the  illand,  and  brave  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  in  tlu.-  open  fea,  whatever  might  be  the  event :  but  from  this  we  were  dif- 
fuaded  by  tliefe  iflanders,  who  allured  us  it  was  impoffible  fo  fmall  and  crazy  a  boat  as 
ours  fliouki  long  ivllll  the  violmce  of  the  Itorm  in  the  wide  fea ;  but  that  it  mufl  either 
overfet,  oc  bilge  and  li;d-;.  They  avlvifed  us  rather  to  coalt  the  ifland  towards  the  north, 
where  wo  ini.;ht  poliibly  find  fome  Imall  inlet,  where  we  might  be  lefs  expjfed  to  rhe 
waves  ;  proiniaug  us  that  they  would  proceed  the  fame  way  along  the  fhore,  and  ulTbrd 
us  every  aiiiihuice  in  their  power.  This  advice  we  followed,  and  bearing  up  to  the 
north,  v/ithuut  (landing  far  irom  th.'  fhore,  in  about  half  an  hour  met  with  a  '.avity  in 
u  rock  V.  iiic!!,  IVjui  being  winding,  was  not  much  expofed  to  the  agitation  of  tlie  waves. 
Into  ilii  v,c  happily  carried  our  bark  without  damage,  and  landed,  with  the  adillance 
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of  the  "worthy  pricfl  and  the  perfons  witli  him,  towards  whom  I  (hall  feel  the  warmefl 
fenfations  ot  gratitude  while  Hfo  (hall  rcirain.  He  treated  us  when  on  (hore  with  the 
utmort  kiiidncls  and  hulpitality  ;  and  wh-n  I  hnd  prcfented  to  him  the  circular  letter  I 
had  received  Iroiu  the  bilhop  of  Lipari,  (in  wliich  I  was  warmly  recommended  to  the 
parifiiprielts  of  thofe  iflandj-,  w!:o  were  reqiielled  to  furnifh  nie  with  every  aflidance 
ncceflaiy  for  n.y  philofopliical  refcarches  during  my  Hay,)  he  redoubled  his  civility,  of- 
fering to  forve  ine  in  every  n-.;mncr  in  liis  power ;  and  iiis  whole  conduct  fiiHicicntly 
evinced  the  iincerity  of  his  cill  rs. 

It  was  not  vet  noon  by  fume  iiours  v.hen  wc  landed  in  Alicuda,  but  the  fatigue  I  had 
undergone  prevented  my  having  any  inclination  to  begin  my  reiearches  that  day  ;  and 
the  following  night  I  ilept  in  the  bark,  which  had  been  drawn  on  (Iiore ;  my  deliverer 
(for  fo  I  may  julily  call  the  good  prii-lt  of  tliis  ifland)  iraving  lent  rie  a  niattrefs  and  a 
coverlet  to  delei;d  me  U\  '.n  the  moilhin.'  of  the  night,  as  i  wns  too  much  fatigued  to 
afcend  to  his  habtiaton,  wliich  was  iituated  'r.lf  way  up  the  mountainous  illand.  He 
Ijkewife  hoipitably  invited  me  to  (li;newitl:  l.im  the  pmvilions  of  his  frugal  table,  and 
fome  bottles  of  excellent  malmfey  of  Lipari,  wiiich  revived  my  fpirils  and  reftored  my 
ftrcngih. 

I  remained  at  Alicuda  two  days  (the  14th  and  1  5th  of  Odoher),  during  which  I  fufli- 
ciently  grati(ied  my  curiofity,  and  acquired  a  latislaftory  knowleilge  of  the  ni'Jure  of 
the  ifland.  The  obftrvation  of  the  ancient  Grecian  philofophcr  is  well  known,  who  hav- 
ing  been  driven  by  a  tempell  on  the  coalt  of  Rhodes,  and  with  great  difliculty  reached 
the  land,  feeing  certain  geometrical  (igures  traced  in  the  fands,  immediately  exclaimed, 
I  percciie  the  t'cjiiges  of  men:  I,  in  like  manner,  the  moment  I  let  foot  on  the  (liore  of 
Alicuda  and  furveyed  it,  might  have  exclaimed,  ]  pcrcehc  the  vcjliges  of  fire.  Thele 
were  the  pumices,  glades,  and  enamels,  which  prefented  themfelvea  to  my  view  on  the 
ilurtsand  fides  of  Alicuda,  and  which  it  is  unneceflary  particularly  to  dcfcribe,  fince  they 
entirely  refemble  thofc  of  Felicuda,  and  are  found  like  them  mingled  with  tufaceous 
fubdances. 

Of  the  two  days  which  I  allotted  to  my  refearches  in  Alicuda,  I  fet  ?part  the  tirft  to 
examine  its  circumference  by  fea,  the  night  preceding  the  14th  of  October  liaving  been 
fu(ficiently  calm  to  permit  me  to  make  the  cijcuit  of  it  in  my  boat  without  danger. 

I  (hall  here,  therefore,  fpecify  the  principal  produds  1  difcovered  during  my  circuit 
round  the  (hore  of  the  ifland,  this  being  the  part  which,  njore  than  any  oilier,  mull  in- 
tcrcd  the  philofophical  naturaliil.  1  (hall  not  name  the  places  wliere  I  found  them, 
fince  two  of  the  inhabitants  who  accompanied  me  were  unable  to  aflign  any  names  by 
which  they  were  known  ;  the  different  parts  of  the  fliorc  of  the  illiind  liaving  in  fac\  no 
fixed  names:  I  (hall  only  indicate  tluir  diflances  from  the  place  whence  1  fet  out. 

At  the  diflance  of  forty  paces  from  that  part  of  the  illand  which  fronts  the  eail,  wc 
begin  to  (ind,  as  we  turn  towards  the  north,  uitire  rocks  formed  of  globes  of  a  blackifh 
lava,  with  a  petrofdiceous  bale,  which,  though  porous,  is  heavy  from  the  compaclnefs 
of  the  folid  parts,  which  have  a  little  luflre,  are  very  hard,  and  in  their  (radiircs  afh  6t 
the  conehoidal  (igi:re  ;  they  move  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  dillance  of  more  than  a 
line,  and  give  fparks  toleiably  freely  with  ileel.  The  pitrofilicecus  fublfance  contains 
a  few  feltlpars,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  (hoerlf-.  Thefe  globes  of  lava  are  c;f  va- 
rious fizes,  fome  of  them  being  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  detached,  and  are  never 
found  in  (Irata,  but  only  in  large  accuruilated  heaps. 

To  what  caufe  can  we  alcribe  the  divifion  of  tliis  lava,  and  its  conformailou  in  the 
manner  defcribed  r  I  at  firfl  imagined  that  its  figure  might  be  the  confequence  of  the 
agitation  of  the  fea,  when  its  -.vaters  reached  to  a  greater  height  j  as  thefe  accumulations 
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of  globes  arc  now  fome  poles  above  its  level.  In  faft,  in  my  maritime  excurfions  round 
the  other  I'oli-.m  iflcs,  and  at  Etna,  I  have  frequently  met  occafionally  with  fimilar  balls 
of  lava,  which  clearly  indicated  that  they  had  been  rounded  by  being  continually  rolled 
by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  in  the  famo  manner  as  we  find  (tones  rounded  in  rivers.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  work  I  have  adduced  fevcral  examples  of  this  kind,  even  among  the  glaflfes 
and  enamels  of  Lipari,  which  have  taken  a  globofc  figure.  But  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  thcfe  globes  compelled  me  to  change  my  opinion,  on  confidering  that  the  pieces 
of  lava  that  have  acquired  an  orbicular  form  from  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  are  always 
more  or  'Is  fmooth  on  their  furface ;  whereas  thefe  were  rough  all  round — though 
thtir  rou^hnefs,  confiding  in  general  of  minute  parts  and  points,  muft  have  been  worn 
away  by  rubbing  againft  any  obftacle.  I  obferved  bcfides  that  thefe  globes  in  many 
places  had  a  fliining  and  fcoriaceous  appearance,  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  pieces 
of  lava  inceffantly  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  of  Strotnboli.  I  am  therefore  rather  of 
opinion  that  they  arc  pieces  of  lava  that  have  been  thrown  out  from  a  volcano  in  Ali- 
cuda,  and  taken  a  fphurical  form  in  the  air,  from  tiieir  great  foftnefs,  as  fimilar  pheno» 
niena  may  be  obferved  in  the  produds  of  other  burning  mountains. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  lava  now  defcribed,  proceeding  ftill  towards  the 
north,  we  find  a  fccond,  not  in  globes,  but  in  an  ample  current,  which  falls  like  a  cata- 
raftinto  the  fea.  It  is  of  a  potrofiliceous  bafe,  has  the  colour  of  iron,  is  filiceous,  or 
rather  vitreous  in  the  fracture,  and  full  of  fhoerlaceous  cryftallizations.  Whoever  has 
fecn  lavas  which  have  lately  iiVuod  from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  would  imagine  this  of 
extremely  recent  date.  On  the  furfac('  it  preferves  that  fliining  afpeft,  that  frefhnefs, 
which  is  peculiar  to  lavas  that  have  not  yet  been  expofed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  The  fpccimens  of  it  which  I  detached,  might  be  taken  for  that  fcoria  of  iron 
which  we  find  in  the  (hops  where  that  metal  is  fabricated.  I  have  in  tny  polTeflion  fome 
pieces  of  the  lava  which  was  thrown  from  the  higheft  crater  of  Etna  in  1787,  which  I 
collected  on  the  fpot,  and  have  dtfcribcJ  elfewhere  *.  Thefe,  with  refpeft  to  the  frefli- 
nefs  of  their  appeaiai.ee,  are  not  dillinguifliable  from  the  lava  of  which  I  now  fpeak. 
Yet  is  the  latter  of  an  antiquity  beyond  our  knowledge,  for  we  have  no  record  of  any 
conflagration  in  Aiicuda  (ince  hiflory  has  been  written.  I  have  chofen  to  fpeak  more 
at  length  on  this  peculiar  property  of  the  profent  lava,  to  prove>  or  rather  to  confirm 
what  1  have  already  proved,  how  uncenain  are  all  conclufions  relative  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  antiquity  of  lavas,  derived  from  the  more  or  lefs  fenfible  degree  of  decompofition 
which  they  manifell.  Such  conclufions  miy  be  well  founded,  when  the  lavas  are  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  affected  by  the  fame  inirinfic  circuinftances  ;  (ince  then  thofe  of  a 
more  ancient  date  mult  be  mod  changed  by  time :  but  where  their  nature  and  qualities 
are  different,  one  lava  may  be  confiderably  altered  in  a  few  years,  and  even  reduced  to 
an  earth,  while  another  fhall  remain  for  ages  pcrf  ;ctly  preferved,  and  in  the  lame  ftate 
in  which  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  fire,  of  wLlch  the  lava  now  defcribed  is  an  evident 
example. 

At  the  diftance  of  another  full  mile  from  the  place  whence  I  took  my  departure,  the 
mountainous  coaft  of  the  iflaiid  becomes  fomewhat  more  level ;  and  on  this  plain  arife 
detached  maflfes  of  porphyry,  whicii  fhew  no  figns  of  having  been  touched,  much  lefs 
ful'ed,  by  the  fire.  It  is  of  a  pttrv)  iliccous  bafe,  of  the  colour  of  brick,  affords  ("parks 
with  (teel,  and  is  extremely  comp;>:t,  and  without  pores,  except  a  few  fuperficial  vacui. 
ties,  coated  with  a  thin  white  cruit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  fometimes  (ludded  with  cryf- 
tals  of  the  fame  kind.    Thefe  Imall  geodcs,  which  have  been  produced  without  dcubt 
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by  filtration,  are  decompofed  in  a  few  moments  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  diflblve  with  a 
ftrong  effervefcence.  This  porphyry,  in  its  hardnefs,  polifli,  and  luftre,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Egyptian.  Befides  (hoerls,  it  contains  numerous  cubical  lamellar  feltfpars,  of  a 
changeable  whitenefs. 

When  expofed  to  the  furnace  for  a  few  hours  it  becomes  black,  and  after  a  longer 
time  fufcs  into  a  black,  compaft,  and  very  fmooth  enamel,  which  fets  in  motion  the  mag- 
netic needle,  though  it  produced  no  fuch  effeft  when  it  was  porpliyry.  The  feltfpars 
remain  entire. 

In  this  part  of  my  circuit  round  AUcuda  I  have  defcribcd  two  kinds  of  lavas,  the  one 
found  in  detached  globes,  and  the  other  in  a  current ;  which,  however,  frotn  the  iden- 
lity  of  their  nature,  may  be  confidered  as  one  only  ;  both  having  for  their  bafe  the  pe- 
trofilex,  and  containing  (hoerls  and  feltfpars  :  they  are  therefore  both  porphyritic.  And 
as  the  rock  laft  defcribed  is  a  porphyry  with  a  petrofiliccous  bafe,  it  appears  that  they 
all  three  derive  their  origin  from  one  common  matrix,  except  that  one  portion  of  it  has 
been  fubjetled  to  fufion,  and  the  other  remained  untouched. 

A  little  beyond  the  plain  above  mentioned  appear  fome  tufas,  which  cover  a  long  and 
ftecp  declivity  defcending  into  the  fea,  and  beyond  the  tufas  we  again  meet  with  lavas 
forming  broad  currents.  Thefe  lavas  have  the  horn-Uone  for  their  bafe  and  their  ex- 
ternal charafteriflics  are  the  following  : 

They  are  light,  extremely  porous,  and  therefore  eafily  penetrable  by  water ;  they 
with  difficulty  give  fpaiks  with  fteel,  which  breaks  off  fragments  at  every  ftroke.  They 
feel  rough  under  the  finger,  and  emit  an  argillaceous  odour.  They  contain  numerous 
feltfpars,  which  are  confpicuous  from  their  whitenefs,  on  a  dark  red  ground  approaching 
to  a  black.  Some  (hew  a  degree  of  calcination  which  they  have  fuffered  in  the  fire,  and 
are  in  confcquence  eafily  crumbled.  Others  have  fuffered  no  injury ;  and  the  differ- 
ehce  obfe'-vable  in  them  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  the  diftercnce  o'  the  nature  of  the 
feltfpars,  th,  n  to  their  having  fuffered  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  lava  in  which  they 
are  both  incorporated  appearing  to  have  been  equally  affetled  by  that  agent. 

Alicuda  is  about  Cik  miles  in  circuit,  and  I  have  as  yet  made  the  tour  of  only  the  one 
half.  On  completing  it,  however,  1  only  met  with  lavas  of  the  fame  kind  with  thore 
already  defcribed,  diverfified  by  a  few  varieties  that  do  not  merit  a  particular  delcription. 

I  have  given  fome  faint  Iketches  of  the  appearance  of  the  lavas  in  fome  parts  of  this 
ifland  ;  but  it  would  be  iuipofllble  for  me  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  f 'artui  wild- 
nefs  of  the  fccncs  which  prefent  ihemfelves  to  the  eye  (or  two-thirds  of  this  circuit. 
Among  all  the  vulcanized  places  I  have  vifited,  I  have  yet  fcen  none  lb  conviiHWl  bv 
fubterranean  fires,  fo  torn  and  fluttered,  and  lb  filled  w'ilh  accumulated  ruins  by  thy 
devaftations  of  time  and  the  fea. 

In  fome  phcts  we  find  a  lava  extending  for  f-.veral  himdrcd  paces,  whi?h  has  been 
broken  by  the  waves  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  form  a  rock  lurround-d  by  the  water, 
abounding  in  craggy  tlilfs  and  precipices  of  a  ft^u'tul  hci  ;iit. 

Ill  others  tlie  lava  del'ccnds  perpfudicularly  (rouj  the  moft  elevated  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  and  buries  itiolf  in  the  water,  lurrounded  on  the  fid's  by  proi-'fting  crags, 
and  huge  overhanging  ftones,  which  threaten  every  moment  to  thunder  down  into  the 
dicp 

H-rc  the  lavas  do  not  form  one  continued  body,  but  are  compofed  of  detached  and 
loole  glober,  particularly  il.iii;^r'r(nis  to  thole  who  may  aifempt  to  afcoiid  the  mountain, 
as  they  roll  from  under  and  put  in  motion  a  great  number  of  others,  thus  producing  a 
dellruclive  llony  current,  liven  the  large  falcons,  which  frequent  the  highed  luininits 
ofthB  illand,  if  tlicy  chance  to  alight  on  thf^l'e  heaps  of  round  loofe  ftones,  will  often, 
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as  1  have  myfelf  feen,  by  moving  one  put  others  in  motion,  till  bird  and  ftones  fall  all 
together  headlong  into  the  fea. 

In  anotherplace  lavas  are  found,  not  of  one  kind  alone,  but  a  confufed  mixture  of 
feveral,  piled  in  diforder  one  on  another  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  in  many  of  them 
there  is  no  part  which  does  not  threaten  immediate  fall  and  ruin. 

Through  the  niidft,  however,  of  thefe  mifliapen  rocks  and  horrid  precipices  are 
formed,  1  will  not  fay  roads  or  paths,  but  narrow  winding  gutters,  by  which  we  may 
afcend  to  a  certain  height  j  and  through  thefe  I  took  my  way,  when  from  time  to  time 
I  landed  from  my  boat  and  went  in  fearch  of  the  lavas  I  have  defcribed,  and  examined 
them  on  the  fpot.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  advance  with  the  greateft  caution,  as  to 
have  made  a  fingle  falfe  ftep  would  have  been  to  have  fallen  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
1  could  not  but  recoiled  the  lines  of  Dante,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  laborious  paffage 
over  the  horrid  crags  and  precipices  of  one  of  the  abyffes  of  his  hell : 

"  E  profequendo  la  folinga  vi;i 

Fra  le  fcncgge,  e  tra  rocchi  de  lo  fcoglioj- 
Lo  pie  fenza  la  man  non  (i  fpedia." 
"*  . ,  '        .  *  ■ 

"  And  ftill  along  the  folitary  way,  , 

Proceeding  over  rocks  and  ptecipices,  v^  . 

The  foot  without  the  hand  HO  progref*  mAde." 

And  though  the  fatigue  in  again  defcending  to  the  fea  might  be  lefs,  the  danger  was 
equal,  if  not  greater,  from  the  unliable  and  flippery  nature  of  thefe  deceitful  places. 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  fliores  of  Alicuda  on  the  fourteenth  of  Oftober, 
I  appropriated  the  next  day  to  the  examination  of  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland.  I 
could,  however,  only  make  my  refearches  in  the  part  which  fronts  the  eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft ;  the  remainder  being  inaccellible  from  the  dreadful  crags  and  precipices  already 
mentioned. 

When  feen  from  the  fea,  on  thefouth-eaft  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
this  ifland  has  the  appearance  of  an  obtufe  cone,  but  with  a  confiderable  incavation  on 
one  fide.  This  incavation  has  no  refemblance  to  a  crater,  and  on  a  nearer  examination 
we  find  it  is  only  a  lower  part  of  the  mountain.  In  fad,  we  perceive  no  marks  of  the 
mouths  of  ancient  volcanos  in  the  whole  circuit  of  Alicuda ;  either  becaufe  they  have 
never  exilled  there,  or  becaufe  all  traces  of  them  have  been  eflaced  by  time  or  fome 
other  deftrudive  agent.  I  have  difcovered  the  appearances  of  a  true  crater  no  where 
but  in  the  highelt  part  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a  hollow,  not  very  deep  indeed,  but 
about  half  a  mile  ui  circumference  ;  and  I  incline  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a  crater, 
from  finding  there  a  group  of  lava  diverging  as  from  a  centre  over  the  body  of  the 
illand. 

I  examined  the  lavas  which  cover  the  fides  of  this  mountainous  ifland,  at  lead  where 
I  could  reach  them  without  danger,  in  the  fame  manner  that  I  did  ihofe  which  form  the 
bale  or  Ihore  of  it.  1  fhall  not  defcribe  them  particularly,  as  it  appears  unneceflary, 
they  generally  having  the  potrofilox  or  horn-llone  for  their  bafe,  and  abounding  more  or 
lefs,  as  ufual,  in  leltlpars.  I'heir  external  furfacc  is  covered  with  a  yellowifli  and  friable 
coating,  originating  in  a  beginning  decompofition.  The  deep  fradures  which  we  find 
in  many  pans  of  them  eiiabLd  ine  to  percdve  that  they  mud. have  flowed  at  difterent 
periods,  forming  beds  or  (Irata  one  above  the  other,  as  is  frequently  obferved  in  other 
volci\ni/,od  countries. 

M.  Dulomicu  was  of  opinion  that  "  Felicuda  and  Alicuda  had  once  formed  a  fingle 
conical  mountain,  wliich  luul  been  opened  and  I'eparated  on  one  fide." 
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This  is  certainly  not  impoflible,  but  I  mufl  fay  it  appears  to  me  extremely  improbable. 
If  thefea,  or  any  other  violent  agent,  had  divided  this  conical  mountain  into  two  parts, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  no  record  or  tradition  fhould  remain  of  this  convulfive  re- 
paration. On  the  contrary,  when  I  attentively  examine  and  confider  thefe  two  iflands, 
they  have  every  appearance  of  bcinp:  each  a  diflinft  ifland,  like  Stromboli,  Saline,  and 
the  others.  Both  likewife  nave  on  their  higheft  fummits  the  veftiges  of  their  primitive 
crater,  that  is,  of  that  which  by  its  eruftations  has  given  birth  tc  its  refpedive  ifland. 
The  lavas  likewife  which  have  flowed  from  thcfc  fummits.  as  from  centr.d  points,  and 
enlarge  and  extend  as  they  take  their  courfe  down  the  fules  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  fea,  feem  clearly  to  prove  that  each  was  a  complete  ifland  in  itftlf ;  nor  can  1  doubt 
but  the  French  naturalift,  had  he  vifited  thefe  iflands  ihemfclvcs,  would  have  been  of  my 
opinion.  He  only  viewed  them  from  the  higheft  part  of  Saline,  that  is,  at  the  didance 
of  fivc-and-twenty  miles  from  Felicuda,  and  five-and-thirty  '"rom  Alicuda.  At  that  dif- 
tance  they  feem  very  near  to  each  other;  fo  that  M.  Dolomieu,  judging  from  appear, 
ance,  fuppofes  Felicuda  to  bo  only  five  miles  from  Alicuda,  though  it  is  in  reality  twice 
that  number.  As  therefore  at  Saline  they  appear  to  be  fo  little  diftant  from  each  other, 
nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  imagine  that  they  once  formed  a  fingle  mountain,  which, 
either  by  earthquakes,  the  violence  of  the  fea,  or  fome  other  unknown  caufe,  had  been 
broken  and  divided  into  two  parts,  an  arm  of  the  fea  taking  polieflion  of  the  interme- 
diate fpace. 

From  the  fummit  of  Saline  he  likewife  eftimated  Alicuda  to  be  only  tv/enty  miles  from 
Cefalu,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily  ;  and,  in  faft,  when  I  was  on  the  fame  eminence,  thefe  two 
places  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  near,  and  Felicuda  feemed  almoll  to  join  to  Alicuda ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  diflance  between  Alicuda  and  Cefalu  exceeds  five-and-forty 
miles.  It  is  well  known  that  this  optical  illufion  takes  place  with  rcfpeft  to  any  obj^it 
feen  at  a  diftance,  either  by  hmd  or  water.  Nothing  happens  more  frequently  to  the 
traveller  than  to  find  that  two  locks,  mountains,  or  buildings,  which  when  viewed  at  a 
diftance  he  had  imagined  to  he  extremely  near  to  each  other,  and  almoll  to  touch,  are 
in  faft  feparated  by  an  interval  of  feveral  miles. 

'I'he  volcanic  materials  of  Felicuda,  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
confift  of  lavas  with  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  ihoerl,  and  fetcfpar ;  not  to  mention  pumices, 
tufas,  and  glaflfes.  The  latter  three  produds  arc  likewife  found  in  Alicuda,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  lavas  have  the  peirofilex  for  their  bafe. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  two  iflands  exhibit  indubitable  charafters  of  fire,  no  figns  of  it 
in  a  ftate  of  activity  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen.  It  may  indeed  be  conjedured  that  fome 
remains  ftill  exift  in  the  internal  parts  of  Felicuda,  from  a  warm  fpring,  emitting  the 
fraell  of  fulphur,  which  iffues  from  the  northern  fide  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

I  fhall  here  colled  the  notices  that  have  been  left  us  by  the  ancients  relative  to  Feli- 
cuda and  Alicuda,  as  they  are  extremely  few  and  brief.  We  know  that  their  names 
were  Phtnicufa  andEiicufa  (^ou.xotTa  and  F/:iKot(ra),  which  are  faid  to  have  the  following 
derivation :  Ariftotle,  fpeaking  of  Phenicufa,  or  Felicuda,  as  it  is  at  prefent  called, 
fay."!,  "  it  received  that  name  from  its  abounding  in  pulmtrecs" — ^oiwt,  in  the  genitive 
fnnKef,  being  the  name  of  that  tree  in  Greek  *.  Ericufa,  or  Alicuda,  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  the  epitome  of  Stephanus,  was  fo  named  from  the  erica  or  heath,  which 
there  grows  plentifully  t-     Strabo  likewife  informs  us  that  thefe  two  iflands  derive  their 
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names  from  plants*.  ^Vt  prefent,  however,  though  heath  is  not  wanting  in  Alicuda, 
Felicuda  does  not  afford  a  fingle  palm-tree,  nor  is  there  one  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Eolian  ifles. 

But  neither  the  above  cited  authors,  nor  any  other  ancient  writers,  make  the  leafl 
mention  of  any  conflagrations  in  thefe  two  iflands  ;  probably  becaufe,  though  in  their 
time,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  and  even  Lipari  threw  out  fire,  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  as  w« 
have  feen  was  the  cafe  with  Didyma  and  Euonimus,  were  entirely  extinguiihed. 


CHAP.  XIX.  —  OBSERVATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  AN  IMMl-DIATE  RELATION  WITH 
THE  VOLCANIZATION  OF  THE  EOI-IAN  ISLES.  —  ENQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO  THR 
ORIGIN   OF   BASALTES. 

Methods  and  hyiruments  proper  to  ra'tfejlony  bodies  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  furrounding 
the  Eolian  i/les. — The  bottom  of  the  channels  between  Vulcano^  Lipari^  and  Saline^  en- 
tirely volcanic. — The  fame  obfervable  of  the  roots  of  the  Eolian  ijles  below  the  water.-— 
Gravel  and  volcanic  fund  in  the  channel  that  divides  Panaria  from  Lipari. — The  rocks 
in  the  middle  of  the  channels  between  Saline  a 'id  Felicuda,,  and  between  Felicuda  andj^li- 
(uda,,  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fame  ijlands^  but  probably  primordial. — Deafive  proofs 
deduced  from  thcfc  obfervations^that  thcjl^oerls  and  crY/lallizcdfeltfpars  of  the  lavas  have 
Ht '  been  taken  up  by  them  when  in  a  fluid  flat e^  nor  formed  within  them  at  the  time  of 
their  congelation. — Conjirmation  of  thefe  proofs. — The  Eolian  ijles  placed  in  a  direfi  line 
from  eaji  to  wcjl. — A  ftmilar  direStion  obfervable  in  fame  iflands  and  volcanic  mountains 
in  other  countries. — Not  improbable  that  all  the  eight  Eolian  iJlcs  were  formed  at  the  fame 
time,  and  perhaps  veryfuddenly,  with  refpeil  at  leajl  to  their  Jirjl  rudiments. — Explana- 
tion  of  the  caufe  why  ijlands  ami  burning  mountains  are  fometimes  produced  difpofed  in  a 
right  line. — Materials  of  the  Eolian  ifles  for  the  mofi  part  porphyritic. — Analyfis  made  by 
the  author^  proving  that  the  red  Egyptian  porphyries  have  not  for  their  bafe  the  petroJileXf 
but  rather  the  horn-Jlone. — Enquiry  whether  the  vitrifications  found  in  fuch  prodigious 
quantities  at  Vulcano  and  Lipari  ^  are  found  in  ftmilar  quantities  in  any  other  volcanic  coun- 
tries.— Uncertainty  of  this  from  the  want  of  accurate  mineralogical  defer iptions  of  the 
greater  part  of  volcanos.— The  accounts  given  of  them  ufually  general  and  wonderful,  but 
little  infinitive. — Volcanic  glafs  found  in  Iceland,,  but  by  no  means  infufficient  quantities 
to  form  mountains. — No  notices  of  vitrifications  in  the  volcanos  of  the  inlands  ofFerro,  nor 
in  thofe  of  Norway  and  Lapland. — Little  or  no  glafs  in  the  volcanized  countries  ofGer- 
many  and  Hungary.  — Nor  in  the  extinguijhed  volcanos  of  France. — The  quantity  of  vitrifi- 
cations at  Vefuvius,and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  territory^  more  conjiderable. 
—Scarcely  any  at  Mount  Etna,  or  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Padua.— /I  more  exten/tve 
1ra{l  of  pumices  found  perhaps  in  no  part  of  Europe  than  in  the  ijland  of  Santorine. —  Fhis 
ijland,  howevtr,  affords  no  glafs. — Great  fcarciiy  of  vitrifications  in  the  three  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. — Conclufion  :  that  Vulcano  and  Lipari  offer  a  greater  abundance  ofglaffes 
than  any  other  vokanized  part  of  the  world ;  but  that  Santorine  exceeds  them  inthequan* 
tity  of  pumices,  — Enquiries  relative  to  this  fcarcity  of  vitrifications  in  volcanos,  whether 
burning  orextind. — Itfeems  to  proceed  lefs  from  the  quality  ofthefiones  aded  on  bv  the 
volcanic  fire,  than  from  the  incfftcacf  of  that  agent  to  produce  vitrification.  —  A  fitccclJivrl^ 
Jlrongcr  degree  of  heat  requijitc  for  a  fione  to  pafs  from  the  fiate  of  lava  into  pumice,  and 
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from  that  of  pumice  into  perfcil  gla/s. — Elucidation  of  the  caufe  whyfome  volcams  product 
pumices,  but  notglajfa.  -  The  formation  of  pumices  hitherto  not  attainuble  in  our  furnaces. 
—Black  the  natural  colour  of  pumices,  which  are  rendered  white  by  external  caufes. 
Enquiries  rslative  to  bafaltcs. — Thcfe  originate  in  the  humid  wav,  when  the  word  bafalt  is 
undrrflood  in  the  fenj'e  in  which  it  was  u/ld  by  the  ancients.— The  columnar  flones  whicht 
fnm  their  prifmatic  configuration,  rcfenible  the  bafaltcs  eft  he  ancients,  originate  according  to 
circunijiances  in  the  humid  or  the  dry  way. — Proofs  of  their  origin  in  the  dry  way  in  Vulcanf^ 
and  Felicuda. — Nature,  in  the  ffjtl  kingdom,  produces  crv/lals  as  well  by  the  dry  way  as 
by  the  humid. — This  exempHjicd  in  the  generation  of  bafaltcs. — j^n  abifc  of  analogy  to  con- 
clude from  it  one  common  origin  of  bafaltcs. —  ]Vbcn  examined  detached,  they  frequently 
bear  no  peculiar  chara6ler  of  their  origin,  which  mvjl  be  determined  from  local  circujU' 
fiances. — Enquiry  whether  bafaltiform  lavas  have  become  fuch  by  afiuiden  condenjation 
within  thcfea.  —  Proof  which  fhew,firf I,  that  many  bafaltiform  lavas  have  afjiimed  this 
fymmetrical  configuration  on  coagulation  in  the  waters  of  the  fea  ;  fccondly,  thai  in  others 
it  has  taken  place  only  by  congelation  in  the  air  ;  thirdly,  that  very  numerous  lavas  havS 
proved  refradory  to  thisfgure,  both  within  the  fea  and  in  the  air. — The  property  of  af- 
fuming  a  prifmatic  figure  appears  in  many  lavas  not  to  depend  on  their  being  of  a  particular 
fpecies,  nor  on  their  compailnefs  and  folidity,  but  on  extrinfic  and  adventitious  circuni- 
jiances.— Ti^efe  circumflances  indicated,  with  an  explanation  in  what  manner,  according 
to  their  prefence  or  abfence,  lavas  frequently  afj'ume  a  prifmatic  form  in  the  air,  while 
others  remain  irregular  within  the  fea, 

THE  form,  fize,  and  flruflure  of  the  Eolian  iflcs,  the  diflerent  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed,  and  the  primordial  rocks  from  which  thefe  are  derived  ;  the  fires 
which  ftill  burn  in  fome,  and  the  phenomena  and  changes  which  accompany  them;  with 
the  comparifon  between  the  prefent  conflagrations  and  thofe  of  ancient  times,  conflitutc 
the  principal  objefts  to  Be  confidered  in  writing  the  volcanic  hiftory  of  fuch  a  country. 
And  though  we  have  already  employed  nine  chapters  on  thefe  fubjcfts,  we  conceive  the 
candid  reader  will  not  accufe  us  of  extreme  prolixity  j  both  bccaufe  wc  have  had  to  treat  of 
feven  iflands,  and  becaufe  our  objedl  was  to  write  the  lithology  of  this  ancient  and  cele- 
brated countr)'.  The  prefent  chapter,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  enquiring  naturalid,  as  it  contains  various  obfervations  and  refle<;Uons 
which  have  a  dire£l  and  immediate  relation  to  the  dtflagratioiis  of  the  Eolian  iflcs. 

We  have  already  obferved  and  defcribcd  thefe  iflands  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafo, 
which  buries  itfelf  in  the  waiers  of  the  fea.  But  it  was  impoflible  to  examine  their  in- 
ternal part  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  external ;  though  the  importance  of  fuch  an  exa» 
mination  merited  that  every  eflort  in  our  power  Ihould  be  exerted  to  eftect  it.  It  would 
be  equally  interefling  and  inflruclive  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  ihe  bottom  in  thofe  trails 
of  fea  which  furround  thcfe  iflands,  and  feparate  ihem  one  from  the  other.  I  fliall 
therefore  here  relate  what  I  obferved  with  refpcd  to  this  ftibjcct,  and  dcfcribe  the  me- 
thods and  inftruments  to  which  I  had  recourfe  to  make  my  obfervations. 

Where  the  depth  was  not  great,  I  found  extremely  ufcful  the  large  tongs,  mentioned 
by  Donati*,  furnilhed  with  llrong  pincers,  fixed  to  one  or  more  bars,  which  by  means 
of  a  rope  may  be  clofed  or  opened  at  pleafure,  and  thus  take  hold  of  and  bring  up  any 
fubilances  from  the  bottom.  But  where  the  water  was  deep,  1  found  it  more  conve- 
nient to  employ  one  of  thofe  nets  which  fifliernica  ufe  to  envelop,  and  tear  from  tht; 
rocks,  ccral  and  other  fubaqueous  bodies.    Thcfe  nets  1  cafily  procured,  as  coral  is  liOied 
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up  on  thefe  coafts;  of  which  fifliery  I  (hall  treat  further  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this 
woi-k. 

Employing,  therefore,  thefe  two  inftruments,  the  following  was  the  refult  of  my  ob- 
fervations,  which  were  not  made  on  pieces  that  lay  detached  on  the  bottom,  but  on  fuch 
as  formed  a  continued  whole  with  it,  as  was  evident  from  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
fradlures  where  they  were  broken  otf. 

In  the  channels  which  divide  Vuicano  from  Lipari,  and  Lipari  from  Saline,  the  bot- 
tom is  entirely  volcanic,  and  affords  products  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  two  fhoree. 
The  fame  is  oblervable  of  the  foot  of  the  iflands,  which  foot  in  fome  fituations  defcends 
perpendicularly  ;  but  in  others  has  a  confiderable  declivity,  and  thus  enlarges  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  ifland.  The  pieces  of  lava  which  I  was  here  able  to  detach,  did  not  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  fliore,  which  I  have  already  defcribed. 

But  at  a  greater  diftance  between  ifland  and  ifland  this  was  not  the  cafe.  I  made  my 
experiments  in  three  difl^erent  places.  The  firft  was  between  Lipari  and  Panaria;  but 
here,  the  water  being  very  deep,  I  did  not  lucceed  in  my  attempts  to  bring  up  any  ftony 
body  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  but  only  teflaceous  and  cruftaceous  animals  alive  or  dead 
enveloped  in  fand  and  gravel,  and  forming  a  fpecies  of  cruft  more  or  lefs  thick.  The 
fand  and  gravel,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  were  volcanic. 

The  fecond  place  in  which  I  made  this  experiment  was  between  Saline  and  Felicuda, 
and  the  third  between  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  in  both  inilances,  at  the  point  of  greateft 
diitance  as  nearly  as  the  eye  could  meafure,  between  the  two  iflands.  In  each  of  thefe 
fituations,  befides  drawing  up  from  the  bottom  portions  of  the  before- mentioned  cruft, 
I  likewife  obtained  feveral  ftony  fragments,  which,  from  the  great  force  it  required  to 
feparate  them,  and  the  recent  appearance  of  their  fractures,  evidently  had  an  immediate 
communication  with  the  folid  and  rocky  bottom.  The  whole  number  of  thefe  fragments, 
great  and  fmall,  was  eleven  :  of  which  four  were  brought  up  between  Felicuda  and  Ali- 
cuda, and  feven  between  Saline  and  Felicuda.  Thebafeof  five*  of  them  was  apetro- 
filex  almoft  opake,  aflbrding  fparks  with  iteel,  compaft,  of  a  grain  little  fcaly,  but  fine  ; 
the  colour  of  two  of  thefe  pieces  was  a  lightiih  blue,  ..nd  that  of  the  three  others  a  grey. 
The  bafe  of  the  feven  other  pieces  was  a  dark  green  horn-ftone  moderately  hard,  None 
of  them  differed  in  their  bafe,  and  (lioerlaceous  and  feltfpathofe  cryltallizations,  from 
feveral  volcanic  lavas  of  the  Eolian  ifles. 

I'hcfe  eleven  pieces,  however,  excited  in  me  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that  the  rocks  from 
which  they  were  detached  had  not  been  expofcd  to  the  adion  of  fire.  The  particles  of 
the  petrofilex  in  them  wore  more  clofely  uniti  !,  had  greater  hardnefs,  and  a  more  fili- 
ceous  appearance,  than  in  the  fame  ftone  of  ofe  iflands,  which  has  been  fubjefted  t^ 
fufion.  In.  like  manner,  the  lavas,  of  a  horii  lone  bafe  ufually  have  fomewhat  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  and  a  thinnofs  in  their  texture  which  is  not  feen  in  the  ftone  of  the  fame 
kind.     Thefe  two  rocks,  therefore,  apjK-arcd  to  me  to  be  in  their  natural  ftate. 

1  confider  thefe  experiments  as  very  inltruftive  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  thefe  iflands.  We  may  conclude  from  them :  Firft,  That  the  part  of  the  iflands 
which  is  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  fea,  has  fuftered  the  adion  of  the  fire  in  the 
fame  manner  with  that  which  is  expofed  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver.  Secondly,  That 
Vuicano,  Lipari,  and  Saline  form  one  continued  group  of  volcanized  fubftances,  which, 
at  firft,  might  probably  have  one  common  central  conflagration  that  dividing  into  three 
branches,  and  affording  a  palfage  to  three  diftind  mouths,  gave  birth  to  three  iflands. 


•  H' 


•  Tlie  autlinr  mud  Iutc  have  committed  fome  millake,  as  he,  iinnieJiately  before  faid  the  whole  number 
<|f  pieces  wai  eleven,  and  now  uuniionsyi'tic'  and  feveu.    T> 
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which  conflagration,  by  fubaltern  and  fucccfllve  ramifications,  and  ejections  of  new 
matters,  afterwards  increafcd  in  extent.  No  fenfible  remains,  indeed,  of  fuch  a  fire 
are  at  prefent  difcoverable  in  the  internal  parts  of  Saline,  nor  are  any  obfervable  in  Li- 
pari,  its  whole  efficacy  appearing  to  be  confined  to  Vulcano.  Thirdly,  That  Alicuda, 
Felicuda,  and  Saline  do  not  appear  to  have  any  volcanic  communication  with  each  other, 
at  leaft  in  the  parts  that  form  the  bed  -of  the  fea,  wh'ch  feparates  ihefe  three  iflands 
from  each  other  ;  fince  thofe  parts,  as  far  as  tTie  eye  can  perceive,  fhew  no  figns  of  th-; 
adion  of  fire.  Fourthly,  That  thefe  three  iflands,  and  perhaps  likewife  Slromboli,  ara 
fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  analogous  but  primitive  rocks  the  pcrfe<^  refemblance  of  the 
ihocrls  and  feltfpars  in  thefe  rock<-,  Tjoth  in  thofe  that  have  fullered  change  from  the 
lire  and  thofe  that  have  not,  is  a  demonftration  that  thefe  cryftallizations  have  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  lavas  when  they  flowed  in  currents  nor  formed  in  them  at  the  time  of 
their  congelation, 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  work,  1  have  adduced  fadts  of  the  fame  nature, 
which  I  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  confirm  by  the  prefent ;  and  which  become  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  I  have  lately  read  that  a  naturalilt  of  eminence  inclines  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fhocrls  of  lavas  are  formed  when  the  latter  condenfe  and  become  cold, 
becaufe  then  the  homogeneous  molecules  feparate  from  the  heterogeneous,  and  unite 
by  affinity  in  fmall  cryftallized  maffes.  This  ingenious  theory  is  not  only  contradided 
by  the  obfervation  made  above,  but  appears  to  me  not  to  accord  with  the  ufual  opera- 
tions of  Mature.  Were  it  well  founded,  I  can  perceive  no  reafon  why  the  (hoerls  in 
lavas  fliould  not  re-appear  after  they  have  been  fufed  within  them  in  the  furnace,  and 
being  removed  into  a  cold  place,  have  acquired  their  former  hardnefs.  But  though 
I  made  experiments  with  fire  on  fome  thouiands  of  pieces  of  lava,  not  one  of  them  re- 
produced its  fhocrls,  though  many  were  continued  a  long  time  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  and 
afterwards  fuftcred  quietly  and  flowly  to  cool  and  confolidate ;  which  two  circumflances 
are  known  to  favour  the  formation  of  cryftallizations.  Shoerls  were  indeed  fometimcs 
found  in  the  lavas,  after  fufion,  when  cooled  and  hardened  ;  but  thefe  had  proved  re- 
fractory to  the  fire,  as  appeared  on  rxpofing  them  again  to  the  furnace  detached  from 
the  lava. 

The  eleven  pieces  of  primordial  rock  broken  from  the  bottom,  exhibited  in  the  fur- 
nace the  fame  changes  with  iheir  congenerous  lavas  cxpofed  to  the  fame  fire  :  the  felt- 
fpars, however,  remained  refradory. 

The  Lipari  iflands  extend  in  a  right  line  from  eafl  to  weft  the  diflance  of  about  fifty 
miles,  except  that  Vulcano  makes  a  fmall  angle.  Stroinboli  is  the  firll  to  the  eafl,  and 
Alicuda  the  lafl  to  the  weft.  This  is  not  the  on!y  inftance  of  volcanos  having  produced 
iflands,  or  rather  mountains,  arranged  in  a  rc«itilinear  direflion.  We  find  an  example 
of  this  in  the  Moluccas,  which  are  the  produce  of  fubterranean  firer,,  and  placed  one 
beyond  the  tither  in  a  right  line.  When,  in  1707,  a  new  ifland  was  thrown  up  by  a 
fubmarine  volcano,  in  the  Archipelago,  near  Santorine,  other  fmall  iflands  arofe  from 
«he  fea  near  it,  to  the  number  of  feventeen  in  a  ri^ht  line,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  long 
chain  of  black  and  dark  rocks,  which  vifibly  increafed  in  dimenfions  and  hci^jht,  ami, 
approaching  each  other,  at  length  united,  and,  joining  that  which  firft  arofe  from  the 
water,  formed  one  fingle  ifland  *. 

Anoihir  memorable  inftance  of  this  dircdion  of  volcanic  mountains  (for  iflands  are 
in  fad  only  mountains  buried  in  part  under  water)  is  the  produdion  of  feven  lefl'er 
mountains  by  the  eruption  of  Veiuvius  in  1760J  the  account  of  the  fonnaiion  of  which, 
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it  may  throw  fome  light  on  that  of  the  Eollan  ifles,  I  fliall  here  give,  from  the  accup 

e  relation  of  Profeflbr  Bottis,  an  ocular  witnefs. 

After  repeated  concuirioiis  of  the  earth,  which  were  feh  fifteen  miles  round  Vefuvius, 
the  fides  of  the  fiery  mountain  opened  in  the  territory  of  the  Torre  del  Greco,  and  fif- 
teen volcanos  appeared,  eight  of  which  were  foon  after  covered  by  a  torrent  of  lava, 
which  rulhed  from  one  of  them  ;  the  other  feven  remaining  entire,  and  inceflantly  ejeding 
ftom  their  mouths  vafl;  quantities  of  ignited  fublfances,  which,  falling  almod  perpen- 
dicularly around  the  volcanos,  produced,  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  ten  days,  feven  fmall 
mountains,  of  various  heights,  difpofed  in  a  right  line.  During  thefe  ejections,  the 
noife  which  accompanied  them  fometimes  relembled'  that  of  violent  thunder,  and  at 
others  the  difcharge  of  a  number  of  cannons.  Several  of  the  burning  (tones,  even  the 
largeft,  were  thrown  to  the  height  of  nine  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  and  fome  fell  at  a 
confiderable  diltance  from  the  mouth  whence  they  were  thrown.  Thefe  erutStations 
(hook  all  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  roarings  of  the  mountain  were  dreadful 
to  the  inhabitants.  Alter  the  tenth  day  the  eruptions  ceafed,  and  the  newly-formed, 
mountains,  gradually  cooling,  permitted  a  nearer  approach  j  when  fome  were  found  to 
have  at  their  funiii  it  a  cavity  refembling  an  inverted  funnel,  and  others  a  fimple  hollow 
of  greater  or  lefs  depth. 

The  production  of  the  F.olian  ifles  being  anterior  to  the  records  of  hiftory,  we  know- 
not  whether  this  took  place  at  one  time,  or  in.  different  periods.  The  relation,  however, 
juft  cited,  of  the  origin  of  the  feven  Vefuvian  mountains  clearly  proves  the  poffibility  of 
their  being  produced  at  the  fame  time.  It  alfo  proves,  that  the  whole  eight  might  be 
formed  in  no  long  fpace  of  time,  with  refpeft  at  leaft  to  their  firft  rudiments,  it  having 
been  feen  that  they  have  received  fucceflive  additions. 

We  alfo  evidently  perceive  that  the  inflammable  fubftances  generative  of  the  Mo- 
luccas in  Afia,  of  the  chain  of  iflands  at  Santorine,  of  the  Vefuvian  mountains  above 
defcribed,  and  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  have  formed  a  direft  fubterranean  zone  incomparably 
longer  than  broad.  This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  recurring  to  the  clefts  and 
fifl'ures  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  exifting  in  many  places  within  the  earth,  as  well  in 
foft  fubftances  as  in  the  more  durabk  and  folid  ;  within  which  clefts  fliould  fubftances 
proper  for  the  produQion  of  volcanos  be  found  in  abundance,  and  become  inflamed, 
in  feparate  heaps,  burning  mountains  would  arife,  in  a  dired  line,  and  more  or  lefs- 
large,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ejefted  matters. 

From  the  particular  defcriptions  of  the  iflands  of  Lipari,  we  have  feen  that  the  com- 
buflible  fubUances  v\hich  have  produced  them  have  fometimes  been  coiit.\iued  within 
pranite,  as  at  Panaria  and  Bafiluzzo,  but  for  the  mofl.  part  within  rocks  which  have  for 
their  ba'e  the  petrofilex,  the  horn-ftone,  and  the  feltfpar.  It  likewife  appears,  from  the 
obfcrvations  made  at  Stromboli,  that,  even  there  thefe  burnini^fubftai'ces  have  their 
feat  in  the  horn  ft  one  rock,  though,  from  the  fizc  of  the  ifland  they  have  produced, 
they  mull  undoubtedly  be  buried  at  an  immenfe  depth.  If  we  would  fimplify  the  facts 
rcUiiive  to  the  materials  of  all  thefe  iflands,  we  fhall  find  that  they  are  for  the  greater 
part  porphyriiic  ;  at;  are  likewife  fome  of  thofe  fubmarine  tracts,  apparently  not  touched 
bv  the  lire,  and  placed  among  them,  as  his  been  fliewn  above  *. 

Wlitn  I  compared  the  cfieCls  of  the  furnace  on  volcanized  porphyritic  rocks  with 
thole  it  produces  on  the  natural,  I  mentioned  jfonve  red  Egyptian  porphyries,  the  bafe 
of  which  I  btlicvtd  to  be  horn-llone  rather  than  petrofilex,  relying  on  the  airalyfes  of 
IJaycu,  ab  related  by  Delamethorie,  of  an  Egyptian  porphyry  of  the  fame  colour,  and 

•   Set  til'.  Note  at  psgi  8:,  Chap   XI.  in  which  I  have  fpokcii  of  the  tflTcntial  c!i;r.i(!^ers  of  porphyry. 
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fimilar  to  thofe  on  which  I  made  my  experiments  •.  But  not  having  then  been  able 
to  analyfe  them  from  want  of  time,  I  determined  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  refult,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  when  I  fliould  again  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  this  fpecics  of  volcanic  rock.  I  Hiall  here  give  this  analyfis,  which  affords  a 
confirmation  that  the  bafe  of  thefe  porphyries  is  not  petrofilcx,  as  they  contain  mag- 
nefia,  which  is  not  found  in  that  flone.  From  this  circumltance,  and  the  nature  of 
their  conftituent  principles,  their  bafe  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  horn-ilon  ,  ot  the  na- 
ture of  which  it  at  lead  participates.  This  analytical  obfervation  is  likewife  here  very 
opportune,  as  it  is  an  additional  proof  that  I  have  properly  called  porphyritic  the  lavas 
with  a  horn  (lone  bafe,  and  containing  feltfpars,  which  are  fo  numerous  in  thefe  iflands. 
The  red  Egyptian  porphyries  which  I  analyfed  are  of  two  fpecies :  the  firft  has  been 
already  defcribed ;  the  fecond  differs  only  in  its  colour  being  of  a  lefs  lively  red,  and 
in  the  abundance  of  its  feltfpars.  It  is  evident,  that  to  render  this  experiment  accu- 
rate the  fubftance  of  thefe  two  Hones  (hould  be  firil  freed  from  the  (hoerls  and  feltfpars 
which  they  contain. 
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Befides  the  porphyritic  lavas  with  which  the  Eolian  ifles  abound,  we  have  feen  that 
they  contain  great  qiiantities  of  tufas ;  and  that  Stromboli  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  other 
illands  not  only  by  its  volcano,  but  by  the  beautiful  fpecular  iron  it  affords;  and  Lipari 
by  its  chryfolites  and  zeolites,  but  ftill  more  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  pumices  and 
glaffes  which  it  contains.  I  cannot,  indeed,  reflcft  on  thofe  enormous  malfes  of  vitri- 
fications, without  renewed  wonder ;  which  has  been  ftill  more  increafed  by  the  difcovery, 
by  means  of  the  forceps  and  coral  net,  that  thefe  vitrifications  are  continued  from  Li- 
pari,  till  they  join  thofe  of  Vulcano,  which  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  fide  abounds  in 
pumices,  and  enamels,  an  I  glafies.  The  vitreous  fubftances,  therefore,  of  thisilland, 
and  thofe  of  Lipari,  which,  as  has  been  faid,  occupy  about  two-thirJs  of  the  latter, 
compofe  an  accumulation  of  glafs,  not  lefs  than  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  impollible 
to  attend  to  this  (tupendous  phenomenon  without  feeling  our  curiofity  excited  to  know 
whether  it  be  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  or  found  likewife  in  other  volcanized  countries. 
But  fatisfaftorily  to  anfwcr  fuch  a  quoftion,  it  would  be  requifite  that  we  (hould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  volcanic  mineralogy  of  all  the  volcanos  in  the  world  ;  not  only  thofe 
at  prefent  burning,  but  thofe  cxtinguifhed,  which  are  infinitely  more  numerous ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  are  with  that  of  Vivarais  and  Velay,  the  iflands  of  Punzo,  Vefu- 
vius,  Etna,  the  Eolian  ifles,  and  the  mountains  of  Old-liriiach,  by  the  labours  of  Eau- 
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]as,  Gioeni,  Dolomieii,  Dietrich,  and  myfelf.  Of  fuch  a  mineralogy,  however,  wo 
are  entirely  dcflitute.  The  greater  part  of  tliofe  who,  either  by  chance,  or  from  curio- 
fity,  have  viewed  burning  volcanos,  have  only  dcfcribed  in  their  relations  the  mofl  com- 
mon and  general  phenomena,  lefs  adapted  to  increafe  the  knowledge  than  to  amufe 
the  imagination  of  the'r  readers,  and  excite  their  wonder. — Shocks  and  undulations  of 
the  earth ;  the  fea  in  commotion,  and  raging  without  a  tempeft ;  here  retiring  and 
leaving  its  Ihores  dry,  zv*  'icir  inundating  vail  tracts  of  land  ;  fubterranean  thunders, 
and  roarings  in  the  air  above ;  the  fun  dilfappearing  in  thick  darknefs  at  noon ;  whirl- 
winds of  i'moke,  allies,  and  flame,  burlling  from  the  yawning  gulf;  burning  flones 
liurled  towards  heaven,  and  falling  in  a  Hcry  hail ;  torrents  and  rivers  of  liquid  lava, 
fulphur  and  bitumen,  pouring  down  on  the  valleys  below,  and  carrying  terror,  delola- 
tion,  and  death ;  illands,  now  fuddenly  produced  by  fubmarine  cruflations,  and  now 
torn  from  their  foundations,  and  fwallawed  up  by  carthquul;cs  ;  thefe  compofe  the  ufuul 
defcriptions  of  volcanos,  which,  though  they  may  not  be  ufelefs  when  the  fafts  are  faith- 
fully dated,  and  not  magnified  by  the  imagination  of  the  narrator;  yet  they  commonly 
want  one  eflential  requifite ;  that  is,  litholoi!,ical  defcriptions  of  the  bodies  eje£ted  by 
thefe  burning  mountains.  As  glafs  and  pumices,  however,  are  known  even  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  natural  fcience,  we  may,  wilh  certainty,  or  at 
leaft,  with  the  (trongefl;  probability,  conclude,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  volcanos  iii 
the  defcriptions  of  which  we  find  them  exprei'sly  mentioned  as  making  a  part  of  the 
rjefted  matters,  and  that  they  are  not  produced  when  not  mentioned.  Thus  in  Iceland, 
the  greater  part  of  which  Iceland  is  only  an  accumulation  of  volcanos  cither  extinct  or 
aftive,  it  is  certain,  from  the  accounts  oi  travellers,  that  numerous  glifles  are  found  to 
which  the  name  of  Icelandic  agate  has  improperly  been  given,  only  bccaufe  they  have 
the  luftre  and  beauty  of  that  (lone.  The  prefent  eruptions  of  this  ifland,  likewife,  not 
unfrequently  contain  pumices ;  but  no  perfon  has  ever  aii'erted  that  there  are  entire 
mountains  of  thefe  Hones,  or  of  glalfes. 

The  illands  of  Kerro  are  conlidered  as  volcanic,  and  produce  the  famous  zeolites, 
mixed,  as  ir  is  faid,  with  lava  ;  but  as  yet  we  know  nothing  more  of  them.  The  mi- 
nute  account  of  each  of  thefe  Icventeen  illands  publilhed  by  Jacobfon  Debes,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  vitrifications,  authorizes  us  to  conclude  they  do  not  exift  there. 

Norway  and  Lapland  have  their  volcanos,  which  from  time  to  time  burlt  forth  in 
fearful  eruptions  according  to  the  accounts  of  Peimant  and  others,  who,  however,  give 
us  no  furtjier  information. 

Leaving  thefe  cold  regions,  and  pafling  to  Germany  and  Hungary,  we  find  fome 
tradts  of  thefe  countries  that  have  likewife  been  fubjefted  to  fubterranean  conflagrations, 
vhich,  however,  have  pioduced  no  vitrifications,  or  fcarcely  any.  *'•  I  have  fought  in 
vain  the  black  agate  of  Iceland,  and  the  true  pumice,"  fays  the  above  cited  Barou 
Dietrich,  in  his  long  and  circumltantial  Memoir  relative  to  the  volcanos  near  Old- 
Brilach. 

Proceeding  to  a  milder  climate,  and  ai>proaching  nearer  to  our  own  country,  we 
find  that  the  extinct  volcanos  of  France  allord  no  pumices  or  glalfes  ;  which  affertion 
I  can  make  on  the  authority  of  M.  Faujns,  who  has  written  fo  well  concerning  them, 
than  which  one  more  unqueftionable  cannot  be  adduced. 

It  is  not  th'  fame  with  Italy  ;  the  country  in  which  fire  has  principally  extended  its 
empire.  The  i.reapolitau  territory  peculiarly  abounds  in  pumices,  enamels,  and  glalTes, 
as  appears  in  the  iflands  of  Ponza,  at  Herculancum,  Pompeii,  Miieno,  Monte  Nuovo, 
tile  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones,  Procida,  Ifchia,  and  the  valley  of  Mctelona  *.     Even  in  our 
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times  Vefuvi'us  has  ejected  (imilnr  bodies ;  but,  with   refpeft  to  Etna,  its  fires  rarely 
produce  the  fli^hufl  vitrification. 

'liic  only  place  in  Europe,  'which,  in  the  abundance  of  its  pumices,  can  equal,  or 
ptrhaps  furpafs  Lipari,  is  the  ifland  Santorine.  On  this  fubjedt  we  may  confult 
'liu'venot  and  Tourncfoit,  two  iiitpIHgcnt  travellers,  who  at  dilVerent  periods  examined 
this  ifland,  which  has  not  hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  been  confidcred  by  volcanifts  in 
this  point  of  view. 

The  former,  who  vifited  Santorine  in  ^6^!;^  obferves,  that  "  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  caves  made  under  the  earth,  which  is  extremely  light,  and  eafily  dug  into, 
as  it  confifts  entirely  of  pumices."  lie  afterwards  relates  a  faft,  which  has  a  particular 
relation  to  our  prelent  ibbjcft,  fince  it  teaches  us  in  what  manner  thefe  light  ftones 
may  be  thrown  up,  immediately  by  the  lea,  in  volcanic  eruptions.  I  lis  account  is  as 
follows : 

"  About  eighteen  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  nic;ht,  a  violent  noife  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  port  of  Santorine,  which  was  likewifc  heard  even  to  Chios,  diftant  more  than  two 
h'lndred  mil-.s,  and  was  thought  to  be  occalioned  by  the  Venetian  fleet  having  engaged 
the  Turks ;  in  conlequence  of  which  great  numbers  of  people  got  upon  the  higheil 
places  early  in  the  morning  to  be  fpedators  of  the  battle ;  and  I  remember  the  Reverend 
Father  liemardo,  a  venerable  man,  perfectly  deferving  credit,  told  me  he  was  one 
among  tlie  number  of  thofe  who  were  lb  deceived,  imagining  they  heard  a  violent  can- 
nonaue.  They  cculd  however  fee  nothing.  In  fad,  this  noife  was  caufcd  by  a  lire 
kindled  in  the  earth,  under  the  harbour,  the  tlTed  of  which  was,  tliat  from  the  morn- 
ing to  the  evening  a  vaft  qnantiiy  of  pumices  role  from  the  bottom  of  the  lea,  with  fuch 
violence  and  noile  as  to  refemble  repeated  difcharges  of  cannon,  and  fo  infeded  the  air 
that  fcveral  perfons  died  at  Santorine,  and  many  loll  their  fight,  which  they  did  not 
recover  till  lonie  days  after.  This  infedion  extended  as  far  as  the  noife  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  had  been  heard  ;  fince  not  only  in  this  ifland,  but  at  Chios  and  Smyrna,  all  tlio 
filver  became  red,  whether  kept  in  cofl'ers  or  in  the  pocket ;  and  the  religit)us  who  re- 
fided  there  told  me  that  ail  their  chalices  became  red.  After  fome  days  the  infection 
ceafed,  and  the  filver  returned  to  its  former  colour. 

"  1  he  pumices  which  were  thrown  up  covered  the  Archipelago  in  Inch  a  manner, 
that  for  fome  time,  when  certain  winds  prevailed,  the  harbours  were  lb  blocked  with 
them,  that  not  even  the  fmallcll  veflels  could  get  out  till  a  way  was  made  for  ihcm  by 
removing  the  pumices  with  long  poles,  and  they  are  llill  feen  fcattered  over  the  whole 
Mediterranean,  though  in  a  fmall  quantity  •." 

Tournefort,  after  having  remarked  from  Herodotus  that  Santorine  wan  once  called 
Kx>.?.ifr,  or  "  the  molt  beautiful  ifland,"  adds,  thac  "  its  ancient  iiihabitanis  would  not 
at  prefent  know  it,  liiice  it  is  covered  with  pumices,  or,  more  properlv,  is  a  mine  of 
thofe  ftones,  which  may  be  cut  into  great  fquare  block;.,  as  other  llones  are  cut  in 
the  quarries  {." 

According  to  this  traveller  and  *.o  Thevenot,  Santorine  is  thirty  fix  miles  in  circuit ; 
whence  it  appe.irs  what  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  pumices  there  inuli  be  in  this 
ifland  and  the  adjacent  fea.  It  merits  notice,  however,  that  neitlier  thefe  two  travellers, 
nor  othrrs  w  ho  have  written  of  Santorine,  make  the  leall  mention  of  glaifes  of  any 
kind  i  we  may  therefore  venture  to  affirm  that  the  fubterrancous  fires  have  there  never 
produced  them. 

If  from  Europe  we  pafs  to  the  three  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  fliall  find  in 
each  a  great  number  of  volcanos,  which  it  would  be  fuperfiuous  to  enumerate  particu- 
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larly,  fuch  an  enumeration  having  already  been  made  by  Faujas,  Bufton.  and  others.  I 
fliall  only  mention  thofc  which  afford  produds  that  have  relation  to  our  pvefent  fubje8^. 

We  read  that  the  ifland  of  Ternate  in  Afia  throws  out  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pu- 
mices, as  does  likewife  one  of  the  numerous  volcanos  of  Kamfchatka. 

As  to  thofe  of  Africa,  \vc  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  them,  with  the  fingle 
exception  of  the  peak  of  Tencriffe,  one  of  the  loftiell  of  volcanos  ;  which,  with  refped 
to  its  fituation,  height,  form,  and  crater,  and  the  hot  fumes  which  iffue  from  it,  has 
been  accurately  dcfcribed  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  But  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  we 
had  a  more  complete  defcription  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  as  the 
French  traveller  only  tells  us  that  they  are  "  fand,  black  and  red  calcined  flones,  pu- 
mices, and  Hints  of  different  kinds  *." 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  higheft  mountains  of  America,  as  Chimbora90,  Colto- 
paxi,  Sangai,  Pichencha,  &c.  form  a  chain  of  burning  volcanos,  the  largcfl;  exilling  in 
nature.  We  arc  indebted  for  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  to  M.  Bouguer  ;  but  thefe 
are  fuch  as  only  tend  flrongly  to  excite  our  curiofity  without  gratifying  it.  With  refpefl 
to  what  relates  to  our  prefent  enquiry,  we  only  learn  from  this  writer,  that  "  fome 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito  are  compofed  entirely  to  a  great  depth  of  fcoriac, 
pumices,  and  fragments  of  burnt  ftones  of  every  fize  f."  As  to  volcanic  glaffes,  he 
does  not  make  the  llightcft  mention  of  them  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  famous 
gallinaceous  (lone,  which  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  a  mod  beautiful  American 
volcanic  glafs,  of  a  black  colour,  is  found  in  Peru,  and  that,  according  to  M.  Godin, 
there  is  a  mine  of  it,  feveral  days  journey  from  Quito. 

If  we  now  confider  thofe  parts  of  thefe  imperfedt  accounts  which  relate  to  glaffes  and 
pumices  we  (hall  find,  with  refpeft  to  the  former,  that  the  much  greater  part  of  volca- 
nos produce  none,  and  that  thofe  which  do  produce  them,  as  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory, Iceland,  and  Peru,  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  in  this  refpect  with  Lipari 
a;vd  Vulcano.  'Ihe  fame  may  be  afferted  of  Alicuda  and  Felicuda,  the  glaffes  of  which, 
though  abundant  in  many  parts  of  thofe  ifiands,  arc  only  found  in  (lakes  and  fragments. 
Thefe  obfervations  mi<^ht  likewife  be  applied  to  the  pumices,  did  not  the  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  them  in  the  ifland  of  bantorine  equal  if  not  exceed,  that  of  the  two  Eolian 
illands  above  mentioned. 

If  we  confider  the  volcanos  known  to  us  under  one  general  point  of  view,  we  fiiall 
find  that,  though  they  have  changed  into  lavas  an  infinity  of  rocks,  by  which  they  have 
produced  mountains  ami  iflands  very  confiderable  both  in  number  and  dimenfions,  it 
is  very  rarely  that  they  vitrify  the  liibfianccs  cxpofed  to  their  fires.  Reflecting  on  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  vitrifications  at  Vulcano  and  Lipari,  which  are  almoft  all  derived 
from  feltfpars  and  petrofilex,  the  idea  fuggeffed  itfelf  to  my  mind,  whether  fo  great  an 
abundance  in  thefe  two  places,  and  fo  great  a  fcarcity  in  others,  might  not  be  attributed 
to  thefe  ftones  being  here  extremely  abundant,  ami  very  rare  elfevvhcre.  But  this  fup- 
pofition  does  not  accord  with  fa£t ;  as  we  have  feen  in  many  other  volcanic  tracts, 
which  I  have  defcribed,  and  (liall  defcribe  when  1  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Euganean 
mountains,  that  both  thefe  ftones  may  be  changed  into  lava  without  that  lava  exhibiting 
the  flighteft  appearance  of  glafs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  (hewn  that,  befides  feli- 
fpar  and  petrofilex,  many  pumices  have  for  their  bafe  the  horn-ftone  and  afbeftus,  and 
nvAny  granite,  as  M.  Dolomieu  has  obfcrved.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  caufe 
which  has  produced  them  ftiould  rather  be  fought  in  the  volcanic  fire,  which  rarely  has 
fiifficient  aftivity  to  vitrify  the  ftones  and  rocks  on  which  it  exerts  its  power ;  though  I 
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grant  that  the  petrofilox  and  fchfpar  are  marc  adapted  to  this  vitrification  than  other 
Hones.  To  produce  a  lava,  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  iieccflary  ;  and  a  flill  greater  to 
convert  it  into  pumice.  The  lavas,  at  kaft  thofe  of  the  compacl  fpecies,  ufii.dly  pre- 
ferve  the  grain,  hardnefs,  and  lometimes  thevv-eight  and  colour  of  the  primordial  rock; 
but  the  greater  part  of  thefe  <xtcrnal  qualities  difappcar  in  the  pumice,  from  the  flronger 
nrtion  of  the  tire.  'J'his  muit  operate  If  ill  more  in  glafs,  in  which  the  homogeneity  and 
fincnefs  of  the  pafle  efface  every  trace  of  its  primitive  texture. 

Thefe  gradual  tranlitions  of  lava  into  pumice,  und  pumice  into  glafs,  I  have  feveral 
tiuics  obi'tivcd,  and  indeed  have  already  defcribcil,  in  the  fame  volcanic  piecp.  It  has 
aU'o  been  obferved,  that  a  hiva  frequently  paiVes  immediately  into  perfe<!:^  glafs,  which 
mud  be  caufed  by  a  hidden  heat,  greater  than  that  required  to  change  it  into  punu'ce. 
This  theory  fati^faclorily  explains  wiiy  fotne  volcanos  produce  pumices,  but  never  glafs; 
as  may  be  remarked  ot  Santoriue.  Their  fires  are  only  fufliciently  powerful  to  gene- 
rate puiiiiccs,  but  not  to  produce  gl.ifs ;  an  obiervaiion  applicable  to  the  prodigious 
eruption  from  the  feadefcribed  by  Thevenot.  On  the  contrary,  at  Rotaro  in  Ifchia,  at 
Vefuvius,  and  other  parts  n(  the  Piilegrajan  Fields,  as  alfo  at  Vulcano,  Lipari,  Felicuda, 
and  Alicuda,  glafles  are  fuund  mixed  with  lavas;  which  fliews  that  the  fire  has  acled 
unequally  in  thofe  places.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  heat  rcqui- 
fite  lor  vitrification  is  rot  of  the  moll  violent  kind,  as  I  have  fliewri  in  Chap.  XVI. 

We  mufl  however  obferve,  that  as  the  produdion  of  compaft  lavas  is  a  iecrct  which 
Nature  has  hitherto  referved  to  herlelf ;  fince  we  are  unable  to  imitate  them  with  our 
common  fires;  fo  alfo  are  we  ignorant  of  the  precife  caufes  of  the  formation  of  pu- 
mices. Among  fome  thoufands  of  fufions  which  I  h.ive  made  in  the  furnace,  both  of 
lavas  and  primordial  rocks  and  flones,  thofe  likewife  fiom  which  pumices  arc  moft  fre- 
quently produced  as  petrofilices  and  teltfpars,  I  never  obtained  a  product  which  could 
be  laid  to  podefs  all  the  characleri'lies  of  pumice.  It  has  always  been  cither  a  glafs, 
an  enamel,  or  fcoriie  ;  nor  do  I  rcmcndicr  to  have  read  or  heard,  that  among  the  innu- 
merable experiments  which  chcmids  have  made  upon  earths  with  fire,  the  rcfult  ever 
was  a  true  punu'ce  :  and  though  in  lime-furnaces  wc  may  frequently  obfervo  a  change 
of  certain  ftonrs  into  glafs  ;  yet  they  never  produce  lavas  fimilar  to  the  volcanic;  and 
equally  incapable  are  they  to  form  pumices.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  fire  of  our 
furnaces  is  too  llrong  to  induce  that  llight  degree  of  vitrification  which  charaderizes  pu- 
niices ;  fince,  when  I  have  ufed  a  more  moderate  fire,  the  fubflanccs  on  which  I  made 
my  experiments  have  cither  not  melted,  or  been  more  or  lefs  vitrified. 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  pumices  of  Lipari  with  a  remark  relative 
to  their  colour.  Kxccpt  a  few  that  are  dark,  thev  are  all  white  as  fnow.  Hence  the 
mountain  of  Lipari,  which  forms  the  great  magazine  of  thefe  flones,  is  called  Campo 
Dtunco  (the  White  Fields) :  but  certainly  there  mull  have  been  a  time  when  it  fhould 
have  been  dcnominted  dviipo  Nero  (ihc  Black  Field);  at  Italt  it  is  certain  that  pu- 
mices when  newly  ejected  from  volcam  s  are  ot  a  black  colour.  This  remark,  which 
has  been  omitted  by  almofl  all  who  have  made  obfervations  on  this  fubject,  who  content 
themfclves  with  fa)  ing  that  this  or  the  other  volcano  throws  out  pumices,  has  been  ex- 
prefsly  made  by  Don  Gaertcno  de  Bottis  in  his  "  Hiflory  of  the  Conflagrations  of  Vc- 
iu\ius  •."  He  tells  us,  the  pumices  ejecfed  at  various  periods  by  this  volcano  are  black. 
He  likewife  remark^,  that  on  comparing  ihem  with  thofe  which  overwhelmed  Fompeii, 
he  found  them  perl,  ffly  fimilar  in  their  flruclurc.  Their  whitencfs,  was  fublcqucntly 
acquired,  and  probably  was  caufed  by  the  imprcflions  of  the  atmofpherc. 


♦  lAoiia  di  varj  Ii  cci:dj  del  Vcfu^io. 
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Before  I  conclude  ihcfe  obfervations  on  the  Eolian  ides,  I  think  it  necclTary  ta  fay  a 
ffw  wortls  en  a  fubjeft  which  has  a  relation  to  the  productions  of  Vulcano  and  Alicuda, 
and  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  naturalifts  are  dividrjd  ;  I  raean  the  bafaltifonn 
lavas  which  are  found  within  the  crater  of  the  former  ifland,  and  along  the  fhoresof  the 
latter  ',  and  which  by  their  conformation  cannot  but  remind  the  reader  of  the  enquiries 
ami  difputes  which  have  t.ikcn  place  within  thefe  few  years  relative  to  the  origin  of  ba- 
faltcs.  To  repeat  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubject  would  till  a  volume ;  but  l 
a;n  far  fioni  purpofi't;  to  tire  either  my  own  or  the  reader's  patience  in  any  fuch  man- 
ner. It,  bofides,  appears  to  me  that  this  long  agitated  qucltion  may,  at  prefent,  be  de- 
termincd  without  any  very  prolix  augmentation.  Literary  difputes  and  differences  of 
opinion  frequL;ntIy  arifo  from  want  of  previoully  tixinf:^  the  ilateof  thecontrovcrfy  ;  thai: 
is,  from  not  defining  in  precife  and  clear  terms  the  thing  iuquellion.  Bjfore  we  enquire 
what  is  the  origin  of  bal'altes,  that  is  to  fay,  whether  they  arc  the  refult  of  the  aftion  of 
fire  or  water,  it  will  be  proper  to  decide  what  we  mean  by  the  term  :  or  rather  what 
the  ancients  underftood  by  this  word,  which  is  the  name  they  gave  to  a  certain  kind  of 
(tones.  It  is  now  generally  known,  becaufe  it  has  been  repeated  by  a  hundred  writers, 
though  perhaps  by  the  greater  part  without  due  coniideration,  that  the  word  bafaltes 
is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  to  denominate  an  opake  and  folid  ftone,  of  the  hardnefs, 
and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  iron,  commonly  configurated  in  prifms,  and  originally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  ;  of  which  ftone  the  Egyptians  made  ftatues,  farcophagi,  mor- 
tars, and  various  utenfils.  This  premifed,  it  remains  to  enquire  whether  this  (lone  was 
of  volcanic  origin  or  not,  by  repairing  to  the  places  where  it  was  found,  ami  attentively 
examining  the  country  to  difcover  whether  ii  bears  the  charafteriflics  of  volcanization. 
This  labour  however  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  hitherto  undertaken  by  any  one  ; 
but  M.  Dolomieu,  to  whom  lithology  and  the  hiftory  of  volcanos  arc  fo  much  in- 
debted, has  difcovered,  during  his  ftav  at  Rome,  an  equivalent,  in  foinc  meafure,  with 
refpeft  to  the  folution  of  this  queftioi.  Among  the  many  noble  monuments  in  that 
fuperb  capital  which  are  inftructive  not  only  to  the  admirers  of  the  arts,  but  to  the 
contemplators  of  nature,  are  a  great  numt>er  of  ftatues,  farcophagi,  and  mortars  brought 
from  Egypt,  which  have  all  the  characters  attributed  to  bafaltes,  and  likewil'c  preferve 
the  name.  Thefe  he  has  ftudied  with  the  greatell  attention,  and  declares  that  the  ftone 
of  which  they  are  formed  manifefts  no  fign  of  the  aftion  o\  lire.  Among  other  Egyp- 
tian monumt ''■  ,  ho  ..bferved  fome  of  a  green  bafaltes,  which  change  colour,  and 
«fl'umc  a  bro,>a  tinge,  fimilar  to  that  of  bronze,  on  being  expoied  to  the  (lighteft  heat. 
All  thoft  'i.u  have  been  burned  have  acquired  this  colour  ;  which  proves,  as  he  very 
judiciouily  oMcrves,  that  the  green  bafaltes  have  never  fuffercd  the  adion  of  firef- 

The  Egyptian  ftones,  therefore,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  appell  iiion  of  balaltes, 
have  been  produced  by  Nature  in  the  humid  wviy.  Thefe  obfervations  perfedly  agree 
with  thofe  of  Bergmann  on  the  trapps  produced  in  the  lame  way ;  and  which  have,  both 
externally  and  internally,  the  lame  charadcrftics  with  the  bafaltes  |. 

Werner,  taking  the  term  bafaltes  in  a  wider  fenfc,  and  underftanding  by  it  all  thofe 
columnar  ftones  which,  by  their  prifmatic  configuration,  relemble  tiie  Egyptian  ba- 
faltes, fuppofes  both  to  have  the  fame  ori;  !■,  and  adduces  as  a  proof  ot  that  origin,  the 
bafaltes  of  the  hill  of  Scheibenbcrg,  which  are  the  effect  of  a  precipitation  by  means  of 
water  ;  and  concludes  that  "  all  bafaltes  ire  formed  in  the  humid  way  Ij." 

Though  I  am  willing  to  bertow  the  pi  aife  due  to  his  dilV.overy,  I  c.umot;  admit  his 
conclufion  ;  for  though  many  bafaltes,  taking  that  term  in  the  fenfc  of  this  author  and 


•  See  Cl.aps.  XIII.  and  XVII. 
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Other  naturaliils,  may  derive  their  origin  from  water,  many  others  are  certainly  the  pro- 
duct of  fire. 

I  (hull  not  repeat  what  various  volcanifts  have  wiiien  on  tliis  fubjed,  but  merely  re- 
f .  r  the  reader  to  what  I  have  already  faid  relativi^  to  the  bafuitino  lavas  of  Vulcano  and 
Felicuda.  With  refped  to  the  former  iiland,  I  have  remark-d  in  Chap.  XIII.  that  I 
tiiund  within  its  crater  a  range  of  articulated  prifms,  with  unequal  fides  and  angles, 
wliich  in  part  coinpofed  one  whole  with  a  mafs  of  lava  ;  and,  in  part,  were  detached 
from  it.  I  have  alfo  there  defcribed  the  qualities  and  nature  of  thcfs  prifms.  In 
Chap.  XVII.  I  have  particularly  defcribed  the  littoral  lavas  of  Felicuda,  which,  near  the 
water,  are  prifmatic. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  ii\  thefe  two  fituations  the  origin  of  the  bafaltcs  there 
found  cannot  be  what  it  has  been, all'unied  generally,  by  Werner  .id  other  Germans, 
hut  that  it  is  truly  volcanic.  It  confequently  appears  that  Nature  obtains  the  fame  cf- 
feds  by  two  dilferont  ways.  In  the  follil  kingdom,  one  of  her  grand  operations  is  cryf- 
lallization;  which,  ihou;jh  it  be  moll  frequently  elFeded  in  the  humid  way,  is  fome- 
times  produced  in  the  dry;  as  we  fee,  among  other  inftances  in  iron,  which  Nature 
irvltallizes  within  the  earth,  both  by  the  means  of  water  and  of  fire,  in  which  latter 
wav  the  beautiful  fpecular  iron  of  8tromboli  is  produced  *.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
other  inltanccs,  oi  the  cryltallization  of  the  fame  metal  by  the  aclion  of  fire.  And  did 
other  metals  exiil  in  the  entrails  of  volcanos,  and  the  neceffary  circumdanccs  concur 
to  their  cryllallizaiion,  it  is  indubitable  that  this  may  be  efiected  by  fire  as  well  as  by 
water.  Thus  we  fee  that,  by  taking  certain  precautions,  nietallic  lubllances  adume  a 
regular  and  fymmetrical  difpofitioii  within  the  crucible.  Tiie  lame  is  true  of  balaltes, 
the  prifmatic  configuration  of  which,  though  not  If riclly  a  cryil.illization,  has  th(^  moll 
e.Katl  refemblance  to  it.  Obiervation  likewife  teaches  us  that  the  fame  couibination  of 
earths,  according  to  dilTerent  circumihinces,  forms  prifmatic  bafalles,  foinctimes  hi  the 
humid,  and  fonietimcs  in  the  dry  way.  The  Hone  called  trapp,  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Sweden,  is  configurated  in  prifms,  though  thofc  mountains  are  of  aqueous  origin  ; 
and  the  horn  ftonc,  which  is  fo  analogous  to  the  trapp,  has  the  fame  configuration  at 
Felicuda,  notwithftanding  it  is  a  true  lava.  In  the  fame  iiland,  likewife,  other  bafalti- 
lorm  lavas  have  for  their  bafe  flioerl  in  mafs,  and  thole  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  the 
petrofilex  ;  which  two  fton°s,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  M.  Dolomieu,  form 
(ome  of  the  Egyptian  bafaltes,  which  are  a  work  of  the  waters.  Thefe  two  agents,  lire 
and  water,  are  not,  in  fact,  fo  dilferent  in  their  adion  as  we  might  at  firit  be  inclined 
to  imagine.  The  prifmatic  figure  in  the  humid  way  arifes  in  the  foft  earth  by  the  eva- 
jioration  of  the  water  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  parts  dry,  contract  their  volume, 
and  iplit  into  polygonal  pieces.  The  fame  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  marga- 
CLOUS  earths,  imbued  with  water,  and  expofcd  to  the  ventilation  of  the  air ;  and  I  have 
frequently  fecn  the  mud  oi  rivers,  when  dried  in  the  fun  in  fummcr,  to  make  pottery- 
ware,  divide,  when  it  became  dry,  into  fuiall  pulyedrous  tablets.  Similar  configura- 
tions are  produced  in  dilferent  lavas  by  the  congelation  and  contradion  that  take  place 
by  the  privation  of  the  fire  which  held  them  in  a  Hate  of  fluidity. 

It  appears  to  mo,  therelore,  that  the  difpute  relative  to  the  origin  of  bafaltcs  is  at  an 
rnd  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  dilference  of  opinion  if,  inllead  ot  geiierali/,ing  ideas  and 
fabricating  fyllems,  naturalills  would  make  an  impartial  ufe  of  their  own  obfervations 
and  thofe  of  others.  Some  volcanills,  perceiving  that  the  generation  of  various  bafaltes 
is  evidently  igneous,  have  immediately  inferred  tliat  all  mull  have  the  fame  origin.    In 
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confcquence  of  this  principle,  they  have  drawn  lines  or  zones  in  difllient  parts  of  the 
globe,  indicative  of  cxtind  volciinos,  which  they  have  inferred  from  finding  bafaltes 
there  ;  and  thus  pourtraycd  w  picture  of  prodigious  dinienfions,  rcprefenting  the  ruins 
caufed  in  the  world  by  fubtcrranean  conOagralions.  Other  naturalills,  on  the  contrary, 
being  convinced  that  certain  baialtes  are  the  produce  of  water,  have  alFigned  to  all  the 
fame  origin.  Fiom  the  lafts  now  adduced,  it  is  however  fufficicntly  evident  that  both 
thefe  hypothefes  are  erroneous.  Tiie  bafaltes,  taking  the  term  generally,  when  exa- 
mined detached,  do  not  bear  exclufively  any  decifive  marks  of  their  origin.  Local  cir- 
cumftances  alone  can  determine  to  which  of  the  two  principles  it  is  to  be  afc'ibcd  ;  to 
difcover  which  we  mufl:  attentively  examine  vhethcr  the  places  where  thefe  figured  (tones 
are  found  exhibit  any  ind>:!:"*able  figns  of  volcanization.  Yet  even  thefe  are  frequently 
not  fufHcient,  as  there  arc  many  hills  and  mountains  which  owe  their  origin  to  both  the 
great  agents  of  nature,  fire  and  water ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  necefiary  to  redouble  our 
attention,  and  fix  it  on  the  fubftances  originating  from  each;  to  determine,  .'.y  the  relations 
thefe  have  to  the  bafaltes,  frcn  which  of  the  two  the  latter  derive  their  formation.  By 
diligently  employing  thefe  means,  we  fliall  be  certain,  without  fear  of  error,  to  elucidate, 
and  advance  the  enquiries  relative  to  bafaltes,  and  be  enabled  accurately  to  determine 
which  of  them  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  aftion  of  water,  and  which  to  that  of  fire. 

But  here  a  fecond  queftion  occurs,  not  lefs  interefting  than  the  firft,.  relative  to  the 
caufe  why  certain  lavas,  diflering  from  innumerable  others,  become  bafaltiform  ;  fince,  if 
this  configuration  depended  on  congelation,  it  mull  be  found  in  all  lavas  when  they  had 
ceafed  to  flow.  The  firll  writer,  to  my  knowkdge,  who  has  adverted  to  this  is  M.  de 
Luc,  who,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Travels,  is  of  opinion  that  they  have  taken  this 
regular  figure  in  the  fea,  iiy  the  fuddcn  condenfation  which  took  place  or  their  flowing 
into  it  in  a  liquid  ftate  ;  other  fccondary  circumflances,  however,  concurring,  furh  as  a 
greater  homogeneity,  and  a  certain  attradion  of  their  parts. 

Of  the  fame  opinion  is  M.  Dolomieu ;  though  he  does  not  deny  that  even  porous 
lavas  may  fomctimes  likewife  take  the  form  of  prifms.  The  former  of  thefe  opinions 
is  little  IcTs  than  hypothetic,  while  the  latter  is  fupported  by  fads  too  important  to  be 
curforily  ilatcd.  IVI.  Dolomieu  obferves  that  all  the  currents  of  the  lavas  of  Etna,  the 
periods  uf  which  are  preferved  in  hiftory,  have  conflantly  experienced  two  cftecls  in 
their  congelation.  Thofe  which  have  cooled  in  the  air  have  divided,  in  confcquenci; 
of  the  contraction  they  have  futt'ered  by  the  lofs  of  their  caloric  (heat),  into  irregular 
nialfes  ;  while  all  the  others,  which  have  precipitated  into  the  fea,  have,  on  their  fudden 
congelati()n,  cuuiradcd  in  a  regular  form,  and  divided  into  prifmatic  columns,  which 
form  they  have  only  taken  in  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  water  of  the  fea.  Of  this 
he  mcL  wuh  c\idciit  proofs  along  the  fliore  which  extends  from  Catania  to  Caftello  di 
Jaci  ;  and  the  iatnous  lava  of  1069,  though  unapt  to  the  prifmatic  form,  from  being 
fpiuigv  and  HilIc  in  quantity,  yit  in  fome  parts  exhibits  a  kind  of  rude  imperfect  prifms. 

Among  the  obj.  cts  to  wh'.vjh  1  was  attentive  in  my  volcanic  travels  through  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  prifiuatic  lavas  were  ccrtaii.ly  not  the  lail.  While  making  the  circuit  of 
the  J.olian  illand.s,  of  Etna  antl  of  U'chia,  I  condantly  obfervcd  carofuUy  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  itony  currents  which  fall  into  the  fea.  I  have  remarked  when  treating  of 
U'chia,  that  this  configuration  is  Irvqiicntly  prifmatic,  and  that  the  prifms  arc  conllantly 
formed  in  thole  parts  of  the  cunvnis  v\hicli  innnerge  into  the  water,  and  nacii  to  ;i 
few  feet  above  the  level.  This  oblervation  of  mine  certainly  accords  admirably  witii 
thole  of  M.  Dcjlomieu  ;  the  lltiiaiion  of  thefe  prihns  clearly  fliowing  that  thev  wi.ro 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  iiMmcilinn  of  the  lava  into  the  fea,  whiv;h,  when  it  (lowed,  roio 
to  where  they  begin  to  appear.     But,   though  I  agree  with  him  in  this  1  cannot  in  the 
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remainder  of  my  obfervations.  Alicuda,  as  well  as  Felicuda,  prefents  us  with  numerous 
currents  and  rocks  that  defccnd  i.ito  the  fca ;  and  they  are  likewise  found  at  Saline, 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Panaria,  BafiIuz:'o,  and  Vulcano ;  but  thefe  rocks  and  currents, 
which  together  extend  over  a  fpace  of  more  than  fixty  miles,  do  not  afford  the  flightcit 
mdications  of  prifnis. 

As  1  went  by  fea  from  Meflina  to  Catania,  and  returned  to  Medina  from  Catania,  I 
had  an  opportunity  twice  to  examine,  at  my  leifure,  that  trail  of  fliore,  which,  for  the 
Ipacc  of  nearly  thrce-aud -twenty  miles,  is  volcanic.  One  third  of  it,  beginning  at  Ca»- 
rain'a,  and  proceeding  to  Cadello  di  Jaci,  confifts  of  prifmsmorc  or  lefs  charatttrizcd, 
;\nd  fuch  as  thty  have  been  defcribed  by  M.  Dolomieu  ;  but  the  other  two  thirds,  though 
equally  convjuiied  of  lavas  with  the  former,  and  for  the  moft  part  falling  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  fca,  have  no  fuch  figure  j  and  only  prefent,  here  and  there,  irregular  fif- 
lures  and  angular  pieces,  fuch  as  are  generally  obfervable  in  all  lavas,  which  icparate 
more  or  lela  c;i  thtir  congelation. 

I-  my  circuit  by  fea  round  the  (hores  of  Ifchia,  I  was  particularly  attentive,  as  I  was 
cveiT  where  elfc,  to  the  conformation  of  the  lavas  ;  and  here  and  there  foemed  a  great 
probability  of  finding  thtm  prifmatic,  from  the  alinuiance  of  them  which  in  diHeient 
diredions  and  angles  fall  into  the  fea  :  but  I  have  already  obl'erved,  when  treating  of  the 
illand,  and  I  now  repeat  ir,  that  I  did  not  find  one  with  a  regular  form. 

At  Naples,  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  the  currents  of  Veluvius,  under  the  park  of  Por- 
tici,  have  been  much  fpokcn  of.  When  I  made  my  obfervations  on  this  burning  moun- 
tain I  had  not  time  to  vitlr  ihefe  lavas.  It  is  with  great  ph  afure  therefore  thiit  1  learn 
they  have  been  examined  by  a  pcrfon  fo  well  experienced  in  matters  of  this  nature  as 
the  Chevalier  Gioeni  undoubtedly  is.  But  the  celebrated  prifms  dilaj  pcared  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  fo  accurate  an  obllrver.  'Ihe  following  is  the  account  he  ^-ivcs  ;  which  is  of 
tonfiderahle  iir.poi  tance  to  our  prefent  lubjedt  : — "  I  wifhcd  to  examine  the  balaltes 
uhich  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  to  be  found  on  the  fea  fhore,  under  the  Koyal  Park  of 
Portici  ;  but  ility  proved  to  be  only  a  compad  lava,  with  perpendicular  and  extremely 
irregular  hflures,  forming  quadrangular,  and  ioiiictimes  trapezoidal  pilafters,  which 
havf  been  employed  in  buildings.  Similar  fiHures  are  likewiie  obl'erved  in  tufas,  and 
eariiis  of  diilerent  kinds,  and  can  never  miflead  any  perlbn  accuflomcd  to  them,  and 
acquainted  vilh  their  true  caufes." 

liv  tliis  faithful  relation  of  iacts  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  clearly  fliewn  that  it  cannot  be 
fupjwrted  as  a  gtueial  hvpotliefis,  that  flowing  lavas  take  a  prilmatical  configuratiou 
jrom  the  ludden  coagulatii-ii  they  lull'cr  on  falling  into  the  fea. 

It  ma\  perhajis  be  objeded,  that  thcfe  jnifins  once  exilled  in  the  lavas  I  obferved,  but 
that  the  iiielllible  violence  of  the  wave^,  in  a  long  leries  of  years,  has  corroded  and 
ikllrMycd  them. 

Every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  fubjed  muft  immediately  perceive  how  little  foli- 
ditv  there  is  in  this  objection.  1  ai!mit  that  the  violence  of  the  lea  may,  in  fome  lavas, 
have  t(-tally  diftrcycd  thefe  priimsybut  that  it  cati  have  had  that  etlecf  on  all,  and 
lhiouj;h  fo  exienlive  a  fpace  is  utterly  imin-obable.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  Felicuda, 
nmciig  the  Ki  lian  iiles,  lliould  Hill  prclerve  its  piilins  perfect,  wliil(>  the  reil  of  thole 
iflniids  have  entirely  lofl  theirs,  nolwithdanding  they  are  all  equally  expofed  to  the 
fliocks  of  the  waves. 

I  cainiot  here  omit  another  n  mark.  It  is  certain  that  more  than  one  of  thefe  iHands 
wire  not  i<  lined  by  one  eruption,  but  by  fuccellive  ejcdions  of  lavas  accumiiidtiiig  on 
each  other;  and  in  fbii.e  deep  fiflures,  uccahoned  by  the  fea,  this  fucciirive  forn.ation 
ib  difcovcrable  b\  the  eye,  as  we  may  pf^rceive  five  or  fix  diderent  flratu  of  lava  om; 
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above  the  other.  The  internal  flrata  in  very  remote  periods  having  flowed  into  the  fea, 
as  the  cxtcnral  flowed  afterwards ;  it  is  evident  that  if  the  latter  on  touching  the  water 
became  prifhiatic,  the  lame  change  mull  liave  taken  place  alio  in  the  former;  which 
beino;  defended  from  the  injuries  of  the  fea  by  the  external  Ilrata,  mull  ftill  preferve 
their  prifmatic  configuration,  of  which  however  no  traces  remain.  We  mult  therefore 
conclude  that  innumerable  lavas  may  fall  into  the  fea,  without  having  their  external  ap- 
pearance in  the  loalt  changed  by  the  fudden  congelation  which  then  takes  place. 

That  the  prifmatic  configuration  of  lavas  is  not  always  the  effed  of  their  immerfion 
in  the  waters  of  the  fea,  likewife  appears  from  many  of  them  taking  the  fame  form  in 
the  air ;  of  which  we  have  a  diftinguilhed  example  in  the  cr^.ter  of  Vulcano.  Here  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  fuppofe  any  intervention  of  the  waters  of  the  fea.  Similar  obfervations 
have  been  made  on  Mount  Elna  by  the  Chevalier  Gioeni.  "  I  have  obferved,"  fays  he, 
in  the  work  before  cited,  "  bafaltic  columns  at  the  fummit  of  Etna,  and  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  bale  of  its  vaft  crater,  where  there  is  certainly  no  probability  of  the  fea 
ever  having  reached  ;  and  I  have  frequently  found  polyhedrons  bafaltes  perfeftly  cha- 
rafterized  in  excavations  made  by  men  in  the  centre  of  lavas,  which  have  iffued  from 
the  fides  of  Mount  Etna,  in  periods  much  pofterior  to  the  retiring  of  the  fea," 

I  (hould,  however,  appear  deficient  in  candour,  did  I  not  mention  that  M.  Dolomieu 
admits  that  lavas  may  fometimes  in  the  air  aflume  the  prifmatic  form,  if  they  fall  into 
clefts  and  fillures  where  they  fuddenly  cool,  of  which  he  adduces  an  example  in  the 
iflands  of  Ponza. 

1  fhall  only  remark,  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  the  fiflures  in  this 

cafe ;  fince  we  frequently  find  lavas  with  this  configuration  in  porfeftly  open  places,  as 

I  have  feen  in  the  great  mouth  of  Vulcano.     And  with  this  opinion  the  obfervations  of 

nioeni  on  Etna  certainly  accord  ;  for  had  he  remarked  the  concurrence  of  fuch  a  cir- 

•  imdance,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  mentioned  it. 

What  conclufion  then  ought  we  to  deduce  Irom  all  thcfe  facts  and  obfervations  ? 

Firlt :  that  many  bafaltiform  lavas  have  affumed  this  organization  on  coagulating 
within  the  lea. 

Secondly  :  that  others  have  taken  the  fame  form,  merely  in  cooling  in  the  open  air. 

Thirdly :  that  innumerable  other  lavas  have  not  taken  this  figure,  either  in  the  fea  or 
in  the  air. 

It  appears  at  firft  view  that  thefe  differences  depend  on  the  different  nature  of  the 
lavas  themfolves.  This  opinion  at  leafl:  is  rendered  probable  by  what  wc  obferve  in 
earths  penetrated  with  water,  which  in  drying  take  more  or  lefs  prifmatic  forms,  as  has 
been  obf  Tved  frequently  in  the  argillaceous  kinds.  I  have  feen  when  a  turbid  torrent 
has  been  introduced  into  a  ditch  through  an  argillaceous  marie,  the  latter  in  drying  di- 
vide into  polyhedrous  piccet; ;  but  when  the  water  pafled  through  chalk,  or  calcareous 
marie,  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  were  amorphous.  When  we  however  obferve  lavas 
with  requifite  attention,  this  conformation  ia  them  focms  to  be  cfilvteJ  diftercntly. 

It  has  already  been  faiil,  that  feveral  of  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  Felicuda  have  for  their 
bale  Ihoeri  in  mal's  ;  biit  it  is  true  that  other  congenerous  lavas  of  the  fame  ifland,  which 
form  as  it  were  walls  perpendicular  to  the  fea,  are  fmooth  over  their  whole  fuperficies. 
A  fimilar  fmoothnefs  is  obl'ervable  in  iome  of  thofe  of  Mount  Etna,  on  the  fliore  between 
Melliiiaaiul  (litauia,  v.  hich  have  for  their  bafe  the  horn-ltone;  though  others  extremely 
refembling  tliem,  betwiH'u  Jaci  Iveale  and  Catania,  are  formed  in  prifms. 

Comp  utiiels  aud  folidity  are  likewii'e  not  a  necelVary  condition  in  lavas,  to  this  ap- 
propriate try  ilaliization.      This  has  already  been  remarked  by  M.  Dolomieu  j  and  I 
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have  obferved  that  many  amorphous  lavas  on  the  ihores  of  feveral  of  the  Eolian  iflands 
are  more  compact  than  theyrifmatic  lavas  of  Felicuda. 

What  then  can  be  the  intfinfic  circumflance  of  the  lava  which  determines  it  thus  to 
cleave  in  the  prifmalic  form  ?  I  confefs  I  am  ignorant :  and  who  can  fay  that  we  do  not 
feekit  in  vain  within  the  lava,  fmce  it  may  be  extrinfic  and  adventitious  ?  Such  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Luc  ;  and  more  exprefsly  that  of  M.  Dolotnieu,  who, 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  volcanic  prifms,  has  recourfe  to  a  fuddcn  congelation^ 
and  inlbntaneous  contradlion  of  lavas. 

The  fafts  which  we  have  adduced  relative  to  lavas,  both  prifmatic  and  not  prifmatic» 
it  has  been  fecn,  do  not  always  accord  with  thofe  related  by  the  French  naturalifl.  But 
fvcn  on  this  fuppofitic  which  is  inconteftable,  may  we  not  retain  the  fame  principle 
of  explanation,  which,  io  fay  the  truth,  appears  to  be  fufficient,  with  fome  requifitk  mo- 
difications ?  Ihcfe  I  will  endeavour  to  fviggeft,  illuftrating  my  conje£ture  by  the  two- 
cafes  above  adduced  ;  the  oiie,  that  of  the  lavas  which  take  the  form  of  prifms  merely 
from  the  contad  of  the  atmofphere,  as  in  Vulcano  and  near  the  fummit  of  Etna ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  lavas  which  refufe  to  take  fuch  a  form  even  within  the  fea,  as  at  Ifchia, 
in  fcaie  parts  of  the  bafe  of  Etna,  and  in  all  the  Eolian  ifles  except  Felicuda. 

As  to  the  former,  may  not  a  fudden  coagulation  and  contraction  have  taken  place  in 
fonic  lavas  from  the  mere  influence  cf  the  atmofphere,  though  the  lava  was  not  included 
in  any  cleft  or  fiflure  ?  It  is  iufficient  tliat  it  be  luddenly  deprived  of  the  caloric  (heat) 
by  which  it  is  penetrated,  and  which  rendered  it  rarefied  and  fluid.  To  this  deprivation 
a  lava  of  little  thicknefswill  be  very  liable,  fince  a  body  lofes  its  heat  the  fooncr  tne  lefs 
its  thicknefs  and  denfity.  This  fudden  contraftion  may  alfo  be  produced  by  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  atmofphere ;  as  fliould  a  ilrong  wind,  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  blow 
at  the  time.  The  melted  lavas  in  our  crucibles  will  be  found  to  give  greater  weight  to 
this  latter  conjecture.  If  they  are  taken  from  the  fur'^.ace,  and  caufcd  to  pifs  through 
a  heat  gradually  lefs  ;  their  furfacc,  as  they  cool,  will  only  fplit  in  a  few  cracks,  of  little 
depth, and  ufually  irregular;  but  when  they  are  immediately,  in  the  winter  time,  car- 
ried into  the  cold  air,  the  filTures,  bcfidcs  being  deeper,  will  frequently  be  difpofed  in 
foch  a  manner,  as  to  form  fmall  polyhedrous  prifms,  which  may  eafily  be  detached  from 
the  rell  cf  the  lava. 

With  rcfped  to  thofe  lavas  which  do  not  afiume  a  prifmatic  form  though  they  fall 
into  the  fea,  it  is  certain  t'.iat,  to  take  that  cunformation,  their  mafe  mud  have  a  ftroiig 
degree  o(  eflervefcence  and  dilatytion.  and  that  it  nmil  be  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
igneous  fluid,  otherwife  the  contradion  neccllary  to  produce  prifms  cannot  take  place. 
Put  many  currents  which  dcfceiul  from  the  fummit  of  burnhig  mountains  to  the  fea, 
muft  have  loll  their  tflcrvtfctnce  with  their  heat  in  fo  long  a  courfc,  and  fcarcely  ton- 
tain  fufhcient  to  continue  their  motiun  downwards,  which  perhaps  would  ccale,  were  it 
not  for  the  impelling  gravity  of  the  lava,  which  fretiuently  falls  into  iho  fea  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Such  is  the  hypothefis  by  which  I  would  expl\in  the  cnufe  why -fome  lavas  have  af- 
fumed  a  prifmatic  contormation  without  any  concurrence  of  the  fea-water,  ani  others 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  it  in  places  where  they  lave  immerg'  '  into  the  fea.  I  never- 
thelefs  IcavL'  every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion ;  and  fliould  ..n  cxphuiatioi  of  thefe 
important  facts  bedifcovered  preferable  to  mine,  which  1  coofider  as  only  conjectural,  I 
ihall  receive  the  communication  of  it  with  fmcerc  gratitude,  and  adopt  it  with  pieafure. 
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CHAP.  XXIV.  •  —  coNci.trsioN  of  the  account  or  the   folian  isles,  in 

REMAKKS    ON    VARIOUS    SUBJECTS    NOT    VOLCANIC. 

L  I.ipari. — Population  of  that  ifland. — Ufcful  w^ctables  produced  in  it  ,•  among  ivhich  the 
vine  furii'Jhcs  the  mojl  conftdcrable  branch  of  its  commerce. — Celebrated  /naimfey  of  this 
country  —  Manner  of  making  that  wine. — Scarcity  of  ccrn^  which  might  be  rendered  mere 
plentiful  by  adopting  a  different  fyfiem  of  agriculture. — Great  abundance  of  Indian  figs  in 
Lipari  and  the  oth:'r  Eolian  if  lands. — Delicious  tafle  of  their  fmit. — Defer  iption  of  that 
Jhriib ;  and  remarks  on  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  multiplied.  —Project  to  render 
it  much  more  profitable  by  making  ufe  of  its  leaves  to  nourifj}  the  cochineal  infect,  asfdk' 
worms  arc  fed  with  the  mulberry  leaf. — Fif3es  and  coral  found  near  thefjores  of  Lipari. 
•^Account  of  a  phyfeter,  or  kind  of  whale yobferved  by  the  author  in  that  fea. — Thisfifh, 
though  internally  organized  nearly  like  others  of  the  mammalia  clajs,  could  remain  under 
water  a  much  longer  time  than  thvy  ufually  can. — Very  few  cattle  of  any  kind  in  Lipari.— 
Caufc  of  this  fcarcity. — Rabbits  the  only  wild  quadruped  in  this  ifland. — Manner  of  hunt- 
ing them  with  the  ferret, — Stationary  birds  at  Lipari  but  few  ;  nor  any  birds  ofpaffagCy 
at  leafl  at  the  time  the  author  was  there. — Some  which  with  us  are  birds  ofpaffage,  there 
flationary.  —  Curious  manner  of  taking  fwallows  in  the  fireets  of  the  city  in  winter.— 
Branches  of  foreign  commerce  which  have  begun  to  he  introduced  at  Lipari  within  thefe 
few  years. — Remarks  on  the  affertion  of  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Dio/'corides,  that  Lipari 
derived  a  confiderable  profit  from  the  fulphate  ofalumine  (alum). — Political  and  ecclefi- 
aflicaljiate  of  Lipari, — Phyfical  and  moral  cba racier  of  the  Liparefe.— Brief  account  of 
the  city  of  Lipari. 

11.  Stronrboli.  —The  great  heat  felt  in  this  ijland  not  to  be  attributed  to  its  volcano.,  but  the 
fun. — Nature  of  this  climate. — Frequency  oftempcfis. — The  fljore  of  Stromboli  deftitute  of 
a  harbour. — Vtfjets  ufed  by  thenatir.es  to  navigate  thefe. feas. — The  great  quantity  offifh 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ifland,  probably  a  confequence  of  the  heat  of  its  volcano. — Plants 
lihtch  grow  in  this  ifland. — Malmfcy  the  principal  produd  of  the  country. — Vines,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  defended  from  the  wind. — Number  of  inhabitants.'— The 
vativcs  not  fearful  of  thdr  volcano. — H^itality  of  the  Strombckfc. — Their  charailcr.— 
Account  of  afpring,  the  only  one  in  the  idfjole  ifland. — Animals  found  in  Stromboli. 

HI.  Vulcauo.— ^K  uninhabited  ifland. — Great  quantities  of  fulphate  ofalumine  (alwn)  once 
extruded  here. — Difficulty  of  the  mtradion  of  it  at  prefent.—More  profk  might  bederivea 
from  planting  vines. 

IV.  Saline. — Abundance  of  grapes  in  this  ifland. — Spring  near  thefh-ire,  probably  fnpplied 
by  rain  watc; — Muriate  offoda  (fea  fait)  cxtraSled  from  a  fmall  lake  contiguous  to  the 
fea.— Means  of  procuring  tiAs  fait. — Curious  plxnoinenon  obfervable  in  this  lake,  when  the 
fea  water  enters  it, 

V.  VI.  Fclicudaand  Alicuda. — Their  population. — The  houfes  built  not  on  the  floore,  or  at 
the  foot  cfthcfc  monntainous  if  lands,  but  about  halfway  up  their  declivity,  that  they  niav 
be  Icfs  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  whofonnerly  have  frequently  landed 
there  in  fearcb  of  plunder.  —Such  incurfions  fometimes  fiill  Jnade  at  prcfcnt.— Well  grounded 

fears  of  travellers  in  failing  round  thefe  if  lands. — Lfefd  vegetables  in  Felicuda  and  Ati' 
( ida. — The  corn  of  Alicuda  excellent,  though  produced  but  in  fmall  quantity.— Extraor- 
dituiry  indujlry  of  the  iniMibitr.nts  in  its  cultivation.^FiJhing-bouts  of  thefe  if  lands. — /?/<//« 


Some  chapters  of  a  theoretii:  nature  are  omitted 
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culous  andfuperjiit'tous  pra6lUe  of  the  inhabitants  ivhcn  a  hujband  or  ivifc  dies.— -Bo  y?  oj 
the  people  of  the  Lipari  ijlands  in  general,  that  tbofe  ijlands  contain  no  hind  of  ferpent . — 
Phsfic  I  reafon  of  this  fid. — Extreme  fcarcity  of  infcds  there,  and  the  caufe.^Enviable 
IranqxdlUty  and  content  of  the  inhabitants  ofthcfc  ijlands.-^  Salubrity  of  the  air. — Advan- 
tagcs  experienced  from  that  falubrity  by  the  author  during  his  flay  there. — Comparifon  be- 
tweiH  this  very  pure  air,  and  that  of  fame  of  the  low  plains  ofLombardy. 

TO  complete  my  obfervations  relative  to  thefe  iflp.ids,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
concife  account  of  their  population,  the  charader,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, their  commerce,  the  animals  ftationary  and  migratory  found  in  them,  and  other 
analogous  objeds,  agreeably  to  what  was  propofed  in  the  introduction  to  this  work. 

I.  Lipari. — ^This  ifland  is  the  largeft  and  much  the  molt  populous  of  thofe  called  the 
Eolian  ifles,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounting  to  between  nine  and  ten  thoufand, 
a  confiderable  part  of  whom  refide  in  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  very  ancient, 
as  it  appears  from  hiflorical  records  that  it  cxifted  before  the  war  of  Troy  •. 

If  the  ifland  of  Lipari  be  divided  into  four  parts,  about  two  and  a  half  will  be 
found  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  remainder  overgrown  with  wood  auj  barren.  Thcfc 
barren  tra£ls,  however,  continually  diniinifli,  and  are  converted  into  fruitful  fields,  from 
a  kind  of  neceflity  arifing  from  the  continually  increafuig  population  of  tlic  illand. 

Lipari  produces  cotton,  pulfe,  and  olives,  though  in  but  Jmall  quantities.  The  corn 
produced  there,  and  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  amounts  annu.illy  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred Sicilianyi/wf  t,  or  two  thoufand  at  mod,  and  is  fcarcely  fufliciont  to  lupply  the  city. 

Among  the  ufeful  produdions  of  this  ifliuid  the  principal  are  grapes,  oi  which  there 
are  feveral  kinds.  The  firft  furniftics  the  common  wine  which  is  Jrunk  in  the  ifland, 
and  of  which  there  is  fo  great  an  abundance,  that  thoy  export  aiuiuallv  two,  nnd  even 
three  thoufand  barrels  (barilli)  of  it  without  the  lead  inconvenience.  'I'hcy  iiref;.  the 
grapes  on  the  i'pot  where  the  vines  grow,  and  carry  the  mull,  in  Icaihcr  bottlct;,  to  ihcir 
refpcdive  houies  on  beads  of  burthen. 

The  paflbla  and  pafloliiia,  as  they  are  hero  called,  are  two  other  kinds  of  grapes  that 
are  dried.  The  lad  is  that  fort  which  is  uliially  calie.i  the  Corinthian  grape.  (>f  ibis 
they  commonly  fell  ten  thoufand  barrels  annualiy  ',  and  ol  the  other  about  twelve 
thouiand. 

From  a  fourth  kind  of  grape  is  made  the  famous  inalmfey  of  Lip  iri,  whicli  name  alone 
is  fufScient  for  its  eulogium.  It  is  a  wine  ul  a  clear  amuer  colour,  at  once  generous 
and  fweet,  whicli  fills  and  warms  the  mouth  with  an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  a  return 
of  fweetncfs  foiiie  time  after  it  istadeJ.  But  as  nature  ufnally  hdlows  en  man  licr  molh 
precious  gifts  with  a  fparing  hand,  this  grape  is  here  icarcer  than  any  other  j  and  dees 
not  furnidi  at  mod  more  than  two  thoutaiid  barrels  anmiallv,  which  the  Liirir.:i"e  fell  Kr 
foreign  markets,  as  they  do  alio  the  pafl'ola  and  pallolina.  During  my  day  in  ilie  ifland, 
I  could  fcarcely  procure  a  fufTicient  quantity  to  revivi;  uiy  ij)irius  aiter  iny  fativucs,  and 
carry  with  me  u  fpecimen  of  this  rare  and  delicious  liquor  t  >  Pavia. 

I  was  defirous  to  learn  the  method  employed  by  the  nat  ves  in  making  malmfey.  It 
Ls  as  follows  :  they  do  not  gather  the  grape  until  it  k  perf^  Jly  ripe,  which  is  known  by 
its  beautiful  yellow  colour  and  the  Iweot  tade  it  acquires.     When  the  grapes  are  ga- 


•?ffCbap.  XVI. 

f  A  fa/ma  contains  i6  tumuli,  tlic  UrnvJi  from  id  to  :J  rol'.H,  and  tliC  refolo  i'  pounds.  —Slcller^'t  Ti 
%ilt,  »oJ  ii.  p.  joO. 
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thercd,  tlic  rotten  and  fpoilecl  benltM  bcinrr  firft  picked  out,  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun 
on  mats  niaOoot  reods  for  eight  or  ttn  diiys,  or  fometimes  longer,  till  they  are  dried. 
Thev  then  place  th:;m  on  a  clean  (lone  floor,  (urrounded  with  a  kind  of  low  wall,  about 
two  feet  high,  where  they  crulh  them,  hrlt  with  a  ilone  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  fniall 
llaflf  or  handle,  and  afterwards  with  their  naked  feet,  till  all  the  iuice  is  expreffed  ;  which 
is  then  let  run  otl'  through  an  aperture  to  another  fimilur  floor,  the  fiJes  of  which  are 
higher;  and  here  the  inuft  is  all  collcfted.  It  is  afterwards  drawn  off  into  vcffels  in 
which  it  is  left  to  ferment,  till  it  is  perfeQly  depurated  and  become  fit  to  drink,  which 
it  is  by  the  following  January. 

'Jhe  vintage  is  in  the  monfh  of  September,  at  wliich  time  the  Liparefe,  leaving  the 
city,  refort  in  companies  to  feme  cottages  ne;ir  the  vineyards,  where  they  remain  during 
the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  rcfigning  themi'elves  to  mirth  and  innocent  pleafures  ;  and 
the  voyager,  who  chances  to  approach  the  ifland  at  that  feafon,  finds  his  furprife  not  a 
liitle  excited  by  the  numerov.s  lights  which  are  exhibited  during  the  night,  and  illuminate 
and  embeUifii  thefe  ruftic  habitations. 

Another  plant,  if  it  does  not  form  a  branch  of  foreign  commerce,  is  yet  of  fome  do- 
medic  utility  to  the  Liparofe  :    I  mean   the  opuntia,  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig. 
{Cacliis  Optiniiii,  Lin.)     Tins  thnib  with  us  will  not  live  through  the  winter,  except  it 
is  preferved  in  hot-houfes  ;  and  being  in  a  climate  not  congenial  to  its  nature,  grows  to 
no  great  height,  and  produces  but  few  fruits,  and  thofe  fmall  and  of  no  worth.     At  Li- 
pari,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the  other  Eolian  iflands.  It  thrives  fo  well  that  it  ufually 
grows  to  the  height  often,  twelve,  and  fometimes  fifteen  feet,  with  a  Hem  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter.     The  fruits,  which  are  ne?rly  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  arc  fwcet,  and 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  of  very  eafy  digeflion.     When  un.'pe,  their  Ikiu 
or  rind  isgrem;  but  when  ripe,  of  a  reddifli  yellow.     This  plant  will  take  root  and 
grow,  in  a  finprifnig  m;mncr,   in  alrnoil  any  fituation  which   has  a  favourable  afpeft, 
and  the  molt  favourable  is  the  Ibuthern.     It  thrives  alike  in  the  poored  and  tha  richeffc 
foils,  the  iiirures  of  lava^-,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  on  fragments  of  dried 
mortar,  and  in  the  crevices  of  w.;lls.     It  is  well  known  that  the  fruits  grow  at  the  edges 
of  ilie  leaves  ;  the  number  on  each  leaf  is  !»ot  conlbnt,  but  they  are  frequently  nunre- 
rous,  as  I  have  ccuntcd  two-aiu!-tVv>«'nty  on  a  fingie  leaf.     Tliey  begin  to  ripen  about 
the  b^'ginning  of  Anguil,  and  continue  to  November.    In  fome  fitu.ttions,  indeed,  where 
they  enjoy  the  benign  iiilluencec    thefun,  they  remain  through  the  whole  winter;  and 
even  where  they  have  not  that         -iifiig-,  they  may  be  preferved  ripe  and  in  good  con- 
d'fjon  during  the  winter,  by  being  gather.  >i  green  in  autumn,  and  left  attached  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  ot  the  leaf,  the  juice  of  the  leaf,  which  is  always  thick  and  pulpy,  af- 
fording a  nutriment  to  the  fruit. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lipaii  eat  thefe  fruits  during  fevcral  months  of  the  year;  for  as 
there  is  great  abundance  of  tlicin,  they  are  iulj  at  a  very  low  price.  Befides  thofe 
whicli  natr.re  produces  here  Ipontaneouriy,  ine  Liparei'e  indu'lricufly  cultivate  great 
numbers  of  thefe  Indian  (igK,  and  the  method  <.if  miiliiplying  them  is  very  eafy.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  an  oblong 
fliape,  narrower  at  one  extremity  than  at  the  other,  and  reiembling  a  peel  or  fliovel,  by 
which  name  they  are  called  by  the  Sicilians.  Every  leaf  is  thick  and  pulpy,  and  each 
fide  of  it  Icattered  over  with  fnuiU  buttons  or  knobs,  from  wliieh  arilo  a  great  number 
of  little  prickles,  with  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  t>f  the  length  o[  an  inch,  if  thefe  bat- 
tons  only  touch  the  earth  they  take  root,  let  the  ground  be  what  it  may.  T;ie  leaf 
which  has  taktn  root  puts  forth  other  leaves  that  again  produce  oihers ;  and  from  being 
ilat,  as  it  was  at  firit,  becomes  iu  time  round,  and  forms  a  trunk  which  lengthens  and 
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thickens  in  proportion  as  thct  other  leaves  grow  anil  muUiply.  For  the  item  or  trunk 
of  the  InJian  tig,  which,  as  I  have  ahvaity  luiil,  is  fonietimes  tnor.?  than  a  riiot  in  diame- 
ter, is  only  a  lerics  of  Laves  in  an  upright  pofition,  and  adhering  to  each  other. 

Such  are  the  diiTereiit  vegetable  productions  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari,  which  howevpv, 
with  rofpetf  to  commerce,  may  be  reduced  to  one  only,  I  mean  the  grape.  Corn,  a3 
wr  have  feen,  Iroin  i'.s  fcarcity,  fcarcelv  deferves  to  he  mentiom.il  ;  but  this  inii;ht  be 
grown  in  far  greater  qviiintity,  were  the  fyflem  of  agriculture  prevalent  at  pref^nt  in  thia 
ifland  changed.  It  is  ho'-e  the  general  pradicc  to  raife  the  vines  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  with  poL-s  and  rv.eds  to  form  a  kind  of  fquares  by  which  they  are  fu|i- 
ported.  The  confequcnce  is,  iIj.  t  the  vines  with  their  branches  and  leaves  form  a 
kind  of  covering,  impenetrable  U)  ilie  rays  of  the  fun,  which  renders  the  foil  below  en- 
tirely barren.  Several  of  the  natives  of  Lipari  iiave  had  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive  the 
incortvcnience  of  this  praiflice,  and,  ilifreg.irding  the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen, 
have  changed  thefe  pieces  of  barr^ n  ground  into  fruitiul  coin-liclds,  without  the  leaft 
detriment  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  Abbate  Gaetano  'Irovatini,  whom  I  have  elfc>- 
vherc  mentioned  with  deferved  commendation,  is  among  the  number  of  the  few  who 
have  made  this  liberal  experiment.  I  faw  a  field  of  his  which,  though  not  very  exten- 
five,  nor  of  a  better  foil  than  others,  produced  both  a  plentiful  harvell  atid  an  abundant 
vintage.  Inftead  of  planting  the  vines  in  the  narrow  fquares  there  called  pergole,  he  has 
ranged  them  in  parallel  efpaliers  with  wide  intcrUiccs  of  ground  between  them,  in  which 
he  has  fown  corn  in  ftraiglit  furrows,  after  the  method  if  Du  Ilamel.  Thus  the  air 
and  the  fun  exert  their  influences  freely  between  the  efpaliers,  and  not  afoot  of  ground 
is  loll  to  cultivation.  The  grain  yields  a  luxuriant  crop,  and  the  vines  are  at  the  fame 
time  not  Li's  fruitful  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  grounds,  where  the  old  method  is 
adhered  to.  It  is  true  that  Trovatmi,  like  Caius  Kurius  Crefinus  in  ancient  times,  is 
furveyed  by  many  with  an  eye  of  ill-natured  envy,  when  ihcy  compare  the  wretched 
appearance  of  their  grounds  with  the  copious  produce  of  hie.  But  even  while  I  was 
there,  feveral  of  his  neighbours  had  begun  to  imitate  his  example  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Don  Giuft  ppe  Cippola  of  Palermo,  the  late  bifliop  of  Lipari  and  the  ad. 
jaccnt  ilLnds,  did  not  live  lome  years  longer.  That  worthy  prelate  feemed  io  have  been 
born  for  the  improvement  of  the  foil  of  thofe  countries,  which  before  were  wild  and 
little  produrtive  '1  he  number  of  olive-trees  which  he  caufed  to  be  planted  is  incredible. 
I  found  above  three  thoufand  in  f-..iiaria  alone,  lie  alfo  introduced  mulberry-trers 
there,  which  have  thrivin  extremely  well.  I  faw  one  in  a  courtyard,  planted  eight 
years  ago,  which  in  fize  and  llrengtli  did  luit  in  the  lead  yield  to  ours  of  the  fame  age, 
though  the  latter  have  the  advant;ige  -  f  a  more  luitable  foil.  He  has  likewife  enriched 
the  ifland  with  another  fpecics  of  the  Indi.in  fig,  brought  from  Palermo,  the  fruit  of 
wl.ich  is  red  and  extremely  delicious.  1  fniccrcy  wi(h  his  fuccellor,  who  is  unknown 
to  me,  may  follow  his  excellent  example. 

Since  I  ha\c  again  mentioned  the  Indian  fi^,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  idea  which 
has  occurred  tome,  and  which,  fhould  it  cvi  r  becatried  into  tftecl,  mult  be  productive 
of  great  adv.intage  both  to  Sicily  .-.nd  the  Koii.in  ifles.  The  cochineal  \x\k-t\  {Cccais 
Ciielj,  I.imt.)  is  bred  and  collected  in  Mexico,  r.nd  other  Spanilh  provinces  of  South 
America,  and  the  ccmnurce  carried  on  in  it  is  ellimated  at  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Might  not  the  advantages  dejived  from  this  precious  drug  be  Iharxl  with 
Mexico  by  thi-  Lpari  iilands  and  Sicily,  which  m.iv  be  tunfidered  as  the  moll  iouthcrn 
part  of  Ita'y,  from  which  it  has  been  kparated  by  the  irruption  of  the  iea  that  produced 
the  flruit  of  Ml  flina  ?  To  cfT-ct  this,  two  things  indeed  arc  neeeffary ;  the  plant  on 
which  the  inftd  i.vts  and  propaguteF,  and  the  infect  itielf.     The  plant  is  that  ufually 
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called  the  Indian  fig,  and  which  is  found  in  fuch  abundance  in  the  Eolian  ifles  and  Sicily, 
where  I  have  feen  the  foot  of  Etna  covered  with  it.     Travellers  relate  that  the  opuntias 
of  Mexico,  where  they  are  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care,  grow  to  the  height  of  eight 
feet,  and  that  the  leaves  of  fome  of  them  are  nearly  a  foot  in  length.     We  have  faid  that 
thofe  of  Lipari,  and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  lefl  of  the  Eolian  ifles  and  of  Sicily,  rife  to 
a  greater  height,  and  have  leaves  more  than  a  foot  long.    If  therefore  thefe  plants  thrive 
as  well  in  Sicily  and  the  Eolian  ifles  as  in  America,  and  perhaps  better  than  they  Jo 
there,  why  fliculd  not  the  cochineal  infedts,  which  feed  on  them,  thrive  equally  in  thofe 
countries  r  Will  not  the  filk-worm,  though  originally  from  India,  live  and  multiply  in 
every  country  where  it  can  be  fupplied  with  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  ?  The  only 
difficulty,  in  my  opinion^  would  be  the  conveyance  of  this  ufeful  infect  to  fo  great  dif- 
tance,  principally  becaufe  it  could  not  be  removed  in  the  egg,  fince  it  is  vivip;irou«,  and 
not  oviparous.     It  fliould  be  obferved,  however,  that  as  the  Americans  perpetuate  the 
cochineal  by  means  of  the  leaves  of  the  opuntia,  it  no  doubt  would  continue  to  live  on 
the  leaves  of  that  plant ;  which  might  be  brought,  growing  in  large  velfels  filled  witl> 
■earth,  from  Mexico  to  Sicily.     The  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  fuc- 
refsof  the  experiment,  at  lead  would  fufliciently  juftify  the  labour  and  expence  of  the- 
1  ttempt.     I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  jealoufy  and  referve  with  which  the  pofleflbrs  of 
this  infeft,  which  is  fo  valuable  to  them,  guard  it  from  foreigners  to  prevent  their  Heal- 
ing it.     Such  a  theft  has,  however,  been  practifed  on  them  to  the  advantage  of  fome  of 
the  French  provinces.     I  know  likewife  that  the  hint  I  have  here  given,  fliould  it  ever 
be  carried  into  effect,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  political  views  of  Spain  ;  but  an 
Italian  and  a  philofopher  may  furely  be  permitted  to  propofe  if. 

I  Ihall  now  difmifs  the  vegetables,  and  proceed  to  lay  a  word  of  the  fifliery  of  Liparr, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  wretched.  Not  that  the  fea  does  not  contain  fifh  j 
but  becaufe  there  are  bat  few  there  who  follow  fifliing  as  an  occupation,  and  even  of 
thefe  the  greater  number  are  not  provided  with  the  neceflary  implements.  They  only 
ufe  the  Hue  and  hook,  and  the  fciabica,  a  kind  of  net,  which  they  throw  to  a  confider- 
able  diftance  into  the  fea,  and  then  drag  on  fhore.  This  mode  of  fifliing  is  only  ufed  in 
the  harbour,  and  not  very  frequently,  at  leal*^  in  the  funimcr,  though  1  have  been  told 
that  in  winter  it  is  more  common,  as  they  are  then  without  other  employment.  I  have 
often  been  prefent  at  their  throwing  the  net,  lefs  from  curiofity  than  to  procure  fifh  for 
my  fmall  table  :  but  thofe  days  proved  unpropitious  to  the  filhermen,  and  not  lefs  un- 
lucky to  myfelf ;  fince  after  three  or  four  throws  they  either  caught  no  fifti,  or  thofe  fo 
few  and  fmall,  that  had  I  nothing  elfe  to  cat  I  might  have  died  with  hunger. 

In  June  and  July  they  likewife  fifli  for  coral,  both  round  the  fliores  of  Lipan  and  at 
Vulcano,  When  I  was  there  I  procured  a  rare  fpccimcn,  confifting  of  a  branch  of  coral 
which  had  grown  on  a  volcan-c  enamel  under  the  caitle  of  Lipari.  Fifteen  barks,  I  was 
told,  are  ufually  engaged  in  the  coral  filhery  ;  but  either  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  proper  methods  ol  detaching  this  valuable  animal  plant  from  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  the  fta,  or  becaufe  tht-y  are  not  fufliciently  expert  in  the  ufe  of  them,  this  fifliery  is 
very  unproduiUve.  In  the  two  months  above  mentioned,  every  bark  carrying  eight 
men  fiflied  up  ten  or  fifteen  rotoli  of  coral  j  and  the  rotolo  contains  two  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  the  pound  twelve  ounces. 

Formerly  coral  was  likewife  filhed  at  the  Sccai  di  Savtii  Caterhia,  a  place  diftant  icn 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  Lipari ;  but  fome  barks  having  been  wrecked  there,  the  bi- 
Oiop  of  that  time.  Father  de  Fraucifci,  a  Dominican,  fulminated  his  excommunication 
againft  any  bark  wtiich  in  future  Ihould  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  fifli  iu  that  place* 
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l!i  my  various  innritjmc  excurfions  round  the  F.olian  Hies,  I  never  met  with  any  of 
thole  fmall>.'r  cetaceous  iilh  wliich  arc  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Mjditerra- 
neau.  But  one  day  when  the  ft  a  was  c^'lni,  while  I  was  iailiu;.;  between  Patiaria  and 
Yuloano,  a  large  cetaceous  tilh  of  the  genus  of  the  phvfeter,  iind  whicli,  finin  a  loiii;  tin 
on  theback,  I  juJ  ;od  to  be  the  Ttir/io  of  Linnrcus,  fuddenlv  rofe  to  thj  top  of  the  water. 
It  approached  within  about  fevjnty  feet  of  my  boat,  and  1  had  fudlrieiit  opporiuiMty  to 
cbferve  it  with  fonte  attention.  It  is  well  known  t  >  mariners  as  wi  1!  as  naturalilts,  that 
dolphins,  phyieters,  and  whaLs,  properly  fo  called,  have  need  of  refpiration  from  time 
to  time,  a.i  I  ther»'fure  frequently  rii'e  to  the  furface  of  the  water  with  the  upper  p  ivx  of 
their  bodi.s,  and  throw  up,  Irum  one  or  more  rpcrtures  they  hnve  in  the  head,  one  or 
two  ejections  of  water  accompanied  by  the  ?.ir  tlicy  have  taken  in,  and  inhale  frelh  air. 
The  cetactous  fifli  of  which  I  now  fpeak  did  tiio  iame  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  fur- 
face  of  tl  e  water,  and  drew  aloiij^  the  half  o*  his  body  above  it,  he  was  fo  near  that  f 
could  ellimate  his  dimcnfions  with  th'^  eye.  He  was  at  kalt  tucnty-eight  feet  long,  and 
the  breadth  of  his  body,  where  largelf,  not  lefs  than  fight  feet.  The  caudal  fm  was 
eight  f  ct  in  length,  and  the  dorfal  two.  At  cverv  expiration  a  hifHng  fouuvi  wiis  heard 
of  air  and  water,  which  he  rjeded  to  the  height  nf  eight  or  nine  feet.  A  liiile  before 
he  made  this  ejection,  he  railed  ntarly  the  half  ol  his  huge  body  above  the  water,  but 
after  five  or  fix  minutes  again  funk  and  difapp -ared.  1  wifhed  to  obferve  the  in'erval 
of  time  between  one  ejedion  and  another,  as  the  animal  continued  this  alt'?rnatio  <  for 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  perceived  they  were  repeated  after  every  fixteenor  feven- 
teen  leconds,  nqd  I  flattered  myfelf  that  1  liad  afcertained  with  fuflieitnt  accuracy  the 
fpace  of  lime  th:>t  cne  of  this  Ipecies  of  fiili  can  remain  undtr  water  without  being 
obliged  to  rife  to  the  furface  and  inhale  air ;  I'ut  I  foon  found  this  calculation  erroneous. 
Alter  my  curiofity  had  been  gratified  with  this  fcene  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
animal  raiftd  his  tail  vertically  about  three  fcef  above  the  wa'er,  and  pluneing  direclly 
down  difappeared  ;  nor  could  I  again  difcover  him,  though  both  I  and  the  four  manners 
who  were  with  iw.  watched  with  the  utmoll  attention  during  a  quarter  (  fan  hour  :  and 
certainly  had  he  in  tlvat  time  railed  himlelt  to  take  in  air,  we  mult  have  feen  him,  from 
his  great  bulk  and  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea.  I  then  perceived  that  this  animal,  though 
in  his  organization  in  a  great  meal'ure  refembhng  theclafs  of  mammalia,  and  therefore, 
like  them,  under  the  neceflity  of  relpiring,  could  yet  remain  a  much  longer  time  under 
water  than  they  can. 

But  if  aquatic  imimals  are  of  little  advantare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari,  thf^ir  land 
animals  are  nearly  of  as  little.  Both  large  aii  i  hnall  cattle  are  there  extremely  fcarte; 
and  the  few  oxen  and  cows  which  are  flaughiered  there  are  brought  from  Sicily,  and 
are  very  lean.  Ihis  is  entirely  to  be  alcribcil  to  the  poverty  of  the  pafturaf»e.  Tin? 
Liparefe  cultivate  themlclves  the  fmall  portions  f  i  land  tiiey  pollefs. 

With  refpecl  to  vild  quadrupeds,  the  country  produces  only  rabbirs,  which  tn:>ke 
their  burrows  in  tlie  mountainous  parts,  where  th.e  volcanic  matren--,  piincipaily  of  the 
tufaccous  kind,  permit  them  to  dig  with  their  feet.  They  an/  hunted  with  the  ferret 
(^Mujlello  I'uro,  J. inn.),  and  the  chnce  is  very  aumfing.  Though  this  animal  hj  origi- 
nally from  Africa,  it  will  live  and  prupagr.te  in  the  Ibutherii  countries  ot  Italy.  It  is 
about  the  fze  of  the  cc  iiimon  cat,  and  in  irs  nuil;'- foniething  between  the  wciu-l  and 
the  pole-cat.  I  have  feen  them  extremely  tame  at  l.ipari,  whore  they  breed  as  fad:  iu 
the  houfes  as  wlun  wild.  'J'he  fportftnan  who  goes  to  catch  the  rabbits  takes  with  him 
the  ferret  in  a  cage,  and  a  dog.  The  latter,  when  he  fees  the  rabbit,  follows  him  to 
the  hule  ia  which  he  takes  refuge }  or,  if  he  is  under  ground,  difcovers  him  by  the 
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fccnt,  iind  flops  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow.  The  fportfman  then  puts  the  capejlro,  a 
kind  of  inu/zle  made  of  packthread,  on  the  ferret,  tliat  he  may  not  bite  the  rabbit ;  as 
otherwife  he  wcuhl  kill  it  in  the  hole,  and  after  havint;  fucked  the  blood,  leave  it  there. 
Being  luiablc  to  fcize  it,  he  only  fcratcht  s  it  with  his  claws,  and  terrifies  it  till  it  endea- 
vours lo  make  its  tfcape  out  of  the  burrow,  and  is  taken  in  a  net  placed  for  the  purpofe. 
The  ferret  follows  it  out,  and  is  again  put  into  the  cage. 

Thefe  rabbits  arc  fmalier  than  the  tame  ones,  and,  like  others  that  are  wild,  are  of  a 
grey  colour.  Not  that  they  are  originally  fuch  j  fince  it  is  within  memory  ihat  they 
were  fiift  brought  there  by  one  of  the  natives,  where  they  have,  as  is  ufual  with  them, 
multiplied  prodigioufly.  13ut  nature,  put  under  reftraint  by  man,  never  fails  to  reftore 
to  animals  which  regain  their  liberty,  the  fizc  and  exterior  habit  of  body  which  they 
had  in  their  original  ftate. 

The  birds  Aationary  here  are  but  few.  They  are  the  partridge  (Tetrao  Pcrdix,  Lin.\ 
the  greenfinch  {Losia  Chloris,  Lin.)  ;  the  fparrow  (FringUla  Dome/}ica),  the  goldfinch 
(rr'tngilla  carduclis'},  the  horn-owl  (^Strix  Scops),  and  the  raven  (Corviis  Corax).  The 
latter  is  ufually  found  about  the  cultivated  fields  near  the  floves,  and  on  the  fleepefl 
rocks,  though  fometimcs  in  places  fufTicicntly  acceffible  for  the  young  ravens  to  be  taken. 

Of  thofe  kinds  of  water-fowl  which  migrate  from  one  fea  to  another,  according  as 
they  find  food  in  greater  or  lefs  plenty,  and  pafs  indifferently  from  the  fait  water  of  the 
fea  10  the  frcfli  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  fuch  as  the  different  kinds  of  fea-gulls  [Lari 
Linn.),  and  the  cormorant  (Pelicanus  Carbo),\  did  not  fee  one  here.  Indeed  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  kind  of  water-fowl  is  feen  in  the  Eolian  ifles. 

It  is  not  the  fame  witli  the  birds  of  pafTage.  In  April  the  turtle-dove  {Columba  Turtiir) 
nnd  the  quail  {Tetrao  Coturnix)  arrive  here,  and  flay  a  few  days.  They  come  in  the 
fame  manner  in  September.  Several  kinds  of  fwallows  are  common  here  {Hiru>:do 
rvjlica,  iirhica.^  apus^  mclba).  The  two  latter  make  their  nefls  in  the  fiffures  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  the  highefl  walls  of  the  city  of  Lipari.  When  I  left  that  city,  which  was  on  the 
15th  of  Odlober,  fome  fwallows  of  the  firfl  and  lull  fpecieswere  flyi.ig  over  it.  1  fliall 
likcwife  obferve,  that  on  the  night  of  the  1 3th  of  the  fame  month  there  was  a  dreadful 
tempefl  with  lightning,  r:iin,  and  hail ;  and  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  a  flrong 
fouth-weft  wind  blowing,  1  faw  in  the  air,  over  the  caftle  of  Lipari,  at  Icafl  a  hundred 
common  houfe-fwallows,  though  they  foon  after  difapjioarcd.  Reaumur's  thermometer 
that  morning  flood  at  15-,  degrees  above  zero  (67  J  of  Fahrenheit). 

In  fome  con verfai ions  relative  to  fwallows,  wliich  I  had  with  Doftor  Trovatini  and 
feveral  oihcr  ]ierfons  at  Lipari,  they  related  to  me  a  fa£l  which  I  had  before  heard  at 
Stromboli,  and  fhall  again  mention  when  1  come  to  treat  of  that  ifland.  It  is  that  in 
winter,  and  when  a  fciroccal  or  warm  foutherly  breeze  blows,  fwallowb  of  one  or  other 
of  the  four  Ipecies  al'ove  mentioned  are  frequently  leen  to  fkini  the  ground  in  the  llreets 
of  the  city,  and  are  tlien  ealily  knocl;  h1  down  with  long  flicks  by  children,  as  they  are 
extremely  wer.  The  two  latter  kinus  arc  even  taken  with  hooks  nnd  lines  faflened  to 
the  extremity  of  a  long  reed.  A  fmall  feather  is  faflened  over  th*  hook,  and  the  boy 
who  lioMs  the  reed  conceals  himfelf  behind  the  corner  cf  a  flreet,  and  waves  the  feather 
in  the  air.  The  fwallow,  accuflomed  to  catch  infects  as  it  flies,  tnkes  the  feather  and  is 
caught  by  the  hook. 

r'rom  thefe  obfcrvation?  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  thefe  fwallows  do  not  pgfs  into 
Africa  at  the  approach  (jf  winter,  as»  many  have  believed,  but  that  they  more  probably 
remain  in  the  ifland,  and  iflue  from  their  retreats  in  the  warm  days  of  winter  in  quell  of 
food. 

vol..  V,  K   K  1  faw 
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1  faw  likcwlfe  at  Lipari,  while  makinji;  the  circuit  of  the  iraiid  by  ft  a,  a  fifth  fpecies 
of  fw allow,  the  f\\ allow  of  tlic  bank  {lUrundo  riparia,  J.i/.n.).  This  bird  is  fo  dciiotni- 
nuteil  from  building  its  ikH  i:i  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  foir.eliinLS  the  ihores  of  the  fea. 
1  ob'ervcd  fevcral  of  thefe  1\\  allows  Hying  about  the  rocks  of  tufa,  which  defcend  altnoll 
j-.^rpenilicularly into  the  fea;  and  having  Ifoopcil  then-  foine  time  with  my  beat,  I  faw 
more  than  one  of  them  go  into  and  come  out  of  the  holes  thoy  had  made  iu  the  tula.  I 
was  told  by  the  people  of  Lipari  that  this  kind  of  fwallow  appears  in  March,  at:d  difap- 
pears  in  Odober. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  work  I  have  mentioned  that  it  was  my  intention  to  add  to 
the  obfervations  1  fliould  make  on  the  fwallows  of  Lipari  and  Sicily,  others  which  I  had 
made  on  the  fame  fpecies  of  birds  in  Lombardy  ;  which  addition  would  not  have  been  fo 
long,  but  it  might  have  been  here  convcjiiently  lubjoined.  But  having  afterwards  more 
fully  confidi  d  the  fubjedl,  and  made  new  and  various  experiments  to  elucidate  the 
great  controverfy,  whether  fwallows  remain  torpid  during  the  cold  weather,  of  which  I 
Jiave  flightly  treated  in  my  other  works  (fee  my  Annotations  on  the  Contemplation  of 
Nature,  and 'i  rads  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyfics  •)  ;  and  having  afterwards  ex- 
tended thofe  experiments  to  other  animals  which  are  in  like  manner  torpid  in  winter, 
and  efpecially  thofe  whofe  blood  is  cold,  as  the  common  hedge-hog  {Erinaceus  Europteus, 
Linn.'),  the  marmot  {Mus  hlarmotd\  the  dormoufe  (Mw  avcllaiuirius}^  the  bat  Q^cfpev' 
iilio),  I  Ibund  my  matter  fo  increafe  on  my  hands,  thai  1  dettimiued  to  publifli  my  ob- 
fervations on  this  fubjed  feparatcly,  after  having  fuiilhed  the  wurk  in  which  I  am  at 
prefent  occupied. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  fome  other  particulars  relative  to  Lipari  and  its  inha- 
bitants. Foreign  commerce  has  begun  to  be  introduced  into  u,  iflanJ  by  the  mariners, 
mofl  of  whom  traftic  in  what  they  call  gallantry-wares.  '1  hey  every  year  buy,  at  the 
fair  of  Sinigaglio,  linen,  mullius,  veils,  and  other  commodities  of  that  kind,  to  the  value 
of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thoufand  Sicilian  w/aV  t»  and  fell  them  at  Meillna,  Catania, 
Palermo,  and  other  parts  of  Sicily.  This  trade  is  very  advantageous  to  the  country,  and 
many  have  acquired  confiderablc  wealth  by  it.  It  has  however  conlidcrably  diminilhed 
the  fifhery.^  and  raifed  the  price  of  fi(h. 

Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  DioIcoriJes,  write  that  the  fulphatcof  alumlne  (alum)  was  pro- 
cured in  great  abundance  at  Lipari.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  none  whatever  of 
that  fait  is  now  extradcd  in  the  iiland.  I  have  palled  over  aimed  every  foot  of  gromid 
in  it,  and  only  found  fomj  traces  or  cfilorefcences  of  it,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
proper  places,  which,  with  refped  to  profit,  would  not  pay  the  labour  of  collcding. 
\Vc  mull  therefore  conclude  that  the  vein  of  this  mineral  has  either  been  cxhaudLd  or 
loft  ;  or  that  the  Liparefe  procured  it,  not  from  their  own  iiland,  but  thenei^^hbouriiig 
one  of  Vulcano,  which  isftill  rich  in  this  fulphate.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  molt  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  authorities  above  alleged. 

The  political  adminiftration  of  Lipari  is  compofed  of  a  criniinal  judge,  a  fifcal,  a  go- 
vernor who  has  the  chief  authority  both  in  military  and  civil  affairs,  a;id  who  is  com- 
monly an  old  invalid,  and  a  civil  judge. 

The  bifhop,  feventeen  canons  of  the  firft  order,  and  fourteen  of  the  fecond,  and  froi» 
n  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  priells,  form  the  ecclefullical  clUbliih- 
ment. 

•  Aiinotazioni  alia  Conteroplazione  «lella  Nature.— Opufcoli  di  FiHca  Animnle  c  Vfgitabilf. 

f  Count  Stolberg,  in  hia  1  r.ivels,  lately  publifticd,  f  .ys  the  encia  of  Sicily  is  wortli  three  rix-dollars  and 
•  iiut^ood  grolchen  ;  cr  about  tltrcn  (hillings  «nd  nine-pence.  The  Germau  trai.flaior  of  thi«  work,  clli- 
ratM  the  on>M,  1  know  not  on  what  authority,  at  fix  dollar*. — 7*. 
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The  natives  of  this  iflancl  arc  not  wanting  in  natural  abiHties,  but  in  the  cultivation  ol' 
thcni.  The  Liparcfc  arc  in  general  of  a  prompt  and  lively  wit,  ready  to  learn,  of  acute 
penetration,  and  extremely  defirous  of  obtaining  knowledge.  Hence,  when  iny  U-arncd 
llranger  vifits  their  ifland,  there  is  no  end  to  their  <;iiellionsand  enquiries.  I'hey  wil- 
lingly become  his  guides  to  their  (loves  and  baths  ;  and  thcc  is  not  one  among  them 
who  is  ignorant  that  his  country  was  once  produced  by  fire.  The  feat  of  the  court  of 
King  iliolus  is  contefted  in  the  EoHan  ifles,  as  the  birth-place  of  Homer  is  in  Greece. 
He  is  ch\imed  by  each  of  the  iflands  ;  but  the  people  of  Lipari  are  fully  perfuadcd  that 
the  royal  refidence  of  this  petty  fovereign  was  in  their  ifland  ;  and  thoft  among  them 
who  have  fonnc  little  tinfture  of  literature,  can  cite  the  authority  of  Homer  and  other 
writers  in  proof  of  their  aflcrtion. 

A  beggar  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  Lipari ;  for  even  the  poorefl  perfons  have 
fame  hnall  piece  of  ground  which  they  cultifate,  and  by  the  produce  of  which  they 
live.  * 

The  natives  are  ufually  robuft,  ftrong,  rather  of  a  large  fize,  and  comely.  When 
young  they  have  fine  complexions;  but  fatigue  will  diminifli  every  kind  of  beauty,  even 
that  of  the  fair  fex.  This  change  is  greatly  a':'celerated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  j  the  ef- 
feds  of  which  are  confpicuous  in  their  tanned  (kins  and  fwarthy  countenances. 

If  it  was  a  difgrace  in  Greece  to  be  unable  to  fwim,  it  i£>  not  lefs  fliameful  in  Lipari 
and  the  other  Eolian  illes,  to  be  ignorant  either  of  that  art.  or  that  of  managing  the  oar, 
or  (leering  and  handing  the  fails  of  a  velTel.  The  prieft«  are  very  expert  in  every  exer- 
cife  of  this  kind.  The  greater  p;irt  of  them  have,  like  me  failon:  iheir  arms  or  hands 
marked  ivith  black  indelible  flains  rcprefenting  either  the  cri'c  u  or  fome  faint.  I 
knew,  at  Lipari,  a  man  of  confiderable  property,  and  who  wa-^  i<;moured  with  the  title 
of  baron,  who  was  marked  in  this  manner,  having  for-^irrly  been  a  marin'r. 

The  city  of  Lipari  is  not  of  an  extcnfive  circuit,  an,,  c'^.  fifts  rather  of  -iarrow  alleys 
than  (Ireets.  The  calUe  is  furrounded  with  a  wall  o  ;  which  are  mounted  a  few  can- 
non, and  is  defended  by  a  fmall  garrifon.  The  houfes  are  very  indifferent  buildings, 
but  three  edifices  are  diltingui{hable  from  the  reft.  Thefe  are  the  palace  of  the  bifhop, 
the  houfe  of  the  governor,  and  the  cathedral  church.  The  latter  contains  very  valuable 
facred  utenfils,  and  a  great  quantity  of  plate  and  filver  images,  among  which  is  the  ftatue 
of  St  Bartholomew,  their  patron  faint.  Thefe  have  heen  coUedted  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  this  treafure  is  faid  by  thofe  who  underftand  it  to 
amount  to  ninety  thoufand  Neapolitany?;/<^/ *. 

II.  Stromboli. — Though  both  Stromboli  and  Lipari  He  nearly  under  the  fame  de- 
gree of  latitude,  or  30  N.,  the  former  is  much  hotter  in  fummer  than  the  latter;  efpe- 
cially  near  the  lea,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  reflexion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  the 
large  trads  of  land.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  however,  that  this  heat  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  volcano,  finee,  excepting  a  ■<.  v  places  near  its  mouth,  if  we  dig  into  the 
earth,  we  find  the  ground  lefs  warm  at   one  depth  than  on  thefurface. 

The  winter  here  is  always  mild  ;  it  never  freezes ;  and  fnow,  which  is  feldom  feen, 
if  it  fall  one  day,  melts  thj  next.  Its  greated  depth  is  about  two  inches  ;  and  it  is  re- 
lated as  a  prodigy,  that,  fome  yeats  fince,  fnow  fell  on  the  firft  of  November,  to  the 
depth  of  a  palm  (or  nearly  a  foot).  On  the  lummit  of  the  mountain  indeed,  fnow  falls 
more  frequently,  and  Ibnietiines  will  remain  for  a  fortnight ;  which  proves  the  height 
of  the  mountain  to  be  very  confiderable. 
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Tho  loa  round  tliis  ifliind  is  iVeqiiently  agiratcd  by  norm?,  ami  the  lad  I  am  proceed- 
ing to  mention  will  llicw  to  how  great  a  height  its  raging  billows  beat. 

About  a  mile  from  the  land,  on  the  north-cafl:  fide  of  tho  ifland,  rifts  a  fpacioiis 
n-.ikcvl  rock,  called  the  Rock  of  Stromboli.  It  confiRs  of  one  entire  piece,  has  rugged 
points  at  the  top  ;  and  its  bale,  where  it  is  waflied  by  the  water,  is  abont  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circuit.  Its  greatelt  height  is  three  hundred  feet.  This  rock  is  a  huge  niafsof 
lava,  which,  probably,  once  was  joined  to  the  illand,  arvJ  has  fince  been  fcparatcd  from 
u  by  the  violence  of  the  fci.  The  natives  of  Stromboli  have  obferved  that,  in  very  great 
ftornis  the  billows  rife  to  one  half  the  height  of  this  n;ck  ;  ;md  lbn\e  of  them  have  allured 
nie  that  they  have  twice  in  their  time  feen  the  waves  rife  above  the  top  of  tho  rock.  As 
therefore,  in  general,  tlio  agitations  of  the  fca  are  only  a  confequcnce  of  thole  ot  the  air, 
we  may  form  fome  conception  of  tho  fury  of  the  winds,  which  are  here  more  violent 
than  in  any  of  the  other  Lipari  ilbnd?.  Thefe  hurricanes,  '.vhich  frequently  arife  on  a 
fudden,  lay  wafle  the  plantations,  and  wreck  tho  barks  expofed  to  their  hiry.  To  avoid 
as  much  as  pollible  the  cfiecLs  of  their  violence,  the  houlls  hero  are  built  very  low. 

The  ihore  of  Stromboli  has  neither  port  nor  harbour,  and  velTels  can  only  feck  fome 
little  refuge,  in  cale  of  heavy  ftorms,  on  the  back  of  ilio  illand.  Large  fliips,  except 
compelled  by  neceflity,  never  anchor  there,  from  fear  of  running  on  fand-banks.  The 
velfels  employed  by  the  natives  for  their  own  occupations  are  feluccas,  which,  being 
extremely  light,  are  eafily  drawn  upon  land,  and  as  tafily  launched  again  into  the 
fea. 

The  f\(h  here  are  very  plentiful  and  large,  efptcially  the  fea-cels  and  murenas  ;  and, 
during  my  fliort  flay  in  this  ifland,  I  law  a  greater  quantity  taken  than  during  the  whole 
time  of  uiv  continuance  in  all  the  other  Eolian  iflcs.  Thty  are  likewife  of  an  excellent 
tafle.  This  abundance  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  volcano,  which  has  continued 
incefliintly  burning  from  time  immemorial ;  and  which  extending  to  an  immenfe  depth 
mull  necellarily  communicate  a  part  of  its  heat  to  the  fubmarine  hafo  of  tho  mountain, 
and  to  the  waters  that  furround  it,  in  the  gentle  warmth  of  which  the  fifli  find  a  more 
agreeable  place  of  reforf,  and  perhaps  propagate  in  greater  numbers  than  eHcwherc. 
The  fifliery,  however,  produces  here  no  branch  of  commerce,  and  only  ferves  to  fupply 
the  ifland,  principally  the  foreigners  who  vifit  it ;  as  the  natives  ufiially  live  on  fait  meat, 
and  llrangers  can  rarely  find  any  food  fo  agreeable  to  their  palate  as  fifh. 

The  vegetables  that  grow  in  Lipari  arc  found  here  likcwife,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion,  Malmfey  is  the  greatefl  aricle  of  tratlic  of  the  people  of  Stromboli ;  they 
convey  it  'n  barrels  to  Lipari,  where  they  find  a  ready  fale  for  it.  The  vims  producing 
the  piiJfdLi  and  pajjlliiui  grape,  and  that  from  which  the  malmloy  is  made,  grow  on  the 
fea-lhore  ;  and  thofe  for  the  common  wine,  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  Some  of 
them  are  f;dltnetl  to  trees  ;  but  ihc-y  are  all  planted  in  vineyards  ;  ami,  where  thefe  are 
iituated  high,  thty  are  furrounded  with  thick  reeds,  which  at  once  fiipporr  and  defend 
them  ""rom  the  wind.  'J.  he  vines  form  a  chain  to  tho  noj;h-eafl,  and  are  all  planted  in 
volcanic  fand. 

The  habitations  of  the  iflanders  are  built  in  the  fnme  part,  and  under  the  lame  afpeO. 
They  are  an  irregular  affemtlage  of  cottages  and  fillh-rnun's  luits.  'i  h  •  population  of 
the  ifl.md  amounts  to  about  a  thoufand  |)erfons,  and  has  bceen  for  fome  time  increafing  ; 
in  conftquiiiee  ot  which  exertions  have  been  made  t(j  eiil.irgo  the  cultivable  ground  by 
clearing  away  the  woods.  They  have  no  jeai  of  their  volcano.  Neither  tluy  nor  their 
fathers  having  ever  feen  torrents  of  lava  burit  forth  from  its  furniice  and  fpread  de- 
(olaiion  around,  as  has  happened  from  time  to  time  at  Etna  and  Vefuvius;  they  furvey 
lis  n.ort  conilaut  fircs  with  an  eye  of  indillerence  and  fecurity, 
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_  Mr.  Broydone,  in  his  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malfa,  tells  us  that,  notwithftanding 
his  great  defire  to  vifit  this  volcano,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  he  did  not  venture  to  land 
at  Stromboli  for  fear  he  Ihould  be  ill  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
little  other  than  favages.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Dolomieu  was  very  civilly  received  by 
them.  The  treatment  I  received  from  them,  and  the  converfations  I  had  with  them, 
Hkewife  convince  me  that  the  Engliih  travelltr  mufl:  have  been  very  wrongly  informed. 
The  charafter  of  thefe  iflanders  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
villages  at  a  diftance  from,  and  having  no  communication  \uth,  populous  cities ;  !  mean 
they  are  funple,  honeft,  and,  having  but  few  ideas  are  contented  with  the  little  they 
poflTefs.  Their  longefl:  journey  is  ufually  to  the  city,  which,  though  it  is  final  1,  appears 
to  them  wonderfully  magnificent ;  and  when  they  firft  enter  it  they  are  aflected  like 
Dante's  ruftic : 

"  Non  altrimenti  ftupido  fi  tiirba 
LiO  Montanaro,  e  rimiraiido  amrtiira, 
Qiiando  rozzo,  e  felvetico  s'  iiiurba  " 
"  Tims  tlic  rude  clown  who,  for  the  firft  time,  vievM 
Of  fome  throng'd  capital  the  wealth  and  pride, 
Gazts  with  open  mouth,  in  wonder  wild."  , 

A  little  above  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  on  the  eafl:  fide,  is  a  fmall  fpring,  the  fcanty 
fupply  of  frefli  water  from  which  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  it  not  for  a  more  copious  and  inexhauftible  ftream  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  which 
furnifhes  them  with  water  to  ifpel  their  thirft,  and  without  which  they  could  not  exill, 
when,  in  fummer-tiine,  the  rain-water  they  have  preferved  in  their  cifterns  is  entirely 
exhaufted.  M.  Dolomieu,  who  vifited  this  fountain,  fuppofes  it  to  owe  its  origin  to 
evaporation  caufed  in  the  mountain  by  volcanic  heat  and  fucceeded  by  condenfation  at 
a  certain  height,  it  not  appearing  to  liim  poflible  that  this  fpring  (hould  have  its  refer- 
voir  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain :  as  thefe  are  compofed  of  fand  and  porous 
(tones,  and  therefore  are  unfit  to  retain  water.  This  hypothefis  is  certainly  both  inge- 
nious and  probable  ;  but  may  not  another  be  equally  probable  which  fuppofes  this  fpring 
to  be  fupplied  from  the  fummit  of  the  ifland,  where  the  earth  being  fandy  and  full  of 
ports,  the  rains  eafily  penetrate  it  ?nd  colleding  in  the  cavities  below  form  a  mafs  of 
waters  at  a'l  times  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  fpring  ?  According  to  this  hypothefis,  the 
refervoir  will  not  be  on  the  furfiice,  but  in  the  internal  part  of  the  mountain.  Th;^  nh- 
jeftion  that  the  heat  of  the  volcano  would  reduce  fuch  a  body  of  water  to  vapour  wiil  be 
found  to  be  of  little  weight,  fince  the  fpring  is  more  than  a  mile  diftant  from  the  crater ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ai^ivity  of  the  fire  does  not  extend  fo  far ;  indeed  it  fteins 
almcft  certain  ;  for  we  do  not  perceive  for  a  confiderable  fpace  around  it,  notwithftand- 
ing the  porofity  of  the  earth,  the  flightcft  trace  or  indication  of  thole  fumes  whicli  are 
th(^  moft  certain  indication  of  fubterranean  fires.  In  fine,  the  origin  of  this  fpring, 
which  never  fails,  can  only  be  explained  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  other  fountains 
of  frefli  \\  ator  in  other  iflands. 

We  find  here  no  ft  'tionary  birds  whatever.  Attcmps  have  been  feveral  times  madr, 
but  in  vain,  to  naturalize  partridges  here.  Th<"  expcnment  has  fucteetled  better  with 
rabbits.  '1  hole  formerly  brought  have  mv'"";,iicd  and  continue  to  nuiltiply  ;  living  in 
their  natural  wild  ftate,  in  the  woody  part  of  the  iiland.  The  mulket  and  the  ferret  arc 
their  only  enemies. 

The  birds  of  pail'nge  are  the  fame  as  at  I.ipari.  When  I  was  at  Stromboli  in  tlie  Uv 
ginning  of  Odober,  1  l.iw  three  fwallovvs  (lUruiido  rujiica  Linn.  J  flying  over  the  iiland  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  aiVured  me  th.u  they  trequently  rc-appcar  in  winter,  when 
a  warm  wind  has  rendered  the  air  warmer  than  ordinary. 

III.  Vt;i.. 
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III.  VuLC  AN  o.  — This  ifland  is  not  inhabited,  nor  is  it  remembered  that  it  ever  was. 
It  is  more  than  pro'.iable  that  its  numerous  eruptions  have  occafioned  it  to  be  thus  de- 
Icrtcd.  It  is  n)t,  however,  more  than  a  century  fmce  it  was  of  confiderable  utility  to 
people  of  Lipari  from  thr  q'-.antity  of  fulphnr  and  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum)  they  pro- 
cured from  it ;  bringing  away  annually,  if  we  admit  the  cllimate  of  Pietro  Campis  *,  to 
the  amount  of  four  thoufand  caniara'\  of  the  former,  and  fix  nundred  of  the  latter. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  fulphur  of  this  ifland,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
is  procured,  in  Chap.  XIII.  Sulphate  of  aUmiine  flill  abounds  here;  but  the  extrac- 
tion of  it  is  attended  with  the  fame  difficulties  as  that  of  the  former  mineral.  Thefe  are 
occafioned  by  the  numerous  fulphureous  fumes,  and  the  beat,  which  exhale  from  the 
fubterranean  caverns,  and  which  are  found  the  flrongcd  in  the  places  where  that  fait 
uiofl  abounds.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that,  at  the  time  thefe  fubftances  were  dug 
here,  the  flate  of  the  volcano  mull  have  been  difilMent. 

'1  he  people  of  Lipari  might,  however,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  derive  another  more  ftable 
advantage  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  ignorant,  or  have  negledted,  from  this  de- 
ibrted  ifland.  This  would  be  obtained  from  the  produdive  plantations  that  might  be 
made  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  which,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  fire 
Jias  never  extended  its  injuries.  This  part  of  the  ifland  confifls  of  a  Ibftened  and  half- 
crumbled  lava,  fnnilar  to  that  of  Stroniboli,  where  vines  thrive  fo  well ;  nor  can  I  dif- 
cover  why  they  fhould  not  fucceed  equally  well  in  Vulcano.  The  fame  idea  has  oc- 
curred to  Trovatini ;  and  the  bifliop  of  Lipari,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  with 
the  refpe£l  which  is  due,  told  me  that  he  had  thoughts  of  attempting  the  cultivation  of 
Vulcano  by  fowing  corn,  and  planting  vines  and  fruit-trees. 

The  bifhop  likewife  communicated  to  mc  another  idea  which  I  did  not  expeiEl.  He 
faid  he  had  conceived  the  defign  of  building  a  feminary  in  that  ifland,  for  the  education 
of  twelve  youths,  fons  of  the  peafants,  who  fhould  be  brought  up  to  the  icrvice  of  the 
cathedral,  and  of  the  parifli  churches  of  the  other  Eolian  ifles.  He  very  juflly  thought 
that  thefe  youths,  having  been  born  and  educated  in  the  iflands,  would  be  better  fitted 
for,  and  more  attentive  to,  the  difcharge  of  fuch  duties.  Whether  fmce  the  death  of 
this  prelate  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  his  ufeful  plans  into  execution,  I  can- 
not fay.  The  little  difpofition  which  thofe  who  fucceed  to  an)  n(n:c  ufually  fliew  to 
complete  the  projeds  of  their  predeccflTors,  inclines  me  to  think  it  iv  doubtful  whether 
Vulcano  will  not  ilill  remain  in  its  former  dcferted  and  barren  Aate. 

IV.  Saline. —Didyme,  or,  as  it  is  at  prefent  called,  le  Saline  (or  the  falt-pits),  is 
Tory  different  from  Vulcano.  This  ifland  in  many  parts  has  its  fkirts  covered  with  cot- 
tages, and  abounds  in  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  yield  wines  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Lipari. 

At  a  little  diflance  from  the  fca,  near  Santa  Maria,  a  continual  fpring  of  frefh  water 
jifcs.  Tlie  great  heat  of  many  fuch  fprings  is  ufually  an  unequivocal  fign,  if  not  of  the 
cxillence  of  a  volcano,  ..t  kafl:  of  fubt.rrancan  tirervel'cence«».  This,  however,  whin  I 
examined  it  by  the  thermometer,  appearc^d  to  be  wo  and  a  halt  degrees  cooler  than 
the  tcmperaLurc  of  the  atnioip'    re  \.    It  £ornicr!y  iflued  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water 

•  Difrgno  Jftorico  cldU  Cilta  di  Lipari. 

+  The  Neapoliiin  Canlara  or  quintal  it  of  two  kind* ;  flw  ^rofo,  or  llie  great,  and  \\\e  piccelj,  or  tlie 
litlle.  The  great  eai.t.ira  cont:iiii(  ico  roioli,  and  rotoli  makt  8  p>iundii4  otir.ci-s  No.ipolilan  weight,  the 
pound  contaimiig  1 1  ounce*      The  lit  lie  cantari  conuin*  only  loo  fuch  poumii.     T. 

X  I  (haJl  hen-  obfcr»e  that  txttptiiig  fonie  place*  in  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  J.ipari,  and  a  fpring  in  Ftli- 
cuda,  I  iieveri.  iild  inrccive,  tbouc'h  I  ufed  the  thcimoiifltr,  that  the  Eolith  iflct,  other  circmnlldnccs 
being  the  fame,  arc  warmer  than  ^I^.^^n»,  the  coafli  oi  Calabria,  and  othtr  ncighbturing  touiitiiej  which 
itx  uot  Tolcanic. 
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of  the  fr3,  uith  which  it  frequently  mixed,  and  tlius  became  almofl:  ufelefs  to  the  In- 
habitants ;  but  this  inconvenience  has  widiin  thefe  few  years  bean  remedied,  by  a  ver- 
tical lection  being  made  in  the  Ihore  ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  now  iffues  fifteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is  very  abundant,  and  throws  up  five  ftreams  of  water, 
each  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  very  extraordinary  in  a  volcanic  iiland ;  at 
lead  in  any  of  thofe  of  Lipari. 

This  plentiful  fpriiig,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  fupplied  by  rain-water,  as,  in  the 
prel'ent  time,  the  opinion  that  fountains  and  rivers  are  immediately  derived  from  the 
iVa,  is  entirely  exploded.  Tho  rains,  however,  by  which  it  is  nourifhed  are  not  to  be 
fought  in  remote  countries  ;  they  can  only  be  thole  which  fa!l  on  the  ifland.  It  mult  at 
the  fame  time  be  conlVlTed,  as  I  was  alTured  by  the  natives,  that  there  has  fometimes. 
been  no  rain  there  for  nine  months,  and  yet  this  fpring,  in  all  that  time,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  fufFer  the  fmalleft  diminution.  In  what  manner  then  fliall  we  account  for  this, 
xf  we  afcribe  its  origin  to  rain-water  ?  I  can  fee  no  abfurdity  in  the  fuppofition,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable,  that,  ia  the  internal  parts  of  an  ifland 
which,  like  this,  is  the  work  of  fu'e,  there  may  be  immenfe  caverns  that  may  be  filled 
with  water  by  the  rains,  and  th«t  in  fonie  of  thefe  which  are  placed  above  the  fpring, 
the  water  may  always  continue  at  nearly  the  fame  height,  and  a  long  drought  confe- 
quently  produce  no  alteration  in  the  fpring.  By  a  fimilar  hypothefis,  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  at  all  forced  or  unnatural,  we  have  explained  above  the  origin  of  the 
fpring  which  continually  flows  in  Stromboli. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  this  ifland  received  the  name  of  Saline  (falt-pits)  from 
the  muriate  of  foda  (fea-falt)  which  is  obtained  in  it.  A  brief  account  of  this  product, 
and  the  place  where  it  is  procured,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  Clofe  to 
the  (hore,  an  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  there  is  a  lake  of  about  a  mile  in  circuity 
feparated  from  the  fea  only  by  a  bank  of  lava,  not  formed  by  art,  bu':  by  the  fea  itfelf, 
which  has  raifed  it  by  the  beating  of  its  waves.  It  appears  indubitable,  that  this  lake  was 
once  a  fmall  bay  or  creek  of  the  fea,  which  has  been  fliut  out  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
lava,  though  its  waters  are  Itill  admitted  by  fecret  channels;  fince,  notwithltanding  the 
continual  evaporation,  the  lake  remains  full.  In  confequence  of  this  continual  evapora- 
tion, however,  the  water  in  it  becomes  falter  than  tliat  ot  the  fea,  and  in  confequence 
forms  a  cruft  of  muriate  of  foda  (fea-fiilt)  on  its  banks.  1  he  lake  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  very  a  .cient,  but  had  been  long  neglected  ;  until  in  the  year  1750  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  render  it  more  advantageous,  under  the  direi^ion  of  a  native  oi 
Trapani,  who  was  acquainted  witii  the  nature  of  fait- works.  He  firlt  drained  the  lake, 
and  then  diviiiii'g  i:  into  thirty  fquare  pits,  each  feparated  by  high  banks,  kt  .  ih  fja- 
vvatcr  to  a  certain  height,  which  gradually  evaporating  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  whicli  in 
fummer  is  ther^  very  great,  left  on  the  fides  of  the  banks,  and  at  the  bottom  a  I'ratuui  of 
fait.  This  metiiod  has  been  continued  fince,  and  the  fait  collefted  twic  j  or  thrice  every 
year,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  fcafon  more  or  lei's  favours  the  cvapcir.tion.  The 
quantity  procured  is  fuflicient  to  fupply  all  the  Lipari  iflands. 

The  inhabitants  from  whom  I  received  this  account  related  to  me  at  the  fame  time  a^ 
fa(^.  that  excited  my  larprifc.  The  fea  in  a  violent  ftorm  making  its  way  into  the  lake,, 
carried  with  it  a  number  of  fifli  of  the  cephaUis  or  chub  fpecies,  which  continued  to  live 
in  the  lake  as  in  tluir  nuiive  clement.  They  multiplied  very  fait,  rotv.  itliftanding  the 
water  by  a  new  evaporation  was  rendered  extremely  (Idt ;  and  whm  they  were  after- 
wards taken  out,  they  were  found  to  be  very  iiit  and  well-flavoured.  This  the  more 
furpriied  me,  becaufe  fome  years  before,  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
is  wlicre  the  river  IMa^ra  talis  imo  the  fea,  neiir  Carrara,  I  had  obfervcd  this  fpecies  of 
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filli  di:iic;Iit  in  water  almoft  fivfh  ;  'cavinpj  the  o  jeu  fca  fc  the  :.-.oiuli  of  the  ri'.er,  anJ 
•ippoariiig  to  feck  thofe  places  ia  which  the  ft'a-\  ater,  mixed  with  that  of  the  river,  and 
L'l's  laltncls;  ro  which  places  the  filhcnncn  rcTortc*!  tci  citcli  tht-ni.  Other  fpccics  of 
fea-iiih  without  number  of  a  very  dilTercnt  nature,  not  being  able  to  live  in  water  which 
is  rjtor  tliaii  that  of  the  fea.  1  hus  near  Chiozza,  in  tlie  Vinefian  flatc,  I  liave  foimd 
ioine  wiiich  prel'enllv  died  when  put  in  water  faturated  with  muriate  of  foda  (fea-falt), 
iifarly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  lake  above  mentioned,  and  prepared  for  the  fame  ufr. 
Such  a  diiTcrence  of  temperament  in  animals  forme  to  inliubit  the  lea  mud  doubtlefs 
be  the  reiult  of  a  difterenccof  organization,  ttioucu  we  are  ignorant  in  what  it  confifts, 
Icfs  perhaps  from  the  dilTicuhy  of  difcovcring  it,  than  from  our  not  having  direfted  our 
enquiries  towards  tliis  part  of  the  animal  acdnomy. 

V.  VI.  Fei.icuda  and  Alicuda. — Thcfe  two  illands  are  the  lad  of  thofe  of  Lipari 
towards  the  well.  In  Felicuda  the  houfes  are  fcattercd  over  the  whole  ifland,  which 
contains  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants;  but  in  Alicuda,  the  population  of 
which  is  not  fo  tr  at,  they  are  built  only  at  the  fouth  and  fouth-eall;  end  of  the  ifland; 
it  being  in  facl  impoflible  to  build  them  an\  where  elfe,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  confiding 
only  of  clilFs,  and  crags,  deep  precipices  and  inacceflible  rocks.  It  is  obfervable  that 
thefe  houfes,  or  rather  cottages,  are  not  creeled  at  the  fliore,  or  bafe,  of  thefe  mountai- 
nous iflands.  but  about  half  way  up  on  the  fide  which  has  a  very  deep  declivity,  where 
likewife  dand  the  houfes  of  the  two  parifli  prieds.  I  at  fird  was  unable  to  conceive  why 
a  fituation  fo  difficult  to  reach,  from  the  lleepncfs  oi'  tlie  afcent,  havi  been  preferred  for 
their  houfes  to  the  lower  parts  of  their  iflands,  which  is  much  K  is  deep  and  nearly  level 
Willi  the  fea.  But  I  was  told  by  both  the  peafants  and  the  |)rieds,  that  this  fituation 
had  been  chofen  by  their  aiiccdors  beraufe  that  fornu-rly  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  being 
the  mod  remote  from  the  principal  ifland,  were  greatly  expofcd  to  the  attacks  of  the 
lurks,  Specially  the  Tunifion  corfairs,  who  frequently  landed  there  in  the  night.,  fur. 
priil'd  the  iflanders  while  aflot^p  in  their  houfes  near  the  fliore,  plundered  them  of  their 
goods,  and  carried  them  away  into  flavery,  as  they  have  fomeiimes  made  fimilar  preda- 
tory defcents,  in  the  prefcnt  times,  on  tiiu  coad  near  Genoa.  The  people  of  Alicuda 
and  Felicuda  on  this  account  built  their  houfes  where  the  danger  was  Icfs.  The  F.clian 
iflands  are  indeed  dill  liable  to  fuch  vilits  from  their  African  neighbours.  It  is  true  the 
latter  do  not  always  fuccced  in  their  defign,  but  fometiuies  pay  dearly  for  their  teme- 
rity ;  yet  it  i;^  ''.ecelfary  for  the  iflanders  to  take  every  precaution,  on  which,  account  there 
is  a  cenlinel  liationed  on  the  Monte  Delia  Guardia  at  Lipari,  who  is  on  the  watch  night 
and  day.  This,  however,  doc.>  not  deter  the  barbarians  from  frequently  d retching 
over  to  thofe  illands  ;  where  they  lie  in  wait  under  a  ri^c'<,  a  cape,  or  a  point  of  land,  rill 
they  fee  fome  fmall  vefl'els  when  they  dart  like  vultures  on  their  prey  incapable  of  refil- 
ing  their  force,  and  fettini,'  their  fails,  if  the  wind  be  favouiable,  or  labouring  with 
tlieir  oars,  are  loon  out  ot  light  of  the  ifland«  and  in  fhc  open  lea  ;  where  it  little  avails 
the  unhappy  wretches  they  have  made  flaves  to  lament  their  fate  or  fue  for  mercy.  I 
will  confefs  that,  frequently  while  making  the  circuit  of  thefe  iflands,  I  was  not  .-'ih. 
out  my  fears  that  I  might  in  thic  manner  be  carried  to  make  obfervations  of  a  very  dit» 
terent  kind  on  the  neighbouriiig  eoads  of  Africa. 

Bcfides  Indi.n  figs  and  fome  oli  'e-trees,  thcfe  two  iflands  contain  manv  vines,  from 
?';  ,';r.ipe  of  which  a  good  wine  is  made,  though  it  is  not  malndey,  nor  the  grape  the 
paifola  or  paifolina. 

The  corn  grown  here  is  b  irley  and  wheat ;  of  wliich,  together  with  the  grapes,  there 
is  produced  in  Alicuda  to  the  value  of  about  three  thoufand  Neapolitan  crowns ;  and 
about  one  third  more  in  Felicuda.     Ihis  quantity  of  corn  is  fuflicient  for  the  fupport 
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of  Alicr.da  ;  but  the  produce  of  F(»liGuda  is  not  fufficient  for  it ;  the  Liparefe,  who  are 
owners  of  a  number  of  the  fmall  farms  there,  carrying  away  a  confiderable  quantity. 

The  iuduftry  and  patience  of  the  people  of  Alicuda  is  incredible:  they  do  not  lofe 
an  inch  of  the  ground  th'^y  cultivate.  There  is  fcarcely  a  traft  of  cultivable  land  of  a 
few  perches  in  circuit,  which  is  not  interrupted  with  points  of  rocks,  maffes  of  lava, 
clefts,  and  crags:  yet  all  thefe  tracts  they  render  produftive :  they  turn  and  break  them 
with  pointed  fpadcs,  and  render  every  foot  of  them  fruitful ;  on  which  account  the  Li- 
parefc  fay,  jeftingly,  that  the  people  of  Alicuda  till  their  lands  wit!;  the  point  of  a  knife. 
It  is  certain,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  al!  the  Eoiian  ifles  there  is  no  better  bread  than 
that  made  in  Alicuda.     I  have  tafted  it,  and  can  affirm  that  it  is  moll  excellent. 

Few  fifh  are  taken  in  thefe  iflands  becaufe  there  are  but  few  fifhermen,  and  thefe  have 
no  nets,  but  only  ufe  the  hook  and  line.  The  whole  number  of  boats,  Ukewife,  either 
ufed  for  fifliiiig,  or  to  pafs  from  one  ifland  to  the  other,  >s  only  five  or  fix  in  Felicuda, 
and  three  or  lour  in  Alicuda.  When  they  no  longer  want  to  ufe  them,  they  draw  them 
up  out  of  the  water  on  the  dry  beach,  where  the  fea  cannot  reach  them,  till  they  again 
haveoccafion  for  them.  One  or  two  of  thefe  boats  ufually  belong  to  the  parifh-prieft, 
who  not  only  makes  ufe  of  them  in  fifljing,  but  for  other  purpofesj  as  to  go  to  market 
to  Lipari,  or  to  accommodate  a  llrangcr,  in  which  cafe  he  will  not  refufe  to  aft  as  pilot, 
or,  on  an  emergency,  as  rower.  Neceflity,  the  mother  of  indufh*/,  impels  thefe  good 
priefls  to  endeavour  to  tind  employment,  as  they  could  fcarcely  live,  however  wretch- 
idly,  one  half  the  year,  on  their  ecclefiaRical  revenues,  which  amount  to  little  more 
than  twelve  fequins  annually  for  each  ifland. 

At  Felicuda,  when  the  hufband  or  wife  died,  it  was  a  cullom  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  facrcd  duty  lor  the  ncareft  relations  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave  with  loud  and 
immoderate  lamentations,  and,  as  foon  as  the  obfequics  wer,«l  (inilhed,  to  throw  ther - 
Itlvc'K  upon  the  corpfe,  embrace  it,  kils  it,  fpeak  to  it  with  a  lou:^  voice,  and  give  com- 
Hiiilions  for  the  other  world.  This  ridiculous  praclice,  which  is  not  modern,  has  been 
abolifhcd  by  the  prcfont  prieft. 

In  neither  of  thefe  iHands  is  there  a  fingle  fpring  of  frefli  water.  The  inliabitantsare 
ti.orcfore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  rain-water  they  can  preferve  in  cillerns  ;  and, 
ulu  n  it  happens  not  to  rain  for  feveral  months,  their  diflrefs  is  extreme. 

The  people  of  Alicuda  and  Felicuda,  in  faft,  of  all  the  Eoiian  ifles,  boaft  that  their 
itlands  are  cxen)pt  from  every  kind  of  ferpcnis  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  my  excurfions  in 
them,  I  never  met  with  one.  The  realon  of  this  evidently  is  becaufe  the  food  neceflary 
for  thefe  creatures  is  wanting :  they  feed  principally  nn  infetls  and  other  fmall  animals, 
of  which  I  found  here  very  few.  The  fcarcity  of  thefe  latter  is  likewife  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  fan\e  principle  ;  as  it  is  known  that  they  feed  on  vegetables  chiefly  of  the  her- 
baceous kind,  which  in  thefe  iflands  are  extremely  rare. 

Of  other  animals  of  the  amphibious  kind  I  on'-  met  with  the  gray  and  green  lizard 
(/../(Tr.'<7  agi/ii  Lin.),  and  with  refpeft  to  infedi  ,  nly  fome  grafshoppers,  and  die  lion- 
ant  {Myrmeu  'I  Jbrmicarius  Lin.\  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  dull 
of  the  pumices  and  lavas. 

The  people  of  theie  iilands  may  likewife  boafl  of  an  advantage  incomparably  more 
important  ;  1  mean,  that  their  fovereign,in  confuleration  of  the'r  poverty,  has  exempted 
them  fn)m  every  kind  i  i  iaxation,  only  paying  tytlu-s  to  the  bifhop,  from  which  how- 
evu  the  people  of  Lipari  are  exempted. 

It  is  incredible,  at  the  fame  time,  how  contented  thefe  ifl,  u^.  -s  are  amid  all  their 
poverty.  Ulylfes,  perhap';,  chcrKhed  not  a  greater  love  for  hii.  Ihaca,  than  they  bear 
to  their  Kolian  rocks,  wtiicli,  wretched  as  tliey  may  appear,  they  would  not  exchange 
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fbr  the  Fortunate  iHands.  Frequently  have  I  entered  their  huts,  which  feetn  like  the 
nerts  of  l>irds  hung  to  the  ciifts.  '1  hey  ;. -e  framed  of  pieces  of  lava  ill  joined  together, 
equally  doflitute  of  ornament  within  and  wuhout,  and  fcarcely  admit  a  feeble  unccrtaii» 
lij^ht,  like  fonie  gloomy  raves.  Sometimes!  have  been  prefent  at  their  wretched  meals, 
fet  out  in  coarfe  diflies,  or  on  the  bare  ground  on  which  ihey  fat,  and  confiding  of  black 
barley  bread  and  wild  fruits,  and  fometinies,  by  way  of  dainty,  fome  falt-filb,  and  pure 
water  to  quench  their  thirfi.  Attending  oniy  to  the  firft  imprtflion  of  d.e  ictn?,  I 
thought  I  beheld  the  perfect  image  of  x.-otchednefs  and  mifery  ;  but  en  more  mature 
confideration,  I  difcovered  in  thefe  rudt  huts,  and  in  the  niidft  of  this  hard  f<  le,  sn  en- 
viable happinefs,  wliich,  I  doubr  is  not  in  be  found  in  the  palaces  oi'  the  gteat,  or 
among  the  delicious  viands  of  roy;  i  tables.  A  cheerfulnefs  and  pert'ecl  tr  riquilti'v  {hnn- 
in  the  ccuntcnanccs  of  thefe  poor  people,  and  evitlently  poffel' Vd  theii  hoari-,.  Their 
ruinous  cottages,  which  mufl  be  viewed  v.ith  pity  and  cuatempi  V>y  the  ri'  h  and  great, 
to  them  'Acrc  dear  ;  and  the  food,  which  l\.^  luxurious  ■^v.-'uld  havy  reiccltfi  as  infipid  or 
naufeous.  lo  their  palates  ha  1  an  cxquiCite  fla\  ovv.  But  'h  frugal  mtais  of  thefe  iflanders 
arc  aKva>i  ff  foned  with  a  fauce  which  never  accompanies  the  dilhes  at  the  talles  of  the 
great,  !  ini.'iin  hunger  and  third,  which  iender  every  meat  deliv^;  us  ar.i  every  bevcrag»ii 
gratt.ul.  'J"hv  labour  of  their  hands  and  the  fveatof  thcu  brow  fccure  an  f.>xquifitc 
>clilh  for  li.;  u-  ficanty  hve, 

Aa  to  the  c  nt<.'nt  ar.;i  iraMr^uillitv  of  thefe  "Oanders,  and  the  nlfedion  they  'lear  ttieir 
native  country,  iS  Jo  no  'Isiitk  I  fhould  greatly  err,  were  I  to  afcribc  it  lo  t^ie  happy  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,,  •an.l  v,  jualii',  i;t"  the  air,  which,  when  pure,  fo  much  con- 
tribntes  to  tnaintciin  in  us  int  p)Oji,.T  harmony  between  the  folidsand  the  fluids,  or  the 
Hate  of  perfect  hcsit!).  A  ,1)  "  f  of  tlva  I  experienced  in  myfelf.  Ilotwithflanding  the 
continual  and  g«' at  i:^ng»Ks  i  underwent  in  my  excurfions  among  tijofe  rocks,  and  not- 
withfiantii'^g  my  oJ.'anced  age,  1  felt  in  myfelf  an  energy  and  vigour  of  body,  an  agility 
and  livelinefs  ot  mind,  aiid  a  certain  animation  of  my  whole  frame,  \  hich  I  had  expe- 
rienced no  where  ciie,  except  on  the  fummit  of  n'.ount  Ktna.  In  couiurics  infefted  with 
impure  air  and  ilo"  k  vapours,  1  have  never  bcjn  able  to  apply  myfelv  to  my  favouri'.e 
Oodies  immediately  after  dinner,  but  under  this  Iky,  which  is  fo  nirs  ly  overclouded 
%vlih  vapours,  I  couii'  write  on  the  fpot,  at  any  time,  a  part  of  thofe  obicrvations  I  am 
no\v  about  to  prefent  to  the  public.  How  immonfe  the  ditfercnce  between  this  molt 
pure  and  almoft  cclclUul  air,  and  the  ia^ud  and  foggy  atmofphereof  fome  of  the  low 
plains  '  Lcu'ibardy,  furroundtd  by  ftagnant  and  filthy  waters  and  unhealthy  rice- 
grouods,  j.roducing  continual  clouoi,  and  logs  in  winter,  and  obllinate  fevers  in  fummcr ; 
where  the  ipiritsaredeprefled,  and  rcnviered  dull ;  and  where,  to  complete  the  catalogue 
of  ills  and  inconveniences,  innumerable  holts  of  frogs,  in  the  warm  feaibn,  both  by  night 
aiid  day,  deafen  the  car  witli  their  inccllant  croakings! 
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CHAP.  XXV.  —  STATE  IN  WHICH  THH  AUTHOR  FOUND  MKSSINA  AFTER  THB 
EARTHgUAKE  IN  I783. — ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CALAMITOUS  ACCIDENTS  WHICH 
B£F£L    THAT    UNFORTUNATE    CITY. 

Great  numbers  of  the  people  of  Scilla  drove  ncd  by  the  waves  ofthefca. — A  long  range  of  pa- 
laces adjoining  to  the  harbour,  atmojl  all  deJlro\<cd.  '—Prodigious  number  of  edifices  within, 
the  city  either  thrown  down,  or  on  the  point  of  falling — Wooden  JJjcds  erected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Mcjftnci  to  lodge  in  till  the  houfes  could  be  rebuilt. — Injurious  effects  produced  by 
fear  which  had  feized  entirely  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.—  Account  of  the  different 
dreadful  Jhocks  which  laid  wajle  the  city,  and  circumflances  by  which  they  proceeded  and 
accompanied.— Other  fhocks  followed,  but  fucccfjively  weaker. — The  buildings  of  which 
the  foundation  was  granite  leafl  damaged. — The  mole,  which  was  confiruclcd  in  ground 
not  fufficiently  folid,  entirely  carried  away  and  buried  in  thefea. — Enumeration  of  the 
piore  conftderahle  edifices  which  were  reduced  to  ruins. — Incalculable  loffes  fufiained  by  the 
deflruilion  of  the  monuments  of  the  arts,  and  the  property  buried  under  the  ruins,  or  con- 
fumed  by  the  fires  which  broke  out  after  the  earthquake  in  dijfcrent  parts  of  the  city.— 
Exertions  of  the  King  of  theTwo  Sicilies  to  refiore  Mefftna  to  its  former  flour ijhingjiate. 

IN  the  forenoon  of  the  1 4th  of  Odober,  1  left  the  Eolian  ifles,  and  failed  from  Li- 
pari,  in  a  felucca,  for  Meflina,  which  is  diftant  from  that  ifland  thirty  miles,  but  where 
I  did  not  arrive  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day  ;  partly  from  having  flopped  fome  time 
to  make  obfervations  on  the  granites  of  Melazzo,  and  from  the  want  of  wind,  which 
obliged  the  mariners  to  have  recourfe  to  their  oars.  With  thefe  iflands  I  was  to  difmifs 
every  idea  of  volcanos  cither  flill  burning  or  extinft,  as  that  part  of  Sicily  to  which  I 
was  approaching  exhibited  not  the  leaft  t.-ace  of  that  nature.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay 
that  at  different  times  it  may  not  have  fuffered  by  their  deflrudtive  effects,  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  partial  earthquakes,  that  is,  thofp  which  are  felt  through  a 
not  very  extenfive  traft  of  country,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  a  volcano,  originate 
either  mediately  or  immediately  from  that  volcano.  In  fad,  what  ifland  has  fuffered 
more  in  this  manner  than  Sicily,  and  that  from  nourifhing  within  its  bofom  the  Etneaix 
conflatrrations  ?  When  I  travelled  in  thofe  parts,  the  dreadful  effeds  of  the  earthquake 
of  1783  were  the  common  fubjeft  of  difcourfe.  On  my  entering,  in  the  felucca,  the 
Strait  of  Meflina,  fome  of  the  people  who  were  with  me  pointed  out  to  me  thefhore  of 
Scilla  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  drowned  at  that  calamitous  time.  A  dread- 
ful fhock  of  an  earthquake  took  place,  about  noon,  on  the  5th  of  February  of  the 
above  year,  which  terrifying  the  people  of  Scilla,  they  fled  in  crowds  to  the  fhore,  when, 
about  eight  o'clock  the  following  night,  according  to  the  Italian  reckoning  *,  another 
violent  fnock  fucceeded,  in  which  the  waves  rofe  fo  high  that  they  covered  the  whole 
fhore  and  out  of  more  than  a  thoufand  pcrfons  who  were  there  collefted,  among  whom 
was  the  prince  of  Scilla  himlelf,  not  one  efcaped  to  relate  and  mourn  the  fate  of  the 
reft.  The  furious  waves,  rufhing  into  the  Strait,  penetrated  to  the  harbour  of  Meflina, 
and  nearly  ;unk  the  veffcls  there  at  anchor. 

".Vhen  I  a.  rived  oppofitc  to  the  city,  I  began  to  fee  the  fatal  and  ruinous  efFccls  of  this 
dreadtu!  eatthquakc.  The  curvature  of  the  harbour  was  formerly  embellifhed  for  the 
extent  of  siiO  c  thaii  ^  milo,  with  a  continued  range  of  f'uperb  palaces,  three  (lories  in 
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height,  ufiially  called  the  Palazzata,  inhabited  by  merchants  and  other  perfons  of  optj- 
Knee,  which  formed  a  kind  of  iuperb  amphitheatre.  The  upper  ftory  and  a  part  of 
the  fecond  of  thefo  buildings  were  entirely  thrown  down,  the  lower  greatly  torn  and 
damaged,  and  the  whole  of  this  extcniivc  pile  defcrted  by  its  inhabitants. 

When  I  entered  fhc  city,  tvcry  objcd  whicli  met  my  view  tended  to  awaken  nielan- 
clicly  fentiments  and  conimiferation.  Excepting  fome  of  the  wider  and  more  fre- 
quented flrcets,  the  refl;  were  all  heaps  of  ruins,  cither  piled  up  on  each  fide,  or  fcat- 
ttrt'd  in  the  middle,  and  renderinc;  it  impoflible  to  pafs  them.  Many  of  the  houles 
were  fiill  in  the  fame  ruinous  Hate  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  earthquake  ; 
fome  entirely,  dcflrcyed  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  others  half  thrown  down,  and 
others  flill  (funding,  or  rather  hanging  in  the  air,  merely  from  the  fupport  afforded  by 
the  ruins  around  them.  'Ihofe  which  had  efcaped  this  deflrudion  appeared  as  if  pre- 
fcrvcd  by  a  miiacle,  torn  and  rent  as  they  were.  The  cathedral  was  among  the  number 
(if  thef'"  fortunate  edifices.  This  is  a  fpacious  building,  of  Gothic  architedurc.  lis  in- 
terior has  futfered  little  or  no  damage.  It  is  embeliilhed  with  a  number  of  columns 
of  granite  brought  from  an  ancient  Grecian  temple,  which  once  flood  on  the  Faro  (or 
titrait  of  Medina ^S  and  with  elegant  Mofaic  work  wrought  with  the  mofl  beautiful  jaf- 
pers  of  Sicily. 

The  deftruclion  of  fo  great  a  number  of  houfes  as  were  thrown  down  by  this  dreadful 
earthquake  obliged  the  people  of  Meflina  to  take  refuge  in  wooden  flieds  built  for  the 
cccaficn,  many  of  which  were  flill  Ifanding  when  I  was  there.  They  had  begun,  how- 
ever, to  rebuild  the  houfes,  but  on  a  dilTeient  plan  from  the  old  ones.  They  had  ob- 
fcrved  that  tht  higheft  had  fuflered  mofl,  and  th;.t,  in  the  violent  fhocks  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  beams,  by  continually  and  forcibly  beating  againfl  the  walls,  had  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  edifice.  They  therefore  rcfolvcd  to  build  them  lower,  and  lo  coiilfrutl 
ihc  wood-work  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  in  cafe  of  a  iimilar  vifitation,  the  fliock  Ihould  be 
luflaiiicd  by  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  not  by  a  part  only.  This  precaution,  it 
is  evident,  mull  be  of  the  greatell  utility,  fiiould  the  city  .igain  fuffer  a  calamity  of  this 
nature. 

Though  it  was  now  nearly  the  fixth  year  fince  that  dreadful  difafter,  confiderable 
remains  of  the  dread,  ccnffcrnation,  and,  1  may  fay,  ftupefadion,  which  ufually  accom- 
pany great  terrors,  were  flill  maiiifelt  in  the  minils  iif  the  people  of  Meffiiia.  They  had 
flill  prefent  in  their  memory  all  the  circumflances  of  (hat  dreadful  time^  uor  could  I 
lilten  to  the  narrative  they  gave  of  tlu  in  without  fliuddering. 

That  ancient  city,  which  had  (b  repeatedly  fuffered,  was  not  deflroyed  by  one  but 
fevi  ral  earthquakes,  which  lalfcd  in  fuccefVivc  fhncks,  from  the  5lh  (j  the  7tli  of 
I'Vlruaiy  1783.  The  mofl  dtffruclive  was  that  of  the  5thj  but  an  interval  of  fome 
minutes  elapfing  between  the  full  and  fece.nd  fhock,  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  quit 
thtir  houfes,  and  fly  to  the  open  ]  lain.  I  knee  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  killed 
was  not  pioportioiiaif  to  the  quantity  ul  ruin-;.     They  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred. 

In  a  memoir  relative  lo  the  earthquakes  in  that  part  (jf  C'alabria  oppolite  to  Meliina, 
whicii  happened  at  the  faine  time,  it  is  laid  tliat,  before  the  firfl  fhock,  the  de);.;b  in  the 
city  began  to  howl  violently,  and  were  killed  by  public  order.  On  my  enquiring  of  the 
people  ot  the  country,  they  aflured  me  tiiat  the  hti  was  falle,  and  that  no  other  pheno- 
menon ])receded  this  calamity  but  the  flight  of  the  ica-mews  and  Ibme  oiher  birds  iVoiu 
the  fea  to  the  mountains,  as  they  ulually  do  on  the  approach  of  a  temped.  A  very 
vioUnt  noifc,  rcfembling  that  of  a  iiunsber  of  carriages  rattling  over  a  flone-fiidgc,  was 
tile  firfl  fyn'.ptotii,  whiie  at  the  fame  time  a  thick  cloud  arolc  from  Calabria,  which  was 
ihe  centre  of  the  eaitliquake,  the  propagation  of  which  was  fucccflivdy  apparent  by  the 

-i  fall 
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fall  of  buildings  from  the  point  of  the  Faro  to  the  city  of  Medina,  as  if  ai  that  point  a 
mine  had  been  fired  wiiich  extended  along  the  fliore  and  continued  into  the  city.  The 
Ihock  was  tnoft  violent,  and  the  mot'on  extremely  irregular.  In  no  part  were  any  fuv 
or  fparks  obferved.  Tlie  ground  along  the  fliore  opened  in  fiffures  parallel  to  it ;  and 
though  in  fume  places  thele  continued  more  than  a  month,  the  dread  and  conlternation 
with  which  every  one  was  feized,  prevented  any  attempt  to  meafure  them. 

After  the  lirft  fliock,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  took  place  about  noon,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  the  earth  continued  inceflantly  to  tremble,  fometimes  with  a  lli^hter  and 
fometimes  a  more  violent  motion  ;  till  at  eight  the  following  night  another  tremendous 
lliock,  which  was  fatal  to  the  people  of  Scilla,  completed  the  de;lrurtion  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  fabrics  of  Meffina.  The  earthquakes  did  not  ceafe  till  the  7th,  when  an- 
other dreadful  Ihock  fpent  its  rage  upon  the  ruins. 

From  that  tinie  till  my  arrival  at  Mcflina,  fliocks  have  continued  to  be  felt,  but  gra^ 
dually  diminilhing  in  force  and  number;  and  in  1789  and  1790,  only  four  or  five 
were  obferved,  and  thofe  fo  extremely  feeble,  that,  in  any  other  country  lefs  affeded 
by  fear  and  alarm,  they  might  not  have  been  noticed,  or  not  fuppofed  to  be  earth, 
quakes  *. 

The  lofs  was  inimenfe,  and  is  dilHcult  to  calculate.  Confidering  the  buildings  alon;*, 
it  may  be  aflerted  without  hefitation,  that,  dividing  them  into  four  parts,  two  were 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  the  third  half  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  fourth  greatly  da. 
maged.  Among  the  latter  were  the  houfes  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hillf, 
which  have  for  their  foundation  granite,  as  we  fhall  notice  again  in  another  place. 
(Chap.  XXIX.)  Thofe  which  were  molt  completely  ruined,  and  likevvife  the  lirll: 
to  fall,  were  fuch  as  Rood  in  the  plain,  and  efpecially  on  the  curvature  of  tlie  har- 
bour, on  a  ground  lefs  folid,  as  it  had  been  formed  by  the  wafliing  and  depofitions  of 
the  fea.  The  mole  of  the  harbour,  which  e.\tended  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and 
was  rcibrted'to  for  the  beauty  of  the  profpedt,  was  entirely  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea, 
fo  that  no  veilige  of  it  remained  to  point  out  where  it  once  was. 

Among  the  ruined  editices  the  moil  <  onfiderable  was  the  above-mentioned  Palaz' 
zjta,  called  li'.ewife  the  marit'.M  theatre;  the  royal  t- ilace  ;  the  palace  of  the  fe- 
natc,  Oi"  noblj  architeclure ;  the  exchange  of  the  merchau  s :  'he  celebrated  college, 
with  the  .M.iple  annexed;  the  church  and  p-ofcilional-houi  >  the  ex-jefults  ;  the 
archbilhop's  palace,  with  the  bafiiica  of  San.  Iviccolo;  the  feiiuu, .ry  of  the  clergy,  the 
hall  of  the  tribunals,  the  church  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Theatines ;  that  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  of  the  priory  of  the  Hierofolymitans,  with  feveral  other  fabrics  both 
f.icred  and  profane  ;  without  inentioning  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  opulent  citizens, 
all  of  an  eU'gant  architedure. 

•   In  '.lu  following  years,  however,  tarlbquakes  again  renewfd  the  terrors  of  the  people.    The  following 
ib  ihe  ixir.ict  of  i  kucr  from  the  Abb.ite  Ci.iii)  to  luc,  of  the  I  ilh  of  May  1792  : 


"  YciUrday  wc  had  a  w'lolc  day.  m  1  may  l.iy,  full  of  earthqiiakfs. 
but  all  flight,  at:d  wliith  occaftoiicil  no  il.iri.igt:." 

I  irnbrace  wilh  the  ut.iioll  ['Kalun  lliii  oppo;  tuiilty  of  thuspuhli:' 
judicc  to  the  mtius  of  this  my  iUuiliious  Iriciul,  the  MLiruitle  nob! 


1  collated  at)  many  as  thirty  Ihocks, 

•n.c^Tliifj  my  gratituile  to  and  doing 
'  cnieiitioned,  and  whoiu  lihall 


',1111  ha'.  •  occuhoa  to  ate. 


i.  he  liveried  in  the  lludits  of  pliilofopliy  and  n  itural  hiMory,  he  had  tiie  jjoodnet.i  to  accompany  me  ia 
my  cxcuifions  in  dilf'-reiit  parti  of  tiis  criniry,  and  It's  Lientific  a'iillance  was  of  the  jricateit  advantage  ti> 
me.  This  alli;ta.ice  Ue  not  only  atfordeJ  uie  wtien  prelent,  but  even  whin  ablent,  rurriilhing  me  with  various 
loc.ll  notices  which  n'-gh:  render  my  accjunts  relative  to  thofe  cotintries  m.)re  iiiterelUn.; ;  and  his  Iminilry 
and  citcumfucction  m  ilie  eitatnination  of  naiuie,  and  his  fiiicere  love  of  the  inveftiga'.iuii  of  truth,  k^v.^ 
•o  doubt  ot  the  acciir."  "■  of  hii  obkrviilious. 
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It  is  inipoirible  to  cftimate  the  lofs  fiilTercd  by  the  deflruclion  of  the  numerous  monu- 
ments ol"  tlie  arts,  libraries,  and  galleries  of  pitluresi  with  which  Mellina  was  embel- 
lilhed,  where  the  imitative  arts  had  long  flouridied. 

Equally  impoflible  is  it  to  calculate  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  valuable  effetfts  that  w  ore 
buried  beneath  the  ruins,  or  burned  in  the  fires  which  after  the  earthquake  broke  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  city;  We  muft  alfo  add  the  expencc  of  building  the  wooden 
flieds  and  huts  neceflary  to  flielter  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  receptimi  vi  fuch  move- 
ables or  commodities  as  had  been  ^x/  '  tror-  the  ruins;  which  expcnce  was  extremely 
great  from  the  high  price  to  wl.'ch  .li'  :'v  lUiterials  for  building  immediately  roi'e,  and 
the  great  wages  required  by  vi  <  rkm  .\  of  overy  kind. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  ihcfe  ioifes  and  cxpences,  which  muft  greatly  have  impo- 
veriflied  the  country,  not  a  imgle  merchant  became  a  bankrupt ;  a  circumftance  which 
redounds  highly  to  the  honour  of  Meflina,  as  it  is  certain  that  no  event  can  happen 
which  furnilhes  a  more  plaufible  excufe  to  the  fraudulent  dealer  than  an  earthquake. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  omitted  no  mean  !  yy  contribute  to  the  reftora- 
tinn  of  Mellina.  He  has  exempted  it  from  all  puoKc  impoits,  given  confiderable  fums 
from  his  own  purfe,  granted  a  free  port,  jurifdidion  of  magiftrates,  &c.  Yet  the  im- 
menfe  loffcs  the  city  has  fufFered,  notwithftanding  every  afliftance,  cannot  be  repaired 
under  a  great  le  .^th  of  time. 

The  buildings  '.  .ve  fince  been  confiderably  increafed  and  improved,  fo  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  c'vy  is  now  rebuilt,  and  the  j>eople  have  left  the  (beds  and  taken  poifef- 
fion  of  the  new  houfes. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  this  concife  relation  of  the  late  dreadful  earthquakes  at  Meilina, 
and  their  confequences,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  and  learned  reader.  We 
will  now  pr;>weed  to  the  defcription  of  other  objects  deferving  attention  in  this  celebrated 
flrait  and  its  mountainouti  onvirons. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. OBSERVATIONS    ON    SCVLLA    AND    CHARVBDIS. 

ji  kind  of  confufed  noijc,  like  the  barking  of  dogs ^  heard  on  approaching  the  rock  of  ScyUa,. 
produced  by  the  dojhingof  the  •waves  ofthefea. — Images  highly  refanbliiig  nature  exhi- 
bited by  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  pcrfoni/iciitions  of  Scylla. — The  appearance  of  this  rock 
the  fame  at  prefent  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  poet. —  I'hefea  there  of  the  fame  hci;^ht  as 

formerly.— 'Great  danger  ofdajhing  on  the  rock  of  Scylla  when  the  current  runs  from  fouth 
to  norths  and  impetuous  foulh  wind  blows  at  the  fame  time. — Mariners  at  Mcjjinay  whofe 
buftnefs  it  is  to  ajfifl  ve/fels  in  danger. — Ships  eqfily  wrecked  without  this  ajpfiance,  though 
thofc  who  Jleer  them  Jliould  be  very  expert  feamen. — Tempeft  ohfervedby  the  author  in  the 
Strait  of  MeJJina^  and  the  courage  with  which  ihefe  Mejfmefe  failirs  brought  a  vcffel  in 
diflrefs  fafely  into  harbour. — Precife  fiiuation  of  Charyhdis. — Until  the  prefent  time  con- 

fidered  as  a  true  whirlpool. — The  fragments  of  Jhips  /wallowed  up  in  it  carried,  as  fame 
have  believed,  thirty  miles. — Anecdote  relative  to  this  opinion.—  Phenomena  of  the  current 
of  the  Strait,  which  afcends  anddcfrcnds  by  intervals.  —  Vifit  of  the  author  to  Charybdis.'— 
Its  appearance  asfirflfeenfrom  the  Jhore.—Obfervations  made  on  a  nearer  approach,  and 
on  entering  it  in  a  boat. — Charybdis  not  properly  a  whirlpool,  but  an  inceffant  motion  of 
agitated  waters ,  which  afcend,  defcend,  dufl),  and  rebound. —  Confcquences  which  fol- 
lowed on  throwing  certain  bodies  into  it. — No  gulph  below  Charybdis. — Depth  of  the  fea 
much  lefs  there  than  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait. — Charybdis  cannot  even  be  called  a 
•whirlpool  in  tempefluous  weather. — Caufe  of  the  lofs  of  jlnps  that  are  drawn  into  it.— 
Recent  jhipwreck  which  happened  in  it  without  any  appearance  of  a  whirlpool. — Origin 
of  this  error. — None  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  mentioned  Chtirybdis,  Jay  that 
they  had  vifitcd  and  examined  it.  —  Charybdis  twelve  miles  difiant  from  Scyl'a,  though 
Homer  flyles  it  very  near. — Improbable  that  any  Juch  change  can  have  taken  place  in  the 
Strait  of  Mcjfina,  as  to  have  removed  Charybdis  fo  far  from  Scylla. — Change  that  has 
happened  in  the  prefent  age,  much  pojlcrior  to  the  date  of  the  accounts  of  a  number  of 
writers  who  place  Charybdis  in  the  fit  nation  where  it  is  now  found. — Truth  and  phyfical 
explanation  of  the  proverb,  that  "  he  who  endeavours  i  j  Jhun  Charybdis  dajhes  upon 
Scylla."  —  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  according  to  the  ancients, dangerous  from  frequent  tempcfls 
and  (hipwrecks. — Very  different  in  the  prefent  times. — Enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  this  dif 
ference. — It  probably  is  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  navigation. 
— Examples  in  proof  of  this  afforded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SCYLLA  and  Charybdis,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  are  two  fea-monfters 
whofe  dreadful  jaws  are  continually  diftended  to  fwallovv  unhappy  laariners  ;  the  one 
fituated  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  extremity  of  the  (trait  of  Medina,  where 
Sicily  fronts  Italy. 

Pfxtnim  Scylla  latiia,  iaeviim  Impiacatn  Charjbdii 
Obliilet,  aiqiic  iir.o  barathri  tcr  T-irfUr  \  .'llos 
Soibet  in  ;\briiptuin  fludiu,  rurf^iqiif  fub  auras 
r.rijjit  alicrnoii,  et  fidera  verberat  uiiiia. 
At  Scyllam  citoia  coliibft  fpiLincn  lattbrls 
Oia  cxf  rtantem,  tt  nave»  in  faxa  tr:ilitiitem. 
Frfma  hominis  facios  ct  piilcliro  pettorc  virgo 
rube  tcniu  }  poftrtma  iinmani  corpore  prillis 
Dtlphinum  caudas  utero  commifTa  hiporuin. 

ViRC.  TEneid,  lib.  iii. 
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Far  on  the  li^ht  her  dofj*  foul  Scvll.i  hides ; 
Charybdis  roarinjj  on  the  left  prclidis, 
And  in  htr  jjreedy  wliiilpool  fucks  the  tides. 
Then  Ipoiils  them  from  below  ;  1^i^h  tiiry  driv'n, 
'I'he  w.ivcs  mount  up  and  wafh  the  face  oi  heav'n. 
Hut  Scylla  from  her  den,  witli  open  jaw», 
The  fiiikinjr  vefltl  in  her  oildy  drawi, 
I'hen  daftics  on  tlic  rocks ;  a  human  face. 
And  virgin  bofoni,  hide  her  ta  I'a  dil'^^racc  ; 
Ker  paits  oblcene  belt)\v  the  waves  dirccnd. 
Withdo^s  incius'd,  and  in  a  duljiliin  end. 


D  R  V  D ::  M . 


I  have  no  ilifficulty  in  availing  inyfolf  of  the  dcfcription  of  a  poet  in  a  work  dedicated 
to  the  iiivodirration  of  truth  ;  nor  fliall  I  hofitatc  to  cite  finiilar  pailages  from  another 
poet,  iincc,  however  cxapgerated  th  le  may  be  by  tiic  gl>)wiiig  colours  of  iin;iginmii'!i, 
they  contain  truth,  and  afford  a  fubjec^  for  intending  enquiries. 

I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf  to  have  merited  the  givatell  cenfure  if,  when  I  was  iu 
the  Strait  of  Mcffina,  I  had  not  vilited  tUD  places  of  which  (o  nuich  has  been  written, 
and  which  have  been  rendered  fo  fanious  by  the  numerous  Ihipwrecks  tltey  have  occa- 
fidned. 

1  firll  proceeded  in  a  fmall  boat  to  Scylhu  'I'hi.s  is  a  lofty  rock  diflant  twelve  mile.', 
from  Metlina,  which  rifts  almod  piTpt-ndicularly  frmii  thcfcj,  on  the  fliore  of  Calabria, 
and  beyond  which  is  the  fmall  city  of  the  fame  name.  1  hough  there  was  Icaicely  any 
wind,  I  began  to  hear,  two  ntiles  before  I  came  to  the  rock,  a  murmur  and  noife,  like  a 
confufed  barking  of  dogs,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  readily  dilVovercd  the  caule.  This 
rock  in  its  lower  part  contains  a  number  ol  caverns  ;  one  of  the  largell  of  which  is  called 
by  the  people  there  Dnig.:nt.  The  waves,  whtJi  in  the  lealt  agitated,  rufliing  into  rhefe 
caverns,  break,  dafh,  throw  up  frothy  bubbles,  and  thus  occalion  thefe  various  and  mul- 
tiplied founds.  I  then  perceived  with  how  much  truth  and  refemblance  of  nature  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  in  their  perfouitications  of  Scylla,  had  pourtrayed  this  fcetie,  by  defcrib- 
ing  the  monlter  they  drew  as  lurking  in  the  darknefs  of  a  vail  cavern,  furrouiided  by 
ravenous,  barking  malUffs,  together  with  wolves  to  increalc  the  horror. 

'i^'.x  d    ly  l*L>.>.r  vail*  oiiiov  >.iXxxi/t* 


HoM.  Odvss.  XII. 


Here  Scylla  bellows  f.om  her  dire  abode'. 
Tremendous  pill  !   abhnir'd  hy  man  and  ((ods  ! 
Hiilioiis  her  voice,  and  witli  Icfs  leirorn  roar 
Tlic  \vlulp>  uf  lio:i9  in  (lie  midnight  liuur. 


Pori. 


The  Creek  poet,  when  he  pourtrnys  the  rock  which  is  the  habitation  of  Scvlla, 
fmilhes  the  picture  higher  than  the  Latin,  by  reprefenting  it  as  fo  lofty  that  its  fuinmit 
is  continually  wrapped  in  the  clouds  ;  and  fo  rteep,  fmonth,  and  flippery,  that  no  mortal 
could  afcend  ir,  though  he  had  twenty  hands  and  twenty  tect. 


'l)J'i>;  «.;>L  Jr  »iJiXr  di  pin  au^ici'fixi 

Kvailt  TO  pftOt/TOT*   ij>'i»  Cl;i!TOT'  a»S,'i 

KiiMb  i;^ii  >!'ft»»i»,  c;  r'  iitC'i^ii,  »mt'  fv  OTift 
<);r*'  II  ii  X"i''  7'  "ii'fft,  Kxt  rjOvi;  ti(» 

llich  in  the  air  the  rock  its  fnmmit  fhiowds 
In  Lroodiiij;  ttnij>ci>s  and  in  tollin;;  tluuJs. ; 


Hom.Cd  XII. 


T.r.lJ 
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Loud  ftormi  iironnd,  and  mifts  f  Irrniil  rife, 
Beat  its  bleak  brow,  and  iiitcrctpt  tlie  lldi-s. 
When  all  the  broad  expanlion  bright  with  d.iy  • 
Glows  with  th'  autumnal  or  the  fnminer  ray  ; 
The  fiimmer  and  the  antiimii  gUiw  in  vain  ; 
The  Iky  forever  hiw'rs,  for  i-vcr  cloiula  rcniiiir. 
Impervious  to  the  Hep  of  man  It  Hands ; 

'I"hou{;b  borne  by  twenty  feet,  though  arm'd  with  twenty  hands. 
Smooth  as  the  polifh  of  the  miiror  rife 
The  llippery  fides,  and  (hoot  into  the  (kicj.  Port. 

Such,  three  thoufand  years  ago,  or  nearly  fo,  appeared  the  rock  -^f  Scylla,  according 
to  the  obfervations  of  Homer ;  and  fiich  is  nearly  its  appearance  at  this  day. 

The  accuracy  of  this  truly  "  firft  great  painter  of  antiquity,"  which  has  likcwife  been 
obforved  by  fcientific  travellers  in  other  defcriptions  which  he  has  given,  (hews  that  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  fea  was  at  that  time  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  at  prefent, 
lince,  had  it  funk  only  a  few  fathoms,  it  mull  have  left  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervations  is  not  very  deep,  entirely  dry.  And  this  I  confider  as  one 
among  fevcral  ftrong  arguments,  that  the  moft  remarkable  finkingsof  the  fea  are  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Homer. 

Such  is  the  fituation  and  appearance  of  Scylla  :  let  us  now  confider  the  danger  it  oc- 
cafions  to  mariners.  Though  the  tide  is  almofl:  imperceptible  in  the  open  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  very  ftrong  in  the  Strait  of  Meilina,  in  confequence  of  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  channel,  and  is  regulated,  as  in  other  places,  by  the  periodical  elevations  and 
depreflions  of  the  water.  Where  the  flow  or  current  is  accompanied  by  a  wind  blowing 
the  fame  way,  vcfTels  have  nothing  to  fear ;  frnce  they  either  do  not  enter  the  Strait, 
both  the  wind  and  the  flream  oppofmg  them,  but  call  anchor  at  the  entrance  ;  or  if 
both  are  favourable  enter  on  full  iail,  and  pafs  through  with  fuch  rapidity  that  they  feeni 
to  fly  over  the  water.  But  when  the  current  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  the  north 
wind  blows  hard  at  the  fame  time,  the  fliip  which  expedted  eafily  to  pafs  the  Strait  with 
the  wind  in  its  fliern,  on  its  entering  the  channel  is  refifled  by  the  oppofite  current,  and 
impelled  by  two  forces  in  contrary  dircdions,  is  rt  length  daflied  on  the  rock  of  Scylla, 
or  driven  on  the  neighbouring  fands ;  unlefs  the  pilot  fliall  apply  for  the  fuccour  necef- 
fary  for  his  prefcrvation.  For  to  give  afllftance  in  cafe  of  fuch  accidents,  four-and-twenty 
of  the  ftrongefl:,  boldeft,  and  moil  experienced  failors,  well  acquainte''  '  h  the  place, 
are  flationed  night  and  day  along  the  fliore  of  Meflina,  who,  at  the  re't' .; '  of  "ms  fired 
as  fignals  ofdiflrefs  from  any  veflel,  haften  to  its  afliftance,  and  tow  i  with  r  jf  their 
light  boats.  The  current,  where  it  is  ftrongefl,  does  not  extend  ovc^  '  ■:  wh  .-.  Strait, 
but  winds  through  it  in  intricate  meanders,  with  the  courfe  of  whicii  ti  1'^  I'l- p.  m  per- 
fectly acquainted,  and  are  thus  able  to  guide  the  (hip  in  fuch  a  .  .  r.  ;<.-  v:  J  it. 
Should  the  pilot,  however,  confiding  in  his  own  (kill,  contemn  d  '^  '  '  v  '.  ir.ce, 
however  great  his  ability  or  experience,  he  would  run  the  moll  im..ia.  ax.  ..^  of  oeing 
Ihipwrecked.  In  this  agitation  and  conflict  of  the  waters,  forced  one  way  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  driven  in  a  contrary  diredion  by  the  wind,  it  is  ufclefs  to  throw  the  line  to  dif- 
cover  the  depth  of  the  bottom,  the  violence  of  the  current  frequently  carrying  the  lead 
almofl  on  the  furfiice  of  the  water.  The  ftrongeft  cables,  though  fome  feet  in  circum- 
ference, break  like  (mall  cords.  Should  two  or  three  anchors  be  thrown  out,  the  bottom 
is  fo  rocky  that  they  either  take  no  hold,  or,  if  they  fliould,  are  foon  loofened  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Every  expedient  afforded  by  the  art  of  navigation,  though  it 
might  fucceed  in  faving  a  (hip  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  the  tremen- 
dous ocean,  is  ufelefs  here.  The  only  means  of  avoiding  being  dalhed  agalnft  the  rocks, 
VOL.  V.                                               MM  or 
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or  driven  upon  the  fands,  in  the  midfl:  of  thi* furious  contell  of  the  winds  and  waves,  is 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  (kill  and  courage  of  thefe  McfFmefe  fcamcMi. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  aflcrtion,  I  mi|^lu  adduce  many  iiiilances  rchitcd  to  me 
by  perfons  defervincj  of  credit.  But  I  was  myfeif  an  eye-\vitnel"s  to  the  fituation  of  a 
trading  vefTcl  from  Marfeilles,  which  had  one  d;  y  entered  the  Strait  by  the  mout!i  on 
the  north  fide,  at  the  time  that  I  was  on  a  hill  looking  towards  the  fea.  The  current 
and  a  north  wind,  which  then  blew  Itrong,  being  both  in  its  favour,  the  vefTcl  proceeded 
under  full  fail  into,  and  had  pailed  one  half  of  the  Strait,  when  on  a  fudden  the  iky  be- 
came cvercaft  with  thick  clouds,  and  violent  gults  of  wind  arofo,  which  in  an  inilant 
changed  the  diredion  of  the  current,  juid  turned  up  the  fea  from  its  bottom  I'lie  ma- 
riners had  fcarcely  time  to  hand  the  fails,  while  the  furious  waves  broke  over  the  (hip  on 
every  fide.  Whether  they  merely  followed  the  praiE^ice  ufual  with  (hips  in  dillrefs,  or 
whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the  laudable  cuQoui  of  the  .Mcinnefe,  I  cannot  fay  ; 
but  they  fired  two  guns:  immediately  upon  wh'ch  one  of  the  barks  employed  on  this 
fervice  hadened  to  the  alliftance  of  the  diflrelled  vcfl'el,  and  taking  it  in  tow,  began  tc> 
make  every  exertion  to  carry  it  fafely  into  the  harbour. 

If  I  had  feen  with  fear  and  (huddcring  the  danger  of  the  failors  on  board  tlie  vcfTel, 
which  I  expelled  every  moment  would  be  fwallowetl  up  in  the  waves ;  I  beheld  with 
wonder  and  pleafure  the  addrefs  and  bravery  of  the  iMeflincfe  mariners,  who  had  uniler^ 
taken  to  (teer  fafely  through  lb  (lormy  a  fea  the  (In'p  entruiled  to  their  care.  They 
extricated  it  from  the  current  which  injpelled  it  towards  deflruction  ;  changed  the  helm 
to  this  fide  or  to  that ;  reefed  or  let  out  the  fails,  as  the  wind  increafed  or  abated  j  avoided 
the  impetuous  (hocks  of  the  waves  by  meeting  tluin  v.ith  the  prow,  or  oppofing  to  them 
the  fide,  as  either  method  appeared  mod  proper  to  break  tlicir  violence;  and  by  thefe 
and  other  manoeuvres  wiiich  I  am  unable  to  dcfcrihe,  tlide  brave  mariners,  amid  this 
dreadful  conflict  of  the  fea  and  the  winds,  fuccceded  in  tlieir  undertakhig,  and  brought 
the  vefl'el  fafe  into  the  harbour. 

But  enough  of  Scylla:  —  we  will  now  proceed  to  Charybdis.  This  is  fituated  within 
the  Strait,  in  that  part  of  the  fea  which  lies  between  a  projection  of  land  named  Punta 
Secca,  and  another  projection  on  which  (lands  the  tower  called  Lni'tcrnn,  or  the  light- 
houfe,  a  light  being  placed  at  its  top  to  guide  veifcls  which  may  enter  the  harbour  by 
night. 

On  confulting  tlic  authors  who  have  written  of  C'harybdis,  we  find  that  they  all  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  a  whiWpool.  The  lirll  who  has  aliened  this  is  Homer,  who  lias  rtpre- 
fcnted  Charybdis  as  a  monfter  which  three  limes  in  a  day  drinks  uj)  tlu  water,  and  three 
times  vomits  it  forth. 


^—  Jia   X:t^ladl{  anftjj'cioJ'l  ^!>.OC>l'j.(« 

Deiieath  Cliarylijis  fiolds  licr  hin'lUnuis  w'^n 
Midtt  10.11  iii}r  wliitlpiMiU   ii'iil  alifuii)^  iiif  tiiaiii ; 
'riiticc  ill  liir  giilplis  the  huiliiijj  Itiii  Inbrulc, 
Tliiicc  in  dire  tliumlcth  liic  rcfiindii  llic  tiJe. 


ii'jv.  Odvss.  \ri. 
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The  defcription  of  Virgil  above  cited  diHers  from  that  of  Homer  onh  in  placing  a  deop 
Rulpli  below.  Strabo,  Ifiilorus,  Tzetzes,  Ilefychius,  Didymus,  Kudathius,  &c.  rep-.at 
the  fame.  The  C'ount  de  Buflon  atlopts  the  idea  of  Homer  in  full  confidi  nee,  and  places 
Charybdis  among  the  moil  celebrated  whirlpools  of  the  fea  ;  "  Charybdis,  in  the  Strait 
of  Melliaa,  abforbs  and  njects  the  water  three  times  in  twenty-lour  hours  •."     Strabo 

*    U'jffoii,  Hill.  Nat.  torn.  ii.  in  umo. 
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rclls  us,  that  the  fragments  of  (hips  fwallowed  up  in  this  whirlpool  are  carried  by  the 
current  to  the  fliore  of  Tauromenium  (the  prcfcnt  Taorinina),  thirty  miles  dillant  ironi 
Charybdis  *.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  an  amufing  though  tragical  anecdote 
is  related  of  one  Colas,  a  Meflinean  diver,  who,  fron)  being  able  to  remain  a  long  lime 
under  the  water,  had  acquired  the  furname  of  Pcfcc  (the  filli).  It  is  reported  that  Fre- 
ilorick  King  of  Sicily,  coming  toMefllna  purpofely  to  fee  him,  made  trial  of  his  abilities 
with  a  cruel  kind  of  liberality,  by  throwing  a  golden  cup  into  Charybdi'^,  which,  if  he 
lM-ou[;ht  it  up,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  refolution  and  dexterity.  The  hardy  diver, 
after  having  twice  alloniflied  the  fpeOators  by  remaining  under  water  a  prodigious 
length  of  time,  when  he  plunged  a  third  time  appeared  no  more  j  but  fome  days  after 
liis  body  was  found  on  thecoall:  near  Taormina. 

j'rom  the  authontlcs  here  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  Charybdis  has  hitherto  been 
conlidcred  as  a  real  whirlpool  by  both  ancient  and  modern  travellers  who  have  given 
any  account  of  it. 

As  1  was  therefore  fo  near  fo  this  celebrated  place,  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  af- 
cerlain  if  pcfiihl?  w  hat  it  really  is.     It  is  dilbnt  from  the  fliore  of  Meflina  about  750 
feet,  and  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  cohfaroy  not  from  the  agitation  of  the 
waves,  as  fome  liave  fuppofed,  but  from  kvAh;  and  <;^a£H;  i.  e.  the  bsaiitiful  tower,  from 
the  light-houfe  eroded  near  it  for  the  guidance  of  veflbls.     The  phenomenon  of  the 
calolaro  is  obfervable  when  the  current  is  defcending;  for  when  the  current  fets  in  from 
he  north,  the  pilots  call  it  the  dejiendi7i^  rema  t,  or  current ;  and  when  it  runs  from 
he  fouth,  the  afcuidit}^  rcma.     Ihe  current  afccnJs  or  defcends  jit  the  rifmg  or  fetting; 
.f  the  moon,  and  continues  for  fix  hours.    In  the  interval  between  each  afcent  or  defcent 
there  is  a  calm  which  lafls  at  lead  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  not  longer  than  an  hour. 
Afterwards,  at  the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  moon,  the  current-  enters  from  the  north,  mak- 
ing various  angles  of  incidence  with  the  fliore,  and  at  length  reaches  the  c.alofaro.    This 
delay  fometimes  continues  two  hours.     Sometimes  it  immediately  falls  into  the  calofard," 
and  then  experitnce  has  taught  that  it  is  a  certain  token  of  bad  weather. 

As  I  was  alTured  by  the  pilots  )no(t  experienced  in  this  practical  knowledge,  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  viliting  the  calofaro,  I  refolvcd  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  opportunity. 
The  bark  in  which  I  made  the  expenment  was  managed  by  four  expert  mariners,  who 
perceiving  me  fomewhat  intimidated  as  I  approached  the  place,  encouraged  me,  and 
afiin-cd  me  they  would  give  me  a  very  near  view  of  the  calofaro,  and  even  carry  me  into 
it  without  the  l.all  danger. 

When  I  obferved  Charybdis  from  the  fliore,  it  appeared  like  a  group  of  tumultuous 
waters ;  which  group  as  I  approached  became  more  extenfive  and  more  agitated.  I 
was  carried  to  the  edge,  where  I  (hipped  fome  time  to  make  the  rcquifite  obfervations, 
an  J  was  then  convinced,  beyond  the  ihadcw  of  a  doubt,  that  what  1  faw  was  by  no 
no  means  a  vortt  x  or  a  whirlpool. 

Uydrologills  teach  us  that  by  a  whirlpool  in  a  running  water  we  are  to  underfiand 
thai  circular  courle  wiiich  it  takes  in  certain  circumllances ;  and  that  this  courfe  or  re- 
volutio  .  generates  in  tiie  middle  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  of  a  greater  or  lets  depth,  the 
internal  lides  ot  which  have  a  Ipiral  motion.  But  I  perceived  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  cal /faro.  Its  revolving  motion  was  circumfcribed  to  a  circle  of  at  moll  an  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  within  which  limits  there  was  no  incurvation  of  any  kind  nor  vertigi- 

•  KotT«T(.3i»Teii»  Ji  K«(  iia^i;Oi>T«ni  T«  rtva'yia  irafaoufiTai  i:fa>  iit«i«  m;  Tai/{o/ii««;.    Lib.  vi. 

•|  1  li>i\f  (ibfcivtil  tlirf  ji  Millin.i,  as  will  M  in  ollitr  parts  of  Sii.-ily,  words  of  the  Gvcfk  lanfrtiajfe, 
wliiili  «is  unci  iliat  lit  iliis  iCiml.  arc  llill  ritaiiiid.  i'liiu  llic  word  icwa;  derived  from  (ap«,  «  flowing  or- 
/lrc»m,  iii  i:tid  to  figiiity  liic  cun<.til  of  tin's  blrait. 
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nous  motion,  but  an  inceffant  undulation  of  agitated  waters,  which  rofe,  fell,  beat,  and 
tliiflied  on  each  other.  Yet  ihefe  irregular  motions  were  fo  far  placid,  that  nothing  was. 
to  be  feared  in  pafiing  over  the  fpot  which  1  did  ;  though  our  little  bark  rocked  very 
much  from  the  continual  agitation,  fo  that  we  were  obliged  conllantly  to  make  ufe  of 
«iur  oars  to  prevent  its  being  driven  cut  of  the  calofaro.  1  threw  fubdaiicts  of  dill'ercnt 
kinds  into  the  dream.  Such  as  were  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  water,  funk  anil  ap-. 
pcared  no  more ;  thofe  which  were  lighter  remained  on  the  furface,  but  were  foon 
driven  out  of  the  revolving  circle  by  the  agitation  of  the  water. 

Though  from  thcfe  obfervations  I  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  gulph  under  the 
calofaro,  as  oiherwife  there  would  have  been  a  whirlpool,  which  would  have  carried 
down  into  it  the  floating  fubllances,  I  determined  to  found  the  bottom  with  the  plum- 
met, and  found  its  grcateft  depth  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.  1  was  likcwife  in- 
formed, to  my  no  fmall  furprifc,  that  beyond  the  calofaro,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Strait,  the  depth  was  double. 

I  could  not  therefore  but  conclude  from  thefe  fafts,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
whirlpool  in  Charybdis.  I  fay  at  that  time,  fince  the  cafe  might  be  very  dillorcnt  when 
tJie  lea  was  icmpciluous.  I  therefore  made  enquiry  relative  to  this  of  the  pilots,  iho'c 
clpecially  who,  from  their  tried  experience,  were  appointed  by  the  public  lo  give  ailiit- 
ance  in  llorms  to  foreign  veflels,  and  who  had  frequently  feen  Charybdis  in  its  greatelt 
fury.     The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  anfwers  they  gave  me  : 

When  the  current  and  the  wind  are  contrary  to  each  other,  and  both  in  their  greateft 
violence,  efpecially  when  the  fciiocco,  or  fouth  wind,  blows,  the  Iwcliing  and  dafliing  of 
the  waves  within  the  calofaro  is  much  ftronger,  more  impetuous,  and  more  extvnlive. 
It  ihen  contains  three  or  four  fmall  whirlpools,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  greatnefs 
of  its  extent  and  violence.  If  at  this  time  fmall  veflels  are  driven  into  the  calofaro  by 
the  current  or  the  wind,  they  are  feen  to  whirl  round,  rock,  and  plunge;  but  are  never 
drawn  down  iino  the  vortex.  They  only  fink  when  fdled  with  water  by  (lie  waves 
beating  over  them.  When  veflels  of  a  larger  f.ze  are  forced  into  it,  whatever  wind  ihey 
have  they  cannot  extricate  thenifelvcs  ;  their  fails  arc  ulclefs  ;  and  after  having  been  for 
fome  time  tofled  about  by  the  waves,  if  they  are  not  aflifled  by  the  pilots  of  the  country, 
who  know  how  to  bring  them  out  uf  the  courfe  of  the  current,  they  are  turioully  driven 
upon  the  neighbouring  fliore  of  the  Lanterna,  where  they  are  wreckec',  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  crews  perifl'i  in  the  waves  *. 

If  we  confider  maturely  thcfe  fads,  we  (hall  find  that  a  great  part  of  what  has  been 
written  relative  to  Charybdis  is  very  erroneous.  We  have  feen  how  many  authors, 
from  Homer  to  the  prefent  time,  have  defcnbed  it  as  a  real  whirlpool,  or  great  gulph 
revolving  in  itfelf,  witliin  the  cirtmufercnce  of  which  fliould  any  fliip  enter  it  is  iauue- 
diatcly  drawn  to  the  centre  and  fwallowed  up.  ^Vhcn  the  current  is  dying  away,  or 
when  there  is  no  current,  this  delcriptiou  has  no  relemblance  to  truth— Charybdis  is 

•  Tlie  following  account  of  the  fhipwrcck  uf  a  veffel  in  the  lalofaio  wi.  font  mc,  aftir  my  rotiiin  fivnn 
Sicily,  hy  t-  t  .Vbbatc  (iiatiu  from  Mcflina  : 

•*  'btiut  ihiee  vvffki  ago  wc  were  fpedtalors  of  the  fiiikinp;  of  a  Ntapniitan  polaica  in  the  c.ilnfaio,  on 
hi  p»ff<gcfi;ini  Ptigiia,  laitiii  with  corn.  A  moll  violent  foulli-tallcily  wiiij  blew,  ai^d  ihevillcl,  with  all 
faili  ftt,  eiickavourcJ  to  reach  the  harbour,  ftandiiia  off  from  the  calofaro;  but  the  head  ol  the  tiiniiit 
from  the  cntiance  Ly  the  faro  took  liei,  and  die  v  lur  inipetuoiilly  into  it  ;  where,  without  biinj;  able  tu 
make  ufe  of  her  fa  I-,  (he  remained  for  fome  time  toffij  about  by  the  waves,  which  at  length  either  breaking 
of*r  her,  or  opening;  her  lidejhy  their  furio\n  beating',  Sent  hir  to  the  bottom.  The  crew,  howtvtr,  and 
a  part  of  the  caigo,  were  favtd  by  the  fpecdi'  alfillante  given  by  our  maiiiurx  in  two  fmall  barks,  who  hai 
the  courage  to  encounter  the  danger.  You  will  perceive  from  thii  in  wliai  manner  the  waves  may  fink  Ihips 
u  Chatjbdia,  without  the  ncccflity  ef  (jfpu&Dg  a  whirlpo«l." 
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then  perfeiSlly  innocent,  as  I  have  been  fully  convinced  by  my  own  obfervatlons ;  and 
even  when  it  is  agitated  and  dangerous,  it  flill  contains  no  incavation  or  gulph  of  the 
nature  of  a  v  ->rtcx,  but  merely  a  llrong  agitation  and  dafhing  of  its  waves,  which  pro- 
ducer thofc  fmall  whirlings  of  its  waters,  which  are  only  accidental,  and  nof  to  be  feared. 
So  far  likewife  is  Charybdis  from  drawing  to  itfolf  and  fwallowin'g  veflels,  that  it  rather 
repels  them  and  throws  thcni  to  a  diflancc. 

This  error  has  arifen  like  many  others  with  refpeft  to  the  produftions  of  nature. 
Homer,  in  relating  the  voyage  of  Ulyfles  through  the  Strait  6f  Meflina,  was  the  firft 
who  defcribed  Charybdis  as  an  immenfc  vortex  which  ablorbs  and  rejects  the  water, 
and  the  iliips  that  approach  it;  exemplifying  his  account  by  the  fate  of  Ibms  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  hero,  who  were  carried  away  by  the  whirlpool.  The  writers  who  came 
after  him,  whether  poets,  orators,  hiftorians,  or  geographers,  have  I'ollowed  him  in  this 
defcription,  without  any  one  of  them  taking  the  pains  to  repair  to  the  place  and  examine 
it  himfelf.  Even  Fazello  the  Sicilian,  who  was  fo  indultrious  in  afccrtaining  fa£ts,  and 
whofe  accounts  of  his  country  are  fo  accurate,  clearly  (hews  in  his  defcription  of  Cha- 
rybdis that  I'.e  had  never  obferved  it  himfelf;  and  concludes  his  narration  with  the  er- 
roneous fuppohtion  above  cited,  that  the  things  fwallowed  up  by  Charybdis  are  con- 
veyed by  fubinariue  currents  to  the  fhnres  of  'I'aormina. 

Amon  r  all  who  have  written  on  this  fubjefl,  we  only  find  Cluverius  who  feems,  at 
leaft  at  firit  view,  to  have  viiited  the  place,  I  fliall  traufcribe  his  words : 

"  Kgo  lane,  cum  Charybdis  nofcendre  gratia  aliquot  dies  Meflanfe  fubfifterem,  et  ab 
homiaibus  ejus  loci,  maximc  vero  nautis,  non  Siculis  modo,  fed  et  Belgis,  Britannis  et 
Gallis,  i|ui  hoc  fretum  frequentes  navigant,  diligentius  earn  rem  fcifcitarer,  nihil  omnino 
ccrti  ipfis  perdifcere  potui,  adeo  fcilicet  totum  negotium  onniibus  oblcurum  et  incogni- 
tum  eia'c.  'raiuiem  tamen  reperi  Charybdim,  quLU  incolis,  patriis  vocabulis,  dicitur 
Cij/oforo,  Tub  prEcdicla  ad  Mefianenfem  portum  pharo  elle  mare  rapide  fluens,  atque  in 
vortices  atlum  :  quod  non  tjic  in'  'r.acP.t  ut  tradit  Homerus,  id  d\  Jin'^ti/is  dicbus  /tTjab- 
forbct  ingenti  gurgitc,  rcvomitque  aquas,  fed  quoties  vehemcntiori  tlucfu  fretum  comi- 
tJtrr." 

"  I  remained  f)me  days  at  Mflllna,  with  a  view  to  obtain  fonie  information  relative 
to  Charybtiis  ;  but  though  I  made  every  enquiry  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  prin- 
cipally the  failors,  not  llie  Sicilian  only,  but  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Englilh,  and  French, 
who  frequently  navigate  that  llrait,  I  could  learn  nothing  fatisfadory — fo  little  was 
knovn  by  them  on  tlie  fubject.  At  length,  however,  I  found  Charybdis,  which  tha 
natives  call  CahfUro,  under  the  light-houl'e  before  mentioned,  near  the  harbour,  to  be  a 
lea  rapidly  flowing,  and  forming  vortices.  It  does  not  ahforb  the  waters  in  its  vaft  gulph, 
and  rijt(!:t  them  ihriic  in  a  Jtiy,  as  llomer  tellii  us,  but  as  often  as  the  fea  runs  high  in 
the  Strait." 

I'Vom  the  expreflion  "1  four  '  Charybdis"  wc  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  he 
made  his  obfervations  ci  the  !pot.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  does  not  explicitly 
tell  us  io  :  and  when  tr^^itiiig  of  a  phenomenon  of  which  he  was  fo  iiuxious  to  obtain  aii 
accurate  knowledge,  which  he  could  not  procure  even  from  the  Melllnefc  IVilors,  it  is 
llrongly  to  he  ). relumed  that  he  would  not  have  fiipprelled  a  circumdance  of  that  im- 
portance. :^s  Charybdis  m.iy  h:  icon  from  the  Ihore,  if  he  only  went  thither,  and 
turned  his  eyes  towards  it,  he  might  with  truth  aflert  he  had  difcovercd  it.  The  other 
adjuntts  to  his  account,  that  Charybdis  is  a  rapid  ;  a,  and  that  itabforbs  and  ro'yiCts  the 
water  in  a  dorm,  convince  me  that  he  had  not  a  jult  idea  of  it,  but  fatisficd  imnfclf  with 
the  old  tradition  coiKenungChar)bdi5. 
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It  may  be  obfervcd  that  the  fituation  of  Chai  yl'dis,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  defcribcd, 
does  not  exadly  agree  with  that  afligned  it  by  Homer,  Let  us  roier  to  the  poet,  'i'iie 
podtiefs  Circe  gives  the  following  dircdions  to  IJIyfl'cs,  withrefpcdt  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Strait  of  Medina  : 

'Oi  ii  Jv.  tDcwiXii,  0  fi\t  et/favoy  iL{:'»  ixavH    .... 
To-i"(T<{-v  <r<oYP.v;  y4>ai.M\u-,t^'»  c|«i  OJi'TTM., 

Hipli  o'er  llic  main  two  ro':k«  <x<ilt  tticri  brow  .... 

C  lofc  l)y.  a  rook  of  IiTa  cnoinKnis  lici^lit 

Bn:ik»  llie  wild  wnvis-,   aiu!  form'  :i  dangerous  flreiglit, 

T'ull  oil  Itp  crown  a  dg':.  jjrecii  hraiiclics  rife, 

And  flioot  a  Itafy  foiell  to  llic  fi<ici<i 

Brntntli,  Cliaryl  ilia  liokis  her  boi'l'ious  rcii;n 

Midd  roaiiiig  wiiiilpooU,  and  abfuibs  ih;  nuiiu. 

The  firft  of  tlic  rocks  here  mentioned  by  lionier  is  Srylla,  wliich  he  defcrihes  at 
length  ;  and  near  the  otlicr,  according  to  this  poet,  Char)  bdis  is  fimated.  The  diUancc 
from  one  of  thefe  rocks  to  the  otiier  is  an  arrow's  flight,  ;*;  y.n  J'tsirna-fta?,,  wiiich  docs 
not  at  :;11  accord  with  the  prjfent  fituation  of  Scylla.  How  aie  wc  to  cxpiiin  this  dif- 
agrrcment  ?  Siiall  we  lay  tiiat  Hoir.cr,  avaihiig  'iiinrtlf  of  t!;o  licence  ii)  which  poets  are 
indulged,  has  fpoken  hyperbolicaily  ?  1  know  not  whether  the  coniioiifcurs  in  poeiry 
will  permit  li;ch  a  li.-cnce.  Or  fliall  we  fuppofe  that  CharybJis  was  once  much  nearer 
to  .Scylla  ;  but  tliat  in  a  lotig  k-rics  nf  ages,  it  has  changed  its  place  and  removed  under 
Melfina  .''  Such  a  fugpedinn  might  pcihaps  be  f.ivourably  rvcivcd,  if  in  rOmote  times 
any  conlidcr.d)le  change  had  taken  place  in  tTj  Strait;  but  we  kiiow  not  of  any  ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  change  fo  remarkable  as  the  remov;',l  of  Ch:irybdis  froiii  its 
place,  would  have  been  palled  over  in  fdence  by  Sicilian  writers.  Within  the  preicnt 
century,  it  is  true,  this  Strait,  of  which  fo  much  has  been  faid,  has  become  narrower,  as 
wo  ihall  fee  in  Chap.  XXIX.;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  know  that  long  before  this 
event  Charybdis  was  Hruated  where  it  is  at  prefent.  The  ancient  and  uninterrupted 
tradition  vi  the  Mtllinele  relpeding  this  facl  is  confirmed  by  the  authc^rity  of  the  mod 
celebrated  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  writers.  —  Fazello  tells  us,  "  Charybdis  e.v  parte 
Siciliic,  paulo  fupra  Meffanam;" — "  Charybdis  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  Sicily,  a  little 
beyond  Melfina.  — Ovid  fays, 

♦*    nine  (go  diim  muter,  vcl  rr.c  Zaiiclxa  Charybdii 
J)cvorit  !" 

*'  Let  dire  Cliaryh'iit  in  Zanclr'an  fcas 
Devour  nic  if  I  change  !" 

Ai»d  It  is  well  known  that  /ancle  was  the  ancient  name  of  Meffana,  now  Medina. 

(zetiscs  in  Lycophron  fays,  II  Xa.  .tc?i,-  sr.'fi  M-u-rvrk  k., — "  Charybdis  is  lituaied  near 

Mellina."— Strabo  likewife,  alter  having   mentioned  M(  (lina,   proceeds,  £xun\.\^xi  xx\ 

^;'.ci,r9^;,  u,y.f.i»  -j^-j  -rr;  r.-oAiif,  t\i  t,i   src^'jui — "  Char\bdis  is  ii:i;n  in  the  Strait  a  little 

before  wc  reach  the  city.'"     Several  o'her  writers  mi^L;ut  be  cited  to  the  fame  ])urpole. 

Fr'^m  all  thele  reafons  and  hillorical  tellinionic.H  we  mull  then  conclude  that  Homer 
was  not  exad  with  refpict  to  the  fituation  o!"  Charybdis;  nor  can  it  be  a  great  oHeiice 
to  fay  that,  in  this  palUge  of  his  long  poem  he  has  certainly  nodded.  The  accuracy  of 
Irveral  '^^f  nis  defcriptions  of  varioi*  places  in  Sicily  cannot  be  deiiiid.  It  is  Inch  that 
we  nuifl  either  hippnl'e  that  he  had  nimlelf  travelled  in  ihofe  p'.ris,  as  is  the  ojiiiiioii  of 
many  j  or  ut  kail  tiiat  he  liad  procured  very  faithJui  and  eircumllantial  inlormation 
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from  others.  Of  this  the  rocks  of  Scylla  are  an  example.  But  as  to  the  fuppofed 
whirlpool  ot  Charybdis  and  its  lituatioii,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm  he  never  faw 
k  himfelf,  and  that  tlie  accounts  he  had  received  of  it  led  him  into  error. 

We  will  now  enquire  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  faying  which  became  proverbial, 
that  "  he  who  endeavours  to  avoid  Charybdis,  dafhes  upon  Scylla  ;"  and  whicli  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  who,  while  they  fought  to  fliun  one  evil,  fell  into  a 
worfe. 

On  this  fubjeft  I  likewife  made  enquiries  of  the  Meflinefe  pilots  above  mentioned,  and 
to  what  better  mailers  could  I  apply  lor  the  eiucidation  of  fuch  a  proverb  ?  They  told 
me  that  this  misfortune,  though  not  always,  ytt  frequently  happens,  unlefs  proper  mea- 
fures  are  taken  in  time  to  prevent  it.  If  a  fliip  be  extricated  from  the  fury  of  Charybdis, 
and  carried  by  a  Itrong  foutherly  wind  alo!ig  the  Strait,  towards  the  northern  entrance, 
it  will  pafs  out  fafely  ;  but  Ihould  it  meet  with  a  wind  in  a  nearly  oppofite  dircftion,  it 
will  become  the  fport  of  both  theCe  wind?,  and,  unable  to  advance  or  recede,  be  driven 
in  a  middle  courfe  between  their  two  diredions,  that  is  to  fay,  full  upon  the  rock  of 
Scylla,  if  it  be  not  immediately  aflilfed  by  the  pilots.  They  added,  that  in  thele  hurri- 
canes a  land  wind  frequently  rifes,  which  defcends  from  a  narrow  pafs  in  Calabria,  and 
increafes  the  force  with  which  the  fhip  is  impelled  towards  the  rock. 

Before  1  began  to  write  on  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  1  perufed  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fubjcdt  I  obferve  that  they  almolt  all  repre- 
I'cnt  thefe  difaflrous  places  in  the  mod  gloomy  and  terrifying  colours,  as  continually  the 
fcene  of  tempefts  and  fliipwrccks.  Thele  terrors  and  this  delbuiftion,  however,  they 
are  far  from  exhibiting  in  the  picfcnt  times  ;  it  rarely  happening  tliat  any  fliips  are  loft 
in  this  channel,  either  bccaufc  their  pilots  polfefs  the  knowledge  requifite  for  their  pre- 
fcrvation,  or  becaufe  they  apply  for  the  neccflary  allillance.  Whence  then  arifcs  this 
great  difference  between  ancient  times  and  the  prelent  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  have  changed  their  nature  and  become  K'is  dangerous  ?  With  refpect  to  the 
former,  wc  have  feen  that  this  hypothelis  is  contraditted  by  fact,  Scylla  (till  remaining 
Juch  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  from  the  Strait  of 
MefTma  becoming  narrower,  Charybdis  muil  be  at  prefent  more  to  be  feared  than  for- 
merly, as  it  is  well  known  that  an  arm,  channel,  or  flrait  of  the  fea  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  as  it  is  narrow.  I  am  raihor  of  opinion  that  this  difference  arifes 
from  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  navigation,  which  formerly  in  its  infancy  dared  not 
launch  into  the  open  lea,  but  oidy  creep  along  the  fhorc,  as  if  holding  it  with  its  hand— 


"  Altir  vtiiius  iiqii.-'.s,  aliertllii  nitat  mciias, 
'I'litiis  iiis  ;  niiJlo  m.ixii'.ia  liirb;'.  riiaii.'' 

"  'l"c>  flimi  tilt'  dangers  of  tile  ocean,  fwccp 

'1  lie  laiids  with  one  oar,  and  with  011c  the  deep." 


IVot 


lib, 


But  time,  fludy,  and  experience  have  rendered  her  more  mature,  better  informed, 
and  more  courageous ;  lb  that  flie  cuu  now  j)ars  the  widelt  leas,  brave  the  moll  violent 
tempelb,  and  laugh  at  t!ie  fears  of  her  ihildliood. 

To  exemplify  and  lupiiort  the  probability  of  this  opinion,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
recur  to  the  early  and  rude  age^ ;  nui<ii  more  njodern  times  will  furiulh  us  with  lulh- 
clcnt  proofs.  '1  l.'at  part  of  the  Adriatic  which  leparatcs  Venice  Iroiu  Rovigno  in  lltiii^, 
is  certainly  not  the  moll  pixipitious  lea  to  navigators.  'l'h'>  danger  of  Ix'ing  huiri'd  in 
fix  hours  from  one  fhorc  to  the  other,  and  there  llranded  ;  the  It  ijiiency  of  \iolent 
vv'nds  which  prevail  there;  li.v  'lalluws  and  land-banks  which  brc.A  the  waves,  ani 
render  them  wild  and  invgular,  nray  certainly  caule  lome  lerious  n  ll-dion  ^n  thofe  who 
embark  to  make  the  pallage.     So  lutw  a^  the  laft  century,  the  IbipwrccLi  in  this  le.i 
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were  fo  numerous,  and  had  fo  terrified  the  people  of  Rovigno,  that  when  any  one  was 
obliged  by  urgent  bufincfs  or  any  other  caufe  to  go  to  Venice,  he  confidered  hiinl'cit"  as 
more  likely  to  die  than  live,  and  it"  he  was  the  father  of  a  family,  ufed  to  make  his  will 
before  he  embarked.  The  Advocate  Conlhuitini,  a  native  of  that  country,  and  a  man 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  told  me  when  I  was  there,  that  he  had  read  more  than  one 
ofthefe  teflaments,  depofited  aniong  tne  public  archives. 

But  at  prefcnt  I  will  not  fay  it  is  a  Jiverfion  or  pleafuro  to  make  this  paffagc,  fince, 
as  ftorms  are  not  unfrequcnt,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  cautious  ;  but  ferious  accidents  rarely 
happen.  I  have  myfelf  three  times  made  it  without  meeting  with  any  caufe  of  alarm. 
To  what  can  this  ditference  be  attributed  but  to  the  improvement  of  the  nautical  art  ? 
Befidcs  that  the  mariners  of  Rovigno  were  not  then  fo  expert  in  the  management  of 
their  veflels  as  at  prefcnt ;  they  made  ufc  of  certain  barks  of  fo  improper  a  conitruf'ion, 
as  I  was  affured  by  the  above-mentioned  Conftantini,  that  it  was  impofllble  they  fliould 
long  refill  the  violence  of  the  fea.  Thofe,  on  t^c  contrary,  that  have  been  built  fincc 
that  time,  being  of  a  broad  and  flat  figure,  and  very  folid,  are  cp.pable  of  withltanding 
the  moft  furious  ftorms.  They  arc  there  called  braccre,  and  arc  in  great  reputation  in  all 
the  ■  1  .i^iibouring  countries.  We  here  fiml  a  part  of  the  fea, in  which  veflels  were  formerly 
fo  frequently  wrecked,  and  which  could  not  be  traverfed  but  at  the  nfl<  of  life,  now 
deprived  of  all  its  terrors,  and  rendered  eafily  paflable,  merely  by  the  improvements 
jTiadc  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

As  a  farther  and  flill  more  convincing  proof  that  the  dangers  of  Charybd^  and  Scylla, 
■  ■oi'gh  in  themfelvcs  the  fame  that  they  anciently  were,  have  been  diminitlvd,  and  the 
;  .ead  they  infp'rcd  removed,  by  the  npid  advances  to  pcrfed'Mi  wlii'-h  I'lis  art  has 
ma<i'-  '  nodein  times,  1  fliall  adduce  a.,  example  in  another  fea  no  kfs  an  objed  of 
toner  .lum  tcmpeflsand  fliipwrecks,  I  mean  the  Cape  of  Good  J  iopc,  called  the  Stormy 
(".ape  by  the  fird  difcoverer,  and  by  the  mariners  of  thofe  linvs  tlie  Raging  Lion.  How 
dreadful  were  the  dangers  of  this  place,  where  the  two  oceans  dtfcending  down  the 
oppofite  fides  of  Africa  met  and  clafhed  together ;  where  contending  winds,  whofe 
power  was  greater  in  the  boundlcfs  ocean  ;  where  mountainous  waves,  rocks,  and  whirl- 
pools threatened  inevitable  delli  uOion !  What  preparations,  what  caution,  were  thought 
ncr.efliary  for  the  (hip  which  was  to  make  this  dangerous  paiUige  !  Abie  pilots  who  had 
frequently  made  the  voyage ;  mafts  and  yards  fecured  by  additional  ropes  ;  a  large 
fupply  of  fails  and  cables,  thicker  and  flrongcr  than  ufual  ;  and  a  double  rudder,  that 
in  cafe  one  flioutd  be  damaged,  there  mi^ht  be  another  to  act.  The  mariners  were  to 
be  faflened  to  th'ur  polls  by  ilrong  ropis ;  the  paflengers  flint  down  bc'ow,  and  the 
dock  left  clear  lor  t!)f  crew,  a  number  of  whom  flood  with  hatchets  in  their  hands,  ready- 
to  cut  away  the  mails  fhould  it  be  m  ccflary.  'ilio  guns  were  flowed  in  the  hold  as 
ballad,  and  tlie  port- holes,  windows,  and  every  kind  of  aperture,  carefully  clofed. 
Such  were  the  precautions  taken  in  the  lad  century  on  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  how  few  of  them  are  now  neceffary  to  perform  this  voyage  in  pcrfeft 
lufcty  !  Of  this  I  have  had  the  fatisfacHon  to  be  certified  by  an  Englilli  gentleman, 
jMr.  Macphcrlon,  with  wlioin  1  had  the  pleafure  ofconvcrfing,  in  Pavia,,  in  July  1790, 
and  who  had  twice  doubled  t.iis  Cape  in  his  voyages  to  India;  a  gentleman  of  great 
jflpcaability  for  hi?  inlorniation,  for  the  various  long  voyages  he  has  made,  and  the 
honourable  employ iiicnis  he  has  held. 

Thf  facility  witii  which  this  pallage  may  now  be  made,  is  therefore  the  confcqucncc 
of  the  perfeftion  to  wKii  h  the  .irt  «d  navii^ition  has  arrived  ;  and  the  fame  we  may  con- 
clude with  rcfpeCl  to  CharybJis  and  .Scylla,  which  at  prcfent  have  nothing  terrible  but 
\l\>-  name,  to  thole  who  pals  iliem  wit.'i  tlic  requifite  precautions  *. 


•   Thf  minutr  ol-jccti  of  thf  concKidIng  clispttrj  ire  of  little  coiiffqinrnce. 
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EARTHQUAKES  IN  CALABRIA  ULTRA; 

WHICH  HAPl'ENED  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCCLXXXIIl.. 

By  tl)e  Commander 
DEODATUS  DE  DOLOMIEU. 

[Tranflattd  from  one  of  tlie  very  few  Copies  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1784.] 


DEDICATED    TO    DE    LASTKRIE    DU    SAI' LANT,    COMMANDER    OF    MALTA. 

I  MIGHT  adorn  this  dedication  with  the  name  of  fome  of  the  great  on  earth,  make 
difplay  of  their  pompous  titles,  their  imaginary  virtues ;  I  prefer  that  of  my  friend,  a 
friend  of  twenty  years  flaneiing,  whofe  title  to  eulogy  this  circuQiftance  will  {lamp. 
May  he  deign  to  accept  kindly  this  public  acknowledgement  of  my  attachment. 

The  Chev.  DEODATUS  DE  DOLOMIEU. 


PREFACli. 

THE  prevalence  of  contrary  winds  detaining  me  on  the  fliores  of  Calabria  Ultra 
during  the  whole  of  the  months  of  February  and  March  1784,  and  obliging  me  in 
fuccellion  to  touch  at  almoft  all  the  towns  in  its  weftern  fhorcs,  I  was  enabled  to 
make  incurfions  into  this  unfortunate  province;  had  time  to  examine  all  its  ruins,  and 
witncfs  the  extent  of  its  misfortune.  My  inclination  for  lithology  induced  me  to  pay 
attention  to  the  nature  of  its  foil,  and  the  compofition  of  its  mountains,  and  whar  I 
now  prefect  is  the  rcfult  of  my  refearches.  I  have  collefted  principal  fa£ls  alone,  fuch 
as  local  derangements  will  attcfl;  for  years  to  come,  and  which  for  centuries  may  con- 
tinue of  intercft  to  the  ftudent  of  nature.  Other  details  form  no  part  of  my  plan.  I 
(hall  neither  give  a  circumftantial  journal  of  the  earthquakes  nor  a  flatement  of  the  po- 
pulation and  lofs  at  each  fevcral  place.  For  this  1  (hould  have  only  to  copy  previous  ac- 
counts, and  my  intention  is  not  to  make  a  great  book,  or  to  repeat  what  others  li^ve 
faid  before.  I  adhen  to  that  chiefly  which  has  been  fomewhat  neglefted,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  explaining  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  deducing  therefrom  the  principal  phenomena 
which  accompanied  the  fliocks.  I  have  yet  further  for  objcft  to  do  away  that  idea  of 
fomething  miraculous  to  which  preceding  accounts  may  have  given  birth,  relating  moun- 
tains to  have  daihed  againfl  each  other,  entire  fields  to  have  been  tranfported  to  a  con- 
fulerable  ilillance  fr.im  their  former  fite,  or  thrown  from  one  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
valley,  ^c  ladl.s,  not  wide  of  truth,  which  mud  ;ippoar  highly  extraordinary  diverted 
of  their  local  circuinllances,  but  which  a  knowledge  of  the  i'oil  will  fliew  to  be  natural 
enough.  I  venture  a  theoretic  opinion  alfo  which  appears  to  me  very  probable,  but  to 
which  1  do  not  attach  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  an  exad  knowledge  of  the  fafls 
whence  it  is  deduced.  I  fay  very  little  of  Mellina,  or  Sicily.  In  the  account  afibrdod 
by  M.  I/Allimand  the  French  Conlul  is  given  every  thing  of  confequence  relative  to 
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the  deftruifHon  of  that  city,  whofe  tatc,  dreadful  as  it  was,  is  however  no  wife  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  towns  of  the  plain  of  Calabria. 

A  niuhitude  of  details  which  I  have  omitted  may  be  fecn  in  different  relations  pub- 
lilhcd  at  Naples,  particularly  in  that  of  Dodor  Vivenzio.  But  fads,  interetling  to  the 
naturaliil,  are  there  extremely  rare,  and  indeed  the  work  appears  to  be  written  (like 
many  others  on  the  fubjed)  rather  to  ftrengthen  the  tlieory  which  afcribes  earthquakes 
to  elcdricity,  than  to  give  any  defcription  of  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  the 
deftrudion  of  Calabria. 

The  account  of  Sir  Williar.i  Hamilton  is  the  perception  of  a  good  obferver,  who  had 
but  a  few  inftants  to  fpare  for  examination  on  his  trip  to  Calabria. 

Had  the  commillioners  fent  by  the  Academy  of  Naples  to  Calabria  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lifh  the  refuit  of  their  refearches,  I  (hould  have  liippreirt^d  this  diiTertation,  fince  allur- 
edly  1  could  have  no  room  to  add  any  thing  to  the  obfervations  which  ihey  ought  to  have 
viade. 

I  have  added  in  notes  fome  particulars,  wliich,  though  uncflential  to  the  objedof  the 
diflcTtation,  may  yet  feem  to  make  the  text  more  eafy  of  comprehenlion  j  they  contain 
moreover  fome  fads  intercfting  in  other  points  of  view. 

I  was  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  dc  Godecliart,  a  young  man  full  of  zeal,  ardour, 
and  frnfibility.  He  was  of  much  utility  to  me  in  my  fcrutiny,  the  fatigues  attendant  oa 
ivhich  he  fliared  v;ith  me  with  great  patience  and  refolution. 


DISSERTATION,  &c. 

jl  tempejlate  no/  viiuTiiant  portut  ;  nimlorum  vim  tff-ifam  etj<ntjinecai!tntet  n^iins,  ttHa  p>-op(l!ant :  fugientfs  non 
fequilur  incenJium  :  advtrjut  lonilruj  et  minai  cizH.  fublerraiu  domus  tl  dtluiji'in  allum  ipecut  rim.-dia  funl.  In 
ftjlilentla  muliirt  ftde  licl.  Nullum  malum  fml  effug'io  til.  Hi:  m,i.'um  Ijli/Jime  patet  ineviuibile,  nviilum,  pui.ite 
noxium.     Sen  cnim  domoi  folum,  aut  fumilias,  out  urbtijmgulat  baufil,  fed  Rentes  lutjj,  rrjiom/htie  fui%<erlil  * . 

Stiieca,  Quell.  Natur.     Lib.  VI. 

OF  all  dcflrudivc  fcourgcs  earthquakes  arc  the  mofl  dreadful,  the  mofl  calculated  to 
fprcad  terror  and  confternation  wherever  they  are  felt.  Nature,  convulfed,  feems 
tending  to  deflrudion,  ihe  world  towards  an  end.  Similar  to  the  elodric  fhock  which 
flrikes  ere  the  thunders  be  heard  to  warn  of  the  threatened  harm,  earthquakes  Ihake, 
overthrow,  and  dcftroy,  without  any  thing  foretelling  their  approach,  without  an  inftant's 
time  to  avoid  the  impending  danger  t.  Animals,  even  the  molt  flupid  among  them,  have 
an  advantage  denied  to  man,  a  foreboding  of  thefe  fatal  events;  their  iiillind,  or  their 
fenfcs  more  delicate  than  oi:;s,  by  iiuprcflions  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  admo- 
nilh  them  fome  feconds  beforehand,  when,  by  their  cries  and  impatience,  they  (hew 
their  inquietude  and  dread  J       Yet  would  a  fimilar  capacity  at  all  times  exuble  man  to 

place 

•  Portj  fecure  U8  from  ftorms,  the  (heltoring  roof  from  fJiowtr-effufing  clouds  and  the  coiitimieil  torrent ; 
fire  foruiwi  not  who  fly  ;  caves  uiultrgrouinl,  gvots  du^f  below  the  waves,  (hiihl  from  the  I). ill.  and  llire;itcii- 
injf  fhjfls  uf  hea*en  ;  the  plapiie  is  avoided  by  a  I'laiigc  of  jilace  ;  for  every  ill  l>fji,/e  thrrc  i.  a  rfmrdy  :  this 
widtlt  fpreadi  iiicvititble  it  •  avidity,  and  general  iti  harm.  For  not  only  docs  it  dellroy  houles,  faindic<i,  or 
(iii)(le  towni,  it  overturnR  whole  natiom.  and  lays  whole  rtglons  walle. 

f  'Ihe  ddlrudHve  (hock  of  the  jth  of  I'ebrii.iry  was  fiiddui,  indantaiieoiis  ;  nothing  foretold,  ntithiiijj  an- 
nounced its  happening  ;  \l  flviok  and  overturned  at  once,  nor  ailowid  of  linit  to  fly. 

X  The  picfcience  of  aoimali  of  the  appioach  ot  earthquakes  ii.  a  lingul.tr  phenomenon,  and  i^  the  moie 
fgrprifinj  to  u»  from  our  ignorance  by  what  fciifc  they  receive  the  iniimatioii.     It  is  conwHon  to  all  Iptcie' , 
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place  himfelf  in  fafety  ?  No,  not  the  quickeft  flight,  the  (Irongeft  *  or  the  flighteft  and 
leaft  elevated  building,  not  all  the  precautions  of  human  forefight  could  (Iiield  him  from 
the  threatened  death.  In  th  midft  of  his  flight  he  is  fwiUowed  by  the  gaping  earth  fj 
the  ground  on  which  Is  built  his  gorgeous  palace,  or  his  humble  cot,  is  either  funk  in 
an  abyfs,  or  carried  away  to  a  dillance,  entirely  'iverthrown;  now  a  mountain  flips 
from  its  bafe  and  loads  it  with  its  ruin ;  and  now  tiis  valleys  clofe  and  give  it  burial. 
The  lofs  of  his  property,  although  the  whole  (hould  go,  the  lofs  of  his  family,  his  friends, 
nay  death  itO  If  is  not  the  grcateft  ill  he  has  to  droad.  Interred  alive  beneath  a  heap 
of  ruins,  v  •  iv.hyet  break  not  'he  vault  above  his  head  where  he  has  fought  afylum,  he 
is  condemned  .o  die  of  hunger  and  madnefs  J,  curfmg  his  friends  and  family,  whofe 
i.'.difterence  he  accufes,  and  tardincfs  to  aflill :  unwilling  they  have  fliared  a  fimilar 
fate  §,  unknowing  that  thofe  who  furvive  this  almoft  general  cataftrophe  attempt  in  vain  to 
reieafe  him  from  the  piles  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed.     They  hear  his  voice,  his 

cries, 


particularly  dogs,  geefe,  aiifl  rlorncAi^  ic  i.  Tiie  liowllnps  of  tlie  dogs  in  the  ftreets  of  Mcflina  were  fo 
violent,  that  tiicy  were  ordirtd  to  be  killed.  During  cciiprcs  animals  evince  a  nearly  fimilar  inquietude  ; 
on  the  annular  cclipfe  of  the  fun  in  1 764,  the  agitation  and  cries  of  domellic  animals  continued  lor  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  iiotwithllandir^  its  light  was  no  more  diminiflied  by  it,  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  in- 
'.irpcifition  of  a  dark,  thir^  cloi.  .  the  difference  of  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  was  fcarcely  fenfiblc.  What 
impreflion  then  cs'.i  animals  have  of  the  nature  of  the  body  which  eclipfes  the  fun  ?  How  are  they  able  to 
divine  that  it  in  a  dilFercnt  circumlb    -e  from  the  fun's  being  veiled  by  a  cloud  which  intercepts  the  light  ? 

•  Part  of  the  mibfortunes  of  Mchma  are  attributable  to  the  want  of  folidity  in  the  buildings  ;  the  ruin  of 
this  town  was  promoted  a  long  time  before  by  the  earthquakes  which  at  different  times  fuice  1693  had  (haken 
and  looftned  all  the  houfes  ;  and  the  want  of  population  and  means  of  reparation.  A  new  convent  folidly 
conftrudted  in  the  middle  of  the  town  fuffercd  no  injury.  But  in  Calabria  nothing  was  capable  of  relitting 
the  violence  of  the  fiiocka.  The  handfomc  convent  of  Benediftines  at  Soriano,  rebuilt  with  equal  magnifi- 
cence and  folidity  after  the  earthquakes  of  i6j9,  was  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  notwithllanding,  for 
the  purpofc  of  avoiding  the  fame  fate  it  tipcrienctd  at  that  period,  (an  epoch  fimilarly  difallrous  to  Ca- 
labria,) the  walls  were  made  eitremely  thick,  and  the  foundations  peculiarly  good,  and  of  excellent  ma- 
terials. 

t  A  number  of  peafants  belong'-:  __  'o  the  plain  of  Calabria  flying  acrofs  the  country  wereing  ulphed  in 
large  cliafms,  which  opentii  under  th,.ir  k'eet,  and  difappeared  : 

Jnfiiper  lonilrua  fub  ptdtlus  hiat  abyjfut, 

X  A  fourth  part  of  the  viftims  of  the  earthquake  of  February  5th,  who  were  buried  alire  under  the 
crumbled  ruins  of  their  buildings,  would  have  furvived  if  they  had  been  promptly  fuccoured.  But  in  fuch 
a  general  difader  there  was  a  want  of  hands,  every  one  was  occupl'.-d  with  his  own  misfortunes  or  thofe  of  his 
family,  and  paid  no  attention  to  in  Mi'rent  perfons.  At  one  inftant  the  mofl  aifeiling  inllances  of  filial 
and  conjugal  affeftion,  even  to  the  f.x-  it  of  ielf-'evotion,  were  exhibited,  and  a£lt  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
which  make  humanity  fhiiddtr.  Wli:)!;  'itie  yon  f;iw  a  mother  with  difhevelled  hair,  and  covered  over  with 
blood,  haHcn  to  th<:  llill  undulating  fiiot  «iiere  a  falling  beam  had  llruck  her  infant  from  her  arms,  there  a 
btwildtred  luifband  braving  death  ii'  if  in  fcarth  of  a  darling  fpoufe;  at  the  fame  time  might  be  feen  monftera 
dafliiiig  foi  wards  in  midll  (vf  the  tottering  walls,  fcarlefs  of  every  danger,  trampling  beneath  their  feet  the 
half  interred  bodies  cjf  men  who  claimed  their  fuccour  in  their  way,  to  fatisfy  their  blind  cupidity,  by  the 
plunder  of  the  houfes  of  the  rich.  They  Urippcd  the  living  bodies  of  fuch  unfortunate  beings  as  would 
even  have  repaid  with  ufury  their  charitable  aid.  I  lodged  at  I'j/i/iemt  in  the  hut  of  a  gentleman  who  wag 
interred  bei  rath  the  ruin  of  his  ho:  fc,  his  body  immured,  his  legs  alolt  in  the  air.  His  own  fervant,  in 
lieu  of  affording  him  uinilancc,  aftc.  taking  the  filver  biu:kles  from  hid  (hoes,  rin  off  with  his  beoty.  For 
the  mollpait,  tlic  lower  order  of  peopie  in  Calabria  cvir.ced  incredible  depravity  in  midfl  of  all  the  horrors 
of  the  eaithquakc.  The  greater  pa-  'f  the  farm-ng-men  were  in  the  fields  upon  the  ftiock  of  the  5th  of 
February  taking  place  j  they  inimedi,\tcly  rulhcd  to  the  towns  flill  t'morhered  in  the  dull  occafloned  by  their 
recent  tall :  they  flew  10  them,  not  to  give  allillancc,  not  from  any  Icntiment  of  humanity  excited  by  fach 
dreadful  circumllaiiees,  but  to  plunder. 

§  1  have  convei  (ed  with  a  great  nunbj;r  of  perfons  dug  from  the  ruins  in  the  dlfTerent  towns  I  vifittd,  all  of 
whom  fancied  their  houfes  the  only  one.  i'iiat  had  fullered,  having  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dcllruflion,  and 
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cries,  the  bulk  of  ruin  refifts  their  efforts,  and  hinders  his  liberation  *.  They  are  un- 
able to  afford  him  the  flighteft  comfort,  and  to  the  very  la(l  does  he  prefcrvc  the  atrocious, 
the  heart  rending  idea,  that  all  his  friends  on  earth  were  only  wretches  and  mofl  un- 
grateful mo'ifteri.  But  when  fire  joins  its  ravage  to  that  of  the  quivering  earth,  to 
what  rrw  h(  rro  •  then  is  he  no  ny  d  ?  By  How  degnxs  it  gains  the  fallen  beams  and 
diffv.i<.:it  wood- work  of  the  ruinej  buililings;  it  reaches  him  at  lafl ;  pp'^ned  in  the  fatal 
fpot,  all  effort  fruitie'"'--  lO  avoi.  his  fate,  he  periflics  the  death  of  facr  -  j  us  criminals 
and  regicides t,  and  curies  with  apparent  reafon  a  deiliny  which  couhuwds,  with  the 
guilty,  the  innocent. 

Such  neverth^lefp  was  the  fate  of  a  part  of  the  vidims  of  fho  earthq  ike  of  17S3. 
Who  then  without  (liudJerlng  can  contemplate  the  difaflers  of  Calabria?  Who  with- 
out a  tear  behold  tlio  fmefl  country  in  nature  ravaged  with  unexampled  fury  by  earth- 
quakes? Who  in  fhort  contemplate  the  fitc  of  towns  where  even  the  grouiul  on  which 
they  flood  has  difappeared,  a  id  the  pofition  of  which  ' -as  only  ti>  be  determined  by  the 
objedls  with  which  it  was  furroundcd.  Such  are  the  fn  (l  ideas  that  occur  to  thofe  travel- 
ling through  Calabria  Ultra;  fuch  the  fenlations  I  experienced  at  every  (icpl  tcxik  oa 
vifiting  this  unfortunate  province  in  the  mon'.hs  of  Februaiv  and  ivlarcli  1784;  fuch 
indeed  are  the  impreffions  wliich  prevent  our  ronfidering  ohjefls  with  I'ufKcient  delibe- 
ration to  examine  into  cffeds  and  thence  aftend  to  caufes.     The  ftudent  of  nature 


wondered  nt  ttie  delay  of  ifflTirtance.  A  woman  In  the  l)<)roiij;Vi  of  i'.inco  froiull  w.is  found  alive  on  llic  feventh 
day  after  the  cata!lroj-'he  Two  children  near  lier  haJ  puiflifd  of  hunj^^T,  and  already  were  in  a  (late  of 
pulrtfaciini:.  Cne  leL-iincd  on  its  mothL'r'u  tliigli  had  infcctt  ;1  tiic  plac«?  of  contac\  fo  as  to  occ^fioii  it  lr> 
piitiify.  Numbers  were  buried  for  three,  fcnr,  and  tivc  davr. ;  I  I  nv  ihem,  ((xike  to,  and  qm  .liontd  itiem 
Tefped\ing  their  fenlations  in  this  tei  liVjle  pruiicanunt.  Oi  all  llu-  phyfical  cviU  :hey  e'ldu-cd  the  moil 
dreadful  to  thtm  was  thirll.  Tlic  lit  ll  cxprtflion  maintclltd  by  animals  alfo,  lome  vit  whiL-li  were  rvdoreii 
to  Ii^'hl  after  a  fall  of  fifty  d.iyf,  w:\i  want  of  diiiik  j  their  tliitll  was  infatiable'.  Several  peifuns  thus  biirii\! 
alive  fnpported  their  ini-ifortune  with  unexampled  e-onllanc) ,  a  e-oi.llancy  ot  which  one  ih.iuld  think  human 
natute,  but  from  complete-  Ihipef'i'^ion  of  the'  intclLftnal  faeuitics,  cDuld  not  be  capable.  A  pretty  woman 
of  Opf'tJo,  but  nineteen  years  of  h'  vas  at  that  inllant  noar  her  time  ;  (he  was  buried  beneath  the  ruins  for 
the  (pate  of  ihirt)  hours,  and,  liv:  -  :  ..tiicated  by  htr  liulb.ind,  was  delivered  a  few  hours  after  as  fattly  as 
ai  if  ni'tliing  had  hr.ppcned.  )  ..i<.' 1  her  hut,  and  among  a  number  of  queiliou'i,  I  alked  what  were  h^r 
thoughts  at  the  time.  —  ''  .'  ■■■:<vt.  ','"   was  her  reply. 

•  \\i  many  towiit  it  hap (.■.•■  is"d  tt..;i  parents  and  fai;litul  fervants,  in  fcaich  of  ptrfons  dear  to  them  cou'd 
hear  tlicir  n  nans,  emld  tecogur/c  I'^eir  voices,  we'ir  icrtain  of  tike-  (pot  where  they  were  buried  ;  vet  could 
not  fnceuur  them.  'l"hc  p;lcd  inais  lefided  all  their  ilrengih,  and  made  of  no  avail  their  zeal  and  ifforts.  In 
»ain  did  tlie-y  implore  another's  aid  ;  their  gioanr.,  their  tears,  were  liilcued  to  by  ixme.  Sirelchcd  on  the 
luins,  they  were  feen  invoking  death  to  releafc  their  rclation:>  from  their  horrid  litualion,  invoking  it  for 
thcnifelves.  as  the  only  .illeviation  of  their  mifery.  Yet  even  this  comfoit  was  denied  them,  at  at  times  for 
days  together  they  heard  the  moans  of  the  wretched,  buried  beneath  their  feet. 

Whole  families  were  overwhelmed  together,  without  a  fiuglc  individual  efcaping  ;  in  fuch  cafes  the  tomb< 
were  trampled  on  where  they  were  inhumed  alive,  their  voices  were  dillinguilhed,  yet  would  no;  their  fate 
excite  a  fingle  tear.  At  Tfrra  Noia,  four  Augulline  monks,  win)  had  taken  refuge  iii  a  vaulted  facrilty, 
the  atch  of  which  fupported  the  immenfc  ruins  with  which  it  was  overw  helmed,  made  their  cries  heard  from 
•midli  the  piled  heap,  for  the  fpacc  of  four  days  even  ;  hut  one  of  the  convene  was  faved,  and  of  what  avail 
were  the  ilrergtli  ot  one  to  remove  the  quantity  of  rubbi!!i  which  buried  his  companions  ?  By  degrees  their 
voices  died  away,  and  feveial  days  after  their  four  bodies  were  found  clafped  in  each  others  arms. 

More  than  half  the  victims  ctu(hed  by  the  fall  of  Terta  Nova  rtinainedamid  the  ruins,  and  when  1  pafTed 
by  them  on  the  loth  Feb.  I7H^,  they  exhaled  a  motl  infupportable  and  infe(^!\ious  (lench. 

f  U'hen  all  the  buildings  of  the  town  of  OppUa  were  levelled  by  the  mull  violent  (hocks  and  elevationt 
of  th-  caitli,  the  wood-work  of  part  of  the  build-'ugs  overturned  fiicciflively  caught  (ire  j  hence  it  became 
impulTible  to  forward  any  fuccour,  and  molt  of  fuch  as  might  have  been  laved  from  the  ruins  were  made  a 
piey  to  the  flames.  Twenty  nuns  of  the  order  of  St,  Cldir  were  ^covered  calciucd  beneath  the  wreck  of 
tlicir  convent. 
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Thence  fliall  1  deduce  the  r  . 
general  fcourj^.     notwithfHndir 
its  ftrongeR  efiuitb  were  I    i 
felt;  why  other  towns  atljoi    n, 
leave  behind  them  no  trace  of  t 
The  (hocks  of  the  earthqua 


mufl  be  on  his  guard  againd  thefe  attacks  of  fenfibility  as  well  as  againfl  the  warpir.;;;s  of 
his  imagination  to  enable  him  to  fee  no  more  in  the  origin  of  the  misforfmesof  a  mul- 
titude of  families,  and  the  deftrufticn  of  forty  thoufa rid  of  his  ftllowcre.  ures,  than  a 
flight  effort  of  nature  *,  and  to  qualify  him  to  ftr'p  the  varioiis  relations  of  all  tliofe  dif- 
figurcments  with  which  they  have  been  clothed  by  terror  and  fuperftitirn. 

Hiftory  makes  no  mention  of  any  earthquake  the  fliocks  of  which  w.  ^  fo  violent,  the 
effe£ls  fo  deftru£live,  as  thofe  which  defolatcd  Calabria  in  the  year  1783.  This  pheno- 
menon fingu!ar  enough  is  futlicicnfly  impofing  to  intereft  the  ftudcnt  of  laturc,  even 
when  (tripped  of  the  marvellous  inwl  irh  it  has  been  dre(T<.u  in  previous  relations ;  and 
will  be  befl  explained  by  feweft  words.  1  h.-  (hocks  were  extremely  violent  f  ;  this  is  an 
indifputable  h&.  They  produced  in  Calabria  Ultra  etfefts,  cnnfequential  in  themfelves 
upon  regarding  loc^.l  circumflanccs ;  this  is  a  fecund  truth  which  may  re  uire  fa>ther 
elucidation,  and  whic  I  (hall  endeavour  to  render  equally  evident  with  t!  0  former,  in 
deft  ribing  the  nature  of  ihe  f  '  the  country  on  which  it  exerted  its  greateft  violence: 

rtain  towns  were  alinofl  wholy  ex',  mpt  frorr  ■ 
•.ere  comprehended  within  the  fpace  under  >'..•;;. 
'uar  the  center  where  the  moft  violent  (ho  '1  v. ;  ;; 
remain  but  heaps  of  ruins  j  and  why  again  othej..> 
iftence. 
i  V  alabria  however  violent  vere  experienced  on  a 
fpace  by  no  means  great,  and  appear  to  have  had  a  local  caufe.  Its  limits  were  the 
extremity  of  Calabria  Citra  on  the  one  fide ;  eaftward  it  exercifed  no  great  ravage  be*- 
yond  Cape  Colonne;  nor  wcftward  beyond  the  townof  Amanthea.  Medina  is  the  only 
town  in  Sicily  which  participated  the  difafters  of  the  contii.nt ;  and  if  beyond  this  town 
any  flight  occillations  were  felt,  they  were  no  other  than  therefultof  a  trivial  revulfion. 
The  fpjce,  therefore,  on  vvh'ch  this  terrible  fcourge  difplayed  iifelf,  was  a  length  of  thirty 
leagues  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Calabria.  "Within  this  fpace,  all  places  felt  not  equally 
the  ihocks,  nor  fufl'ered  all  the  fame  deftrudion.  The  variety  of  the  confequences  of  this 
earthquake  was  as  great  as  the  diverfity  of  pofitions.  All  did  not  receive  fimilar  fliocks, 
anvl  thefe  effeds  remain  inexplicable  with  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  local  circumflances. 

Calabria  Ultra,  in  its  lower  part,  may  be  regarded  as  a  peninfula  teriiiinating  Italy, 
formed  by  the  indentation  of  the  oppofite  gulphs  of  Squilacci  and  Sant  Enphcmia.    It  is 

•  An  effort  but  little  more  violent  on  tlie  part  of  nature  mljiht  have  provcJ  fuflicient  to  caufe  a  general 
eatadroplic,  to  change  entirely  the  prclVnt  face  of  things,  to  phimje  in  cfirinil  oblivion  tlieprefcnt  age,  and 
agcB  gone  before,  to  auiiihilate  nil  inonumcrits  of  liie  arts  and  fciences  ot  man,  aiid  hi  iiig  hack  human  na- 
ture to  its  moft  early  infancy.  We  calculate  the  tffetts  of  nature  fioni  our  mcau'i  alone  ;  (he  appear.'!  to  us 
terrible,  and  clad  in.  all  her  might  on  diverging  from  any  of  thnfe  law^  t(i  which  we  rate  htr  lu' jeiS.  ai;il  bv 
tvliieli  to  our  villon  (he  ftcms  to  he  ii.fliienced.  Ytl  what  to  her,  comparid  with  the  globe,  is  the  fpace  of 
a  do/.en  of  leagues  \  what  indeed  with  regard  to  the  folnr  fyllrin  were  the  entire  mutation  of  our  conti- 
nents P  How  many  the  general  revolutions  which  the  globe  has  experienced  that  we  inhidjit  !  How 
often  has  it  changed  its  form  !  On  all  fides  we  difcover  vc  'iges  of  its  revolutions  and  calalhoplies  ;  our 
imagination,  which  cannot  embrace  the  whole  of  them,  ia  loll  in  the  gulph  of  time,  before  the  date  of  hif- 
tory.  He  who  firft  conceived  that  the  ocean  had  changed  its  bed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  formc'rly  an  order 
of  things  exilU'd  the  reverfe  of  their  prcfent  (late,  imagined  that  he  had  adv;uiced  a  hi^.i!y  bold  opirlon  ; 
our  globe  however  may  have  experienced  twenty  limilar  changes.  The  fuppolition  of  one  alone  explains 
nothing.  We  trample  in  fecurity  on  the  wreck  of,  pod'i'.iiy,  a  dozen  of  former  worlds ;  yet  Ihudder  if  na- 
ture vary  the  lealt  from  her  general  plan. 

f  The  (hocks  were  fo  violent  that  men  on  the  level  plain  were  thrown  down  by  them.  Trees,  fupporred 
by  their  t.unks,  bent  even  to  the  earth  and  touched  it  with  their  tops.  Numbers  were  torn  up  by  the 
routs,  aad  otheri  broken  fliort  to  the  ground. 
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traverfed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Appennines,  which,  defcribing  a  fpecics  of  arch,  ter- 
minate at  Cape  Dell  Armif  oppofite  to  Taormina  in  Sicily,  and  Wonting  the  Neptunian 
mountains,  which,  notwithftanding  the  channel  which  feparates  them,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuance  of  the  fame  chain,  being  of  fimilar  nature,  and  running  apparently 
iii  the  fame  dire£Uon.  Below  the  gulph  of  Sant  Euphemia  a  ridge  of  the  Appennines 
leaves  the  principal  chain,  extends  almoft  at  right  angles  in  a  weAem  dircdion,  forms 
the  vaft  promontory  terminated  by  Capes  Zambrone  and  Vaticano,  and  enclofes  the  gulph 
of  Sant  Euphemia.  Another  ridge  proceeds  in  a  fimilar  diredion  below  the  immenfe 
mount  Afpramoty  and  ends  at  the  point  of  land  called  Pezzo,  which  jetting  out  oppofite 
to  Medina,  inclofes  on  one  fide  the  narrow  channel  called  El  Fara.  The  fort  of  bafon 
formed  by  thefe  mountains  is  what  is  called  the  plain  of  Calabria,  or  of  Monte  Leone, 
and  mod  commonly  The  Plain  alone.  This  name  caufes  a  falfe  idea,  for  the  foil  inclofed 
within  this  fpace  is  neither  even  nor  horizontal,  as  its  title  feems  to  indicate,  but  of  un- 
equal  furface,  and  is  traverfed  by  vallies  and  deep  ravines.  Poflibly  its  defignation  may 
be  given  it  in  contradiftin£Uon  to  the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  inclofed.  The  fur- 
face  is  a  gentle  flope  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  run  from  north  to  fouth 
to  the  fea-fhore,  where  it  ends  in  a  low  beach  of  a  circular  fhape,  the  radius  inwards, 
making  the  gulph  of  Palma.  Within  this  fpace,  enclofed  as  I  have  defcribed  by  three 
ridges  of  mountains,  is  it  that  the  efforts  of  nature  were  mod  violent ;  this  is  the  un- 
fortunate foil  which  exhibits  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  the  towns  which  formerly  flood 
there ;  here  it  is  that  all  the  inhabitants  feemed  doomed  to  inevitable  death ;  this 
therefore  is  that  part  of  Calabria  which  I  have  moft  particularly  to  defcribe. 

The  Appennines,  after  running  through  Italy,  and  in  their  whole  courfe  exhibiting 
nothing  but  calcareous  mountains,  here  raife  their  heads  aloft,  and  fhew  the  naked  gra- 
nite and  fbty  flone  which  are  exhibited  to  view  in  them  alone,  and  form  the  extremity 
of  this  long  chain.  Thefe  fubftances,  which  one  would  look  upon  as  primitive  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  formation  of  all  others,  and  lower  than  which  they  are  almod  uniformly 
fituated,  feem  to  prefent  an  immoveable  bafe ;  and  the  mountains  which  they 
conftitute  fixing  their  roots  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every 
vicilCtudc  ;  neverthelefs,  at  their  bafe  was  it  that  the  moft  violent  fhocks  were  felt,  nor 
were  they  themfelves  free  from  fuch  convulfive  motions  as  deflroyed  whatfoevcr  was 
found  at  their  feet. 

The  whole  of  the  Appennines  which  overlook  the  plain,  the  fummits  or  elevated 
groupes  of  fome  of  which  bear  the  diftinftive  names  of  Monte  JegOy  Monte  Sagra, 
M&f,te  Cauloney  Monte  JE/oi),  Afpramonte,  &c.  is  formed  almofl  entirely  of  a.  hard  and 
fofid  granite,  compofed  or  three  fubftances,  quartz,  white  feltfpar,  and  black  mica. 
It  is  almofl  the  only  kind  of  flone  the  fragments  of  which  are  found  at  the  foot  of 
mountains,  it  is  the  only  flone  that  is  carried  away  by  the  torrents,  and  fuch  buildings  on 
the  plain  as  are  compofed  of  folid  materials  are  conflruded  of  thefe  alone  *.  On  fome 
mafl'es  of  this  granite,  on  the  back  of  fome  mountains  and  on  certain  fummits,  are  ad- 
herent depofits  of  calcareous  flone,  which  look  as  if  the  remnants  of  larger  maffes,  di- 
minifhed  by  time  and  rain.     On  fome  fummits,  alfo,  roche  dc  corne  is  found,  and  flaty 

•  Materials  for  building  are  exceedingly  rare  throughout  all  this  part  of  Calabria.  The  houfes  of  the 
weahhyi  and  the  cliurchei,  «re  built  of  (Tones  cairied  along  by  the  torrent*  }  the  cafes  for  the  windows  and 
doors  of  granite  hewn  in  the  mounlaina,  confeouently  very  dear  on  account  of  the  labour  and  expenre  of 
carriage  to  oiher  placet.  Thehoufesand  iiiclofuica  of  the  poor  are  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  lam)  and 
ftraw,  (hiiped  into  bricica  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This  dearth  of  mateiials  for  building  will  prevent  a  change 
of  the  file  ol  ftvtral  towns  which  would  be  much  better  placed  a  few  miles  from  their  former  pofition,  but 
the  inhabitants  refufe  to  go  to  a  diftance,  expecting  to  niid  in  the  wreck  of  iheir  aacunt  habitations  ma- 
UriaU  whe.cwilh  to  conl\ru£l  new  dwellingi. 
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fcboerk  (hornblend) ;  fragments  thereof  are  met  with  in  the  ruins  of  Ttrra  nova,  Oppidoy 
and  Santa  Chrijlina.  Thefe  mountains  are  very  fteep,  their  fummits  bare,  and  many 
of  them  inacceffible.  They  wear  that  appearance  of  age  and  degradation  fo  commonly 
obferved  in  mountains  of  the  fame  defcription :  at  their  bafe,  which  is  prolonged,  have 
been  fucceffively  depofited,  to  a  very  great  depth,  layers  of  quartzy  fand,  galena,  grey 
and  white  clay,  and  grains  of  feltfpar  and  mica  proceeding  from  the  decompofttion  of 
the  granite ;  the  whole  mingled  with  (hells,  and  marine  fragments.  This  mafs  of  mat- 
ters, which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  are  without  confidence,  appears  to 
be  a  depofit  of  the  fea,  which  driven  by  the  weftern  wind  beat  againfl  the  foot  of  thefe 
mountains  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  the  prefent  order  of  things,  frittered  off  certain 
particles  from  the  rock,  and  brought  with  it  from  its  undulating  motion  fome  others  from 
diftances  very  remote. 

This  depofit,  at  firft  horizontal,  from  north  to  fouth  and  inclined  from  eaft  to  weft, 
as  appears  by  the  direftion  of  the  ftrata  afterwards  received  a  new  furface,  either  owing 
to  currents  of  the  fea  itfelf,  or  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  was  formed  into 
the  fuccefllon  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  which,  reclining  on  each  other,  terminate 
i.i  a  low  fiiore  on  the  margin  of  the  fea.  The  progrefs  and  the  fpoils  of  vegetation, 
and  other  caufes  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  have  clothed  this  moveable  bafe  with 
a  ftratum  of  vegetable  earth,  argillaceous,  black,  or  reddifh,  very  ftrong,  very  tenacious, 
and  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  thicknefs.  This  kind  of  outward  bark  gives  a  de- 
gree of  folidity  to  the  foil  which  is  additionally  bound  together  by  the  numerous  roots  of 
trees  growing  on  its  furface.  Thefe  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in  fearch  of  that 
humidity  always  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fand. 

This  part  of  Calabria  is  watered  by  ftreams  from  the  upper  mountains,  well  reple- 
nifhed  in  winter  and  fpring,  and  which  after  rain  or  the  thawing  of  fnow  precipitate 
themfelves  in  torrents  through  the  plain.  Then  do  they  bear  away  before  them  what- 
ever they  meet  in  their  way,  and  when  once  they  have  made  themfelves  a  furrow  through 
the  vegetable  earth,  they  eafily  work  a  paflage  in  a  foil  which  can  make  no  refiftance. 
Thus  they  make  ravines  of  an  extreme  depth,  at  times  fix  hundred  feet,  but  the  fides 
always  remain  fteep  and  almoft  perpendicular,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  ftratum  of 
earth  tefiilated  by  the  roots  of  trees,  preventing  the  mafs  beneath  from  forming  a  floping 
bank.  The  whole  country  therefore  is  cut  in  furrows,  and  gorges  of  great  or  fmaller 
depth  and  width,  in  which  fmall  rivers  run  whofe  tributary  waters  form  the  two  rivers 
Metratm  and  Petrazzo.  Thefe  fall  into  the  fea  at  a  fliort  diftance  from  each  other, 
flowing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  of  which  they  continually  increafe  the  ex- 
tent by  the  depofits  they  form  at  their  mouth.  Their  banks,  which  are  exceedingly  , 
fertile,  and  are  fufceptible  of  irrigation,  are  yet  not  the  beft  cultivated  part  of  this  beauti- 
ful country  ;  they  are  uninhabitable  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  air. 

This  change  cffefted  by  water  h?r  produced  two  confequences.  In  the  firft  place  it 
has  formed  a  vaft  number  of  gorges  and  valleys,  which  have  parcelled  out  and  divided 
the  ancient  foil.  Some  of  thefe  valleys  are  fufceptible  of  cultivation  ;  others  ftill  are 
infertile,  owing  to  their  being  covered  by  the  floods  of  each  fucceeding  year  with  a  new 
depofit  of  fand,  gravel,  and  difterent  dilapidations  of  the  upper  ground.  Almoft  all  of 
them  are  increafed  by  very  lofty  efcarpments  refembling  walls ;  fome  of  them,  having 
acquired  a  degree  of  flope,  are  covered  with  trees  which  add  to  their  folidity ;  none 
however  have  inclination  fufficient  to  fuftain  their  load  on  a  bafe  proportionate  to  the 
height.  Such  parts  of  the  ancient  plain  as  have  not  been  affeded  by  the  torrents,  re- 
main above  thefe  valleys  and  form  flats,  the  elevation  of  which  is  uniformly  the  fame,, 
the  dimenfions  various ;  conftantly  are  they  interfered  by  the  ravines  I  have  defcribed. 
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Some  of  thefe  flats,  perfeftly  infulatcd,  refemblc  thofc  calcareous  mountains  with  flat  tops 
which  are  frequently  found  in  plains,  the  ftrata  in  which  corrofponded  with  thofe  of  the 
reft  in  their  vicinity.  Nature  might,  by  a  violent  motion  of  its  waves  in  the  body  of 
waters  which  form  the  fca,  have  anciently  elTecilcd  the  fame  operation  on  calcareous 
mafl'es,  then  much  foftcr  than  what  they  are  at  prefcnt,  as  now  before  our  eyes  on  the 
fandy  plains  of  Calabria. 

Tliis  part  of  Calabria  of  which  I  have  afforded  a  flight  (ketch  is  by  much  the  richeft, 
not  only  from  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  foil,  but  from  the  great  variety  of  its  produc- 
tiotib*.  It  is  likewifc  the  moft  peopled.  An  inmicnfe  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  are  fpread  over  its  furface :  many  of  them  wore  fituated  on  the  flopcs  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  chain,  fome  on  thofe  Uat  elevations  which  the  torrcntvS  had  refpedtd,  and 
which  I  have  before  defcribcd  ;  others  again  on  Imall  inclined  plains,  which  have  a  view 
of  the  lea  at  confi Jerahle  dillance.  There  are  but  two  m  iritime  towns,  Paluii  and  B.iy- 
nara.  The  inhabitants  generally  feledted  elevated  fituations,  in  order  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  healthy,  a  more  pleafant  fitu.ition,  and  a  more  extended  profpect. 
Many  of  thefe  towns,  however,  that  they  might  not  be  too  far  from  the  water  which 
flowed  into  the  vallies,  were  eflabhflied  near  tlie  efcarpment  on  the  brink  of  the  ravines. 
This  fituaiion  was  the  caufe  of  the  frngular  circumllanco  which  accompanied  their 
ruin. 

The  mafs  of  the  branch  of  the  Appennines,  which,  as  I  have  noticed,  extend  at  a 
right  angle  and  form  a  promontory  tirminatid  by  Cap^^^s  Zambrone  and  Vaticano,  as 
well  as  its  bafe  is  granite,  but  not  always  naked.  It  is  entirely  bare  on  the  efcarpments 
which  Une  the  co>ift  beween  Capes  Ziinbrone  and  Vaticano;  there  it  is  in  enormous 
mafles,  in  whic'i  I  have  never  been  able  to  dilcover  either  ftrata  or  fymmetrical  order. 
This  granite  is  exceedingly  hard  ;  its  granite  and  component  part;;  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  plain.  On  them  are  vifible  large  pa- 
rallelopipedal  flairs,  produced  by  a  confuled  tr)ftallization  occafioned  by  fome  ibrt  of 
precipitation  f. 

This  promontory,  which  I  fliall  call  Tropaia,  on  account  of  the  town  built  below  it 
between  the  two  capes,  draws  back  from  i;s  bafe  towards  its  fummit,  and  prefents  four 
fmall  plains  prolonged  from  one  cape  to  the  other  in  terraces,  like  the  feats  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  ft  parattd  by  fteep  flopes.  Here  you  diftinguHh  the  gradation  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  body  of  the  mountain  is  compofed.     Solid  granite  forms  the  firft  ter- 

•  It  is  impofli'ile  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  tlic  afloiiifl:iiip[  fcrtlV  Calabria,  particularly  of  tliat 

part  called  The  I'Lin.  Tlie  l.tlils,  covered  with  olivc-licts  of  largei-  j^.,.  .,h  than  any  fcen  clfcwhiir,  art- 
yet  productive  of  grain  Vine*  K>ad  with  tiicir  hranihcs  the  trees  on  which  they  climb,  yet  kflen  not  their 
criipi.  The  country,  from  the  immenfc  number  of  tree*  with  which  it  is  covere<l,  refcinbles  n  vail  foreft, 
and  yet  prcduccii  jjrain  fiifiiiiint  for  its  confnmption.  All  th'njjs  grow  there  ;  and  nature  feems  to  an- 
ticipate  'he  v\ifh>s<if  the  liiifb.indman.  There  i<  never  a  hilTiciiiicy  of  Innda  to  jja'.her  the  whole  of  the 
olives  which  fiinlly  tail  and  rol  a'  the  bot'oin  of  the  tr'-'j  «liich  bore  them,  in  the  niontlis  of  Fibrnary  and 
Match.  Criiiid.  of  forii>;ner,4.  principally  Si-iliani!,  cone  there  to  help  to  gather  thtni,  and  (hare  tlit  pro- 
fits with  lilt  glower  Oil  i.i  their  thitf  article  of  txportitlon,  of  which  it  may  trnlv  be  f.iid  a  rivet  (Irtann 
annujlly  fioni  Calabria.  In  other  pnti  the  principal  prodii,;lioii  ifi  fdi^,  of  vvlich  a  t;rtal  (juawllty  is  made 
thne.  In  every  ^uarlcr  their  wiiiea  are  good  and  pltiitious  The  people,  in  (hurt,  would  be  the  happieil 
t>n  earth  if  .  .  .  I'Ut  it  f.rins  no  part  ol  my  pliii  to  criticife  either  the  governnieiit  or  the  individiiaU  who 
hoM  g'eal  pofltflloiit  in  C.iia!iria. 

\  i'his  granite  i»  Airked  .  it  ferves  to  iii^l;e  flepi  for  ftalrt,  ciHerns,  and  other  liniilar  works  I  believe 
that  T  paM  .if  thi.'  coliin  i.s  ol  jT'a.iitc  >ihlJi  aic  fieii  at  Naples  and  viirl.)us  luwuii  ol  .Sicily,  and  which  are 
termed  ',ii(  ntid  ^'iinilc,  nolwitlillaiidinj;  ihtv  are  not  icd,  wi  ret;! ken  lii.tn  lliefc  rocks.  On  exriniiio'n;;  them, I 
ftt'ind  in  an  tic  II  p'licnt  on  the  f^a-iliore  below  the  village  of  I'.'.ryhdi  i  an  anc  cut  ipi.n  ry,  In  which  ate  a  nnnibir 
of  Urge  ha  idionie  coiutrns  already  cut,  (<thi.r4  brgnn,  and  lra|jmciiliiuf  a  number  brukic  in  the  opei-Jtioii  of 
cutti  ig  them. 
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race  *  ;  above  it  is  a  great  thicknefsof  decompounded  granite,  the  grains  of  which  have 
loft  their  adherence,  and  fall  afunderwith  the  flighteft  fhock.  In  this  fpecies  of  rotten  rock 
the  waters  have  opened  deep  ravines,  particularly  in  Cape  Zimbrone,  in  which  they 
have  made  frightful  cuts  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  mountain  ;  the  fides  of  which 
however,  although  deep,  have  yet  a  trifle  of  inclination,  being  deftitute  of  a  folid  crufl 
at  top  to  keep  the  earth  together  and  prevent  its  giving  way.  Upon  the  granite  in  a 
Aate  of  decompofition  is  a  layer  of  fine  quartzy  white  fand,  feveral  hundred  feet  in 
thicknefs,  in  which  I  found  a  number  of  marine  bodies,  particularly  a  quantity  of  fuperb 
echinometres.  Finally,  the  loftieft  part  of  this  mountain,  that  wmch  forms  its  fummit, 
is  a  white  calcareous  ftone  in  horizontal  beds.  This  flattened  fummit  is  the  fingle, 
calcareous,  infulated  mountain  called  Poro,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ca(Ue : 
it  forms  a  fort  of  unequal  plain,  which  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  great  chain  pafling 
below  Monte  Leone.  But  this  lofty  flat  does  not  partake  of  the  fertility  of  the  plains 
or  flopes  which  h  commands. 

The  town  of  Tropea,  on  the  fea-fliore  towards  the  bafe  of  the  promontory,  is  fituated 
on  a  rock  of  granite  proje£ting  a  little  into  the  fea,  which  it  commands.  The  exterior 
part  of  this  granite  is  coated  with  a  fandy  calcareous  rock,  feebly  concreted  and  full  of 
marine  bodies.  A  fimilar  calcareous  concretion  adheres  to  the  granite  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  coaft. 

The  fide  of  this  mountain  towards  the  fouth,  in  that  part  adjoining  which  NUotera  Is 
fituated,  expofes  a  naked  mafs  of  large  grained  granite  of  a  fuperb  quality,  the  blocks  of 
which  are  very  large,  and  fit  for  the  moft  beautiful  works.  In  tne  upper  part  the  granite  is 
decompounded,  but  is  lefs  friable  than  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tropea.  It  is  croffed 
by  veins  of  micaceous  feltfpar ;  one  part  of  which  refembles  the petunze  de  Stunt  Trii  in 
the  Limoufm,  and  the  other  changes  into  clay. 

As  you  examine  this  fide  of  the  mountain  towards  M'tletto  and  Vallelunga  ;  the  folid 
granite  appears  to  bury  itfelf  in  the  earth  fo  as  to  leave  only  that  part  expofed  which  is 
in  a  flate  of  decompofition,  a  quartzy  fand,  and  white  micaceous  cUy,  rather  unduous 
and  ductile,  which  poflibly  may  alfo  be  the  refult  of  a  decompofition  of  feltfpar.  Thefe 
matters  form  the  flopes,  leaning  againft  the  mountain,  which  the  waters  eafily  pene- 
trate, opening  for  themfelves  profound  ravines  and  valleys.  The  town  of  Miletto  was 
built  on  a  flope  of  this  defcription. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  moumain,  that  is  to  fay,  towards  its  top  on  the  northern 
fide  from  the  river  AngUola  to  Cape  Zambrone,  the  mals  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  granite 

*  In  miilft  of  the  fenile  plain  which  farmi  the  firft  terrace  of  the  mountain  of  Tropea  it  the  little  bo* 
rough  of  Paryhclia,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  induftry  of  its  inbabitantti  whofe  charader  affordt  a  per* 
h£i  contrail  with  that  of  other  Calabrian*.  They  are  all  of  them  addiAed  to  foreign  commerce.  They  fet 
•ff  in  the  fpring,  and  fpread  thcmfcUcsover  Lombardy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  They  traffic  not  in 
the  pmduaionsof  their  country,  which  fumifliet  but  fcwobjc£U  of  exportation,  but  in  merchandize  of 
eafy  tranfport,  fuch  a«  effcncei,  filkt,  cotton  counierpsuirs  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  &c.  ice.  which  they 
purchafc  in  other  parti  of  Calabria;  and  bring  back  in  return  fome  objefls  of  luxury,  which  they  aftcrwarda 
(IKTufe  through  the  province.  The  Tillage  i«  entirely  deferted  by  the  men  during  the  fummcr.  Theharvcft 
ID  gathered  by  the  women  and  old  men,  and  in  the  autumn  they  return  with  their  gains  to  fow  their  landa. 
Almoll.all  of  them  Tpcak  French  ;  their  condiiA  is  mildrr,  and  their  manner  lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  their 
iisighboiirs.  They  enjoy  thofe  little  comforts  of  life  which  are  unknown  to  their  Cellow-couotrymea. 
Among  them  it  it  reinaikable  that,  although  the  women  never  travel,  they  yet  acquire  a  degree  of  polifli 
from  the  excurfions  of  the  men  to  foreign  countries.  The  men  are  above  t)ie  common  fize,  the  womeii 
pretty,  and  very  fair  cumplexioncd.  Some  of  them  have  blue  eyes.  The  beattty  of  the  women  of  thia 
village  is  cited  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Another  circumflance,  as  fingwiar  at  the  precediag  is,  that 
the  example  of  Parybtlia  has  no  effe£^  on  the  town  of  Tropta,  diftant  from  it  DO  more  tnvi  half  a  league  | 
the  wliole  of  theiadujitriout  habits  of  Calabria  being  cout'incd  to  that  village. 
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and  foliated  rock,M^iebn}fe8,and  of  rocbede come,  in  which  prevails  blackifh  micaceous  rock, 
containing  an  immenie  quantity  of  garnets  confuredly  cryflallized,  and  rem etimes  blended 
with  pyrites  •.  Thefe  garnets  by  trituration  have  formed  a  moft  beautiful  reddifli  fand, 
tnet  with  on  the  fliores  of  the  fea,  and  which  is  almod  exclufively  formed  of  thefe  frag- 
ments.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  above  the  rocks  which  I  have  juft  defcribed,, 
there  are  micaceous,  calcareous  (lones,  and  iaitly,  calcareous  ilones  formed  from  (hells. 

The  town  of  Pizzo,  at  the  back  of  thefe  black,  fchiftous,  and  granitic  mountains,  is 
buik  on  a  rock  which  projeds  into  the  fea,  and  is  enveloped  exteriorly  by  an  agglutina- 
tion of  calcareous  and  quartzy  fand,  mixed  with  marine  bodies :  among  others  I  met 
%nth  feme  very  beautiful  echinites.  This  fort  of  concretion  forming  a  mafs  of  but  little 
foKdity,  is  ftearly  fmiilar  to  that  of  Tropea ;  it  adheres  to  other  fchiftous  rocks  of  the 
feme  mountain.  It  covers  itfelf  by  the  concurrence  of  humidity  with  a  kind  of  blacki(h 
Wruftor  mofs,  which  deceived  the  eye  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  miftook  it  for  vol- 
c^mcjlala^lites  or  tophus.  I  can  fafely  affirm,  from  the  moft  (iudious  examination  an^ 
moft  diligent  refearch,  that  in  all  this  part  of  Calabria  there  is  not  the  flighttft  veltige  of 
any  produ£Hons  of  fire. 

To  purfue  our  examination  of  the  mountains  which  inclofe  the  plain.  It  remains  for 
iTie  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  mountainous  mafs,  the  limits  of  which  is  oppofite  to 
Meffina,  and  which  bounds  the  coaft  from  Pizzo  to  Bagnara,  following  the  rouiuli:  gs  of 
the  promoOtory,  which  by  its  contraftion  forms  the  Faro,  and  oppofite  to  which,  on  the 
Jiortn-weftem  llde,  the  town  of  Scylla  is  built.  The  mafs  or  kernel  is  here  ftill  granite, 
fheathed  with  foliating  and  micaceous  rock,  furmounted  in  fome  fpots  by  calcareous  and 
Very  tender  ftndy  ftones. 

Micaceous  and  argillaceous  fchift  predominate  in  the  mountains  which  environ  the 
rich  fields  of  Reggio  t»  which  ftretch  to  Cape  Spartivento.  Thefe  fciiifts  are  crofled 
by  ruins  of  quartz  ahd  metal.  An  attempt  there  was  made  to  work  a  lead  mine,  which 
Vras  argentiferous,  but  the  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  oppofite  fide  of  the  Appennines,  that  is  to  fay,  the  part  which  fronts  the  eaft, 
prefents  a  lefs  bare,  a  iefs  arid  afped  than  the  weft.  The  inclinations  are  not  fo  abrupt, 
tnd  the  tops  are  more  covered  with  wood.  The  mountains  appear  of  flighter  elevation 
tm  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains  of  a  fecondary  rank,  and  hills  which 
extend  to  the  fea,  to  which  the  centre  of  the  chain  is  much  nearer  than  on  the  oppofite 
fide  \.  This  fide  prefents  a  fucceffion  of  varied  fites,  and  moft  charming  and  pidurefque 

*  This  foliated  and  micaceous  rock  containing  garneta,  proves  that  its  conflitucnt  particles  were  petri. 
fled  Bmullaneoufly,  and  prtcipitated  at  the  fame  inRant  from  the  fluid  which  held  them  in  foluiion  In  fome 
the  bottom  of  the  (tone  rcfrmbles  i  p«tte  of  the  nature  cf  gxrnrts,  which  envelopes  the  mica  ;  in  others,  the 
gwnet  poflVflet  its  particular  crylUlli/rd  form,  and  in  buried  in  the  mica  by  which  it  is  furroundcd. 

f  Reggio,  at  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  is  moft  delightfully  fituated.  The  mountains  which  furround 
k  are  covered  >sriib  ftirtiba  ufcd  in  France  for  the  ornament  of  gardens,  and  which,  almoft  continually  in 
bloom,  hate  ■  moll  charming  effeft.  Such  arc  the  rofe  laurels,  \Ve  grtrijta  tdor'iftra,  &c.  The  plains,  the 
vallies  are  furprifinglr  fertile,  a  faculty  the^  owe  to  the  abundance  of  water  with  which  they  are  nourished. 
In  no  part  can  you  dig  two  or  three  feet  m  the  fands  of  the  river  without  meeting  with  foft  water.  This 
Hnxxt  dtfcends  from  the  mountains,  filters  tbrougli  the  foil,  and  thus  keeps  up  a  fredmefs  and  humidity 
which  renders  vegetation  in  fuch  a  climate  abundant.  Numcmus  clumps  of  ,igrtimi  ndom  the  fields  of 
Reggio,  aflbrding  delightful  walks,  and  furnifhing  from  their  fruit,  and  tlie  cfTences  extraftcil  from  them, 
s«onC')erable  commerce.  In  Italy,  the  word  agrumi  is  ufed  as  a  generic  term  to  exprcfs  collectively  all  trcci 
•fihe  fpecies  of  orange,  lemon,  citron,  bergamot,  &c.  &c. 

J  One  ia  templed  to  inaagine  that  in  ancient  times  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft  was  more  con. 
flderable  nd  continual  than  the  leverfe,  fmce  on  one  tide  of  the  chain  it  has  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
■KMUtaiiia  a  great  quantity  of  fand  and  detritation  from  the  loftier  fiimmits,  whence  wiiat  I  have  defcribed 
aa  iht  P/mib  was  fi^rmed ;  whereas  on  the  eatlem  fide  it  Ail!  continues  tg  n-a(b  the  fuot  of  the  hills  without 
waccunalatioo  of  aoy  f«dimcDt  whatever. 
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landfcapes.  The  fields  are  aftonifliingly  fertile ;  there  are  but  few  plains,  but  the  vat- 
lies  are  delightful ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  mulberry  and  fruit  trees,  while  olives,  lefs 
abundant  than  on  the  weftern  fide,  leave  to  balance  their  deficiency  a  verdure  much 
more  lively,  with  fuperior  charms.  The  centre  or  kernel  of  the  fecondary  mountains  and 
hills  is  folid;  fchifl  and  calcareous  (lone  abound  in  them,  and  they  are  veined  with  metal. 

The  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Appennines  which  runs  along  the'  iflhmus,  or  contrac- 
tion made  by  the  gulphs  of  St.  Euphemia  and  Squillaci,  is  likewife  compofed  of  granite, 
foliating  rock,  and  fchifl,  covered  in  fome  parts  by  calcareous  (lone  ;  it  is  only  beyond 
Nicqftro  and  Catanzaro  that  all  thefe  fubftances  are  entirely  enveloped  with  the  fame 
calcareous  (lone,  which  is  fubflituted  for  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  chain,  until  you  come  to  the  lava  and  ejedlions  from  Vefuvius,  and  the  volcanic 
productions  of  the  Canipagna  di  Roma  and  Tufcany,  where  you  fee  them  again  forced 
into  view,  from  confiderable  depth,  by  the  adion  of  volcanic  fire. 

From  this  general  examination  refults,  that  almoft  in  every  part  Calabria  has  granite 
for  its  bafe  ;  that  the  focus  *  of  the  earthquake  was  beneath  this  bafe ;  or  at  lead  that 
the  momentum  which  cccafioned  thefe  violent  ofcillations  of  the  furface,  adled  beneath 
thefe  folid  maffes ;  that  there  is  not  the  vedige  of  a  volcano  in  any  part  of  this  pro- 
vince that  I  could  find ;  no  matter  which  had  undergone  any  change  from  the  action  of 
fubterraneous  fires,  neither  in  the  mountains,  nor  among  the  flones  in  the  beds  of  the 
torrents  ;  that  throughout  this  province  neither  lava,  tophus^  nor  fcoriae  of  any  defcrip- 
tion  is  to  be  found.  In  the  interior  of  the  plain  I  faw  no  more  than  two  fprings  of 
cold  hepatic  water ;  but  near  St.  Euphemia,  beyond  the  iflhmus,  there  is  a  plentiful 
fpring  of  hot  fulphureous  water :  neither  of  thefe,  however,  can  I  afcribe  to  fire,  fince 
the  fpontaneous  decompofition  of  pyrites  is  of  itfelf  fufHcient  to  account  for  their  pro- 
duction. I  lay  particular  flrefs  on  this  affuraption,  as  it  tends  to  invalidate  the  opinion 
of  fuch  as  imagine  a  fubterraneous  fire  to  exifl  below  this  province :  did  it  exifl,  it  would 
(hew  itfelf  lefs  equivocally.  Neither  in  the  plain,  nor  in  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
furrounded,  or  at  leafl  thofe  which  form  the  fquare,  are  there  either  mines,  fulphureous 
matter,  or  bitumen,  notwithflanding  the  affertions  of  hiflorians.  In  almofl  the  whole  of 
this  boundary  the  granite  is  vifible,  and  the  foil  is  compofed  of  nothing  but  clay,  fand, 
and  pebbles. 

Notwithflanding  there  was  an  almofl  uninterrupted  fuccefllon  of  earthquakes  from 
the  5th  February  to  the  following  month  of  Auguft,  three  diflinfl  epochs  may  be  af- 
figned  them,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  places  under  which  they  afted  with  greatefl  vio- 
lence, and  their  confequences.  The  firfl  comprifes  the  fhocks  from  the  5th  to  the  7th 
February  exclufive  j  the  fecond  that  of  the  7th  February,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
all  thofe  by  which  that  was  fucceeded  up  to  the  28th  March  j  and,  laftly,  all  poflerior 

to  thofe. 

The  fhock  fo  injurious  to  the  plain  of  Calabria,  that  which  buried  more  than  twenty 
thoufand  inhabitants  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  towns,  happened  on  the  5th  of  February, 
at  half  an  hour  after  noon.  .  It  larted  but  two  minutes,  fo  ihort  a  fpace  of  time  did  it  re- 
quire to  overturn  every  thing,  ant\  fpread  a  general  deflrudtion.  I  cannot  give  a  better  de- 
scription of  its  efletl  than  by  fuppofing  a  number  of  cubesof  fand,  moiflened  and  fafhioned 
by  the  hand,  being  placed  at  fhort  diltances  from  each  other  on  a  table  j  then  by  (Iriking 
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•  I  make  ufc  of  tbf  words  focut  and  csntrk  of  explosion,  not  becaufe  I  imagine  the  primitive caufe 
of  tlie  oai  tliqiiakes  lo  have  exiUcd  below  Calabria,  but  merely  to  affill  me  in  explaining  the  effcAs,  until  I 
<,lc(luce  from  ilie  phenomena  (hemfdves  the  cunfc  of  the  agitatioB  of  the  foil  uf  thii  untortunate  province. 
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the  bottom  of  the  table  repeatedly,  and  violently  fl)aking  it  in  an  horizontal  line  by  one 
of  its  corners,  an  idea  nwy  be  formed  of  the  violent  and  various  motion  by  which  the 
earth  was  then  agitated.  At  the  fame  inllant  were  experienced  fudden  leaps,  undula- 
tions in  every  diredion,  ofcillations,  and  violent  whirlings.  No  building  could  refift 
this  complication  of  motion.  The  towns,  and  all  the  houfes  difperfed  over  the  country, 
were  levelled  in  an  inllant.  The  foundations  appeared  to  be  difgorged  by  the  earth 
which  contained  them.  Stones  were  ground  and  triturated  with  violence  againft  each 
other,  and  the  mortar  in  which  they  were  pounded  was  reduced  itfelf  to  duft.  This 
earthquake,  the  moft  violent  of  any  that  ever  was  known,  occurred  without  the  pre- 
lude of  any  (lighter  (hocks,  without  any  notice  whatever,  happening  as  fudden  as  the 
exptofion  of  a  mine.  Some  however  pretend  that  a  mu(Ued  interior  noife  was  heard 
alinud  at  the  fame  inftant.  But  who  can  place  reliance  on  the  account  of  tho(e  expofed 
to  the  rigour  of  fuch  a  (hocking  calamity  ?  Terror,  defire  of  fafety,  thefe  were  the  firft 
fenfations  of  fuch  as  were  in  houfes.  Again  in  an  inllant,  and  the  cra(u  of  falling  buildings, 
and  the  duft  raifed  by  their  ruin,  would  hinder  them  from  aU  feeing  or  hearing  whatfoever, 
nor  even  leave  them  power  of  refle^on.  To  fave  themfelves  «ras  a  mere  mechanical 
movement  of  fuch  as  efcaped ;  the  reft  did  not  recover  to  a  fenie  of  their  misfortune 
before  the  (hock  had  ceafed.  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  pidure  the  horror,  filence,  and 
defpair  which  fucceeded  this  terriUe  cataftrophe.  The  firft  emotbn  among  the  fur- 
vivors  would  be  joy  to  find  themfelves  alive ;  the  fecond  defolation.  Let  us  turn  from 
this  fcene  of  horror,  and  leave  to  others  the  detail  of  individual  calamity,  and  particular 
circumftances,  whilft  we  confine  ourfelves  to  phyfical  efieds. 

The  moft  violent  upward  Oiocks  were  felt  in  the  territories  of  Opido  and  Santa  Criftina. 
There  alio  took  place  the  moft  violent  convulfions ;  which  circumftance  has  caufed  the 
idea  that  thefe  towns  were  placed  over  the  focus  of  explofion.  But  unlike  others  I  (hall 
not  fay  that  the  effect  of  the  earthquakes,  the  ruin  they  occafioned,  were  in  inverfe  ratio 
to  their  diftance  from  the  centre,  or  that  the  greater  the  diftance  thence  the  lefs  the 
devaftation.  Suppofmg  this,  the  towns  of  Sedemoy  Groteria^  and  G/>^r«,  which  are  not 
farther  from  Optdo  or  Santa  Crijiina  than  Rofamo  or  Poliftena.,  would  have  experienced 
injury  alike ;  and  the  villages  Matnola^  Agnano.,  and  Canolo,  which  are  much  nearer, 
would  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  all  thefe  places  were  on  eminences  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  chain,  and  notwith (landing  they  fuffered  greatly  from  the  ftiock  of  the 
5th  February,  they  were  not  either  overturned  or  ruined ;  their  fate  can  be  in  no  refpedt 
compared  with  that  of  the  towns  of  the  plain.  1  (hall  maintain  with  more  reafon,  that 
all  within  the  compafs  of  the  mountains  before  defcribed  was  entirely  deftroyed ',  and 
that  the  buildings  on  folid  foundations  above  the  plain,  or  on  the  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains which  furround  it,  were  hr  from  being  equally  mal-treated. 

The  general  eSc&  of  the  earthquake  on  the  fandy,  argillaceous  foil  of  the  plain  of 
Calabria,  which,  as  1  have  defcribed,  is  deftitute  of  confiftence,  was  that  of  augmenting 
its  denfity  by  diminifhing  its  volume,  that  is  to  fay,  of  heaping  it  *,  of  eftablifhing  (lopes 
wherever  there  were efcarpments  or  rapid  declivities;  of  difconncding  all  thofe  maffes 
which  either  had  not  fufiicient  bafes  for  their  bulks,  or  which  were  only  fuppoi-ted  by 
lateral  adherence  ;  and  of  filling  the  interior  cavities.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  almoit 
the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  the  foil  which  adhered  to  the  granite  of  the  bafes  of  the 
mountains  Caulonet  EfopCt  Sagra^  and  Afpramonie,  did  over  the  folid  nut,  the  inclination 
of  which  is  fteep,  and  defcended  Ibmewhat  lower,  leaving,  almoft  uninterruptedly,  from 
St.  George  to  beyond  St.  Chriftina,  (taking  the  bafe,  a  diftance  of  from  nine  to  ten 
nulesi)  a  cbafm  bAween  the  folid  nut  and  the  faady  foil.    Many  lands  flipping  thus 
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were  carried  to  a  diilance  from  their  former  pofitlon,  covering  others  entirely*.  Whole 
fields  funk  confiderably  below  their  former  level,  without  others  adjoining  them  under- 
going the  fame  change,  thus  forming  a  fpecies  of  bafon,  as  was  the  cafe  above  Cafal 
Nuovo  ;  other  fields  aflumed  an  inclination.     Chafms  and  fiflures  traverfed  the  flata 
and  (lopes  in  every  direftion,  but  generally  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  gorges  in  their 
neighbourhood.     In  the  immenfe  olive  grounds  between  Polidena  and  Sinopolo  thefe 
fiflures  aie  vifible  at  every  ftep.     But  on  the  brink  of  efcarptnents  was  it  generally  that 
the  greateft  damage  and  ruin  occurred.     Confiderable  portions  of  lan<J,  covered  wiih- 
vineyards  and  olives,  feparatcd  themfelves  upon  lofing  their  lateral  adhefion,  and  fell  irk 
fingle  niafles  tp  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  delcribing  arcs  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which^ 
was  the  height  of  the  efcarpment  from  its  bale,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  book  Handing 
on  its  cvige  which  falls  flat.    In  fuch  cafes  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  upon,  which  the  trees' 
grew  were  thrown  to  a  diftance  from  their  former  fite,  and  remained  in  a  vertical  pof- 
ture.     I  have  feen  trees  which  continued  to  pulh  out  leaves,  and  which  did  not  evea 
appear  to  have  fuffered,  notwithllanding  they  had  remained  for  a  year  in  a  pofition  fo» 
contrary  to  that  perpendicularity  they  conilantly  affed.     la  others,  enormous  malTes- 
lofing  alfo  their  lateral  adhefion,  fell  on  inferior  flopes,  and  defcended  thence  into  the 
valley  ;  to  the  impulfe  received  froni  their  fall  was  fu[>eradded  the  further* movement 
given  to  their  courfe  by  other  lands  which  prefled  upon  their  rear,  thns  impelling  them^ 
to  a  confiderable  diltance  ;  Hill  they  preferved  their  form  and  pofition,.and  after  a&rd>- 
ing  the  fpeftacle  of  a  moving  mountain,  eftabliflied  themfelves  finally  in  the  valleys.    It?" 
is  here  effcntial  to  remark,  that  the  fandy  foil  of  the  plain,  not  forming  a  raafs  of  con- 
neded  particles,  was  a  bad  propagator  of  motion,,  fo  that  the  lower  part  would  receive 
more  impulfe  than  what  it  would  tranfmit  to  the  fnrface.    This  is  the  caufe  why  the 
bottom  in  mod  cafes  gave  way  firft,  and  the  bafe  running  away,^almoft  fimilar  to  a  fluid, 
from  the  upper  part  to  which  it  ferved  as  a  fupport,  this  latter  funk  down,  detached  in^ 
very  large  maffes,  from  the  lands  to  which  it  was  formerly  connefted.     The  fur&ce  of 
the  foil  being  llrongly  bound  by  the  interwovea  roots  of  trees,  and  the  thicknefs  and: 
tenacity  of  the  bed  c^  vegetable  and  argillaceous  earth,  it  is  nowife  fingular  that  many- 
of  thefe  lands  Ihould  be  preferved  almoll  entire,  notwithllanding  the  falls,  violent  fhocks^, 
and  long  courfes  they  made.     But  let  us  follow  the  eflus^ts  of  the  fhock.  of  the  5th  of' 
February. 

Where  the  upper  f>art  of  the  efcarpment  gave  way  firft,  or  where  the  furfi^ice  of  the^ 
earth  feparated  into  fragments,  which  bjvke  away  as  the  bafe  crumbled  from  beneath,, 
diforder  was  at  its  height  j  trees  hal/"  J  "'.'erred  prefented  indifferently  their  roots  or 
branches  j  and  where  in  fuch  cafes  the  wr  cks  of  houfes  were  mingled  with  thofe  of  the- 
mountain,  no  femblance  remained  of  what  had  exifted  before,  and  the  whole  formed  a. 
picture  of  chaos. 

At  times  it  happened,  that  a  furface,.  which  by  its  fail  and  the  inclination  of  the  de- 
clivity formed  below  it,  received  a  llrong  impulfe  of  projedlion,  provided  it  was  op- 
pofed  in  its  courfe  by  any  fmall  intervening  hills,  it  covered  them,  nor  ftopt  till  it  had 
pail  beyond.     Where  a  funilar  furface  encountered  the  oppofite  declivity,  it  Aruck: 

*  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  given  rife  to  fingular  difputes..    It  haj  been  requilUe  to  decide  to  whom' 
the  lands  belonged  which  buried  thofe  of  others.     The  earthquakes  of  Calabria  have  caul'ed  tlie  greateft  re. 
volutions  in  the  fortunesof  individuals.     Mtuiy  of  thofe  whole  whole  property  confided  of  moveables,  debts,, 
ready  money,  &c.  have  been  reduced  to  bergary,  however  great  their  former  wealth ;  otherti  have  acceded 
to  inheritances  who  never  could  have  nourimed  fucK  hopes,  and  which  would  not  have  been  theirs  but  for- 
the  entire  deftru£tioii  of  the  rood  numerous  families.     Almoft  all  the  rich  were  lofera,  and  gainers  almoft 
alVthe  poor.     The  latter  over  and  above  their  plunder  charged  what  they  pleafed  for  their  labour,  wliichi 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with  by  thofe  who  required  huts  to  dwell  in,  or  wanted  aflUlance  to  redeem  what. 
waa  covered  by  the  ruins,  and  their  charge  waa  ia  confcqucnce  exorbitant. 
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•gainft  it  with  violence,  and  raifed  itfelf  up  a  little,  and  formed  a  fpecies  of  cradle. 
"When  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  valley  fell  away  at  the  fame  time,  their  wrecks  met  toge< 
ther  and  their  fliock  raifed  little  hills  in  the  center  of  the  (pace  they  covered.  The  moft 
common  effe£t,  that,  of  which  a  number  of  examples  is  fcon  in  the  territories  of  Op- 
pido  and  Saint  Chriftina,  and  on  the  banks  of  deep  vallics  or  gorges,  in  which  run  the 
rivers  Maidi,  B'trbot  and  Tricuchf  is,  where  the  inferior  bafe  having  given  way,  the 
upper  grounds  have  fallen  perpendicularly  and  fucceflivvly  in  great  trenches,  or  paraU 
lei  bands,  each  afluming  its  refpedive  pofition,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  benches  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  the  lowelt  bench  or  terrace  is  fometimes  four  hundred  feet  below  its  Brfl: 
pofition.  This  among  others  is  the  cafe  of  a  vineyard  fituated  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Tricucio,  near  a  new  formed  lake,  it  is  in  this  manner  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  hang  in  terraces  one  above  the  other ;  the  lowelt  part  of  the  terrace  fell  Irom 
a  height  of  four  hundred  feet. 

The  trees  and  vines  that  were  growing  on  lands  removed  in  mafs  received  no  injury ; 
even  men  upon  them,  fome  on  trees,  others  tilling  the  land,  were  thus  tranfported  in 
a  curious  manner  for  feveral  miles,  without  (uiTering  any  harm ;  many  fuch  examples 
have  been  quoted  to  me  which  are  authenticated  in  different  relations. 

The  confcquences  of  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  thefe  elevations  have  been,  a 
Ilraitening  of  the  valleys,  or  the  entire  covering  of  them  in  various  places  where  op- 
pofite banks  have  met,  fo  even  as  to  obftru^  the  current  of  water  and  form  a  great 
number  of  lakes ;  the  filling  up  of  gorges  and  rendering  even  the  furface  of  interfered 
lands ;  tranfportation  of  the  inheritances  of  certain  individuals  on  to  the  poffenions  of 
others,  an  interruption  of  communication,  and  a  new  face  afforded  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  other  phenomena  produced  by  the  firft  (hock,  and  originating  therein  were, 
a  fufpenfion  of  the  courle  of  rivers,  the  inftantaneous  drying  up  of  Ibme,  and  their  after 
jncreafe.  The  explanation  of  thefe  fads  is  eafily  given,  they  were  owing  to  the  fudden 
percudions  upwards  and  downwards  which  the  earth  then  experienced  ;  and  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plain  being  raifed  and  the  flope  of  the  currents  of  the  river  being  increafed 
which  caufed  them  to  run  with  greater  rapidity.  1  he  upper  waters  retained  by  a  kind 
of  dam  were  kt'pt  in  ilagnation ;  but,  the  caufe  removed,  a  level  was  re-eUabUOied,  and 
the  dreams  Ibincwhat  augmented  in  volume  ran  muddy.  In  many  places  water  fpouted 
from  the  earth  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet,  carrying  whh  it  mud  and  fand.  All  fprings 
were  more  abundant.  Some  fniphureous  and  hepatic  waters  made  their  appearance  for 
fome  days  and  afterwards  dilappeared.  Thefe  phenomena  are  all  the  confequence  of 
the  accumulation.  All  fprings  have  an  interior  refervoir ;  many  fubterranean  cavities 
are  full  t  f  Itagnant  waters  wliich  acquire  a  talle  and  fmell  of  hepar,  eitlier  owing  to 
putrefaction,  cr  the  deconipofifion  of  pyrites ;  if  by  the  contradlion  of  the  foil  or  the 
fail  of  upper  bodies  the  caj>acity  of  the  refcrvoirs  become  lefs,  they  fpring  forward  with 
a  force  proportionate  to  the  lateral  coniprellion,  and  bear  away  with  them  the  bodies  with 
which  they  are  minpled.  This  iiicn  ufe  of  fprings  is  a  further  caufe  of  the  increafed 
volume  of  rivers.  Nobody  has  been  ;ible  to  tell  me  preciicly  whether  the  hepatic  waters 
which  ran  at  the  time,  wore  cold  or  iior.  Thole  wliich  I  have  fcen  and  which  nn"x  now 
with  the  watcis  oi  I'dcari,  a  river  which  runs  by  Pclijicmiy  and  with  thole  of  the  river 'i'ri- 
cuccio  near  Oppido,  are  cold.  J  he  plunonit^na  of  v.  att.r  fpouting  is  peculiar  to  the  firfl 
ihock  ;  on  the  other  fhocks  taking  place  it  did  nut  occur  on  account  of  the  foil  having 
acquired  already  the  f,TeatLfl  dinfity  and  conllriction  of  which  it  was  capable. 

Moreover  in  the  whole  of  the  country  I  iiavellcd  through,  not  with  Handing  the  mofi: 
diligent  rcfcarch,  1  found  no  indications  or  fyniptonis  of  u  dif'cngagoment  nor  fubter. 
rancous  currents  of  vapour,  or  any  vefliges  of  cither  lire  or  flame,     ivery  circumftance 
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of  this  defcriprion  related  in  many  accounts  has  been  contradifted  by  the  tell'mony 
of  the  very  perfons  referred  to  by  the  authors,  h  is  but  an  eafy  taflt  to  make  a  pea-- 
fant,  dill  full  of  terror,  and  who  has  no  intereft  in  the  circumflances  refpefting  winch 
he  is  queftioiicd,  reply  as  might  be  wiflied.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  make  them  anfwer 
yes  to  whatever  ihey  are  alked.  They  are  uniformly  but  half  informed  men ;  who 
have  added  to  their  relations  the  mofl  fingular  and  moft  contradiftory  circumftanceSy. 
from  th^  dcfire  to  attribute  tn  the  late  earthquakes  of  Calabria  all  the  phenomena  of 
which  they  have  an  idea,  frum  knowing  what  had  occurred  on  rimilaroccaHons.  More- 
over the  major  part  have  had  fome  petty  fyftem  to  fupport,  and  have  been  defircus  of 
arranging  circuinf\anccs  fo  as  to  make  them  fquare  with  what  they  had  traced  the  outlines' 
of  before. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  various  towns  dcflroycd  by  the  fecond  (hock,  and  exa«- 
mine  the  chief  circumftances  attendant  on  the'r  dellrudion. 

Hofurno  a  fniall  borough  on  a  fandy  hill,  a  fhort  didance  from  the  river  MetramOf, 
was  overturned  1  he  prince's  caftte,  the  churches,  and  houfcs  exhibit  nothing  but 
heaps  ol  riiin-^;  fome  Ioa  houfes  excepted,  all  of  which  are  violently  fliook,  and  fome 
bare  wallh  which  (band  by  themfelves,  the  reft  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  courfe  of  the  river  Mctranio  was  for  an  inflant  fufpended  near  the  bridge  of  Ro-- 
ftrno  but  (hortly  after  its  waters  flowed  in  greater  abundance  than  before  and  were  dif- 
turbed      It  is  even  pretended  that  it  was  entirely  dry  •"  for  the  fpace  of  fome  minutes. 

Polijiena^  a  tolerably  large,  rich  and  populous  town,  was  built  on  two  fandy  hills  di- 
vided by  a  river  which  had  a  fomewhat  deep  bed.  This  town  is  abfolutely  levelledf,  not 
a  fingle  houfe  remained,  not  a  fingle  piece  of  wall  \.  Many  houfes  were  precipitated 
into  the  river,  the  earth  of  the  banks  of  which  had  given  way.  The  thick  and  very 
folid  walls  of  the  Dominican  monaftery  are  fallen  in  large  blocks.    The  hill  on  the  right, 

•  Tke  plain  on  the  right  fiJe  of  Melramo  nesr  the  bridee  I*  condemned  to  fterilhy  from  the  inundatio" 
of  a  torrent  which  leaves  on  it  every  year  a  fre(h  coat  offand  and  mud,  making  it  a  marfli,  the  atmo- 
fphere  about  which  is  infe£\td.  A  triflincf  expencc  is  all  that  is  requifiie  to  form  a  bed  for  this  torrent,  and 
reilrain  its  courfe.     The  government  however  difdaiiis  to  trouble  itfclf  on  fuch  fa/try  affaitt  of  admimjlration. 

•j-   I  had  feen  Reggio  and  MetHna,  and  muiirned  ''k  ''ale  of  tbofe  two  towns ;  I  (aw  not  in  them  a  fingle 
habitable  houfe,  not  one  but  would  require  rebuildiii;^  from  its  bafe,  yet  the  {kcletons  of  thefe  two  towns- 
remained,  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  ilanding  by  tliemfelves.     What  thefe  towns  formerly  were  is  viAble, 
McfTma  llill  at  a  dillance  piefenls  an  imperfeft  image  of  its  ancient  fplendour.     Every  irrhabitant  might 
diltinguilh  either  his  houfe  or  the  ground  on  which  it  ftood.     I  had  feen  Tropta  and  Nicotera,  in  which- 
few  houfes  leniaiiied  but  had  received  great  damage,  and  in  which  many  were  wholly  fallen  in  ruins.     I 
framed  no  idea  of  greater  misfortunes  tlian  thofe  which  had  befallen  thefe  town»;  but  when  I  faw  the  ruins 
of  Poli/hna,  the  fif tl  town  of  the  P/ain  which  prefented  itfclf,  when  I  furvcyed  heaps  of  (tones  which  were 
deditute  of  form,  and  gave  no  conception  of  its  having  ever  been  a  town  j  when  I  beheld  that  nothing  had' 
cfcapcd  <kn:!UCiioii  but  all  was  Itvel  with  the  dull  {  1  experienced  fuch  a  mixed  fenfation  of  terror,  com- 
paffiun,  aiij  f.orror,  as  for  fometimc  ileprived  me  of  my  faculties.     This  fpeftaclfr  however  was  but  the  pre- 
lude to  llill  more  wretched  fceiies  on  the  lell  of  my  excurfion. 

The  impreflion  m.ide  upon  me  by  the  fight  of  Medina  was  totally  different.  I  was  Icfs  (truck  by  its 
ruins  than  the  folitude  and  lilence  which  reigned  within  its  walls.  One  is  afFe£ted  by  a  melancholy  terror, 
a  mournfid  fadnefs,  in  traverfin.^  a  large  city  and  vifiting  its  different  quarters,  to  meet  with  no  foul  living 
to  hear  no  human  voice,  no. found  but  the  quiveiing  of  doors  or  (liutters  fufpended  to  fragments  of  walls, 
and  adUd  upon  by  the  wind.  The  mind  is  then  rather  overcome  by  the  weight  of  its  feelings  than  terri- 
fied •  the  catiillfi'phe  fecms  direflcd  againft  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  tuins  which  are  feen  appear  to  be 
no  other  than  the  iffccl  of  depopulation.     Such  would  be  the  pidture  of  a  town  where  a  pellilence  had 

The  whole  population  of  MefTiua  took  refuse  in  barracks  of  wood  without  the  city. 

1  Thin  tovvn  buried  one  half  of  its  iiihubitants  beneath  its  ruins.  Such  as  furvived  this  fearful  cata- 
ftrophe  dwell  in  banacks  placed  on  a  flat  which  overlooks  the  ancieut  town  and  on  which  it  it  in  contem- 
plation thai  the  new  town  (hull  be  built, 
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near  the  Capuchin  convent,  is  confiderably  funk.  There  are  a  number  of  fUTures  in  th<(. 
foil  and  its  deprcfllon  continues  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  league  from  the  town. 
In  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  numet-ous  fiflures. 

Saint  Georgesy  a  fmall  town  a  league  and  a  half  didant  from  Polittena  fufFered  fcarcely 
at  all  from  the  fliock  of  the  5th  February,  on  account  of  its  being  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, fituated  on  a  rock,  adhering  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Appennines.  It  afterwards 
received  conflderable  damage  from  the  earthquakes  of  7th  February  and  38th  of 
March.  '■ 

Clnco  Frondiy  a  pretty  borough,  half  a  league  diflant  from  Polidena,  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  was  entirely  ruined.  An  ancient  tower  of  MooriHi  work,  fquare,  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  large  enough  to  ferve  as  a  caflle  and  dwelling  for  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  was  exceedingly  folid  as  much  on  account  of  the  great  thicknefs  of  its  walls, 
as  the  quality  of  its  cement,  which  had  bound  the  works  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  whole  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  it  was  overturned,  and  in  its  fall  broke  into  a  number 
of  large  blocks  of  aftonifhing  volume  and  hardnefs.  One  of  thefe  blocks  contains  an 
entire  ftaircafe.  Here  it  feems  as  if  the  earth  had  difgorged  from  its  bowels  the  very 
foundations  of  the  different  buildings. 

In  going  from  Poliflena  to  Cafal  Nuovo,  two  leagues  diflance  you  pafs  the  Vaccari,  a 
l^ver  which  has  dug  its  bed  in  a  foil  entirely  of  fand ;  there  is  a  fource  of  cold  fulphu- 
reous  water,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  river,  a  fhort  diflance  from  Polijiena ;  this 
fource  was  very  abundant  on  the  5th  of  February  and  following  days ;  the  fmell  of  it 
alfo  was  very  Itrong,  but  by  degrees  it  refumed  its  natural  (tate.  In  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows,  and  on  its  banks,  feveral  fprings  fpouted  up  water  on  the 
firft  fhock. 

Cafal  NuovOf  a  pretty  town,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
with  wide  and  flraight  ftreets,  and  low  houfes  *,  was  entirely  levelled,  fo  as  that  one 
ilonc  remained  not  upon  another.  This  town  was  built  after  the  earthquakes  of  1638, 
which  devaflated  Calabria.  The  utmoft  precautions  were  ufed  to  prevent  a  ruin  fimi- 
lar  to  that  we  witnefTed.  But  notwithftanding  its  ftreets  were  very  wide,  and  its  houfes 
very  low,  nearly  half  the  population  was  crufhed  beneath  the  ruins.  The  Marchionefs 
of  GeracCt  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  all  about  her  were  the  vidinis  of  this  fhock. 

The  whole  of  the  foil  of  the  plain  which  furrounds  Cafal  Nuovo  is  funk.  This  depref- 
fion  is  particularly  apparent  above  the  borough  at  the  root  of  the  mountains.  All  the 
fioping  lands  which  leaned  againft  this  mountain  have  Aided  lower  down ;  leaving  be- 
tween the  moving  ground,  and  the  folid,  fiflures  feveral  feet  in  width  which  extend  from 
three  to  four  miles.  Certain  portions  of  thofe  lands  thus  flipping  down  defcended  into 
the  plains  and  overwhelmed  others  at  conflderable  diflance  from  their  former  fite. 

In  going  from  Cafal  Nuovo  to  Santa  Cbri^ina,  within  a  fpace  of  fix  leagues  one  tra* 
verfes  a  country  interfered  in  a  mofl  extraordinary  manner,  by  gorges,  ravines,  and 
deep  vallies ;  a  country,  which  has  confequently  been  the  theatre  of  great  revolutions. 
Not  a  ftcp  can  you  make  in  this  part  without  difccming  either  fiifures  in  the  foil  or  places 
whence  the  foil  has  fallen  away. 

Terra  No^'a,  this  was  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  an  elevated  flat,  on  three  fides  of  which 
were  deep  gorges,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  placed  on  a  high  mountain. 
But  this  elevated  flat  was  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  which  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 


•  The  appearance  of  Cafal^uovo  wt«  delightful  when  feen  from  a  diflance.     At  the  corner  of  every 
heufe  a  tree  was  pUnted  and  a  vine  which  gave  (bade ;  fu  that  the  flreeti  had  the  appearance  of  the  covered 
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mountain  and  is  of  extreme  fertility  •.  This  town  enjoyed  an  excellent  air,  a  beauti- 
ful profpeft  and  the  advantage  of  excellent  water.  The  pofition  which  fecured  it  thefe 
advantages  occafioned  it  to  experience  a  deftruftion,  refleftion  on  which  alone  mull 
make  one  fhudder.  A  part  of  the  foil  gave  way,  and  in  its  courfe  to  the  middle  of 
the  river  Maro  carried  with  it  the  houfes  upon  it.  Their  ruins,  ftones,  and  woodwork 
mingled  with  the  fand  which  formed  the  body  of  the  mountain,  cover  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  valley  commanded  from  the  town.  On  the  oppofite  fide  the  mountain  by  a 
perpendicular  fiflure  from  top  to  bottom  became  divided,  and  one  part,  feparated  from 
the  other,  fell  in  one  block  on  its  fide  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  book  opened  in  the 
middle  which  has  one  part  upright  on  its  back  while  the  other  falls  to  the  table.  That 
which  was  the  upper  part,  on  which  were  houfes  and  trees,  remains  in  a  vertical  pofition ; 
of  the  houfes  it  will  eafily  be  coniedured  there  is  not  a  vedige  remaining ;  but  the  trees 
have  received  little  injury.  At  the  inftant  of  the  formation  of  thisfiffure,  and  the  repa- 
ration of  the  mountain  all  the  houfes  placed  immediately  above,  were  perpendicularly 
precipitated  down  more  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  covered  the  bottom  of  this  chafm 
with  their  ruins.  Ncvcrthelcfs  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  perifh,  the  dif- 
ference of  their  gravitatlcm  caufed  the  materials  to  reach  the  ground  before  the  men, 
fo  that  many  were  faved  from  being  buried  or  crufhed  to  death  in  the  ruins.  Some  fell 
direftly  on  their  feet,  and  immediately  walked  firmly  over  the  heaped  wreck,  others  were 
interred  up  to  their  thighs  or  breaft,  and  were  releafed  with  a  little  afliftance.  A  third 
part  of  the  town  in  crumbling  to  pieces  filled  with  its  ruins  a  little  valley  which  was 
nearly  in  the  center,  and  in  which  were  a  fountain  aid  fome  gardens.  Never  did  any 
country  experience  a  greater  overthrow  than  that  on  svhich  this  unfortunate  town  was 
fituated ;  never  was  there  feen  deftruftion  accompanied  by  more  fingular  and  varied  cir- 
cumftances.  The  fite  of  not  a  fingle  houfe  can  be  recognized  ;  the  furface  is  wholly 
changed,  nor  by  what  remains  is  there  a  poffibility  of  divining  what  formerly  this  town 
had  been.  The  foil  in  every  part  gave  way,  the  whole  was  overthrown.  That  which 
was  lofty  is  abafed,  that  which  was  low  appears,  from  the  diminution  of  the  height  of 
its  contiguous  prominences,  to  have  been  elevated.  For  there  has  been  no  adual  eleva- 
tion as  fome  pretend.  A  ftone  well  in  the  convent  of  the  Auguftins  appears  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  earth,  and  at  prefent  refembles  a  finall  tower  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  height  a  little  inclined.  This  cffeft  was  produced  by  the  confolidation  and  confequent 
linking  of  the  fandy  foil  in  which  the  well  was  dug. 

The  ruins  of  the  town,  with  thofe  of  the  oppofite  hill,  have  flopped  the  current  of 
the  fmall  river  Soli  on  one  fide,  as  well  as  that  of  a  plenteous  fpring  which  emptied  itfelf 
into  the  bottom  of  the  oppoiite  gorge,  and  liave  thus  formed  two  lakes,  whofe  ftagnant 
waters  are  the  more  impetuous  from  their  being  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies  and  wrecks 
of  all  defcriptions  f. 

In  all  the  environs  on  the  edges  of  the  valleys  there  has  been  confiderable  flirinkings. 
The  whole  plain  above  the  town  is  interfered  by  numerous  crevices  and  fiflures.     A 

*  In  no  part  have  I  ever  beheld  fdch  larjre  olive  trees  ;  thry  tefcmble  timber  trees,  and  planted  in  quincunx, 
they  form  mod  fiiperb  woods  as  dark  and  :i8  (hady  a3  a  foiell  of  oaks.  The  ground  is  cleaiu'ed  and  llnmpcd 
riinnil  the  fxit  of  cich  tree  in  order  to  form  a  circular  hollow  ring  into  which  the  olives  fall ;  the  quantity 
ii  fo  ronlidcr.tble,  tliat  they  are  actually  broomed  into  heaps. 

f  Unkfi  art  or  nature  dry  up  thefe  lakes  they  will  complete  by  their  pelliferous  exhalations  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  fmall  population  whicli  has  fuivived  the  concomitance  of  fo  many  caufes  of  mortality.  The 
atmofphere  at  prefent  is  fo  loaded,  fo  much  infefted,  fo  moift,  that  in  the  month  of  February  there  were 
as  many  infeds  and  flies  in  the  air  as  arc  wont  to  be  in  fummer  on  the  furface  of  ftagnant  pools. 
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confiderable  diftancc  nnift  be  travelled  over,  cro  a  proper  fite  can  be  found  for  the  new 
town  or  rather  hamlet,  which  the  i'mall  number  of  the  rciiiuining  inhabitants  will  have 
to  cftablifli  *.  _ 

A  large  plantation  of  olive  trees  btlonjnng  to  the  Ccleflin  monks  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  fuftlred  niaterialiy.  One  part  cf  it  was  overturned  in  the  gorge  in  which  the 
river  Soli  flows,  and  the  trees,  fotne  of  which  were  not  rooted  from  the  earth,  have 
taken  moft  fingular  pofitlons,  where  they  continue  growing.  Another  part  funk  fome 
fathoms  down  ;  and  all  the  remainder  is  threatened  with  ruin  from  the  number  of  fifTures 
and  cracks  which  interfeil  it ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile,  not  a  foot  of  ground  is  there 
remaining  which  can  be  regarded  as  firm  and  folid  f. 

The  village  of  Moltiqiicllo  or  Mokquicllo  was  fitnatcd  oppofite  to  Terra  Nova  and  on 
the  fame  level,  on  a  fmall  platform  a  mile  in  length  and  two  hundred  paces  broad,  com- 
preffed  between  the  rivers  Soli  and  Maro  which  ran  in  deep  vallies  at  their  feet.  One 
part  of  the  village  fell  towards  the  right,  another  towards  the  left,  and  of  the  ground  on. 
which  it  was  fituated  no  more  remains  than  a  ridge  fo  narrow  that  you  cannot  walk 
upon. 

Radkina,  a  prettv  fmall  town  in  tl  e  plain  at  fome  diflance  from  the  gorges,  was  en- 
tirely levelled,  with  the  exception  of  a  fmall  fquare  houfe  of  one  (lory  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  kept  firm,  and  indeed  has  hardly  futfered  at  all  without  my  being  able 
to  adign  a  realon. 

I  lUjU  fay  nothing  of  all  the  fmall  villages  the  ruins  of  which  lay  fcattered  about  the 
country,  as  they  prcfent  nothing  intercfting. 

OppiJcj  an  cpifcopd  fee  and  pretty  confiderable  town,  was  placed  on  the  fummitof  an 
infulated  mountain,  or  rather  on  an  elevated  flat  level  with  the  neigbouring  P/nin,  of 
which  it  fcems  formerly  to  have  made  a  part,  but  from  which  it  had  been  entirely  dif- 
joined  by  the  torrents,  which  had  formed  all  around  it  gorges  of  an  extraordinary  depth. 
Accefs  to  the  town  was  exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of  the  rapid  acclivity  and  efcarp- 
inents  about  it.  Notwithftanding  this,  trees  and  flirubs  had  got  hold  on  the  fides  and 
enveloped  the  mountain  with  a  girth  of  wood,  the  interwoven  roots  of  which  gave  a  kind 
of  folidity  to  the  mafs,  which  of  itfelf  had  none :  for  it  is  compofed  alone  of  fund,  clay, 
and  marine  fragments,  altogether  (imilar  to  the  compound  of  the  oppofite  hills. 

The  town  was  entirely  levelled,  not  a  fingle  piece  of  wall  remaining  ereft.  A  part 
of  the  extremity  of  the  flat  on  which  a  flrong  caflle  was  fituated,  a  kind  of  citadel, 
with  four  baftions,  fell  away,  and  drew  with  it  two  of  the  baflions  into  the  gorge  below. 
This  is  the  only  fubtraclion  the  mountain  experienced  ;  the  reft  rentained  entire,  notwith- 

•  The  anciciH  population  nf  Trrra  \rvn  was  two  thouraiu!  fouls.     Il  is  at  prtf.nt  ri".!iu-td  to  Icfs  tliiin 

four  liiitulrcd  ;  ratlu-r  more  tlian  toiirtrcu  'iiii.drfd  xvtrc  tjuricJ  in  tlir  niitis  or  cnilhrd  Im  dcatli,  and  tlicrcil 

have  been  lakcii  nff  t)y  jnitiiil  fivtrs.     Tiin  fiiiiill  iiiiinlKr  cif  uiifoiliinatc  penple  hiiv:  built  thcii)fclvc9  bar- 

raekii  en  a  plain  h:ilf  n  mile  Ijclo^v  ih^  i:U'  >'f  ihv  r.irnKr  tu.vn  ;  the  damp  and  uiifolid  i:a',urc  nt   the  gi oiind 

,  in  thin  part  will  luU  allow  ..f  tliiir  cvn  bmldiiif;  Koufcs  hire. 

f  I  lodged  ;'l  Tfrni  h'uv.i  in  the  ban.-iiU  l)ih>ii|;irijr  lo  the  C;  Ullin  monkf,  one  oilyof  all  of  whom  cfcj;>td  ; 
it  i«  ill  ihc  midd  of  ilic  pl.nt  ilinn  of  I'hve  titiii  1  had  nolictd  the  evening  h.f.irc  how  very  delieiciit  of 
firmi.ifs  vai  the  (jrouid  ;  my  iiv.aglnnlioii  vva<  fnll  of  ad  1  had  Icon  ;  1  iviis  pieUning  to  niyfclf  the  iViila. 
lions  of  the  iiiluhiianth  ot  tKi«  t(iwn  ai  the  iiulnii  of  the  (hdck  ;  when  1  fi.lt  my  1»<1  moved  ly  a  pretty 
Ur.injj  raith(|.iake.  i  ►til  up  j  (tij/i'.nti.ly  ..ml  wiih  fome  inijiiictiide,  hut  on  pcrc.ivinjr  idl  ua-.  lilent  1  con» 
iccUiitd  that  lliM  (hotls  ih  m'\\  viry  Itron};  was  lunhin^  (.oiiipirahh.-  to  tlinfe  which  had  hifore  been  felt  at 
tlic  ir.lUnt  of  tin  vaiious  citallio|)hc  feeing';  it  oci.\!ln)n(d  not  the  (1i^;htill  alarm  lo  ihofe  who  were  at  relt  in 
ihc  fclf-fame  l)arrack.  I  a^aiit  ictircd  tu  my  bed,  but  it  will  readily  be  conceived  nut  tu  lell  durinj  the  !(• 
maiiidcr  uf  ihc  night. 

Handing 
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ftandlfig  its  efcarpments,  in  all  likelihood  fuftaincd  by  the  ftrong  girth  afforded  by  the 
roots  ol:'  the  nuinerous  trees  and  fhrubs  by  which  it  was  encircled  *. 

If  the  foil  of  Oppido  rolifted  in  fome  mcafure  the  violence  of  the  fliocks,  this  was  not  the 
cafe  with  the  oppofite  banks  ;  the  crumbling  away  of  the  earth  was  there  immenfe.  The  fall 
of  the  ground,  and  confidcrablc  portions  of  the  hill,  filled  the  valleys  and  formed  lakes, 
by  which  the  town  is  now  furrounded.  Thcf*^  lakes  which  furround  the  mountain  will, 
by  degrees,  be  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  fi\nd  hrnughtby  the  torrents  and  the  wreck 
of  the  higher  grounds  f.     Already  is  there  one  which  has  been  filled  in  this  manner. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  immcfli.Ttc  nci;j;!'.bourhood  of  the  town  that  the  greated:  de» 
vaflation  has  been  experienced  ;  but,  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  it,  in  the  deep  vallies 
formed  by  the  rivers  Tricmio,  Biii'o,  and  Bofcanio.  There  all  thnfc  accidents  which  I 
noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  DifTcrtation  occurred.  There  f.uid  and  clay  ran  like 
torrents  of  lava  or  as  if  they  were  carried  away  by  water.  In  other  places,  confider- 
able  portions  of  mountains  ran  for  fcveral  miles  in  their  way  to  the  vallies,  without  fall- 
ing in  pieces,  or  even  changing  their  fliapc.  Entire  fields,  covered  with  vines  and  olives, 
were  precipitated  into  the  bottoms  without  changing  the  horizontal  pofition  of  their 
furface ;  others  were  fomcwhat  inclined,  while  others  again  were  placed  vertically,  &c.  &c. 
The  fall  of  oppofite  efcarpments,  and  their  after  rencounter  have  formed  dams  of  feveral 
miles  in  thicknefs,  flopped  the  ccurfe  of  ftreams,  and  produced  great  lakes,  which  tha 
government  is  employed  in  attempting  to  dry.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  be  neceffary  that 
deep  canals  fhould  be  cut  the  length  of  three  or  four  mil  js  through  the  rubbifli, which  will 
tL'ke  up  a  lentiiii  of  time,  and  prove  extremely  cxpenfive  ;  both  the  labour  and  expence- 
of  which  mighi  be  laved,  if  the  government  but  reflefted  that  nature,  in  a  few  years, 
would  fill  up  thefe  lakes,  as  (lie  has  done  many  others  ;  that  an  infetled  atmofphere  is 
much  lefs  to  be  apprehended  in  fuch  places  at  diftance  from  habitations,  and  that  the  ex- 
pence  could  be  much  better  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terra  Nova,  or  other 
parts  of  Calabria. 

Below  Opp  Jo,  at  a  diftance  of  three  miles,  was  fituated  the  fmall  village  of  CaJlcUace, 
built  on  the  brink  of  an  elcarpment,  which  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  valley.  The  ruins 

*  Wlio  would  iiiuHiiMc  that  the  inhabitants  of  Oppido  after  the  Jeftru'.cion  of  their  town  and  the  various 
difallrrs  to  wlii,  h  it  had  bttn  fiiljjfft,  (hould  yet  he  partial  to  that  iitifo.tunate  fpot.  Government  pointed 
out  a  lite  for  a  iiiw  town.  It  chofc  a  place  called  Latubit,  a  league  diit.int  from  the  former.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  objcift  to  fjoiiig  thither.  'Ihey  confider  as  a  fort  of  tyranny  the  attempt  to  take 
tlicm  away  from  ihcir  inrnur  placfot  aljodc  to  oblige  them  to  inhabit  a  moill  and  unhealthy  plain  which  con- 
tains no  matciials  for  hnildinu;-  Tluy  fay  in  favour  of  their  iiifulated  .lat,  that  it  has  proved  its  folidity  by 
rcfiftiiig  the  moll  viohnt  ilnK-Ka  without  fliiicliing  in  tiic  ball ;  that  the  Hones  and  wood  work  of  the  houfcs 
in  ruliia  will  ferve  tlicm  to  bi'ild  otlitrs  ;  that  ila  air  is  excellent;  that  thty  are  iiear£r  to  tlseir  poffeiTions, 
and  that.  culhO.ivtly,  llufc  diiTircnt  advantajjis  more  than  compenfate  tor  the  inconvenience  of  having  no 
w.itcr  (III  tlie  Hat  ;  and  atTunie  that  bfinjj  accullomcd  to  fetch  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  life  has  made 
thii  l.ibiiur  of  no  conrKierati-in.  A  fchifm  has  hence  arofe  among  the  remains  of  this  population,  part  havt- 
complied  with  the  willies  of  jrovcrnment  and  are  gone  to  Tuhti ;  while  the  rtit  remain  on  the  ruins  of  Op- 
pido. I  was  luri  ui'.ded  by  thim  on  my  going  to  vilit  lliMt  towi.  'I'licy  itemed  to  have  forgot  the  mi,?fov- 
tunes  occiifioiud  by  the  caitluiuaki',  ti.eir  minds  being  wholly  engrofi'ed  by  the  injuiy  which  tlicy  pretended 
liad  bt'cii  done  them.  Tlicy  particularly  ctmiplaiiad  liitttvly  ol  being  deprived  of  a  malj  which  had  beeu 
acuilb  uud  to  be  laid  in  a  hut  fit  apart  for  the  jnniiolc  from  the  couimtiiccmcnt  of  tluir  difallcrs. 

f  lUtoie  I  reacliid  the  mountain  of  Opjndo  [  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  (lolfilde  to  approach  it  ;  I 
was  fi  paratid  irom  it  by  the  place  where  a  lake  had  been,  which  wai  tilled,  'i'his  b.ifoii,  full  of  a  line  find 
on  which  the  river  luui,  fienn  a  vail  gulphjof  nunl  which  tilt  eye  contemplates  with  fear,  and  which  is  a  hun- 
dnd  pace>  over.  My  guide  informed  me  we  had  to  pais  it  in  order  to  uach  the  old  town.  I  villced  a  lUp 
or  tivo  with  fome  apprtheilion  but  made  cotilident  by  the  experiment,  and  Ihniing  that  what  appealed  to 
me  u  giey  and  lottilh  mud  was  lirm,  1  crollcd  thit;  lake  of  land  through  a  depth,  of  water  which  reached  :ry 
knie  and  took  a  little  crooked  palli,  by  which  1  was  enabled  to  climb  amonij  the  buflves  up  an  cfcirpment 
which  uppc;  red  to  ine  inaccefliblc. 
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of  fome  houfes  which  remain  on  the  mountain,  are  the  only  indications  of  its  pofuion, 
or  former  exigence.     The  village  of  Coflbletto  has  experienced  nearly  a  fimilar  fate. 

The  town  of  Santa  Criftina,  fituated  alinoft  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  Afpra- 
monte,  on  a  (harp  fandy  hill,  furrounded  by  gorges  and  deep  valleys,  was  circumftanced 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  Terra  nova,  and  experienced  fmiilar  deftrudion.  The 
houfes  with  part  of  the  hill  were  precipitated  from  top  to  bottom.  A  number  of  chinks 
and  fiffures  interfeft  it  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe,  fo  as  to  give  room  to  apprehend  that 
the  remainder  will  yet  give  way.  The  whole  furface  of  th(^  country  is  changed.  The 
territory  of  Santa  Criftina,  cut  in  a  like  manner  by  a  number  of  gorges  and  valleys  ac- 
companied by  efcarptments,  experienced  the  fame  i'ate  as  that  of  Oppich. 

The  territories  of  Terra  nova,  Oppido,  and  Santa  Crillina,  are  thofe  on  which  the 
earthquakes  occafioned  the  greatcft  damage,  and  produced  the  moft  extraordinary  re- 
fults.  This  has  made  it  conceived  that  \.\\e  focus  of  the  fhocks  of  the  5th  of  February 
was  beneath  this  part  of  the  plain.  I  (liall  not  deny  that  the  concuilion  may  have  been 
more  violent  there  than  elfewhere ;  but  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  gorges  by  which 
it  is  intcrfcded,  very  much  contributed  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  towns,  and  greatly  af- 
fifted  in  occafioning  the  diforder  obferved  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Following  the  circuit  made  by  the  bafe  o^  Aspramonte,  we  come  to  the  fmall  town  of 
Sinopoli,  and  the  borough  of  Saint  Euphemia,  both  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
&nd  both  deftroyed,  yet  not  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Sagnara,  a  pretty  confiderable  town  on  the  coaft,  built  on  an  eminence,  with  an 
efcarpment  towards  the  fea,  was  entirely  levelled.  The  houfes  were  precipitated  one 
upon  another  in  fuch  manner,  that  with  dilHculty  can  it  be  diftinguifhcd  it  had  ever  been 
a  town. 

Seniifiara,  another  town  on  the  coaft,  was  deftroyed,  but  not  levelled  entirely,  like 
the  lafh 

Palma,  a  well-peopled  trading  town,  is  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Without  enlarging  the  lift,  what  1  have  faid  will  be  fufticient  to  demonftrate  that  the 
fmgular  circumftances  attendant  on  the  earthquake  were  the  natural  eiFed  ot  a  violent 
fhock  on  a  fandy  ground  previoufly  opened  and  torn  by  torrents.  It  is  furthermore 
vifible  that  on  a  fpace  fix  leagues  in  length  by  fix  in  breadth,  lying  between  the  river 
IVIutramo,  the  mountains  and  the  fc  <.  not  a  fmgle  edifice  remained  entire ;  one  may  even 
flate  that  fcarcely  one  ftonc  was  left  upon  another,  and  that  there  was  not  in  this  whole 
fpace  a  fingle  acre  of  ground  but  what  had  eiiher  changed  its  figure,  its  pofition,  or  un- 
dergone material  revolution. 

While  the  plain  was  given  up  to  total  dcftruftion,  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood, 
founded  on  folid  bafes  on  eminences,  efcaped  from  equal  devaftation.  1  hey  felt  the 
fhock  feverdy,  and  many  houfes  were  damaged.  But  if  this  fliock  of  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruat'v  had  been  the  on'y  one,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  thofe  which  lucceeded  it» 
almoft  uninterniptedly  for  fix  months,  none  of  the  upper  towns  would  have  been  ren- 
dered uninhabitable.  It  feemed  as  if  the  power  which  in  every  direftion  had  ftiaken  the 
plain  had  not  been  fufficicntly  ftrong  to  raife  a  greater  weight,  fuch  as  that  of  the  moun- 
tains by  whic.i  it  is  inclofcd.  Hence  Nicotcra,  Tropea,  and  Montedaone,  towns  built  on 
the  mountain  of  Cape  Vaticano,  or  on  its  prolongation  with  the  boroughs  and  villages 
dependant  on  them,  fufFered  fcarcely  at  all.  Their  overthrow  was  refcrvcd  for  a  more 
violent  exertion  of  force,  fuch  as  (hook  the  bodies  even  of  thefe  mountains  themfelves, 
on  the  18th  of  March  following.  The  borough  of  St.  George,  only  four  miles  from 
Potiftena,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  but  placed  on  a  mountain,  was  before  then  but 
li'^Ie  injured.    The  boroughs  and  villages  fituated  on  the  riJgc  of  the  mountain  oppo- 
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fre  to  Mefllna,  and  the  fnull  town  of  Scylla  itfelf,  were  not  entirely  deftroyed;  On  all 
ihefe  mountains  the  Ihocks  were  lefs  violent,  lefs  momentary  ;  the  movements  were  not 
fo  quick,  fo  irregular,  nor  even  the  upward  percuflions  fimilar. 

Rcggio  and  the  neighbouring  places  were  rendered  uninhabitable,  but  not  levelled.    It' 
was  not  even  the  firlt  fliock  which  damaged  them  the  moft. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Appennines,  towards  the  eaft,  the  earthquake  of  the  5th- 
February  was  very  fenfibly  felt ;  all  the  towns  in  this  quarter  fuffered  either  more  or 
lefs,  fome  planks  gave  way,  fteeples  and  feveral  churches  were  thrown  down,  houfes 
were  damaged,  but  very  few  were  wholly  overturned.  The  number  of  perfons  who 
periflicd  was  inconfiderable. 

Every  where,  except  on  the  Flain^  the  (hock  was  preceded  by  fome  flight  ofcilUtions 
and  a  fubterranean  noife,  which  all  agree  proceeded  from  the  fouth-weft. 

The  earthquakes  which  fucceeded  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  5th  of  February,  although 
fenfibly  felt  in  the  plain,  occafioned  there  no  further  injury.  No  more  houfes  remained 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  ground  was  confolidated  by  affuming  flopes ;  and  moreover 
a  greater  denfity  occafioned  by  the  fhocks.  All  acclivities  had  become  lefs  by  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  their  Safes.  The  earth  therefore  was  fliook  in  vain  in  that  unhappy  country ; 
it  took  no  further  part  in  this  dreadful  tragedy. 

The  fliock  which  happened  in  the  niglu  of  the  5th  of  February  increafed  the  damage 
done  to  Mefllna,  Reggio,  and  other  towns  already  afFtded  by  the  firft  earthquake.  It 
was  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scylla,  owing  to  the  fall  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
mountain  into  the  fea,  which  raifed  the  waves,  and  gave  them  a  violent  undulation. 
The  billows  broke  with  force  upon  the  ftrand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  Prince  of  Sinopoli,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  accompanied  by  all  his  attendants  and  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  had  taken  refuge ;  thefe  billows  threw  themfelves  forward 
on  the  fliore,  and  on  retiring  drew  back  with  them  all  that  were  there  *. 

The  earthquake  of  the  7th  of  February,  at  half  paft  one  in  the  afternoon,  was  very 
violent ;  but  it  did  not  exercife  its  greateft  violence  in  fimilar  places  to  the  former ;  it 
feemed  as  if  the  focus  or  centre  of  explofion  had  afcended  fix  or  feven  leagues  higher  up 
towards  the  north,  and  placed  itfelf  beneath  the  territory  of  Soriano  and  Pizzoni.  This 
earthquake  effcded  the  deftrudion  of  the  borough  of  Soriano,  and  the  dependant  vil- 
lages, of  a  large  Benedictine  convent,  very  folidly  conftrufted,  fubfequently  to  the  earth- 
quakes of  1659,  and  of  the  Chartreux  convent,  called  San  Bruno,  or  Stephano  del 
Bofco ;  all  of  them  places  which  had  been  refpeded  by  the  firll:  fliock.  It  concluded 
with  overturning  Lauvaiia^  Galatro,  Arena^  and  other  neighbouring  diftrifts.  Of  MU 
leto  it  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  perfodlly  laid  wafte  the  territory  of  a  circle,  the  diame^ 
ter  of  which  might  be  from  two  to  three  leagues. 

The  territories  of  Soriano^  Jrena,  and  Sorctto,  the  foil  of  which  was  fandy,  and  inter- 
fered by  ravines,  experienced  likewife  great  mutation  of  furfacc  from  the  fall  of  its  emi-. 
rcnces,  and  difplacement  of  its  lands.  The  mixture  of  fand,  clay,  and  decompofed 
granite,  of  which  the  hills  are  compounded  below  the  town  of  Miletto,  gave  way  in  fe- 
veral places,  and  apparently  ran  like  lava. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earthquake  of  the  7th  of  February  was  felt  the 
moll  at  MclTma  and  Soriano,  places  very  dillant  from  each  other  j,  whild  it  was  moftly 

•  Tliiscircum (lance,  attciulaiit  on  tlie  enrtliqiinke,  which  happened  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  February,, 
hna  been  the  moll  vsrioiilly  ri'hiuj  a:id  hub  oiciirioned  the  moll  comments  of  any,  many  falfuiig  being  added 
(o  the  true  account.  It  is  welt  autlicnticated  th:it  the  waves  carried  avv.iy  twelve  hundred  perfons,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  fliore,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Count  Sinopoli.  Bui  that  the  water  was  hot,  that 
the  buttrnn  of  tlic  fea  burnt  I  thefe  are  particulars  neither  true  nur  likely. 
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lefs  violent  in  all  the  intermediate  country,  throughout  which  however  a  confidcrable 
iioife  was  hoarJ. 

The  2Sth  of  March  was  another  fatal  epoch  which  carried  ruin  and  defolation  into 
Couniiios,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  already  half  recovered  from  their  apprehenfion 
of  danger  from  earthquakes  ;  for  not  havinu;  received  material  dimnge  from  the  firfl 
fliocks,  they  had  fhftored  themfelves  with  being  without  the  pale  of  this  terrible  fcourgc. 
Ihe  centre  of  explofion  changed  for  a  third  time,  and  again  afccnded  fev?n  or  eight 
leagues  liighor  towards  the  north,  taking  its  feat  beneath  the  mountains  which  occupy 
theillhmus  that  unites  the  upper  part  of  this  province  to  the  lower,  between  the  giilnhs 
of  Saint  Eupheniii  and  Squillaci.  The  mofl  violent  upward  fhooks,  indications  of  ths 
foot  w  here  the  (Irongefl  efforts  were  made,  were  principally  below  the  mountains  of 
Giiiifalco,  about  the  centre  of  the  contraQion.  On  this  occafion  nature  difplaycd  a 
much  greater  force  than  flie  had  done  in  the  preceding  fliocks  ;  fli.*  lifted  up  and  (hook 
the  very  bodies  of  the  mountains,  which  cover  the  whole  fpace  where  this  earthquake 
cxcrcifcd  its  ravages.  In  confequcnce  the  extcnfion  of  its  moincntuni  v/as  to  much 
greater  dillancc.  Calabria  citra  ftlt  its  effects,  and  even  reccivetl  fomc  injury.  All  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  fenfible  of  its  (hock.  It  ravaged  indifferently 
both  fides  of  the  chain  ;  lofty  fites  or  lowly  fpots  were  alike  fubj  •c:>  to  its  devallation  ; 
nothing  feemed  exempt.  By  drawing  two  diagonal  lines,  one  from  C<ipc  Valicano  to 
Cape  Colonne,  the  other  from  Ciipc  Suvero  to  Cape  Sdl/o,  you  will  within  thcle  four  points 
have  the  extent  within  which  the  fhock  was  terrible,  and  the  deflruilion  greatefi,  and 
the  point  of  intcrmiirion  of  the  two  lines  will  be  nearly  that  of  the  centre  of  explofion  *. 
This  earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  very  loud  fubterraneous  nolle  fimilar  to  thunder, 
which  was  renewed  at  every  fliock.  The  motions  were  very  complicated  ;  fome  up- 
wards, as  if  lenps  of  the  earth  ;  afterwards  fucceedeJ  violent  whirlings,  which  were  ter- 
minated by  undulations. 

It  would  be  ufelofs  to  give  a  lill  of  all  the  towns  andlioroughs  which  received  confi- 
denM^le  injury  on  this  occafion.  It  will  be  enough  to  obferve  that  all  the  upper  part  of 
this  province  fuffercd  materially,  that  many  towns  were  either  alinolt  wholly  overthrown, 
or  rendered  uninhabitable.  But  notwiili(tandi:ig  the  violence  of  the  concuiuons  of  the 
2Sth  of  March,  the  misfortvmes  fuffercd  by  thole  countries  were  in  nowife  comparable 
to  thofe  endured  by  the  plain  on  the  5th  of  February.  Here  there  were  no  towns  le- 
velled with  their  foundations  ;  the  ruin  of  feveral  very  badly  built,  fuch  as  Pizzo,  was 
prepared  by  the  previous  (hocks ;  and  neverthelofs  the  chief  part  of  the  walls  are  land- 
ing. Moreover  the  towns  of  Niiotera,  Tropca,  Monteleone,  Squillace,  Niea/ho,  Catan- 
■zaro,  San  Scveriiio,  and  Cotrotie,  are  capaMc  of  being  rebuilt.  l"'ew  buildin;;s  have  been 
totally  ruined,  and  fome  are  only  a  little  (hook  The  common  people  have  already 
entered  the  lower  part  of  thofe  towns ;  and  as  loon  as  the  great  houfes  lliall  be  reduced 
to  one  ftory  only  aI).)vo  the  grovnul-floor,  as  ordained  by  government,  and  they  fliall 
be  a  little  repaired,  they  will  become  habitable.  It  will  however  require  a  length  of 
time  to  free;  the  mind  of  tlv;  inhabitan  s  from  the  terror  excited  by  the  earthquakes, 
particularly  the  fliock  yt  t!»e  28th  of  March,  before  which  they  felt  themfelves  in  fome 
ineafure  lecure;  ami  to  tn-^agc  the  rich  to  leave  their  wooden  iuits,  in  order  to  inhaliit 
Hone  buil.'ings  again.  As  one  is  accultomed  to  judge  of  nil  obj  ds  by  comparifon,  the 
fateol  (lalabria  Ultra  affcdd  one  but  little,  having  witneffed  the  calamities  of  the  plains, 
and  overgone  its  ruiui. 


•  I  rfprat  fiere  that  I  ufe  the  ciprclfion  of  the  (inlre  of  txphfton,  not  to  iu'licate  the  caufc,  but  only  to 
explain  the  client. 
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The  different  effefls  of  the  earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February  and  that  of  the  28th  of 
March,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  ihe  foils.  In  the  Plain  the  bale  itfelf 
gave  way,  not  a  hor.fe  there  was  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  motion  of  the  con- 
euflions  was  more  irregular,  as  modified  by  being  communicated  throu;:;h  the  medium 
of  a  foil  yielding  more  or  lefs  to  the  force  which  convulfed  it,  and  confcquently  traaf- 
mitting  it  unequally.  In  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  notwithflnnding  the  agitation 
of  the  furface  was  pretty  confiderable,  they  were  lefs  deftrudive.  The  rocks  on  which 
the  towns  were  built  communici'.ted  to  them  a  more  re;;u!ar  motion,  being  better  con- 
ductors ;  the  foil  after  each  ofcillation  relumed  its  pofition,  and  the  edifices  preferved 
their  fixity.  So  a  glafs  full  of  water  will  bear  great  vibration  v/ithouta  drop  being  fpilt, 
while  it  is  emptied  by  the  k\i(l  irregular  fliako. 

The  earthquake  of  the  28th  of  March  incrcafed  the  difafters  of  Medina,  where  it 
afted  with  violence;  it  added  new  damage  to  Rej^gic,  and  overturned  a  number  of 
houfes  in  the  fmall  town  of  Santa  Agatha  de  Regio  and  the  neighbouring  places.  Ne- 
verthclefs  it  was  but  little  felt  in  the  Plain,  which  lays  between  the  two  extremities  of 
Calabrin, whore,  as  1  have  before  ob!"erved,the  fliocks  were  exceedingly  rough.  It  feemed 
as  if  the  actuating  force  paflld  freely,  as  in  an  open  canal,  under  the  plain,  to  ftrike  alter- 
nately the  two  molt  dillart  points. 

The  earth  contiimed  convulfed  throughout  the  whole  of  1783.  I  myfelf  even  felt 
feveral  fhocks  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  1784.  But  none  of  thefe  can  be 
compared  to  the  three  which  form  different  epochs,  nor  even  to  thofe  which  immedi- 
ately fucceedcd  them  ;  neither  were  they  followed  by  any  accidents  worthy  of  mention. 

The  fca  (hared  little  of  the  convulfion  to  which  the  continent  was  fubjeft  in  the  earth- 
quakes of  17^3.  The  mafs  of  waters  experienced  no  general  actuation  of  llux  or 
ofcillation,  for  rofe  a'")ove  their  ordinary  level.  The  waves,  which  beat  againft  the  coaft 
of  Scylla,  vrA  afterwards  covered  the  point  of  the  Faro  of  Meflina,  were  raifed  by  a 
partial  caufe.  The  fall  of  the  mountain,  which  I  have  before  noticed,  elevated  the  water 
on  the  fpot,  which  received  a  new  undulating  motion,  fuch  as  conftantly  follows  fimilar 
caufes.  The  Ihore  v/as  covered  three  different  times,  and  every  thing  upon  them  was 
borne  away  by  the  reflux  of  the  waves.  The  undulation  extended  from  the  point  of 
Sicily  to  the  other  fide  of  Cnpc  Rofncalmo,  continuing  along  the  coafl:  towards  the  fouth, 
but  gradually  diuiinifliing  its  rife  from  that  to  which  it  wac  fwollen  at  vScylla.  This  ele- 
vation of  the  waves  immediately  fucceedcd  the  fall  of  the  mountain.  If  it  had  been  the 
confequence  of  a  general  motion  of  the  fea,  if  the  waves  had  been  aflcd  upon  from  a 
iimiiar  caufe  with  that  experienced  at  Cadiz,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquake  at 
Liilion,  they  would  have  had  a  differ^int  impulfe,  and  the  effci^t  would  have  been  re- 
marked to  extend  much  farther.  A  violent  iluctuation  v.-ould  have  been  noticed  at 
Medina,  provided  the  fea  had  partook  of  the  (hock  to  which  the  earth  v.as  fubjedt.  The 
mole,  which  is  even  with  the  water,  to  which  vofl'cls  are  mnorcvl,  wliofe  heads  projctl: 
abcive  if,  would  have  been  covered,  and  the  veffels  wrecked.  The  fame  effi..'i.^t:  would 
ha\'e  taken  place  at  Palma,  which  is  higher  up  than  Scylb,  I'.s  well  r.£  upon  tlie  beach 
of  TrojK'a  ;  but  in  no  part  of  this  coafl:  .lid  the  fea  exceed  its  hounds.  What  moreover 
proves  that  the  inundation  at  Scylla  proceeded  from  the  c.tufe  afcribed,  ;&  th-^  circuir- 
ilance  of  the  fea  not  having  rifen  in  a  fmall  creek  bs'hir.d  the  iliorc,  on  wl.!rli  ti;e  waters 
rofe  with  fiich  violence,  owing  to  its  not  being  in  the  diredion  of  the  undulation. 

Notwiihftanding  I  made  numerous  enquiries,  I  could  iiot  gather  from  ?iiy  of  the  ac- 
counts afforded  me  any  indication  of  the  elcdric  phenomena  mtntioncd  in  din";  rent  re- 
lations, nor  of  any  of  the  fparks,  or  difengagement  of  the  clvdric  fluid,  to  wliich  tlie  na- 
turalilts  of  Naples  fo  pofitivcly  aferibc  the  origin  of  the  earthquakes. 
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The  ftate  of  the  atmofpherc  was  not  conflantly  the  fame  pending  the  difafter.  While 
tempefts  and  rain  feemed  at  Mcllina  to  have  confpircd  with  the  earthquakes  to  efFeft  its 
ruii),  the  interior  of  Calabria  enjoyed  fine  weather.  In  the  morning  of  that  dreadful 
day  there  fell  a  little  rain  in  the  Plain  j  but  during  the  remainder  of  it  the  weather  was 
fcrene.  The  months  of  February  and  March  were  tolerably  fine,  and  even  warm. 
There  were  fome  dorms  and  rain,  but  none  other  than  are  common  at  that  feafon.  The 
fine  weather  which  reigned  after  the  cataftrophe  or"  the  5th  of  February  was  even  of 
great  advantage  to  the  interior  of  Calabria  ;  but  for  that  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
the  population,  without  Ihcltcr,  or  means  of  procuring  any,  for  a  length  of  time,  owing 
to  the  want  of  boards  and  workmen,  would  have  died  of  want  and  the  intemperance  of 
the  feafon.  On  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  upper  part  of  Calabria,  the  weather  was  not 
bad,  nor  was  the  earthquake  attended  by  any  ftorm ;  there  were  only  fome  fliowers. 
From  this  remark  it  foltows,  that  the  atmofphere  is  not  fo  flridly  conne£ted  with  the 
interior  movements  of  the  earth  as  has  been  inccfl'antly  maintained ;  and  it  is  highly 
poflible  that  the  tempefts  experienced  in  the  canal  of  Meflina,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
coaft,  are  attributable  to  other  caufcs  than  the  earthquake. 

I  a(k  therefore  permiflion  now  to  fcek  in  facts  alone  the  caufe  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Calabria,  and,  laying  all  fyftcm  afidc,  to  examine  into  what  may  poflibly  have  given  rife 
to  the  almoft  total  deftrudion  of  this  beautiful  province. 

The  motive  force  appears  to  have  refidcd  beneath  Calabria  itfelf,  fince  the  fea  partook 
nothing  of  the  ofcillation  or  convulfions  of  the  continent.     This  force  feems  alfo 
to  have  advanced  progreflively  beneath  the  chain  of  the  Appennines,  in  adiredion  from 
Ibuth  to  north  ;  but  what  power  in  nature  is  there  capable  of  producing  fimilar  eft'efts  ? 
I  put  eledricity  out  of  queftion,  which  cannot  for  a  year  together  accumulate  in  a  coun- 
tr)'  furrounded  with  water,  in  which  every  thing  concurs  to  place  this  fluid  in  equilibrium. 
But  fire  remains.     This  element  adling  immediately  upon  folid  bodies,  ferves  but  to 
dilate  them  ;  in  whicti  cafe  their  expansion  is  progrellive,  and  produces  not  fuch  violent 
and  inllantaneous  motions.  When  fire,  however,  acts  upon  fluids,  fuch  as  air  and  water, 
it  gives  them  an  aftonifliing  expanfion  ;  and  we  know  that  on  fuch  occafions  the  elafli- 
city  thev  acquire  is  capable  of  furmounting  the  molt  obdinate  rcfiltance.     Thefe  appear 
the  only  means  which  nature  can  employ  to  occafion  fuch  efFe£ts.     But  throughout 
Calabria  there  are  no  volcanos.     Nothing  announces  interior  inflammation,  or  any  fire 
concealed,  either  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  or  under  their  bafe ;  and  fuch  fire 
could  not  exift  without  fome  external  fymptoms.     Dilated  vapours,  airs,  rarified  by  a 
heat  always  active,  would  have  efcapcd  through  fome  of  the  fiflures  or  crevices  in  the 
foil,  and  have  produced  currents.     Fire  and  flame  would  likcwife  have  found  paflage 
through  the  fame  vents.     A  palTage  once  obtained,  compreflion  would  have  coaled  j 
the  motive  force  experiencing  no  longer  any  refillance  would  have  become  null,  and  the 
earthquakes  would  not  have  been  of  fuch  long  duration ;  none  of  thefe  phenomena 
occurred  ;  we  mud  therefore  give  up  the  fuppoliiion  of  an  inflammation  ading  imme- 
diately from  beneath  Calabria.     Let  us  now  confider  if  by  having  rccourfe  to  a  fire  fo- 
reign to  this  province,  and  acting  upon  it  only  as  an  occafional  caufe,  wc  may  be  able 
to  explain  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  thefe  fljocks.     Let  us,   for  example,  af- 
fume  Etna  in  Sicily  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  large  cavities  beneath  the  mountains  oi  Cala- 
bria, afuppofitioii  which  cannot  be  refuled.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  there  aro  im- 
nienle  fubterranean  cavitici--,  fince  Mount  Etna,  being  accumulated  by  its  explofions, 
nuill  have  left  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  vacancies  proportionate  to  its  enormous  mafs. 

The  autumn  of  178a  and  the  winter  of  1783  were  very  rainy.  Interior  waters,  in- 
creafed  by  tliofefrom  the  furface,  may  have  run  into  the  focus  of  Etna  ;  they  would  in 
j.onfi.quc'.ice  be  cjnv-Ttcd  into  very  expai.five  vapour,  aikl  ftiike  agaiaft  every  obflacle 
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to  their  dilatation.  Provided  th  'fe  fhoulJ  have  met  witli  channels  conducing  them  to 
the  cavities  below  Calabria,  they  would  have  been  capable  of  occafioning  all  thofe  con- 
vulfions  of  which  I  have  given  a  defcription. 

Let  us  fuppofe  now,  in  order  to  make  niyfelf  more  eafily  underftood,  that  thefe  cavi- 
ties with  their  channels  of  communication  imperfeftly  reprefent  a  retort  laid  on  its  fide, 
the  neck  of  which  Ihould  be  the  length  of  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  the  (houlder  beneath  Mef- 
fina,.and  the  body  below  Calabria.  Tho  vapour  rifing  impctuoufly,  and  driving  before 
it  the  air  with  which  thofe  cavities  were  previcufly  filled,  would  firft  ftrike  againft  the 
fhouldcr  of  the  retort,  and  afterwards  turn  to  ens;u!ph  itfelf  in  the  body.  The  force  of 
impulfion  would  a£t  firlt  againft  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and  afterwards  by  re-percuflion 
againd  its  fummit,  whence  it  would  be  revolved  and  refledled  on  all  fides,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  moft  complicated  and  fingular  movements.  The  thinned  parts  of  the  retort 
will  be  thofe  which  would  tremble  mod  at  the  (hock  of  the  vapours,  and  mod  readily 
yield  to  their  impulfe.  But  this  water,  rarefied  by  fire,  mud  condenfe  by  expofure  to 
the  cold  which  reigns  in  thefe  fubterranean  places,  and  the  aftion  of  its  accidental  eladi- 
city  ceafe  as  promptly  as  its  fird  etforts  were  indantaneous  and  violent.  The  vibratioa 
of  the  external  furfaces  ceafes  fuddenly,  without  its  being  known  what  can  have  become 
of  the  force  which  has  occafioned  fuch  diforder.  It  only  recommences  when  the  fire 
refumes  activity  enough  to  produce  fudden  vapours  anew,  when  the  fame  confequences 
refult  as  long  and  as  often  as  water  falls  on  the  burning  focus. 

But  if  the  fird  cavity  be  divided  from  a  hollow  of  fimilar  defcription,  merely  by  a 
wall  or  (lender  partition,  and  if  this  feparating  part  be  broken  by  the  eladic  vapours 
flriking  againft  it,  the  former  cavity  will  then  onlyferve  as  a  channel  of  communication, 
and  all  the  impulfe  will  then  ba  dire<!iled  againd  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  fecond. 
The  focus  of  the  (hocks  will  appear  to  have  changed  its  feat,  and  the  ofcillations,  in  the 
fpace  before  afted  upon  with  greated  violence  by  the  earthquakes,  will  be  but  feeble. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  necelfary  phenomena,  and  fuppofe  one  or  more  cavities  placed 
below  Calabria,  the  feat  of  the  earthquakes.  The  plain,  which  indifputably  was  the 
thinned  part  of  the  vault,  is  that  which  would  fird  evince  the  impreflion  it  received. 
The  town  of  Mcrtina,  built  on  a  low  fliore,  experienced  a  concudion  which  did  not  af- 
feO.  the  houfes  built  on  eminences.  The  motive  power  ceafed  as  fuddenly  as  it  adted 
violently  and  all  at  once.  When  on  the  7th  of  February  and  28th.  of  March  the  focus- 
appeared  to  have  changed  its  pofition,  the  P/tiin  fuft'ered  feared  at  all.  The  fubterraneous 
noife  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  fhocks  feemed  condantly  to  proceed  from 
the  fouth-wcd,  in  the  uiredion  of  lyTeflina.  It  refembled  thunder  roaring  under  vaults. 
I'hus  without  having  any  direft  proofs  to  produce  in  fupport  of  my  theory,  it  appears 
to  me  to  meet  all  circumdances,  and  explain  fimply  and  naturally  all  the  phenomena 
that  occurred. 

If  then  Etna,  as  1  have  faid,  be  thecaufe  of  the  earthquakes,  I  may  further  affirm  that 
for  a  K'ng  time  it  has  been  preparing  the  misfortunes  of  Calabria,  by  opening  gradually 
a  palUigo  along  the  coad  of  Sicily  to  the  foot  of  the  Neptunian  mountahis.  For  during 
the  earthquakes;  of  1780,  which  threatened  Meifma  throughout  tlie  whole  fummcr, 
pretty  Ihong  (hocks  wore  lolt  all  along  the  coall  from  Taonnina  to  Faro.  But  near  the 
village  of  AlH,  and  t!ie  river  Nifi,  which  lie  almod  in  the  middle  of  this  lino,  the  con- 
cudloiis  were  fo  violent  as  to  give  room  for  apprehenfion  that  a  volcano  would  operi 
itfelf  a  pafl'age.  Fach  concuflion  refembled  the  edbrt  of  a  mine,  which  (hould  not 
have  power  to  fpring  its  obje<5l.  It  feems  as  though  at  that  indant  the  volcano  opened 
itfelf  a  free  paffage  for  the  expanfion  of  its  vapours,  fince  in  1783  the  vibration  was 
almod  null  on  that  part  of  the  coad  of  Sicily,  while  at  the  fame  time  JVIcflina  buried  be- 
neath its  ruins  a  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
voL.v.  q'q  ,         TRAVELS 
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CONTAININO 

A  NEW,  ACCURATE,  AND  COMrREHENSIVB  VIEW 

OF 

THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF    THAT    COUNTRY. 

Br  THE  CHEVALIER  DE  BOURGOANNE. 

[Tranflatci  from  the  French  of  the  Third  Edition.  Paris,  1803.] 


ADVERTISEMENT    PREFIXED   TO   THE    THIRD    EDITION. 

THE  abfence  of  the  author,  who  is  at  prefent  in  Sweden,  has  not  prevented  his  pay- 
ing attention  to  this  new  edition.  He  has  been  furniOied  with  information,  has  made 
additions,  and  reflified  errors  which  had  occurred  in  the  former  editions ;  fo  that  the 
prefent  has  at  lead  one  advantage  over  the  preceding,  that  of  laying  before  the  reader 
an  account  of  the  changes  which  Spain  has  undergone  fince  1 797. 

It  is  deemed  expedient  in  this  place  to  make  three  obfervations,  which  may  probably 
be  of  utility. 

I .  That  as  rials  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  work,  and  many  calculations  are 
made  in  them,  it  will  be  confidered  that  the  rial  here  meant  is  equal  to  five  fous  of 
French  money,  fo  that  by  taking  the  quarter  we  (hall  have  the  value  in  franks  *. 

3.  That  as  frequently  as  hard  or  American  piafters  are  fpoken  of,  dollars  are  intended, 
which,  according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange,  or  value  of  filver,  are  worth  from  five 
franks  to  five  franks  eight  fous ;  but  the  Spanijh  piafler,  which  is  that  of  exchange,  is 
an  imaginary  money,  the  value  of  which  at  par  is  about  three  livres  fifteen  fous.  With- 
out regard  to  this  diflinflion,  much  error  may  arife  in  computations. 

3.  The  title  of  Don  fhould  never  be  placed  immediately  before  the  fimame,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  many  French  and  fome  Englifli  works  which  fpeak  of  Spain.  It  precedes  only 
the  chriftian  name.  Thus  Don  Francifco  de  Saavedra  fliould  be  faid,  and  not  Don  Saa- 
vedra.  "When  defirous  of  noticing  a  Spaniard  by  his  family  name  alone,  he  is  called 
Monf.  de  Saavedra,  Monf.  de  Cevallos.  When  a  man  employs  the  Don  without  a 
chriftian  name  immediately  fucceeding,  a  Spaniard  is  uied  to  confitlcr  it  either  as  a  mark 
of  ignorance,  unpardonable  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  whofe  intercourle  with  theia 
is  fo  continual }  or  what  is  worfe,  as  a  mark  of  contempt. 

PREFACE    TO    THE    EDITION    OF    I797. 

FROM  the  prejudices  which  the  reft  of  Europe  entertains  with  regard  to  Spain  even 
at  the  prefent  day,  one  is  led  to  imagine  that  ail  the  knowledge  required  refpeding  that 
country  has  been  drawn  from  romance,  or  the  fuperannuated  notions  refpedting  it 
handed  down  in  ancient  memoir;; ;  rather  Ihould  wc  conceive  it,  from  our  ignorance  of 
it,  to  be  fituated  at  the  cxremity  of  Afia,  than  at  that  of  Europe. 


In  the  tranOation  the  value  ii  cxprcfTid  in  Engliih  money. 
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The  principal  end  of  this  work  is  to  modernize  thefe  antique  ideas,  and  to  reftify  thefe 
errors.  Not  but  that  within  the  fpace  of  the  lad  twenty  years  many  Defcriptions  of 
Spain  have  been  publilhcd.  Many  interefting  details,  and  much  truth  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Efl'ays  on  Spain,  by  Peyron. 

Three  Englifli  travellers  have  written  on  Spain :  Tivi/s,  whofe  work  is  of  little  cele- 
brity; Swinburne^  whofe  obfervations  are  famous  for  their  juftice  and  acutenefs  j  and  lat- 
terly Townjhcnd,  who  is  fomewhat  reprehenfible  for  the  precipitation  of  his  decifions,  and 
his  reliance  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

Chantereau,  in  1792,  publilhed  his  Lettresfttr  Barcelone,  and  has  given  a  new  edition 
of  them ;  and  although  his  ftile  be  not  the  pureft,notwiih{tanding  his  having  facrificed 
exadl  delineations  to  his  inclination  of  difplaying  captivating  piftures,  his  work  may  be 
read  with  fome  intereft  and  utility. 

As  for  the  Vojage  de  Figaro^  which,  at  the  remonftrance  of  the  Spanilh  government, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was  fuppreffed,  and  which  fmce  that  time  has  been  reprinted 
with  emendations ;  I  mention  it  for  thofe  only  who  think  that  poignant  fallies  are  a  com> 
penfation  for  every  other  deficiency. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  work  leaves  to  his  two  countrymen  the  merit  of  perpetual 
effufions  of  livelinefs  and  malignity.  Such  as  read  travels  merely  for  amufement,  or 
having  their  wonder  excited,  will  fcarcely  choofe  this  for  their  perufal.  In  it  the  au- 
thor has  above  all  things  fought  to  be  juft  and  impartial.  But  juftice  and  impartiality, 
although  they  fometimes  may  aftonifli,  feldom  entertain. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  perhaps  no  other  advantage  over  his  predeceflbrs  thaa 
what  arifes  from  his  having  fojoumed  for  a  number  of  years,  at  different  periods,  in  the 
country  of  which  he  ^ves  the  defcription;  from  having  had  a  long  intercourfe  with  almoft 
all  clailesof  the  Spanifh  nation,  and  having  fludied  with  fome  attention  its  manners  and 
its  language. 

In  1 789  he  publiihed  the  refult  of  his  firft  remarks,  after  a  refidence  of  eight  years. 
Since  then  he  has  made  two  joumies  into  Spain ;  at  one  time  fpending  more  than  a 
year  in  the  country,  charged  with  a  miflion  of  importance.  On  this  occafion  he  applied 
nimfelf  to  obtain  more  recent  and  precife  ideas  of  different  obje£b.  This  edition  differs 
therefore  materially  in  many  refpeAs  from  the  firft,  and  prefents  many  objefts  not  treated 
of  in  the  former. 

In  1789  the  author,  for  certain  reafons,  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  concealed.  The 
fame  motives  no  longer  prevailing,  he  now  avows  himfelf.  He  hopes  that  his  work,  far 
from  lofmg  by  this  curcumftance,  will  pofTefs  an  additional  title  to  the  confidence  of  his 
readers.  Lefs  under  conftraint  in  expreffing  his  opinion  than  what  he  was  feven  years 
ago,  he  will  now  explain  himfelf  with  that  nanknefs  which  is  the  duty  of  every  writer 
xvho  feeks  to  eftablifh  a  claim  to  efteem. 

He  who  is  defirous  to  fpeak  of  any  nation  without  giving  room  for  offence,  and  at  the 
fame  time  would  abide  by  truth,  has  two  rocks  which  he  mud  avoid  fplitting  upon  ; 
flattery,  which  can  but  be  infipid  even  to  theobjed  of  adulation  ;  and  latire,  which  is 
us  much  repugnant  to  equity  as  to  good  nature.  The  author  v.  ill  endeavour  to  purfue 
a  mean.  Perhaps  he  may  now  be  more  fortunate  than  on  his  firft  appearance.  On 
the  one  hand,  readers  ftrangers  to  Spain  imagined  that  gratitude  had  made  a  parafite  of 
his  pen ;  on  the  other,  fome  Spaniards  took  umbrage  at  certain  avowals  which  were 
dictated  by  truth.  Emboldened  by  the  innocence  of  his  motives,  he  dares  in  this  new 
edition  to  brave  thefe  double  dangers,  perluaded  that  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  all, 
he  runs  the  rifk  of  pleating  none. 
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The  fame  courfe  as  he  purfued  in  his  firft  edition  will  be  here  followed.  Entering^ 
Spain  by  Bayonne,  he  will  proceed  to  Madrid,  paufing  by  the  way  at  whatever  may  ap- 
pear worthy  of  digreflion.  In  the  capital  he  Will  examine  the  different  branches  of  ad- 
ininiftration,  and  thofc  matters  in  particular  which  may  tend  to  develope  the  real  niannei*s 
of  the  Spanilh  nation.  Thence  he  will  advance  to  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the  kingdom.  Re- 
turning to  the  capital,  he  will  make  fome  cxcurfions  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly 
one  into  Arragon  j  re-entering  France  through  the  kingdoms  of  Valcntia  and  Catalonia. 

His  objcft  is  to  prefent  a  l*icture,  of  which  the  Travels  will  fimply  be  the  outline. 
Mis  Travels  might  have  appeared  incomplete  }  he  has  ufcd  his  befl  endeavours  that  his 
riclure  (liould  not  be  fo. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  MODERN  SPAIN. 

Chap.  l.^^Carriages,  inns,  roads.     Details  relative  to  Bifcay  ;  its  liberties ;  its  privileges  ; 
the  patriotifm  of  its  inhabitants  ;  Bilboa^  St.  Sebqftian,  Vidoria,  l^c. 

IN  the  month  of  November  1777  I  went  firft  to  Spain,  as  fecretary  of  the  French  em- 
baffy,  a  few  months  after  the  formation  of  the  new  miniftry  of  that  power  ;  and  at  a 
time  when,  to  found  its  difpofition  relative  to  the  grand  quarrel  between  North  America 
and  the  mother  country,  was  a  matter  of  high  importance. 

Of  the  three  roads  *  known  from  time  immemorial,  I  fixed  upon  that  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  On  arriving  at  Bayonne,  inftead  of  taking  poft  horfes  from  Bayonne  to  Orogne, 
which  is  five  leagues  diftant  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the  frontiers,  I  exchanged 
my  carriage,  as  moft  travellers  do,  for  a  vehicle  not  very  elegant,  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
coche  de  colleras,  and  which,  till  we  are  ufed  to  it,  excites  many  alarming  apprehenfions. 
This  carriage  is  rather  flrong  than  commodious,  and  drawn  by  fix  mules,  to  which  the 
voice  of  the  conduftors  ferves  both  for  fpur  and  bridle.  On  feeing  them  faflened  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  the  (hafts,  with  fimple  cords,  and  their  {tr;igE;ling  manner  of 
going,  as  if  without  any  kind  of  guidance,  in  the  crooked  and  frequently  unbeaten  roads 
of  the  pcninfulaf,  the  traveller  imagines  himfelf  at  once  entirely  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
Providence  :  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  leaf!  danger,  a  fingle  word  from  the  chief 
muleteer,  called  el  mayoral,  is  fufficicnt  to  govern  and  direft  thefe  docile  animals.  If 
iheir  ardor  abates,  the  zagal,  who  is  his  polUllion,  jumps  from  the  fhafts,  where  he  is 
ftationed  as  a  ccntincl,  animates  them  with  his  voice  and  whip,  runs  for  fome  time  by 
their  fide,  and  then  returns  to  his  poft,  where  he  remains  until  called  by  fome  fimilar 
circumftance  to  repeat  his  fervices.  This  inceffant  vigilance  of  the  two  conductors  foon 

•  It  i«  wtrll  known  there  are  tliree  frcqiicr'e il  roadn  Icailiiip  from  France  to  Spain  ;  the  one  from  St.  Jean 
de  Liiz  to  Inin  ;  another  from  St.  Jc^.n  Pied  Jc  Port  to  \\')Ti\  c-va;ix  ;  and  the  third  from  B>«ulon  to  Jonqui- 
eio.  What  liowtver  is  not  pcnerallv  known,  and  wliat  I  only  learned  in  l79>t  fmni  an  cnjjinctr  who  iiad 
examined  with  care,  and  taken  <lrawin;j9  of  the  ilifTcrent  gorj;e»  and  defiles  ot  thf  Pyrenees,  is,  that  from  the 
Col  dc  Bagtionls,  whiVl;  i«  the  i.careft  diTi!  •  to  the  Mediieiraiitan  fea,  (o  l)it  valley  of  Aran,  near  the  fource* 
of  the  Garonne,  there  are  feventy-five  jjj(r;i;^o«.  ihronjjh  the  t'yrences,  of  which  eight-and-nvcnty  are  practi- 
cable for  cavalry,  aiid  fevon  for  c*ir:.T^.re3  or  artillery.  tJne  of  ihefe  latter,  and  of  I  he  cxillcnce  of  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  i;"  the  Col  des  Oitt,  runin'njj;  p;irall,l  with  that  of  Perthus,  on  the  other  fide  of 
Bclle^arde  ;  for,  in  I  791,  the  Spaniards,  by  this  paflage,  mtercd  i>t.  Laurent  de  Ccrdu,  and  there  iavadcd 
two  of  our  diflritta. 

f  This  n  the  appellation  ufnnlly  given  fo  Spain  by  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  its  beinpr  furroiinded  bjr 
the  fei,  except  on  the  lido  nest  the  Pyrenees.  Th:»  term  was,  without  doubt,  adopted  at  the  time  that 
Pvilugitl  foraic4  a  p.>rt  of  tlic  kingdom  ;  I'lncc  itj  diluiiiu:!,  it  is,  as  far  as  rcgardj  Spain,  iucorrccl. 
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relieves  the  traveller  from  his  fears,  who,  notwithdanding,  remains  adoniflied't^at  more 
accidents  do  not  happen  from  fo  dangerous  a  manner  of  travelling.  He  reconciles 
himfelf,  however,  more  eafily  to  this  than  to  the  Spanifii  inns,  which,  for  the  mofl  part, 
are  entirely  defliuite  of  accommodation.  Travellers  are  badly  lodged  and  fervedj 
and  thofe  who  wifli  for  the  leaft  toleralile  repaft,  mud  themfelves  apply  to  the  butcher, 
baker,  and  grocer.  In  this  refpeft,  however,  there  has  within  thefe  few  years  been  a 
change  perceptibly  for  the  better.  Before  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  de  Florida  Blanca 
there  were  no  public  carriages  in  Spain,  nor  one  road  on  which  the  traveller  could  go 
poll  otherwife  than  on  horfcback  ;  and  if  that  be  excepted  which  paffes  through  Gallicia 
from  Pontevcdra,  almolt  to  the  Weflern  Ocean  and  turns  to  Corunna ;  another  North  of 
Caftile  running  from  Reynofa  to  the  fea ;  thofe  of  Navarre  and  Bifcay,  the  fruits  of  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  their  inhabitants,  not  more  than  ten  leagues  of  tolerable  road  was  to 
be  met  with  at  any  time  throughout  all  Spain.  This  minifter,  who  poffefled  an  almoft 
unlimited  authority,  would  have  rendered  material  fervice  to  his  country,  if  inftead  of 
being  fatisfied  with  half  meafures  he  had  followed  up  with  vigour  the  refolutions  with 
which  he  fet  out ;  he  has  however  within  the  period  of  his  fifteen  years  adminiftration 
(ketched  oik  fome  ufeful  improvements.  From  1777  to  1789  he  was  not  at  all  times 
faithfully  a  friend  to  the  alliance  with  France,  notwithftanding  his  profeflions  of  attach* 
ment.  His  irafcible  dilpofition,  and  the  jealoufy  peculiar  to  his  country,  had  given  her 
more  than  one  caufe  of  complaint.  From  that  period  he  flood  forth  one  of  the  mod 
bitter  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  would  gladly  have  ftrangled  it  in  its  birth.  Were 
he  ftill  poffefled  of  power  it  might  be  difficult  to  do  him  juftice :  difgraced,  to  do  fo  be- 
comes a  duty. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  Spain  owes  to  him  the  eftablifhment  of  a  coach  carrying  fix 
paflengers  which  fets  out  twice  every  week  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  performing  the 
journey  in  fummer  time  in  fix  days,  and  in  eight  during  winter.  In  the  fpaces  of  time 
which  intervene  between  the  arrival  of  the  diligences,  the  mules  ufed  for  drawing  them 
are  employed  in  forwarding  perfons  who  take  their  own  carriages  with  them ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  I  travelled  in  1 793  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid.  This  eftablifhment  was  carried 
on  by  a  private  perfon  in  1789,  but  being  taken  the  fucceeding  year  out  of  his  hands 
it  has  fince  been  continued  at  the  charge  of  the  king,  but  was  fufpended  during  the  war. 
That  it  fliould  fpeedily  be  re-eftabliftied  is  highly  defirable,  as  a  means  of  allowing  an 
eafy  intercourfe  for  the  individuals  of  both  nations,  already  prepoffefffd  in  favour  of 
each  other  during  the  long  continuance  of  a  clofe  alliance,  and  with  whom  a  ftate  of 
warfare  has  only  tended  to  heighten  ofteem,  ferving  at  the  fame  time  by  affording  a  flux 
to  that  hatred  which  tranfitory  circumftances  had  accumulated,  to  make  them  for  time 
to  come  feniible  of  the  value  of  each  to  the  other,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their 
two  governments.  The  bonds  which  unite  courts  are  as  tranfient  as  their  caprices. 
Family  intercfts,  intorclts  of  even  minor  value,  have  much  influence  on  their  delibera- 
tions. A  popular  government  once  well  confolidated  is  only  afted  upon  by  powerful 
motions.  Intrigue,  ceremonial  trifles,  the  frivolous  pretenfions  of  vanity,  have  lefs  fway 
over  its  determinations.  How  many  fources  of  quarrel  are  there  not  thus  annihilated! 
The  refponfibility  to  which  it  is  liable  prevents  the  capricioufnefs  of  levity.  While  it 
difJains  to  diflimulate  the  injuries  it  feels,  it  punillies  thofe  only  which  are  of  magnitude. 
Nay  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  better  for  a  monarchical  government  to  have  to 
treat  with  a  republic,  rather  than  with  one  formed  upon  the  fame  plan  as  its  own,  and 
whether  it  may  not  contrad  alliances  more  durable  and  lefs  liable  to  convulfion  with  the 
one  than  with  the  other.  I'hus  in  a  marriage  we  frequently  perceive  that  domeftic  peace 
is  more  the  refult  of  an  affinity  of  charaQer  than  of  an  aflimilation  of  feature :  but  we 
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are  digrcflinpf  wlddy  from  the  ufeful  cftablifliments,  of  which  the  firft  Idea  Is  due  to  Mr. 
de  Florida  Blanca. 

The  improving  of  the  highways  chiefly  occupied  his  attcmion.  In  1777  there  were 
no  good  roads  between  Bayonne  and  Cadiz  except  thofc  of  Bifcay,  and  Navarr ',  and 
that  which  leads  from  the  Efcurial  and  Aranjuez  to  the  capital.  In  1792,  I  met  '.vith 
one  of  an  excellent  defcription,  running  the  whole  dilhmce  from  Irun  to  four  ltci[j;ucs 
beyond  Burgos ;  and  which  was  continued,  with  (hort  interruptions,  as  l:;r  as  Madrid. 
It  would  have  been  completely  pcrfeded,  but  for  the  obflacles  which  war,  however  for- 
tunate it  may  be,  uniformly  throws  in  the  way  of  ufeful  labours.  ThiTe  want  at  this  tiiiie 
no  more  than  twelve  leagues  to  be  completed,  to  make  the  road  from  BidaiToa  to  Madrid 
one  of  the  fined  in  Europe.  Very  little  is  wanting  to  that  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  In 
1778  the  latter  was  almofl  impaffable  in  bad  weather.  In  1785  it  was  in  great  meafure 
repaired,  and  carriages  began  to  run  pod  upon  it.  It  is  now  almolt  entirely  fmifhcd ; 
and  communication  between  the  two  mod  important  cities  of  the  pcninfula  is,  at  length, 
become  both  eafy  and  expeditious  *. 

As  for  inns,  in  fpite  of  the  attention  of  the  before- mentioned  minider,  they  are  at 
prefent  very  far  from  perfedion.  Their  improvement,  projected  and  undertaken  by 
him,  is  a  more  difficult  taflw  in  Spain  than  elfewhere.  His  objeft  meets  with  o jdrr.u  in  i 
in  regard  to  place,  manners,  fifcal  rights,  and,  in  a  degree,  from  the  conditutica  ot  the 
country,  which  authorizes  exclufive  privileges  and  monopoly,  and  veds  the  power,  as  an 
appendage  to  fignorial  rights  of  felling  certain  commodities,  in  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  delegates  his  authonty  to  an  inhabitant ;  and  the  latter  driflly  enforces  his  right. 
It  was  neceflary  to  capitulate  upon  thefe  hindrances,  and,  where  they  could  not  be  done 
away  with,  to  adduce  a  remedy  as  well  as  podible.  Notwithdanding  thefe  impediments, 
for  fome  time  back  very  tolerable  inns  are  to  be  met  with  in  Spain.  On  the  roads  abng 
which  the  coaches  run,  fome  are  edabliihed,  provided  with  beds,  linen,  and  even  plate ; 
and  the  iimkeepers  are  allowed  to  keep  eatables  for  travellers.  Befides,  on  this  road 
there  are  others  which  are  pretty  good,  particularly  in  principal  towns  ;  but  every  where 
clfe  to  the  prefent  day  one  mud  exped  'nn ..  entirely  ded'tute  of  conveniencies,  and  fo  dif> 
guding,  in  (hort,  as  not  to  falfify  the  rci-ounts  of  travellers. 

In  this  refpeif,  the  Spaniards  havf?  not  to  look  for  any  fpecdy  amelioration.  Every 
thing  is  linked  together  in  what  conditutes  the  profperity  of  a  (fate.  Without  good 
highways,  good  inns  are  not  to  be  expeded  -,  and  where  both  one  and  the  other  are 
wanting,  whence  are  to  come  the  travellers  whofe  concourfe  in  turn  fupports  the  roads 
and  inns  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  entice  travellers,  a  country  mud  poflefs  fome 
advantages  either  on  the  fide  of  inftruction  or  gratification.  One  mud  either  look  to 
meet  with  amufement  in  vifiting  it,  or  improve  one's  health.  Particularly  if  it  be  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  Europe,  the  traveller  is  there  to  be  attracted  by  monuments  of  the 
arts,  i)y  the  profpcds  of  budling  indudry,  by  a  grand  central  commerce ;  and  mufliiot 
have  to  feek  in  vain  the  comforts  of  life,  the  charms  of  focietv,  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  But  who  will  take  a  trip  to  Spain  merely  to  behold,  ii»rf^  imp  roads  traverfnur 
arid  plains,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  two  Ca.i.iles;  there,  dread^il  r.-a  .  '  juntries  ...t 
with  fertility  and  indudry,  as  along  the  coads  of  the  kingt  'iis  -f  Va:jntia  and  Cata- 
lonia ;  to  meet  with  towns  deferted  and  in  ruins,  a  court  not  abounding  with  delight.^, 
few  monuments,  the  arts  but  in  their  cradle,  a  burning  climate,  and  the  inquilition  ? 

•  Thtft  !  -.for  along  time  back  csidcJ  *  method  of  travelling  in  Spain,  very  quick  but  very  coflly,  by 
fending  tliait,  of  caulc  forwardii  to  the  Oiflercni  (laj(i»  aloni;  tlir  road.  Thefe  teams  ol  iix  mulc»,  wliitk 
arc  put  to  'he  c  ',rr^  in  tht  twiiikliii){  of  an  c)'e,  wiil  travel  live  ur  lix  leajjucs  with  greater  difpatch  than 
cao  be  dutc  ^:ii^.  \.\    iiv  roa('  Ltlidc  in  Europe. 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards,  eflimable  neighbours,  allies  worthy  in  fo  many  refpedls  to  be  better  known* 
continue  to  improve  your  roads  and  your  inns !  We  fliall  at  leaft  be  able  to  traverfe 
your  country  commodioufly  and  eafily ;  but  in  order  to  ngagc  our  flay,  in  order  to 
pleafe  u?,  many  nilvaniages  are  wanting  to  your  nation,  lomc  arc  ret'ufed  it  by  nature, 
to  obtaii    (he  others  uuiit  be  a  work  of  perfeverance  and  time. 

Leaving  liayonnc  we  pafs  through  St.  Jean  de  Luz  ifter  travelling  a  very  uneven  and 
ill'kc'i  ■  road  for  th,  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  miles.  Afterwards  one  has  to  crofs  a  fmall 
arm  ot  the  fi-a  over  a  bridge,  on  the  other  fide  of  which  is  the  fuburb  of  Sibourre. 
Shortlv  after  the  ftccple  of  Orugnc  ;  difcerncdat  r;ither  more  thana  league  from  Irun, 
the  firil  Spanifli  \  illage  on  the  other  lui.  of  the  Bidalloa.  This  little  river,  which  fervcs 
as  a  boundary,  famous  in  the  political  hiltory  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  ifland  which  it 
forms  at  a  fmall  diftancc  to  the  right  of  the  place  where  the  river  is  ,  ,  d,  was  formerly 
called  the  ifland  of  Pheafants.  The  interview  between  Cardinal  M.izai  nd  Di-ii  Louis 
de  llaro,  which  took  place  upon  it,  and  of  wiiich  the  refult  was  the  trea.  f  the  Pyre- 
nees, occafioned  it  to  receive  the  name  of  the  ifland  of  Conference.  Small,  ^inhabited, 
and  almoft  a  defart ;  like  many  perfons  ol  moderate  abilities  in  the  world,  it  o  s  its  fame 
to  a  fortunate  occurrence. 

As  foon  as  the  traveller  has  paflTed  this  ifland,  he  is  in  Bifcay.     T      coun'ry  which 


he  leaves  varies  little  from  that  he  enters  upon,  but  the  dii'  rcnce 


'tween 
roads  of  France  and  thofe  at  the  entrance  of  Spain  even  in  i    95  wer*.    mirh 
of  the  latter.     The  roads  of  Bifcay,  thof    at  Icaft  which  run  from  North  to  Sol 
be  faid  to  be  among  the  fined  in  Europe.     Few  countries  laboured,  in  this  r. 
greater  diflicu hies.     Bifcay,  which  joins    le  Pyrenees,  in  this  quarter  mi.  ' 
than  towards  their  center  and  partem  rang. ,  feems  to  be  an  extenfive  contii 
mountains  to  the  borders  of  Callile.     In  tracing  a  road  in  this  part  thei' 
able  defcents  to  diminifli,  and  high  fumnrts  to  turn  with  addrefs.     buc 
quired  all  the  art  which  can  be  dilplayed  in  the  conftruftion  of  roads.     Tl 
vinces  {^Guipufcoa,  Vizr/iya,  and  Alava)  of  v    ich  Bifcay  is  compofed,  joined 
ic  accomplifh  this  end,  as  is  ufual  with  them  when  their  common  intereft  is 
This  part  of  Spain,  which  forms  a  (triking  c>  atraft  with  the  reft  of  the  peu 
fervcs  a  more  minute  dt-tail. 

Each  of  thefe  provinces  has  its  particular  gin-ernment.     In  thofe  of  Bifca 
pufcoa  the  orders  of  the  monarch  are  not  attcn.  ied  to  before  the  adminiflratioi. 
tioncd  them  by  its  cxfequatur.     They  hold  fep.  rately  every  year  a  general  n. 
which  the  adminiftration  renders  an  account  ot  the  manner  of  its  employing  tn 
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money.  Here  the  deputies  alfemble  from  all  tliofe  commonalties  which  polfcfs «  ght 
of  delegation.  Thefe  deputies  are  elected  by  the  .  ;untaniietictos,  (municipal  corporaii.m,) 
who  themfclves  are  annually  elefted  by  the  citiz -ns ;  and,  in  order  to  be  competent  to 
this  didindion,  the  pofifeflion  of  property  i^  requ  Ite  to  a  certain  amount. 

Thefe  elements  of  reprefentative  democracy,  Ithough  deflitute  of  that  perfeflion 
which  certain  modem  publicifls  have  imagined  pc  lible,  caufcd  a  belief  upon  our  inva- 
fion  of  their  country,  and  even  during  the  nego<:  :iiion  of  peace,  that  thefe  provinces 
were  adapted,  as  well  by  their  principles  as  by  thei:  pofition,  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  French  republic.  It  was  an  error.  The  Bifca  vans,  however  jealous  of  their  liberty 
they  may  be,  are  yet  attached  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  and,  if  their  pride  caufe  them 
to  njci.1  the  yoke  of  a  defpotic  mc^narch,  policy  eiij;ages  them  to  agree  very  well  with 
their  royal  protedor.  They  poflefs  befidet.  a  fpecie.-  of  ariftocratic  pride,  which  could 
but  ill  brook  our  principles  of  pi  '-ieCt  equality.  En^  jying  exclufivcly  their  real  or  ima- 
ginary privileges,  they  would  care  very  little  lor  that  liberty  which  they  would  have  to 
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participate  with  fix-and-twenty  millions  of  fellow-citizens.  An  incorporation  would 
have  tempted  them  much  Icfs  on  thefcore  of  finance.  The  three  provinces  tax  them- 
felves  to  defray  their  feveral  particular  cxpences,  and  all  they  pay  the  king  is  a  free  gift, 
(^donative')  which  is  rarely  required  of  them,  and  which,  if  it  were  other  than  moderaio, 
would  not  be  granted.  The  ftates  divide  the  fum  agreed  to  among  the  different  com- 
tnonaliies,  according  to  their  feparate  affelTmentsi,  which  are  frequently  modified. 

In  other  rcfpeds,  nature  has  done  little  for  the  three  provinces  of  Bifcay ;  and  to  this 
circumftancc  is  owing,  in  great  meafiire,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  which  has  engendered  the  profperity  they  enjoy  :  for,  unlefs  where  particular  cir- 
cumftances  temper  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  fine  climate,  the  more  delightful  countries 
of  the  world  are  peopled  but  with  indolent  beings,  whofe  docile  minds  are  prouc  to 
defpotifm. 

The  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Guipufcoa  do  not  produce  a  fulTicicncy  of  grain.  That 
cf  Alava  furniihes  enough  not  only  to  fupply  the  two  others,  but  a  part  of  Callile, 
and  Navarre  in  addition;  and  in  1790  and  in  1791,  its  crop  proviuced  a  prolit  to  its 
inhabitants  of  upwards  of  6:^,0001.  fterling.  It  is  true,  agriculture  is  almoll  its  only 
reliance  :  it  is  on  this  account,  although  of  greatell  extent,  the  leall  populous  of  the 
three  provinces,  not  having  more  than  71,000  inhabitants.  The  Scmrio  (ihus  Bifcay 
proper  is  called)  has  116,000,  and  Guipufcoa,  within  a  fpacc  of  (ixteon  or  ci^litcen 
miles  by  fifty  in  length,  comprizes  upwards  of  iao,o:;o.  The  whole  coaR  of  this  latter 
province  is  peopled  with  fiihornien  and  failors ;  tlic  whole  interior  with  peaceable  far- 
mers. Until  circumflanccs  occurred  to  excite  an  animofity,  which  declared  itfelf  in 
1793,  the  people  of  Guipufcoa  lived  on  tolerably  friendly  teiins  witii  the  neighbouring 
French;  there  lubfilted  even  between  them,  and  particularly  between  the  ports  of  St. 
ScbaOianand  Bayonnc,  a  commerce,  partly  of  an  illicit  delcriptioji,  but  highly  beneficial 
to  each  nation,  and  which,  at  the  return  of  peace,  was  eagerly  renewed. 

Bilboa  is  the  moll  coiifidcrable  town  of  all  Bilcay,  although  it  contains  no  more  than 
13,000  or  14,000  inhabitants.  Some,  however,  of  its  former  manufadories  have  de- 
clined. Its  tanneri(  s,  once  fo  productive,  ceafe  to  be  fo,  now  that  the  hides  exported 
from  America  cannot  be  iinponed  diredly  to  Bilhoa,  and  are  fubjcded  to  heavy  du- 
ties when  Hiipped  at  one  of  the  purts  of  the  peniniula  for  theirs.  '1  heir  economical  mills, 
from  which  they  were  u(ed  to  derive  fiich  material  ail  vantage,  arc  no  longer  occupied. 
1  he  trade  of  Bilboa  is  now  its  i)rincipal  reliance.  This  is  very  cunliderable  indetd,  for 
all  kinds  of  nurchandizc  are  imported  at  and  expeditetl  from  Bilboa.  There  are  Ihip- 
pcd,  mod  of  the  wool  which  Spain  exports,  a  quantity  of  iron,  many  loads  of  chefnuts, 
the  p.riiicipal  produce  o(  the  foil  of  Bilcay  proper,  in  other  relpects  ungrateful ;  and  it 
Is  at  Bilboa  that  moll  of  the  articles  are  imported  from  the  various  parts  of  Kurope, 
for  the  fupply  of  the  northern  parts  of  Spain.  Its  principal  commerce  is  with  Kng- 
lani!,  Franv;f,  and  America.  In  the  town  there  are  two  hundred  irercaiuile  lirius, 
among  which  are  fome  Iriih,  fi:me  German,  and  Icvcn  or  eight  French  •. 

Strangers,  who  refide  at  Bilboa,  lia\e  liille  i\af  m  >o  (peak  well  of  their  treatment. 
Liberty,  jealous  and  fulpicious,  cxercifes  there  a  fort  of  d.Ipotilni,  wliieh  deforms  thofe 
qualities  ot  the  government  that  are  intcrelling  to  t!ie  philol'opher.  'i  he  Senorh  main- 
tains with  oblliiiacy  a^ainll  the  crown  its  iticompleie  and,  in  a  great  meaiure,  chi- 
merical privileges  ;  and,  with  great  dillieulty,  ailii.its  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  thole  who 
are  born  out  of  their  territory.     Formalities  the  moll  tirefomc  mull  be  kibmitted  to  by 

•  Wiiliin  ihflV  fiven  yrars  Hilhoa  h«<  fxptrii-nccfl  miny  changes.  War  lia«  not  bfcn  fii  liijuriniii  to  itj 
«:)r.'  rcc  a«  migtit  he  .ippttlicmli  J.  TIic  (Iriiiaml  for  Sp.inilh  wood  h.n  iniliti  iiiLMi'afKl  tlinn  ilimiiiillud, 
III  dit  oifjin  time,  a  i)art  of  thtir  funds  rcmaidiiig  un<nnilo)  cd,  they  have  laid  ilum  out  in  building,  and  the 
town  hill  received  iiiucU  cmbclhihincia. 
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thofe  it  feels  difpofed  to  receive;  and  the  French,  in  particular,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
laft  rupture,  were  not  the  leafl;  ill  uibd.  A  foreigner  at  Bilboa  is  not  allowed  even  to 
hire  a  houfe  in  his  own  name,  but  is  obliged  to  borrow  that  of  an  inhabitant ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  treated  like  a  flranger  by  the  Bifcayans,  it  is  fufficient  that  you  be  not  a 
native.  When  a  ftranger  is  difpofed  to  become  naturalized  in  Bifcay,  even  if  he  be  a 
Caftilian,  he  is  obliged  to  prove  hla  ftliation,  that  is  to  fay,  to  certify  that  he  be  not  de- 
fcended  either  from  a  Jew,  a  heretic,  or  from  parents  who  have  carried  on  any  bafe  pro- 
feflion.*  The  proofs  required  for  the  nobles  of  Bifcay  are  long.  To  fatisfy  themfelves, 
commiflaries  are  difpatched,  at  the  expence  of  the  candidate,  to  his  native  place,  who 
examine  his  papers,  and  make  enquiries,  and  who  have  an  intered  in  procradinating  their 
profitable  million.  Dnubtlcfs  there  are  modes  of  avoiding,  or,  at  Icaft,  fliortening  thefe 
formalities;  but,  whether  owing  to  the  predominance  of  envy,  or  malice,  no  part  of  the 
the  inconveniencies,  particularly  the  expence,  is  alleviated  ;  and  I  know  more  than  one 
novice,  who  had  undergone  every  form  to  the  letter.  It  is  not  every  where  that  the' 
right  of  citizenlhip  is  purchafed  equally  dear. 

Bilboa  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river  of  no  great  length,  bu>. 
deep  enough  to  receive  merchant  velfels  of  great  burthen.  This  port  is  not  the  oniv 
one  worthy  of  notice  on  the  fhores  of  Bifcay  :  St.  Sobaflian  and  Paffage  deferve  particu- 
lar mention. 

There  is  no  road  for  carriages  from  Bayonne  to  Bilboa,  and  travelling  all  along  ths 
coaft  is  very  incommodious.  But  from  Hernani,  the  firfh  confulerable  borough  which 
fuccccds  Irun,  a  very  fine  road  leads  to  St.  Sebaftian,  over  a  group  of  mountains,  from 
the  fummit  of  which  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  is  obtained.  This  little  city  is  only  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  low  and  narrow  tongue  of  land.  Its  port,  if  an  artificial  (helter, 
formed  by  jettys  capable  of  receiving  twelve  or  fifteen  veffels  deferves  that  name,  is 
connnanded  by  an  eminence,  on  which  an  old  caflle  in  ruins  is  difcerned.  Its  fmallnefs 
is  very  perceptible  from  the  ipiral  afcent  to  the  callle.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  much  buftle  rc'i;j;ns  throughout  it.  It  is  the  capital  of  Guipufcoa,  and  therefidence 
of  the  governor  of  tlie  province. 

From  St.  Sebaftian  to  go  to  Paffage,  a  fliort  league  diftanr,  you  keep  by  the  fea,  palling 
over  the  mountains,  into  the  bofom  of  which  a  large  gulp!)  projecl:s,  apparen;ly  inclofed 
on  every  fide,  and  which,  at  iirll,  more  refembles  an  extenlive  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  than  a  bay  of  the  fea :  it  is  the  port  of  Palfage.  It  miilt  be  crofled  in  order  to 
reach  the  town  whole  name  it  bears;  and,  with  much  agreeable  furprife,  the  traveller 
lierc  meets  with  a  crowd  of  young  Bifcayan  damfcls,  dii'puiing  in  their  native  tongue, 
(unintelligible  even  to  Spaniards,)  for  the  honour  of  guiding  the  rudder  over  the  bay, 
which  is  about  half  a  league  wide.  The  town  is  built  within  the  conlined  fpace  between 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  bay  ;  it  is  commanded  by  a  calUe,  whence  on  one  fide 
you  have  a  view  of  this  va(l  bafon,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  fea. 

Port  Pafl'age,  one  of  the  largell  harlxjurs,  and  perliaps  thiMuolt  fafe  of  any  in  Europe, 
is  matorial  to  the  proi'per'ty  of  Bifcay  ;  and  the  lacrifice  thereof,  which  it  is  liiid  thrrc 
was  once  on  our  part  an  inteniion  ot  exacling  from  the  iiduibiuuit;-!,  as  well  as  St.  Sebaf- 
tian,  and  Fontirabia,  anothi-r  little  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ijid.'.ifoa,  would  have  b'.on 
much  more  grievous  (o  Spain,  than  it  ccnild  b.ave  been  advantag^'ous  to  us.  Here  I 
mull  remark,  that  gral'piug  ambition  fometimes  makes  wroi;\:j  calculations ;  whereas 
«;dij.,htened  policy  looks  into  iuturity.  There  are  polfolli  mis  extremely  valuable  to  a 
neiglibomiiig  ftatc,  whicii,  for  the  lake  of  mutual  advantage,  are  much  bcttn  in  its 
hands  than  they  could  be  in  ours;  ililUnd  from  tiieir  ben:  ■  h\  tiiiir  poiition,  as  proved 
by  many  examples,  fubjed  to  momentaiy  h'bjuga  ion ;  fo  that  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
voi..  V,  R  R,  bour 
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hour  of  whom  we  may  be  ilcfirous  of  making  an  ally,  by  leaving  them  in  his  hands 
they  afford  an  additional  pledge  for  his  fidelity  ;  whereas,  by  their  entire  fubjugation, 
thoy  might  furiiilh  an  obllaclc  to  a  fincerc  reconciliation.  Gibraltar,  ceded  to  the 
Englifli  bv  ihj  treaty  of  Utrecht,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fiifeft  guarantees  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Spain;  and  by  tradition  we  learn,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  did 
not  cl'cape  the  penetration  of  M.  de  Tercy. 

Happy  Bifcayans,  peaceably  then  enjoy  the  three  ports  which  are  the  chief  foiirccs 
of  your  profperity  ;  and  let  us  Impe  thiit  the  French,  again  becomo  your  aliie?,  will  not 
re-occupy  them,  except  for  tluir  protedion  againll  the  common  en.  ;ny. 

It  is  iinpolTible  in  travelling  through  it  to  avoid  admiring  the  country  which  they  have 
animated;  work  of  thofe  Bifcayans  without  a  monarcI)'s  affiftance,  who  for  them  l;iys 
atide  the  title  of  A';//;'- for  that  ot  U)rd.  Tiioie  three  provinces  are  the  afylum  of  lilicrty 
and  indudrv.  In  cmfTuig  Bifcay,  we  perceive  that  their  prefencc  has  given  animation 
to  every  ohjed  ;  nothing  can  he  more  delightful  than  the  hills  ;  tiothing  nn.re  chearful 
than  the  cultivation  ol  the  v.uieys  For  thirty  leagues,  the  dillance  between  the  Bi- 
dalfoa  and  Vittora,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pafles  but  the  traveller  difcovcrs  fome  vil- 
lage  or  hamlet.  The  towns  of  Viliafranca,  Viilareal  and  l\IonJrau;on,  havi-  an  air  of 
independence  and  plenty.  What  a  ditlercnce  in  the  afpLct  of  this  country  and  that  of 
the  neighbourimr  province!  I  am  far  from  \vi;hing  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Caftilians, 
whofe  virtues  I  edeem  ;  but  tliey  are  filent  and  melancholy  as  their  plains ;  and  bear  iii 
their  aullere  and  fallow  vilages  the  marks  of  lailiiuJe  and  poverty.  The  Bifcayans  have 
a  different  complexion,  and  quite  another  countenance  atid  character.  Free,  lively, 
and  hofpitable  ;  they  fecm  to  enjoy  their  happincfs,  and  wilh  to  communicate  it  to  thofe 
who  come  among  theni. 

I  fliall  long  remember  what  happened  to  us  at  Viliafranca.  Arriving  there  early,  on  a 
lovely  evening  in  autumn,  with  another  traveller,  we  wandered  on  the  ouilkle  of  the  town, 
amufing  ourfclves  with  obl'erving  the  varieties  of  its  cultivation.  Several  groups  of  pea- 
fanis  in  different  parts  of  the  orchanls  engaged  our  attention  ;  in  turn  wc  excited  theirs. 
A  moment  of  mutual  curiofuy  caufed  us  to  approach  each  other.  We  both  fpoke  Spa- 
nilh  with  tolerable  iacilitv  ;  we  knew  that  it  bore  no  rel'eniblance  to  the  language  of  the 
Bilcavans  ;  but  we  could  not  imagine  that  in  a  province  lb  long  fubieded  to  Spain,  that 
tliat  ot  the  fovercign  fliould  be  utterly  unknown  :  v^e  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
primitive  language,  and  gave  ihefe  good  people  to  underlhuid  that  we  wilhe.i  to  talle  their 
irait.  They  immediately  Urove  who  lliould  be  the  liril  to  oblige  us ;  our  hands  were  loon 
filled,  and  we  were  ilrongly  folicited  to  fdl  om-  pockets  alfo.  Sonre  of  the  peal'ants  went 
to  procure  us  fowl  and  frelh  eggs  ;  we  had  grea;  iliillculty  in  preventing  th.ein  from  being 
offended  at  our  rdulal,  ami  regretted  that  we  had  no  other  interjireter  than  our  looks 
and  geftures.  We  were  obliged,  at  lail,  to  leave  them  ;  but  as  we  had  rambled  without 
directing  our  fleps  to  any  particular  plice,  atul  were  unable,  without  a  guide,  to  find  the 
way  back  to  our  inn,  our  benclac'tor;.  perceived  our  tinbarraflment,  and  each  was  emu- 
lous to  become  our  guide.  Thofe  whofe  fervices  were  ni)t  accepted,  kept'  for  a  long 
tim.',  their  eyes  fixed  upon  ns.  Thev  could  not  but  eafily  liifcover  that  we  were  fur- 
pir.;ed  at  their  holpiiality,  and  feenied  fom.;what  hurt  on  the  occalion.  We  left  them 
f(HiK'  marks  of  our  aeknowledgiaent,  which  tiuy  received  in  fuch  a  manner  as  proved 
to  us  the  dintt'crelledncfs  of  the  reception  we  had  met  wilh.  We  leemed  to  quit  thofe 
amiable  natives  of  (he  f  )uth-f'.a  illands,  whom  Mt  llrs.  (look  and  Bougainville  have  taught 
us  to  love,  and  yet  we  were  not  twenty  leagues  from  Bayonnc. 

Thefe  Bifcayans,  who  arc  fo  dilferent  from  the  Ca!Ulians,  feem  tin'  fubjeds  of  adif. 
fercnt  govtrnmeut.     '1  heir  jjrovince  is  tonfidered,  iu  many  relpeds,  as  beyond  the 
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Spanifh  frontiers.  Except  a  few  reflridlions,  all  merchandize  enters,  and  is  never  ex- 
aminee' or  taxed  but  at  the  interior  limits.  The  province  has  other  privileges  of  which 
the  people  arc  very  jealous,  but  which  have  recently  been  more  than  once  attacked;  for 
example  tobacco  and  foreign  muflins  have  been  abfolutely  prohibited,  lb  precarious  a 
blefling  is  liberty  in  every  country.  Ncvcrlhelefs  the  Bilcayans  yet  prei'erve  iriany  of 
their  forms.  We  have  before  noticed  that  the  import  which  they  pay  the  king  has  the 
title  and  charader  of  a  free  gift  {dotiaiivo).  If  the  king  be  in  want  of  a  certain  number 
of  foldicrs  or  failors,  he  notifies  his  wilhes  to  the  province,  and  rhe  people  find  the 
moll  cafy  means  of  furnifliing  their  contingency.  The  Monarch  exads  nothing  with 
an  air  of  authority,  he  is  aimod  always  obliged  to  treat  with  them.  On  many  occafions 
has  Bifcay  fet  at  nought  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  the  fuprenie  decifions  of  the 
council  of  Caftile,  when  it  has  judged  them  to  be  incompatible  with  its  ancient  Itatutes. 
It  has  befide  a  particular  court  of  jullice.  In  Bifcay  proper  an  appeal  lies  from  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  corrcgidor  to  a  magiftrate  called  a  chief  jullice,  (jucz  mayor)  who  is  at  the 
fame  time  the  guardian  of  privileges.  It  is  true  he  is  nominated  by  the  King,  and  can 
look  to  his  favour  alone  for  atiaining  the  moi-e  eminent  flations  to  which  he  may  afpire. 

The  Bifcayans  maintain,  what  they  term  their  liberty,  with  an  energy  which  does  ho- 
nour to  their  cl.araftcr.  In  its  conduft  towards  them,  the  court  appears  to  treat  them 
rather  with  cfleem,  than  to  be  apprchenfive  of  any  infurreflion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  mufi:  be  allowed  that,  more  ikilful  and  better  ada"ptcd  for  intrigue  than  what  free  men 
are  in  general,  they  have  difcovered  a  method,  and  particularly  within  the  la(l  century, 
of  learning  the  whole  value  due  to  thefe  appearances,  having  inceflantly  in  the  army,  in 
the  navy,  in  different  ofTices,  and  even  in  adminiflration,  fome  of  their  countrymen  for 
deivnders  about  the  throne.  Notwithftanding  this,  they  have  oftentimes  Hiewn  them- 
felves  worthy  of  liberiy,  and  to  it  have  made  more  than  one  valuable  facrifice.  They 
have  an  averfion  to  cuilom  houfes,  which,  on  various  occafions,  has  been  fliewn  to  be 
infurmountable.  In  1 77S  the  minifter  Patintro,  being  delirous  of  forcing  them  upon  them, 
nearly  ori;.;inated  a  general  rebellion.  When,  in  1778,  the  trade  with  South  America  was 
thrown  open  to  fevcral  ports  of  Spain,  ihe  Bifcayans,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  admii  of 
cuRom-houfes,  might  have  participated  in  the  advantage  with  the  re!l ;  but  in  the  offi- 
cers of  the  cuflom.s  they  beheld  fo  many  fatellitcs  of  defpotifin,  and  their  noble  miftruft 
rijeded  the  intti'ded  lavour  of  the  Sovereign  They  can  make  no  commercial  expe- 
dition to  America,  without  preparing  it  in  a  neighbouring  port,  fo  that  the  moft  induf- 
trious  pL'i  |)le  of  Spain,  ihemoll  experienced  in  navigation,  and  the  belt  fituated  for  fuch 
u  commerce,  facrilice  a  part  of  thefe  advantages  to  that  of  preferving,  at  leall,  a  remnant 
»>f  liberiy  Thus,  before  the  war  which  gave  independence  lo  Britidi  America,  all  tlie 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  provinces  engaged  tliLmri-lvcs,  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  lamb, 
in  or  ler  to  increal'e  the  growth  of  wool,  with  the  iiueniion  of  rendering  ufelefs  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  mother  ci-untry. 

In  iact,  rho  Bifcayaiis  have  h;id  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefi-nt  century  an  advan- 
(iige  over  all  Spaniards  in  American  connnerce.  'I'lie  company  of  Caracas,  known  alio 
by  the  name  of  Guipul'c  la,  had  warehoufes  at  Port  Pali'age,  and  thence  made  their  ihip- 
ments;  but  this  company,  in  li.e  lalt  war  with  Kngland,  was  unfortunate,  wh'ch  has 
inJi.iced  government  to  relieve  it  from  a  btirdcii,  that,  from  circunillaiices,  b.came 
highly  inconvenient — to  roleafe  it  from  the  charges  of  adminidratioii,  without  excluding 
it  from  trading  with  the  Caracas. 

Bifcay  is  reinaikable  f-'r  its  roads,  cultivation,  and  privileges,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  induitry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  chiefly  exercifed  upon  iron,  the  principal 
produdion  of  the  province.     In  order  to  improve  this  manufadure,  the  Bifcayans  have 
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recourfe  to  foreign  correfpondcnce,  public  lectures  and  travellinj*.  At  Berp;ara  there  is 
a  patriotic  fchool,  where  metallurgy  is  taught  by  the  inofl  ;>ble  profcflTors  ;  fome  of  which, 
fuch  as  our  hieftimablc  Proud,  have  been  invited  from  the  nei,.;hbouring  Aatcs.  Stu- 
dents in  cheinillry  have  been  fent  to  Sweden  and  Germany,  where  they  have  acquired, 
as  well  in  the  bowels  nf  the  earth  as  in  the  (liops  of  manufafturers,  fuch  knowledj^e  as 
has  already  boon  prolitable  to  their  country  ;  for  thiL^  word  is  not  a  vain  found  in  Bifcay. 
The  inhabitants,  feparated  by  their  fituation,  language,  and  privileges,  and  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  are  cnlled  by  nature  and  policy  to  f.'el  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and 
are  obedient  to  the  call.  This  noble  fentimcnt  p.jduced  the  fcliool  of  Bergara,  where 
the  nobility  of  the  country  are  brought  up  at  the  expence  of  the  Ihites,  and  thofe  patriotic 
ibcieties,  which  liave  ferved  for  a  model  to  the  numerous  ones  of  this  defcription  fpread 
over  all  Spain  within  thefe  twenty  yea'-s;  and,  not  long  ago,  ihe  fame  patriotifm  has 
given  new  employment  to  tiieindultry  of  the  Bifcayans,  by  digging  the  port  of  Dcva,  be- 
tween St.  Sebaftiim  and  Bilboa. 

We  have  given  a  fKeth  of  Bifcay  as  amateurs  of  liberty  and  public  economy.     We 
Ihall  now  proceed  througii  the  province,  limply  as  travellers. 


Chap.  II. — Continuation  of  travels  through  Bifcay.  Details  refpcfliti^Vi^loriay  Pancorvo, 
Burgos.  Canal  of  Cajhlc.  Valladolid.  The  two  cities  of  Medina.  Excurfion  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Leon.     Relations  concerning  Sa/anianca,  Segovia^  Sjff. 

THE  firft  town  we  come  to  after  leaving  I  run  is  Hernani.  It  is  furrounded  by 
mountains,  which,  in  the  ipace  between  them,  contain  a  valley  of  rather  cheerful  appear- 
ance. A  fniall  river  fertilizes  it,  the  courfe  of  which  is  followed  for  fome  time  after 
leaving  Hernani,  and  is  mot  with  again  at  Tolofa  ;  (the  firlt  place  at  which  the  travel- 
lers by  the  coach  fleep)  ;  it  is  afterwards  lolt  light  of  until  you  reach  Mondragon.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  journey  it  is  croflcd  feveral  times  over  elegant  and  fub(lan;ial  flone 
bridges,  a  fpecies  of  luxury  to  which,  in  conilruding  highways,  the  Spaniards  arc  much 
addided. 

At  fome  leagues  from  Tolofa,  you  pafs  through  the  fmall  town  of  Alegria,  the  cradle 
of  feveral  diftinguilhcd  fubjecls  ;  among  others,  of  the  Mendizalnil,  well  known  in  the 
navy.  Villa  I'ranca  is  the  next  town  at  which  we  changed  horfes  ;  the  following  one  is 
Villa  Real,  beyond  which  we  had  an  imnienle  deep  hill  to  furinount.  At  the  fou:  of 
this  mountain  is  Anzuela,  whence  a  iVelli  change  of  horfes  takes  one  forw-ard  to  Mon- 
dragon. 

Two  great  leagues  b'  fore  you  arrive  there,  tue  road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
whicli  leads  toMadrid,  iheotiier  turns  to  ilic  right  and  fmiflies  at  Durango,  upon  the  road 
to  Rilboa.  lievorid  Durango  the  road  is  iiapailable  for  tnirriagcs  ;  fo  that  to  travel 
coininoiliouily  from  Hayonne  to  Bilboa,  it  ii  rcquifite  to  alceiul  as  hijjh  as  Victoria  :  but 
there  is  a  road  wiiicli  i:^  tolerably  good,  that  runs  direct  from  Madrid  to  Bilboa,  palling 
through  OrduiUKi,  whero  the  interior  cuilom-houle  for  Bifcay  is  ellabliflied. 

From  Mondragon  to  Victoria  is  live  great  le;\gues.  They  are  travelled  over  in  lefs 
than  four  hours,  iio:\viilalanding  oiu;  li.is  to  pals  the  dilhcult  mountain  of  Salinas,  fa- 
mous for  more  than  one  accident.  A  party  ii.  a  coach,  one  of  which  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
met  with  one  fome  years  a,^o,  which  inei  it.;  a  ii^,,!!t  liigrellion,  on  account  of  its  ferving 
to  (licw  the  manii'.  ru  of  a  clalh  ot  the  Spanilli  nation.  There  are  very  few  muleteer.s, 
few  carter?,  on  letting  (;Ut  on  tiieir  journey,  few  coachmen,  who,  on  mounting  their 
box,  omit  making  li.e  li.ti  ol  tho  ciol-,  niumblin'j  a  prayer,  few  but  what  carry  fome 
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relics  or  fcapularies.  With  this  preliminary,  with  this  talifman,  they  confider  them- 
fclves  lecure  from  all  mifchance.  The  conduiSlor  of  the  carriage  alluded  to  had  not 
neglected  thefe  wife  precautions  ;  yet  were  they  ufelefs.  In  climbing  the  mountain  of 
Salinas,  his  mules  beguiled  his  care,  and  drew  the  carriage  with  them  over  the  preci- 
pice. He  efcaped  with  a  few  fcratches,  and  his  paflengers  with  fome  flight  bruifes.  The. 
muleteer  might  have  feen,  in  the  flightnefs  of  his  chaftifement,  a  fignal  evidence  of  the 
proteclion  of  Providence,  and  its  agents.  But  not  fo  ;  while  his  paflengers  were  extri- 
cating themfelves,  gathering  up  their  ftraggled  property,  and  bemoaning  trifling  lofles  or 
damage,  he,  in  a  fit  of  paflion,  which  had  little  of  fandity  in  it,  tears  away  his  relics  from 
under  his  cloaths,  and  the  fcapularies  with  which  he  was  loaded,  rends  them  in  pieces, 
and,  dafliing  them  on  the  ground,  thunders  out  a  litany  of  fomewhat  a  new  defcrip- 
tion  :  "  ^/  demonio  Santa  Barbara  ;  a  los  diables  San  Francifco  ;  alinjierno  nuejira  Senora 
del  carmen^'  &c.  &c. — "  To  the  devil  with  St.  Barbara ;  to  the  congregation  of  hell 
with  San  Francifco  ;  to  hell  with  our  Lady  del  carmen,"  &c.  &c. ;  curfmg  one  after 
another  the  ineflSciency,  or  treafon  of  all  the  faints  of  both  fexes,  to  which  he  had  ad- 
drefled  his  vows ;  giving  them  an  energetic  notice  that  they  had  irrecoverably  loft:  all 
his  confidence.  Lefs  than  this  would  have  been  fufficient  to  confole,  and  even  enliven 
his  paflengers. 

After  pafling  the  town  of  Salinas,  you  continue  to  afcend  for  fome  time,  when,  de- 
fcending  again,  the  mountains  appear  to  decline  fenfibly,  become  more  unfrequent,  and 
are  at  greater  diftance  from  each  other.  After  entirely  clearing  them,  the  traveller  ar- 
rives at  Vittoria,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alava.  It  (lands  in  the  middle  of  a  well  culti- 
vated plain,  abounding  in  villages;  the  town  is  ill  built,  and  the  ftreets  badly  p.ived  ; 
it,  however,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  aSivity  and  indultry.  Within  thefj  few  years  a 
Iquare  has  been  built,  each  fide  of  which  contains  nineteen  arcades.  This  edifice,  not- 
withftanding  fome  defeats,  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  city  more  confulerable  than  that 
of  Vittoria:  the  plan  was  given  by  M.  Olavide,  a  native  of  Vittoria.  There  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  feeing  a  citizen  thus  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  embcUiflimcnt  of  his  native  coun- 
try, in  which  they  were  cultivated. 

Vittoria  being  the  lafl:  town  of  Bifcay  towards  Caftile,  the  traveller  is  fubj;?6i  to 
formalities,  fonietimc;s  very  rigid,  but  at  all  times  troublefome.  Every  thing  which  en- 
ters or  leaves  the  province  is  here  minutely  examined,  fufpeded  letters  are  here  inter- 
cepted, and  thofe  v, Iiich  are  mylleiious  are  decyphored  ;  couriers,  thofe  even  which  be- 
long to  the  court,  are  foinetimes  detained  here,  when  their  paifports  arc  abul'ed  for  the 
jHirpofe  of  fmuggling,  particularly  of  coin,  which  of  all  oflenccs  againfl-  the  revenue  is- 
deemod  in  Spain  tlie  inoll  unpardonable  1  had  no  right  to  complain  of  my  treatment 
in  1792  :  notwithdanding  it  was  the  period  when  the  aniniofity  of  Spaiji  towards  every- 
thing that  related  to  our  Revolution  began  to  exhibit  itleli:  in  every  Ihape.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  great  reafon  to  fpeak  well  of  every  one  with  whom  1  had  to  do.  I\I. 
d'Abva,  who  filled  the  oiliceof  governor,  took  iip')n  himfeli  to  permit  my  entraiiee  into 
Cultile,  fnnply  u|.on  my  (hewing  my  paOport,  although  a  formal  permilhon  fru;u  court 
was  then  neceifary  lor  going  beyond  Vittoria.  In  conforiuity  to  a  roc.at  lav/,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  encourage  the  building  of  carriages  in  Spain,  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  tlie 
value,  as  afccrtaincJ  by  an  oflicer,  is  exacted  on  every  carriage  entering  Spain,,  a  certifi- 
cate of  which  is  given  to  the  traveller  ;  which  levy  is  however  returned  upon  its  repiiling 
the  frontiers.  Thruugh  the  interference  of  a  very  obliging  perl'oii  in  oifice,  to  whom  1 
was  recommended,  I  was  exempted  from  the  exadion,  this  gentleman  taking  upon  him- 
felf  to  become  my  fccurity. 
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Thcfe  were  no;  by  nKiiiy  the  only  nor  mod  precious  ticinonftrations  of  kindnefs  which 
I  roci'ivcd  from  the  obliging  inhabitants  of  Vittoria.  Son\o  n-.onths  aitervvards,  my  fa- 
mily nrriviiig  fro  n  the  north  of  Germany  rcriJ^-u  among  thein,  while  waiting  for  direc- 
tions to  proceed  CO  me.  One  of  my  childri  n  was  attacked  with  a  ferious  illnefs.  Thi.y 
Iharod  ovr  forrows  vith  us;  they  paid  every  pollible  attention  to  the  child,  and  every 
tribute  of  cnnfolation  to  the  mother.  Their  extreme  benevolence  is  Itamped  on  our 
hearts  in  indelible  charaders.  Refpect  ible  Aiava,  v. hi,  to  whom  beneficence  is  fo  na- 
tiira!,  accept  the  homage  of  my  gratitude;  (]ia»'c  wiih  him  my  heart  felt  thank?,  you 
inuftiinab'c  women,  matrons,  who  fo  frequeiilly  bemoanel  your  haviiigno  other  medium 
to  c(.>nvey  your  cheering  afl'unmces,  than  that  of  a  language  iinkuown  to  the  object  of 
your  commiferalion  ;  and  above  all,  you,  Don  Antonio,  whole  fenlibdiiy  is  not  inferior 
to  your  medical  ability,  and  who  foeiiied  to  attend  your  own  child  while  watching  over 
tlic  health  of  that  we  were  threatened  with  lofing.  And  you,  reader,  pardon  thefe  efl'ufions  " 
of  a  father's  heart ! 

For  thofe  who  value  the  quiet  of  the  mind,  the  eiijovment  of  nature  unadorned  by 
art,  and  the  means  of  living  in  plenty  with  cheapnefs,  Vittoria  is  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions. Its  climate  is  tcmperaie,  although  t>ic  mountains  which  (kirt  its  horis^on,  parti- 
cidarly  towards  the  north,  render  the  winter  fevere.  'llie  plain  winch  funounds  it  pro- 
duces  every  reqv.iiite  of  lif.-,  and  particularly  excellent  truits  and  vegetables.  The 
amufemtnts,  th.-  luxuiies  oi'  large  towns,  are  here  very  little  known  ;  but  here  one  nray 
relilh  thofe  iiiuocent  plerJiULS,  delicious  enjoyments  of  tl:e  luart  yet  uninleclcd  wiJi 
the  rtfinemcnts  of  civilization.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  fellival  of  boys  is 
celebrated,  that  of  maidens,  and  that  of  m;iul.d  people;  ceremonies  interelling  bv 
their  (implieity,  which  at  once  indicate  the  purity  of  their  manners,  and  iniure  their 
prefervation. 

Leaving  Vittori;i,  on  its  right  is  perceived  ilie  river  Arrlaza,  which  is  eroded  over  a 
Hone  bridge.  Afterwards  you  pal's  the  villages  of  Publa  and  Armision  ;  then  alcending 
a  hill,  about  a  league  of  high  road  prefents  itfelf,  llraight  i:nd  of  a  fuperb  appearance, 
being  a  railed  caufeway  which  leads  to  .Viiranila.  IN'idway,  on  this  road,  a  marble  co- 
lumn rears  its  head,  to  denote  the  limits  of  th.'  province  of  ALiva  and  CaUile ;  a 
monument  polTibly  more  pompons  than  the  fubjed  requires. 

Miranda,  a  fundi  town,  at  five  leagues  from  Vitiona,  is  Jii-, ided  into  two  unequal 
parts  l.y  the  Ebro.  'i'his  itr^am,  which  lormerly  was  the  boundary  of  the  conqueds  of 
(".harlenugne  towards  the  fouth,  and  as  uf  ours  in  1 795,  is  one  of  thofe  oljtcis  aggran- 
tiizeii  by  the  n-agic  colours  ot  hiflory,  which  is  iound  much  inferior  to  its  reputation. 
It  is  true,  at  Mirar.da  it  is  near  ii;,  fource,  which  is  at  llie  foot  of  the  mount.uns  of  the 
Aflurias;  but  tl'.e  Kbro,  which  t:averfes  tlie  greater  part  of  northern  Spain,  running 
frcnn  north-wcll  to  lou'h  lafl,  has,  up  to  late  times,  remained  almoll  wholly  ufelefs  to 
cavigHtii  n.  In  the  cijurfe  of  this  wink  we  fludl  nutiee  what  iias  been  done  towards 
rtnderirg  it  fervice.d»Ie  10  the  provinces  it  waiirs. 

It  is  crotfed  at  Mira  ida  over  a  tolerably  handtoine  bridge.  Fronting  is  feen  a  floney 
hill,  with  a  ;ti'apidat(d  cafl'^  'Ui  its  fummit,  of  no  ornanKut  to  the  arid  Iceiie.  Shortly 
alt.r  wcdil'cover  ihe  high  rocks  ol  7^;wiY/ri,';,  wliich  haveamoli  pivUirelque  appearance, 
aid  have  already  excrcifcd  the  pencil  of  leveial  tiavellers.  At  Mayago,  two  leagues 
ianhor,  we  mttr  the  narow  v,  ll.'y  incloftd  between  thcie  rocky,  half  a  league  btyond 
the  village  whole  name  ihcy  ;  tar.  Sl;.,i;ly  after,  wemcet  wi  h  twD  other  valleys,  S;uita 
Maria  del  tulx),  ami  I.l  Cu,u,  wlirre  the  wretchedntls  and  idleiiels  of  t'aitileurc  vifible 
in  all  their  dciurn.ily.     W'u  thai  traverfe  vail  plains  tolerably  well  cultivated  as  far  as 
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Bribiefca,  a  finall  town  inclofed  by  a  wall,  which  has  four  gates  placed  at  equal  diflanfes. 
'I'he  road  leaves  it  on  the  right.  In  1777  and  171^^5  Bribiefca  wore  a  melancholy  ap. 
pearance,  it  was  deflitute  of  verdure,  and  worthy  of  Old  Caftile.  In  1792  it  poflfeffed 
ibme  gardens  and  orchards.  This  was  not  ihe  only  change  for  the  better  which  I  re- 
marked during  my  fecond  journey  to  Spain. 

The  road  from  Irun  to  liribiefca  has  always  been  excellent.  It  is  generally  lined  with 
trees,  which  fucceed  but  ill,  and  a  profufion  of  flony  limits.  In  parts  it  may  be  confidered 
fcarcely  wide  enough  ;  for,  defirous  oF  avoiding  the  profuRnefs  evident  in  the  hi,i;hwavs 
of  France,  they  have  nearly  gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  notwithitanding  Spain  has 
lefs  reafon  to  f  ar  a  wade  of  land  than  France. 

From  Bribiefca  to  Burgos  is  fix  leagues,  where  you  travel  over  a  country  the  mofl: 
arid  and  naked  of  any  in  Europe  ;  pafling  through  two  of  the  mofl  dirty  and  frightful 
villages  in  all  Spain,  Munafierio  and  Quintuna  ;  near  to  which  you  crol's  a  (tone  bridge, 
^hich  is  rather  elegant.  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Caftile,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arlanqon,  at  the  foot  ot  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  feen  the  ruins  of 
an  old  caltle.  This  tovn  was  formerly  opulent,  induftrious,  and  commercial ;  it  now 
prelents  the  image  of  poverty,  idlonefs,  and  dt^population.  It  ctmtains  no  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants?.  Its  only  bufmefs  confills  in  the  tranfpoit  of  wool  to  the  northern 
coall  for  fhipment.  Its  maiuifartur>s  fcarcely  deferve  meiitioning,  if  that  of  leather  be 
excepted,  which  is  of  no  more  tiv.ui  twenty  yars  {landing.  It  proves  more  than  any 
other  city  in  Spain,  that  the  luxury  of  churches  abforb  and  keep  (tagnant  wealih  furfi- 
cient  to  vivify  entire  canton?.  Tlie  magnificence  oF  its  cathedral  oilers  a  fliockiuti  con- 
trail to  the  forry  buildings  which  furround  it,  This  impofing  and  well  prefervcd  edi- 
fice is  a  mafterpiece  of  ekgance  in  the  Gothic  talle.  One  of  the  chapels  contains  a 
pitlure  by  Michael  Angtio,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  drefTmg  the  infant  Jefiis,  who  is 
itanding  uport  a  table.  The  noble  air  which  he  gave  to  his  figures  is  very  obFervable- 
in  thcfe,  as  is  a!fo  the  flrength  and  correttnefs  of  defign,  to  which  he  frequently  facri- 
ficed  grace. 

The  cathedral  is  almofl  oppofile  one  of  the  three  bridges  over  the  ArIan9on.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  fame  bridge  is  a  fuburb,  where  a  miraculous  image,  know  by  the 
name  of  Santo  Chrijh,  is  to  be  fecn  ;  which  is  much  bettor  known,  and  attracts  more 
notice  than  the  pi«::ture  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  kept  in  a  dark  chapel,  perfumed  with 
incenfe,  and  full  of  f.v  rc/ir's  and  filver  lamps,  and  into  which  pcrfons  are  introduced  in 
a  manner  fo  myfterious,  as  to  have  fomethin.T  awFul  in  it,  even  to  thofe  who  are  no 
way  inclined  to  fuperllition.  The  crucifix  is  concealed  behind  three  curtains,  that  are 
drawn  one  after  another  with  a  lludied  flownefs,  which  adds  to  the  religious  folemnitv. 
Simple  people  bcliivo  that  its  beard  grows.  Devotees  attribute  to  it  many  miracles,  but 
impartial  eyes  can  dilcover  in  it  nothing  extraordinary. 

Burgos  is  the  birth-place  of  two  famous  captains,  known  even  out  of  Spain  ;  Fernando 
Gonzii/a  and  ihe  CiJ  Ciunpdid',}-.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  a  triuiiiph.il  arch  of  ibme 
tafle  was  erv  dcd  in  memory  ot  the  former  ;  and,  latterly,  Burgos  has  paid  a  fimilar  tri- 
bute to  the  Cid,  in  ereiling  a  monument  on  the  fpot  where  his  houfe  is  i'uppofed  to  have 
flood.  The  jultice  is  due  to  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  that  they  r^'vennce  the  re- 
membrance of  their  heroes,  and  fpeak  oF  them  with  the  fame  delight  as  ruined  perfons 
of  their  former  opulence  ;  or  rather  let  me  fay,  with  that  national  pride  which  evinces 
that,  if  their  prediledion  for  the  nc^ble  and  grand  be  lulled  for  a  term  of  too  long  du» 
ration,  it  is  not  extinfl,  and  only  awaits  opportunities  to  call  it  into  aftion. 

The  new  f'quare  at  Burgos,  confifUng  of  uniform,  but  fmall  and  mean  houfes,  defervcs 
notice  upon  no  other  account,  than  its  having  in  its  centre  a  llutucof  Charles  III.  in 
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brwize.  It  is  a  bad  likcnefs,  and  ill  executed.  It  is  remarked  merely  for  being  almofl 
the  only  monument  of  this  dcfcription  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  however  much  de- 
voted in  general  to  their  fovereigns,  have  been  lefs  prodigal  than  any  other  people  of 
thefe  tributes  of  adulation. 

If  the  interior  of  Burgos  prcfents  little'but  what  awakens  gloomy  recoUefktons,  its 
environs  are  yet  cmbelliflied  and  fertilized  by  the  courfe  of  the  Arlanijon.  This  river 
waters  verdant  meads,  has  three  elegant  ftone  bridges  over  it,  within  the  fpace  of  half  a 
league,  and  bathos  the  walls  of  two  remarkabh edifices  fituated  below  the  town;  the 
one,  the  monaltery  of  Las  lluclyas,  a  convent  of  women,  the  abbefs  of  which  poilefl'es 
confidorable  privileges,  and  a  jurifdiftion  bordering  on  fovercignty  ;  the  other,  the 
King's  Hofpital,  famous  for  its  extreme  cleanlinefs  and  fulubrity.  The  Spaniards  might 
give  lell'ons  lo  the  bed  poliflied  nations  on  thefe  monuments  of  charity.  No  heart-dead- 
ening forefigiit  as  yet  lias  nude  them  apprehenfive,  left  the  unhappy  fliould  find  them- 
felves  I'o  much  at  eafe  in  this  afylum,  as  to  fee  its  doors  open  to  receive  them  withoiTf 
regret. 

Near  Burgos  is  flill  another  building  which  merits  the  attention  of  the  traveller;  it  is 
the  chartrcufe  of  Mirj/hn's,  where  are  the  tombs  of  John  II.  and  his  wife,  magnificent, 
at  Iraft  in  their  materials,  and  the  colouring  of  the  paintings  which  adorn  them. 

Burgos  has  a  iullicient  number  of  trees  in  its  neighbourhood  for  the  ornanitnit  of  its 
avenues  and  walks,  although  throughout  the  country,  whict)  is  the  coldcfl;  in  Spain,  there 
is  a  great  fcarcity  of  wood  ;  a'want  felt  through  almoft  all  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1  J5T,  it  began  to  excite  the  attention  of  government.  An  ordtr  of  tlie  council  of 
Caftile,  the  execution  of  which  was  cntruilod  to  men  of  liitle  intelligence,  enjoined  every 
inhabitant  to  plant  live  trets,  and  penal  laws  fecmcd  to  enlure  its  eflect,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  deceived.  In  feme  places  malevolence,  in  many,  particularly  in  Old  Caftile, 
the  eftabliflu'd  opinion,  that  trees  attrad  birds  to  thcdcftruclion  of  grain,  and,  infeveral 
others,  bad  management,  contributed  to  render  this  meafure  ineflicacious  ;  here,  faplings 
which  began  to  llourifli,  were  cut  down  by  pafil'isgers,  and  there,  fuch  as  were  in  an  ap- 
parently profperous  liate,  were  tranlplanted  from  the  i'pots  where  they  grew,  to  others, 
where  for  want  of  c:irc  thoy  periflied  ;  ahnoft  every  where  the  order  was  fruitlefs.  At 
length,  towards  the  <  nd  of  the  reign  of  Charles  111.,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  molt  eHec- 
tive  means,  thole  of  example.  The  King,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  and  at  his 
rcfidencies  ;  the  Infant  Gabriel,  in  his  grand  priory  of  Malta  ;  fcveral  grandees  in  Spain  ; 
many  rich  indiviiiua's,  in  what  are  called  thiir  (kmniiis ;  fonie  patriotic  locieties,  pre- 
lates, and  even  rtdors ;  all,  animated  with  iliat  public  Ipirit  which  gives  enjoyment  by 
anticipation  of  that  wealth  which,  individually,  few  can  lock  to  cnjov,  all  thefe,  rea- 
foning  like  the  old  man  of  l.a  I'V-ntaine  *■'  our  ^r^ntlt/iiUrcn  iL'ill  hire  Jit  in  thcJocuL ;" 
conjointly  formed  better  conceived  plantations,  (heltered  from  the  devallalion  of  travel- 
ler!-, as  well  as  of  animals;  and  already  fome  orehards,  and  copies,  variegate  the  mo- 
notony of  the  horizon,  and  eidiven  with  verdure  part  of  the  naked  and  arid  foil  of  La 
Mancha  and  the  two  Caltiles. 

The  Arlaneon  again  prelenfs  itfelf  to  view  en  kavir.g  Burgos,  and  is  fcarcely  ever 
lofl  fight  ol  in  any  part  of  the  road  to  Viiladrigo  ;  a  iiiilerable,  although  a.ureeahly  fiiu- 
ated  village,  to  the  right  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  a  vail  plain,  on  which  are  lume 
paltry  vineyards. 

We  next  perceive  the  Pifiierga,  anotlier  finall  river,  which  runs  from  north  to  foiith, 
and  the  waters  of  which  it  was  infen»led  (h&uld  be  made  to  iiipply  thai  canal  of  Callile 
pro)(.Oed  and  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  IV,,  afterwards  almod  ahaniioned  to  the 
injury  of  Old  CaUil< ,  which  has  great  otcafion  lor  iuch  an  opening  fur  ;Iie  fale  and  in. 
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xrcafc  of  its  produftions.  The  canal  was  to  begin  at  Segovia,  and,  following  the  courfe 
oftheKrcfma,  which  lulls  into  the  Dueiv  afcend  again  as  far  north  as  Reynofa,  re- 
■ccive  from  the  little  rivers,  in  its  paflage,  tribute  of  their  waters.  Reynofa  is  but 
twenty  leagues  from  Saint  Ander,  a  i'ea-p6rr.  A  road,  but  whicli  will  be  ruined  before 
the  canal  is  liniflied,  has  been  made  to  facilitate  a  communication  by  land  with  Old  Caf- 
tile.  In  1 792  the  fuburb  road  which  I  had  travelled  along  all  the  way  from  Irun,  ended 
at  Eftpar ;  fiiice  then  it  has  been  continued  foine  leagues  beyond  Valladolid.  t- 

Continuing  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Pifuerga,  and  after  having  paffed  two 
fteep  hills,  the  feet  of  which  are  walhed  by  the  river,  we  arrive  at  Ouintana  dela  PuentCt 
near  to  a  bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  and  Torqucmadcy  one  of  the  molt  dirty  and  wretched 
towns  in  Spain.  The  Pifuerga  is  again  eroded  here  over  a  bridge  of  twenty-fix  very  folid 
arches,  and  which  has  lately  been  ahnofl  wholly  rebuilt.  Afterwards  we  arrive  at  the 
village  of  Magorz,  where  the  Arlanza  joins  the  Arlan9on.  A  little  farther,  near  Du- 
ennas, thefe  two  rivers  unite  with  the  Pifuerga,  and  run  by  Valladolid  before  they  fall 
into  the  Douro,  or  Duero,  Were  it  not  for  the  courfe  of  the  Pifuerga,  the  banks  of 
which  are  extremely  pleafant,  and  embellifhed  at  fmall  diftances  by  groups  of  trees,  no- 
thing can  be  more  dull  and  lefs  varied  than  the  road  from  Valladrigo  to  Duenna.  Be- 
fore we  arrive  at  the  latter  town,  which  ftands  upon  rather  a  fteep  hill,  by  the  fide  of 
the  Pifuerga,  we  fee  on  the  left  a  great  monaftery  of  Benediftines,  called  St.  Ifidro, 
fronting  a  new  road,  begun  in  1784,  by  the  governor  of  Palencia,  which  is  one  of  the 
bed  in  Europe. 

This  road,  undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  projed  of  rendering  paflable  the  great  road 
leading  toFrance  was  newly  conceived,  was  conftrudted  at  the  expence  of  the  circumjacent 
communes,  and  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  other  nations  to  copy;  It  proves  that  an  intend- 
ant  may,  in  fome  circumftances,  be  good  for  fomething,  as  Mr.  Turgot  heretofore  proved 
in  Limoufin.  I  (hall  further  obferve,  that  it  may  tend  to  (hew  that,  in  every  diftrid,  an 
adminiftrator  acting  by  himfelf,  feverely  attentive  to  his  duty,  refponfible  in  himfelf,  and 
long  in  office,  is  better  able  than  any  union  of  tranfitory  adminiftrators,  however  well 
chofen,  to  infufe  into  plans  of  a  certain  extent,  that  connexion,  activity,  and  emulation, 
which  are  necelTary  to  enfure  fuccefs  \  as  well  as  that  economy,  which  admits  of  the 
multiplication  of  ufeful  undertakings. 

Palencia  is  indebted  to  the  attention  of  the  intendant  of  its  province,  feconded  by 
the  chapter  of  the  bilhopric,  for  other  ornaments  and  improvements.  Situated  in  the 
center  of  a  canton  renowned  for  its  fertih'ty,  (the  Tierra  de  Campos,)  it  has,  like  many 
others,  fallen  o(F  from  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  is  no  longer  famous,  except  for  the 
filthinefs  of  its  ftreets,  the  magnificence  of  its  cathedral,  and  its  manufactories  of 
blankets,  bays,  and  light  ftufis,  which  are  in  great  demand. 

Duennas,  which  is  only  two  leagues  from  Palencia,  although  agreeably  fituated,  ranks 
yet  amongft  the  faddeft  and  dirtieft  towns  on  this  road.  Some  years  back  it  poffeired  an 
inn,  which  travellers  took  pleafure  in  noticing  as  an  exception.  I'hat  which  the 
coach  ftops  at,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  inoft  incommodious  in  Spain.  Duennas 
has,  however,  fome  manufactories  ;  among  others,  one  of  leathern  bottles,  which  are 
the  only  veflols  ufed  for  holding  wine  in  this  country. 

After  leaving  the  hills  of  Duennas  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Valladolid,  is 
perfectly  flat  and  naked.  Immediately  after  leaving  Cabezon  and  its  great  (tone  bridge, 
the  fteeples  o<"  that  city  are  perceived.  On  this  fide,  the  entrance  into  Valladolid  is 
pleafant,  being  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  which  has  adjoining  alleys  ferving  as  public 
walks. 
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In  1 77  7i  when  I  firft  belidd  this  city,  I  was  fhocked  by  the  want  of  cleanlinefs  eveiy 
T^here  difceniibL',  and  which  difgufted  more  of  the  fenfes  th:m  one;  ei^ht  years  after 
1  perceived  an  alteration  for  the  belter,  and,  in  1792,  I  found  Valladolid  not  only 
much "lefs  dirty,  but  prcatly  improved.  Agreeable  plantations  had  been  eltabli.'hed  a 
little  previous  aion;,;  the  banks  of  tiie  Pifuerga,  and  en  the  dwipo  Grande,  a  fquare 
lituated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  city,  remarkable  for  its  immenfe  extent  and  its 
thirteen  churches. 

It  has  another  Iquare  much  more  regular  than  this,  with  three  ranges  of  balconies,  in 
which  it  is  afVerted  twer.'y  ihoufand  perfrns  might  be  feated.  I  h;ul  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  capacity  on  my  firft  jcisrney  into  Spain,  when  1  chanced  to  arrive  at  Valla- 
dolid  at  the  precife  time  of  a  buU-fight,  an  exhibition  which  happens  but  once  in  three 
yearp.  How  fortunate  would  this  have  been  for  an  amateur:  for  my  part,  I  was  none, 
and  the  fight  did  not  mahe  me  one.  I  was  neverthclels  ftruck  by  tiie  concourfe  of 
curious  people  that  the  ihew  attraded  from  all  quarters  for  feveral  leagues  around. 
The  famous  Torrcador  Pepchillo,  whom,  fincc  that  time,  I  have  frequently  feen,  had 
bccn  fcnt  for  on  the  occafion  from  Madrid.  He  prefented  feveral  bulls  which  he  had  flain 
to  the  ambaffador  that  1  accompanied,  a  cuflom  generally  followed  where  diftinguilhed 
perfons  happen  to  be  fpcclators ;  and  each  of  thefe  bloody  tributes  was  2  fignal  for  a 
handful  of  gold  thrown  from  the  box  of  the  corregidor,  where  we  wer•=^  feated,  on  the 
floor  of  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  Pepehillo.  He  certainly  did  not  require  fuch  a 
flimulus,  but  I  never  beheld  him  more  Ikilful  nor  mere  fortunate  than  oa  this  occafion. 
Everything  in  this  fpedacle,  which  was  of  three  hours  duration,  was  new  to  us;  the 
fcene  itfelf,  the  treatment  we  received,  the  manners,  the  drefs,  and  the  language.  At  the 
end  of  this  entertainment,  the  box  of  the  corregidor  was  transformed  into  a  refedtory. 
We  faw  glafles  of  water  handed  round,  chocolate,  candies  of  every  (hape,  and  every  co- 
lour ;  andtknew  not  how  to  refufe  the  obliging  importunities  with  which  we  were  befieged, 
Geilures  were  the  only  expreflion  of  our  declining  them,  and  of  returning  thanks. 
After  this  who  (hall  fay  let  a  man  brow  French  and  he  .,iay  traverfe  Europe  However 
from  this  expofure  we  formed  an  high  opinion  of  the  lu] ability  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
their  tafte  for  fweetmeats. 

The  churches  of  Valladolid,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  Dominicans  and  of  San  Benito^ 
are  elegant,  according  to  the  Spanilh  taile,  that  is,  fpacious  and  full  of  altars  richly  de- 
corated and  gilt.  They  moreover  contain  fome  tombs  of  white  marble,  admirably 
fculpturcd.  I'he  fculplures,  as  well  in  coloured  wood  as  in  marble,  in  detached  groups, 
or  bas  relief,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Spain  ;  an  epocha  which 
produced  Juan  de  Juni,  Berruguete,  Becerra,  and  others,  who  though  little  known  out 
of  the  peninfula  would  yet  do  honour  to  more  enlightened  ages. 

The  new  cathedral  of  Valladolid  is  reprefentcd  by  L'Abbc  Pons  as  a  fine  Inillding.  I 
faw  in  it  an  enormous  mafs  of  dark-coloured  llone  pilafters  rotind  the  nave  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  a  high  wall  which  forms  the  back  of  the  choir,  and  prevents  thofe  who 
enter  from  viewing  the  reft  of  the  church.  The  Abb«:  Pons,  who  travelled  as  an  ama. 
tour  of  the  arts,  frequently  lavifhed  praife,  and  criticifm,  on  objci^s  worthy  neither  of 
the  one,  nor  the  other. 

Valladolid  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in  Spain :  it  is  the  refidcncc  of  a 
bifliop,  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  of  a  patriotic  fociety,  of  one  of  the  leven  grand 
colleges  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  one  of  the  fupreme  tribunals  called  the  chancery. 
Notwithflanding  all  this  it  fcarcely  contains  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants,  while  in  the 
time  of  C'-harles  V.  it  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand.    At  that  time  it  furaiflicd 
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all  the  necenaries  of  life;  and  was  a  buflling  city,  wiili  a  ^!  raJe;  •  intloIer.v.j, 
and  the  great  increafe  of  priefts  and  monks  have  aninhil,\tL'd  .luoft  all  i  d vantages. 
The  court  which  fomelimes  refided  there,  removinR  in  the  i  in  of  Pliilij  III.  to  Ma- 
drid, drew  along  with  it  moll  of  the  opulent  families;  auu  at  pi  Toot,  r  )thmg  is  feen 
but  empty  houfes  crumbling  into  dull  on  every  fide.  Nor  aughi  of  its  ancient  fplen. 
dor,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  facred  buildings.  Without  its  walls,  is  a  perfed  wafte, 
notwithllanding  the  fecundity  of  a  territory  fit  for  every  fort  of  culture,  and  abounding 
with  water ;  within,  an  equal  deficiency  of  indultry  ;  its  only  manufactures  which  were 
a  profpcfl  of  luccefs,  are  light  ftuffs,  and  coarfe  camblcts.  Its  gold  and  filverfmiths 
were  formerly  celebrated,  and  defcrvcdly  fo ;  there  are  dill  as  many  in  one  of  the  bell 
peopled  quarters  of  the  town,  but,  at  prefent,  they  are  not  the  moll  ingenious. 

hidividuals  have  endeavoured  for  fome  years  back  to  raife  Viilladolid  from  its  (late 
of  infignificancc.  A  fchool  for  drawing  has  been  edablilhed  there,  and  an  academy,  at 
which  mathematics  are  taught ;  under  the  directions  of  the  police,  many  quarters  of 
the  town  have  received  improvement,  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  new  alleys  and  planta- 
tions of  mulberry-trees  ;  and  two  leagues  oif,  a  fuperb  highroad  towards  IVIadrid,  and 
eight  leagues  to  Palencia  have  been  completed,  acrofs  a  country  llill  perfectly  bare  of 
trees  ;  for  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  which  caufed  Philip  III.  to  quit  Valladolid,  has  con. 
tinued  fince  his  time  to  increafe. 

In  the  convent  of  Fuenfandalgne,  a  good  league  from  this  city,  the  amateur  of  the 
fine  arts  meets  with  three  paintings  of  Rubens,  equal  for  their  frelhnefs  of  colouring  to 
liis  bed  pieces.  Semancas,  which  continues  to  be  the  chief  depot  of  the  archives  of 
the  monarchy,  is  but  two  leagues  from  Valladolid. 

Madder  is  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  a  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the 
provinces  of  Burgos  and  Segovia,  in  the  Aflurias,  Andalufia,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia. 
This  plant,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  known  to  agree  with  the  climate  of  Spain, 
did  not  awaken  the  attention  of  government  before  1742.  The  cultivation  thereof, 
uhich  has  made  perceptible  progrefs,  faves  Spain  an  annual  tribute,  which  flie  was  be- 
fore accuftomed  to  pay  the  Dutch,  of  10,000,000  of  rials.  Spanifii  madder  is  cheaper, 
and  better  than  any  other,  and  foreigners  begin  to  appreciate  its  value;  even  during  the 
American  war,  the  Englifli  drew  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Medina,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguefe  fea-ports.  This  new  branch  of  induftry  is  the 
'J  more  valuable,  from  the  great  increafe  of  the  manufadlure  of  chintzes  in  diflerent  parts 
t)f  Spain :  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it,  a  duty  of  45  rials  per  cent,  is 
impofed  on  foreign  madder  imported. 

That  part  of  Caftile  which  is  on  the  right,  travelling  from  Burgos  to  Segovia,  a  loft 
country  to  the  modern  tourift,  who  rarely  palTes  over  it,  yet  contains  two  cities,  which 
deferve  particular  notice,  were  it  only  for  the  contrail  which  their  prefent  appearance 
alVords  with  their  former  prolperity. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  formerly  renowned  for  its  manufactories,  is  reduced  from  a 
population  of  about  thirty  thoufand  to  fourteen  hundred  chimnies.  To  it,  its  fairs  were 
:i  lourc(>  of  fo  much  opulence,  that  Spanifli  exaggeration  furnamed  it  the  Little  Indies^ 
India  C/jiiJ.  Tiicrc  is  no  more  than  the  ruins  remaining  of  its  (trong  callle,  which  was 
in  vain  beficged  by  Henry  de  Tranflamare,  in  the  war  between  him  and  the  Kinj  Don 
Pedro. 

A  more  lively  fiibject  of  regret  is  met  with  in  another  town  of  the  fame  name,  Me- 
dina del  Campo.  1  iiis  city,  formerly  the  rcfidence  of  feveral  kings,  the  theatre  of  great 
tvcnt-^,  and  the  emporium  of  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  peopled  with  from  filty  to 
fixiy  thoufand  inhabitants,  has  now  no  n^ore  than  a  thoulaud  chimnies.    h*  celebrated 
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fairs,  its  trade  in  bills  of  exchange,  its  large  fale  of  Segovian  cloths,  the  beauty  of  its  edi*. 
fices,  the  cleanlinefs  of  its  ftreets,  exHl  no  longer  but  in  the  annalt.  of  hillory.  What  the 
ravage  of  centuries,  joined  to  the  havoc  of  thofe  long  and  teniblo  wars  which  ovcrtura 
whole  empires,  have  fcarcely  been  able  to  eflVft  on  the  ancient  cities  which  were  any 
ways  famous;  two  centuries  ofncgledt  and  bad  aJminillration  have  operated  on  Mtdina 
del  Campo,  and  fome  other  cities  of  Spain.  Time,  with  refpcd  to  her,  feems  to  have 
haAened  his  courfe  with  tenfold  rapidity  ;  and,  from  the  depth  of  the  fi.piil..hrc  wherein 
it  is  entombed,  its  grandeur  may  be  looked  upon  as  contemporary  with  the  fplendour  of 
Perfepolis  and  Palmyra.  Singular  example  in  modern  Europe !  what  fubjeft  for  re- 
flection docs  it  not  rurnilh  for  fome  of  its  people  ? 

After  the  churches,  on  which  opulent  idlencfs  has  always  fome  funds  to  lavifli,  the  mod 
handlbmc  building  of  Medina  del  Campo  is  thut  of  the  flaughtcr-houfos.  Philip  II., 
whofe  extravagant  undertakings  fo  greativ  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  Spaii),  has. 
left,  at  lead  in  this  town,  a  monument  of  his  bcnevolenoe. 

The  two  cities  of  Medina  bring  us  near  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  of  which  we  flialL 
juft  fay  a  word  before  we  rcfume  the  road  to  Segovia. 

This  part  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  moft  arid  and  wafte.  On  tlie  road  from  Palcncia  to 
I^eon,  it*  capital,  the  canal  of  Campos  is  met  with,  begin  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Enfenada,  and  defigned  to  enliven  the  commerce  of  Callile  and  Leon  ;  but  no  niorc 
than  twelve  leagues  of  it  are  yet  completed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix  leagues  in  one  part,  and 
as  many  in  another.  It  was  intended  to  end  at  the  Douro,  running  by  Palencia  and 
Duennas,  but  was  relinquiflied  for  a  long  tinie,  afterwards  relumed  by  the  minifter 
Florida  Blanca,  and  again  abandoned  for  fchemes  more  vail,  but  poflibly  not  more  ufe« 
ful.  It  is  not  by  fuch  a  vacillating  fyftem,  that  the  regeneration  of  an  empire  can  be 
efFeaed. 

Leon,  a  city  pleafantly  fituated,  and  of  importance  up  to  the  period  of  the  union  of 
its  crown  to  that  of  Caftile,  contains  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  chimnies,  divided 
into  thirteen  parilhcs,  with  nine  convents.  Its  neighbourhood  is,  notwithflanding, 
tolerably  fertile,  and  adorned  with  plantations.  It  has  fome  manufadories  of  linen, 
which  are  not  conflantly  employed  throughout  the  year,  and  of  which  many  have  latterly 
been  given  up. 

Salamanca,  the  fecond  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  deferves  more  particular  nierv 
tion.  * 

Defirous,  from  the  reputation  of  this  city,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  romances,  and 
fcientific  hillory  of  Spain,  to  gratify  my  curiofity  in  feeing  it,  I  made  a  journey  on  pur- 
pofe  during  my  firft  refidence  in  Spain.  The  court  was  then  at  St.  Ildefonfo,  which  is 
twenty-feven  great  leagues  from  Salamanca. 

Although  the  Spaniards,  and  even  the  Abbe  Pons,  complain  of  the  depopulation  of 
this  part  of  Spain,  it  did  not  ftrike  me  in  pafling  through  it.  For  example,  I  noticed 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arevalo  twelve  villages  were  difcernible  from  one  fpot. 
The  whole  canton,  notwithflanding  it  be  arid  and  poor,  is  neverthelefs  fertile  andJ^oler- 
ably  well  cultivated  ;  the  refult  of  individual  poOcfiions  not  being  fo  confiderable  as  in 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

Afcr  palfmg  Segovia,  of  which,  as  we  proceed,  we  (hall  fay  fomething  farther,  I  ar- 
rived at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  a  town  of  fix  hundred  chimnies,  which  pofTeiTes  the  fin- 
gular  privilege  of  having  a  buU-feafl  every  year,  frequented  by  all  the  amateurs  of  the 
fport  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  fituated,  a  tolerably  fine  country  is  diflinguiOied, 
of  a  vail  extent,  without  any  running  ftreams,  without  trees,  verdure,  or  country  houfos, 
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and  which  only  prefents  one  uniform  tirefome  :.fpe£l,  if  immcnfe  corn-field  defcrvc  that 
ajipcllation. 

After  paffing  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  the  land  is  naked,  and  pcrfeflly  flat.  In  fpitcof  the? 
drought  to  wnich  it  isfubjtd,  it  is  very  well  cultivated,  even  up  to  the  gates  of  Arivalo, 
a  town  which  formerly  mull  have  betn  a  confiderable  city.  Its  madive  gate  leads  to  a 
bridge,  whofe  folldity  braves  the  violence  of  the  flood?,  and  feems  to  contend  with  time. 
Tnis  double  monument  has  been  deem?d  worthy  of  one  of  thofe  pompous  infcriptions  of 
w!)ich  the  Spaniards  are  by  no  means  niggard.  It  informs  the  pafTjnger,  that  the  com- 
nuincs  for  thirty  leagues  around  contributed  to  the  building  of  it.  Within  the  walls  of 
Arcvalo  one  fees  with  difguft  the  remains  of  anciVnt  columns,  on  which  are  conftrudled 
mifcrable  huts  and  balconies,  of  wood  half  rotten.  The  clergy  alone  preferve  their 
wealth  in  the  midft  of  the  wretchednefs  about  them. 

Beyond  Arevalo,  as  far  as  Penaranda,  nothing  is  feen  but  rich  and  well  cultivated  land. 
Its  inhabitants,  notwithflanding,  difplay  every  fytnptom  of  indigence.  Content,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  abfolute 
necelfaries  of  life,  they  pay  no  regard  to  its  comforts.  Cut  off  from  communication  with 
ftrangers,  and  a  comparifon  of  their  modes  with  better,  they  feem  to  be  deditute  of  either' 
a  defire  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  pleafures  of  life.  It  never  occurs  to  the  individual, 
that  he  may  improve  his  poffeflions.  A  garden,  nay,  even  a  kitchen-garden,  is  an  ob- 
je£l  of  luxury  that  their  parfimony  denies  them.  Idlenefs  enforces  privations,  and  the 
habitude  of  accommodating  therafelvcs  to  privations  nouriflies  idlenefs.  In  this  circle 
will  they  revolve  till  fuch  time  as  roads,  canals,  and  more  eafy  modes  of  tranfport,  fliall 
dcmonflrate  to  them  the  advantages  of  commerce.  Travellers,  who  judge  of  Spain  from- 
patterns  fuch  as  this,  are  excufable  in  treating  it  with  rigour. 

One  becomes  fomewhat  reconciled  with  this  canton  on  entering  Penaranda,  a  pretty 
little  town  of  about  a  thoufand  chimnies.  It  contains  many  architedtural  remains,  which 
Ihcw  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater  confideration. 

Its  inhabitants  have  a  flrong  reliance  on  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin.  Without 
its  patronage,  fay  they,  "  twenty  times  fhould  we  have  funk  under  our  misfortunes," 
Sweet  illufions,  which  modem  philofophy  has  the  cruelty  of  ridiculing,  and  which,  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  well  to  encourage  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  where  the  con- 
ftiiuted  authorities  poffefs  the  power  of  preventing  the  abufes  of  fuperftition !  Certainly 
they  are  perfectly  innocent ;  fuch  illufions  are  even  valuable,  were  nothing  elfe  the  fruit 
of  them,  but  nourifliing  patience  and  hope  in  the  bofom  of  the  wretched.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Penaranda,  in  common  with  moftof  the  provinces  of  Spain,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  in  need  of  thele  refources.  Loaded  with  taxes,  they  earn  mod  hardly  the  little 
%vhich  they  gain,  lb  that  their  mifery  (lifles  their  indullry.  Their  lords,  who  frequently 
are  ignorant  even  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  their  eltates,  abandon  the  adminiflration 
of  them  to  intendants,  treafurers,  and  alcaldas,  who  draw  down  maledidions  on  names, 
which  might  be  reverenced  upon  clofer  knowledge  of  the  perfons  who  bear  them. 

1  iliall  not  quit  Penaranda  without  obferving  that  its  inn  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  com- 
iftodious,  and  the  cleanliofl  of  any  in  Spain.  A  matter  unufual  in  this  country  too,  I 
found  the  landlord  complailant,  and  fome  eatables  in  the  houfe. 

I  afterwards  traverfed  a  dillrict  in  which,  I  was  afiured  there  were  droves  of  cows, 
whofe  male  calves  were  without  horns ;  this  then  appeared  to  me  an  idle  tale ;  I  give, 
however,  more  credit  to  it  now  that  I  underftand  Dodor  Johnfon,  in  his  return  from  his 
journey  to  the  Hebrides,  found,  at  Auchinleck  in  Scotland,  fome  cattle  without  horns ; 
and  that,  in  Norway,  whole  races  of  bulls  are  met  with  of  this  defcription,  between 
Chridiaua  and  Fredericklhall.  Wheal  underftood  that  fuch  were  met  with  in  England, 
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and,  afier  feeing  in  a  country  houfe  at  Altona  a  bull  of  this  dcfcription  entirely  without 
horns,  and  not  apparently  dcfcending  from  any  degenerate  cart,  asfomc  travellers,  who 
have  met  with  fuch  beails,  have  imagined  ;  I  was  led  to  conceive,  that  this  fingularity 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  ancients  ;  and  did  not  coniequently  appear  incredible  to 
them,  fuice  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  the  GeiT.iiins,  lays,  ne  aniicnUs  quidcni  boms  ant  ghvhi 
frontis  ;  "  their  bulls  have  no  honours  but  a  homlefs  brow*  ." 

Whether  thefe  animals  without  horns  cxill  or  not  in  the  diftrifk  of  Penaranda,  I 
learned  that  the  labourers  at  leafl:,  had  fome  means  of  acquiring  a  competency  ;  tliat 
the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  were  held  by  them  under  the  fimple  condition  of  rendering 
to  the  proprietor  about  a  fourth  paitof  the  crop,  themfelves  bearing  the  whole  expenco 
of  the  culture,  gathering,  &c.  It  is  confohitory  to  hnd  this  clafs  of  men,  fo  valuable  in 
themfelves,  fometimcs  reap  advantage,  if  not  from  the  difmterefledncfs,  at  lead,  from 
the  heedlefsnefs  of  proprietors ;  but  thefe  examples  are  as  unfrequent  in  Sf  ain  as 
elfewhere. 

From  Penaranda,  after  pafling  by  Ventofa,  a  miferable  village  on  an  eminence,  I  ar- 
rived  at  Huerta,  where  I,  for  the  full  time,  remarked  a culloni,  in  fome  particulars,  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  It  was  in  having  a  board  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  wiicreon  was 
defcribed  by  the  alcalde,  the  manner  in  which  the  hoflefs  fliould  behaye  to  travellers, 
the  price  to  be  charged  for  lodging,  the  food  of  their  horfes  or  mules,  &c.  Thus  far 
all  was  rcafonable,  but  the  forefight  of  the  prefcription  went  farther ;  it  forbid  the  hollefs 
keeping  pigs  and  poultry ,  and  fujfcring  play  at  certain  games  in  her  huufs^  receiving  armed 
tiien,  or  women  of  light  condu^f. 

It  is  by  fimilar  incumbrances,  by  which  much  accommodation  is  loft,  without  ferving 
morality,  that  Spain,  for  a  long  time,  will  feel  the  want  of  good  inns,  and  remain  a  dread 
to  foreigners. 

On  leaving  Huerta,  the  towers  of  Salamanca  are  diftinii^ly  fecn,  and  not  loft  fight  of 
afterwards.  At  a  certain  diftance,  the  pofiiion  of  the  city  on  th,.'  banks  of  the  Tormc 
is  very  picturefque;  and,  were  the  country  foincwhat  more  adorned,  would  put  one  in 
mind  of  Tours.  Half  way  towards  it,  I  paiTed  through  one  of  the  vaft  pallurcs,  called 
Valdios,  not  very  frequent  in  Spain,  but  which  are  dcftituto  of  ih;it  beautiful  verdure 
which  is  the  fineft  ornament  of  country  Iccnory.  A  great  drove  of  cattle  (all  with  horns) 
were  there  feeding  in  this  meadow.  I  was  now  in  one  of  tlie  dillricls  wliich  fupply  the 
amphitheatres  of  Madrid  and  Valladolid.  After  having  fivqucntly  witmfl'cd  their  bloody 
combats,  h  was  not  without  emotion,  that  I  behold  myllU  furruunded  by  liiefi*  fearful 
animals  j  but  they  ranged  in  freedom  ;  no  one  provoked  them  ;  they  had  laid  afide  their 
ferocity.  Nature  has  formed  very  few  animals  iniliiKliv(.ly  malevolent.  .Some  become 
fo,  when  didated  to  by  hunger  or  felf-dcfoncc.  Do  men  always  wait  for  tlufe  power- 
ful provocations  before  they  manifeft  the  ruge  of  the  irritated  bull,  or  the  fury  of  the 
hungry  tiger  ? 

On  entering  Salamanca,  one  paftcs  at  firft  through  dirty,  narrow,  and  ill-propled 
ftrccts.  It  then  wears  the  appearance  of  the  niuft  wretch',  d  city  in  Europe  ;  and  we 
readily  credit  its  population  torinerly  fo  numerous,  being  reduce  li  to  two  thoufand  eicht 
hundred  houfes  ;  but  view  with  furprife,  on  advancing,  its  new  fquare,  cqu">lly  remark- 
able for  its  cleanlinefs,  and  the  regularity  (  f  iis  archiiLctiire.  It  i;.  :u:uriud  liy  ilin-e 
rows  of  balconies,  which  are  continued  uninterruptedly  ;  its  ground  floor  is  li>nncd  of 

•  In  the  fprinfTfif  r'co,  ntar  Altona,  I  apuin  met,  not  wi'.li  t!ic  fame  liill  vhJdi  1  1  ?<1  fftn  feme  years 
bcfott,  hut  Uvcra)  <  t  lii.i  ilclctndiiiti,  which  had  hornt  i;olttiihUainlini}  Lis  Icing  (Jillilutc  ol  lUm  l.in.- 
UU  i  a  phtnuBiciion  juiliiip*  not  uucuuimoo. 
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ninety  arches,  within  the  arches  are  placed  the  likeneffes  of  the  mod  iiluftrious  perfons 
Spain  can  boafl:.  On  one  fide  are  feen,  thofe  of  all  the  Kings  of  Caftile,  to  the  time 
of  Charles  III.;  in  the  other  thofe  of  all  the  heft  known  Spanifli  heroes,  fuch  as  Ber- 
nard ilol  Carpio,  Goiizalvo  de  Cordova,  and  Fernandes  Cortez.  The  arches  of  the 
eaftern  fide  are  yet  empty,  how  foon  will  they  be  filled  ? 

The  cathedral  of  Salamanca,  although  built  in  the  time  of  Leon  X.,  is  badly  ima- 
gined ;  however  the  Itrikinj';  boldnefs  of  the  nave,  and  the  exaftnefs  with  which  its 
Gothic  ornaments  arc  finilhed,  make  it  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  Gothic  edifices  iu 
all  Spain.  When  fm-thcr  we  learn  that  Salamanca  befides  this  cathedral  has  twenty- 
fevcn  parilli  churches,  twenty-five  convents  of  men,  and  fourteen  of  women,  one  is 
no  longer  aftonilhed  at  its  poverty  and  want  of  inhabitants. 

From  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  the  fame  of  its  nniver- 
fity  attradcd  fkidcnts,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  even  fronj 
Franre,  Italy,  England,  and  Spanifli  America.  The  great  vogue  in  which  it  was,  has 
fomewhat  gone  by,  although  from  the  new  form  it  has  received  by  the  council  of  Cal- 
tile,  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  poflefles  at  prefent  fixtyone  chairs,  and  a  college  for 
the  Hi'brew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues;  and  notwithilanding  it  has  even  now  fome 
ikilful  proftflbrs,  who  are  occupied  in  hunting  in  its  lafl:  coverts  the  pretended  philofo- 
phy  of  Arillotle. 

Another  eflablifliment  of  more  modem  date  than  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  and 
at  prefent  more  celebrated,  is  that  of  the  grand  colleges,  colegios  mayores.  In  Spain 
there  are  feven  places  of  education  of  this  name,  four  of  which  in  Salamanca  alone. 

They  are  all  of  them  buildings  which  afionilh  by  their  ftupendoufnefs ;  the  oldeft 
that  of  St  Bartolomeo  has  been  recently  rebuilt ;  and  on  account  of  its  front  and  its 
principal  court,  claims  the  notice  of  architeds :  it  contains  a  library  rich  in  manufcripts, 
and  feveral  learned  men  have  been  educated  in  it ;  among  others  Alphonfo  Toftado, 
whofe  immenfe  erudition,  and  prodigious  fecundity,  ferve  to  this  time  for  a  proverb 
among  the  Spaniards*. 

Among  the  crowd  of  facred  edifices  which  Salamanca  <:ontains,  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  worthy  of  defcription,  that  of  San  Marco,  and 
the  front  oi  the  Aucudins. 

The  firft  has  a  Gothic  front,  worked  with  great  nicety,  a  fpacious  nave  and  richly 
decorated!  chapels;  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  fine  paintings  I  had  heard  fo  much 
vaunted.  The  platform  of  the  choir  is  painted  by  Palomino  in  frefco.  In  his  hiftory 
of  Spanifli  painters,  Palomino  has  given  fome  leflbns  on  the  fine  arts.  According  to 
my  conception,  in  his  works  at  Salamanca,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  joined  example 
to  precept. 

Indead  of  mafier  pieces  of  painting  I  was  (hown  a  magazine  of  relics.  I  was  pathe- 
tically invited  to  advance  my  chaplct,  but  this  charafteriflic  of  Spanifli  catholicifm,  I  did 
not  happen  to  be  provided  with.  I  was  however  obliged  to  pay  my  tribute  of  relpeft, 
in  which  1  but  imitated  all  the  attendants,  and  to  have  refufed  which  might  have  been 
dangcrouvs;  this  confifted  in  kneeling  before  thefe  venerated  objetts. 

To  enumerate  all  the  facred  treafures  that  were  exhibited  to  me  would  little  entertain 
the  reader ;  I  ihall  therefore  only  mention  the  bible  of  the  famous  antipope,  Bene- 


h 


•  When  difirou'!  of  reprefeiitliig  the  number  of  works  of  any  author,  the  Spaniards  fay,  "  Ha  cfcn'to 
mas  iriuo  cfi)  Toll.ido."— lie  has  wrote  more  than  that  Tollado. 

t  1"  Roman  catholic  Churches,  the  places  where  the  i'riefts  read  in»fa  are  called  chapcli,  in  large 
churches  there  are  freijucntly  I'cvcral. 
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dift  XIII.  who  was  bom  in  Spain  and  depofed  by  the  council  of  Conftancc.  Take  care, 
faid  my  condudor  (who  was  a  friar)  that  you  do  not  confound  him  with  a  pope  of  thi; 
fame  name  who  was  a  Dominican ;  he  was  a  true  pope.  I'he  irony  of  Moherc  will 
thus  fuit  all  countries :  1  ou  are  a  goldfmith  Mr.  Joffe. 

In  the  portal  of  the  Auguftins,  I  faw  nothinn;  but  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is 
loaded,  that  were  remarkable.  It  fronts  a  caftle  or  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  a 
part  of  whofe  domains  is  fuuated  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamanca.  Thefo  do/iiai/is, 
thefe  palaces,  fadly  feel  the  abfence  of  their  lords.  This  re fledion  is  excited  at  every 
flep  you  tread  in  Spain.  So  long  as  opulent  proprietors  ceafe  to  vivify  by  their  prefence 
their  too  extenfivc  inheritances,  at  lead  occaiionally,  patriotic  focieties,  manufa^lories, 
encouragements  to  agriculture,  and  a  thoufand  other  falutary  plans,  will  be  but  ufclefs 
palliating  to  the  evils,  which  for  two  centuries  continue  to  undermine  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy. This  is  not  one  of  the  fmalleft  inconveniencies  arifmg  from  the  defpotifm  of  an 
individual.  The  monarch  attrads  about  hini,  by  his  favours,  all  fuch  as  can  add  fplcn- 
dour  to  the  throne,  or  put  it  in  danger  by  a  diflam  exhibition  of  power  and  pomp. 
Vanity  requires,  that  all  (liould  (hine  for  its  advantage,  and  by  its  means,  and  midruft 
is  apprehcnfive  of  the  luttre  that  is  diftant.  This  was  the  fyftem  of  Richelieu,  and  this 
is  the  pidure  of  all  the  kings  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  They  have  con- 
folidated  their  aurhority  at  the  expence  of  the  profperity  of  the  ftate. 

The  remaining  church  which  they  boafted  of,  is  the  old  college  of  the  Jefuits  given 
to  a  community  of  regular  canons,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  San  Marcos. 
Except  a  magnificent  portal  of  the  Corinthian  order  it  exhibits  nothing  curious.  The 
oldfeminary  of  the  Jefuits  was  confecrated,  in  1778,  to  the  education  of  thirty  young 
€cclefjaflics.  The  ceremony  of  their  introdudion  is  defcribed  iu  a  picture  by  Bayeux, 
one  of  the  mofl  able  fcholars  of  Meiigs. 

Before  I  left  Salamanca,  I  went  to  fee  an  old  Roman  bridge  of  twenty-fevt-n  arches, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  town,  over  the  little  river  Tormes. 

Seven  or  eight  leagues  from  this  city,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  is  Za- 
mora,  which,  notwithltanding  its  being  fituated  in  the  ancient  kingdotn  of  Leon,  ha?, 
for  a  long  time  back,  been  the  feat  of  the  uulitary  government  of  Old  CalUlc ;  and  is 
jiot  a  whit  tliL'  richer  for  it. 

l.aftly,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  leagues,  S.W.  of  Salamanca,  and  not  far  from  the 
Douro,  is  a  fort  of  arf;;nal,  formerly  in  a  liourifliing  Hate,  and  fuuated  in  a  territory 
fit  for  all  forts  oi  cwUure,  at  prefent  it  is  in  a  wretched  Hate,  without  population,  and 
without  indudry.  Roads  almoll  impaflablo,  frofji  whichever  fide  you  proceed  towards 
it,  vefliges  of  ruined  villages,  and  the  worll  inns  in  Spain,  fuch  are  the  attradions  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  iis  environs. 

This,  1  conceive,  .vill  be  deemed  fufllcient  to  fay  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  one  from  undertaking  an  cxcurfion  to  it.  Let  us  now  again  enter  the 
road  from  Burgoi;  to  Segovia. 

Oliuedo  is  leparated  from  Valhulolid  by  eight  leagues  of  fanJy  foil.  In  all  this  dif- 
t.uice  there  is  no  other  VL-rduiv  to  be  foon  than  that  of  a  dull  forell  of  pines,  and  hoath. 

Valdcflillas  is  halt  way,  a  town  conlilling  of  two  himdrod  and  fifty  houfes.  1  k)dged 
there  in  179 J,  at  a  farmer's,  whofe  pride  of  birth  would  have  furnifljed  matter  for  aji 
excellent  comedy.  Mis  nobility  he  told  me  was  iiiconteflible;  he  produced  the  proofs 
of  it  before  me,  in  a  fort  of  certificate,  which  his  grandfather,  removing  from  Bifcay 
into  this  dillritt,  lud  obtained  from  the  diancery  ()t  Valladolid;  lor  tlufe  tribunals,  be- 
fidcs  other  fundions,  have  that  ot  pror.ouncing  on  the  validity  ot  titles  of  nobility, 
and  k,rantinj  a  couktjucnt  certificate,  which  is  called  rxunloria.    In  each  of  them  even 
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there  is  an  apartment  in  which  the  principal  bufinefs  tranfacted  is  of  this  nature,  and 
which  apartments  on  this  account  are  called  Salas  dc  hijos  d'a/^o,  (apartments  of  the 
fons  of  fomcbody,)  words  from  which  by  corruption  l.uJa'go  is  deduced,  fignifying 
noble.  My  V.lujlrious  innkeeper  did  not  fail  to  inform  me  that  at  Valdeftillas  there  was 
a  fcorc  of  inhabitants,  as  much  hidalgos  as  himfcif,  but  they  had  not  fuch  lacll  nuthenti' 
catcd  certijicalcs.  Notwithftandinn;  all  this,  he  was  not  above  talking  to  me  of  the  re- 
Acnues  proceeding  from  the  lands  of  his  mafter,  which  as  well  as  the  whole  di(lri£t 
produced  abundance  of  wines.  A  iiobleman,  and  have  another  majlcr  befides  the  king  ! 
Thus  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  vanity  eafily  reunites  itfelf  to  meannefs. 
Such  an  event  as  I  have  defcribed  was  necelfary  to  engage  me  to  mention  fuch  a  place  as 
Valdeftillas. 

Olmec'  '  is  featcd  upon  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  which  appears  almofl: 
unboun..ed  on  every  fide,  except  to  the  north-eaft,  in  which  direftion  are  ieen  fome 
barren  hills.  This  city,  which  was  formerly  ftrong,  is  ftill  partly  enclofed  by  thick  walls 
three  quarters  of  a  league  in  extent.  It  has  very  few  inhabitants  or  manufliftures,  and 
its  whole  internal  appearance  announces  decay.  I  have  no  where  been  more  ftruck 
by  fymptoms  of  degradation  and  mifery.  Seven  parifhes  and  as  many  convents  ;  fome 
brick  grounds  and  vineyards,  and  a  few  kitchen  gardens  under  the  ancient  walls  ;  thefe 
conditute  all  the  riches  of  C  'hncdo. 

From  Olmcdo  you  may  go  either  to  Madrid  or  Segovia,  according  as  you  take  the 
right  hana  road  or  the  left.  If  the  former,  after  palling  through  fcvcn  or  eight  mile* 
rable  villages,  one  arrives  at  San-Chidrian,  one  of  the  llages  of  the  diligence,  and  at 
which  in  1792  I  found  a  tolerable  inn.  The  road,  which  even  at  that  time  was  very 
bad  to  San  Chidrian,  is  afterwards  moft  excellent  as  far  as  Madrid,  that  is  to  fay,  for  a 
Ipace  of  fifteen  great  leagues;  but  as  far  as  Guadarama,  it  runs  through  one  of  the 
wildeft  countries  in  Europe,  along  the  thick  curtain  fliaggy  with  rocks,  which  fep;iratcs 
Old  Callile  from  the  new.  In  this  unpleafant  journey,  before  you  afcend  the  mjlt 
llcep  part  of  thefe  enormous  mountains,  you  make  a  halt  at  a  new  inn,  called  El  Diver- 
J'nrio  dc  San  Rt/f.u/.  Beyond  is  the  village  of  VcUucaflin,  where  the  barrennt.fs  of  the 
cmintry  incrcalcs,  and  rocks  are  more  frequent.  On  die  top  of  the  mountains  the  im- 
inenfo  plains  of  Now  C.allile  are  diftinguifiicd  ;  Ihortly  after  fucceeus  a  turnpike,  where 
travellers  pay  a  toll  for  keeping  the  road  iii  repair  ;  defcending  then  a  long  Hope  you 
roach  GuaJarama,  where  it  finillics. 

?.iadiid  is  but  fcven  leagues  from  this  place.  TheEfcurial  is  in  the  road  two  leagues 
dillaiit.  St.  Ildffonlb  is  leven  leagues  otl,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  juil  paflbd,  and 
on  their  ojipolite  tide,  and  which  projctt  confiderably  with  great  finuoliiies  towards  the 
left.  Nothing  announces  that  Guadarama  is  fo  near  the  capital,  and  tne  two  refiJencics 
of  l!io  court.  To  b.lu)!d  the  diilnuce  iVoni  each  other,  and  delHtute  ilate  of  the  inns, 
o\Ki  would  inutgine  Madrid  could  be  frequented  by  none  but  piigrims  and  muleteers. 
But  before  wo  enter  that  city  for  a  long  Hay,  we  will  return  to  relume  the  road  to  Se» 
go\ia,  which  wefwerved  from  at  Olmedo. 

Segovia  is  eleven  lea;Hies  iroin  Olniedo.  The  country  ro'.iud  this  city  is  the  mofl 
barren,  pocn*,  aud  depopulated  or  all  CalUIe.  We  pals  ihrou-h  lonio  lan;e  towns,  fueh 
as  S.i.'Uj  Maria  dc  AVoW  and  Giulii,  whieh  we  have  before  noticed,  and  perceive  tlie 
turrets  of  the  tafUe  of  Segovia,  and  the  ILeeple  of  the  cathedral,  at  a  confiderable  uil- 
tancv.\  The  traveller  futlcrs  much  i'rom  impatience  before  he  arrives  at  this  citv  ',  ho 
has  feveral  circuits  to  make,  w  itli  many  painful  and  tedious  elfurts  before  he  ha^  climbed, 
a.i  it  were,  up  to  the  Iquare  cf  Segovia. 
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s  he  approaches,  he  ft'cs  to  the  right  an  olJ  caflle,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  fleep 
:  ;  ntui  to  the  htt,  he  looks  clown  on  a  v.illev  watered  hy  a  little  river  tn)in  which 
it  receives  its  venliire.  Intent  on  the  fine  profpecls  by  which  he  is  furroundcd,  he  for- 
gets the  deilitute  couniry  lie  has  journeyed  over,  and  wliich  on  leiwiny  Segovia  he  will 
meet  with  aj;ain. 

This  city  was  lornicrly  fatnoup  on  f.voral  accounts,  and  notwithRandinjif  its  dirtincf-", 
and  the  huall  mni,l;er  of  its  inhabitants,  is  hill  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
ler.    Its  principid  edifices  arc  the  cathedral  and  the  caltle  or  Jlcazjr. 

The  cathuiral  is  a  mis-tiuv  of  theCJothic  and  Moorifh  architedure.  The  infidc  is 
Tcry  fpacious  and  of  majellic  fimplicity,  and  the  great  altar  has  been  lately  decorated 
with  I  he  fuud  Grenadian  marble. 

The  Aicnzar  of  Segovia,  formerly  the  refulence  of  the  Gothic  king?,  is  a  well  prc- 
fcrved  cdillre  Charles  111.  chablilhed  in  it  a  military  fchool,  lor  young  gentlemen  in- 
tended for  the  artillery,  in  which  their  education  is  moll  carefully  attended  to.  This 
eftablifluuent  is  under  the  diredion  of  the  inlpcd-jr-genoral  of  artillery. 

The  Alcazar  was  for  a  long  time  mad:"  ufe  of  as  a  prifon  for  the  crews  of  the  Barbary 
corfairs  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  inipolilMe  to  fee  without  com- 
paflion  thofe  robufl  Moors,  condemned  to  a  painful  idlenefs,  which  was  more  irkfome 
to  them  than  their  caj)tivity,  and  devoting  themfelves  to  fcdcntary  employments,  for 
which  nature  feemed  not  to  have  defigned  thf"ir  indignant  arms.  They  were,  however, 
never  treated  with  rigour,  and  the  court  of  Spaiii  has  rellored  them  to  their  country, 
lince  the  Spnnifli  monarch  has  formeil  connexions  with  the  Emp.ror  of  Morocco. 

But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  at  Segovia  than  the  aquedud. 

Segovia  is  built  upon  two  hills,  and  the  valley  by  which  they  are  feparatcd  ;  a  pofi- 
tion  which  made  it  very  diihcult  lor  a  part  of  the  citiz.'ns  to  be  fupplied  with  water. 
The  diilicuity  w  as  removed  a  confiderahle  time  back,  according  to  tlte  learned,  in  the 
reign  of  Traj.i.i,  by  an  aqueducf,  which  until  this  day  is  one  of  the  mofl  aitonilhing, 
and  the  b.'ll  pn  lervid,  of  the  Roman  works.  It  begins  on  a  level  with  the  rivulet 
it  receives,  and  is  at  hrfl  Aipp;  rted  by  a  fnigle  line  of  arches  tlnve  feet  high  ;  it  runs 
then  to  the  fuininit  of  a  hill  on  the  otiier  fide  id  the  city,  and  appears  to  become  more  ele- 
vated in  proportii  n  as  the  ground  over  which  it  is  extendeil  declines.  At  its  highe.l 
part  it  has  the  appearance  ot  a  bridge  buMly  thrown  over  an  abyfs.  It  has  two  branches 
which  form  an  angle,  fnmev\liat  obtufe,  relative  to  the  city.  It  is  at  tiiis  angle  that  it 
becomes  rcallv  awful.  Two  rows  of  arch. -s  rile  maj  'Hically  one  above  the  other,  atiJ 
the  fpeditor  is  (hiiek  with  amazement  tomj)aring  their  llender  bafe  with  their  height. 
Itsfolidity.  wliiv.-h  has  braved  upwards  of  fixleen  centuries,  feems  inexplicable  on  clofely 
obferving  the  fimplitity  oi  its  coi-.{triidion.  It  it"  eomp  )fed  of  fquarc  Hones,  placed 
one  upon  a;)ol!ier,  without  any  exterior  appearance  ul  cemci»t,  though  wc  cannot  now 
be  certain  whether  they  were  realiy  united  without  this  aid,  by  b:ing  cut  and  placed 
with  peculiar  art,  or  whether  the  cem  nt  has  \vyon  de(lri>yed  by  time.  One  fees  with 
regret  the  w-deiied  houfes  nared  againlltlie  pillars  oi  the  arcades,  which  f'ek  in  thcfe 
durable  ripns  a  f.ipport  for  their  inflability ;  in  return  for  this  beneiit,  degrad- 
ing a  monument  which  even  time  has  relpeded  ;  but  thefc  feareely  rile  to  a  third  of  the 
height  of  the  j'qucduct,  and  fcrve  at  leaft  to  give  an  appearance  of  a  greater  projedii>n 
to  its  grand  and  awful  mafs.  A  fmall  ill-built  convent  has  been  erected  behind  the 
angle  which  hrms  the  two  branches.  But  what  na'ion  has  not  been  guilty  of  like  pro- 
fanations  ?  Let  thofe  of  my  <-ountrymcn,  whole  indignation  may  be  excited  by  this,  re- 
member that  i;  is  but  lately  that  ilie  amphitheatre  at  Nimcs  has  been  relieved  from  a 
funilar  outracc. 
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It  is  Rocdlefs  to  obferve  thnt  the  houft-s  near  which  this  beneficefit  aqueduft  paHl-g, 
!:iy  it  under  contribiitiiin  oii  paying  a  certain  duty,  and  that  it  was  of  tiie  greatelt  utility 
0  tlie  houfes,  formerly  much  nioro  numerous  than  at  prefcnr,  i:i  which  the  wools  of 
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S;".^Tv':i  v/cTo  \».  aflii-'.l  and  i^lji^J..     Th:3re  wools  are  the  moil  iumous  of  all,  and  will  forni 
the  I'ubjed  of  the  ioilowing  chapter. 


Chap.  III. — The  Wools  of  Spain.-— Aitcm[)is  io  luiluralizc  thim  in  France. — Details  rC' 
jpecVmg  tl.K  Mijhi. — T.::/>ort  of  Spanfjh  Wool — Maniifuihtr.s  of  Guadalaxara  and  So- 
gryia^— Travels  cf  the  Sl.h\-p.— -Shearing  and  ivoJlAng. 

'I'lIF.  bed  wools  in  Spain,  arc  thofc  of  the  diflricls  of  Segovia,  thofe  of  the  country  of 
Biiyirago,  fcven  or  eight  lcagu(.'S  call  of  Segovia,  and  thoJ'e  of  Pcdraza  to  the  north, 
and  (liv'tching  towards  the  Douro.  The  intercourll-  which  I  have  hud  as  well  with  the 
pcoplo  of  tlu'  country  as  wi'h  thoi'e  of  my  couiurymeu  *,  v.ho  have  reared  Spanifli  Hiccp 
in  France  itfelf,  f^n-  a  period  of  years,  have  eiiabi.:d  me  to  collect  detailed  accounts 
rcfpccling  tiiem,  the  ni>41  iatereiting  of  which  I  wxW  beg  cKcufe  from  light  readers  for 
infertir.i",  as  t]n>fe  i/f  a  dilL'ivnt  dcFcnpt; on  will  perhaps  be  pleafed  with  feeing  them. 

In  thr'  fu-lt  place,  it  is  an  ;',niolf  univerfal  opinion,  although  combated  by  fcvcral  well 
informed  Sjianiards,  that  the  wools  gf  Spain  do  not  (n  nuich  owe  their  fincnefs  and  qua- 
lity to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  the  flieep  are 
bred,  as  the  ciillom  of  drivii;g  the  flocks  to  ditlerent  parts  of  the  country.  But  what 
proves  to  convidlion  that  Sjjaijifh  fliccp  yield  not  only  very  fine  wool  without  their  pe- 
riodical journies,  but  even  far  f.-om  the  climate  and  foil  to  which  the  quality  of  their 
valuable  burthen  is  attributed,  is  the  fuccefs  of  the  flock  which  originally  came  from 
Spain,  and  which  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Daubonton,  as  well  as  that  which  I  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  Louis  XVI,  to  obtain  from  His  Catholic  Majedy  in  1785,  for  the 
park  of  Rambouillet  ;  both  whit  1  have  conftantly,  from  the  period  of  their  introduc- 
tion up  to  the  prefent  time,  aiforded  wool,  which  connoiireurs  have  been  unable  to  dif- 
tinguilh  from  that  of  the  lUcccs  fhcared  in  Spain. 

The  ilock  of  Ramhouiliet  fullered,  but  in  a  dillorent  manner,  from  the  change  of 
climate  and  food.  Of  three  hundred  and  fixty  vvhicli  I  forwarded  from  Spain,  nearly 
li.vty  perilhed  on  the  road,  notwithllanding  the  Spanifh  flicpherds,  who  had  the  care  of 
them,  drove  them  very  j;  lly,!\nd  notwithllanding  they  were  wintered  in  the  heaths  of 
liourdeaux,  for  the  purp'  ■  of  acculloming  them  by  degrees  to  the  climate  of  France  ; 
but  this  increafo  of  mortal,  is  the  ordinary  efl'ecl  of  emigrations  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north,  ami  men  are  even  lulc    xempt  from  it  than  animals. 

In  the  firfl  y.ar  of  the  removal  of  the  Rambouillet  flock  forty  periflied  j  this  was 
attributed  to  the  fcab  winch  Ihewed  itfeli  Iboii  after  its  arrival.     The  lofs  has  each  year 

*  In  tliii;  mmiliei-  I  mull  imt  in  I'l'once  pnfs  by  M,  Ltblanc,  an  rtgiicuUuiift  at  Mirciiil  le  Port,  near 
r.ptrn.iy,  a  FioiKliman  who  In;  li^i.all/i.(J  liir.'fdt  by  the  loiij^cll  leric3  of  fiiccffs  in  hi.;  treatment  of  fliecp, 
;niii  v.lui  ha;  IkkI  the  eli;\i;;e  of  T'liy  livf  from  Raniboiiillet  ;  M.  Craiiiriyel  as  vvtli,  who,  at  his  clVate  of 
that  name,  his  ail^minl  very  inmli  to  tliis  fpecics  ot  imlnihy  ;  M.  Chahert,  one  of  the  moll  fliilful  pcrfons 
i)f  all  Kiiiopi.  in  the  vrteiiiiary  f' iencc,  who  atone  ot  lii".  firms  at  Maifons,  near  Chartnton,  keeps  a  flock 
of  Sinnilli  flur]',  vhieh  nfiit''  :i!l  '.he  olij.dions  of  feiptieilni  and  malevolence;  but  above  all,  thofc  inef- 
timalile  mini;  ors  of  the  eommiirioii  ol  aj^iieuliure  and  ait;j,  In  the  number  of  whii.li  T  e.we  pa.-tic'.ilar  thanks 
to  Mr.  (liliiert,  wlio  h:ul  the  p.iilieular  liiperiutcndanee  of  the  Riiir.bunilltt  f."cl;,  foi  iiis  intelligence,  zeal 
and  eiviliiy.  Mi.  (iilberl  was  a  man  nt  ixeillent  dil[)olition,  an  1  a  good  citi/.en  ;  unfortunately  for  the 
iirti;,  and  f'M  hi.i  friends,  by  whom  he  is  mf.eh  rcfpfdtcd,  he  died  lall  year.  To  llic  member  above  noticed 
may  be  adJid  M,  (Jliemilly. 

T  T  2  diminlfhed 
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dimininiod  upon  that  of  the  forcgouijr,  if  the  la(l  bo  excepted,  in  wliich  nearly  a  fcorc 
of  the  flock  has  perilhcJ  ;  bi:t  this  inortaHty  tnu'.l  bo  attributed  to  other  cuufes,  fince 
it  alFected  nearly  at  the  fame  time  ahnofl  all  the  Hocks  of  the  country,  and  with  a  greater 
proporticnate  lol's. 

The  Rambou.llct  flock,  fo  well  prefcrved,  has  required  no  other  attention  than  wliat 
every  intcilit^cnt  farmer,  flimulatcd  by  interoft,  can  allord.  At  firfl  it  was  kept  like 
thofe  of  S;vain,  conlhmtly  i;i  the  open  air.  'l"hj  inrtiienco  of  a  change  of  climate  then 
began  to  bo  dillinguifliable.  Thele  ai.iinals,  withdra'.vn  from  a  wanner  tempcratare^ 
felt  the  effeds  of  the  cold,  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  which  their  clof;^  and  oily  fleece  iin* 
bibed,  it  is  true,  witii  diiTiculty,  but  was  long  in  getting  nJ  of.  Without  continuing 
any  longer  the  experiment,  their  keepers  haliened  to  profit  by  what  th.-y  learned,  and 
inclofed  the  flock  in  large  covered  fulds  well  aired.  They  had  reafon  for  congratulat- 
ing thenifelves  upon  tiie  change.  Some  lambs  died  of  cold  in  t'.ic  fovcre  winter  rf 
1794-1795,  even  in  thefe  pens.  This  is  the  confequence  of  a  circumilance  in  wv.icii 
Spain  has  an  advantage  over  France,  and  which  cannot  be  fhared  by  the  latter.  In  Spain 
the  lambs  are  fallen  in  the  month  of  October,  whereas  in  our  clima:  ;s  thev  fall  not 
before  January.  But  nothing  can  be  argued  upon  an  extremity  of  cold  which  dots  not 
occur  more  than  four  or  tive  times  in  a  century. 

The  change  of  food  he.s  not  tended  to  deteriorate  citlicr  the  Rambouillet  flock,  or 
thofe  which  have  proceeded  from  it.  The  foil  of  the  didrids  where  the  Spanifti  fheep 
feed,  as  well  in  Caftile  as  in  Klhvmadura,  is  in  g  iicral  dry  and  llony  ;  tlie  grafs  there 
is  fine  and  ihort.  It  might  be  dillicult  to  find  a  i.uiaiion  where  the  climate  and  herbage 
differed  more  from  thofe  of  Spain,  than  tiie  dillrid  of  Rambouillet.  The  greater  part 
of  its  park  is  covered  with  v. ood  :  its  foil  is  almolt  every  where  argillaeeous,  clammy, 
liUmid,  and  cold.  It  was  impollible  to  have  begun  under  more  vexatious  eircumihuices; 
but  the  1)  ippy  refults  of  thi.;  firli  trial  have  faliified  the  predidions  of  ad  the  cultivators 
of  the  country,  and  have  proveil  that  Spanilh  (heep  may  be  naturalized  upon  every 
foil.  It  is  known  that  v\hcro  attempts  for  that  puriiofe  have  been  ma  le  in  Saxony,  in 
the  diH-hy  of  Wirtcmbtrg,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Sweden  *,  they  have  not  cKgeneratod  ; 
but  it  is  in  France  only  that  thefe  experiments  have  been  followed  up  in  io  fortunate  and 
general  a  manner,  as  to  forebode  a  Jpeedy  national  benefit  from  the  acqnifitiim  of  Spa- 
nifli  flieep. 

Fur  fume  years  back  fucccfs  has  crowned  all  the  experiments  of  this  defcrlption  made 
with  owes  and  ranisj-,  from  the  fales  which  government  annually  makes  at  liamboailet. 
At  thefe  the  animals  have  always  been  fold  very  dear,  as  well  as  their  fleece  ;  an  1  their 

*  Of  tlii-i  1  luvt-  been  convltu'cc!  clilirr  fruni  Ui  i'lfj  tlictn,  or  from  crcdiiriMc  tcllrnoiiy,  il.iii;ip  my  rcfi- 
i!trcf  in  ttufi:  two  ki:i;-,il()niii.  At  I'lc.lcric-kliv.np,  a  calll  ■  of  llic  King  of  Denmark,  I  law  a  Hock  of  tlie 
Spnt'di  race  s^iiicl),  down  totln-  'i  :i!li  ijcrkratioii,  Iiad  iiol  dcgciitialcd.  It  is  true,  (his  llock  was  dlictol 
in  Sjviiii  itfcU  hy  n  Ouiu",  wtll  liktl  iii  tviTy  iIuii;t  rtlalivc  to  ai;iiiHilnirc  an.l  liic  viiiriiKivy  ait,  aii'l  is 
nltiiiJcd  to  hy  hmifcif  wiih  .•'  jiri-li  cart-  as  the  bell  .Spai;il!i  (licpluid  cr,.!  I  do  ;  tliit  is  Mr.  Nilfcn  iiifpif- 
tor  ot  ilic  tirccdsof  ihr  Kiii.»  of  I),  niiiaik.  aiid  one  of  lili  moil  iifi.fid  fiilijul  .  In  .Swulcn  I  l.avo  .di'.>  Lvi  n 
atfurrd,  lliat  loinc  piopmluij  ut  laiuU  pollch  lluckj  whicli  tluy  Iih/l'  bad  ior  yc3r^,  S'ld  which  |>r.>f|it'r  witb 
iicnly  equal  futccM 

f  Except  this  year,  in  which  a  t  iftc  for  fimpllcity,  tlic  oiriprlii;^  ofcirciimllance?,  a  iiccefTity  of  eoonoiny, 
and  other  caufcs  more  afRfetirjj  and  Uf'i  trunfi.'nry,  have  ftnhUly  Kneiitd  the  ])ticc  nf  tlie  Muep,  as  we!l  as 
their  wool, for  which  the  dealers  olfercd  no  more  than  led.  I'.iij;!ilh  in  tlu'  I'reafc,  whereas  in  I7<;2  it  full 
at  R  livrcilofous  (or  7  niillin;js  and  id.),  while  tmr  eor.inum  wool  fetched  30  lijii.s  (i.d.}.  As  early  as 
1  ;yj,  the  dealers  had  combined  to  give  no  more  than  j  r^o  foni  (or  /jod,  Enj^'lilh) ;  and  one  fees  with  rejMet, 
tiiat  the  petlonal  advantage  of  the  dealers  in  Spanilh  wool  in.iy  poflilily  prove  an  obllacleto  the  entire  dcni. 
zcnattoii  of  Spanilh  fhcep,  more  diirtaiit  to  furmounl  in  iif,.lf  ihan  all  thole  i.f  a  pbyfical  natuie. 
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excefllve  price  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  care  for  their  prefervation.  Proofs  can  be  ad- 
duced among  all  the  intelligent  proprietors  who  have  devoted  theinfelves  to  this  kind  of 
induflry  ;  a  pacific  victory,  much  more  valuable  than  any  acquifuion  which  could  refuit 
from  our  military  fucccfles  in  Spain  ;  a  victory  which  l:as  been  incrcafed  by  our  treaty 
of  peace  with  that  power,  that  lecurcs  us  an  additional  flock  of  thofe  precious  animals, 
the  export  of  which  is  fo  rigidly  prohibited  by  the  government  *.  Tlie  only  meafure 
which  can  preferve  to  France  the  poflin'oti  of  thefe  advantages  has  at  lafi:  been  defi- 
nitively decided  on.  It  has  now  been  determined  that  the  (lieep  of  the  Ranibouiilet 
iiock  fhall  be  freely  fold  ac  high  prices.  Every  other  means  would  have  been  ine'Jec- 
tual,  for  Frenchmen  are  more  the  flavcs  of  cultoni  than  is  imagined  ;  and  the  country 
people  above  all  are  repugnant  to  all  innovation.  Rams  and  ewes  from  Spain,  gratuitoufly 
diftributed  as  they  were  at  nrft,  would  infallibly  have  perifhed  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  men,  for  want  of  care.  Thefe  animals  have  nothing  engaging  at  liril 
li^^lit.  Their  dirty,  clofe,  and  curled  fleece,  their  fmall  iLiture,  their  ihape,  prefent 
nothing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fimple  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  what  appears  to  them 
to  chr.raclerir^e  the  beauty  of  fhecp.  The  mode  of  felling  them  by  audion  was  con- 
ceived the  moll  certain  of  all,  on  account  of  its  difpcrfing  thefe  chofen  animals  among 
connoilVeurs,  and  making  fclf-intercfl;  an  inducement  to  the  care  of  them.  7\s  to  intc- 
relt,  the  worfl  informed  grazier,  however  obdinate  he  may  be,  mull  foon  be  convinced 
that  he  will  find  it  in  adopting  the  Spanilli  breed,  whether  pure  or  croflld.  Slieep  of 
cither  of  thefe  defcriptions  afic  no'  more  care  than  what  the  common  ones  of  the  country 
n  quire,  to  be  prel'erved  healthy,  and  in  good  condition.  The  fame  climate,  the  fame 
fuii,  the  fame  food,  fervc  for  one  as  well  as  the  other;  they  exaft  only  a  little  more 
cleanlinefs,  on  account  of  the  greater  clofenefs  of  their  fleece,  and  its  being  more  oily  ; 
and  yet  the  wool  of  them  fells  for  almoft  double  the  price  of  that  of  the  other,  and  the 
fleece  is  as  heavy  again.  It  is  well  known  that  the  conmion  weight  of  the  fleece  of  one 
of  our  fheep  is  from  three  to  four  pounds  f ;  that  of  the  Spanifli  breed,  whether  pure 
or  cruficd,  is  feven  or  eight.  Some  well  authenticated  examples  prove  the  extreme 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep  and  that  of  the  Spanilh  breed. 
At  his  hill  fliearing  M.  Hamcrville,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourgcs,  rnet  with  a  fleece 
in  his  Spanifli  fioel;  which  weighed  eleven  pounds  and  a  half;  and  this  year,  at  Maifons, 
near  Cliaronton,  I  k(  pt  on.:  myfelf  which  weighed  nearly  twelve  pounds ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  from  a  fheep  purely  Spanifli,  but  from  a  breed  of  the  third  crofs.  The  pro- 
prietor of  ihis  flock  lias  even  had  two  rams  of  an  unmixed  breed,  which  for  three  yeai-s 
together  yielded  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  of  the  finefl  wool,polfefIing,if  not  a  perfcQly 
equal  fineiiefs,  at  leal!;  all  the  elaflicity,  and  every  other  good  quality  of  Spanifli  wool. 

A  double  profit  is  certainly  thus  afforded  to  the  farmers  who  renounce  their  preju- 
dice?.    There  can  be  no  reply  to  fuch  arguments. 

There  are  few  departments  into  which  this  Spanifli  breed  has  not  been  introduced. 
Since  their  obtaining  a  high  price  they  fucceed  every  where,  on  account  of  their  value 


*  D'vers  obdacit's  liave  retat  Jt<l  fur  tliixe  years  ilic  corrplction  of  tliat  nrticlc  of  tl.e  treaty  of  Bnfle.  by 
wh'hh  the  King  ot'  tipaiil  alli)\vs  tlic  tX|joitatt(;ii  to  Fiance  of  lix  llioiil'aiu!  ihap  in  the  coiirle  of  lix  years. 
It  was  not  till  I  y8  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  difpatelieii  to  be  prefent  at  the  inireliale  and  i'eledioii  ot'a  part  of 
tlie  Ihcii)  llipnlaled  fer.  He  luiils  under  tlic  fatijjties  of  ibis  voyajje,  as  toilfomc  as  it  was  ufffiil.  iNotbin^ 
niw  remains  but  to  follow  the  load  be  br.d  chalk. d  out.  1  learn  tliat  a  iueiety,  amlioril'td  bv  n;<ivernnient, 
Ikh  recently  taken  up  in  it feU"  to  export,  at  its  own  cxpence,  four  tbonrmid  Spanilh  llicep,  part  ofthoie 
wliicli  the  titafy  of  I'.adc  jpiaraiiterd  to  us. 

I  1  do  not  here  include  certain  uiihidii  where  it  is  well  known  flieeji  cf  a  very  poor  defciii)tion  yield  from 
tni  to  twelve  poiiuui  oi  wcul,  .^■ 
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iiifiirliig  thofc  cares  which  animals  rcmovixl  from  thc'r  native  fields  impcrioufly  tlcniar.'^,' 
of  whatever  ijccii.s  they  may  be.     That  part  of  Fnincij  whofe  climate  ai;d  pailurts  ap- 
pear to  bo  moll  ccngcriial  to  Spanifh  Ihecp,  (RoullilK  ii^,  is  prccilcly  that  in  whicii  rhtre 
are  none*;  tloubil-els  b'.c.mlc  its  ir.habitaut.s  are  not  auare  of  the  prolit  ti:..\-  bring. 
F.Npcriciice  and  timii  perhaps  will  teach  tiicin  better. 

But  it  will  beaiki  ci,  ilo  thtle  trani'planted  Iheep,  do  their  d-fecndants  df  the  pure  mo* 
Ai.'ld  a  wool  equally  I'mu  as  in  their  native  country?  In  order  to  anlwcr  thi.s  qrieliioa 
i.iithfui'.y  which  S»!aniards  may  propofe  in  Ipite,  and  Fieiichmen  with  diilrun,  we  will 
Irankly  conlei's  that  our  goveriimeiil,  twelve  years  ago,  caul'ed  Van  Robais,  of  Aube- 
\ille,  to  inanii'adurc  the  wool  of  a  fmall  il.ick.  of  the  Spanilh  breed  whicli  was  at  the 
\tterinary  fchool ;  that  the  cloih  when  made  was  as  handfome  and  line  as  could  fti, 
vet  did  not  poifeis  altogether  the  ft>ltnefs  of  Sjianiili  wool-  This  e.\periment  is  pcrhaj'^ 
tlie  lend  favourable  one  of  this  defeription  which  has  yet  been  made,  fince  from  every 
other  it  has  bitn  demonllrated  tliat  if  the  French  wool  is  not  altogether  fo  fuft  as  that 
of  Spain,  it  isyet  equally  line,  and  lias  incri.afed  ft^nuvihat  in  length,  witf.out  lofmg  its 
principal  quality,  and  this  length  renders  it  very  lit  for  the  warp.  To  funi  all,  the 
faninks  preferved  annually  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Rambouillet  llock,  are  fufficitnt  t(» 
fatihfy  tlie  niotl  incredulous,  that  in  the  courfe  of  l.ftcen  )ears  it  has  experienced  nu 
change  w  hatevcr. 

Nor  la  it  be  laid  that  fifteen  year-;  an^  infulTicient  for  determining  that  the  wool  of 
the  Spai.iili  ilocks  tranlrlanted  into  France  will  not  in  the  end  degenerate.  For  if  a 
degeneracy  be  to  take  place,  the  firli  appearance  ol  it  would  have  fliewn  itfelf  after  fuch 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  ilock  oi  M.  Dauben'on  diitroys  all  doubt,  lincc  it  has 
maintained  itielf  in  its  priltine  purity  for  more  than  thirty  years  upon  the  moll  un- 
grateiul  loil ;  and  this  ineilimabie  agrieulturiil  has  publifiicd  certificates  of  our 
moll,  cekbiai'd  ir.anuiadurers,  which  attell  that  having  employed  witi.eut  diilinClicn 
wool  coming  ciiiecl  from  Spain,  and  that  from  his  llock,  they  had  {ibj'olutcly  fjiiiul  no 
{/ilflTcna-  tcl'jijLnr.  M.  Leblanc,  of  IVIarcuil  le  Port,  afiui-ed  me,  at  tlie  dole  ci'  1 796, 
that  for  t<  n  years  that  he  had  manufactured  the  wool  trom  the  unmixed  Spaiiifli  breed, 
defcended  from  that  of  Rambouillet,  the  workmen  he  employs  diliinguini  nothing 
more  between  this  and  that  lent  from  Spain,  than  that  the  latter  is  in  a  trillla;  deqreo 
flouter.  And  let  us  as  we  proceed  remark,  that  this  very  flight  infeiiurity  of  fottml.s 
in  lite  wool,  is  perhaps  the  only  confcquence  refuliing  from  the  change  of  climate,  this 
quality  being  princi,'ully  arciil;able  to  the  great  tranfpiration  ixcited  by  the  temperature 
of  Spain,  and  which  generates  the  very  unctuous  »)il  with  which  the  wool  of  the  fhccp  is 
impregnated  in  that  country. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  tiiufe  iheep  brought  from  Spain,  or  deduced  from  purely  Spaui.'Ii 
breed  alone,  which  give  thcfe  rellilts.  Thole  which  proceed  from  the  crois  with  the 
French  brc.d  at  the  fourth  generation,  and  even  fumctimes  earlier,  produce  as  fine 
v.ool  as  fueh  as  arc  oniirdy  of  the  Spanifli  breed,  provided  the  maks  uhich  are  con- 
ceived of  the  mixed  breed  be  titlur  kept  ppart  or  ipayed,  and  the  female  crofs  be  ( ni- 
ploycd  with  rams  of  the  pure  race  only,  for  it  is  dcmonilratcd  that  the  ram  has  inliu- 
i-nce  ilouble  tliat  of  the  iwe  upon  the  prodice  of  propagation  ;  provided  further  il. it 
thefe  delicate  animals  b>  not  confined  to  nariow,  low,  or  clofe  pens  ;  and.  laitlv,  that 
they  bo  intriiiled  to  vigilant  and  intelligent  (liephenis,  Inch  as  that  of  M.  C'.habcri,  at 
jMail'in'^,  who  afiords  a  i.^)del  defcrving  of  inaiatiun  in  this  vipc(^l.  It  leenis,  be  what- 
ever parioi  Frarrc  itwii!  in  whicii  flieep  are  thus  taken  care  of,  an  1  thus  crolTed,  t!ie 
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rcfulis  aro  tlie  fame.  Governincnt  for  fonic  time  back  maintained  a  flock  at  Sreaux, 
purpofclyck'rign  d  for  comp:u-ai!<o  (xp'jrinicnts  upon  the  croning  of  rains  of  the  pure 
Spanilh  brocd,  with  fliLVj)  of  tht;  ditfcront  d(.-part[iients.  But  thefo  cxperiinents  have 
not  yt't  bofn  fudii-ii  ntly  nunieroiis  to  fvrvc  as  a  bafis  for  pofitivo  aflcrtions.  All  that 
can  b"  pofitively  aflirnied  is,  that  tiic  Spaniih  breed  croffed  with  llieep  of  ths  coarfcll 
woo.,  ^ickl  at  tiio  latcll  at  ihc  fourth  pcnLiatlon  produce  equal  to  the  pure  race  ;  that 
if  the  pure  breed  lu,>  coupled  with  large  Hicep  ot  a  great  fleece,  the  produce  is  the  longer 
in  aniviiig  at  tlie  defu'cd  degree  of  purity,  but  at  length  is  better  furnidied  with  wool ; 
and  tliai  if  it  be  crolfed  with  flieep  of  fine  wool,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Rouliiilon,  Sologfte, 
and  13erry,  fuperfinc  fleeces  are  fooner  produced,  but  are  not  fo  heavy. 

Thus  it  is  fulficiently  evident,  that  the  famous  quality  of  Spanifli  vtool  does  not  depend 
exclulively  on  the  foil  or  climate  of  that  country,  no  more  than  that  the  wandering  flieep, 
called  'L'ras  Humantes,  or  Gnnudo  \krino,  receive  the  benefit  which  is  afcribed from  their 
travelling.  The  Spaniards  have  no  occafion  to  feek  the  proof  of  this  fecond  truth  in 
our  fields,  they  are  themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  it.  It  is  beyond  difpute,  that  in  Eftrema- 
dura  there  are  flocks  which  are  ntver  driven  to  any  other  place,  the  wool  of  which  does 
not  perceptibly  vary  from  thcfe  which  arc  kept  travelling.  It  is  equally  true,  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Segovia,  there  are  fmall  flocks  which  never  leave  it,  and  whofe  wool 
rs  as  beautiful  as  that  of  thofe  which  do.  I  have  been  aflured  by  the  people  of  this  diflrift, 
that  of  the  twenty  thoufand  arrobesof  fine  wool  grown  there,  near  a  third  was  produced 
by  the  fiationary  flocks  *. 

To  what  then  is  the  pratSlice  of  driving  thefe  niillions  of  flieep  all  over  Spain  to  be 
attributed  .''  To  what  but  that  which  tends  to  caufe,  to  propagate,  and  confolidate  abufes, 
the  perlbnal  interefl;  of  rhe  powerful,  which  has  engendered  the  ruinous  privileges  of 
the  Mefla  in  Spain. 

'I'his  is  a  company  of  great  proprietors  of  flocks,  compofed  of  wealthy  religious  com- 
munities, grandees  of  Spain,  and  opulent  individuals,  who  find  their  account  in  feeding 
their  flieep  at  the  expence  ot  thj  public  in  every  feafon  of  the  year;  and  who,  by  im- 
politic laws  and  regulations,  have  given  fanccion  to  a  cultom  which  necefllty  firft  efliab- 
liflied. 

The  mountains  of  Soria  and  S.'govia,  condemned  to  fl;er}lity  by  the  climate,  ibil,  and 
the  ileepneli:  of  their  fides,  were  formerly  the  afylum  of  fome  neighbouring  flocks.  At 
the  a])pr()ach  of  winter,  their  temperature  was  no  longer  tolerable.  Thefe  delicate  ani- 
mals iought,  in  the  circumjacent  plains  a  milder  air.  Their  maders  foon  changed  this 
pennifliv-n  into  a  right,  and  formed  a  company,  which  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
others,  who,  having  acquired  flocks,  vere  defirous  of  enjoying  the  fame  privileges. 
The  tliea're  was  extended  in  proportion  as  the  afliors  became  more  numerous  ;  and,  by 
degree?,  the  penoJic.d  excur.'ions  of  the  flocks  were  extended  to  the  plains  of  Ellre- 
nr.iaura,  where  the  climate  was  more  temperate,  and  paflurage  in  plenty.  When  the 
abul'o  l)ei,an  to  appear  intohrable,  it  had  already  taken  deep  root,  and  affected  the  in- 
terelt  oi  the  tnofl;  powerful  citizens.  The  conlequence  is,  that,  for  more  than  a  century, 
there  l..'.b  been  a  continued  ftruggle  between  the  company  of  the  Mefla,  on  one  part,  and, 

*  III  Uk  fifteenth  century  tlie  travtllirifi;  fheep  were  tdimatej  at  feveti  millions  ;  under  Piiilip  III.  the 
nu'i  ti;'  wn;  (Iniviiilhal  to  two  millions  and  a  halt'.  Ullariz,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
nv.A'  ii  .mniuiit  to  lour  tnillioiis  'i'he  jjentral  opinion  is,  that  at  prefetit  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions. 
If  til  this  number  the  clj^ht  millions  of  (lationary  (heep  be  added,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  ani- 
"mala,  all  inaiin";ed  contrary  to  tin; 'true  inlercils  of  bpain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  Forthe 
proprietors  of  liatijnarv  fiocks  alfo  have  ptivileges,  wliicli  greatly  lefcmble  thufc  of  the  members  of  the 
MclU. 
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on  the  otlier,  the  F.flrcmenos,  or  inhabitants  of  Eilrcmaduni,  who  have  all  friLnJs  to  the 
public  good  on  (heir  fule. 

Ill  faO,  how  can  thpy  viow  with  patience  tlie  millions  of  flioep,  tnis  humaiiics,  which 
fall  from  the  niounfaius  oi  Old  Caftiie  upon  the  pi  i)is  of  Kllrcniadura  ami  Andalufia  in 
the  month  (f ')ctol)cr,  returnin;;;  in  the  month  of  May;  and  which,  in  coining  and 
roing,  feed  along  the  whole  of  the  ro^^  in  every  coniinir.K? ;  wl)ile  the  ordonnances  of 
the  Merta  allow  them  a  breadth  of  road  of  ninety  varas (about  eighty  yards),  and,  while 
the  pallvu'cs  which  await  tliem  are  let  at  a  moderate  price,  an  augmentation  of  whicli  has 
been  for  a  long  time  folicited  in  vain.  In  fhorr,  tliis  unfortunate  Ellremadura,  which 
5s  fifty  leagues  long  by  forty  wide,  and  which  might  furnifh  fubfillciice  for  two  millioiH 
tff  people,  fcarcely  contains  a  hundred  thoufand  houIVs  ;  and  ihij  want  of  pojnd.ilion 
can  bo  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  fcourge  of  the  Mella;  liiice  the  provinces  wliieh 
are  not  fubje*^  to  fuch  dreadful  privileges,  fuchas  Gallicia,  the  Allurias,  Bifcay,  and  the 
mountainous  country  of  Burgos  are  w.-ll  peopled. 

This  crying  abufe  has  been  attacked  by  many  cnliglitened  Spaniards,  as  well  of  our 
time  as  of  former  ages  ;  by  Lerucla,  Ulturiz,  Aniquabar,  even  by  that  humoreus  phi- 
lofopher  Cer\'antes,  who,  under  the  veil  of  pleafantry,  lias  given  fuch  wife  lellons  to  man- 
kind,  and  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  much  more  recently  by  Don  Antonio  Ponz,  by  Count 
Campomanes,  &c.  &c.  Their  voice  has  been  "  a, voice  crying  in  the  vvildcrnefs." 
This  abufe  docs  not  even  depend  on  the  credit  of  powerful  people  alone,  it  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  idlenefs,  and  milconccivcd  iniereft,  which  prefers  the  grazing  of  Iheep  to 
agriculture.  Within  a  century  wool  has  doubled  in  price,  whereas  grain,  the  culture 
of  which  is  fo  toilfome,  and  fo  precarious,  has  very  little  increafed  in  value.  Ten  tliou- 
fand  head  of  flicep  will  yield,  cotr.muaibus  amiisy  two  ilioufand  arrobes,  or  five  hundred 
pound.j  of  wool,  at  the  rate  cf  five  pounds  per  ileecc.  And  rating  the  arrobe  at  no 
more  than  loorial,  or  25  livres  Tournois,  thele  ten  thoufand  Ihccp  will  produce  about 
50, ceo  franks,  or  /',ioco  fte.rllng  ;  from  which,  it  is  true,  the  coll  of  their  food  is  to  be 
deduded,  the  cNpences  of  their  travelling,  the  rent  of  their  winter  grazing,  the  w,4gcs 
cf  the  fliephcrds,  and  other  incident  expcnces ;  but  v  hich  yet  leaves  a  net  profit  cf  fuf. 
tient  anu'unt  to  render  this  fpecies  of  property  highly  valuable. 

As  to  the  practice  of  driving  the  flieep  to  different  pallures,  befidcs  its  being  fanclioned 
by  law,  and  long  cuilom,  it  is  not  only  excufuble,  but  rendered  neccflary  by  circum- 
lunccs.  Either  the  number  of  Ihcep  inui't  be  diminiflun!,  or  (omo  mull  travt  1  a-fietd. 
Thofe  which,  durini;  fummer,  find  paliureon  the  mountains  ofSoria,  Cuenca,  Sei;ovia, 
and  Daytrago  would  die  t)f  hunger,  if  leh  there  in  winter;  and  where  cnn  thev  lind  :\ 
better  afylum  than  in  Enreiv.adura,  a  province  badly  peopled,  not  opulent,  anvl  v.hof; 
paltvircs  are  its  only  reliance?  I  am  well  aware  that  this  argument  may  be  looked  upon 
;.s  begging  a  queilion  ;  but,  up  to  tliis  tim.',  government  has  been  willing  to  look  upon 
it  as  conclufive. 

Othen.  c'xcufe  the  !!:c^^ti  from  that  long  endurance  which  perpetuates  a  fyPain.  He 
uho  reafoiis  thus  would  he  ferupulous,  however  defputic  his  nature,  of  i!ifrin;:;ing  011 
fhe  property  of  the  proprietors  of  floclis  by  violent  reforms.  And  how  is  it  to  lie  «•>;• 
pectcd,  liiat  they  (liouIJ  be  prevailed  upui  to  renounce  vulantarily  a  ben>  fit,  tl;e  m.i- 
iiagemcnl  of  which  is  neither  very  complicated,  nor  very  e.xpeiifive ;  the  produce  of 
which  (nearly  coriain)  finds  an  almod  iiuxliaullible  ilemand,  fnnn  the  avidiiy  Aiih  ulii.  h 
ijpanilh  \vov\^  have  hitherto  been  bought  by  manufacturing  nations?  BefiJes,  the  t  .\- 
chcqucr  is  intcrefled  in  the  maintenance  of  this  branch  of  trade  ;  for  the  duties  which 
are  paid  on  the  c::port  of  wool,  form  an  important  branch  of  its  revenue.  Latterly  it 
lias  amounted  to  from  twcaty-fevcn  to  luenty-eijlit  millions  of  rials.     A  governiii'nt 
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will  fcarcely  confent  to  dry  up  a  fource  of  fuch  benefit  without  having  a  ready  fub- 
ftitiite. 

There  is  a  flower,  but  a  more  certain  mode  of  obliging  Spain,  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  to 
dimlnifli  this  innumerable  hoft  of  animals,  which  devour  her,  if  1  may  ufe  that  expreflion 
in  fpeaking  of  an  animal,  wiiofe  name  alone  imparts  ideas  of  innocence  and  peace.  It  is 
that  which  France  is  about  adopting  whole  fuccefs  may  induce  other  nations  to  follow 
her  example,  which  have  hitherto  imagined  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
Spain  for  wool.  Then  will  the  covetous  and  idle  proprietors  of  thefe  immenfe  flocks 
feel  themfelves  obliged  to  employ  their  capitals  in  a  different  manner,  in  one  lefs  lucra- 
tive to  themfelves,  but  more  advantageous  to  their  county.  Fortunate  will  it  be  for 
Spain,  if,  calculating  on  the  confequences  of  this  fpecies  of  revolution,  fhe  prepare  her 
territory  beforehand  for  its  new  deflination,  by  increafmg  and  perfecting  her  roads,  her 
canals,  and  the  otner  modes  of  vivification  in  which  (he  is  deficient. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  that  in  which  they  are  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time, 
wool  forms  one  of  the  principal  ftaples  of  Spain.  Before  the  war  of  1793,  the  common 
exportation  at  Bilbpa  was  annually  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thoufand  bales,  of  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound  weight ;  and  from  St.  Andero  about  a 
third  part  of  that  (quantity.  Thefe  are  the  two  ports  at  which  incomparatively  the  largeil 
part  of  the  wool  ot  northern  Sain  is  (hipped.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  year  1792, 
England  is  the  country  which  receives  the  moft,  and  Holland  the  next  largelt  quantity, 
France  only  (landing  in  fucceffion.    That  year  there  was  exported, 

' »  -    ..-.  •  •    •  ■    ,-  ■;  ^  '   ; 

for  England,      • 
.'         for  Holland, 
.   .  for  Rouen,        v- 
fbr  Odend, 
for  Hamburg, 

But  the  year  1793  ought  not  to  ferve  as  a  guide.  At  that  epoch,  the  commerce  of 
France  already  began  to  feel  the  effefts  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  war  which  began  in 
the  month  of  May.  Commonly  the  export  to  France  amounted  to  nearly  four  times 
as  much,  or  about  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand  bales,  that  is  to  fay,  more  than  half  the 
quantity  exported  from  the  northern  harbours.  If  thefe  bales  be  valued  at  no  more 
ihan  1,400  rials  per  hundred,  (the  average  price  of  1792,  when  fuperHne  Leone/e  was 
worth  18  to  1900  rials,  and  the  commoned  iioo  to  11 50,)  and  the  bale  be  rated  at 
two  hundred  ;  it  follows,  that  the  common  annual  importation  of  France,  before  the 
Revolution,  amounted  to  upwards  of  32,000,000  rials*. 

Our  manufaftories  of  Louviers,  Elbceuf,  Rheims,  Abbeville,  and  Sedan,  particularly 
that  of  Duretot,  could  not  do  without  Spanifh  wool ;  the  wool  of  Champagne  and  Berry, 
of  which  their  confumption  is  confiderable,  ferving  only  when  ufed  by  themfelves  for 
common  cloths,  a  part  of  it  alone  being  ufed  in  the  others.  Some  cloths,  cafTimires  for 
example,  are  wove  purely  of  Leonefe,  and  admit  of  no  admixture  whatever.  If,  then, 
France  fhould  fucceed  in  extending  the  propagation  of  the  Spanllh  breed  fo  far  as  to 
render  unneceffary  the  importation  of  wool,  it  will  be  freed  from  an  annual  contributioa^ 

*  As  in  this  computatiun  every  thing  is  taken  at  the  lowed,  fince  fuperfine  L.'onefc  is  thequah'ty  of  wool, 
of  which  the  largett  quantity  is  exported,  and  many  of  the  bales  weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  it  may 
be  deemed  not  tco  much  to  add  a  fourth  part  to  this  fuin  of  thirty-two  miiliona,  which  will  agree  with  the 
account  of  the  balance  of  trade,  furniihed  by  Mr.  Flandrin  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that,  in  1782,  we  received 
tipaiiifti  wool  to  the  amount  of  1 3,600,000  livtes.     See  Flandrin  fur  fEJiicatian  dtt  Movtont,  p.  813. 
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of  1 2  to  1 3  millions.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  birth  of  public  fpirit  among  the  inabi- 
tantsof  the  country  will  find  in  this  a  fufficient  incentive  for  direding  the  attention  of 
aRriculturifts  to  this  improvement,  feparate  from  the  immediate  advantage  arifing  to 
themfclves  from  a  branch  of  induftry,  which,  it  is  true,  exads  care,  but  which  requires 
few  expenfive  .idvances;  which,  without  detrading  anything  from  the  value  of  the 
land,  exhibits  a  means  of  reaping  a  crop,  which  does  not  grow  from  its  bofom,  and  of 
which  crop  almoft  the  whole  is  profit.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  relates  to  Spanish 
wools,  where  Spain  alone  is  concerned. ' 

Of  them  flie  is  capable  of  exporting  32  to  3.3,000  bales,  of  from  200  to  250  pounds 
weight.  The  exportation  of  1792,  through  the  ports  of  Bilboa  and  St.  Andero,  was 
to  that  amount,  without  including  five  or  fix  hundred  bales  of  lamb's  wool  in  the  greafe ; 
for  now  ahnoft  all  the  Spanilh  wools  are  waflieil  before  exported.  Before  the  increafe 
of  the  duties  on  wools  in  the  greafe,  which  took  place  in  17S7,  almoft  cU  the  lamb's 
wool  of  the  Leonefe,  Segovian,  and  Sarins  Cuballcrvs  (hearings  were  (hipped  in  the  greafe, 
and  amounted  to  about  1800  to  2000  bales,  of  eleven  or  twelve  arrobcseach,  (297  to 
324  pounds). 

For  thefo  thirty  years  back,  the  neceflities  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  perfuafion  that 
foreign  nations  could  not  >\o  without  her  wool,  however  higli  its  price,  have  caufed  a 
fucceflive  augmentation  of  the  export  duties. 

Between  1766 and  1787,  thefe  duties  were  increafed  from  42  rials  12  niaravedies  per 
arrobe  for  cleanfed  wool  to  66  rials  28  maravedies,  and  from  21  rials  6  marav.  per  ar« 
robe,  for  wool  in  tiie  greafe,  to  50  rials  4  niaravedies. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  fuccelTive  augmentations,  the  exportation  of  wool  has  rather  Increafed 
than  diminilhed.  It  is  one,  but  not  the  princip.'.l  caufe,  of  the  deamefs  of  cloth,  tiie 
chief  being  the  greater  price  of  the  ftaple  itfelf.  Within  thefe  thirty  years  the  value  of 
wool  in  the  greaie  has  increafed,  the  fuperfine  Leonefe  from  75  to  80  rials  per  arrobe  ; 
and  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality  from  100  to  120  rials  :  notwithfianding  this,  the  demand 
of  the  manufaduring  nations  has  not  difcontinucd  ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war  which  began  to  convulfe  Europe  in  1792,  the  exportation  appeared  to  be 
greater.  It  is  at  Madrid,  although  at  fo  confiderable  a  diftance  from  the  center  of  the 
fine  wool  country,  that  the  moll  extenfive  dealings  in  this  article  take  place.  In  this 
capital  are  four  or  five  huufcs  employed  in  it.  They  buy  up  the  (hearings  of  the  ilocks 
in  advance  of  feveral  years  together,  of  thofe  proprietors  who  poflefs  the  beft  •;  but  it  is 
not  every  Spani(h  houfe  that  poffciTes  either  the  neceflary  capital,  or  the  courage  to  en- 
ter into  fuch  fpeculations  ;  and  by  f.ir  the  greater  profit  is  left  to  the  adventurers  of  the 
commercial  nations.  The  French,  the  Englilh,  the  Dutch,  fetch  Segovian  and  Leo- 
nefe wool  from  Bilboa  and  St.  Andero,  and  do  not  even  leave  the  Spaniards  a  commif- 
fion  upon  the  fales,  buying  the  wool,  when  in  the  cudody  of  the  (hepherd,  and  walhing 
it  themfelvis.  The  Dutch,  iti  particular,  purch  le,  in  this  manner,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ;  not  that  they  tiicmfelvcs  manufaiture  ii>e  whole  of  the  wool  they  export,  but 
to  enable  them  to  fupply  thofe  who  relort  to  them  under  a  certainty  of  being  accomma- 
dated  to  their  liking.  They  pay  in  money  for  the  wool  which  they  have  to  (hear,  and 
give  long  credits  to  thofe  who  apply  to  them  to  felect  what  may  fiiit.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Viviers  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  h.ave  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  lay  afide  their  inter- 
ference, and  fupply  themfelves  diredly  from  Spain  j  in  the  attempt  they  fubjeded  them- 

•  The  Duke  it  I'lnfintado.  for  example,  m»dr  a  bargain  in  \']()X,  by  wfiicli  he  difpofcd  of  the  produce 
of  his  (healings  fc;r  eight  years  to  come,  for  the  futn  of  100,000  piailres.  The  company  of  the  Gremios,  in 
particular,  fpeculate  coiiddrrably  in  this  article.  On  the  return  of  peace,  it  puflcfFcd  nine  Itutidred  bake 
which  it  found  great  difficulty  in  difpufing  of. 
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felves  to  the  greatefl  inconvenience.  They  were  difplcafed  with  the  wools  which  were 
fhipped  to  them.  They  had  difputcs  about  the  price,  and  the  credit,  which  they  in- 
fixed on  having  extended  to  fifteen  months,  and  finally  ended  in  refumlng  their  old 

plan. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  ftatements  we  have  coUcfted,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  with 
nicety  the  quantity  of  fine  wool  annually  fliippcd  from  the  ports  of  Spain,  incUulin^-; 
Seville,  at  which  that  of  the  fouthera  provinces  is  exported.  In  17^0  I  was  afl'ured 
that  it  exported  to  the  amount  of  60  millions  value  in  rials.  The  following  calcula- 
tion may  ferve  to  (how  that  this  quantity  is  even  lofs  than  the  truth. 

Be  it  allowed,  that  no  more  be  (hipped  from  Bilboa,  than  22,000  hales,  nor  than 
8, coo  from  St.  Andero:  to  them  let  the  4,500  bales  be  added,  which  are  exported  by 
Seville;  collectively  thefewill  form  a  total  of  34,500  bales.  Thofe  rated  at  no  more 
than  200  lbs.  per  bale,  yield  an  amount  of  6,900,000  lbs.  which  at  the  low  price  of 
10  rials  per  lb.  give  the  fum  of  69  millions  of  rials.  In  this  computation,  every  thing 
is  taken  at  a  low  rate,  particularly  the  price  of  the  pound  of  wool,  fince  in  1792  fuper- 
iine  Leonefe  obtained  1886  rial?,  and  common  1150  rials  the  hundred  weight,  confo- 
quently  the  former  cofl  more  than  i8,  and  the  latter  more  than  1 1  rials  per  lb.  We 
fliall  therefore  keep  much  within  compafs  in  cllimating  the  value  of  the  annual  exports 
of  wool  at  80  millions  of  rials  at  lead  *.  Will  France  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  importers,  and  take  annually,  as  before  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers, 
her  10,000  bales?  Doubtlefs  ;  for  (hould  the  plan  Ihe  has  adopted  become  eftablilhed, 
fhould  certain  interefted  views  no  longer  oppofe  its  progrefs,  (hould  the  calculations  of 
avarice  among  the  French  be  (lifled  by  a  love  for  their  country,  prejudice  will  yet  for  a 
long  time  prevail  over  reafon,  and  cuftom  over  intereft  among  the  farmers.  Yet  (hould 
this  change  univeifally  prevail,  would  Spain  be  the  lofer  in  proportion  to  the  acquiiition 
of  France?  Certainly  not.  This  revolution  in  her  political  economy,  produced  by 
degrees,  would  necefTarily  conduce  to  improvement,  and  the  adoption  of  regenerating 
plans.  Proprietors,  pampered  hitherto  from  the  cafy  manner  of  their  acquiring  wealth, 
and  fome  rich  individuals  would  fufFer  without  doubt,  but  the  mafs  of  the  nation  could 
lint  fail  to  gain  by  it. 

Spaniards,  allies,  look  not  then  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  fortunate  experiments  we 
are  making,  to  do  without  your  wool!  As  yet  we  are  far  ofF  our  aim,  and  years  muft 
roll  before  it  can  be  effected.  Continue  to  truft  to  ihnt  vcrlatility,  of  which  the  revo- 
lution has  not  cured  us.  Continue  to  truft  to  the  Hrcngth  of  root,  which  prejudice  has 
taken  in  the  country ;  and  if  ultimately  you  flioulJ  lole  us,  as  purchafers,  reflect  that 
the  lofs,  with  which  you  are  threatened,  docs  not  create  concern  among  thofe  of  your 
citizens,  who  are  the  belt  informed  on  your  real  intereftsf.  Two  of  the  mod  en- 
lightened 

•  A  more  nice  comput  jtion  than  wlir.t  is  here  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bourjroanne  migJit  have  been  adopted  by 
liim.  Ill  the  c'ju  le  of  the  .  k  he  lays  before  the  reader,  the  ftatemtnts  made  by  Lauren,  the  ^p3nifh 
ritnifter  in  1789,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  duties  col'.cded  on  the  wool  in  the  year  1787  amounted  to 
27,449, 2.(f"  rials,  and  a  feu  pagis  pall  he  mentions  that  the  duty  per  airoi)c  was  for  wool  vvnflicd  from  the 
gr.afc  6j  riaU  28  maravedit  ^  Confrquently,  fcparate  from  what  might  he  finiig;Tli;(l  out  ;  and  taking  for 
granted,  (which  would  not  be  cntiitly  the  cafe,)  that  in)iie  was  expcrte<l  but  what  pniil  the  fnperior  duty, 
the  entire  quantity  will  Uill  hive  been  upwards  of  400.000  arrob.'S  which  at  16:0  rials  per  icoibs,  will 
i^ive  i6o,ooo,coo  of  1  i.iU,  or  near  2,000,000/.  (lerlinj;.  However  large  this  may  appear,  it  is  lefs  than  half 
tlic  value  of  her  exports  in  this  article  hnce  1787.     TranJ].iior.  • 

t  1  am  lorry  that  a  .Spaniard  whofe  opinions  aie  worthy  of  n-fpeft  fliould  think  differently.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  French  land  owner  to  whom  a  detachment  of  the  Rambouillct  flock  had  been  forvvurded  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  Spanifh  Ihcplieids,  havii.g  brought  this  man  to  Paris  afier  the  lapfe  of  a  year,  and 
tliinking  it  a  duty  to  preient  hin  to' his  ainbaflador,  was  very  coolly  teccivcd  and  obtained  for  anfwer  to 
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lightened  miniders  of  this  century,  Campillo,  under  Philip  V.,  and  La  Enfenada,  undet* 
Ferdinand  VI.,  confidered  your  imincnfe  export  of  wool,  as  one  of  the  greateft  ob- 
ftacles  to  your  induftry  ;  for  as  they  obferved,  the  people  who  receive  it,  return  it  ma- 
nufadured,  and  fell  it  back  at  a  high  price ;  while  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
remained  in  Spain,  are  manufadured  there  at  a  great  expence ;  your  manufa£korers 
indemnifying  themfclvcs,  by  the  dearnefs  at  which  they  fell  their  goods,  for  the  fmall 
quantity  of  wool  left  them  to  make  into  cloth.  Finally,  many  well  informed  perfons 
among  you  imagine,  that  by  our  concurrence  towards  caufine  a  diminution  of  your 
too  numerous  flocks,  we  rather  acquire  a  claim  to  your  gratitude,  than  merit  your 
refentment. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  Span.  Joes  ot  draw  fome  advantage,  even 
at  prefent  from  her  wools,  in  a  manufaduring  point  of  view.  For  a  long  time  all  low 
wools  are  worked  up  at  home  for  the  cloathing  of  the  troops,  and  the  common  people  ; 
and  the  exportation  of  them  is  forbidden. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  flietp,  which  fumi(h  this  kind  of  wool,  are  black, 
and  the  cloth  is  left  of  the  colour  of  the  wool.  Hence  the  great  number  of  brown 
cloaks,  which  add  to  the  fad  and  dirty  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
particularly  of  the  two  Cafliles.  There  is  as  well  wool  of  a  fecondary  quality,  fuch  as 
that  of  Valencia,  the  export  of  which  is  not  forbidden,  which  is  employed  in  the  French 
manufafiories  in  Languedoc,  but  which  for  the  moftpart  is  worked  up  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  grown.  Fine  wool  alfo  is  ufed  in  feveral  didricts  of  Spain  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  particularly  in  the  manufadory  of  Gaudalaxara.  Whimucal  occurrence !  its 
exigence  is  due  to  two  foreigners,  who  made  a  ranid  fortune  in  Spain. 

It  was  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  founded  this  manufadory  in  1718,  and  gave  the  ma- 
nagement uf  it  to  Ripperda.  At  firft  cloths  of  a  fecond  quality  only  were  made  here, 
notwithflanding  wool  from  the  beft  diftrif^s  was  ufed.  Under  Charles  111.  the  manu> 
hfXory  of  San  Fernando,  at  which  fuperfine  cloths  only  were  made,  was  removed  to 
Guadalaxara      Guadalaxara  then  had  two  manufadories  of  fine  cloth. 

This  eftabliihment  in  1 783,  was  one  of  the  moll  complete  that  can  be  conceived.  It 
had  within  itfelf  every  thing  neceflary  for  perfe^mg  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  all 
the  inftruments  and  tools  which  are  ufed  in  it  were  made  upon  the  fpot.  It  had 
eighty  looms  for  cloths  of  the  iirft  quality,  properly  called  San  Ferneandos ;  one  hun- 
dred (or  ihofe  of  fecond  quality,  and  five  hundred  and  fix  for  ferges,  by  means  of  which 
they  hoped  in  time  to  do  without  recourfe  to  England,  to  whom,  for  the  fingle  article 
of  Voolkn  cloths  Spain  annually  pays  2,occ,coo/.  Thefc  looms,  coUcdively  didributed 
in  two  buildings,  gave  work  to  3825  perfons,  all  paid  by  the  King,  without  reckoning 
s^  much  lajgcr  number,  difpcrfed  among  the  fields  of  La  Mancha,  and  the  Calliles, 
and  employed  in  fpinning  the  wool  dcfigned  for  Guadalaxara.  Kxcept  in  what  regarded 
eci  nomy,  the  want  of  which  has  been  repaired,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  anywhere 
wit!)  a  manufactory  better  organized.  Guadalaxara  confequently  offers  a  linking  con- 
trad  wiih  the  towns  about  it.  I  did  not  obfcrve  one  beggar,  one  idleper'"  n  among  the 
15  to  16,000  inhabitants,  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Manufattorics,  and  particularly 
th:ii  of  cloth,  have  many  minute  operations,  of  which  children,  old  men,  and  infirm  people, 
arc  capable.  They  area  fupplcnicnt  of  labour,  furnidied  by  the  arts  for  the  advantage 
of  feeble  or  fuffering  humanity,  to  nature  condemned  without  to  languifh,  unfervicc- 
able  itfelf,  and  burtheiuome  toothers. 


the  thank*  he  gave  him  as  rcpr«fcntati»e  of  the  cniirt  which  had  biftowed  (hia  benefit  on  France  j  •*  Nolhankt 
It  me,  Sir  ;  Jtr  1/  1  h,i,t  Inn  (onfuhtd  ntxtr  Jhould  ajl-eep  of  cur  (-.unity  liuve  j'cnt  jrom  Sfa'in  lo  Franci"  I 
Jid  i.ot  in  thii  ar.fwrt  leco^iii/c  M.  D'Arandii.  lit  wa*  from  habit  mjrc  aiue  (u  the  true  iiitcrcll*  of  hit 
cv'julry  i  bnd  ubuve  any  jiAltry  iiaiiuiial  jcaluut'y. 
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Thefe  manufaftures  have  experienced  many  changes  fince  1783,  according  to  who 
had  the  fuperintendance  of  them.  Valliffio,  one  of  the  laft  fuperintendants,  made  foin« 
ufeful  although  expenfive  additions  to  them.  His  fucceffor,  Don  Santjago  Romero, 
pays  lefs  regard  to  (hew  than  utility.  He  has  ufed  means  to  fecure  a  fale  for  the  cloths, 
and  to  caufe  them  to  be  manufaftured  fo  as  to  fuit  the  tade  of  the  confumers.  The ' 
Spaniards  already  vie  with  Abbeville  in  their  own  efteeni,  and  do  not  greatly  flatter 
themfelves.  But  will  it  be  believed,  although  they  have  their  wool  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  us ;  although  there  be  a  I'ufHcient  population  about  thele  manufac- 
tories ;  although  there  be  no  want  either  of  wood  or  water,  their  cloths  were  notwith* 
ftanci.ig,  at  leaft  previous  to  the  war,  even  dearer  than  ours*? 

It  mud  however  be  confefTed,  and  unprejudiced  Spaniards  allow,  that  their  manufac- 
turers have  yet  fomewhat  to  learn  in  dyeing  and  fulling  their  cloths.  But  when,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  them,  the  materials  are  not  wanting,  a  few  hands,  (killed  in  thofe  branches, 
are  fufficiint  to  perfeft  many  manufaQories.  Government  is  watchful  to  procure  them.* 
All  thefe  arts  of  feduftion,  which  rival  (tates  mutually  endeavour  to  make  abortive,  but 
which  they  tacitly  agree  in  overlooking,  have  been  employed  by  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  decoy  fuch  workmen,  and  (kilful  artilts,  as  are  dill  wanting  to  the  national  manufac- 
tures, from  England  as  well  as  France.  Towards  the  end  of  1784,  1  difcovered  that 
a  manufa£turer  of  one  of  our  towns,  whom  I  (hall  not  be  fo  indifcreet  as  to  mention, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the  Spanilh  government,  which  olFered  him  160,000 
piaftres  towards  eftablilhing  a  manufadlory  of  cloth  in  Old  Caftile,  and  for  bringing 
a  hundred  families  from  his  country  for  the  purpofe  of  working  it.  No  doubt  the 
projed  was  unfuccefsful,  as  upon  my  fecond  journey  into  that  country  I  could  (ind  no 
trace  of  it.  About  the  fame  time  two  of  our  artifts  (whofe  names  I  (hall  mention  with 
pleafure)  ^uatremire  d'JJjonval  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Chardron  a  manufac- 
turer at  Sedan,  received  fimilar  propofitions,  and  rejefted  them.  I  have  fince  heard 
that  fimilar  attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  and  not  without  fuccefs. 

The  Spaniards  havcj  however,  now  among  them  fome  (kilful  perfons,  capable  of  giving 
their  cloths  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection.  Such  is  Don  Gregorio  Garcia^  who  has 
the  direftion  of  that  manufaftory,  eflablilhed  by  the  Minifter  Lerena  at  Valdemoro,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  fituated  between  Madrid  and  Aranguez,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Don 
Pedro  Ciujia,  a  munufafturer  at  Segovia. 

Guadalaxara  is  the  only  place  in  Spain,  where  the  famous  Vigonian  wool  is  manufac- 
tured, the  precious  produce  of  Peru,  brought  to  Spain  by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  which  is  met  with  in  no  other  country.  In  France  they  have  endeavoured  to  ma- 
nufacture this  wool,  and  thofe  who  have  compared  the  cloth  with  the  Spanifli,  agroe  that 
the  French  has  better  face,  but  iheirs  a  greater  confiftency,  either  becaufe  the  Spanifh 
workmen  underfland  the  manufafturing  of  it  better  than  the  French,  or  becaufe  the 
bed  qualities  of  wool  are  refcrved  for  their  own  ufe.  Very  few  cloths,  however,  of  thi9 
defcription  of  wool  are  made  even  among  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  nor  is  there  a  pof- 
fibility  of  getting  them,  without  their  being  ordered  feveral  months  beforehand.  Some 
are  worked  on  account  of  the  King,  who  makes  prefents  of  them  to  dilFerent  Sovereigns. 
In  1782  Charles  III.  fent  20  pieces  to  the  Grand  Segnior,  on  the  occafion  of  a  treaty 

•  Charlen  IV.,  who  tifited  the  manufaAoriei  in  1791,  found  there  .300  looms  for  fine  cloths  of  firft  and 
fecond  qualities,  and  350  for  ferges.  They  afforded  employment  to  24,000  perfons  within  and  without  the 
city,  and  manufaAured  cloths  annually  to  the  amount  of  from  13  to  14  millions  of  rials.  The  rinell  and 
dearell  cloths  on  account  of  their  colour,  but  of  the  fecond  quality,  fold  at  84  rials  the  vara  ;  the  rupcriine 
San  Fernandoi  at  94  j  ihofc  of  Brihuega  at  74  and  ferges  at  13.  The  vara  compared  with  the  French  ell 
is  ai  5  is  to  7. 
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concluded  between  him  nnd  th^  Porte.  It  was  obferved  at  the  time,  that  Spain  would 
not  be  ferry  to  give  the  Turks  a  ralle  for  their  cloths.  But  is  it  likely  that  Spain  fhould 
attetnpt  to  rival  nations,  who,  in  pondlion  of  long  continued  trade,  an  ahnoll  infur- 
inounlable  bar  to  fuccefs  in  itfelf,  have  in  addition  an  advantage  over  her  in  their  fu- 
pcrior  knowledge  in  the  art  of  manufaifluring  ?  Will  (he  not  deem  it  more  prudent  to 
labour  beforehand  at  anfvering  from  her  looins  the  demands  of  tvvo-and-twenty  millions 
of  men  fubjed  to  her  fway  ;  but  (lie  knows  horfclf  to  be  yet  far  dillant  from  fuch  a  ftatc 
of  profperity.  It  is  not  by  the  methods  tried  in  178;}  that  flie  will  make  any  progrefs 
towa'ds  it.  The  director  of  the  royal  manufaftories  could  then  pitch  upon  no  expe- 
dient to  get  rid  of  a  flock  of  cloth,  of  about  200,000  piaftres  value,  without  lofs  to 
the  concern,  than  by  obtaining  a  decree,  forbidding  the  exportation  of  all  foreign  cloths 
to  South  America.  This  decree  drew  upon  the  government  numerous  reclamations  on 
the  part  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as  thofc  Spanilh  merchants  who  had  large  ftocks 
of  foreign  cloths.  The  cdid  war,  modifioil.  It  could  not  fail  of  being  nugatory,  from 
the  nccelFity  that  cxilted  of  rendering  it  fo,  and  ncccflliy  is  ever  fertile  in  fraudulent 
rcfources. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  manufaiflurcs  of  Guadalaxara,  and  Brihuega,  a  town 
(ituated  four  leagues  from  the  former,  and  which  has  a  hundred  looms  employed  on 
fine  cloth?,  were  in  a  flourifliing  ftate,  and  found  a  more  fecure  confumption  for  their 
produce.  In  the  courfe  of  1 796  they  had  a  warehoufe  at  Madrid,  which  vended  from 
9  to  io,oco  pieces  per  month. 

Segovia,  famous  at  all  times  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  formerly  not  Icfs  fo 
for  the  perfection  to  which  its  numerous  nianufacUires  were  carried.  How  fallen  from 
its  ancient  fplendour ! 

The  patriotic  fociety  of  that  place  pretends,  that  at  its  mofl  brilliant  period  Segovia 
had  600  looms  employeil  on  ime  cloths.  In  1697  it  had  no  more  than  250.  Until 
towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  they  cncreafed.  In  1748  it  had  365  looms, 
which  gave  employment  to  4.^00  pcrfons,  and  confuined  50,000  arrobes  of  wool  in  the 
greafe.  Latterly,  government  has  been  greatly,  perhaps  too  much,  occupied  in  re- 
generating its  manufactures :  forin  17S5,  it  eftabliflied  regulations  in  organizing  them, 
the  confequences  of  which  were,  that  for  the  five  fubfcqiient  years  there  was  an  annual 
diminution  of  4CC0  of  the  pieces  worked.  The  cauie  of  this  was  the  nature  of  the 
Segovians,  fo  much  bigoted  to  cuflom,  and  advcrfe  to  all  innovations. 

One,  and  one  only,  did  jullicc  to  the  encouragement  of  government.  Don  Laurcano 
Ortiz,  in  1779  cftablifhcd  a  new  manufactory  of  fuperfine  cloths,  to  which  the  King 
gave  aflirtance,  by  granting  certain  privileges,  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  other  ma- 
nufadurers.  It  Ihortly  began  to  proiper.  In  1786  it  kept  70  looms  at  work,  and 
nnployed  2800  pcrfons.  Ortiz  has  made  this  an  uiialionalile  property  in  his  family. 
His  country  loft  him  in  i7!.8,  but  his  fnccellor  has  itilieritid  his  Zealand  his  talents; 
and  in  1792  I  convinced  niyfilf  that  the  inanufadory  had  not  fallen  oir.  The  iiumu- 
fadory  of Ortez,  with  that  called  de  San  Ivrnando,  at  Guadalaxara,  are  the  only  ones 
in  Spain  at  which  lupiTfme  cloihs  are  made,  a  matter  of  allonilhment  in  a  country 
which  produces  in  fuch  abundance  the  fineU  wool  in  Europe. 

Before  w  •  Icu-c  Segovia,  Wf  will  finifli  \k\\a\.  there  is  to  fay  on  Spanifli  (licep.  It  Is  in 
the  mountains  aJj  lining  this  city,  tha-  a  jjrea  part  of  ihe  travelling  flocks  graze  during 
the  funiuKT.  They  as  well  as  thofe  of  tht;  mountains  of  the  ancient  Numantia  ^Soica) 
leave  ihem  in  the  moiuh  of  October,  pal's  nv,  r  thole  which  f'pirate  the  two  Calliles, 
rrols  New  l  allile  and  dil'perft  tliemk'lv(.s  in  the  plains  of  Eiln  inadura  and  Aiulalufia. 
Such  as  arc  within  reach  ot  the  bicna-Morcna,  g(j  thither  to  p.ifi  llie  winter  :  the  Icngin 
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of  their  day's  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the  paflurs  they  meet  with.  They  travel  in 
flocks  from  a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred  in  number,  under  the  conduft  of  two  fliep- 
herds;  one  of  whom  is  calletl  the  Mayoral,  the  other  the  Zagal.  When  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  dedination,  they  are  diltributed  in  the  pai'bjres  previoufly  afficrned  them. 
They  fet  off  on  their  return  in  the  month  of  M;iy  ;  and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural 
inftind  that  draws  them  towards  the  climate,  which  at  this  feafon  becomes  moft  proper 
for  them,  the  inquietude  which  they  maniFeil,  might,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  al- 
manack to  their  condudors. 

Each  flock,  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  is  called  a  cavana,  and  the  colledlion  of  the 
(hearing  of  one  of  thefe  flocV.s  is  called  pita  or  pile.  They  take  the  name  of  their  pro- 
prietors. The  mod  numerous  cavanas  are  thofe  of  Bej;ir  and  Negretti,  each  of  which 
confid  of  fixty  thoufand  fheep.  In  that  of  the  Efcurial,  one  of  the  molt  famous,  there 
are  fifty  thoufand-.  Prejudice  or  cuftom  gives  a  preference  to  the  wool  of  one  cavana 
over  that  of  another.  Thus,  for  inftance,  no  wools  except  thofe  of  the  cavanas  of 
Nigretti,  the  Efcurial  and  Paular,  are  made  ufe  of  at  Guadalaxara. 

In  1785  the  rams  and  ewes,  wliich  were  fent  to  Rambouillet,  were,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, feleded  from  the  choicefl  cavanas,  and  the  following  were  chofen  in  addition  to 
the  three  we  have  before  mentioned,  thofe  of  the  Marquis  d'Iranda,  the  Marquis  de 
Perales,  Manuel  dc  Balbucna  and  the  Count  de  San  Rafael.  Among  thefe  cavanas 
that  of  St.  Paulur  is  reckoned  to  produce  the  fiiieff:  wool  in  all  Spain;  and  the  flock  of 
Negretti  is  confidered  to  be  the  fineft,  with  refpett  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fheep,  and 
the  weight  of  their  fleece :  on  this  account  ten  rams  were  felefted  from  it  for  France 
which  cofl  from  60  to  80  rials  each,  ewes  felling  at  from  50  to  60  riails. 

While  on  their  return,  in  the  month  of  May,  they  are  fliorn,  an  operation  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude  in  Spain,  becaufe  there  it  is  performed  in  great  buildings  called 
efquileos,  contrived  fo  as  to  receive  whole  flocks  of  forty,  fifty  and  fometimes  fixty  thou- 
fand fliecp.  Ilarvefl  time  and  vintage  in  corn  and  wine  countries  are  not  Icafons  of 
greater  feftivity.  The  flieop  fhcaring  is  a  time  of  icjoicing,  both  to  the  owner  and 
workmen.  The  latter  are  divided  into  clafl'cs,  each  of  which  has  its  diftindt  employ- 
ment. A  hundred  and  twenty-five  workmen  are  ncceffary  to  every  thoufand  flieep. 
Each  flieep  produces  four  forts  of  wool,  more  or  lefs  fine  according  to  the  part  whence 
it  is  taken. 

When  the  flicaring  is  finiflied,  the  wool  is  made  up  in  bags  and  fent  to  the  fea  ports, 
where  it  is  fliippt  J  without  any  other  preparation  ;  or  to  the  wafliing  or  fcourin-r  places 
in  different  parts  of  Caflile.  There  are  feveral  in  the  diflrid  of  Segovia.  I  particu- 
larly examined  one  of  the  moft  conlklerable,  that  of  Ortijofa,  three  leagues  from  St. 
Udtfunfo.  I  was  there  convinced  that  this  operation,  imperfeft  as  it  appears  at  firlt 
fight,  becaufe  forci,  n  manufadturers  repeat  it  before  they  make  ufe  of  the  wool,  fulfi. 
cicntly  anfvvcrs  the  intention,  which  is  to  prcferve  the  wool,  fb  that  the  loiigcll  voya-^e 
fliall  not  alter  its  quality.  Through  this  fingle  Icouring  place  there  annually  paffes  about 
10,000  ll''.  of  wool.  The  place  is  of  great  extent,  and  forms  a  kind  of  balon,  the  inner 
fides  of  which  are  gently  floping  meadows,  which  receive  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  every 
direftion. 

The  wool  is  carried  thither  in  the  flate  it  was  then  taken  from  the  flieep  *  :  each  fleece 
is  as  it  was  hrfl  made  up.     In  this  form  it  is  given  to  the  A  part  adorns,  who  ilivide  it 

•  Flamlrin,  who  maile  .1  joiirnfy  into  Spniii  on  purpofc  to  (Uicly  the  nattirt'  and  treatnitnt  of  lluep,  dlf. 
ftm  in  foinc  nualiirc  from  inc  in  !iis  ui;>.'ouMt  of  the  mjuncr  of  walliing  ami  dryiii;;.  I  ||i..|[  no\.  ilihnite  tiie 
point  »itli  this  v.iliialdc  J.nmcr,  who,  as  will  as  niyftlf,  has  iiad  rctourk  to  the  bell  .'luthuritirs.  If  tlu  fcafons 
aud  places  be  luukid  to,  \vc  may  buth  be  li^lit. 
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into  three  heaps  of  dificrent  qualities.  They  are  fo  much  accuflcmed  to  this  bufmefs, 
which  requires  a  long  apprenticefhip,  that  they  can  teil,  at  firft  fight,  from  what  part 
of  the  animal  each  flock  of  wool  has  been  taken.  Thefe  three  forts  thus  feparated  are 
extended  upon  wooden  hurdles^  where  they  are  fpread,  beaten  and  cleanfed  from  the 
dud  and  dirt  adhering  to  them ;  they  are  afterwaitis  taken  to  the  wafliing  place. 

As  foon  as  the  water  in  the  great  copper  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  it  is  let  out  by 
two  great  fpigots  that  open  or  (liut  certain  pipes  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  three  fquare 
wells,  lined  with  hewn  (lone,  and  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  hot  water  falls 
upon  a  be.^  of  wool,  which  corers  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  wool  thun  difpofed  is 
turned  iu  ery  direction  by  three  men.  Each  fort  of  wool  ;s  wa(hed  feparately }  and, 
according  to  its  finenefs,  requires  the  water  to  be  more  or  lefs  heated. 

After  this  cpcralion,  the  wool  is  again  fpread  upon  hurdles,  to  drain  off  the  water 
and  filth,  which  has  begun  to  dilfolve.  The  coarfe  locks  are  alfo  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory ;  for,  in  Spain,  religion  is  connected 
with  every  thing.  The  Spaniards  fan£tify  by  this  frequently  whimfical  aiibciation,  their, 
occupations,  riches,  and  even  their  plealures. 

The  hurdles  are  afterwards  placed  between  the  wells,  and  a  narruw  aquedu£t,  through 
which  runs  a  fiream  of  cold  water.  A  man  placed  st  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduft  rc> 
ceives  the  wool,  and  throws  it  in ;  while  five  men,  who  fland  by  the  fide  below  the  fir/l 
man,  prefs  and  rub  it  with  their  feet  as  it  palTes,  and  forward  it  from  one  to  the  other. 
Still  lower  down  are  other  workmen  who  nop  it  in  its  paffage,  and  throw  it  on  a  ftone 
flope,  where  it  drains,  while  the  water  runs  off  into  a  gutter  contrived  below  the  flope. 
A  net,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  aqueduct,  retains  the  locks  which  flip  from  them, 
and  might  be  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

When  the  wool  is  well  drained,  it  is  fp;ead  upon  the  declivity  of  the  meadows  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  and  four  fine  funny  days  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  dry  it 
thoroughly.  When  it  is  quite  dry  it  is  put  into  bags  to  be  carried  away.  Initial  letters 
upon  the  bags  indicate  the  fort  of  wool  contained  in  each ;  and,  befides  thefe,  there  is 
a  mark  which  diflinguifhes  the  flock  by  which  it  was  funiiihed  ;  in  this  condition  it  is  ex- 
ported, in  this  Hate  traverfes  (he  country,  fu  that  on  feeing  thofe  bales  pafs  by,  their 
quality  and  the  place  they  came  from  are  eafily  rrcrognized. 

Not  far  jillant  poflibly  is  the  time,  when  the  roads  of  France  will  be  covered, 
with  this  precious  arncle^  und  their  ports  ferve  but  as  entrepots  for  the  furplus,  not 
wanted  fur  its  own  confumption.  Let  not  Spain  behold  with  an  eye  of  envy  this  podi« 
hie  fucceis.  Let  not  her  allies  appear  to  her  as  dangerous  rivals.  Should  they  even 
eventually  bear  away  from  her  children  the  exclufive  poffeflion  of  this  advantage,  does 
flie  not  poircfs  undividedly  a  fufliciency  of  others  ?  The  field  for  human  indullry  is  fo 
wide,  fo  various  its  refources,  that  all  nations  may  cultivate  it,  without  rivalry,  or  injury 
to  each  other.  Oftentimes  in  order  to  prevent  grand  quarrels,  as  to  avoid  law  fuita 
between  individuals,  the  whole  that  is  wanting  is  reafon,  and  a  clear  underftanding  of 
each  other. 

In  the  mean  time  I  learn  from  very  recent  intr'  cnce,  that  at  the  period  of  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace,  there  were  in  the  pons  of  Sp.uii  16,000  bales  of  wool,  whofe  ex.- 
portation  hud  been  fufpended  by  the  war ;  and  that  lince  the  peace  was  figned,  our  ma- 
nufa&urers  of  Sedan,  of  Louviers,  of  Elboeuf  and  even  Ibme  houfes  at  Paris,  and  Or« 
leans,  have  expedited  orders  lor  Spanifh  wool,  but  to  much  fmaller  amount  than  before 
the  war.  We  Ihould  be  aftoniihcd  at  our  manufadtureTs  having  occafion  to  order  even 
thefe,  after  the  rich  prizes  of  this  merchandize  made  by  our  cruizers ;  were  it  not . 
kr'own  that  they  were  carried  for  lalc  to  Amfterdaui. 
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Chap.  \V.--RrfiJcncc  of  Si.  Ihlcfojif'h—EliqucUs  of  ihc  Court.  — Ti!le.u  — Dignities,-— 

Grandees. — Order  of  Knighthood, 

I  SHALL  now  leave  Segovia,  its  wool,  and  its  environs,  and  conduct  my  reader  to 
the  c;'.rtle  of  St.  llJefonfo,  which  is  only  tvv'o  leagues  from  it.  The  high  mountains 
which  command  it  arc  feen  at  a  groat  diltance,  and  fcarccly  has  the  traveller  quitted 
Segovia  before  he  difcovers  tlie  czidlc  itfelf.  Its  envirojis  by  no  means  announce  the 
rcfidence  of  a  great  court.  The  country  is  barren,  and  a  few  wretched  hamlets,  at 
hrall  diflanccs,  rire  fcattercd  about  the  nioft  arid  country  that  can  be  conceived  ;  yet 
what  better  could  be  expefted  in  this  p.ivt  of  Old  Caftile,  furrounded  by  barren  moun- 
tains, and  without  roads,  canals,  or  navigable  rivers  ?  What,  however,  has  principally 
tended  to  the  devuftation  of  this  diftrift  is  the  numerous  herds  of  deer  which  live  here 
in  peace,  and  never  have  t'.ieir  repofe'  difturbed  but  by  the  King  and  his  family,  who 
pafs  there  about  two  months  in  the  year.  Scarcely  had  Charles  IV.  afcended  the  throne 
before  (in  fpire  of  his  hereditary  tafle  for  this  amufement)  he  began  to  make  regula- 
tions for  the  gradual  deflruiSlion  of  thefe  animals,  and  haftened  the  execution  thereof 
by  giving  himfelf  the  example. 

The  country,  however,  becomes  more  beautiful  as  we  approach  St.  Ildefonfo ;  a 
number  of  rivulets  meander  through  the  frefh  verdure,  and  the  deer  wander  in  herds  in 
the  copfes,  or  bound  upon  the  hills  in  a  fecurity  which  could  not  be  expeded  in  thefe 
timid  animals  ;  the  tops  of  a  few  handfome  houfes  appear  above  the  green  oaks  ;  and 
the  group,  formed  by  the  caftleand  the  adjoining  edifices,  crowned  by  mountains,  fome 
naked,  others  covered  to  their  fummits  with  trees  and  fhrubs,  prefent  a  very  pleafing 
profpeft.  At  length  we  arrive  at  the  gate  fronting  the  royal  refidence,  which  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  a  fpacious  court  in  form  of  a  glacis. 

The  whole  has  an  imperfeft  rpfembiance  to  Verfailles.  One  at  firft  imagines  that 
Philip  v.,  who  built  St.  lldafonfo,  wiflied  to  have  about  his  perfon  fuch  objefts  as  might 
recall  to  his  recollection  the  abode  fo  dear  to  him  in  his  early  youth.  He  feems  to  have 
had  the  fame  intention  in  eftabliihing  hi?  military  houfliold. 

Of  the  old  guards  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  there  remains  but  one  company  of  halbar^ 
diers,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  hundred  Swifs.  Philip  V.  eftablifhed  three 
companies  of  body  guards,  each  of  two  hundred  nien,  modelled,  with  refped  to  form 
and  cloathing,  alter  thofe  of  the  French  court.  To  thefe  three  bodies  the  King  has 
joiueu  a  fourth,  called  the  A'fticrican  company.  Two  regiments,  which  guard  the  exte- 
rior of  the  caflle,  that  of  the  Spanilh  guards,  and  the  regiment  of  Walloons,  are  alfo 
perfed  copies  of  our  regiments  of  French  and  Swifs  guard?,  A  company  is  detached 
iVoni  each  of  them  to  do  duty  wherever  the  court  refides. 

The  command  of  each  of  thefe  fix  military  corps  which  form  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior guard  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  is  given  to  the  moll  diftinguifhed  pcrfous  of  the  nation. 
The  commander  of  the  halbardiers  is  always  a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  captain  of  the 
Spanifli  cdnipany  of  body  guards  is  one  of  the  moft  illulbious  families.  A  lieute- 
nant-general has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  American  company.  That 
ofihe  Italian  company  is  generally  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  the  captain  of  theFlemifh 
corps  is  either  a  noble  Fleming,  or  fome  (Irangcr  related  by  his  family  to  Flanders.  The 
The  fame  rule  is  obfervcd  with  rcfpeft  to  the  Walloons.     The  captain  of  the  Spanilh 
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guards  is  always  chofen  from  the  mod  diftinguilhed  grandees  of  Spain,     The  Duke 
D'Ofluna  holds  that  Ration  at  prefent  *. 

The  proofs  of  the  prediledion  which  Philip  V.  had  for  the  refidence  of  St.  lldefonfo 
have  furvivcd  him.  His  remains  arc  depolited  in  a  chapel  within  the  callle,  I  vifited 
this  maufoleum  more  than  once,  which  has  fomething  awful  in  its  riinplicity. 

The  appearance  of  the  tomb  which  contains  an  illuftrious  perfon,  always  excites  fe-. 
rious  refleftion.  What  then  niuft  be  »Iie  impreflion  made  by  that  of  a  prince,  whofe 
reign  holds  fo  difthiguiihcd  a  place  in  modern  hiflory,  and  forms  the  cpocha  of  the  laft. 
exploits  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  his  greateft  difpfters ;  of  a  prince  for  whofe  intereds 
Europe  was  agitated  by  three  wars  within  lefs  than  half  a  century,  and  to  whcm  the  con- 
queft  of  the  greateft  monarchy  in  the  world  was  not  the  accomitant  of  happinefs ;  but 
proved  in  the  gloomy  melancholy  which  obfcured  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  tl  at  the  mofl: 
brilliant  fuccefles  of  ambition  are  ever  followed  by  fatiety  and  uneafinefs. 

More  pleafing  are  the  thoughts  one  cheriflies  in  the  enchanting  abode  which  Philip  V. 
prepared  for  hiinfelf  in  the  midft  of  fequeftered  woods,  furrounded  by  fteep  mountains.. 
There  is  nothing  magnificent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior.     The  front  on 
the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  deftitute  of  majefty.     Here 
are  the  King's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a  parterre  furrounded  v.'ith  vafes  and  marble 
ilatues,  and  a  cafcade  which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations,  the  purity  and  cleamefs 
of  its  waters,  may  be  compared  with  the  fmeft  of  the  kind.    Philip  V  was  in  this  rcfpe£t 
much  better  ferved  by  nature  than  his  father.     From  the  mountains  which  fhadc  the 
palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply  the  numerous  fountains,  and  ditlufe  life 
and  verdure  through  thefe  magnificent  gardens.     They  are  on  the  infide  a  league  in 
circumference.     The  inequality  of  the  ground  affords  every  moment  new  points  of 
view.    The  principal  alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummits  of  neighbouring  mountains; 
and  one  in  particular  produces  the  moft  agreeable  effe^.     It  is  terminated  at  one  end 
by  the  grand  front  of  the  palace.     From  this  point  are  feen  at  one  view  five  fountains, 
ornamented  with  elegant  groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  appear  the 
fummils  of  lofty  mountains.     The  raoft  elevated  of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda 
faftened  to  a  rock.     When  feen  at  a  fhort  diftance  it  is  fomewhat  defeftivc,  the  rock 
appearing  too  diminutive  by  the  fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens  Andromeda  and 
Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 
The  moft  remarkable  indifputably  of  the  five  group?  is  that  of  Neptune.     Genius  pre- 
fided  both  at  the  compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  its  fituation ;  the  god  of  the  ocean 
appears  ereft,  furrounded  by  his  marine  court.     His  attitude,  his  threatening  counte- 
nance, and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce  that  he  has  jufi  impofed  filcnce 
on  the  mutinous  waves ;  and  the  calm  which  reigns  in  the  bafon,  defended  from  every 
wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by  which  it  is  furrounded,  feem  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  iffued  his  commands  in  vain.     How  oft  have  I  feated  myfoif,  with  Virgil  in  my 
hand,  under  Ihade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  befido  the  filen»  water,  refletling  on  his  famous 
Quos  Eg« ! 

There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona, 
where  the  limpid  fheaves,  perpendicularly,  anJ  in  every  diredion,  fall  from  the  hoarfe 


1 799  pafTcd  fcvrral  months  at  Paris  with  all  hit  family,  and  who  gave  a  fpecimen  of  the 
■aiidre*  uf  Spain  of  the  ftrft  order,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  fimplicity  of  their  ccre- 


*  It  ii  he  who  in  _ , 
fumptuofity  of  :bef;raiidfe*  uf  Spa...  ^.  .....  ..... ...v,..,  ...v.  ..  ...v  ......v  .....v  u.  mi  •>u.)<ii>.iiy  u>  hieu  i.<:ic> 

moniea,  their  affability,  and  in  (!;ort  of  every  thing  which  tempcnt  in  them  the  fplendour  oft  great  fortune 
vitb  ■  great  name.     The  revenue  of  M.  le  JDuc  D'Oflfuna  it  neaily  3,ooO|00o  of  fraoka. 

throats 
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throats  of  the  Lycian  peafants,  half  transfor.ned  into  frogs,  and  fpouting  them  forth  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  the  (latue  of  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of  liquid 
cryftal ;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  furrounded  by  her  nymphs  ;  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  all  the  chafte  court  is  hid  beneath  the  waters  ;  the  fpediator  imagines  he  hears 
the  whiftling  of  aquatic  birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions  from  the  place  whence  this  mo- 
mentary deluge  elcapes  by  a  hundred  channels.  The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a 
(ingle  jet-d*eau J  which  rifes  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  exhibits  to  feveral  leagues  around 
the  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  and  falls  at  length  in  a  gentle  fhower  upon  the  aftonifhed 
fpeftarors. 

There  are  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  whence  the  eye  may  collec- 
tively diftinguifli  the  greater  part  of  thefe  fountains.  The  traveller  who  wifhes  to  charm 
all  his  fenfes  at  once,  muft  take  his  (lation  on  the  high  flat  in  front  of  the  King's  apart- 
men^  In  the  thick  part  of  the  foliage  are  contrived  two  large  arbours,  through  the 
windows  cut  in  which  are  feen  twenty  cryftal  columns  rifing  into  the  air  to  the  height  of 
the  furrounding  trees,  mixing  their  refplendent  whitenefs  with  the  verdure  of  the  foliage, 
uniting  their  confufed  noife  to  the  ruftling  of  the  branches,  and  refrclhing  and  embalm- 
ing the  air.  Afcending  towards  the  grand  refervoir  of  thefe  abundant  and  limpid  wa- 
ters,  after  having  traverfed  a  fuperb  parterre,  and  climbing  for  fome  time,  you  reach  a 
long  and  even  alley,  which  occupies  all  the  upper  part  of  the  gardens.  In  the  middle 
of  this  alley,  turning  towards  the  caflle,  a  vaft  horizon  appears  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  immenfe  gardens,  through  which  you  have  paffed,  become  narrower  to 
the  eye  ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres  all  difappear  ;  you  fee  but  one  road  be- 
fore you,  which  in  the  form  of  a  veffel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem  to  (land,  has 
its  ftem  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Afterward,  on  turning,  you  have  a  view  of  a  little 
lake  behind  you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what  we  call  our  Englifh 
gaidens,  merely  mimic  the  captivating  irregularities  of  nature.  Nature  herfelf  has 
traced  them.  The  alley  from  which  you  enjoy  this  profpeft  is  united  at  each  end  to  the 
curve  which  furrounds  the  refervoir.  The  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  the  woody  mountain  in  front,  thefe  waters,  whofe  diftant  murmurs  alone 
difturb  the  quiet  of  the  fcene,  meet  in  this  refervoir,  and  thence  defcend  by  a  thoufand 
invifible  tubo-^  to  other  refervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns,  (heaves,  or  ar- 
cade^ upon  )  flowery  foil  which  they  refrelhen.  The  image  of  the  tufted  woods 
which  fun  I  mid  it  is  refledled  from  the  unmoved  furface  of  the  lake,  as  is  alfo  that  of 
fome  fimple  and  rural  houfes  under  their  (hade,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  delight- 
ful picture.  The  ftreams  which  feed  this  principal  refervoir  formerly  loft  themfelves 
in  the  valleys,  without  alFording  either  pro(it  or  pleafure  to  any  one.  At  the  call  of 
art  they  have  become  both  agreeable  and  ul'eful.  After  climbing  the  pyramidal  moun- 
tain where  their  fourceis  concealed,  you  reach  the  wall  of  the  garden  which  was  hid  by 
the  thicknefs  of  foliage.  Nothing  in  faft  ought  here  to  ftrike  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
cxclufive  property.  Streams,  woods,  the  majeftic  folitude  of  mountains,  thefe  are  blef- 
fmgs  which  man  enjoys  in  common.  The  rivulets  which  efcape  from  tlie  grand  refer- 
voir ferve  by  little  channels,  fome  vifible,  others  running  under  ground,  to  water  all  the 
plants  of  the  garden.  In  their  courfe,  in  one  place  they,moiften  haflily  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to  nourilh  more  (lowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre. 
From  the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows  of  trees  in  a  hollow  and 
fombre  channel,  the  too  fudden  inclmation  of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  wind- 
ings. At  length,  after  dilfeding  the  garden  in  every  direction,  alter  playing  amonglt 
the  gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftening  the  throats  of  the  fwans,  tritons,  and  lions,  they 
fink  under  ground,  and  enter  the  bofom  of  the  ncigbboiuring  meadows. 

X  X  3  The 
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The  tafli  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  (latues,  groups,  and  fountains  which  de« 
corato  the  gardens  of  St.  Udcfonfo.  I  fliall  be  content  with  noticing  that,  a  very  few 
pieces  excepted,  all  the  fculpture  is  the  work  of  French  artids  of  a  fecondary  rank,  fuch 
as  Fcrmin  Thierry.,  whom  Louis  XIV.  fent  to  his  grandfon,  and  their  pupils,  who  are 
fomewhat  their  inferiors  ;  they  have  difplayed  more  magnificence  than  tafte  in  the 
fquare  of  the  eight  allies,  Placa  de  la.^  ocho  calks.  Eight  alleys  anfwer,  each  at  one  ex- 
trtiuity,  to  this  centre  ;  the  other  terminating  in  one  of  the  fountains,  difperfed  througli 
the  gardens.  Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  alleys,  and  each  has  an 
altar  under  a  portico  of  white  marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome  god  or  god- 
ticfs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  dillances,  are  decorated  with  {cycn\\J£ts-d*i:aUy 
particularly  by  two  wliich  rife  perpendicularly  on  each  fide  of  their  divinities,  and  have 
a  ridiculous  rcfemblance  to  the  wax-lights  of  a  chriftian  altar.  This  cold  regularity 
difpleafed  Philip  V.,  w  ho  a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens,  made  fome 
fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the  fubject.  Philip  had  not  the  plealure  of  com- 
pletely enjoying  what  he  had  created  ;  death  furprifed  him  in  1 746,  when  the  works  he 
liad  bigun  wore  but  half  finiflied.  • 

This  undertaking  was  the  mofl  expenfive  one  of  his  reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fo 
deranged  under  the  princes  of  the  Houfc  of  Auflria,  thanks  to  the  wife  calculations  of 
Orry,  to  the  fiibfidies  of  France,  and  ftill  more  to  the  courageous  elVorts  of  the  faithful 
Caftilians,  would  have  been  fufllcient  for  three  long  aad  ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the 
operations  of  a  monarchy  which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew,  as  well  as 
to  have  refilled  the  (hocks  of  ambition  and  political  intrigue;  but  tlicy  funk  beneath 
the  expenfive  efforts  o^  magnificence,  cioveieigns  of  everv  flate,  learn  froin  this  ex- 
ample, that  your  glory,  your  diiafters  even,  are  fometimes  lefs  dear  and  burihenfome  to 
your  fubjeds  than  your  pleafures  !  Will  it  be  credited  (it  has  however  been  precifely 
afcertained)  that  Philip  V.  expended  forty-five  millions  of  piaftres  in  the  conllrucbion 
of  the  cafile  and  gardens  of  St.  lldefonfo  ;  and  that  this  is  the  cxa(5t  amount  of  the  fura 
in  which  he  was  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

This  enormous  expence  will  appear  credible  when  it  is  known  that  the  fituation  of 
the  royal  palace  was  at  the  beginning  of  iliis  century  the  Hoping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  ; 
that  it  was  neceflary  t.^  dig  and  hew  out  tlie  (tones,  and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the 
rock  ;  to  cut  out  of  iia  fides  a  paflage  for  a  hundred  different  canals  ;  to  carry  vegeta- 
tive earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended  to  i'ubUitute  cultivation  lor  lterili:y  ; 
and  to  mine,  in  order  to  clear  a  pailage  to  the  roots  of  the  nnnierous  trees  which  are 
there  planted.  So  nian\  elforts  were  crowned  with  fuccef:..  In  ihe  orchards,  kitchen 
panlens,  ;'nd  parterres  there  are  but  few  flowers,  eipaliers,  or  plants  wliich  do  not 
thrive;  but  ihe  irees  naturally  of  a  fiftv  growth,  and  which  conleqiicntly  muil  (hike 
their  roots  dotp  info  the  earih,  already  prove  the  iniuilicieocy  of  act  when  it  atteuip:s  to 
ftrnggle  a.uainii  nature.  Many  of  them  Ian;;uilh  with  withered  trunks,  and  with  uifli- 
culty  keep  lite  in  their  almoit  naked  branches.  Every  year  it  is  ncceifary  to  call  in  tlie 
aid  of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  tin'lc  wiiich  are  to  I'upply  tluir  pi.ic  ;  aiul  none 
of  them  are  covered  with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  tnole  that  grow  in  a 
natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the  groves  of  St.  Ildefonlb  marble  ftatues,  batons, 
cafcades,  limpid  waters,  verdure  and  delightful  prolpecb,  every  thing  but  that  which 
would  be  more  charming  than  all  the  reff,  thick  (hades. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  V'.  the  cafUc  of  St.  Ildefonlb  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  Ilis  fecond  wife,  K.ihel  Farnefe,  was  the  only  one  who  rclidcd  tiiero  ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  the  fon  of  Philip's  firit  wife,  led  tliere  a  molt 
retired  and  private  life,  without  ever  going  out  of  the  apartments  of  the  callle,  at  leiid 

without 
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without  once  exceeding  the  boundaries  of  the  gardens.     This  Ihigularity  I  have  had 

atteftcd  by  many  who  accompanied  licr  in  her  retreat.     She  divided  her  time  in  the 

mofl  lirange  manner,  fitting  up  always  the  whole  night  long,  dead  as  it  were  to  the 

world,   and  to  the  light  of  day.      She  feenied  occupied  with  nothing  but   her  bodily 

andghoiUy  health,  when  her  fon  Charles   III.,  then  King  of  Naples,  coming  to  the 

throne  in  1 759,  upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  that  ambition  which  did  but  flumber 

in  her  began  to  fiiew  iifelf  anew.     She  again  appeared  at  court,  and  there  exerciled 

for  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  much  influence  as  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V  ,  the  weakcft 

of  monarchs  and  of  hufbands.     Charles  III.  inherited  the  talte  of  his  father  for  St.  Ilde- 

fonfo.     Throughout  his  reign  the  court  came  hither  imnually  during  the  heat  of  the 

dog  days.     It  arrived  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  returned  at  the  beginning  of  Odo- 

ber.     The  fituation  of  St.  Udefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  feparate 

the  two  Caftiles,  and  fronting  ?.  valt  plahi  where  there  is  no  obftacle  to  the  paffage  of 

the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delightful  in  the  fummer  months.     The  mornings 

and  evenings  of  the  hotteft  days  are  agreeably  cool,  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are 

covered  with  fnow  during  a  major  part  of  the  year.     Yet  as  this  palace  is  upwards  of 

twenty  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of  the  road  which  leads  to  it  (that  which  begins 

at  Guadarrama)  croiles  the  broad  tops  of  mouniains,  Irequently  very  ftecp,  it  is  much 

more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  the  chace  and  lolitude  than  to  others.     The  reigning 

queen,  when  oiincefsof  Afturias,  had  an  averfion  for  th:s  place,  which  fhe  manifefted 

upon  all  occafions.    Charles  IV.  coming  to  the  throne  in  1789,  it  was  imagined  St.  Ude- 

fonlo  would  bo  entirely  abandoned.     In  eliedV,  the  firft  fummers  pafl'cd  over  without 

the  court's  vifuing  it,  the  King  being  fatisfied  with  fliort  excurfions  to  it.    By  degrees 

this  repugnance  diminifhed.     The  happy  temperature  of  St.  Udefonfo  has  enforced  its 

rights,  and  the  expeditions  to  this  place  take  place  at  their  ufual  periods      On  my  firft 

appearance,  in  September  1775,  the  court  was  here;  and  here  it  was  that  I  faw  it  for 

the  lail  time  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1793  ;  events  which  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other 

after  that  period,  preventing  my  attendance  there  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure,  which 

was  the  fignal  for  holtilities  between  the  two  powers.     Never  was  this  refidence  more 

brilliar.t  than  on  the  occafiun  of  ihe  vifit  of  the  two  French  princes,  the  Count  d'Artois 

and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,   to  Charles  III.  in  1782,  on  their  way  to  be  prefent  at  tht 

fiepe  of  Gibraltar.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Spain, 

this  was  the  firfl  interview  of  this  defcription.     The  old  monarch,  who  always  had  a 

gnat  portion  of  natural  afl'etrtion,  difplayed  upon  the  occafion  as  much  kindncfs  as  mag- 

iiilicence,  Ihewing  a  folicitude  and  delicacy  upon  account  of^thefe  two  relations,  which 

it  was  diflicult  to  reconcile  witli  his  i;mple  manner; .     The  Comted'Artois  and  all  his 

fuite  had  apaitinaits  in  t!;c  })ahice.     The  whole  houle  was  at  his  fervice.     FJpccial  care 

was  taken  that  his  near  attendants  in  their  drelis,  their  manners,  and  language,  Ihould 

retrace  as  n  nch  as  poflible  the  image  of  his  lather's  coui!.     Thdfe  attentions  had  no 

other  limits  than  what  were  prt-fcnbed  by  the  propriety  ol  not  overwhehning  him  with 

ceremonies,  and  leavitig  him  in  perK  tt  freedom.     Charles  HI.  lived  a  very  regular  life, 

all  his  hours  were  appropriated.     Ikmiing,  filhiug,  prayer,  labour  in  the  cabinet,  every 

thing  waj)  continued  as  before.     The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  went  by  the  name  of 

Dammartin,  was  treated  with  Lis  form,  but  not  with  lefs  affeftion.     Young  and  llraii- 

gers  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanifli  court,  the  two  princes  felt  the  want  of  a  governor, 

and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  care  of  the  Count  of  Montmorin,  the  French  ambail  idor 

at  that  time.     He  was  my  patron.     He  perilhed  by  the  hands  of  cannibals  amid  the 

ftorms  of  the  revolution.     Party  fpirit  afcribed  wrong  condud  to  him  ;  for  me,  I  know 

belt  his  iniefortunes,  and  far  be  from  me  the  fear  of  acknowledging  his  kindnefs,  and 

i'endering 
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rendering  him  that  tribute  of  juftice  and  gratitude  which  I  paid  him  in  his  profperity. 
His  adverfity  but  more  enhances  my  obligations.  I  (hall  therefore  obferve,  that  during 
the  fix  years  of  his  embafly  we  proved  in  him  what  the  Spaniards  wcro  difpofed  to 
doubt,  that  Frenchmen  may  pofTefs  gravity  without  pedantry,  wifdom  without  fternnefs, 
dignity  without  alTumption,  and  prudence  without  timidity.  I  (houid  add,  thit,  re- 
ceived  by  the  King  with  all  that  refpefthe  was  entitled  to,  he  acquiied  the  confidence 
of  the  miniftry,  the  friendfhip  of  the  grandees,  and  the  efteem  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
■notwithftanding  the  refervednefs  of  his  manners,  I  know  none  who  poflTefled  his  intimacy 
but  what  were  highly  prepoiTelTed  in  his  favour.  There  is  no  court  in  Europe  where 
■  the  perfons  of  ambafladors  are  more  generally  known.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  III. 
they  were  even  fubjed  to  an  afliduous  attendance  which  was  ratigding,  particularly  the 
family  ambafladors.  They  almod  all  accompanied  the  court  to  St.  Ildefonfo,  the  Efcu- 
rial,  and  Aranjuez,  and  regularly  attended  the  table  of  the  King  and  his  family.  They 
had  daily  a  private  audience  of  His  Majefty,  both  before  and  after  dinner,  and  the  reft 
of  the  foreign  miniflers  as  well  as  them  were  admitted  for  a  fhort  time  into  ihe  cabinet. 
They  now  make  their  appearance  at  court  no  more  than  twice  in  a  week.  Charles  IV., 
'{till  more  fimple  in  manners  than  his  father.  Has  done  away  with  fuper<tuous  ceremony, 
although  in  his  private  life  he  maintains  the  fame  uniformity  and  regUi  trity.  He  is  as 
partial  to  (hooting  as  Charles  III. ;  but  his  partiality  has  been  renderea  of  much  lefs 
injury  to  the  neighbourhood  oT  his  refidences.  He  has  a  tade  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
agriculture,  as  we  (hall  notice  on  fpeaking  of  Aranjuez,  for  athletic  exercifes,  to  which 
his  (Irength  and  robuft  conftitution  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  mufic,  which  he  as 
well  as  the  Queen,  enjoys  in  very  circumfcribed  parties,  every  evening  alter  returning 
•from  (hooting,  and  being  clofeted  with  one  of  his  minifters ;  for  nothing  is  fo  rare, 
even  at  the  court  of  the  reigning  family,  as  public  rejoicings  and  noify  pleal'ure. 

This  court,  fo  much  retired,  fo  regular  in  its  deportment,  is  very  far  from  being  de- 
ficient either  in  etiquette  or  magnificence.  Charles  HI.,  a  widower  from  1761,  al- 
ways dined  in  public  by  himlelf,  furrounded  by  his  officers.  The  reigning  monarch 
dines  with  the  Queen.  Each  has  behind  their  chair  the  grand  mafler  of  the  houlhold, 
the  chief  almoner,  the  captain  of  the  guards  on  duty,  and  an  exempt  of  the  guards.  They 
are  waited  upon  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  prefence,  who  are  grandees  of  Spain,  one  of 
whom  ferves  the  diHies,  and  the  other  hands  the  wine,  kneeling  on  one  knee.  The 
{iw.  ceremony  is  ufed  by  the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  infants  and 
infantas  by  titled  perfons  in  their  fervice.  The  philofopher  may  fmile  at  this  vilifying 
homage,  but  it  does  not  belong  exclufively  to  Spain.  It  is  well  known  the  fame  forms 
are  made  ufe  of  towards  the  Sovereigns  of  London  and  Vienna,  and  to  their  families, 
where  the  power  of  the  monarch  in  many  refpefts  is  limited.  This  homage,  however, 
is  more  particularly  difplayed  on  gala«days.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and 
lefler  galas.  In  the  time  of  Charles  IIL  there  were  ten  of  the  firft  defcription  every 
year,  to  celebrate  the  birth>days  of  the  King,  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Afturias, 
and  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  the  one  as  foa,  the  other  as  daughter-in-law  of 
the  King.  There  are  now  only  fix ;  four  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  two  for  the 
Prince  of  Anurias  ;  the  other  lefler  or  demi-galast  are  in  honour  of  the  other  princes 
and  princefles  of  the  royal  family,  and  at  prefent  are  twenty-two  in  number.  Thefe 
require  but  little  more  attention  to  drefs  than  (H-dinary  ;  but  at  the  grand  galas,  the 
greateft  pomp  is  difplayed  by  all  except  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  which,  however,  tafte 
does  not  always  prefide.  Every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  court,  from  the  grand 
mailer  to  thofe  who  hold  the  molt  inconfiderable  employments,  have  a  uniform  fuit- 
able  to  their  pbces,  and  which  they  wear  on  thefe  occafions,  on  which  account  thefe 
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are  called  galas  con  uniforme.  In  the  morning  of  thefe  great  days,  all  thofe  who  have 
any  connexion  with  the  court,  whether  by  their  military  fervice,  their  titles,  or  civil 
functions,  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  always  fome  monks,  pafs  before  the  King  and  the  royal 
family,  bending  one  knee  and  kilTrng  the  Monarch's  hand.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  loyalty  and 
homage,  and  renewing  of  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which,  befides  upon  gala  days,  is  alfo  paid 
to  the  monarch  on  returning  thanks  for  any  favour,  or  on  taking  leave  to  execute  his 
orders  any  where  apart  from  his  refidence. 

Republicans,  fhould  they  not  even  be  philofophers,  may  be  allowed  to  fmile  with 
pity  at  thefe  grave  minutiae.  They  yet  are  deferving  of  detail,  as  they  furnifli  additional 
means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  its  pride,  and  its  weakneQ.  This 
abafcment,  which,  without  being  noble,  may  be  looked  upon  as  vilifying,  has,  however, 
nothing  more  revolting  in  it  than  the  ceremonial  at  which  our  ancient  knights  did  not 
difdain  to  kneel,  upon  receiving  the  collar  ;  or,  than  the  invediturc  which,  in  our  days, 
is  accompanied  by  the  fame  aft  of  fubmiOion.  But  what  is  truly  fmgular,  to  fay  no  more 
of  it,  women  of  the  greatelt  dillindtion  not  only  kifs  the  hand  of  the  Monarch,  but  that 
of  all  his  children,  whatever  may  be  their  age  or  fex,  and  the  moft  charming  duchefs 
profl rates  herfelf  before  the  youngeft  infant  even  when  at  the  bread,  and  prefles,  with 
her  lips,  the  little  hand  which  mechanically  receives  or  refufes  the  premature  homage^ 
Thus  is  the  fair-fex  dclUned  to  meet  every  where  with  infult;  denied  in  France  the  pri- 
vilege of  citizcnlhip,  it  has  no  Ihare  in  the  honours  of  freedom.  In  Spain,  it  is  admit- 
ted to  the  honours  appertaining  to  flavery.  I  fliall,  however,  obferve  in  behalf  of  Spanifii 
etiquette,  that  it  favours  the  delicacy  of  the  fair  fex.  Men  kifs  hands  in  public,  but  the 
ladies  only  in  the  inner  apartments.  None  but  the  ladies  who  have  employment  in  the 
,  palace,  kifs  the  hands  of  all  the  royal  family.  The  others,  who  are  received  at  court, 
pay  this  homage  to  no  one  but  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  of  Afturias.  This  clafs  is 
compofed  of  all  the  female  grandees  of  Spain,  and  ladies  of  title ;  which  denomination 
mu(t  not  be  underltood  in  the  fenfe  affixed  to  it  in  France.  It  here  becomes  neceflary 
to  treat  of  the  dij^nilies  and  titles  of  the  court  of  Spain  *. 

Princes  of  the  blood,  as  we  called  them,  have  not  hitherto  been  didinguiihed  as  fuch 
at  this  court.  Next  to  the  Infants  and  Infantas  of  Spain,  and  the  fons,  grandfons,  and 
nephews  of  the  Sovereign,  immediately  come  the  grandees ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Me- 
dina Celi,  the  immediate  and  legitimate  defcendants  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda,  and 
confequently  of  royal  origin,  are  only  grandees  of  Spain.  Thefe  are  divided  into  three 
claffcs,  differing  from  each  other  by  fuch  trifling  di(Un6Uons  as  are  fcarely  worth  notice. 
All  the  grandees  of  Spain,  of  whatever  clafs  they  may  be,  are  covered  in  prefence  of  the 
King,  aiid  have  the  title  uf  Excellence  ;  when  they  pals  the  guard-room  x  perfon  in 
waiting  (lamps  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  thecentinel  <o  port  arms  ;  in 
thefe  are  comprehended  all  their  prerogatives.  Beyond  this,  they  have  no  honorary  dif. 
tinftion  pertaining  to  Jitir  title.  They  do  not  form  a  body,  as  formerly  the  dukes  and 
peers  of  France.  It  fcems  as  though  the  Kings  of  Spain,  unable  to  deprive  this  order  of 
its  hereditary  dignity,  were  deHrous,  in  revenge,  of  keeping  them  in  entire  dependance, 

*  Certain  rigid  republicans  have  looked  upon,  at  lead  as  ftipeifluuiiS,  the  preceding  and  following  details. 
'1  readily  gri<iit  dieir  philofophy  tl)e  right  of  a  fmile  of  contempt,  but  it  is  not  fur  ihem  alone  I  write  ;  to- 
iomc  ot'  my  readers  they  may  be  iiiterelting  :  (hort  would  be  the  works  that  (hould  contain  thofe  things  only 
with  which  every  body  would  be  pleafcd  {  the  mod  famous  books  cannot  boalt  fo  much.  Of  what  value 
to  mcichantsare  the  philofophical  declamations  of  RaynaU  which  however,  in  gieat  meafiirei  made  his  for- 
tune \  Ot  wliat  value  to  fprigs  of  faihion  the  calculations  wiili  which  his  work  ia  replete  \  In  the  immor* 
tal  works  of  Montefouieu,  deep  thinkers  look  upon  his  epigrammatic  faUa's  as  fuperfluous  ;  whereas  the  ladies 
and  their  beaux  would  willingly  difpcHfc  with  hi*  learned  differtation  ou  the  cltabliflimeiit  of  the  Franks  in 
GauL 
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and  fubjrcl  to  tli<  ir  caprice  for  any  ;uldiiional  liiflre.  There  is  no  place  which  is  ex- 
clufively  attached  to  ihcir  rank,  if  wo  except  that  of  f;ninkl  maUcr,  that  of  grand 
equerry,  and  that  o^finvillcr  Jc  corfts,  whic'i  hi?  fcino  roliition  with  rhf  pl.icf  of  grand 
chaniborh\in,  and  t lie  coinniiflion  of  captain  of  halDer.lijis;  and  ihcfe  places,  as  well 
as  all  file  others,  aro  conKrrcd  foKIy  at  the  Ivin^^'s  plcafurc  ;  but  there  are  feveral  others 
•which  infallibly  load  to  the  rank  of  grandee. 

The  ba;id  of  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  on  duty  is  for  the  moll  part  conipofed  of 
grandees;  but  there  an:  alio  fome  perfons  of  quality,  who,  without  the  forme  ja  ik, 
obtain  this  dignity.  It  is  tiui*,  none  of  the  latter  are  cni|>loyed  inim  diat.'ly  .h>nr  the 
perfon  of  the  Sovereign,  «  r  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  Oueen  and  ihc  IViucelsof 
Alfuriasare  fcrved  by  none  but  grandccss. 

The  (^ueen  has  other  fi-males  of  a  lefs  ilhilrious  rank  for  her  internal  fervice  :  tlicfe 
are  ladies  of  didinguiflicd  families,  which,  under  the  name  of  Carmeridos,  ad  nearly  in 
the  characler  of  chamber- niiirls. 

As  to  the  grandees  of  either  fox  attached  to  the  King's  perfon,  they  are  taken  indif- 
tinctly  from  either  of  the  three  claifes;  there  are  fome  whofe  extradion  is  from  the 
moil  ancient  and  ilKidriout.  fanii  it>,  and  who  belong  to  the  two  laiter  orders,  but 
who  do  not  crteem  themUKc*  inf.iior  iipon  that  aceiun'.  rhilij)  V.,  wlio  conferred 
many  titks  of  grandee,  creattd  not  uiie  i,f  eithsr  of  the  fecond  or  third  clal's.  He  con- 
tended for  a  long  time  f<^r  the  cro\»  n,  as  well  againf?  internal  as  external  enemies  ;  and, 
when  he  came  into  polTillloii,  he  look- d  upon  the  favours  V.-  had  to  dillribute  as  adual 
rewards  for  very  fignal  lervites,  eiiher  of  a  political  or  niilit.ir)'  natun  ;  and,  doubtl'fs, 
thought  he  ou;ht  to  proportion  his  gratitude  to  the  i:nportanceof  the  fervices  rendered  ; 
or,  pcfliblv,  the  hauginineCs  which  he  brought  witii  h  tn  from  Vei failles  to  Madrid, 
made  him  fancy,  that  ihofe  who  had  had  the  honour  of  being  lerviceable  to  him,  had  a 
right  to  fl(  p  at  once  into  the  molt  ilhiflrious  rank.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  imitated  his  example;  but  C'diaileslll.  has  revived  a  dillinclion  alinoll  imagi- 
nary, wliich  was  falling  into  oblivion  ;  and,  in  the  laft  promotions,  created  fovcral 
grandees  of  the  fecond  clals. 

They  do  not  all  enioy  tlie  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the  royal  prefence,  except 
when  they  are  received  for  the  firit  time,  and  when  thev  accompany  His  IMajelty  at  any 
ceremony.  This  honour  docs  nor,  however,  belong  to  them  excluiively  ;  they  enjoy  it 
in  common  with  the  nuncio,  the  family,  ambaifadors,  and  fouie  generals  of  orders,  who 
have  the  title  of  Excellence  as  well,  ;.nd  as  long  as  th'  ir  dignity  continues  are  by  thefe 
two  circomdanecs  allimilated  to  the  real  grandees.  Thus,  there  is  not  one  finglc  in- 
vention of  human  vanity  w  hich  cowled  humility  difdains  to  far.dily  by  its  adoption. 

There  are  fom?  tkles  of  grandee  that  become  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  pofTefTor, 
and  fome  obtain  that  honour  for  themfelves  and  their  defcendants  only.  'Ihefe  bear 
the  title  of  Excellence,  but  are  not  covered  in  prefence  of  the  King.  A  more  marked 
diflinclion  in  the  different  claffes  of  grandee,  and  which  is  not  founded  upon  law,  but 
more  imperious  cultom,  is  that  which  the  grandees  of  ancient  families  cflal)lifh  betweei\ 
themfelves  and  thofe  of  more  modern  or  lefs  illuitrious  extradion.  The  firll  fpeik  to 
e:ich  other  in  the  fingular  number  on  all  occafions,  and  whatever  may  be  the  diflerenco 
in  their  ages,  or  the  places  they  hold.  1  have  more  than  once  he;ird  iuch  young  gran- 
dees, who  fcarcely  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  ipeak  in  this  apparently  familiar  manner  to 
the  niinifler  of  war,  who,  at  the  time,  happened  to  bo  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Had  he  been 
of  lefs  illuflrious  extradion,  they  would  have  given  him  refpedfully  the  title  of  "  your 
Excellency."  They  thou  and  thce'd  him.  becaufe  by  birth  he  was  on  a  level  with  them- 
felves.    And  an  additional  proof  of  that  trivial  axiom,  extremes  meet.     A  flrong  avcrfion 
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to  every  fort  of  diftlnftion,  and  a  defire  of  equalizing  every  thing,  caufed  the  French  to 
adopt  the  fame  habit  during  »hc  H:  'olution.  In  Spain,  among  the  chief  grandees,  it 
has  become  the  mol  lubtilc  diflinftion  that  pride  can  fuggeft.  They  have  placed  it  in 
the  fummit  of  thp  pyramid  of  nobility.  But  thefe  great  privileged  perfons  are  not  pro. 
digal  of  this  honourable  familiarity.  In  converfation,  in  cpiftolary  correfpondence  with 
the  great,  who.n  they  do  not  deem  their  equals,  they  ceremonioufly  give  and  receive  the 
title  of  excclknci.  New  grandees  of  Spain  folicit,  as  a  favour,  the  honour  of  being  thou 
andtbce'd,  and  (hould  they  at  laft  obtain  it,  confider  it  as  a  triumph  ;  the  new  grandees 
folicit  the  honour  of  fpeaking  to  each  other  in  the  fmgular  number,  as  they  would  do  the 
favour  of  the  fovereign. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  firft  refidence  in  Spain,  I  favv  a  ftriking  example  of  this.  The 
old  Duke  of  Lofada,  who  was  then  ftimiller  de  corps.,  and  who,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
real  friend  of  which  Charles  HI.  could  boaft,  had  accompanied  him  in  his  youth,  when 
he  left  Madrid  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  His  extraction  was  from  the  inferior  nobility.  In  time,  he  was  loaded  with 
dignities,  and  made  a  grandee.  Coming  back  again  to  Madrid  with  the  fame  prince, 
on  his  acceillon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  it  war  with  great  difficulty,  notwlthftanding  the 
favour  he  enjoyed,  that  he,  at  length,  attained  the  diftindion  of  being  fpoke  to  in  the 
(ingular  number  by  the  individuals  of  the  an  Jent  race.  The  King  himfelf,  in  order  to 
procure  his  initiation  to  this  privilege,  inte  -ofing  in  his  behalf,  not  by  ufmg  his  autho- 
rity, for  that  would  have  been  ineffeftual,  but  by  t  'reaty  and  folicitation.  On  other 
occafions,  this  familiarity  is  fometimes  fpontanec!"  granted  by  the  mod  diftinguiflied 
grandees  to  branches  of  fomeilluftrious  houfes,  w  lo  have  not  yet  obtained  the  title,  and 
who,  thinking  they  have  well-founded  pre-  ',  'ions  to  fuch  an !;  j  lour,  are  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  o{ cafas  aggraviadasj— injured  amiLrs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fovereign  and 
his  family  treat  all  their  fubjefts,  who  are  about  their  perfons,  or  approach  them,  with 
familiarity  ;  this  is  at  once  a  teftimony  of  benevolence  and  fuperiorily.  All  diftinftioti 
is  loft  before  them  ;  and  all  Spaniards  of  whatfoever  clafs,  ftation,  age,  or  fex,  whether 
grandees,  mniriltratcs,  prelates,  or  married  women,  young  or  old,  are  indifcriminately 
addrefl'cd  in  tli ,»  fingular  number  ;  and  would  anticipate  difgrace  if,  in  addrefling  them, 
the  royal  family  fliould  decorate  them  vith  thofc  honorary  titles,  of  which  othcrwife 
they  are  fo  jealous. 

The  title  of  grandee,  when  hereditary,  is  fo  in  both  males  and  females,  unlefs  the  pa- 
tent formally  exprefles  the  contrary.  There  are  many  houfes.  in  Spain  that,  by  mar- 
riages with  heirelVes  to  this  title,  have  ten  or  twelve  hats  ;  which  is  the  vulgar  term  to 
denote  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain.  But  the  head  of  thefe  houfes  has  not  the 
power  of  diftributing  the  h-'ts  among  his  children.  The  right  of  primogeniture  is  eftab- 
liftied.  There  are  but  few  f'  ;r'  es,  in  which  the  fecond  fon  has  a  title  and  a  grandeefliip 
in  his  own  right.  All  the  ciueft  fons  of  grandees  receive  by  anticipation,  the  title  of 
excellence,  but  not  their  brothers  j  they  funply  bear  the  name  of  their  family,  preceded 
by  that  they  received  in  baptifm,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  wlun-c  the 
brother  of  Lord  Chatham  is  called  William  Pitt ;  the  brother  of  Lord  Holland,  (Jii.u  los 
Fox. 

This  diftinftion  muft  not  bo  loft  fijjht  of  by  a  ftranger,  who  does  not  wifli  to  be  dc- 
ccivi'd  by  the  vain  words  count  and  marquis.  There  are  many  grandees  of  Spain  wiici 
have  no  other  title.  There  is  no  mark  of  extraordinary  diftindion  in  that  of  duke.  It 
is  givju  according  to  the  plealure  of  the  fovereign,  when  he  confers  the  title  of  grandee, 
even  to  the  fecond  cial's,  of  which  there  are  recent  examples}  the  patent  alone  is  a  little 
jiiore  expenfive. 
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The  title  of  Prince  belonged  hitherto  exclufively  to  the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  Alf 
ihofe  who  were  decorated  therewith  at  the  court  of  Spain  were  foreigners.  The  Duke 
de  la  AlcudJa,  who,  on  account  of  the  fipnature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  was  called  El  Principe  de  la  Pas,  is  the  firil  inflance  of  a  King  of  Spain  granting  that 
title.  Is  it  the  importance  of  the  fervice  rendered  to  his  country  upon  this  occafion,  which 
earneiMiiin  tliis  exception  ?  or,  is  favour,  when  at  its  height,  always  fecure  of  it  in  fpite 
of  laws  and  cullom  ? 

Formerly  there  was  a  fort  of  hierarchy  in  the  order  of  titled  nobility.  The  Barons 
(which  are  not  to  be  coivfouiuied  with  the  ancient  Varroncs,)  wliich  were  mot  with,  and 
aie  dill  found  in  Arra^on,  were  of  the  lowcft  clafs  ;  to  thele  lucceeded  Vijhimts  ;  then 
C/unts  and  lau  and  chief  were  ALirqui/is.  Formerly  it  was  requiiite  to  bo  a  Viftouiit 
before  a  perfon  could  become  a  Mart^uis,  according  to  the  ordtr  of  the  titles  of  Caf- 
tile.  But  all  thcle  diilinctions  have  now  been  done  away  with  ;  and  fnnple  plebeians  lit 
this  century,  without  any  intermediary  flep,  have  been  railed  to  the  rank  of  Count  and 
Marquis.  But  much  is  wanting  of  all  thofc  being  grandees  of  Sp;un  who  are  invelled 
with  thefe  digniti':-s.  Moll  of  tlicm  are  no  more  than  what  are  called  tituios^  or  titUs  of 
Caftile.  Theie  titles  prove  not  an  ilkillrious  race,  but  the  favour  of  the  Ibvereign,  com- 
monly the  reward  of  iome  important  fervice.  The  King  generally  grants  to  him  whom 
he  thus  honours,  the  liberty  citder  of  applying  his  title  to  one  of  liis  eftates,  or  to  his 
family  name  ;  fometiraes  even  he  adds  a  denomination  which  denotes  the  fervice  he 
V'iflies  to  recumpenfe.  Thus,  under  Philip  V.  Admiral  Navarro,  who  commanded  the 
Spani/h  fquadrcn  at  the  battle  of  Toulon,  received,  gratuitouQy  enough,  the  title  of 
Marquis  de LiVittoria  ;  he,  who  in  1759,  elcortcd  Charles  III.  from  Naples  to  Barce- 
lona, that  of  Auirfjuis  del  Real  Tranfportc  \  and  more  recently,  during  the  laft  reign, 
the  minifter  of  the  Indies  took  that  of  Marquis  de  la  Scnora,  from  the  name  of  a  colony 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vermillion  Sea,  which  his  zeal  and  talents  had  acquii'ed  to 
his  country  by  peopling  and  improving  it,  and  by  freeing  the  whole  fettlement  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  lavages;  and  thus  amagiflrate  named  Carjfio  received  tlie  title  of 
Marqtiis  de  la  Corona,  as  a  reconipence  i'ov  lervices  rendered  the  crown  in  reclaiming 
certain  property  in  land,  of  which  it  had  been  unjullly  dilpoiVeited ;  thus  fome 
grandees  of  Spain  add  to  their  titles  fuch  names  as  call  to  mind  any  glorious  or  impor- 
tant tranfadion  in  which  they  have  fi^fured.  'llie  Duke  de  Crillon,  following  this  me- 
thod,  after  taking  the  fortrel's  of  Manon.  prvlerved  the  remembrance  of  it  by  addiri;^ 
that  name  to  his  own  :  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  owes,  as  we  have  belore  mentioned, 
this  title  to  the  moll  important,  and  podibly  the  nH»il  fortunate  cireumllancc  of  his  ad- 
miniltration.  '1  hele  titles  have  ibmewhat  of  grandeur,  fomewhat  Roman  in  their  ob- 
je£l ;  and,  and  if  they  depend  in  meafure  upon  the  caprice  of  fortune,  they  are  much  lelj 
dependant  on  favour  than  the  rell. 

The  titlesof  Caflile  give  to  thofe  who  bear  them,  and  to  their  wives,  the  qualification 
of  Lordfliip,  Vthf.ra  Senoria,  by  contraction  fpoken  Ullia.  The  relul.d  of  iliis  in  ii*i;U. 
ters  of  ceremony  carries  with  it  a  mortification  ;  hut  the  greater  pwl  are  too  reaibu-ibL* 
to  require,  or  even  fuffer  it  from  their  equals,  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  Ibciety  ; 
though  their  inferiors  bellow  this  honour  upon  them  very  laviflily.  There  are  every 
where  flatterers,  as  well  as  perfons  who  love  to  be  flatteretl.  But  thofe  who  are  more 
particularly  exaft  in  rendering  »hem  their  due  In  this  relpeil,  are  fucli  as  have  a  right 
to  the  title  of  exallemy  in  return,  and  delight  in  the  gratifying  dilUndion. 

There  is  a  title  between  this  and  lordlhip ;  'hat  of  U//ia  lllujtrijjima  (moll  illuHrious 
lordfhip,)  which  is  given  to  archbiftiops,  bilhops,  the  principal  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  {ciWQiCamariJlaSf)  and  to  the  prefident  of  the  two  fupreme  tribunals,  called 
the  Chanci  nes. 

The 
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ITie  dignity  of  grandee,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  marquis  and  count  of  Caftile  are  not 
only  unaccompanied  with  any  pecuniary  advantage,  but  are  not  even  beftowed  gratis. 
Thofe  who  obtain  tliem,  unlefs  formally  difpenfed  from  it,  pay  a  duty  which  has  been 
received  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  known  by  the  appellation  oi Demi- Annates. 

The  grandees  pay  about  twenty-five  thou(knd  livres  (i,o4ol.)  This  duty  is  paid  as 
often  as  the  title  defceuds,  and  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  grea'.er  or  lefs  diftance 
between  him  who  inherits  it,  and  the  perfon  from  whom  it  is  derived ,  Befides  the  duty 
on  taking  up  the  title,  the  grandees  annually  pay  another  under  the  name  of  laiizas. 
'Ihis  is  the  remains  and  faint  image  of  the  military  fervice,  which  the  great  vafl'als  of  the 
crown  formerly  performed,  by  furnifhing  a  certain  number  of  fpjars.  Foreigners,  who 
are  grandees  of  Spain,  are  exempt. 

According  to  an  arrangement  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Verfaillcs,  fince  the  fame  family  has  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  two  thrones,  the  grandees 
of  Spain  ranked  with  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France.  This  acknowledgment  of  equality 
was  not  obtained  without  much  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  former.  When  the  quef- 
tion  was  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  duke  of  Arcos,  in  the 
name  of  tl>e  grandees,  remonllrated  againfl  it  to  that  monarch  in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 
Me  aflt'rted,  that  the  grandees  could  not  but  be  greatly  furprifed  and  offended  at  finding 
thcmfelvcs  confidered  as  on  a  level  with  the  peers  of  France.  At  their  own  court,  faid 
the  duke,  the  grandees  fee  no  one  between  them  and  the  throne,  but  the  .fons  of  their 
fovcrcign,  whiKl  he  peers  of  France  mull  give  place,  firft  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
next  to  the  legiiimatcd  princes,  and  laftly  even  to  foreign  ones,  not  only  to  thofe  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  but  alfo  to  thofe  who,  although  defcended  from  royal  families,  hold 
places  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  France,  fuch  as  the  Dukes  of  Loraine,  de  Bouillon, 
and  others. 

On  the  oppofite  fide,  the  grandees  in  Spain  conftituted  the  firft  order  of  fubjeds 
immediately  alter  the  royal  family.  He  gave  inftances  of  kings  of  Spain,  and  even  of 
emperors,  who  had  treated  thorn  as  equals  with  the  princes  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
proved  that  the  grandees  had  always  enjoyed  the  fame  honours  as  the  princes  defcended 
from  fovcreigns,  whrn  Miey  were  not  royal;  that,  when  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain 
had  named  rcprefentativos,  thofe  of  France  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  thofe  of  Spain 
grandees ;  without  the  leaft  ditfurencc  being  made  in  the  refped  and  honours  paid  to 
each.  From  all  ihcfe  proofs  the  duke  concluded,  that  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain 
corrcfponded  with  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  France,  and  not  with  that  of  the 
peers. 

Thcfe  argu'.nen's  were  but  ill  received  by  Philip,  who  had  contraQed  at  the  court  of 
his  grandfather  a  tafte  for  defpntil'm.  The  anfwer  he  returned  to  the  duke  was,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  go  and  fignalizo  his  zeal  with  the  army  in  Flanders.  This  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  duke,  on  his  return  through  Paris,  was  the  tirit  who  defilled  from  the 
pii  u iilions  of  which  he  had  been  the  advocate,  lie  made  the  firll  vifit  to  the  princes 
of  iliL-  blood,  gave  them  the  title  of  lli^htufs.,  without  receiving  the  fame,  and  addrefl'ed 
the  dukes  and  peers  by  the  title  of  i',.V(v//n/iV,  without  requiring  more  in  return  ;  uiuii 
the  caufe  of  tlie  grandi'es  was  loft  for  over. 

Their  number  r.ipidly  incroal'ed  ;  their  dignity  was  granted  to  feveral  foreign  noble- 
men; and,  as  all  things  are  dinuniflied  in  value  by  being  nmltiplied,  the  grandees  have 
becomo  accuftomed,  by  degrees,  to  foe  themi'elves  confidered  as  on  a  level  with  the 
dukes  and  peers  of  France.  Wo  are  not  to  fupi)ofe,  however,  that  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  who  dtrivc  their  dignity  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  do  not  think  themfelvcs 
iuperior  to  others,  as  in  Germany  the  princes  of  ancient  families  cfteeni  themfelves  niore 
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noble  than  thofe  who  were  created  by  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  but  this  diffe- 
rence, fo  flattering  to  vanity  in  ffcret,  vaniflies  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and 
efpecially  from  thofe  of  the  fovereign. 

Thefe  grandees,  poflefled  of  high  notions  of  their  ov^  dignity,  in  other  rcfpcfts  are 
extremely  afi'able  and  obliging.  They  are  void  of  that  repulfive  pride  attributed  to  them 
in  Europe.  Many  of  them  fubftitute  a  gentlenefs  of  manners  and  goodnefs  of  heart, 
inftead  of  that  haughty  and  forbidding  dignity,  common  to  the  poblemen  of  other  coun- 
tries. Not  but  that  they  poflefs,  if  not  a  motive,  at  leaft  an  cxcufe  for  airs  of  pride, 
in  high  employments,  illudrious  birth,  and  immenfe  fortunes.  Indeed  with  refpedt  to 
the  latter,  they  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  molt  opulent  at  the  court  of  France,  even 
before  the  Revolution. 

Except  thofe  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  were  no  fortunes  at  Verfaillcs  to 
be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  Duke 
D'Offuna,  the  Count  Altamira,  or  the  Duke  of  Infantado.  But  their  appearance  fel- 
dom  correfponds  with  their  fortune.  They  do  not  ruin  themfclves  as  in  France,  in 
country  boxes,  entertainments  and  Engliih  gardens,  and  as  to  the  luxury  of  fplcndid 
furnitures,  it  is  unknown  :  their  pomp  is  more  obfcure,  but  perhaps  not  lels  expenfive. 
Numerous  fets  of  mules,  rich  liveries  which  are  difplayed  but  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  a  multitude  of  fervants,  are  their  principal  articles  of  expence.  The  management 
of  their  eflates  is  alfo  very  coflly  to  them.  They  have  ftewards,  treafurers,  and  various 
ofSoers,  like  petty  fovcrcigns.  They  keep  in  their  pay,  not  only  the  fervants  grown  old 
in  their  fcrvice,  but  thofe  even  of  their  fathers,  and  the  families  whence  tiiey  inherit, 
and  even  provide  for  the  fubfiflence  of  their  relations.  The  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  died 
in  1780,  maintained  thus  three  thoufand  perfons.  This  magnificence  which  difguifes 
iifelf  under  the  veil  of  charity,  appears  to  have  more  than  one  inconvenience ;  it  en- 
courages idlenefs  and  caufes  wafle  and  extravagance,  which,  while  dependants  are  thus 
multiplied,  muft  cfcape  the  mod  careful  vigilance.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  there  are 
fewer  great  families  ruined  in  Spain  than  in  mod  other  countries.  The  funplicity  of 
their  manners,  their  little  tafte  for  habitual  oftontatlon,  and  the  fcarcityof  fumptuous 
entertainments,  are  great  fafeguards  of  their  fortunes.  But  when  defirous  of  imitating 
the  example  of  thofe  of  other  courts,  their  fplcndour  i .  c<,v/il  to  that  of  the  moll  bt iU 
llant.  This  may  be  judged  of  by  the  appearance  fonie  !:-.*(>  made  in  foreign  countries 
when  the  dignity  of  their  nation  required  a  difplay  of  magnificence. 

They  have  hitherto  indeed  but  little  trod  the  paths  of  ambition.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  divided  between  the  two  princes  wlioafpired  to  tlie  throne, 
their  paflions  being  roufed,  they  made  eiforts  and  difplayed  talents,  which  were  not  al- 
ways employed  ii;  that  courfe  which  fuccels  determined  to  be  the  beft,  but  whicli  proved 
that  the  latter  nigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria  had  not  benumbed  their 
faculties.  A  kind  of  fupinenefs,  which  has  continue  1  half  a  century,  has  fucceeded 
to  this  fermentation  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  111.  u\ey  fhook  it  oil",  and  pmved  that 
the  mofl  diftingiiifhed  fubjcds  in  a  nation  are  not  always  the  moil  ulelefs.  Tlicy  em- 
braced with  eagerncfs  tlie  profcflion  of  arms,  which  in  fad  oll'ered  but  few  temptations^ 
and  which  in  Spain  is  more  full  of  confiraint  for  courtiers  than  it  was  in  France. 

At  this  moment,  among  tiglity  lieutenants  general  which  tliere  are,  are  twenty  gran- 
dees ;  and  General  Count  de  la  Union,  who  atter  feveral  defeats  perilhed  glorioully  oa 
the  field  of  battle,  fighting  againll  us,  was  one  of  (heir  order.  In  the  political  depart- 
ment they  had  in  the  time  of  Charles  III.,  more  than  one  dillinguifhcd  (latelman  to  tioafl 
of,  a  Count  D'Aranda,  yet  .'egretted  ;  Count  Fernan  Nunez,  whom  death  ravilh.-d  at 
the  indant  he  was  about  to  retain  among  us ;  a  Duke  dc  Villalicrmufa,  kc.  Sue. 
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Some  years  pad  the  Duke  D'Ofluna  was  nominated  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Vien- 
na, and  the  Duke  del  jPargue  to  Peterlhurg,  but  did  not  proceed  to  their  diftinaticrs  :  ' 
at  prefent  no  more  than  thefe  grandees  are  employed  beyond  the  frontiers ;  the  Count 
de  Campo  Alanzo,  as  ambaflador  at  Lifhon ;  the  Prince  of  Caflel  Franco  at  Vienna, 
and  the  Duke  de  Trias  at  London  ;  the  firfl  of  thefe  however,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
grandeefhip  but  lately,  and  the  fecond  is  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  *. 

None  are  however  occupied  with  any  diplomatic  miflion  atthisinftr  t,  acircumdance 
which  has  not  happened  before  fmcc  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  as  up  to  th© 
period  of  the  Revolution  Spain  was  conftantly  reprefented  at  Verfailles  by  a  grandee. 

It  appears  for  a  long  time  back  to  have  been  thefecret  pratllice  of  this  court  nc':cr  to 
grant  fituations  to  her  grandees  which  might  put  any  great  power  in  their  harids,  and 
from  this  pratflice  flic  has  fwcrved  only  upon  very  particular  occafions.  Fop  example  it 
has  fcarcely  ever  happemed  that  one  of  ihofe  American  vice-royalties  which  for  pomp, 
homage,  and  authority,  are  on  a  p?^  with  real  fovereignties  for  the  time,  and  equal 
by  the  means  whether  legal  or  illegal,  of  acquiring  wealth  to  the  moft;  lucrative  ofiices 
of  the  revenue  ;  it  has,  I  fay,  fcarcely  ever  happened  that  an  appointment  of  this  impor- 
tance has  ever  been  confided  to  a  grandee  ;  cither  on  account  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  mo- 
narch who  may  dread  fo  great  an  accumulation  of  title  in  one  perfon,  or  becaufe  he  would 
fee  with  regret  the  abfenee  of  any,  whofe  prcfcnce  added  brilliancy  to  the  fplendour  of 
his  throne. 

TkJe  body  of  the  grandees  furniflies  at  prefent  but  few  membei's  to  the  church,  the 
dignities  of  whicli  are  not,  as  in  many  other  catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  engroffed  by 
a  few  individuals  of  the  principal  nobility.  The  only  dignity  with  which  any  of  them 
is  at  prefent  inverted,  is  that  of  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  who  at  the  court  of  Spain  per- 
forms the  funt^ions  of  grand  almoner  t-  He  who  holds  this  place  is  conftantly  in  wait- 
ing near  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  No  other  grandees,  except  thole  in  adual  fervice, 
arc  near  the  monarch  j  the  remainder  have  their  fixed  refidence  at  Madrid,  whence  they 
are  abfent  but  for  a  fliort  time  to  pay  their  court.  A  few  refide  in  the  capitals  of  the 
provinces  J  but  I  know  none  who  habitually  refide  on  their  eftates. 

The  dignity  of  grandee  is  not  diftinguillKtl  by  any  exterior  infignla.  Thofe  of  its 
order  who  are  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  wear  a  golden  key  the  fame  as  the  reft.  There 
arc  fix  orders  of  knighthood  in  Spain,  befidcs  the  order  of  Malta ;  but  not  one  to  which 
the  grandees  have  an  exclufivc  right.  The  moft  diftiri- uiflicd  is  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece,  founded  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  which  the  court  of  Vienna 
continues  to  confer  in  concurrence  with  that  of  Madrid,  although  ti  o  former  had  re- 
nounced this  prerogative,  by  the  treaty  which  terminated  tlie  great  qu<urel  between 
P'lilip  V.  and  the  archduke.  The  number  of  knights  oi  nv:  golden  fleece  is  wry  li- 
mited in  Spain.  In  no  other  order  of  Europe  has  the  jM-ido  of  nobility  been  more 
fcrupulous  J  it  is  only  lately  that  this  decoration  has  been  granted  to  fome  miniftcrs  of 
ftate  who  were  net  of  an  illullrious  family. 

There  are  alfo  f  lur  other  military  orders,  founded  at  the  time  of  the  cruHides;  and 
fince  tliL  time  of  I'Vrdinaiui  the  Catholic,  the  king  has  beet)  v/rand  mailer  of  them  .i!l. 
They  are  thofe  of  Sn/itiir^n,  Cu!olrai\j,  Montczj,  and  J/ccDiUra.  The  three  firft  are 
dillinguilheu  by  a  red  ribbon,  and  the  laft  by  a  green  one.     Thefe  four  orders  have 

*  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Rcvohition,  the  embaffy  to  France  was  always  filled  by  a  graiulee  who  was  gene* 
rally  admitted  into  the  ordtr  of  the  Ilcly  Gliolt. 

f  Tile  p-JtriarcKatc  of  the  Indies  and  j.',rand  almonerfliip  of  the  court  has  been  veiled  for  fome  years  in 
Cardinal  Sentmaiiat,  a  defcCMtlaiit  of  that  Marq  lis  de  Ciiftei  dos  Rios  ambaflador  at  thi.  comt  of  Luuia 
XIV. I  itt  the  time  uf  the  ariivjl  of  the  will  of  Chaiks  11.^  the  firll  gvnudcu  created  by  I'hilip  V. 
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commanderies,  which  ate  conferred  by  the  klnj^.  Sant  Iigo  has  ei^hty-feven,  the  richeft 
of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  200,000  rials  a  year ;  Calatrava  fifty  five,  one  of 
which  is  valued  at  358,000  rials  annually.  Montoza  has  but  thirteen  and  Alcantara 
thirty-feven,  the  commanderies  of  the  two  lattp.r  orders  are  the  leaft  confuierable  of 
the  whole.  They  were  for  a  long  time  given  to  every  clats  of  pcrfons,  provided  they 
could  bring  the  requifite  proofs.  Charles  III.  recalled  them  to  liie  Ipirit  of.  their  firlt 
inflitution,  and  reftrlfted  the  grant  of  then'  to  tnilitwry  men.  Upon  tliis  an  honourable 
<iilliH£Vion  for  the  reft  of  the  fubjeds  was  /anting.  This  he  fupivied  in  17  1  by  creat- 
ing a  fifth  order,  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  conception  of  ibe  virgin. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  clafles  :  that  of  the  great  croiles  and  fimple  knights.  The  great 
crofles  wear  the  great  ribband  of  the  order,  fky-bluo,  edged  with  white.  On  days  of 
c  remony  they  are  clothed  in  a  long  mantle  of  thefe  two  col.iurs,  and  wear  a  collar  upon 
which  are  alternatively  difplayed  the  arms  of  Caltile  and  the  king's  cypher. 

The  number  of  the  great  crofles  fliould  bo  limited  to  fixty,  according  to  the  flatutes 
of  the  (  rder;  it  confifts  at  prefent  of  eighty  three  including  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  and  fome  foreigners.  Wlion  the  order  was  firft  eltaolidied  the  members  were 
chofen  from  among  the  grandees,  exctpt  two  of  the  great  oiHcers,  of  the  order.  A 
fliort  time  afterwards  ihe  king  made  an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  favour  of  his  marine 
niiuil^er,  the  marquis  of  CalKjan.  This  exception  was  afterwards  extended  :  thougn 
the  order  is  flill  confined  to  the  moft  eminent  perfonagcs  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the 
niinifters  and  lome  general  officers,  diftinguilhed  either  by  their  zeal  or  ferviccs. 

The  fimpSe  knights  were  two  hundred  in  number,  each  enjoying  a  penfion  of  four 
thoufand  rials  about  forty  pounds).  A  few  years  fince  the  king  beftowtd  this  Icfll-r  order 
upon  fome  perfons  in  France,  not  includud  in  the  two  hundred.  On  their  account  they 
departed  from  the  llatu.e  which  rendered  this  order  incompatible  with  all  others,  by 
permitting  ii  to  be  afTociated  with  the  crofs  of  St.  Louis. 

In  addition  to  the  orders  for  men,  the  queen  in  1792  inftituted  one  which  bears  her 
name  Maria  Luija  in  favour  of  the  fair  fex ;  it  coufills  of  fixty  ladits,  principally 
grandees.  In  t!:e  felccUon  of  its  firll  members  favour  alone  aj)pears  to  have  pre- 
dominated. 

I'roofs  of  nobility  are  nccclVary  to  qualify  for  the  fmall  order  of  Charle.;  HI  ,  as  well 
as  the  four  military  ones ;  but  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtahied  one  is  led  to 
Jcuht  this;  altlioiigli  no  great  efforts  of  intrigue  are  requifite  to  elude  this  law;  .is  no- 
bility in  moll  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  is  not  difficult  to  e'Jablilh.  And  it  is  fufiicient 
that  he  who  alpires  to  this  (iiftinction  prove  himfelf,  and  his  aiiceftors,  to  have  lived 
nobly,  without  liaving  exerciied  any  of  the  fmall  number  of  pr()fellion,Sj  wiiich  law  and 
prejudice  declare  to  be  vile ;  he  is  then  reputed  a  gentleman  by  defcent ;  hi(Li!p;  for 
in  Spain  nobility  by  creation  is  unknown.  Somi  humouriltshave  obferved,  that  there 
arc  whole  provinces  of  which  all  the  inhabifants  are  gentlemen:  nor  io  this  any  great 
exaggeration.  I'hilip  V.  ennobled  nil  the  Bilcayans.  All  the  Aflurians  're  believed  to 
be  deicendcd  from  'he  ancient  Goths,  who  took  refuge  in  tiie  mountains  of  Ailuria, 
and  were  never  lubjccKc  by  the  Moors,  and  are  reputed  noble  on  account  of  this 
hnu'iurabl:  origin.  Bui  there  cannot  be  a  njore  glaring  abfin-dity  ih.ui  t<»  imi,'ii>e  that 
two  or  three  hutulred  thnuluid  men  who  fettled  iome  cmturi.  s  ago  in  a  fn.all  provhice, 
are  ull  noblf  in  tli.-  Ilrict  tiK-aning  of  the  word.  If  all  men  were  of  tlie  faiiij  height, 
the  words  giant  and  dw.;rf  would  be  obliterated  fro'U  the  dicHon.iry.  Nobilitv  noci'lfa- 
rily  fuptxjfes  a  more  iiumerous  clafs,  who  are  lels  noble,  not  it  is  true  of  that  defcription, 
condenmed  iu  fome  plac<  s  by  ahlurd  la»vs  to  a  fp^cies  of  aba(e:iu':it,  but  obfcure  inlu. 
bitants  inferior  tu  a  Ihull  nwnibcr  in  credit  and  conlideraiion.     I'hui,  in  fatt,  there  are 
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in  Blfcay  and  Afturia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  diftinguifhed  families,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  who  have  made  a  great  figure  in  the  diftrift  in  which  they  refide,  either 
by  their  opulence,  or  the  places  they  have  held<.}  and  whatever  may  be  the  pretenfions 
of  obfcure  neighbouring  families,  the,  former  affeft  a  pre-eminence,  which  thefe  ac« 
knowledge  by  their  homage :  this,  however,  prevents  not  the  latter  from  cheriftiing 
ideas  of  grandeur,  which  preferve  in  their  mind  a  noble  pride  undoubtedly  preferable 
to  the  chimerical  nobility  of  blood  :  fo  that  if  by  fome  fortunate  circumflance  they  ob- 
tain fome  employment  lefs  obfcure  than  their  birth,  they  conlider  that  they  have  only 
regained  their  proper  ftation,  and  are  lefs  infolent  and  vain  than  mod  upftarts  in  other 
countries. 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked  this  diflinguifhing  charafteriflic,  even  in  the  loweft 
ranks  of  the  Afturians  and  the  Bifcayans.  They  have,  in  their  appearance,  fomething 
more  haughty,  and  are  much  lefs  humble  in  their  fubmiiTion.  They  are  not  awed  either 
by  titles  or  riches.  A  man  in  place  Is  in  their  eyes  a  fortunate  man,  who  obtains  a  prize 
in  the  royal  lottery,  in  which  they  all  have  a  ticket,  and  may  win  in  their  turn  ;  and 
this  prejudice,  ridiculous  as  it  may  feem,  keeps  them  on  their  guard  againfl;  meannefs, 
and  even  againft  degrading  crimes.  This  rclleclion  is  more  or  lefs  applicable  to  all  the 
other  provinces  of  Spain,  where  hidalgos  are  more  numerous,  and  where  the  members 
of  the  third  clafs  (paduros)  are  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  no  humiliating  fubjeftion  ; 
fo  that  nobility  here  excites  lefs  envy,  and  a  defire  of  throwing  off  its  yoke  would  lefs. 
eafily  than  m  other  places  aft  as  an  incentive  to  general  nifurreftion. 

Notwithflanding  thofe  impe»*ceptible  gradations,  which  in  Spain  feparate  nobility 
from  the  inferior  ranks,  the  proofs  required  in  certain  cafes  are  clofely  examined  ;  but 
there,  as  well  as  hi  other  countries,  money  and  intcrefl.  procure  gene"l(jgifls  who  are 
not  over  fcrupulous.  A  rcfleflion,  applicable  to  e"ery  nation,  may  be  made  with  re* 
fped  to  the  nobility  of  Spain,  which  is,  that  the  lefs  a  monarch  is  limited,  the  more  ar- 
bitrary are  thefe  diltindioiis,  and  the  nioro  irregular  the  gradations.  Defpots,  even 
thole  the  ira!l  tyraimical,  prefer  or  m^glocl  thiir  fubjcds  according  to  their  caprices. 
Uniiiniied  nionaixl^s  exerdic  this  kind  of  influence  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  and 
there  are  few  fiutcs  in  which  tiie  Ibvcrtign  authority  is  lefs  circumfcribed  than  in  Spain. 

Under  the  ancient  form  of  government  it  was  more  confined  j  but  it  has  changed  by 
degrees,  and  without  exciting  commotion.  The  intermediate  ranks  fcarcely  exill  in 
name,  'i'ho  fiipr.ino  c;uip.cils,  particularly  that  of  Caltile,  which  is  the  chijf,  have  fre- 
quently tendered  remonilrances,  where  thoy  have  apprehended  that  the  meafuros  of  the 
frown  woulej  be  difaltrous,  or  have  deemed  them  in  oppofition  to  the  laws;  but  all  the 
members  of  the  councils  are  nominated  by  the  king,  rnd  may  be  diiplaced  at  pleafure. 
It  is  from  him  alone  that  thiy  look  for  advancement  in  the  civil  career ;  and  as  the 
inllription  of  the  royal  orders,  which  relate  to  their  dili'orent  departments,  is  made  in 
their  different  rcgiflers  without  a;;  legal  power  of  avoiding  iron  their  part,  being  in 
hti  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  it  doe,.  not  appear  that  they  poflefs  even  that  power  which 
was  Veiled  in  the  ancient  parliaments  of  France,  of  tacitly  refilling  the  will  of  the 
fovereign. 


Chap.   ■  .-^Remains  of  the  Cortes. — Council  of  State. — Strictures  on  Mr.  d*  Ari/  Jr 
Mr.  Florida  llanca,  and  the  prefent  Minijiers. — Offices. 

THl'.  Cortes  was  the  only  dam  which  could  a.  -:"  the  prognfs  of  defpotifm.  The 
hiflory  of  Spain  fufhciently  proves  how  great  an  iiufucnce  this  ij^ecies  of  ft ates  general 
bad  in  the  mod  important  aft'airs  of  government  j  but  for  ..  long  time  paft,  ..iv    have 
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Tiv^t  been  affcmbled,  excrpt  ("^  the  fake  of  form  ;  and  the  fovereigns,  without  violence, 
without  formally  rejeding  thi  '•  interventioni  have  found  means  to  elude  their  authority. 
They  render  them  however  ii  liomagsin  mockery,  when  they  promulgate  ordinances 
from  the  tlir-  ne  under  the  n..me  of  pragmatic,  the  preambles  of  which  (late  ibnt  they 
chim  the  fame  rcfptd  as  if  they  had  been  publijhed  in  th;  affembh  of  the  Cortes  ;  wh!  h  are 
never  convoked  except  at  the  accellion  of  a  new  fovereign  to  the  thmne,  to  adminifter 
to  him  an  oaih  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  fwear  fidelity.  » )u  ihi;,  orrafion,  letters 
of  convocation  i.re  fent  to  all  i'ie  grandees,  to  all  titled  perfnns  of  Caftile,  t«;;  all  the  pre- 
lates, and  to  every  city  which  has  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  ih^  Corses.  Ihe  two  firft 
clafl'cs  rcprefent  the  nobility  ;  the  nrieils,  the  body  of  the  c!  'igyj  aid  the  citi. s  vl^kh 
depute  one  of  their  nrw'  ;iftn:tes,  reprefcnt  the  neopl**, 

The  la(l:  time  that  Uie  Corvs  was  aflfembled  was  hi  1789,  it  tlie  corunatiori  oi  the 
reigning  fovereign.  Its  fcffion  was  continued  for  thit'e  nion'^i;  .  the  Count  de  Cimpo- 
nianes  a4.nng  as  prefident,  wh  en  this  occaiion  recei^ef^  the  title  of  governor  of  rt.e 
council  of  Cafti!'.?,  the  fundions  cl:  vvhich  ci-'u  he  had  exercifed  alone  for  fevtni!  vears 
before.  The  Cortes  wereconipo.ed  of  at  mult  a  hundred  perloii„ ;  for  it  is  -at  e  .^ry 
ji^rovince  of  Spain  that  fends  deputies  to  them.  G.r':cia  hi;;,  her  own  ieparare.  That 
pan  of  Old  Caiiiie  known  by  the  isiaie  of  Mu-'siamn  oe  ^mnt  //;/<■/<, r,  \?  rcpreiented  by 
r;>  city  of  Burgos,  whi  h  dilputes  the  precedency,  ut  ih  ai:emb!y  of  ..  Cortes,  with 
Tol>?do.  Njvavre,  the  '  ">rdfhip  of  Bifcay,  and  Gur[  rlcDu,  hav°  (I  eir  particular  itates, 
and  'i'tle  u..''.rt\it  proviiices  take  an  oath  to  the  new  ioveitign  by  nieauj  of  deputies, 
which  fat-  tha!  j^urpcl  •   'iry  d3-^at.;h  to  court. 

T!;iis  iiM'ionJ  '..fternbly  J-owtver  unftiapen,  and  incomplete  it  be,  at  one  inflant  Teemed 
(to  feel  is.^'  author!  y  .  ud  was  on  the  point  of  manifeiiing  it.  Airoady  had  fome  intrepid 
orator.;  prt  pared  a!f.idl!vef  0  exprefs  their  grievances,  and  to  point  out  the  moll  into- 
lerable ,  ■  ii  iiiij4ht  liave  been  the  fignal  of  a  revolution) ;  when  the  court  anticipated  the 
intenti'.ni,  as  if  it  forefaw  vvliat  was  about  to  happen  in  Frar.ve  j  and  civilly  dilmiffed  the 
Cortes,  v.ho  patiently  difperlffd. 

txcr; '.  thele  convocations,  of  whirh  there  have  been  but  tlsree  in  the  prefent  centuiy, 
andwhic'i  only  gave  room  for  vain  formalities,  recr  Ucftion,  an!  regret,  the  Cortes  of  the 
vthcle  kingdom  have  not  been  afllnibled  fince  1713,  when  Pii-.liip  V.  convoked  them  to 
jjive  their  ;r^:)probation  to  the  pragmatic  fanction,  which  changed  the  order  of  fucceflion 
10  the  throne. 

I'i  is  well  known  that  by  a  law,  of  which  it  would  bo  as  diflicult  perhaps  to  indicate 
he  real  origin,  as  that  of  our  pretinded  Salic  law,  women  akiiulcd  tiie  Spanifii  throne 
jti  cafe  of  proximity  at  blood.  This  mode  ot  fucceffon  is  known  under  the  deiigaation 
cii  CiiJlUiiii-'j  or  Cr.i^iijto,  in  oppo(ition  to  that  called  y/j/Lj/o,  which  exchiiles  females en- 
tirtiy.  Thilip  V.,  ij^.jng  dcfirous  of  aflimilating  in  meafure  tiie  coiirle  of  fucceflion  in 
Spain,  with  that  of  the  coimtry  which  gave  him  birth,  in  fpito  of  his  prediledion  for  de- 
/poiic  refolutions,  cnncuved  n  would  be  wife  to  obtain  the  confcnt  of  the  Cortes  tow.irds 
laiiciioning  this  refolutic^n.  He  was  in  pollLflion  of  great  authority  ;  in  a  twclv,  years* 
war  he  had  elledt-d  the  fubjugaiion  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  faw  all  Spain  uncqu.dly  divided 
bttweon  fuhjecls  devoted  to  liiii\,  who  could  have  nu  nrotive  for  rclillanrc  to  his  will, 
a;  d  difcontentid  fubjcOs  that  lu-  had  i-iVcduylly  curbed.  He  relied  tJKrelo'e  upon  the 
docility  of  the  Corti  s,  and  was  not  dilappiMiittd.  They  acknowledged,  and  au\  Mtcd  the 
new  order  of  fucccllion,  which  calls  to  ih'  throne  the  nude  hci'  ,  to  the  txclulion  of  the 
female,  however  near  the  confanguinity  ^  who  cannot  accede  '<  \  ;  ut  in  cafe  of  the  to'al 
ab:ence  of  any  male  defccndani  irom  'he  rcign'ng  family.  e  is  however  fonicthing 

more  abfolute  than  the  authority  of  the  molt  defpotic  inona»  a      \  mean  public  opinion, 
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and  the  indelible  ptedile£Hon  of  a  people  to  ifs  anticnt  laws  and  cuftoms.  An  attach- 
nicnt  to  the  old  mode  of  fiiccefTion  flill  exifts  in  the  lioarts  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanifh  nation,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  if  once  a  qiioftion  were  to  arife  which  miglit 
have  to  be  decided  either  according  to  this  ancient  law,  or  the  pragmatic  fandion  of  » 7 1 3, 
it  would  not  be  determined  in  a  peaceable  manner.  Happily  for  Spain  this  poflible  pofi- 
tion  is  not  likely  foon  to  occur,  fmce  among  the  fix  children  of  his  Majefty  there  are 
three  males.  In  the  time  of  my  firfl  vifit  to  Spain,  there  was  a  period  when  this  deli- 
cate queftion  without  Iming  confidered  an  idle  one,  was  much  under  difcuflion  ;  this 
was,  when  the  prefent  King,  then  Prince  ol  Afturias,  faw  moft  of  his  male  children  f'.ll 
off  in  their  infancy,  and  was  threatened  with  having  no  progeny  but  what  were  female. 
In  cafe  of  the  realization  of  this  apprehenfion,  the  Caflilian  order  of  fuccefTion  would 
have  nominated  to  the  throne  the  eldeft  of  the  Infantas,  while  the  pragmatic  regulation 
of  1713  would  have  pointed  to  one  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  King,  or  their  male  do- 
defcendants,  and  Europe  might  again  have  been  enfanguined  for  the  purpofe  of  deciding 
the  difpute. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Cortes,  and  fee  what  remains  of  their  authority. »  Tlicy  are 
fliil  confulted,  for  the  fake  of  form,  in  certain  cafes,  when  for  example  it  is  in  agitation 
to  gnnt  letters  of  naturalization  to  a  flrangcr,  but  then  the  members  of  which  they  are 
compofed  correfpond  with  each  other,  without  aflembling.  A  faint  image  of  them, 
however,  remains  in  an  aflcmbly,  which  conftantly  refides  at  Madrid,  t\nder  the  name  of 
Dipiitados  de  los  Rcyiios  (deputies  of  the  kingdoms.)  At  their  breaking  up  in  17  i  t,  it 
was  regulated,  that  they  (hould  be  reprefented  by  a  permanent  committee,  whofe  office  it 
ihould  be  to  watch  over  the  adminiltration  of  that  part  of  the  taxes,  known  by  the  name 
of  Milloncs.  and  which  had  been  granted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  with  the  formal  con- 
font  of  the  Cortes,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  the  monarch  fwore  to  obferve,  and  to 
watch  the  performance  of  which  the  commxii^c  oi  Diputados  was  appointed.  The  Cortes 
alfo  authorized  it  to  fuperintend  the  difpofal  of  the  M/V/oww.  But  in  the  year  171 8, 
the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  whofe  ardent  and  imperious  mind  difdained  all  reftraint,  tranf- 
ferred  it  to  the  hands  of  the  fovcreign.  From  that  time  the  committee  held  no  more  of 
the  ftate  revenues  than  the  fmall  portion  necefl'ary  to  pay  the  falaries  and  defray  the  ex- 
pcnces  of  the  members.  Thefe  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  chofen  in  the  following 
manner : 

But  firfl  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  divifion  of  Spain  into  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  fuch  as  Gallicia,  the  AUurias,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lentia,  Andahifia,  &c.,  as  defcribed  in  maps  and  geographical  treatifcs  made  out  of  the 
peninlula,  are  (carcely  known  in  practice.  Spain  prefents  as  (irange  and  even  a  more 
complicated  medley,  than  what  France  did  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  three  provinces  of  Bifcay,  Navarre  under  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  the  Aflurias 
as  a  principality,  form  fcparate  ihitcs,  which  are  without  cuitom  houfes,  intendanis  and 
aliuoll  every  thing  pertaining  to  fifcal  fway.  The  reft  of  the  monarchy,  fubjeft  to  its  au- 
thority, is  divided  into  twenty-two  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Caftilc,  and 
four  belonging  tn  that  of  Arragon.  Thefe  twenty-fix  provinces  dilfer  materiiUly  in  ex- 
tent ;  for  example,  all  Catalonia  which  pertauis  10  Arragon  forms  but  one  province, 
vliile  in  CaiUle  (ome  arc  no  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  fquare;  each  has  its  fcpa- 
r^''^  intenJant,  and  may  be  compared  to  our  gi  neralitics. 

'1  he  ticcritytivo  pr(ri<inics  of  the  crcivii  ofdyiilc  are  the  kingdom  ofCjl/ici(i,th':i  pro\  inccs 

c.  Burgos..  Leon.,  'Aamora,,  ^.iLimanca^  I'jhxvhului  a,  Palctui  'tjValiadcUd,  Segovia,  Ai-ilns, 

Toro,  I'oledo,   1  a  ^.''avcha,  M;ircia,  Guiidiilaxai\i,  Ciicnca^  Soria,   Madrid,  and   lallly 

Aiid'.diifui,  whi;  1  comprizes  four  provinces  ftill  defignated  as  kingdoms  j  a  name  which 
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they  bore  in  the  time  of  the  government  of  the  Moors,  that  is  to  fay,  Seville,  Cordova, 
Jaeriy  and  Grenada, 

The  four  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arra^on,  are  the  kingdom  oi  Arragon^  that  of  Valen- 
I3fa,  the  principality  of  Catalonia^  and  the  kingdom  of  Majorca. 

This  IS  not  the  only  divifion  by  a  great  many.    Spain  is  divided  into  thirteen  military 
governments,  twelve  of  which  have  chiefs,  who  bear  the  title  of  Captains  General  of 
Provinces  ;  the  commandant  of  Navarre  alone  having  that  of  Viceroy.     It  is  moreover 
divided  into  diocefes,  which  have  different  boundaries  to  what  the  provinces  have  ;  and 
into  judiciary  partitions  which  we  fliall  notice  as  we  proceed. 

But  the  principal  of  all  thefe  divifions,  notwithdanding  it  does  not  comprize  the 
whole  monarchy,  that  which  the  greater  part  of  the  a£ts  of  government  are  to  have  effeft 
upon,  is  the  divifion  which  partitions  Spain  into  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Ca/iile,  and 
thofe  of  the  crown  of  Arragon.  Two  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  differ  from  each  other 
as  well  with  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration,  as  the  fpecies  and  coUeftion  of  taxes  ;  a  dif- 
tin^Hon  which  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  Callile  and  Arragon  were  united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

Los  Diputados  le  los  Reynos,  weak  remnants  of  the  Cortes,  are  chofen  according  to  this 
divifion.  All  the  provinces  of  Cafltile  unite  to  name  fix  ;  Catalonia  and  Majorca  one  ; 
and  the  regencies  of  Valencia  and  Arragon  eled  the  eighth.  Thefe  deputies  fit  but  for 
fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  new  nomination  takes  place.  As  a  relift  of  their  an- 
cient riqlits,  they  flill  retain  the  privilege  of  being,  by  virtue  of  their  places,  members  of 
the  council  of  Finance,  by  which  the  fovereign  communicates  to  the  nation  the  neceflity 
of  levying  any  new  tax  ;  and  the  approbation  they  are  fuppofed  to  give  to  the  royal  will 
is  a  fhadow  of  that  confentof  the  Cortes,  without  which  taxes  could  not  formerly  be  aug- 
mented. But  it  is  cafy  to  preceive  how  feeble  this  rampart  of  liberty  muft  be,  which  is 
only  formed  of  a  fmall  number  of  citizens,  who  poffefs  but  little  real  power,  are  under 
the  controul  of  government  from  which  they  expect  favours  and  preferments,  and  who, 
after  all,  reprefent  only  a  part  of  the  nation. 

fh  The  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  which  hold  aOfemblies  and  have  particular  pri- 
vileges, fend  alfo,  on  feme  occafions,  their  deputies  to  the  throne,  but  they  form  no 
part  of  the  Diputados  dtlos  Reynos,  and  their  conftituents  fix  at  pleafure  the  oljed  and 
duration  of  their  temporary  million. 

We  may  perceive  from  this  iTietch  how  little  the  fovereign  authority  is  limited  in  Spain. 
The  councils  arc  the  organs  of  his  will,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  dcpofitary  of  the  laws 
which  emanate  thercliom  ;  his  miniilcrs  arc  the  agents  of  it  For  a  great  part  of  the 
late  century  they  have  been  the  only  peribns  connedcd.  The  >-ing  is  habitually  clofeted 
w  ith  each  of  thi  m  feparatcly.  In  any  knotty  cafe  they  are  aflembled  in  a  Junta,  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  their  colleclive  opinion.  ITp  to  1718,  their  authority  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  council  of  (late,  but  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Alberoni,  at  that  epoch, 
thought  fit  to  relcale  hiinlllf  from  its  interference.  I'he  council  of  ftate  continued  to 
be  the  molt  honourable  corps  in  the  nation  but  ceafed  to  aflcmble.  The  place  of  coun- 
lellor  of  Hate  is  now  only  honorary,  with  a  conliderable  falaiy  annexed  to  it,  and  fiir- 
jiiflus  the  Ibveicign  with  the  means  of  rewarding  thofe  of  his  I'ubjeds  who  havedeferved 
well  of  the  Uate.  The  various  offices  of  adminillration  generally  lead  to  this  appoint- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  few  years. 

But  in  the  mouth  of  Feljruary  1792,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Aranjuoz,  Count 
de  Florida Blanca,  who  had  drawn  on  hiinlelf  the  difplcafuie  of  the  queen,  and  who  had 
either  the  boKinefs,  or  impolicy  to  flight  the  young  Duke  de  la  AlcuJia,  whole  credit 
with  the  royal  couple  was  every  day  augmenting,  Florida  Blanca  wliofc  thoui^htlefs 
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audacity  was  about  to  plunge  his  coimtry  into  a  war  which  had  no  motive,  and  was 
wanting  even  of  a  fpecious  pretext  in  the  midft  of  the  mofl  perfect  fccurity  as  he  con- 
ceived, was  difmiflcd  to  make  room  for  Monfieur  D'Aranda,  who  was  as  little  prepared 
for  this  return  of  favour.  He  was  made  prime  miniftcr,  and  fpite  of  his  long  experience 
he  did  not  look  upon  lur.ifclf  as  poflefTed  fingly  of  a  iufficlent  ability  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  adniinidration  in  fuch  a  critical  junfture,  and  confequently  urged  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  having  rccourfe  to  a  council  of  (late,  which  was  immediately  aflembled,  and  of 
which  he  was  made  the  piefidcnt.  Notwithftanding  thefe  wife  precautions,  Monfieur 
D'Aranda  was  blamed  lor  having  accepted  the  adminifl ration,  for  relying  upon  an  ap- 
parent favour  of  the  inftability  or  which  the  lead  infight  into  what  was  pafling  at  court 
muft  have  fatisfied  him.  His  friends  would  have  deenud  him  much  more  honoured  by 
a  noble  refufal,  than  in  the  acceptance  of  a  fituation,  the  fplendor  of  which  could  yield 
no  addition  to  his  fame.  His  enemies,  his  rivals,  the  minifters  of  the  powers,  who  had 
already  fecretly  confpired  againft  France,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  favour,  already  pre- 
dicted his  fudden  fiiU,  and  no  doubt  gave  their  afliflance  towards  it.  For  my  part  I  who 
look  for  nothing,  who  fear  ncth  ng,  from  one  fide  or  the  other,  who  for  the  feven 
months  of  his  adminiftration  was  continually  near  his  perfon,  I  muft  fay,  that  preferving 
at  all  times  a  dignity  frequently  bordering  on  ftifthefs,  he  employed  his  means  at  this 
time  in  keeping  the  fcourge  of  war  at  diftance  from  his  country,  and  that  I  cannot  hold 
opinion  with  thofe  who  conceive  that  this  laft  fcene  of  his  political  life  has  diminifhed 
his  pretenfions  to  general  efteem. 

Succeeded  in  the  month  of  Oftober  by  the  Duke  of  Alcudia,  under  pretence  that 
his  great  age  rendered  it  neceffary  he  fhould  take  repofe,  he  fupported  this  mortificatioo 
with  the  ferenity  of  a  philofopher.  He  preferred  the  title  of  prefident  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  and  filled  the  funftions  of  it,  until  having  exprefled  himfelf  at  one  of  the  fittings 
of  this  council  with  that  rigid  franknefs  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  on  the  fubjed  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  which  certainly  fhould  have  met  with  an  apology  in  his  ex- 
perience, he  was  exiled  to  Jain,  a  city  of  Andalufia.  On  the  return  of  peace  the  king, 
banifhing  him  for  ev^  ■  to  a  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  from  his  coaft,  and  capital,  per- 
mitted him  to  withdraw  to  his  eftates  in  Arragoi. 

At  this  moment  the  council  of  ftr.tc  is  compofei^   .     ihirty-two  members,  thirteen  of 
which  are  a  diftance  from  Madrid  upon  different  accounts,  there  are  eleven  other  indi- 
viduals of  diftindlion,  for  the  moft  part  abfent,  who  without  being  admitted  to  the  coun- 
cil, are  confidert^^^  :is  honorary  members  ;  the  value  of  which  is  little  more  than  entitlir 
them  to  be  qualified  ^fowr  excellency. 

The  title  of  councillor  of  ^ate,  now  but  an  honorary  appellation  even  for  thofe  who 
pofTefs  it  in  its  plentitude,  is  the  moft  diftinguifhed  recompencc  or  rather  favour,  which 
the  king  of  Spain  can  confer.  It  is  the  reward  of  perfonal  merit,  of  long  fervice  in  a 
political  career,  or  in  fume  important  branches  of  adminiftration  :  for  fome  years  back 
it  is  an  appendage  to  the  offices  of  niinift(  .'s  of  ftate.  The  adminiftration  is  divided  into 
fix  principal  departments. 

I.  T/je  minijler  of  foreign  nffairs  \z  the  dirv.v!.uug  aiinifter,  and  receives,  as  a  mark  of 
diftinftion,  the  title  of  fefictary  of  ftate. 

2.  The  mini/kr  of  war  has  but  a  circumfcribed  authority.  He  is  prefident  of  the 
council  of  war,  which  is  rather  a  tribunal  than  a  board  of  adminiftration  ;  but  the  in- 
fpeftors  of  the  infantry,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  dragoons,  and  provincial  regiments, 
draw  up  a  ftatement  of  whatever  relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  have  the  dire(^ion, 
and  the     "nifter  at  war  has  only  to  prefent  the  memorials  they  give  in  to  the  king. 
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^.  IhcmUvjIcrofthj  navy  has  no  nfTiKiitcs.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  departments,  ninl 
tlio  infpcdor.s  of  tlie  navy  ai'e  iiamoil  by  the  kin^;  (mi  tlie  reprefctuation  of  the  iiiinillor; 
the  naval  onli'iaacos  pn  part'd  by  liiin  require  only  the  fandion  of  th.;  fovcroii^n. 

«.  7/.V  miui;*cr  r.f  finance  Ihould  proptiiy  be  under  the  infpodioii  of  the  fujnMinten- 
dant-genrr;.!  of  tiiut  dupaitmenc  j  hut  thi-H;  two  ollices  wore  lome  time  (nice  united,  on 
account  of  the  ftiKuatioa  of  ih;'u  muhiplyin  ;  without  neceflity  the  fpriiii:s  of  ^nvern- 
nicnt.  Charles  111.  h.id  three  riJp.Khr;!  of  (iaance  :  Squillaci,  dif.',ra(cd  to  fiitiMfy  the 
nation;  Mufquii  z  anu  ]  .  iia,  •  10  iiiaintaihoa  tlicir  fituations  for  life.  No  one  will 
prefunie  t(^  alliini  th.T,  tn  ^  u.,.,^  •  Uvpavtjnent  was  well  managed  durin^j;  their  adniini.ira- 
tioii ;  but  would  tii  r  h  ■•  nj^  au  inlpedor  over  them  have  caiil'cd  them  to  be  b.  tter  ma- 
naged .'  The  council  of  tinance  oppofes  frequently  imt  a  weak  barrier  to  the  acts  of  the 
miniller  of  that  uepartiiunt.  The  prefideiit  of  this  council  fir  along  time  w  s  the 
uiiniller  Iiinifeif.     An  uncle  of  the  prince  of  the  peace  at  prcfent  ho'ds  the  fituation. 

5.  Tb:  min'ijicr  of  the  Indies  had  the  niofl  extvniive  d«:partnKiit  in  all  the  monarchy; 
for  in  him  was  centered  the  ci\il,  miHtai .  .  „rialli'';d,  and  hnancial  government  of 
Sp^nifh  America  ;  and  it  may  be  laid,  that  in  tiie\vh>  le  political  world  there  has  never 
been  a  minilier  whole  power  was  lii  e.xrciifive,  fine;  i"  comprehended  the  who'eof  that 
iinmenlc  country  which,  from  Ccia  north  ;A  California,  Itretches  to  the  freights  of  ivl.i- 
gellar.  'Ihe  authority  of  this  miniitc-r  was  curbea  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
counci'  i  the  Indies;  but  for  fome  years  liack  the  prefidency  of  that  council  has  been 
joined  t  .  the  fiiuation  of  minider  for  the  InJies.  Charles  IV.,  in  fullering  a  council  to 
exil'^  whofe  e(labli(hment  is  as  ancient  as  the  coi.quelf  of  America,  has  divided  the  nii- 
nirtry  for  the  Indies  among  the  five  other  miniflers.  The  largcft  portion  of  this  divifion 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  minijicr  offivour  and  jnJlUe. 

6.  The  department  ot  the  minijicr  of  favour  and  jufiicc  comprifes  what  relates  to  ju- 
dietary  and  ecc.  .fiallical  aifairs,  as  well  n>  Spain  as  in  the  Indies ;  hut  his  authority  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  the-  great  chamb.  r  {Camaa)  of  the  council  of  Cadile  in  Europe,  and  by 
the  council  for  ehe  Indies  in  what  regards  Atnerica.  In  179^)  tlicr.  ore  no  more  that'. 
five  minillers,  the  minidry  for  foreign  aifairs  being  filled  by  Don  Manuel  dc  Godoy^ 
who  in  1792  was  cn^ared  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  and  who  after  terminating  a  war  which 
he  catered  into  no  doubt  \sith  great  reluctance,  received  the  name  whicii  above  all 
others  is  glorious  to  a  minilter,  th  it  o{  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  I  have  known  hinj  inti- 
mately, and  have  obfe!  ved  his  conduct  on  ci  itical  occafions.  1  fiiall  neither  be  his  cenfor 
nor  apologill ;  all  that  I  (1  all  lay  of  him  is,  that  hillory  furnilhes  few  examples  of  fo 
much  good  fortune,  and  that  fo  rap'dlv  attained  :  his  fuccefs  no  doubt  creates  envy ; 
I'iowevcr,  few  are  diipleafcd  with  it,  fuvce  he  fupport;;  his  llation  with  dignity,  and  (hews, 
by  theufe  he  makes  oi  th.e  iavuur  lie  enjo>s,  that  he  is  not  altogethi  r  unwmthy  of  it. 

In  his  per!oa  is  coi.l  :)tercd  ahnoll  e\i  ry  dignity  in  Spain.  lie  is  a  kin'ght  of  the 
grand  order  oi  Cliarks  111.,  as  well  as  of  the  golilen  fleece  ;  he  is  a  grandet  ot  the  firlt 
clafs ;  he  enjoys  the  title  of  prince^  v.  iiich  no  nobleman  of  Spanilh  extractiiMi  ever  bore 
before  him  :  in  addition  to  thole,  he  is  piime  niinilU",  a  coiuicillor  of  (late,  captain- 
general  of  the  armies,  inl'p  dor  ;ind  chief  of  K)ur  compr.nies  oi  gardes  </./  co<-ps,  he.  &c. 
ae.d  polR  fn  s  (the  (ouice  i  I  .d!  tin  ic  favours'*  the  particular  elkem  ot  the  king  anil  queen. 
T  >  ium  up  all,  lu.turf,  in  uiiilun  with  fortU(  to  blel's  t.itn  with  every  qualificalion  which 
Ci.n  entitle  him  To  cla!n:s  on  hapi  in-. '  has  endowed  him  with  a  captivating  exterior,  anil 
what  is  of  j^rcater  valu(.,a  luuiid  m,        ind     good  and  benevoleiit  heart  ". 

In 
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•   In  179',  tlif  French  ►'(rvctmciit  cunr.'ivrj  it  liad  lijjlit  to  comphiin  of  liim,   ai.J  rrnploycil  its  iiiflu- 
tocc  i\,  tli<:  ii'pairth  ccuit  10  Jiivc  li.in  tiutii  the  iniiiiltry  tor  fori.igii  uiTaits  ;  bui  K  cuiilJ  iioi  clbjiv.^c  liiin 
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In  1 793  I  cd^inlnl/iration  of  finance  was  in  the  hands  of  Don  Diego  Gardjqui.  He  had 
been  dii'pat  \  tVoiu  Bilboa,  where  he  had  a  houfe  of  bufinefs  in  1781,  as  cbnrgt 
ct'tiffiiir.  to  -ho  United  States  on  the  part  of  Spain.  He  was  afterwanis  appointed 
conful-general  in  Kngland,  and  then  fiicceeded  Lczena,  who  died,  in  the  adminiitration 
of  finance.  He  began  his  career  with  favourable  ant'piccs,  having  to  fucceed  a  man 
who  had  rendered  himltlf  fo  odious  to  the  ptople,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  remains 
could  b'j  carri'.'d  in  qui^'t  to  the  tomb.  SoniL-  addrcfs  notwithdanding  was  n-quifite  to 
M.  Gardoqui  to  maintain  his  ground,  furrouadcd  as  he  was  by  the  embarraflincnts  into 
which  his  department  had  fallvii ;  and  Ibmc  courage  to  fupport  the  burthen  of  the  war 
in  u  hich  Spain  was  engaged  with  France.  After  liaving  conduded  the  veffel  >4'  finance 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  with  more  good  fortune  than  capacity,  through  the  dangerous 
navigation  which  it  had  to  pals,  lie  was  nominated  ambaftador  to  Turin  ;  M.  dc  Varela 
fucceeded  him,  who,  rocmtiy  promoted  to  the  miniltry  of  marine,  had  evinced  greater 
aptitude  for  financicd  matrcrs  than  for  military  affairs. 

Thi-y  both  died  Ihortly  after;  and  at  pri ijnt  the  miniflry  of  finance  is  in  the  hands  of 
Don  Michael  Cayetano.  This  nobleman  had  filled  the  poit  of  adminillrator  of  the 
little  ifland  Ivica,  one  of  the  Baleares,  for  feveral  years,  and  had  vivified  it  by  eftabUfli- 
ments  which  manifelfed  at  the  fame  time  his  wiidom,  and  his  attachment  to  regula- 
rity. On  his  n  turn  he  was  recommended  to  the  prince  of  the  peace,  by  the  Dutch 
ambafll^idor  Walkenacr,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  an  eminent  judge  o;  merit  of  different  de- 
fcriptions.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  little  adminillration,  the  warmth  with  which  he 
difclofed  the  plars  of  amelioration  which  he  had  conceived,  made  him  be  efteemed  ca- 
pable of  employing  his  abilities  in  a  much  wider  field  :  he  was  niifed  to  the  llation  of 
minider  of  tinance  ;  a  vcrfi:  has  been  applied  to  him,  which  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
whether  the  otfspring  of  envy  or  rigid  jullice, 

''  Who  fhiiiis  witliiii  his  propi-v  fphere, 
I'romoteJ  is  no  more  a  liar." 

In  1793  M.  de  Valdcz  was  minljler  of  the  navy,  and  had  managed  his  department 
with  loyalty  and  wifdom  from  the  period  of  the  licath  of  Caftcjon.  The  court  and  the 
nation  wt>uld  yet  have  been  bettor  fatisfied  with  him,  if  during  the  war  with  France  he 
had  joined  to  thefe  good  qualitiis  that  adivity  which  circumlf  ances  exadcd.  On  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace  he  obtained  what  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  defirous  of,  an  allowance 
to  reiign,  and  was  i'licceedcd  by  D<:,n  PcJ.ro  Valcra,  who  had  acquired  confiderable  ex- 
perience in  the  adminillrative  department  of  the  navy  ;  he  found  that  great  negled  had 
cxiited  in  this  office,  and  on  his  fuccedion  purfued  his  plan  of  repairs  with  a  circum- 
fpection  bordering  on  llownofs.  His  promotion  to  the  minillry  of  the  navy  did  not 
meet  with  general  futlVage,  and  fliortly  his  condud  difguded  many  of  the  n\ofl:  dilfin- 
guhhcd  perions  in  the  navy  ;  a  dangerous  matter  at  the  eve  of  a  new  maritime  war  :  he 
was  therefore  removed  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  finance,  and  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
y;ara  took  the  adminiftration  of  the  navy.  I'iiis  admiral,  notwithdanding  the  fpecies  of 
disfavour  into  which  lie  had  fallen,  from  the  tamous  check  which  a  Spanifli  fquadron 
under  his  command  met  with  in  1  /  ?o,  had  acquired  the  edeem  of  the  public  by  his  ta- 
lents and  his  loyalty.  At  that  time  he  commanded  the  fqviadrou  at  Clailiz  ;  it  was  not 
long,  however,  that  he  maintained  this  appointment,  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the 

the  royal  favour,  wliich  he  incefTintly  enjoyed.  It  mav,  011  tlie  cnntrary,  \'C  nlliimeil  that  tlicfc  attempts 
fo  far  liDiii  iiijiiiiiiy;  lilin.  'ait  IcrveJ  to  Ciih,i;icc  his  credit,  ait!uiii';h  Itfs  opiiily  lluvn  ;  (ic  i^,  l;i  f:i/r,  the 
ptime  iniiiilltr,  and  invilihty  the  i.hicf  of  every  department.  Ho  h.i.i  been  fiicx'cded  in  the  oliice  i'or  fureig!i. 
itifiiirs  by  three  othir  ii)iailtcr;i,  ot  wlioin  we  Hull  Ipeak  us  wc  inoceed. 
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voice  of  the  nation.     At  prefent  he  is  captain-gencral  of  the  navy,  unu  councillor  of 
Uatp,  and  lives  peaceably  at  Madrid,  in  poflbflion  of  that  cfteen:  h'  ':a6  '"■;  well  earned. 

After  his  refignation,  the  minillry  which  he  left  vacant  was  ^  '  n  i:d  inttrim  to  Don 
Jntonio  Caballcro.  But  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  an  admiral  generally  clleeincd, 
Don  Domingo  GrandilUina,  was  appointed  nuniilcr  of  the  navy. 

'\'\\c  admiiiijiration  cf  the  war  department,  after  the  death  oi  Lcrcna,  was  cntrudcJ  t(» 
Ciunt  Campo  y^/nnge,  who  retained  it  up  to  the  conclufion  of  peace  with  France  -,  he  was 
then  named  amballador  to  Vienna,  and  is  now  gone  in  that  capacity  to  LilLon.  His 
fuccefl'or  as  war  miniltcr  was  Don  Miguel  Joieph  de  Araiiza,  a  fuldier  of  diftinguifhcd 
merit,  who,  after  being  employed  in  foreign  n.-^ociations,  had  filled  the  iiit  adancy  of 
the  kingdom  ol  Valencia  with  general  approbation.  Soon  after  he  made  way  for  Don 
Juan  Manuel  yl/varei,  lli'.'  uncle  of  tlu-  prince  of  the  peace,  and  was  fciit  as  viceroy  to 
Mexico,  then  in  rather  criticil  circumrtances,  which  were  not  however  above  his  capa- 
citv.  A  fort  of  fatality  rapidly  fnatched  him  from  this  deflination,  and  he  now  hves 
retired,  but  not  in  difgrace,  at  Madrid,  and  is  a  councillor  of  ilate.  lie  has  recently 
been  pointed  at  as  a  fit  pcrfon  to  be  employed  on  fome  important  million. 

Don  Juan  Manuel  A Ivares  did  not  long  retain  ihe  war  department  \  he  as  well  has 
taken  his  place  in  the  council  of  flate.  His  fucceffor  ad  interim  was  the  fame  Don  Jofepb 
Antonio  Cabal/ero,  already  employed  in  the  departments  of  favour  and  judice,  and  the 
navy,  who  thus  was  for  a  time  the  minifler,  with  the  moll  upon  his  hands  of  any  in  £u. 
rope,  and  who,  if  competent  to  the  duties  he  had  to  fulfil,  mud  at  the  fame  time  have 
been  one  of  the  mod  ikilful. 

T/je  admini/fration  of  favour  andjujlice,  which  was  the  allotment  in  1 792  of  Don  Pedra 
AtcuHii,  a  friend  of  the  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  pafled  afterwards  to  Don  Eugenio  de  Laguno, 
an  enlightened,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  moded  man,  for  a  long  rime  at  the  head  of  the 
office  for  foreign  affairs;  and  who,  when  that  department  was  rather  prematurely  con- 
fided to  the  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  aflided  the  young  minider,  by  imparting  the  fruits  of 
his  long  experience.  He  did  not  long  retain  the  office  of  minider  of  favour  and  judice, 
which  p('rhaps  required  a  man  of  greater  adivity,  but  fought  for  the  otium  cum  dignilate 
in  the  council  of  llate,  and  died  fhortly  after. 

His  immediate  fucceflbr  is  one  of  the  mod  enlightened  men  in  Spain,  one  of  the  mod 
perfect  philofophers  I  have  ever  met  with,  Don  Gajpard  Mdcbior  de  Jovellanos^  a  perfon 
who  at  the  clofe  of  my  lad  edition  1  had  pointed  out  as  one  among  the  men  of  merit  who 
languilhed  in  oblivion.  It  is  pretended  that  the  hopes  formed  of  him  have  not  been 
realized.  But  may  not  this  be  the  language  of  envy,  or  at  lead  of  thofe  enemies  among 
a  certain  clafs  of  men,  which  will  yet  be  formidable  to  Spain  for  a  length  of  time  to 
come,  and  whom  the  philofophical  intrepidity  with  which  he  has  oppofed  certain  abufcs 
has  rendered  inveterate  againd  him  ?  However  it  may  be,  the  dilgrace  of  M.  de  Jovel- 
lanos  was  as  fudden  as  that  judice  which  called  him  from  his  date  of  inaction  has  been 
tardy  in  his  operation.  He  is  retired  to  his  province,  where  he  cultivates  literature  and 
the  ufcful  fciciices. 

He  was  repl;Ked  by  tl:e  fiinc  Don  Jnfcph  Antonio  Caballero,  of  whom  we  have  before 
fpoken,  and  wlio  thus  h  id  at  once  three  important  employments,  being  minider  of  fa- 
vour and  juilice  forconllancy,  war  minifierr/./  interim,  and  minider  for  naval  affairs,  the 
lunclif^ns  of  which  oiiice  he  attended  to  up  to  the  period  of  the  recent  nomination  of 
adiniiul  GrandcU.ina. 

At  prefent  (May  18c  2)  there  are  four  minlders  in  Spain.  Don  Fedro  Ccvallos,  for 
/oreign  aii'airs  ;   Don  Miguel  diyetano  Solcr,  for  finances  ;  DonJ'ft^hAntonto  Cabalhro, 
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for  the  department  of  favour  and  juftice,  as  well  as  that  of  war;  and  D'^  ^m'mgo  Gran- 
dellana^  for  naval  affairs. 

The  ftability  of  the  miniftry  under  Charles  III.  was  one  of  the  r-  ft  rt  ,-arkable  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Spanifh  government.  When  this  fovereign  had  o;..e  given  his  confi- 
dence to  a  miniiler,  incapacity,  misfortune,  nothing  caufed  him  to  withdraw  it.  His 
minifters  were  confequently  almoft  certain  of  retaining  their  employments  for  life  ;  and 
this  certainty,  valuable  upon  many  accounts,  was  not  the  lefs  a  fpur  to  their  aftivity.  If 
it  left  them  a  wide  field  for  the  plans  which  they  formed,  it  fecured  them  impunity  for 
prevarication,  and  afforded  time  for  abufes  to  take  deep  root.  Under  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, has  not  the  other  extreme  been  rather  too  much  followed  ?  The  chief  admi- 
niflration  in  the  year  1792  alone  has  paflcd  into  no  lefs  than  three  hands,  and  I  had  to 
treat  with  three  fuccefTive  minillers  of  different  character  and  opinions,  upon  the  mod 
knotty  points. 

Five  years  after,  the  adminiflration  of  foreign  affairs  was  entrufted  to  Don  Francifco 
Saavedra,  with  the  public  voice  in  his  favour,  to  which  I  ventured  to  join  my  recom- 
mendation. Bad  health  was  either  the  caufe  or  the  pretext  of  his  premature  retirement. 
He  was  fuccceded  ad  interim  by  a  young  man  who,  after  difplaying  fome  genius  abroad 
in  a  political  capacity,  was  made  chief  of  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  Don  Louis  Mar- 
cano  de  Urgucya,  who  quickly  became  a  great  favourite,  but  this  favour  It  appears  was 
mifplaced.  Public  difgrace  became  the  price  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  caflle  of  Pampcluna. 

The  department  which  he  filled  was  definitively  given  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos^  the  head 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Old  Caflilc.  After  ftudying  at  Valladolid,  intendedly  for  the 
bar,  he  was  fent  as  fecretary  of  embaffy  to  Portugal.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he 
married  a  relation  of  the  prince  of  the  peace,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  as  ambaf- 
fador  plenipotentiary  to  Naples  ;  but  in  confequence  of  differences  arifing  between  the 
two  courts,  was  prevented  from  proceeding.  From  what  is  known  at  prefent  of  this 
minifter  of  flate,  it  appears  that  his  modeily  and  prudence  afford  a  ftriking  contrafl 
with  the  condu(St  of  his  prcdecoffor.  Oiie  cannot  here  help  obferving,  that  in  four 
years  that  Charles  IV.  has  reigned,  he  has  had  fix  minifters  of  foreign  affairs ;  while  his 


had  but  three,  two  of 
■^  third  furvived  him. 
•I her  departments  of 

•      '^our  which  their 

I       .Nothing  can  be 

I.  only  amufoment 

once  vvi'.h  the  ex*  re- 


father  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  of  nine-and-twenty  yo. 
which,  M.  VVall  and  M.  de  Grimaldi,  fpontaneoufly  refignet^ 

Fewer  changes  in  the  prefent  reign  have  taken  place  in 
miniftry. 

The  Spanifh  minifters  are  enabled  to  give  themfeUe  :p  t.  u 
different  employments  require  better  than  thofe  of  a.  <  1I.  ■'  i 
more  regular  than  the  life  which  they  lead,  an  aii>'; 
they  take.  From  the  arcana  of  their  clofots  they  hold  ,.0  dj  ..  > 
mities  of  the  globe;  without,  their  horizon  is  circumfcribed  wiih-'n  half  a  league's  diame- 
ter. Their  chief  company  is  their  clerks,  who  are  accuftomcd  to  live  at  their  table. 
This  mutual  conftraint  has  fome  trifling  inconveniencies  ;  but  the  confequenccs  arc,  a 
more  clofe  ur.ion  between  the  principal  and  his  fubalterns,  and  a  greater  io<j;ularity  of 
connection  in  public  afiairs.  Thole  who  expedite  them  under  the  eyes  of  tl;  j  miniilors 
are  not,  it  is  true,  fimplc  ckrks.they  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared  to  our  head 
clerks  in  diflVrcnt  offices.  In  order  to  obtain  appointments  of  this  delcription,  w  1,  ge- 
ncrally  neceflary  that  proofs  of  talent  fiiould  have  been  manifefted  previoully  lu  :•  dWQ 
occupations  of  trull.  In  the  office  for  foreign  affairs,  for  example,  ainioll  all  the  prin- 
cipal clerks  have  been  attached  as  fecretaries  to  fome  diplomatic  million,  and  from  that 
employment  frequently  pals  to  the  fituation  of  plenipotentiaries  or  ambuliadors.     There 
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are  at  prcfent  fix  of  them  who  reprefent  then*  fovercign  at  foreign  courts ;  rcmarkabl* 
fingularity  in  a  defpoti  -overnment,  in  which  one  fliould  imagine  intrigue  and  favour 
would  dilpofe  of  places,  and  which  in  tbii,  rcfpeft  may  fcrve  as  a  model  for  free  govern- 
ments. 

I  have  oftentimes  in  thcfe  Spanidi  offices  met  with  at  lend  the  appearance  of  haughti- 
ncfs,  but  frequently  it  is  no  other  than  a  veil  thrown  over  kindncfs  ;  it  does  not  pievont 
the  adminidnuion  of  juflice;  and,  let  whatever  will  bo  faid,  I  have  roafons  for  believing 
that  corruption  h  as  rare  in  them  as  difcretion  is  common.  But  how  flow,  how  metliodi- 
cal,  how  wo.irilbme  their  progrefs  !  How  much  arc  they  to  be  pitied,  thofe  v.ho  play  the 
part  of  petitioners,  whether  upon  their  own  account  or  that  of  their  country. 

Chap.  VI. — Amii,1mcnts  of  the  Court  of  Spnin.-^Gallcry  of  painthi^n,  ftalucs.—Manu- 
fiElory  of  plalc  glafs. — Hunting  match.— The  Chartrcufc  of  Paulnr. 

THE  rcfidenccs  of  the  court  of  Spain  (Los  Sitios)  have  very  few  rcfources  of  amufe- 
ment.  They  have  no  plays,  no  public  games,  no  large  aiVemblies,  except  on  days  of  ce- 
remony ;  and  confequently  thefe  places  arc  not  inhabited,  except  by  a  very  few  perfons 
whofe  litnations  oblige  them  thereto,  at  any  other  period  th.m  that  of  the  excurhon  to 
Aranjuez  in  the  fum.ner  ;  that  of  St.  IMefonfo  is  almol);  deferted,  fo  that  the  fociety  of 
the  royal  perfonagcs  is  for  the  moll  part  rcftricted  to  thofe  whofe  fervices  require  their 
attendance.  The  queen  when  prineels  of  Afturias,  except  when  taking  an  airing  at  the 
ftated  hours,  paiTed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  private,  where  flie  enjoyed  no  other 
amufements  than  mufic  and  converfation.  The  prince,  her  hulhand,  never  left  her, 
except  to  accompany  the  king  his  lather  to  the  chace,  oftentimes  twice  in  a  day.  Since 
their  accefiion  to  the  throne,  they  have  fwcrv'ed  very  little  from  tlie  fame  uniform  life; 
but  the  flrict  etiquette  oblerved  has  been  foineuhat  lelfened.  'J'hey  (jccafionally  .ippear 
for  a  Ihort  time  at  the  entertainments  i;iven  by  tlie  grandees  and  foreign  minidors ;  a 
condelcenfion  never  fliew  by  Charles  III. ;  but  they  never  go  to  the  play,  nor  even  to 
the  bull-fights. 

'J"he  king  during  his  father's  life  patronized  the  fine  arts  ;  he  had  made  a  collcdion 
of  good  paijitingsol  the  dillerent  Ichools,  before  he  inherited  one  of  the  largelt  and  mod 
valuable  g.iUeries  \\  Europe. 

The  collection  e-t  the  court  of  Spain  is  not  confidered  inferior  to  any,  unleis  it  he  to 
that  of  the  C(.un  of  IVaiicc,  and  that  of  the  I'.leclor  of  Bava.-ia.  It  is  princii)all"  at  the 
Kfcurial  and  Madrid.  J  he  palace  at  Ikkfonl'o  formerly  contained  a  great  number  of 
paintings,  but  the  galleries  of  Madrid  and  Araniuez  h:ive  been  enriched  by  their  re- 
moval. There  niiiains,  however.  Hill  a  fulljciency  to  occupy  the  attention  of  an  ama- 
teur k)V  feveral  hoiirt. 

As  foon  as  you  enter  the  anti-chamber  of  ilic  king's  apartments,  there  pafll's  in  re- 
view, as  in  an  hiilorie.d  ^lailery,  full  an  e!i'^.int  portrait  of  I.ouis  XIV.  by  Rigaiid  • 
and  next,  that  of  Louis  X\'.  when  a  child  ;  tliole  of  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Vendomc 
the  lad  Duke  of  I'arma,  of  the  houle  of  Karnefe,  and  hisduchefs;  as  alio  thole  of 
Chr.rles  Ilk,  when  In'  went  to  take  poilellion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  of  Philip  V., 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and  of  the  archduke  his  riv.d.  ihc  clumber  adjoiniin;  has  a 
view  of  onv  of  the  fined  cafcad^s  in  tlie  g.udeti.  This  room  is  decoratiil  with  feveral 
paiiiiings,  among  wh'eh  are  foine  by  Muriiio  and  Solimeua.  hi  the  aJJoining  apart- 
meiii-s  a  fine  one  o[  St.  Seballian  by  Cuiilu;  a  Liemifh  family  by  Rubens;  a'pidure 
by  l\)uliin  ;  t\\o  hiads  by  Mengs ;  the  portraits  of  the  I'rinccs  uf  Coadc  a.id  I\I.  ue 
Turtniie,  upon  the  fame  canvafs,  by  Vandyck,  &c.  &:c. 
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In  a  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  front  towards  the 
gardens,  befides  fome  fine  paintings,  and  two  charming  heads  in  mofaic,  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  antiques,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  bought  in  Italy  by  Pliilip  V., 
and  formerly  compofed  a  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Chriftiana  of  Sweden.  Thofe  which 
moft  engaged  my  attention  were  a  cylindrical  altar,  on  which  the  proceflion  of  Silenus 
is  fculptured  in  bas  relief;  a  coloflal  Cleopatra;  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter  wielding  his  thun- 
der ;  ieveral  Venufes  of  the  natural  fize  ;  eight  mufes  a  little  mutilated,  in  which  mo- 
dern and  Liifliilful  hands  have  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries  of  time,  and  of  which 
the  drapery  is  remarkable  for  its  lightnefs  ;  two  groups  which  are  banilhed  to  a  corner, 
as  they  retrace  the  unimproving  fidions  of  mythology,  the  adulterous  amours  of  Jupi- 
ter with  I.eda  and  Ganymede,  who  carefs  without  fufpicion  the  immodeft  birds,  whofe 
figwre  the  god  has  aflluned,  &c.  But  the  antique  fculptures  which  more  particularly 
merit  the  attention  of  connoilfeurs,  are  young  Faunus  carrying  a  kid,  and  a  group  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  two  original  mafter-pieces  of  antiquity  in  perteQ:  prcfervation,  copies 
of  which  are  met  with  every  where  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  Venus  de  Medicis,  the.  Lao- 
coon,  the  Apollo  Eelvidere,  and  the  Farnefian  Hercules. 

In  an  apartment  in  the  gallery  the  linell  marbles  of  Spain,  in  columns,  vafes,  and 
buds,  feem  to  vie  with  the  produftions  tranfmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  the  excellence  of  thefe  modern  performances,  they  only  ferve  to  make  more 
confpicuous  the  fupcriority  of  their  forerunners.  A  fmall  corridor,  adjoining  to  the 
gallery,  contains  in  piles  every  thing  for  which  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  latter, 
Egyptian  llatues,  fragments  of  columns,  bas  reliefs,  buds,  and  other  antiques,  con- 
figned  to  dud,  dedructive  infedts,  and  whatever  anticipates  the  ravages  of  lime. 

Without  the  cadie  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  proofs  of  the  attention  of  the  monarch,  and  his 
tade  for  ul'eful  edab'iftiments,  appear  on  every  fide.  The  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  who 
had  at  heart  the  public  weal,  and  poHofled  much  information  on  many  points,  was  adl-ded 
at  tlic  fight  of  the  crowd  of  women  and  children  who  led  an  idle  and  wandering  life 
about  Ht.  Udefonlo.  In  order  to  allbrd  them  empluymeni,  he  propofed  the  cdablifli- 
ment  of  a  linen  manufactory  at  the  very  refidence  of  his  majedy,  and  immediately  under 
his  eyes.  At  the  beginning  of  1781  it  had  not  been  thought  of;  and,  rare  example  of 
celerity  in  Spain,  before  the  month  of  Augud  1783,  there  were  upwards  of  twenty 
looms  employed  in  the  new  manufadory,  and  two  great  machines  for  prefling  and 
wafliing  the  linen. 

'I'o  let  ihcn)  going,  a  fkilful  pcrfon,  whofe  manufactory  was  on  the  decline  for  want 
of  encouragement,  was  fent  for  from  Leon.  Since  its  firll  inltitution  this  edablilhment 
at  St.  Ildefonfo  has  been  vilibiy  improving. 

Near  this  new  ellabliflied  and  much  wanted  manufadory  thee  is  one  of  luxury,  be. 
gun  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  •,  this  is  a  manufvicture  of  platc-glafs,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  ill  Spain.  It  was  at  tiril  no  more  than  a  common  gla{s  manufadory,  which  Ilill 
exids,  and  produces  tolerably  good  bottles,  and  white  gkilles  extremely  well  cut  :  this 
was  ihe  firlt  dep  towards  a  far  nu)re  enlarged  undertaking.  'I'he  lookiiig-glars  manu- 
fadory  of  St.  Ildefonfo  may  be  compared  wiih  the  lined  eltahlilhnuiils  of  the  kiml.  It 
was  begun  in  172s,  under  the  man.igement  of  a  Catalan,  and  was  brought  to  perfecliou 
under  Fenlinand  VI.  by  a  Frenchman  n;nned  Sivert.  (ilafies  are  run  here  of  all  di- 
menlions,  from  common  fqiiares  to  ihole  o(  the  grea'-.d  fize.  They  are  not  I'o  cler.r, 
and  may  be  lefs  polilhed  than  thole  of  Venice  and  St.  (iobin ;  but  no  UMUufadure  lias 
yet  produced  them  of  fucli  large  dinienfions.  In  1782  1  law  one  call  a  hundred  and 
thirty  mches  long  by  lixty-five  \vide.  The  enormous  table  of  brals  on  wliich  the  liqui. 
fled  matter  wub  cull,  weighed  iy,8oo  pounds,  and  the  cylinder  which  rolled  over  it  to 
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render  tlic  furface  even  weighed  1,200  pounds.  In  the  vaft  edifice  where  tiiis  operation 
is  carried  on,  an  operation  well  worthy  of  examination  throughout  its  whole  procels, 
there  are  two  other  tables  fomewhat  Imallcr,  and  twenty  ovenj,  wherein  the  glaffes  yet 
hot  are  placed,  and  remain  hermetically  clofed  for  the  fpacc  of  from  Ijfteen  to  five-and- 
iwenty  days,  in  order  to  cool  by  degrees.  Such  as  fplit,  or  have  any  defeft,  are  then 
cut  to  make  niirrors,  glafs  fquares,  or  carriage  plates.  The  maintenance  of  this  ma- 
iiufaftory  is  very  expenf.ve  to  the  king.  I  reckon  that  if  the  general  coft  of  the  efta- 
blifhment,  and  the  numerous  drawbacks  be  computed,  fomc  of  the  plates  (land  him  in 
160,000  rials. 

In  a  long  gallery  adjoining  the  manufactory  they  are  made  thinner  by  manual  labour, 
by  rubbing  one  upon  the  other,  fand  and  water  being  placed  between,  the  fand  of  different 
degrees  of  fincnefs,  according  to  the  flage  of  the  work.  The  upper  glafs  being  kept 
cortinually  in  motion,  while  the  under  one  is  at  reft,  it  confequently  becomes  thinner 
much  the  fooneft,  fo  much  fo,  that  five  of  the  firft  arc  reduced  to  their  proper  thicknelij 
before  the  latter  is  fufficiently  ground.  This  labour  is  wearifome  and  monotonous  in 
the  extreme  ;  one  glafs  keeping  the  lame  workman  employed  conftantly  for  more  than 
two  months. 

When  fufBciently  ground  on  both  fides,  they  are  polifhed  in  the  following  manner : 
the  krgeft  in  the  manufaflory  itfelf  by  the  hand  ;  the  I'mallf  r  are  carried  to  a  machine, 
where  thirty  polifliers  are  moved  by  water  :  thtfc  poliihers  are  a  fort  of  fqjare  boxet--, 
placed  firmly  on  the  glafs,  and  (hod  with  very  even  felt,  loaded  with  lead  internally,  and 
are  moved  horizontally  by  the  impulfe  of  a  handle  of  wood  to  which  they  are  faftened  ; 
beforehand  the  plate  is  rubbed  over  with  a  fpocies  of  eracry,  the  produftion  of  a  quarry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  This  emery  is  divided  into  three  clafTos,  the  coarfefl 
of  which  IS  ufed  firft,  that  of  a  middling  quality  is  next  ufod,  and  the  fiiielt  tiie  la(t ; 
after  this,  the  glafs  is  covered  with  a  red  earth  (^alinagro),  and  is  placed  under  the  po- 
lifher.  This  procefis  is  carried  on  for  each  fide  of  the  glals,  and  takes  up  from  eight 
to  ten  days. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  fubftitute  nKchanifin  for  manual  labour  in  grinding  down 
and  thinning  the  plates,  and,  for  tiiis  puipole,  machines  were  tranfported  from  France 
toSt.  Ildefonfo;  but  the  dircdors  of  the  tllaljliihini-nt  perceiving  that  their  adoption 
did  not  greatly  accelerate  the  ojxTation,  and  was  ttjually  cxpenfivc,  returned  to  the 
original  plan. 

The  plates  thus  ground  and  polUhcd  arc  at  length  taken  to  Madrid  to  be  filvered. 
The  king  referves  lome  of  tho  findt  to  decorato  lus  apartnu  iits  ;  of  others  he  makes 
prelents  to  the  courts  moft  intimately  conncdcd  with  tlwt  of  Spain.  In  1  7S2,  Charles  111. 
lent  fome  to  Naples  one  liundred  and  thirty  inch.'s  in  height  by  fiUy-lour  inches  in 
breadth,  and  fome  time  after  his  Majcfty  added  fMne  of  the  fame  dimenfions  to  the 
prelents  he  font  to  the  Ottoman  court,  with  which  hv  had  jr.ft  cc  iiciuded  a  treaty. 

Tile  reft  of  the  produce  of  the  manufadory  of  St.  llJtfonfo  is  fold  at  Madrid,  and  in 
the  provinces,  for  the-  King's  account.  In  vain  has  a  proliibition  of  introducing  any 
other  glafs  within  a  circle  of  twenty  leagues  around  been  illuL-d  in  order  to  fecure  a  falc  ; 
it  may  eatily  be  imagined  that  the  proceeds  cannot  anfwer  the  expences  of  fo  extenfive 
an  eltablifhmeni,  which,  except  the  article  ol  wood,  is  diftanr  fn)in  all  the  raw  materials 
it  employs.  Situated  as  it  is,  far  inland,  furrounded  by  lolty  mountains,  and  at  a  con- 
fiderab."  diftance  from  any  navigable  river  or  canal,  it  defcrvts  to  be  numbered  among 
thofe  coftly  ai  d  ruincus  eftablilhinents  of  luxury,  which  contribute  to  the  fplendor  uf 
the  throne',  but  to  the  impovcrifhmcnt  of  the  people. 
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At  the  diftancf  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  caftle  runs  the  little  river  Erefma, 
X(hich  iiffbrded  Charles  HI.  one  ot  his  moll  favourite  recreations,  that  of  fifhing.  Its 
banks  were  rugged  and  crooked,  he  levelled  them,  and  made  a  caufeway,  or,  where  the 
ground  required  it,  Itone  or  fod  Ih'ps.  Ihis  river,  or  rather  ftreamlet,  is  enclofed  be- 
tween two  piles  of  rocks,  grouped  in  the  nioH:  romantic  manner.  Its  limpid  waters 
fometimes  run  tumultuoufly  over  lelTer  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  precipitate  them- 
felvcs  by  natural  cafcades,  at  intervals  forming  fmall  bafons,  which  ferve  as  afylums  to 
the  trout,  which  are  met  with  in  abundance.  In  fome  places  this  river  is  feparated  by 
little  meadows  from  copfes  of  green  oak,  with  which  that  part  of  the  country  abounds. 
In  others,  tufted  Ihrubs  are  feen  upon  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  or  hang  waving  from 
their  fides. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  court  went  once  a  year  to  alarm  the  Naiades  of  the 
Erefma,  with  the  noife  of  a  general  hunt.  The  rendezvous  was  about  a  league  froni  the 
cadle.  Some  days  previous,  a  nun\her  of  peafants  were  fent  to  the  neighbmiriiig  woods 
and  hills  to  drive  before  them  the  game  with  which  the  country  plentifully  abounds. 
The  limits  were  by  degrees  narrowed,  until  the  time  fixed  for  roufing  tht:  game.  The 
fport  then  was  excellent :  ihe  deer  ran  in  fmall  herds  on  all  fides,  feemim^ly  perceiving 
the  danger  into  which  they  were  driven,  after  which  they  faced  about  and  endeavoured 
to  brave  the  running  fire  of  mufquetry  that  threatened  them  in  the  rear ;  but,  obeying  the 
iinpulfes  of  fear,  and  failing  in  their  attempt,  they  pafied  in  clofer  herds  through  the- 
fatal  defile  where  the  King,  his  fons,  and  the  other  princes,  placed  in  ambufcade,  waited 
their  arrival.  Their  agility  now  became  their  lad  reiource,  and  faved  the  greater  num- 
ber. Out  of  three  or  four  thoufand,  and  fometimes  more,  which  thus  pafled  in  re- 
view, about  a  hundred  fell.  Some  were  killed  dead  upon  the  fpot,  other's  carrying 
away  with  them  the  mortal  wound,  flew  to  conceal  their  agony  in  the  thickets.  Their 
bodies,  yet  palpitating,  were  brought  and  arranged  uf>on  the  field  of  buitle.  Thefe  were 
numbered  with  a  cruel  pleafure,  for  which  a  philofopher  would  reproach  himfelf,  but 
whit  h  it  is  agreed  to  pardon  in  hunters.  The  whole  court,  and  the  foreign  minilk^rs 
commonly  took  part  in  this  amufement,  which  was  repeated  towards  the  end  of  every 
vifit  to  the  Efcurial.  The  Counts  of  Artois  and  Dammartin  were  invited  to  a  hunt  of 
this  nature,  as  they  returned  from  the  camp  of  St.  Roch  in  1782.  They  perhajxs  would 
have  wilhed  for  a  l<'ls  eafy  vidory  over  the  timid  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  which  they 
were  accuftomed  to  chafe,  and  not  coolly  to  maflacre ;  but  the  foreils  of  Compiegne 
RP.d  Fontainebleau  n.'ver  produced  fuch  legions  of  fleet  herds,  filing  off  by  thoufands 
before  them. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  Majefly  to  the  throne,  thefe  hunts  have  not  beea 
periodical,  but  very  frequent ;  their  principal  objeft  has  been  to  exterminate  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  deer,,  which  lay  wafle  the  fields  of  the  countrymen  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tl  e  royal  refidencies.  On  one  journey  to  Aranjucz  Charles  IV.  de- 
ftroyed  more  than  two  thoufand,  by  having  then)  driven  before  batteries  of  cannon 
loaded  wiih  grape-fliot ;  and  in- 1792  and  1793,  I  perceived  that  this  praife-worthy 
projeft  had  been  followed  up  with  fuflicient  precifion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hi» 
refidences. 

There  is  another  place  to  which,  during  the  vifit  to  St.  Udefonfo,  his  late  Catholic 
Majefly  once  went  annually  to  fpread  tl;  noife  and  terror  which  a<x<)mpany  the  chace. 
1  mean  the  environs  of  Paular,  a  monadery  of  Carthufians,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  lleep  mountains  which  conunand  the  caftle.  El  Paular^  one  of  the  richelt 
c  mvcnts  of  the  Carthufians  in  Spain,  and  famous  for  its  fine  wool,  is  fituated  in  a 
charming  valley,  watered  by  a  cunfiderable  rivulet,  which  runs  gently  throuijh  the  groves 
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and  meadows.  This  dream  drives  a  paper-mill,  the  Ruile  of  which  is  the  only  founa 
repeated  by  the  iolitary  echoes  of  the  nLi<;Ii'oourhood.  A  Frenchman  managed  this 
manufadure  on  the  account  of  the  monks  feme  years  a;;o,  and  feemed  in  this  corner  of 
the  wo'-ld  to  have  forgotten  both  his  country  and  !ani;ujj;e. 

In  the  monallery  of  Paular  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  great  cloifter  in 
which  Vincent  Carducho  has  painted  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Saint  Bruixo. 

1  ihall  now  accompany  the  reader  to  the  calile  of  Rio  Frio,  three  leagues  from  St.  Ilde- 
fonfo.  Charles  111.  came  here  once  a-year  to  hunt  after  the  Spanilh  fafhion ;  that  is, 
to  flioot,  as  th.e  animals  pafs  by,  at  the  herds  of  deer  which,  at  all  other  feafons  of  the  year, 
brouzed  i;  quiet  in  the  woods  round  this  place.  Tlie  cadle  of  Rio  Frio  is  fituated  m 
an  extremely  landy  foil.  And  it  appears  inconceivable  wherefore  C2Lieen  Ifabella,  who 
begp.n  10  Iniilvl  it,  refolved  o\\  making  it  her  lall  afylum.  That  it  might  recal  to  her 
memory  the  new  palace  of  M  idrid,  which  neither  (he  nor  her  hulband  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ri^fule  in,  even  for  a  fingle  day,  flie  ordered  it  to  be  built  after  the  fame  plan, 
but  of  lefs  dimenfions.  Her  fon  Charles  HI.  being  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  her 
proji-ct  of  retreat  vaniflied,  and  the  caftle  of  Rio  Fiio  was  abandoned  even  before  it 
was  finiflied. 
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tj  the  Efcurial. 

LET  us  now  proceed  towards  the  FXcurial.  At  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  St.  Ildefonfo  we  pafs  the  Erefma  over  a  briilge,  and  arrive  at  Ballain,  a  village 
fituated  in  p  hollow  fiiaded  by  thick  woods.  The  kings  of  Spain  had  formerly  a  hunt- 
ing-feat here,  to  which  Philip  V.  oc.afionally  reforted,  and  where  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  building  St.  Ildefonfo,  in  this  wild  country,  intending  to  gratify  at  once  his  taflc 
for  folitude,  and  the  chace.  The  Frinch  ambaflador,  before  the  king  built  him  a  houfo 
in  the  village  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  refided  at  this  old  caftle. 

As  foon  as  we  have  pafled  it,  we  climb,  for  two  leagues,  the  tops  of  the  high  moun- 
tains which  feparate  the  two  Cafiil'S.  The  road  is  fliadcd  by  high  pines,  the  tops  of 
which  are  frequently  loll  in  the  fogs  which  rife  from  tlu-  bottoms  of  the  deep  vallie^. 
'1  he  air  becomes  gradi:aily  colder  as  we  approach  the  Riinmiis  of  the  mountains;  and 
when  we  arrived  at  the  feven  points  of  rock;,  {los  fute pices'),  which,  from  St.  Ildefonfo, 
have  the  appearance  of  an  immenfe  parapet  wall,  a  n<\\  olijecl  prefcnts  ilfelf  to  the  ad- 
miring eye.  Before  us  we  view  the  vail  plains  of  New  Caflile,  and  perceive  Madrid 
confiJerably  within  the  bounds  of  the  hori/on  over  which  the  light  wanders  to  an  im- 
menfe diflance.  We  are  here  in  another  cour.try,  and  find  another  climate  and  a  diffe- 
rent temperature.  The  traveller  frequently  haves  behind  him  clouds  above  clouds,  to 
v'hich  the  mountains  feem  to  ferve  as  boundaries,  and  inll;mtly  palTes  into  the  nioll  fe- 
rene  air.  He  afterwards  defcends  from  :his  magnificent  belvedere  by  a  road  which,  for 
a  long  time,  more  refembled  a  precipice,  but  the  declivity  of  which  about  the  year 
1785,  was  made  more  gentle,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  leagues,  arrives  at  the  town  of 
Guadarrama,  through  which  the  great  road  pafles  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  He  crofTes 
this  road  to  follow  that  which  leads  to  the  Llcurial,  at  wliich  the  court  rofides  li.\  weeks 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer. 

This  famous  monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  midway,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  chain  of 
jri'untains  which  terminate  Old  Caflile.  The  choice  which  Philip  V.  made  of  this  flcep 
a-»d  bare  fituation,  indica  s  the  favage  and  gloomy  charu(fler  given  to  him  by  hitlory. 
We  will  not,  however,  n  peat  its  cenfurcs.     Let  us  not  fpeak  ill  of  him,  as  we  approach 
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this  rovul  convent,  where  we  pprpctvuilly  hear  him  cillcd  our  holy  founJcr',  where  his 
afhes  are  depofited,  and  uhert'  his  image  every  v^here  meets  the  eye.  This  foundation, 
as  is  well  known,  was  in  confequcnce  of  a  vow  made  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  at  which,  however,  Philip  was  not  orefcnt.  It  is  known  alfo,  that  he  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Lawrence,  on  whofe  feftival  it  happened.  In  Spain  it  is  called  by  the 
name  of  this  faint  (San  Lorenzo  J  and  everything  in  the  Efcurial  reminds  us  of  thein- 
ftrument  of  his  martyrdom.  It  is  not  only  feen  upon  the  doors,  windows,  altars,  rituals 
and  facerdotal  habits,  but  the  edifice  itfelf  bears  its  form.  It  is  a  quadrangular  build- 
ing with  the  principal  front  to  the  weft,  behind  which  is  a  mountain  ;  the  oppofite  fide 
which  faces  Madrid,  takes  the  form  of  the  fhortened  handle  of  a  gridiron  reverfed ; 
and  the  four  feet  arc  reprefented  by  the  fpires  of  four  little  fquare  towtrs  which  rife 
above  the  four  angles. 

I  will  not  undertake  with  the  Abbe  de  Vayrac  and  Colmenar,  to  give  the  number,  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  him,  of  all  the  doors,  windows,  courts,  &c.  of  this  famous  con- 
Arent.  In  the  whole,  it  certainly  has  fomething  awful,  but  it  docs  not  perfeQly  corref- 
pond  to  the  idea  formed  of  it,  from  its  reputation,  there  is  nothin^^  magnificent  in  the 
architefturc ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  rather  the  ferious  fimplicity  luitabL'  to  a  convent, 
than  the  fplendid  elegance  which  fhould  announce  ihe  rtfidence  of  a  great  monarch. 
The  front  to  the  weft  alone  l:as  a  fine  portal  formed  by  large  columns  of  the  doric  order, 
half  funk  in  the  wall,  and  on  each  fide  two  great  doors  of  noble  dimenfions.  By  this  por- 
tal we  pafs  to  an  elegant  fquare  court,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  church.  This  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  never  open  for  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  the  princes  of  tlu  blood,  except 
on  two  folemn  occafions,  When  they  come  for  the  firft  time  to  the  Tlfcurial,  and  when 
their  remains  are  depofited  there  in  the  vault  which  awaits  them.  Emblem  of  the  gates 
of  life,  and  eternity. 

On  this  fide,  the  door  of  the  church  is  preceded  by  a  fine  periftylc  ;  over  the  front 
of  which  are  coloflal  ftatues  of  fix  kings  of  Ifracl,  which  appear  as  in  equilibrium  upon 
their  flight  pedcftals.  Thefe  fix  kings  had  fome  ftiare  in  the  founding  or  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jeruialcm,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  infcriptions  upon  the  bafe  of  their 
ftatues.  The  two  in  the  middle  are  David  and  Solomon,  to  whom  the  I'culptor  has 
endeavoured  to  give  the  likcnel's  of  Charles  V.,  and  Pliilip  II.  his  fen;  fo  ingenious  at 
all  times  is  fiattery,  availing  iiRU  of  the  flijihtcii;  rcfcmbhuic 'S. 

The  front  to  the  louth  is  entirely  dellitute  of  ornament ;  but  in  its  four  ftories,  including 
thebafement,  rendered  neceifary  by  the  iiieqaality  of  the  ground,  there  arc  nearly  three 
hundred  windows,  'ihe  two  great  doors  of  eiitr.iiicc  arc  on  the  oppofite  front.  The 
whole  edifice  is  built  nf  hewn  llone  of  a  fpecies  of  batlaid  granite,  which  by  its  colour, 
become  brown  with  time,  adds  to  the  aufteriry  of  th.^  building.  The  quarry  wliero  it 
was  dug  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  I'fcuria!,  and  it  is  faid  that  this  was  one  niotivo 
for  the  choice  of  its  lite.  It  furnilhi  il  blocks  of  fuch  couiiderable  dimenfions,  that 
three  ftones  were  lufficient  to  form  the  chambranle,  or  cal'e  of  the  greatcft  door-ways, 
and  each  lUp  of  the  principal  Ibair-cafe  is  compoi'cd  but  of  one. 

When  the  court  is  not  at  thi'  F.fcurial,  it  is  a  vail  convent  inhabited  by  two  hundred 
monks,  of  the  order  of  St.  Hien)nimus.  At  the  arrival  of  the  court  the  co!i\  etit  is 
transformed  into  a  pal.'.ce.  1  ii  ■  mcmk-^  are  binilhed  to  tlie  apartments  in  the  f  uth  and 
weft  fides,  and  the  piincip.il  i  rli.>  become  tlie  habit  itions  ol  the  royal  fuviilv,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  both  lexcs,  by  whom  it  is  accompar.ied.  Th.  Kin):;  himf.  if  has 
his  in  the  narrow  ipac  ,vMch  forms  the  handK'  of  thi?  gridiron.  Philip  II  llk.;ns  to  have 
wifhed  fi  iirake  this  a  leinat,  where  foverc'gn  greatncfs  niiglit  retire  to  hide  iti'elf 
beneath  the  fluide  of  altars,  and  become  familiarize^  to  its  tomb;  and  his  fucccllbrs, 
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to  this  VOW  of  humliity,  ftill  content  thcmfdves  with  the  fame  niodeft  habitation.  It 
communicates,  by  a  (lair.cafe,  with  the  church  and  veltry,  in  which  the  arts  united  have 
difplayed  all  their  magnificence. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  crofs,  above  wliich  is  a  dome.  The  whole 
building  relts  upon  pillars  rather  difproportionatcly  thick,  within  which  are  Icoopcd  out 
fcveral  ahars.  The  archileclurc  is  limple  Init  maicUic.  Several  lubjeds  from  holy  writ, 
and  fome  facred  allegories  arc  painted  in  trcfco  in  the  dome,  by  the  magical  pencil  of 
Luca  Giordano.  The  great  altar,  which  is  afcended  by  twenty  Iteps,  contains  three 
different  orders  of  architecture,  one  above  thj  other,  in  the  form  of  a  nuitil  ited  py- 
I'amid  :  no  expcnce  has  been  fpared  in  its  decoration.  Richnefs  and  elegance  are  united 
in  its  tabernacle.  The  columns  are  of  the  moft.  precious  marble ;  the  iatcrlticcs  arc 
filled  up  with  paintings  by  Luau  Cawbiafo  and  PelUgrim  TilhtUli.  Y'  t  the  whole  has 
fomething  mean  in  its  appearance,  which  forms  a  linking  contrail  with  the  majefty  of 
the  edifice.  But  in  revenge  its  two  monuments  are  really  beautiful ;  thefe  perfcdiy 
accord  with  the  firft  of  the  three  orders  of  which  it  is  compofed,  that  is  doric  with  fluted 
columns.  The  tombs  are  thot'e  of  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  Thefe  two  fovereigns 
are  on  their  knees,  and  their  majefty  feems  to  bend  before  that  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

They  occupy  the  forepart  of  a  kind  of  open  chamber  lined  with  black  marble,  by 
the  fide  of  the  altar.  There  is  fomething  at  once  fo!  .mn  and  pompous  in  the  two 
monuments.  The  fpeflator,  while  contemplating  them,  cannot  but  profoundly  refled  on 
the  vain  infignificance  of  human  greatmfs,  and  the  abyfs  in  whicli  it  is  fooner  or  later 
fwallowed  up.  Thefe  rcfledions  become  Hill  more  (ericus  when  applied  to  two  fovereigns, 
whofc  ambition,  during  thei  lives,  put  the  whole  w  rid  in  commotion,  and  who  are 
now  condemned  to  eternal  fi. .ace  by  the  only  law  which  they  had  not  the  powx  •  'j 
avoid. 

The  two  nearcfl  altars  to  the  high  altar  are  thofe  of  the  Annunciation  and  St.  Je- 
rome ;  thefe  poffefs  attradlion  for  none  but  devotees  and  goldfmiths.  '1  wo  great 
doors,  upon  which  arc  two  indilFcrcnt  paintings  by  Lucas  Canibiafo,  open  and  leave 
the  eye  dazzled  with  innumerable  relics  in  vales,  aiid  cafes  of  filver  and  lilvt-r  gilt,  en- 
riched with  precious  Hones,  'ihere  is  alfo  a  large  St.  Lawrence  of  folid  filver,  upon 
the  bread  of  which  are  loine  relics  of  this  Martyr  which  his  dilciples,  no  doubt,  faved 
from  the  flames. 

The  church  contains  alfo  fome  good  paintings  by  artifls  of  the  fecond  order,  but  In 
the  two  veflries,  mailer-pieces  of  painting  are  difplayed  in  fuch  profufion  as  even  to 
weary  the  admiration  of  connoilTeurs.  In  the  firil,  which  is  badly  lighted,  arc  three  piece;; 
by  I'au!  Vcronefc',  one  by  Tithm^  two  by  Tintorct^  one  by  Rubi/iSy  and  one  by  Kfpa^nolet. 
The  principal  veflry  contains  a  much  greater  number,  .and  is  luiljcient  of  itfelf  to  give 
a  lanclion  to  the  fame,  which  the  Efcurial  enjoys.  We  fl)all  content  ourfelves  with  no- 
ticing the  pieces  which  will  firike  thofe  the  Icalt  accullomed  to  value  the  produclions  of 
the  arts.  That  which  has  the  grcateft  eflecl;  is  the  altar-piece,  by  Claude  Cocllo,  a 
I'ortuguefe,  olherwife  little  k.iown.  h  retraces  a  fcenc,  of  which  the  vellry  was  the 
theatre.  Charles  II.  accompanied  by  the  nobility  of  hi.s  retinue,  is  a'prtllnied  on  his 
knees  before  the  holy  iacranient,  held  by  the  prior  of  the  monallery  ;  the  monarch  weiit 
thither  publicly  to  lupplicate  pardon  for  the  profanation  of  a  hofl,  lacerated  by  impious 
hands,  and  revenged  by  a  miratlc.  And  alt!iough  it  be  far  from  the  bell  piece,  thnre 
is  none  which  leaves  a  greater  imprefiion  upon  vu'gar  minds.  Real  connoilleiirs,  and 
thofe  who  are  dazzled  by  great  names,  prefer  a  fine  holy  Virgin  by  Guido  ,  two  paint- 
ings  by  V^andyck,  one  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  the  other  St.  Jerome  naked  to 
the  middle,  and  writing  as  he  is  ditlated  to  by  aa  angel,  whole  frelhaels  of  complexion 
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produces  the  mofl  agreeable  contraft  with  the  fallow  fkin  of  the  aged  faint.  A  large 
pi<^nrc  by  Tintorct,  in  which  this  painter  has  indulged  all  the  caprice  of  his  imagination, 
iu  giving  a  reprefentation  of  the  Lord's  fupper.  An  aflumption  by  Annibal  Carracci  j 
feverai  pieces  by  Titian,  two  of  which  are  admirable  for  the  colouring,  one  a  St,  Sebaf- 
tian  of  the  natural  fize,  and  the  other  our  Saviour  difputing  with  a  doftor  of  the  law  j 
three  by  Raphael ;  one  called  the  pearly  on  account  of  its  fupsrior  excellence,  is  a  holy 
family,  in  which  the  infant  Jefus  has  a  grace,  a  jultnefs  of  expreflion,  and  an  exadnefs 
of  drawing  which  belongs  only  to  this  great  mafter ;  and  another,  the  vifitation,  in  which 
the  modefly  of  the  virgin,  and  her  embarraflment  on  appearing  before  Elizabeth  with  the 
unexpedcd  and  already  apparent  figns  of  her  pregnancy,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

Lefs  celebrated  artilts  have  alfo  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  veftry.  I  fliall 
mention  but  two :  the  chevalier  Maxime  and  Romanelli,  The  firft  has  exhibited  the 
beauty  of  Guido's  forms  in  the  painting  where  Chrift  difputes  in  the  temple  with  the 
doftors,  and  the  graces  and  fweetnefs  of  the  pencil  of  Albano  appear  in  that  of  the 
latter ;  the  Virgin  feated,  carefl'ed  by  her  holy  infant,  and  St.  John  the  baptift.  It  may 
be  imagined,  without  my  faying  it,  that  this  veftry  contains,  in  large  drawers,  facerdotal 
ornaments,  chandeliers,  facred  vafes  and  the  like,  of  the  richeft  defcription,  which  illuf- 
trate  the  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  Spain  more  than  their  piety. 

The  fame  obfcrvation  may  be  made  on  the  pantheon,  their  fepulchre,  to  which  a  door 
in  the  pafl'age  from  the  church  to  the  veftry  opens.  The  ftaircafe  is  entirely  covered 
with  marble,  as  is  alfo  the  infide  of  the  pantheon.  This  is  divided  into  feverai  cham- 
bers, each  of  which  has  its  particular  diftinflion.  One  of  them  is  what  is  called  the 
podridero,  or  the  rotting  place.  Here  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  the  royal  family  are 
delivered  up  to  the  firlt  ravages  of  corruption.  The  bodies  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
ccffes  of  Spain,who  have  not  reigned,  are  depofited  in  another.  It  is  in  this  auguft  and 
difmal  aflembly  that  the  Duke  of  Vendome  is  placec^,  as  was  M.  de  Turenne  at  St. 
Denis,  among  the  remains  of  our  kings.  This  I  afcertained  from  the  regifter  of  the 
monallcry,  in  which  I  found  an  account  of  his  remains  being  brought  thither,  the  9th 
of  September  1712. 

The  real  pantheon  fervcs  as  the  laft  afylum  for  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain  alone. 
A  few  rays  of  half  extinguiflicd  light  with  difficulty  penetrate  this  cold  abode.  To  fup- 
ply  the  dtfecl:,  a  fupcrb  kiftrc,  pendant  from  the  cupola,  is  lighted  up  on  extraordinary 
(  ifions ;  but  except  in  thefe  cafes  the  curious  are  conduced  by  a  flambeau  into  the 
middle  of  this  motionlefs  and  filent  aflembly  of  fovereigns.  By  the  unfteady  light  of 
the  flambeau  we  difcovcr,  oppofite  the  door  by  which  we  enter,  an  altar  and  a  crucifix 
of  black  ma.ble  upon  a  pedellal  of  porphyry.  The  reft  correfponds  to  this  melancholy 
niagnilicence.  The  cafes  which  contain  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens  are  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  altar,  in  three  ftorios,  and  in  different  compartments,  formed  by 
liae  fluted  pilafters  of  marble ;  the  cafes  are  of  bronze,  fimple,  yet  noble  in  their 
form.  The  pantheon  is  not  yet  full,  but  the  empty  cafes  are  ready  to  open  to  receive 
their  dcpofits.  A  falutary  yet  terrible  Icflbn,  which  kings  have  not  refufed  to  receive 
from  tlie  bold  defigns  of  an  able  archited. 

Philip  II,  rcpofes  in  the  moft  elovat','d  tomb  of  the  firft  divifion.  He  it  was  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  pantheon;  but  it  was  not  finiftied  till  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  It 
has  yet  been  open  but  to  three  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  young  king 
Louis  I.  who  alcended  the  throne  in  1724,  and  died  the  fame  year,  and  queen  Amelia, 
wife  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  III.  himl'eU.  Philip  V.  and  his  queen  are  interred  at 
St,  Ildcfonfo ;  Ferdinand  VI.  and  queen  Barbara  his  wife,  at  Madrid,  in  a  convent 
which  they  had  founded. 

The 
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The  following  well-known  line  cannot  be  applied  to  this  temple  of  death : 

Le  temps,  qui  iktruit  tout,  en  affcrmit  Ics  murs  *. 

The  ravage  of  time,  fcconded  by  the  damps,  has  not  fpared  even  the  marble.  Herff 
we  are  at  once  led  to  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man,  whatever  his  rank,  and  the  perifhable 
nature  of  thofe  works,  which  in  his  priilc  he  dared  to  confccrate  to  immortality. 

The  choir  of  the  monks  of  the  Kfciirial  is  above  the  great  door  of  the  church,  and 
oppofite  the  iiigh  altar.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  paintings  in  frefco,  the  fubjecls 
ot  which  have  relation  to  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Lawrence  The  pulpit,  notwithdaiiding 
its  enormous  fize,  turns  upon  a  pivot  with  liirprifing  facility.  Behind  the  choir  is  a 
mailer-piece  of  fculpture  ;  a  Chrill  in  marble,  of  the  natural  fize  ;  it  is  the  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  whom  the  Conftable  de  Bourbon  was  killed  upon  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

From  the  fides  of  the  clioir  begins  a  gallery  which  runs  along  the  two  fronts  of  the 
church,  and  communicates  by  four  doors  to  the  firll  (lory  of  the  monaflery  ;  it  is  inter- 
feiSled  by  feveial  fpaces  between  the  joints  and  pillars  wiiich  lupport  the  congregation. 
Thither  I  frequently  went,  that  I  mij^ht  feel  thole  fenlations,  which  the  minds  of  perfons 
the  lead  devout  arc  fufceptible  of  at  the  folemn  al'peft  of  a  temple.  That  of  the  Efcurial 
difpoles  one  more  than  any  other  to  luch  metlitations.  Its  mafs,  the  folidiiy  of  which 
has  already  furvived  its  founder,  who  llceps  within  its  walls,  almoft  two  centuries,  and 
will  furvive  him  for  twenty  more  ;  the  memory  of  this  imperious  monarch,  which  for  a 
long  time  paft  receives  no  other  tribute  there  than  funeral  prayers,  and  whofe  ihade  is 
fuppofcd  to  wander  in  this  melancholy  monument  }{  his  fear  and  his  piety  ;  the  volume 
of  a  hundred  voices  making  the  roofs  echo  with  the  praifes  of  the  eternal  Being ;  all 
thefe  dilpofe  the  mind  to  that  ierious  relleclion,  which  is  far  more  pleafmg  to  the  foul 
tlian  the  giddy  diilipations  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  linilh  the  defcription  of  the  other  beauties  contained  within  the  Efcurial. 
On  leaving  the  gallery,  one  of  which  is  on  each  fide  the  church,  we  j)ais  a  long  corridor, 
called  7 /a  //<///  ofJhi/tli.:,  bccaule  the  painlii)gs  repivfent  leveral  between  the  ancient 
Kings  ot  Spain  and  the  Moors.  The  attitudes,  drelfes,  and  lively  colouring  ex:ite  the 
admiration  of  all  connoilleurs. 

I  caimot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  the  two  great  cloifters :  they  are  paved  with 
marble,  and  are  excellently  proportioned.  The  paintings  in  frefco  of  the  lower  cloilter 
are,  perhaps,  more  extolled  than  they  defervo.  In  fc eking  for  the  cffedts  of  perfpcc- 
tivc,  and  brilliant  colouring,  one  meets  with  ililappointinent ;  but  the  admirer  of  heads 
full  of  cx|neli;on,  and  the  great  and  vigorouv  Ujinis  cf  the  ichool  of  Michael  Angela, 
will  return  more  than  once  lo  examine  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
paijited  in  .ilmoll  cololul  figures  by  I'ellegrino  libaldi,  round  thecloiller. 

Both  tht  cluillers  are  entired  b)  narrow  ai  d  obleure  corriilors.  The  chijf  defect  in 
the  architeCiure  of  the  f  leurial,  is  that,  in  gmtral,  the  principal  ohJLCts  are  not  placed 
fo  ai.  to  ha\e  the  btil  etkct.  1  he  juatal  and  grc.'.t  liiircale  are  feen  but  by  acciuent. 
'Jhere  is  a  fine  inner  court  ornainenied  with  two  rows  of  arches,  of  a  finiple  but  nobl« 
(lile  oi  architecture  ;  the  center  is  occupied  by  a  Imali  temple,  which  is  perliaps  the  moil 
regular  piece  of  architecture  in  the  Eicurial :  but  it  feems  to  hide  itielf  from  the  eyes  of 
the  curious. 

'Jlie  great  c'oifler  below,  which  communicates  with  the  capitulary  hall,  is  hung  with 
ffcvcial  pajntin^h  by  litian,  and  one  by  Velaftjuez,  nprelenting  the  funs  of  Jacob  bruig- 
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inp;  him  the  bloody  garment  of  their  brother  Jofeph  ;  a  painting  the  effei^l  of  which  is 
admirable;  a  vir^^in  by  Raphael ;  a  St.  .Ifroin  by  Guerchino;  three  pieces  by  Rubens, 
and  three  by  Spagnoletto.  But  the  pieces  moll  to  be  admired  in  the  capitulary  hall,  are 
three  maftei  ly  painlings  by  (Juido. 

The  grand  cloilter  below  has  a  communicition  with  the  old  church  of  the  monaftery. 
This  as  well  contains  fome  paintings  worthy  of  attention  ;  feveral  by  Titian  ;  three  by 
'^•■^agnoletto,  remark iblc  for  beauty  of  colouring;  and  one,  by  Raphael,  which,  for 
(!s  beauty,  nobler ?is  of  its  figures,  corrcftnefs  of  d. awing,  v.nd  every  excellence  that 
cii.t.aderif<s  the  inimitable  talent  of  this  great  maher  is  fup-'vior  to  all.  I  have  feen 
connoiifeurs  view  it  with  tranfport,  and  (hed  tears  ol  admiration,  before  this  fublime 
mafter-piece,  without  thefe  delicious  impreflions  being  weakened  by  the  fantaltical  union 
of  perfons  it  prefcnts:  thcfa  are  the  Virgin  Mary,  Chrid,  and  St.  Jeromin  a  cardinal's 
habit,  reading  to  them  the  bible,  while  the  angel  Raphael  introduces  to  the  divine  group 
young  Tobit,  advancing  with  a  timid  air  to  prefent  his  fifli.  The  lafl  circumftance  has 
given  this  piece  tUe  a^j  dation  of  Madonna  del  Fez  (Our  Lady  of  the  fi(h)  *.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  the  genius  of  Raphael  could  ftoop  to  this  Itrange  compofition,  un- 
doubtedly, prefcribed  him,  and  j'et  in  the  execution  leave  no  marks  of  fuch  compulfion. 
If  his  exqt '  ite  1e  was  not  difgufted  by  a  diflbnance  which  (hocks  the  lead  delicate,  what 
becomes  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  the  precepts  of  reafon  ? 

Even  after  admi  ng  the  Madonna  del  Pcz,  one  may  look  with  delight  on  the  fuperb 
piece  of  Titian  (the  lall  Supper)  which  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  refedory  of 
the  monks. 

In  the  upper  cloifter,  among  fome  paintings,  not  above  mediocrity,  we  may  notice  a 
few  by  Spagnoletto,  one  particularly  which  reprefcnts  Jacob  guarding  his  flocks,  and 
one  by  Navarttte,  known  by  the  name  of  the  dumb,  and  whom  Philip  II.  called  the 
'litian  of  Spain. 

The  (laircafe  whic!;  leads  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  cloirtcr,  mufl  not  be  paflTed 
over  in  iilence.  '1  iie  four  fides  of  the  frize  and  the  ceiling  ar.-  painted  in  frefco  by 
CliorJano,  and  rcpmlent  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  the  accomplinnncnt  of  the  vow  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  arrival  of  that  monarch  at  the  celedial  court. 

On  the  full  landing-place  of  the  ftaircafe  there  are  little  cloifters,  which  lead  to  the 
library  of  the  Efcurial,  lefs  remarkable  for  the  number  cf  volumes  it  contains  than  for 
the  choice  of  them.,  a".d  more  particularly  the  Arabic  and  Greek  manufcripts.  Art  is 
cxhauded  in  its  dec*,  v.i^on ;  and  if  there  be  a  defect,  it  is  perhaps  in  its  being  too  much 
ornamented.  Ever?  vamat  fpace  is  filled  with  paintings ;  the  ceiling,  which  is  vaulted, 
is  ornamented  with  Arabelques  and  figures  iur  the  molt  pnrt  coloilal.  TibaKIi,  the 
uialUrot  Michael  Angclo,  has  here  difplaved  the  frequently  cxaggenting  vigour  of  his 
p'_'ncil ;  his  forced  attitudes  refemble  cuntoriions  ;  his  forms  .ire  lb  great  as  to  become 
gigantic  and  ahnoll  monllrous ;  the  flielves  which  contain  the  books,  and  which  are  of 
T.recious  wood,  beai  tilully  carved,  ;ippear  tiiilin^';  bv  t'n-  coluffal  fiifurcs  of  Tibaldi. 
Above  the  Ihelv-jsarc  ra'juings  in  frcleo  by  Barlhelcrni  CI  •nhich'-',  wluch  alfo  luficr  from 
ilie  caiiie  already  nicj  :i'Mied  ;  t'le  fiibjccts  are  takTii  from  lacird  or  proiane  hiftow,  or 
luive- relation  lo  fii?  fcicnces  of  wiioh  the  flu-lvc.s  bc'.ow  iMvlcnt  us  with  the  eleinenf;^ 
Thu>^  the  council  of  Nice  is  rc|)refinted  above  the  books  which  treat  of  theology ;  the  d<ath 
uf  Archimedes  at  the  ficge  of  Syracuie,  indicate^  thole  which  relate  to  mathematics,  5cc. 

The  middle  of  the  ■'Iirary  is  occupied  by  globes,  and  tables  ;  upon  one  of  the  latter  is 
a  fmall  cquellrian  Itatue  of  Philip  IV.,  upon  auotb.jr,  a  little  tehipleoi  foHd  fdver^  orna- 

*  Tl;'.-  f!if>,iMviii;;  (if  l!r!j  pifcc,  piiMlfluil  in  ."Jfl  by  5". /m ;,  cno  of  il.t  n  c'.l  ;iWo  i:ri.'lls  ir.  Sp  iii,  givi* 
!uit  ii  l.iii  t  lilti  ot  tlic  iiublt  ;'ppcai.iiiLX  and  liatinony  ol"  the  cluitacUis  lu  I'ui.-  in;ig'uriCi.iit  p.ii'.i'i.'j;. 
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mented  with  Inpis  Inzzuli  and  precious  floiies.     RounJ  thefe  arc  ranged  all  the  .:'''ef- 
tors  of  Ann  of  Nciibomg,  wife  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  intervals  bof-v^eii  tlic  fl-.elvcs  are  portraits  of  Cfiarlos  V.,  and  of  the  three  Phi- 
lips his  fuccefTors  to  ' '  ilirono  of  SpL»iii.  Ve  pliilofophers,  who,  after  having  re  aJ  what 
I  have  vritten,  fliall  .;  tliis  l.brarv.  Hop  b  (ore  the  portrait  of  I'liiiip  II  ,  paiiitt  cl  with 
{jrcat  exaciPL ;';  l.y  Tntoia  de  l.i  Cniii ;  coiitempLu'.'  iiis  fjr  .  v.id  aullere  phyliognorny, 
i:tui  you  wi'l  read  a;.  ;ibiidgenieni  of  the  history  of  iiis  rcijra  ;  I  tit  comnuinicatt  not  the 
refult  of  vnur  r.  flections  to  tlie  monks  who  acconipany  you,  this  would  be  a  bad  re. 
turn  Tor  ihe  obli^ring  reception  you  will  niei.'t  \silii.  Siiouid  ^  m  bring  prejudices  with 
you  to  the  Efcuriii  agaiult  the  Spaniards  in  general,  t)r,  what  would  be  more  cxcufable, 
againft  the  iiionk^  in  particular,  you  ui!l  certainly  lay  ilicm  afide,  after  having  pafTed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  Jeronyinit'S  of  this  luonallcry  ;  you  will  be  convinced  that, 
even  under  the  reli/ious  Iiabit,  the  Spani.u  d  Ircquenll'  conceals  much  complaifance  and 
real  goodnc's  of  h.cart.  For  the  truth  of  wlrit  I  here  U\\  1  may  appeal  to  two  learned 
Danes,  who  arrived  at  the  Lfcurial  in  1783  to  lati>iy  their  learned  curiofity,  and  who 
were  pcrfeclly  well  received  by  the  monks,  notwithdandiiig  the  difference  of  their  man- 
ners, language,  and  religion  •.  '1  hey  Wi.re  lodged  in  the  convcut,  and  provided  with 
every  thing  they  could  wilh  with  the  molt  generous  holpi'ality.  All  the  treafures  of 
the  library  were  opened  to  them,  and  they  paiFcd  two  months  in  examining  and  making 
cxtrads  from  fuch  manufcripts  as  excited  their  curiofity. 

Ihe obliging  generofity  they  experienced  on  this occafion  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  manufcripts  entrufted  to  their  infpedion  were  then  unknown  to  the  public,  except 
by  a  few  cxtrads  given  of  them  by  a  Spaniard,  named  Cafliri,  in  two  volumes  in  folio, 
which  are  far  from  completing  the  extenfive  plan  the  mui>k  propoled  to  himfelf.  After 
his  death,  they  were  configned  to  another  of  the  fathers  of  the  Elcurial. 

The  manuicripts  are  not  kept  in  the  great  library,  which  is  open  to  all  c(  mers  every 
morning  and  evening  during  the  flay  ot  the  court,  but  in  a  large  hall  above,  always  Ihut 
up;  aiidtowhiili  aM  the  books  profcribcd  by  the  Spanilh  orthodoxy  are  fent.  The 
portraits  of  fuci'f  natives  of  Spain  a':  have  diiiiaguiflied  themfelvcs  in  the  fciences,  arts, 
or  in  literaturr  uc  hi  ng  rouiid  the  l-all,  and  the  lumibiM-  of  tlie  learned  in  Spain  is  more 
confiderabi  •  '.i;;.i  oii:  of  that  country  is  generally  conceived. 

In  the  iibrai y  ;■:  ' he  Kfcurial  the  books  are  pliced  the  contrary  wa\ ,  fo  that  the  edges 
nf  the  leaves  are  outwards  and  contain  i!:  ir  titles  written  n  them.  1  alked  the  reaibn 
for  this  cultom ;  and  was  told  that  Alius  IVIontanus,  a  Iv-arni  d  Spaniard  of  the  fix- 
teenlh  century,  whole  library  had  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the  Elcurial,  had  all 
his  bocks  placed  and  infcril>cd  in  that  manner;  which  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  moil  commodious  method  of  arranging  them  ;  that  h,'  had  introduced  his  own 
method  into  the  Elcuiial  ;  and,  fince  his  time,  and  ior  the  lake  of  uniformity,  it  had 
been  ioliowed  wiiii  reipiJ.  to  the  books  afterwards  added.  This  explanation  proves 
r.othing  but  the  oddity  of  one  man,  ?nd  an  attachment,  common  to  moll  men,  to  ellab- 
liflud  culloms,  cfpccially  when  in  ihjmlllves  thev  are  altnoit  inditl'ercnt. 

In  a  fmall  room  adjoining  the  great  iippi  r  eloitler  one  is  delighted  with  an  annuncia- 
tion, by  Paul  Veroneie  ;  a  nativity,  by  1  mtoret  ;  a  defcent  from  the  crofs,  and  a  St. 
Margaret,  frighteni.d  by  the  appariti  m  of  a  dragon,  by  Titian  ;  but  more  efpecially  one 
by  the  fame  mailer,  which  is  called  //a' jj/cry  f/iV/.-i/;;,  either  on  account  of  its  excellence, 

•  Mr.  Mol^lfi  hsiier,  at  i)r;r(!it  Ci.'ff  Librarian  at  the  Rnval  Library  of  CopciiIiaRcn,  mid  Mr.  Tyclifen, 
Prtf  fiorcf  tl.c  Uiiv.i:,fy  oi  Cio'.tii'^'cii.  Lioil)  have  cmit'licd  Gtiniaii  liltratvuc  wiili  liit  Iruiis  01  their 
Ltbuur  ill  il.e  Lkurial. 

or 
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or  bccaufe  It  repr'ofents  Cbarles  V.  and  Thillp  II.  ULlmittcJ  to    ckftial  glory,  in  prcfcucd 
of  the  principal  patriarchs  of  the  ;•!'.  lent  .aw. 

A  fmall  cabinet  adjoining  to  this  hall  contains  fovcral  n  lies,  one  of  the  niiraculoua 
xirns  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  an  old  inanulcHpt  of  ine  iii 'ot  ot.  Thercfa,  written  by 
herfclf,  ^c. 

Shall  I  yet  fpcak  of  ftvcral  chef  d'ceuvrcs  v  hich  are  ftcn  on  dcfccnding  from  tlio 
King's  apartment  to  the  •  'mrrh  ?  of  a  defixnt  iiom  the  crol.-,,  by  Spagnoletto  ;  and  a 
large  pidture  reprefenting  i.ji  and  iiis  daughters,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  in  the  Efcu- 
rial,  by  the  Chevalier  Maxinie;  of  another  much  finaller,  by  Reubiiis,  in  which  fcve- 
ral  martyrs  are  grouped  in  fuppliant  -.uiitudcs  rountl  the  throi^    of  the  Virgui. 

1  his  1.  '  piece  is  placed  near  the  fmall  falcon,  and  faces  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
according  to    he  •  --n  of  the  monaftery,  in  which  tin-  unfortunate  ^       Carlos  loil 

his  life  ;  ni    by  lip  II.,  but  by  Ibirving  hiiuielf  to  death  t*^  .•;;.;,  ...fpair  ;  a 

ci re II mftance,  it  i»  l  ch  more  attrilutable  to  the  violence  of  Ivj    u  .' i  ..ijViblc  ciia« 

rafter  than  tl.    ,i  r  his  father.     It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Luuria.     ir.tiaetrue 

account  of  a  tran  it  Inch  ftamps  witli  horro   the  memory  of  its  holy  founder,  can 

reafonably  be  expect  met  with. 

I  fliould  ne\cr  fii  i,  ere  I  to  defcribc  all  the  curious  paintings  in  the  Efcuiial. 
Thofe  who  wifli  for  a  more  complete  nomenclature  of  the  curiofities  of  the  monafl;er\', 
called  by  fome  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  may  confult  the  defcription,  in  foho, 
given  of  it  by  Father  Ximencz,  one  of  its  mc  ks,  and  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Pons,  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  who  died  lately,  and  who,  in  the  feventeen  volumes  of  his  Travels 
in  Spain,  has  confecrated  one  entirely  to  a  defcription  of  the  Efcurial.  What  I  have 
faid  is  fufficient  to  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  (o  its  rich  coUedion  of  pictures  the 
Efcurial  owes  its  reputation  ;  and  that  if  it  were  defpoiled  of  this  part  of  its  riches ;  if 
the  court  (hould  not  come  to  refide  there  every  year,  with  its  train,  the  Efcurial  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  great  convent,  much  more  ftriking  iiom  its  mafs  and  folidity, 
than  the  mas;nificence  of  its  decorations. 

It  has  a  narrow  terrace  on  each  fide,  whence  the  eye  commands,  towards  the  eaft,  a 
very  extenfive  but  little  varied  profpeft.  The  Abbe  de  Vayrac  and  Colmenar  particu- 
larly fpeak  of  its  extenfive  park.  For  my  part,  I  faw  nothing  in  the  environs  but 
thinly  planted  woods  full  of  rocky  eminences,  interfered  with  meadows,  which  are 
feldom  green,  and  (locked  with  innumerable  herds  of  deer,  but  no  inclofure,  no  park, 
accordin;z  to  oi'r  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  in  fliort,  nothing  prefenting  that  appearance 
of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  we  naturally  exped  fliould  accompany  a  royal 
manfion. 

From  the  terrace  you  defcend  by  ficpscut  in  the  fide  to  a  garden  neither  large  nor 
handiome  ;  not  even  carefully  cultivated.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace,  to  the  weft,  is  an 
out-houfe  adjoining  to  the  grand  edifice,  but  of  a  more  elegant  avchitefture.  It  communi- 
cates behind  with  a  new  building,  parallel  to  the  principal  front  of  the  convent,  and 
which  comprifes  the  ilcepiiig  rooms  of  the  Calii  de  los  Iniantos. 

This  building,  placed  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  fronting  the 
winds  which  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  palVes,  contributes  to  check  their 
violence.  It,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  ctfeds  from  being  very  perceptible, 
efpecially  during  the  feaibn  which  the  court  palles  at  the  Efcurial.  They  arc  the  more 
troublclome  from  their  palling  along  the  Iront  to  the  north,  ;;i>d  iuipctuoufly  fvveeping 
the  oblong  fpace  which  (eparates  it  from  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  miniftcrs,  .-ad 
fome  of  the  clerks  in  oflice,  and  which  you  are  obliged  to  crols  to  go  from  the  convent 
to  the  village.     If  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  to  ilraiigers  are  to  be  believed,  thefe 
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furious  winds  not  only  flop  thofe  who  are  walking  towards  them,  make  tliem  dag- 
ger, and  fonielimes  tiirow  them  down,  but  they  blow  with  fiich  violence  a'/ainfl  the 
carnages  ilationed  before  the  palace,  as  fonietimes  to  remove  them  from  thtir  places. 
I,  however,  have  never  met  with  any  of  ilicfe  wonderful  exhibitions  in  my  different  vihts 
to  this  place,  altliough  on  this  v\alk  culled  Lanja,  leading  from  the  convent  to  the  villaj^e, 
there  are  fieqiient  whirlwinds;  to  do  away  the  inconvenience  I'f  which  to  foot  paffen- 
pers,  a  lew  years  a^o  a  hibterraneous  and  vaulted  gallery  of  hewn  (tone  was  conftrufted, 
called  Lr;  A/.-'.v,  which  runs  under  the  wliole  ceiling;  fheltered  by  this  impenetrable  roof, 
one  may  bravi-  the  fury  of  tiie  dements  in  al!  weathers,  and  difregard  the  winds  which 
roar  above  one's  head.  The  idea  is  \\\'u\  to  have  been  given  by  M.  de  Mafl'ones,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  died  foon  after  the  gallerv  was  finifhed,  and  whom  we  have  feen 
anibafl'ador  in  France,  after  haviYig  attended  the  congrefs  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which 
brought  him  into  notice.     This  is  a  mode  of  obtaining  celebrity  at  eafy  expence. 

The  fituation  of  the  Efcurial  renders  the  w"!ks  in  the  environs  painful ;  you  may 
wander  with  pleafurc,  however,  in  a  valley  between  the  front  to  the  Ibuth  and  a  moun- 
tain, which  oppofes  to  it  its  high  and  woody  top.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  pro- 
duces frtfii  profpects  at  every  Hep,  and  favours  the  rapid  fall  of  feveral  rivulets  which 
meander  through  the  copfes. 

A  pleafing  melancholy  creeps  over  one  Hflening  to  the  diftant  murmurs  of  thefe  rills, 
U'hich  are  heightened  by  the  milling  of  the  trees,  often  rudely  treated  by  the  north 
wind  ;  to  thefe  aie  added  the  hollow  bellings  of  the  deer,  which  in  rutting  time  relllefsly 
wander  under  their  (hades,  l  liis  valley  flopes  in  a  gentle  defccnt  from  the  Cazino  of 
the  infant  Don  Gabriel  to  that  built  by  the  prefent  King  when  prince  of  AQurlas.  Thefa 
two  little  houfes  are  fitted  up  within  with  more  elegance  than  could  be  expected  from 
their  modeft  exterior.  That  efpecialiy  called  the  Princess,  contains  fome  of  the  richeft 
and  mod  highly  finiflied  fculpture,  jj,ilding,  joinery,  and  lockfmith's  work  that  can  be  j 
Charles  IV.  colleifted  there  a  great  number  of  paintings,  fome  ol  which  with  refpeft  to- 
their  fizQ  and  fubject,  niight  be  better  placed  elfewhere  than  in  this  pleafing  habitation  ; 
the  heads  of  the  aportles,  for  example,  melancholy  productions  of  Spagnoletto,  whofc 
pencil  feems  to  have  bcin  cxclufiveiy  employed  on  penitentiary  fubjeds.  This  palactr 
in  miniature  would  be  far  better  furnilhed,  were  no  other  pieces  left^han  cheerful  land- 
f(-;»pes,  fome  of  the  befl  paintings  of  Madrid  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  the  two  fea  pieces  by 
Vcrnet,  of  which  Louis  XVI.  a  few  years  ago  made  a  prefent  to  the  prince  of  Aflu- 
rias,  who  teftified  a  dehro  of  poffefling  at  Icalt  fome  of  the  produftions  of  that  grand 
mailer.  Thefe  are  not  the  only  ones;  Vernet  painted  the  whole  of  the  pannels  of  a 
cabinet,  the  dimenfions  of  which  were  lent  to  him  by  the  prince.  The  inimitable  talent 
of  Vcrnet  is  confpicuous  in  them  all,  and  if  polterity  fliould  be  ignorant  of  their  being 
painted  in  1782,  thev  will  be  thought  to  be  the  productions  of  his  prime. 

The  little  lodge  of  the  infant  Don  Gabriel,  which  his  brother  Don  Antonio  now 
inhabits,  is  leis  than  that  of  the  prince  his  brother,  and  not  lb  much  ornamented.  It 
had  three  or  four  of  the  bed  pieces  of  Spagnoletto,  efpecialiy  a  St.  Peter,  remarkable 
for  accuracy  and  exprcllion,  though  it  might  be  more  admired  in  another  place.  But 
none  would  banilh  from  the  colletliiin  two  heads,  one  by  Corrcgio,  the  o:!ur  by  Mu- 
rillo,  both  of  exquifito  grace  and  fofme!;?.  The  infant  Don  Gabriel,  as  much  as  pol- 
lible  in  a  prince,  who  united  the  knowledge  of  a  connoiflcur  and  the  zeal  of  an  diiuifcur, 
rot  fat'sfied  with  encouraging  the  ar,s,  cultivated  them  himfelf,  and  hungwith  drawings 
by  the  grcatelt  nadcrs  one  of  the  cabintts  of  this  lod^o. 
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Chap.  VIII. — Tbsfalace  at  Madrid. — Buen  Retiro.^Pidure  of  the  three  laji  reigns. — 
The  "walk  called  Kl  Prado. — Botanic  garden.-^  Cabinet  of  natural  hifiory. — Academy  (f 
the  fine  arts,  — The  Plaza  Major. 

WE  will  now  take  leave  of  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  and  gloomy  beauties  of  the 
rfcurial,  and  conduft  the  reader  to  Madrid  by  one  of  the  fineTt  roads,  it  is  true,  but 
acrofs  one  of  the  molt  barren  countries  in  Europe.  There  is,  however,  as  we  tleicend 
from  the  hill  on  which  the  monaltery  ftands,  a  fniall  forefl:  of  beech,  which  affords  an 
agreeable  profpefl.  To  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  innumerable  hei'ds  of 
flags,  which  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  noife  of  carriages  pafling,  were  feen  feeding 
among  horfes  and  oxen.  Startled  by  a  falfe  alarm  they  were  feen  to  file  off,  bounding 
before  the  traveller,  whom  they  appeared  to  challenge  to  the  courfe.  The  meafures 
adopted  by  Charles  IV.  have  leflened  their  number  and  increafed  their  timidity.  In 
palling  through  the  forefl.  between  the  trees  feveral  ponds  are  difcovered,  whofe  rural 
banks  invite  to  contemplation  ;  farther  on  a  folitary  houfe  offers  an  afylum  to  loft  wan- 
derers. This  is  the  farm-houfe  of  the  monks  of  the  Efcurial,  whom,  in  fpite  of  theii: 
affability,  I  cannot  forgive  enjoying  fuch  hurtful  opulence.  According  to  a  calculation, 
the  cxactnefs  of  which  cannot  be  fufpetled,  their  annual  revenues  amount  to  upwards 
of  feven  hundred  thoufand  livres  (above  29,000!.). 

After  having  quitted  this  forefl  we  meet  with  no  more  trees  until  we  approach  the 
Manzanares.  This  very  fmall  river  runs  at  fome  diflance  from  the  foot  of  the  heights 
upon  which  Madrid  is  fituated.  It  is  almoft  always  (hallow  enough  to  allow  carriages 
to  ford  over.  There  are,  however,  two  great  bridges  over  it,  that  of  Segovia,  and  that 
of  Toledo.  The  former,  built  by  Philip  II.,  is  fo  difproportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the 
Manzanares,  as  to  have  caufed  that  remark  which  attention  would  convince  anob- 
ferver  is  greatly  uut  of  place— //w/^w  bridge  only  ivauts  a  river.  At  the  bottom  it 
merits  neither  the  praife  nor  the  point  of  the  epigram.  The  apparently  difproportionale 
dimenfions  of  many  bridges  befide  this  in  Spain  have  a  very  reafonable  origin.  Spain 
is  interfe£led  in  almoft  every  dircftion  by  long  chains  of  mountains,  whofe  fuinmits,  not- 
withUanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  covered  with  fnow ;  the  rivulett;,. 
and  the  rivers  which  dcfcend  from  their  fidci--,  have  ulually  but  a  fmall  dream  of  water, 
becaufe  droughts  are  frequent  in  the  provinces  through  which  they  run ;  but  when 
abundant  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  fnow  increafe  their  volume,  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
arc  the  more  extended  for  their  not  being  deep,  and  filling  with  fand  ;  to  anfwer  which 
circuinflancc,  although  it  feldoin  occurs,  the  dimenfions  of  their  bridges  are  calculated. 
They  are  folidly  conltru£led  on  account  of  the  fudden  rifing.5  of  the  rivers,  and  Uieir 
apparently  dii'proportionate  length  is  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  might  arife 
from  an  overflowing.  Whole  ages  and  nations  mufl;  not  be  accufed  of  ignorance  and 
ftupidity,  becaufe  we  cannot  at  firft  difcover  the  n^afon  for  certain  cuftoms  and  practices. 

Madrid  makes  a  good  appearance  on  entering  it  from  the  Efcurial.  After  having 
paffcd  fhe  Manzanares,  we  proceed  along  a  part  of  a  fine  road,  planted  with  trees,  which 
leads  from  the  capital  to  Pardo,  a  royal  manfion  about  two  leagues  from  Madrid,  where 
the  court  rcfided  during  the  reign  of  Charles  111.  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year, 
but  which  his  fuccellbr  but  feldom  Irequents,  to  flioot  in  the  woods  about  this  mournful 
chateau.  The  roiid  runs  for  fmne  time  along  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  and  on  the 
nppofite  fide  we  ice  an  ancient  country  refidence.of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  the  Cafa  del 
Ciinij?o,  but  which  has  been  neglected  by  the  family  of  Bourbon. 
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The  gate  of  St.  Vincent,  by  which  we  enter,  is  new  and  tolerably  elegant.  Wc  after» 
V aids afcend  with  much  dilliculty  to  the  palace,  which  (landing  alone  upon  an  eminence, 
without  either  terrace,  park,  or  garden,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  citadel  than  that 
of  a  refidence  of  one  of  the  mod  powerful  monarchs  in  the  world  ;  but  as  we  approach,  it 
llrikc6  one  ditTercnt'y.  Its  form  is  almofl  fquare,  and  there  is  a  fpacious  court  in  the 
middle,  around  which  are  large  piazzas.  The  apartments  and  offices  of  the  principal 
pcrfcns  of  the  court  are  upon  the  ground  floor,  which  they  wholly  occupy.  A  fiuc 
marble  flair  cafe  leads  to  the  firfl  ffory,  the  fides  of  whichvare  richly  decorated.  The 
King's  apartments  arc  of  the  moft  magnificent  diinenfions.  The  hall,  in  which  the 
throne  is  placed,  (cl/ti/oit  Jc  los  reynot,)  may  be  admired  even  by  thofe  who  have  fecn 
the  gallery  of  Verfaiiles.  The  different  drefles  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  are  painted 
in  frefco  upon  the  ceiling  by  a  Venetian  named  Ticpolo.  Fine  vafes,  little  flatues,  and 
antique  buds  are  difiributcd  upon  all  the  tables.  Almofl  the  whole  of  the  ornaments 
are  of  Spanifli  production.  The  looking^glafles,  perhaps  the  largcfl  in  Europe,  were 
manufadured  at  St.  Ildefonfo,  as  well  as  the  glafs  of  the  windows.  The  tapeflry  was 
made  in  a  manufadory  near  the  gates  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  inexhauflible  and  variegated 
quarries  of  the  pcninfula  furnifhed  marble  for  the  tables  and  floors. 

The  apartment  adjoining  is  that  in  which  the  King  dines.  Mengs,  who  painted  the 
ceiling,  the  fubj(-d  of  w  hich  is  the  afTembly  of  the  gods  and  goddefl'es  on  Olympus,  has 
difplayed  all  that  rich  and  brilliant  colouring  for  which  he  is  admired.  During  the 
fummer,  the  portraits  of  Philip  II.,  Philip  111.  and  his  Queen,  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Duke 
d'Olivarez,  all  on  horfeback,  painted  by  Velafquez,  and  thofe  of  Philip  V.,  and  the 
Queen  Ifabella  Farneie,  his  fecond  wife,  by  Charles  Vanloo,  are  fubflituted  for  the 
tapeflry.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  be  aconnoifleur  to  be  flruck  with  the  aftonilhing  fupe- 
rioiiiy  of  the  firft  of  thefe.  The  fine  form  of  the  horfe  of  Philip  IV.,  its  fpirit,  and  the 
firm  poflure  of  his  body,  are  above  all  praife. 

This  apartment  opens  into  that  wherein  the  King  gives  audience.  The  ceiling,  which 
reprefents  the  apothcofis  of  Hercules,  is  a  mafler-piece  of  Mengs.  His  lafl  painting,  on 
■which  he  was  employed  at  Rome  when  the  fine  arts  and  his  friends  were  deprived  of 
him  by  death,  is  p!;uod  in  the  fame  apartment ;  it  is  an  annunciation.  The  Virgin  has 
an  admirable  expicil.on  of  niodefly  and  fweetnefs ;  but  one  laments  the  angel  Gabriel 
fiiould  not  liave  a  countenance  and  attitude  more  fuitable  to  hi«  "iclFage.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  il.is  apartment  a  large  painting  by  the  fame  mafle  ;  adoration  of  the 
Ihcpherds,  in  which  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  Hnifhed  j-  .,  equally  beautiful 
and  lull  of  t  xpn-llion.  His  works  conipoled  the  principal  decoration  of  the  bed-chamber 
of  Charles  Hi.,  who  was  delighted  with  the  produdions  of  this  eminent  painter.  His 
defccnt  from  the  crofs,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  connoilleurs,  eclipfes  every  thing 
tife.  The  eye  is  never  tired  with  contemplating  the  deep  and  tender  grief  of  the  be- 
loved difeiple  ;  the  fubliine  attitude  of  the  Virgin,  w  J.o  in  defpair  expeds  no  comfort  for 
herWbrrows  but  in  heaven  ;  and  the  fofttr,  but  not  more  afleding  afllidion  of  the  Mag- 
dalen, who  preferves  all  her  charms  in  the  midll  of  the  general  grief;  and  laflly,  tlio 
body  of  Chrill,  which  a  friend  of  the  author,  the  Chevalier  Azara,  pcrfedly  qualified 
to  judge  of  what  he  fpeaks,  pronounces  to  be  ailmirable,  for  the  truth,  the  divine  ap- 
pearance, and  beauiy  of  the  flefh,  which,  unlike  other  painters,  Menjjs  has  not  pre- 
ientc  d  u  rn  and  dileuloured  from  long  futlenng. 

The  tliambtr  n>.\t  to  that  in  which  the  throne  is  placed,  is  entirely  filled  with  admi- 
rable  paintings  of  the  Italian  fchool.  Among  more  than  a  do/.en  ca[  ital  pidures  uf 
Titian,  is  a  Venus  blindfolding  the  eyes  of  Love  ;  and  its  companion,  tiie  fubjed  of 
which  is  two  females  of  cxquifitc  beauty,  with  a  warrior  between  them  crcdj  a  copy  of 
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which  is  in  the  Mufeum  at  Paris  ;  Venus  at  her  toilette;  a  Sifyphus  ;  a  Prometheus  j 
and  above  the  reft,  a  painting  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  lias  for  its  companion  the  copy 
which  Ruhens  made  from  it ;  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  ferved  onlyto  make 
more  confpicuous  the  inimitable  excellence  of  the  original.  Two  piftures  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronefe,  feveral  by  BafTan,  and  a  Judith  by  Tintoret,  are  feen  with  pleafure  in  the  fame 
chamber  ;  and  in  the  next  apartment  a  few  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  one  by  Spagnoletto. 

The  fucceeding  apartment  is  in  like  manner  hung  with  pictures ;  particularly  two 
admirable  pieces  by  Velafquez,  one  of  which  rcprefents  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  the  other 
a  Spanifh  general,  to  whom  the  keys  of  a  city  are  given  up. 

In  the  adjoining  apartments,  among  a  great  number  of  paintings  by  the  firft  mafters, 
are  an  adoration  by  Rubens,  and  a  carrying  of  the  crofs  by  Raphael,  which  alone  are 
•  worth  a  coUeftion.  In  the  firft  Rubens  has  difplayed  all  the  magic  of  his  pencil,  his 
richnefs  of  drapei*y,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  compofition*  It  is  impoflible  not  to 
be  ftruck  by  the  noble  air  and  grandeur  of  one  of  the  kings.  His  carriage,  attitude,  and 
retinue  feem  to  announce  him  commifTioned  by  the  univerfe  to  congratulate  its  divine 
author  upon  an  event  of  fuch  importance  to  all  mankind  ;  but  the  painting  of  Raphael 
infpires  feniiments  more  affefting,  though  not  lefs  fublime.  The  Siviour  of  the  world 
fmking  beneath  the  weight  of  his  crofs  rather  than  that  of  his  grief,  and  preferving  in 
the  midft  of  his  perfecutors,  who  force  him  along  and  ill-treat  him,  a  refignation  and 
ferenity  which  would  difarm  cruelty  itfelf ;  appearing  lefs  concerned  for  his  own  fuffer- 
ings,  than  earneft  in  endeavouring  to  confole  his  afflicted  mother,  who  ftrives  to  foften 
his  perfecutors,  and  the  fupplicating  women  who  are  overcome  with  grief  for  his  fate. 
The  impreffion  which  refults  from  thefe  two  great  compofitions,  renders  the  mind  almoft 
infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  the  other  paintings  of  Titian,  Vandyck,  Raphael  himfelf, 
and  even  of  little  mafter-pieces  of  Corregio. 

There  are  paintings  of  a  dilFertnt  kind  in  the  late  apartments  of  the  Infanta  *,  Maria 
-  Jofephine,  filter  to  the  King  ;  this  is  the  profane  fide  of  the  palace  of  Madrid.  In  the  firft 
chamber  is  one  by  Giordano,  in  imitation  of  Rubens,  it  reprefcnts  the  painter  himfelf 
workiiu';  at  the  portrait  of  a  princefs  :  there  arc  alio  feveral  voluptuous  paintings  by  this 
niaftcr  of  the  Flemilh  fchool ;  a  combat  of  gladiators,  in  which  the  vigour  of  Lanfranc's 
pencil  is  calily  difcovered  ;  and  a  c.ipilal  piece  by  Poiiflin,  the  fiibjed  of  w  lilch  forms  a 
lingular  contralt  to  the  devotional  paintings  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken.  'J  liis  is 
a  dance  formed  by  a  troop  of  nymphs  about  t!»e  ftatue  of  the  p;(h1  of  gardens  ;  the  va- 
riety of  their  cxprellive  and  graceful  attitudes,  their  cafy  fliape,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
f  !rn),  all  breathe  the  plcafures  of  youth  and  love  ;  fome  crov\n  with  garlands  the  llatuc 
of  the  lalcivious  god,  others — But  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  the  painting,, 
which  the  modelty  of  the  paiiircr  has  purpofely  placed  in  the  iliade. 

The  adjoining  apartments  are  fdied  with  pointings  of  lefs  merit,  if  wc  except  a  grand 
compofition  by  Paul  Vcronefe,  and  a  piece  by  Lanlranc. 

The  dining-room  of  the  infanta  is  highly  embelliflied  by  the  indefatigable  pencil  of 
Luca  Giordano,  whofe  fertile  imagination  altoniOics  at  tlrlt,  but  ends  v.ith  iatiguing.  In 
a  cabinet  ailjoiniiig  to  the  dining  room  arc  alio  fome  pieces  by  Rubens,  aiul  one  of  the 
bell  portraits  of  Titian  ;  that  ol  Charles  V.,  of  natural  fize  to  liie  knees.  An  engraving 
was  lately  made  from  it  by  a  young  man  of  Madrid,  named  Stliiia,  who  proinil'es  lo 
become  an  excellent  artilt. 

I  could  yet  mention  many  other  paintings  contained  in  fheapartinents  latoly  occupied 
by  the  two  Infants,  brothers  to  the  King,  particularly  fome  by  Rubens,   in  which  his 

•  Tlu<  Infanta  died  in  j8ji  j  the  fimplicity  of  her  manners  and  her  bcnevolfiicc  have  nmJe  licr  nnivcr- 
fdlly  rtgretttd. 
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freflinefs  of  colour,  and  his  livelinefs  of  fancy  fliine  in  their  higheU  fpUmdom' ;  but  I 
dciid,  lefl;  I  fliould  fatigue  my  readers  by  a  barren  catalogue:  I  have  ahx-ady  faivl  enough 
to  fatisfy  them  that  the  coUeclion  of  the  King  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  moll  valuable  in 
r.urope.  It  is  true  there  ar«  but  few  paintings  of  the  French  fchooi,  but  the  befl;  pro- 
dudions  of  thofo  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Spain  are  found  in  abundance;  thofe  of  the 
latter  efpecially,  lefs  known  than  they  deferve  to  be,  are  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of 
connoifleurs  ;  the  names  of  NavarcttL\  AUnzo,  Cam,  Lurbaraiu  Zerczo,  Cabczakro,  Bias 
de  Pr(ido,Joancs,  &c.,  who  among  their  countrymrn  enjoy  a  well  earned  reputation  on 
many  accounts,  are  fcarcely  known  out  of  Spain.  It  is  even  only  by  hoarfaythat  names 
much  better  known  enjoy  any  reputation  in  France  ;  fuch  as  Rivera,  called  there  Efpag- 
nolet,  who  although  a  Spaniard  born,  belongs  rather  to  Italy  than  Spain  ;  Vclcifqucz,  re- 
markable  for  his  correiSlnefs  of  defign  and  perfpeiftivc  ;  and  Murillo,  one  of  the  fn(t 
painters  in  the  world  for  the  freflinefs  and  vivid  colouring  of  his  (hlh,  and  his  foftncfs 
of  cxprcflion  ;  Murillo  *,  whofe  productions  for  a  long  time  fought  after  in  France,  at 
lencth  occupy  a  place  in  the  mufeum. 

The  chapel  of  the  palace  contains  nothing  remarkable  of  this  kind,  but  its  architec- 
tural  proportions  are  cxafl  and  beautiful. 

The  palace  of  Madrid  is  entirely  new.  That  which  Philip  V.  inhabited  having  been 
burned,  the  monarch  wifhcd  to  have  it  rebuilt  upon  the  fame  foundation.  An  architcd 
from  I'iedmont  laid  before  him  a  moft  magnificent  plan,  the  model  of  which  is  pre- 
fcrved  in  a  neighbouring  building.  Philip  V.  was  deterred  by  the  expence  from  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  execution,  and  adopted  one  more  fimple,  which,  notwithftanding  it 
already  cofts  as  much  as  that  of  the  Italian  architedt  would  have  done,  is  not  yet  fmiflied. 
Two  wings  have  been  building  to  it  for  thefe  twelve  years  part,  which  will  give  to  the 
whole  a  Icfs  heavy  appearance,  but  mufl  hide  the  principal  front. 

One  approaches  towards  this  front  through  a  large  irre^jular  fquare,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  armoria  or  arfenal,  which  contains  a  curious  collection  of  ancient  and 
foreign  arms,  arranged  with  great  order  and  carefully  prefervcd.  The  uiofl  remarkable 
things  here  are  neither  cimeters  fet  with  di;ip.ionJs,  nu'  complete  fcts  of  armour  of  dif- 
ferent Kings  of  Spain,  not  even  that  of  St.  l'\rdinniul ;  but  thofe  of  the  ancic  nt  American 
warriors.  A  lung  enumeration  cf  all  thefe  curiofi'Ivs  is  c;u\f.illy  made  to  the  traveller, 
v.h^n  he  is  admitted  into  ihearfcn>l,  and  ahliou^^Ii  he  were  a  I'lenchman,  the  fword  worn 
by  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  at  Pavia  would  not  \y^  f.'ri^otten.  'I'lie  Kings  of  the-  Aullriun  dy- 
nallv  oidy  inhalMtrd  the  palace  occafion  illy,  uliich  look  d  on  the  l\Ianzanar..'s,  and  which 
Hood  on  the  fite  of  the  new  palace.  They  refuled  during  a  part  of  the  year  at  a  fort  of 
country-houfe,  lituated  on  an  eniintncc  at  the  opp, )fue  exiremity  of  the  town,  called  by 
them  But'i  Rjiro.  Philip  V.  w.ta  hi;j,hly  partial  to  ir,  and  made  it  his  fole  refidence 
V'hilo  at  Mai.irid  after  the  ilcllniclion  of  tlie  anci.'nt  pal.ice  by  fire.  Ferdinand  VI.  had 
ti)  other,  and  Cli.iries  111.  p.ifled  liie  fnd  years  of  hir;  reij.;!!  in  it,  greatly  againfl  the  in- 
clinaiion  of  his  ^Ju"vn  Amelia  o(  Sax  >ny,  win)  was  coiuinuuHy  drawing  vexatious  coin- 
parifons  between  'lie  marnilicent  l.oii/.on  about  Naples,  wliicli  fhe  had  jufl  left,  and  tlie 
:iakeJ  ami  confmed  prolp 'i:!:  of  th"'-  re'ulonce.  No  nnal  abode  had  i.Vv.r  le.G^  the  ap- 
pi.ar;mce  of  '  ,  .cj  than  Burn  I?  riro  ;  i;  is  a  deformed  eolleclion  of  fymi;ietricil  par's 
entirely  i:c\m:u  i.f  any  thing  Ibiking.     It  nevcrlh -lefs  contains  a  loag  fti!te  c"  roMMVii, 


wli'ch  n;"  oit  at  i  triili:i^  expinc"  be  made  inliab-'ah!'' 

are  wiihi.iit  -.vaier,    uui.:h  n.'gleded,  auvl  ar.  now  ule>l  as  a  piihlir.  wan;,      j  ii  .-c  are  a 
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a  monfter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  emblem  of  herefy ;  and  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  an  able  fculptor  of  Florence.  The  palace  of  Retire  contained  alfo  many 
valuable  piftiires  j  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  been  removed  to  the  new  palace. 
The  fumptuous  apartment  called  the  Ca/bn  is  remarkable  for  its  ceiling,  painted  by  Gior- 
dano. It  is  an  allegorical  reprcfentation  of  the  inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  golden- 
fleece. 

I  fliall  mention  only  two  other  paintings  in  this  palace.  One  of  Philip  V.  in  years, 
feateJ  by  the  fide  of  his  wife  Ifabella  of  Farnefe,  and  furrounded  by  all  his  family. 
Charles  Vanloo  has  perhaps  difplayed  too  much  magnificence  in  the  decoration  of  the 
hall ;  the  figures  he  has  painted  have  in  confequence  a  palenefs  from  the  furplus  of  bril- 
liancy in  the  furniture  ;  neverthelcfs  one  cannot  behold  without  intereft  an  affemblagc 
of  fo  many  perfons  who  have  filled  eminent  parts  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

The  other  pidure  is  lefs  remarkable  from  the  merit  of  its  compofition  than  from  the 
fcene  it  prefents.  This  is  a  faithful  reprcfentation  of  the  laft  folemn  y^iito  dafe,  which 
was  celebrated  in  1680,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Madrid,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  court 
of  Charles  II.  The  balconies  appear  full  of  fpectators,  excited  equally  by  devotion  and 
curiofity.  The  fatal  tribunal  ia  r.iifed  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare.  The  judges  there 
wait  for  their  pale  and  disfigured  victims,  who,  covered  with  melancholy  emblems  of  the 
torments  prepared  for  them,  are  about  to  hear  their  fentence.  Some  receive  the  laft 
exhortation  of  the  monks,  others  ftagger  and  faint  upon  the  fteps  of  the  tribunal.  How 
many  refledlions  naturally  rufli  on  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator ; — but  let  us  turn  our  at- 
tention from  thefe  afllidling  objefts. 

The  theatre  of  Buen  Retiro  is  ftill  in  good  prefervation  :  the  houfe  is  fmall  but  well 
contrived.  The  Itagc,  which  is  fpacious,  opens  at  the  bottom  into  the  gardens  of  the 
palace,  with  which  it  is  on  a  level ;  this  is  favourable  to  theatrical  magic,  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  extend  the  perfpeftive  and  permit  the  difplay  of  bodies  of  troops  or  a  train  of 
cavalry.  All  thefe  illufions  are  vaniflied ;  the  theatre  is  deferted,  its  decorations  are 
covered  with  dull ;  and  thisthoatre  which  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  refounded  with 
the  mofl  harmonious  voices,  is  now  condemned  to  mournful  filence,  which  has  been 
but  twice  interrupted  for  thefe  feven-and-lhirty  years. 

Thus  do  courts  change  their  appearance  according  to  the  tafteof  the  fovereign.  The 
brilliant  tafte  of  Ferdinand  VI.  naturalized  in  Spain  the  fairy  fcenes  of  the  Italian  theatre 
under  the  dircflion  of  Farinclli  themufician,  whofe  talents  acquired  him  a  diftinguiflied 
iavour,  at  which  no  perfon  murmured,  bccaufe  he  modefiily  enjoyed  without  abuiing  his 
gdod  fortune.  Under  (hark  s  HI.  Euterpe  and  Terpfichore  loft  their  influence  :  this 
monarch,  more  fimple  in  his  numncrs,  more  unilbnn  in  his  taftc,  and  infenfible  to  pro- 
fane pleafuros,  banilheil  them  from  his  rcfidence,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the  protection 
of  tiie  filcnt  arts,  the  fcienccs,  and  virtue.  A  llranger  to  the  tender  paOion  ;  and  al- 
though benignant,  yet  almoit  entirely  inienljhlc  to  frienJlhip,  during  his  whole  reign  of 
thirty  years  contii.u.mce,  if  the  Marquis  Squillaci  bo  excepted,  who  was  near  being  fatal 
to  iiim,  and  an  Italian  valet  de  chambrc  (Fini),  who  yet  never  enjoyed  but  an  obfcure 
and  i'ubaltern  de;;ree  of  edccm,  he  had  not  one  favourite  ;  and  protected  from  the  fe- 
dudlonof  the  fenies  hv  his  religiou;;  dilbofition,  he  palled  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life 
(rrive  example  among  Soverei;j;np !)  without  cither  wife  or  millrel!;.  In  order  to  bo  ad- 
iiiiltod  to  the  prefence,  the  hbertine  was  obliged  to  follow  his  p! cafures  in  fecrefy  ;  ib 
that  never  was  there  a  court  where  lofs  gallantry  w;is  difplayed  tluui  at  tiiat  of  C^harlesIII. 

At  th;it  of  Charles  IV.,  lefs  aullere  than  his  father,  aUliough  pleafure  be  not  expelled, 
it  is  yet  entertained  without  parade  ;  ana  if  favour  prevail,  it  is  excufahlo,  fince  it  is 
nobly  difpjufed,  excrcifcd  with  benignity,  and  makes  as  icw  enemies  as  polliblc.    This 
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court  has  a  fuperiorlty  over  that  of  the  preceding,  by  its  confiding  its  principal  trufts  to 
the  hands  of  Spaniards ;  even  the  Queen,  although  an  Italian,  has  identified  herfelf 
with  the  nation  for  a  long  time  pafl ;  whereas  in  the  three  latter  reigns  Grangers  for 
the  greater  part  filled  all  the  offices  of  truft.  This  circuniflance  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
hinder  the  explofion  which  other  matters  are  calculated  to  promote.  Finally,  to  com- 
plete the  parallel  of  the  four  reigns  of  the  Houfe  of  Hourbon  in  Spain,  (for  1  (hall  fay 
nothing  of  that  of  Louis  I.,  which  did  not  laft  a  year,)  we  fhall  obferve,  that  they  prefent 
the  rare  difplay  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  four  kings,  if  not  great,  or  illuftrious 
for  brilliant  qualities,  yet  virtuous,  humane,  and  fincerely  pious ;  .who  may  poHibly 
have  erred  in  their  intentions  of  doing  good,  yet  who  never  did  intentionally  wrong. 

In  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  the  monarch  has  cllabliflied  a  China  manufaiWy, 
which  Grangers  have  not  hitherto  been  permitted  to  examine.  It  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended that  experiments  fliall  be  fecretly  made,  and  the  manufadlure  brought  to  fome 
perfadlion,  before  it  be  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  Its  produftions  are  to  be 
leen  no  where  except  in  the  palace  of  the  fovcrtign,  or  in  foine  Italian  courts,  to  which 
they  have  been  fent  as  prefents.  Charles  III.  rendci-ed  their  due  homage  to  our  manufac- 
tures when  he  excepted  the  court  of  Verfailles  from  his  diliribution,  notwithftanding 
the  latter  regularly  forwarded  fome  of  the  fined  worits  of  our  Seve  manufadory  to 
the  Princefs  of  the  Afturias.  Louis  XV.  eflabliflied  this  cudom,  on  account  of  his 
grand-daughter,  and  his  iucceflfor  did  not  difcontinuc  the  pradice. 

Certain  kinds  of  inlaid  work  which  are  not  yet  mucli  known  in  Europe  arc  wrought 
in  the  fame  edifice.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  Retiro,  its  apartments,  and  its  gardens, 
arc  nearly  abandoned  by  the  court;  in  recompcnce,  however,  Charles  III.  has  richly 
embellifhed  the  environs. 

This  ancient  palace  commands  a  public  walk,  which  has  long  been  famous  in  Spanifli 
comedy  and  romance.  El  Prado.  Its  contiguity  to  the  palace,  its  (Iiades,  the  unevennefs 
of  the  ground,  every  thing  was  favourable  to  intrigue,  but  every  thing  as  well  increafed 
the  danger;  Charles  III.,  by  levelling  it,  by  planting  it  with  trees,  and  lighting  its  ave- 
nues, by  providing  for  its  being  watered,  and  adorning  it  with  fountains,  fome  of  which, 
that  of  Cybele,  for  example,  is  very  handfome,  made  a  fuperb  promenade  of  it,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  frequented  at  all  times  with  pleafure  and  in  fafcty.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  interior  indofure  of  the  city,  and  is  in  length  about  the  fpace  of  half  a  league.  Se- 
veral of  the  principal  fireets  terminate  here.  That  of  Alcala,  the  widefl  in  Europe, 
croflfes  it,  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  gardens  of  the  Retiro,  and  terminates  at  the  gate  of 
the  fame  name,  which,  although  fomewhac  heavy,  is  one  of  the  fincll  pieces  of  architec- 
ture in  the  capital. 

The  inhabitants  from  all  quarters  rcfort  hither  on  foot  or  in  carriages  to  meet  and 
breathe  beneath  the  fliade  of  the  long  alleys,  an  air  frcfliened  by  waters  fpouted  from 
the  fountains,  and  cmbalnied  by  exhalations  from  the  fragrant  flowers.  The  concourfe 
of  people  is  frequently  prodigious.  I  have  fometimcs  leen  four  or  five  hundred  car- 
riages filing  off  in  the  greateu  order,  amid  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people  on  foot ;  a 
fpedacle  which  at  once  is  a  proof  of  great  opulence  and  population.  But  a  better  tafte 
were  defirable  in  the  carriages,  and  a  greater  variety  for  the  eye.  Inllead  of  that  mot- 
ley appearance  of  drcfles,  which  in  other  public  places  of  Europe  alFord  a  change,  with- 
out which  there  would  be  no  pleafure,  there  is  nothing  feen  in  the  l*rado  on  foot  but 
women  uniformly  drcffed,  covered  with  great  black  or  white  veils,  which  conceal  a  part 
of  their  features ;  and  men  enveloped  in  their  large  mantles,  for  the  mod  part  of  a  dark 
colour ;  fo  that  with  all  its  beauty,  at  the  beft  it  is  but  a  theatre  of  Callilian  gravity  j 
this  is  the  more  apparent,  where  every  evening  at  the  firll  ftroke  of  the  angetu:  all  thofe 
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who  are  on  the  walk,  fuddenly  flop  as  if  (truck  with  palfy,  pull  off  their  hats,  leave  off 
in  midft  of  the  moft  interefting  and  tender  converfation,  and  call  home  their  thoughts 
a  few  minutes  for  devout  contemplation.  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  (hould  dare  to  dillurb 
this  filence  of  devotion,  which  the  impious  may  ridicule,  but  which  neverthelefs  pofleffes 
fomewhat  affefting,  fomewhat  impofing  event  o  the  philofophical  obferver.  The  prayers 
of  the  angelut  cndt'd,  the  promenade  is  continued,  and  difcourfe  is  refumed.  A  whole 
unanimous  people  concludes,  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven,  its  homage  to  the  Clreator. 
Of  what  confequence  that  it  be  through  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is  not 
therefore  Icfs  pure,  noi;^yields  the  mind  a  lefs  fweet  confolation. 

The  botanical  garden  adds  not  a  little  to  the  embelHlhment  of  the  Prado ;  it  was 
formerly  upon  the  road  which  leads  from  Madrid  to  the  caftle  of  Pardo  j  but  Charles 
III.  a  few  years  before  his  death  removed  it  to  the  fide  of  the  Prado  with  a  low  inclofure, 
by  which  it  is  ornamented  without  being  concealed ;  it  is  daily  incrcafmg  in  beauty.  The 
botanift  attached  to  the  fcicnce,  who  readily  obtains  allowance  to  view  the  garden,  may 
entertain  himfelf  here  delightfully  for  hours  in  the  midft  of  trees  and  plants  from  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  produdions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  ranged  in 
fquares  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  names  of  the  plants  are  infcribed 
on  tickets  enclofed  in  little  tubes  of  tin  ftuck  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  plant ; 
a  very  commodious  and  ufoful  means  of  reference  to  the  beginner.  The  monarch  of 
Spain  it  will  be  eafily  conceived  muft  have  within  his  power  the  means  of  collefting, 
particularly  from  the  vegetable  reign,  the  moft  precious  ccUeftion }  in  whofe  vaft  ftates 
gave  rile  to  this  line  of  Piron, 

"  The  orb  of  day  fliines  evermore  on  Spain." 

In  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  climates  and  foil,  this  immenfe  monarchy  muft  produce 
every  tree,  Ihrub,  and  plant  which  grows  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  with- 
in five-and-twenty  years  that  the  advantage  which  thefc  poflcflions  hold  out  has  been  put 
to  profit.  Galvez,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Indies,  ordered  all  the 
oflicers  in  the  civil  cinployment  in  the  colonies,  the  military,  and  the  clergy  to  tranfport 
to  Spain  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms  (hould  be  deemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Not  a  year  palTes  without  producing  the  metropolis  either  fonie  new  plants  from 
Spanifh  America  or  feed  bulbs  or  (lips  which  are  reared  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Ma- 
drid. The  young  botanifts  employed  by  the  court  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  parts, 
accompany  their  exports  with  a  defcription  of  the  plants,  which  they  make  upon  the 
fpot  of  their  growth  ;  the  foil  that  fuits  then' .  <.!ie  kind  of  expofure  which  is  moft  fa- 
vourable to  them,  and  the  care  which  they  itq-tire.  Following  thefe  inllrudtions  the 
botanical  profelfors  and  above  all  Don  Cafimir  Ortega  entruft  the  diminutive  feed  to 
its  nurle ;  and  furrounded  by  their  young  care  contemplate  with  delicious  anxiety  the 
different  ftages  of  their  growth  as  they  trace  the  features  by  which  they  have  been  de- 
fcribed.  More  than  once  have  I  attended  their  fitting's  as  inftruftive  as  they  are  amufing, 
in  which  nature  is  feeii  to  prove  here  fubjection  to  regular 'laws,  and  her  difpofition  to 
make  common  to  all  mankind  the  advantages  and  pleafures  with  which  (he  has  over- 
fpread  the  earth,  at  intervals  which  ftagger  the  imagination.  Oftentimes  at  thefe  meet- 
ings queftions  occur  which  are  difHcult  of  folution.  Many  a  foreign  plant  demon- 
Arates  theinfufilciency  of  the  clalfes  invented  by  our  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  impolTible  to  give  a  plant  its  place  without  aOigning  it  an  arbitrary  one. 

What  has  been  attempted  with  fuccefs  in  plants,  I  have  frequently  pleafed  myfelf  wiih 
the  fancy  of  having  extended  to  the  three  kingdoms  at  one  fcope,  by  allotting  all  the 
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fpacc  which  the  botanical  garden  leaves  vacant  by  the  fulo  of  the  walk  to  a  deflination 
certainly  cxtraoniinary  in  Europe,  and  which  the  niDnnrch  of  Spain  only  could  be  ca- 
pable oi  carrying  into  elTccl.    1  would  have  it  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  this  fovcreign 
hi'.s  principal  colonies  under  his  dominion ;     in  ihefe  fliould  be    fettled  a    family  of 
Ptiuviiins,  another  of  Mexicans,   anoiher  from  Calefornia,  another  from  Paraguay, 
from  Culia,  from  the  Canaries,  the  Philippines,  &c.     All  of  them  fhould  prefcrve  their 
peculiar  drcfs  and  manner  of  living,  each  ihoid^l  have  built  a  fimple  habitation  upon 
the  modi  1  of  that  they  had  quitted;  and  cultivate  the  trees  and  plants  brouj^ht  from 
their  own  country;  I'o  that  iurr  unded  by  thefe  pleafinj;  illufions  with  greater  reafon 
than  the  younp  tolanore  of  Bourg.mville  they  might  dill  fuppofc  themfelvcs  in  their 
native  foil.     With  »hat  delight  would  the  curious  of  Europe  Hock  in  crowds  to  behold 
this  living  cabinet  of  natur.d  hillory  ;  this  cabinet  unique  in  itfelf,  in  which  the  objcds 
of  his  attention  would  tlumfelves  be  the  Cicerone  of  the  traveller.     Flere  the  Mexican 
would  be  feen  beneath  the  (hade  of  his  fi^-tree,  fliaking  it  and  gathering  the  precious 
infcds  which  colour  our  European  garments ;  there  the  inhabitants  of  Guatimala  would 
cultivate  his  indigo  ;  and  he  of  Paraguay  the  herb  which  conflitutcs  his  principal  riches  ; 
the  Periivi.ui,  accompanied  by  the  docile  animal  which  partakes  of  his  labours,  feeds 
and  clothes  him,  would  in  concert  with  the  Luconian  endeavour  to  introduce  thefamo 
cultivatinn  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  at  home.     Thus  the  exulting  inhabitant  of  the 
metropolis,  without  going  from  the  capital,  might  pafs  in  r-view,  as  if  delineated  on  a 
map,  all  the  colonies  to  which  his  fovereign  gives  law;;.     The  imported  colonift  would 
become  accuftomed  to  an  exile,  which  every  thing  would  concur  to  render  agreeable; 
and  his  fellow  citizens,  feparated  from  him  by  iminenlo  feas,  informed  by  him  of  the 
benevolence  and  magnificence  of  their  common  monarch,  would  form  a  higher  idea  of 
his  power,  pride  themfelvcs   upon  being  his  fubjecls,  become  more  attached  to  his 
government,  and  accuftom  themfelvcs  to  fee  in  the  Spaniards  of  the  old  world,  their 
countrymen  in(lc;ui    of  their  opprcd'ors ;     gently  and  pacifically  effoiSling  a  revolu- 
tion  which  mii^ht  prevent  or  at  leait  retard  the  misfortune  and  danger  of  a  fudden 
reparation. 

Such  a  projeft  may  be  confidercd  as  romantic,  yet  the  King  of  Spain  has  entered 
upon  one  of  the  fame  kind,  which  proves  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  Jn  the  (Ireet  of  Alcala  is  a  large  building  in  which  the  king  has  edablilhed  a 
cabinet  of  natural  hillory,  and  which  already  contains  one  of  the  completed  collections 
in  Europe  in  metals,  minerals,  marble,  precious  doncs,  corals,  madrepores,  and 
marine  plants.  The  dalles  of  fifiies,  or  birds,  and  efpeci.dly  of  quadruped;-,  arc  vet 
very  incomplete ;  but  the  meafures  taken  by  government  will  in  a  little  time  make  them 
as  complete  a*^  pallible. 

The  ir.iniftcr  in  17^2  received  an  ample  contribution  from  Peru:  this  was  half  the 
rich  collection  iinide  during  an  ei:;ht  years'  refidence  in  that  country  by  Mr.  Dombey, 
an  able  naturalid,  whom  the  court  of  France,  with  the  confent  of  that  of  Spain,  had 
fent  thither,  and  who  brought  back  with  him  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  Cadiz.  On  his 
arrival  at  this  port  he  did  not  meet  with  that  generous  demeanour  which  is  the  b  );.d  of 
Spain.  Malevolence,  jealous  of  hismidi  'n,  excited  a  perfecution  againft  him  which  in- 
jured his  health,  already  impaired,  and  feemed  for  a  fhort  time  to  have  even  influenced 
his  reafon.  He  was  as  it  were  a  prifoner  at  Cadiz  till  he  gave  up  to  the  commilfaries 
of  government  the  moiety  of  his  collection,  which  he  had  conceived  was  exclufively  in- 
tended for  his  country.  Fortunately  thefe  commiiraries  had  lefs  intelligence  ihan  ill  will, 
and  in  the  dividon  which  they  made  in  the  prefence  of  Dombey,  the  lot  which  they 
fixed  upon  was  not  the  luoft  valuable  of  the  two.  He  haftcncd,  (hortly  after  his  depar- 
ture, 
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tui'c,  from  a  country  which  Iiad  treated  hici  fo  inhofpitably,  an  J  carried  with  him  to  France 
what  hf  had  betn  aiilc  to  favc  from  the  nipacity  of'  this  invidious  people.  lie  confiJeLl 
to  one  of  our  firft  natm-alids,  his  friend  Mr.  L'floritior,  the  care  of  clalling  the  ricli  re- 
mains of  the  collection,  and  making  them  known  to  the  public.  The  health  of  Dmn- 
bey  never  recovered  from  the  fliock  it  received,  either  in  Peru,  or  at  C:\di;:;  he  died 
foine  years  ago  in  the  flower  of  youth,  exciting  the  regret  of  all  the  learned,  and  the 
tears  of  friendfliin  *.  He  left  leveral  Spanilh  naturaliflr,  at  Peru,  whofe  le  irned  re- 
fcarches  will  greatly  contribute  to  cniich  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiltory  at  Madrid. 

The  fame  edifice  that  contains  this  cabinet,  and  which  with  the  cultom-houle,  built 
alfoby  Charles  III,  conftitutes  the  principal  ornament  of  the  (Ireet  of  Alcala,  is  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  Jas  iiMes  artjs) ;  a  ciixumftance  whicli 
produced  the  infcription  on  the  building,  a  motto  equally  happy  and  ju(t: 

Carol  us  in.  natiiravi  ct  art  em  ftib  tmo  teclo  in  piiblicani  tit  Hi  tat  an  confociavity 

anno  MDCCLXXIV. 

The  honour  of  inftituting  this  academy  is,  howevever,  due  to  Philip  V. ;  but  Ferdinand 
VI.  bving  particularly  devoted  to  it  gave  it  the  name  of  his  patron  San  Fernando ;  and 
Charles  111.  by  providmg  a  comfortable  refidence  has  made  it  much  indebted  to  him.  The 
Miniftcr  for  foreign  affairs  is  prefident,  and  every  three  years  diftributes  premiums  to  the 
young  ftudcnts  who  have  produced  the  bell  pieces  in  fculpture  or  painting,  and  the  belt 
defigns  in  architecture.  But  though  there  are  feveral  members  who  have  dillinguilhed 
themfelves  in  thcfe  three  arts,  it  mult  be  confeifed  that  their  works  of  real  excellence 
are  yet  but  very  few  in  number,  and  that  the  prizes  given  are  rather  to  be  looked  upon 
as  encouragements  than  merited  rewards.  1  he  Spanilh  court,  however,  maint:iiiis  at 
Rome  fome  young  ftudents,  who  give  the  moft  flattering  hopes ;  and  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  are  employed  by  it  on  engravings  of  a  part  of  the  numerous  malter- 
pieccs  which  embellifli  the  different  palaces. 

It  is  not  only  by  forming  artids  that  the  academy  contributes  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts  in  Spain,  it  is  alfo  the  iupreme  tribunal,  to  v^hole  dccifion  the  plans  of  all  the  facred 
and  profane  edifices  eretted  in  the  kingdom  ar  ?  .  3  be  fubmitted  ;  an  inltitution  which, 
in  the  end,  nui't  eitablifh  a  good  talle  upon  the  ruins  of  that  barbarity  whicn  is  but  too 
vifible  in  mod  of  die  edifices  of  former  times,  and  of  which  traces  ftill  remain  in  fome 
of  the  gates,  in  the  ancient  fountains,  and  in  moft  of  the  churchc ;  in  the  capital ;  de- 
formed efforts  of  art,  then  in  its  infancy,  which  hjis  taken  more  pains  to  bring  forth 
mondrous  productions,  than  would  be  neceffary  at  prefent  to  produce  works  of  tran- 
fcendent  merit.  Modern  edifices  already  prove  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  under 
the  houfe  ot  Bourbon.  Bcfides  the  new  palace  of  Madrid,  we  mayinltance  the  gates 
of  Alcal.i  .i-'i!  St.  Vicente,  the  cuitom-houle,  and  the  pjft-office:  and  particularly  a 
fuperb  buiuliug  by  the  liJe  of  the  Prado  beyond  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  began 
lei's  than  ten  y>.'ars  ago.  It  is  defigned  for  a  nmlijeum  to  which  the  cabinet  of  natural 
hiilovy  is  to  be  tranlported,  and  there  feveral  acatlemies  are  to  hold  their  fittings. 
The  war  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  the  work  for  a  time  but  on  the  return  of  peace  it 
was  refumed.      I'his  fine  monument  of  architedure  will  be  the  molt  fuperb  of  any 


•  Tlie  two  S(i;'.nilli  hotauifls  who  accompanied  Dombey  Don  I  lypolito  Cliens,  and  Don  Jofeph  P.U'OPj 
publillud  a  woik  lii  I  794  tiiidor  the  title  of  i-lui\t  Peiiivifiijh  ct  Ghitfiijli  i'rndrcmus,  in  which  iliey  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  (laic  of  hi-taiiy  in  Spain  I'oiir  years  after  tlieir  Sy/lema  vc^clabiiium  Flor.t  I'entv'uinte  t  ChiL-nfis 
appeared  ;  and  in  i  7^9  their  lar^^c  woik  in  two  volumes  folio  Flora  I'eruviaiu  ct  Chiurjis  which  h;.s  cxciied 
tile  ciiriol'iiy  of  the  Itarned  throughout  Europe. 
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m  the  capital,  and  will  add  no  fmall  portion  of  fame  to  the  reputation  of  the  archlteft, 
Villanueva. 

At  Wadrid,  however,  there  are  few  handfomebuililings,  it  is  in  concral  wtll  laid  out: 
the  ftreets,  although  not  in  a  dired  line,  are  for  the  mult  part  wide,  and  tolerably 
Araight,  it  is  three  leagues  and  a  half  in  circumference  and  about  three  quarters  of  ji 
leacue  brnad  at  its  widcfl  part.  The  infrequency  of  r.iin,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
n>o.Iem  police,  make  it  one  of  the  cleaned  cities  in  Europe.  But  except  the  Prado 
and  its  avenues,  the  city  has  no  elegance  to  boalh  The  famous  Pbz/i  Mayor,  whicfi 
the  Spaniards  take  fo  much  pleafure  in  extolling,  has  nothing  in  it  which  jultifies  their 
partiality;  it  is  quadrangular  but  at  the  fame  lime  irregular,  fuiroundcd  by  buildings 
of  five  and  fix  (lories,  fufiiciently  uniform,  but  without  ornament,  under  which  are 
long  arcades.  It  is  illuminated  on  public  occafions  anil  then  it  really  has  an  agreeable 
appearance.  The  auto  Jajcs  were  formerly  celebrated  in  tills  fqunre,  with  all  their  ter- 
rible apparatus.  It  is  ftill  the  theatre  of  thofe  bull-tights  which  are  called  at  the  royal  fealf  s 
filftar  reales.  The  hotel  de  ville,  or  town-houfe,  is  in  this  fquare,  in  which  the  liillo- 
rical  academics  holds  its  affcmblies,  and  in  which  is  irs  library,  its  mufacum,  its  manu- 
fcripts,  and  its  medals.  Here  alfo  is  the  market  for  eatabl.s  and  merchandizL*  of  every 
defcription.  This  concurrence  of  circumilances  has  made  ii  the  moil  remarkable  pub- 
lic place  in  the  capital,  and  has  given  it  a  reputation  which,  at  the  time  it  was  firll  built, 
was  perhaps  deferved,  but  which  mud  have  vanilhcd  fmce  architedure  has  improved  in 
Europe,  and  produced  forty  fquares  preferable  to  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

It  was  much  disfigured  by  the  fire  which  reduced  to  allies  liven  years  ago  almoft  the 
whole  of  one  of  its  fides.  What  tends  to  take  oft"  Irom  its  appearance,  is  a  number  of  Halls 
which  prevent  one  from  croffing  in  every  diredion.  It  is  neverthelefs  that  quarter  which 
gives  the  molt  favourable  idea  of  the  population  of  Madrid;  and  if  we  judge  of  it  by 
the  concourfe  of  people  upon  it  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  the  adjacent  flrccts  as 
far  as,  and  including  La  Puerta  del  Sol,  a  ftrect  which  is  the  refort  of  the  newfmongers, 
one  Ihall  be  led  to  imagine  there  mufl  be  a  millake  in  the  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants, 
taken  at  no  more  than  155,672  of  refideniiarits  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1787.  Ac- 
cording toThomasLapcz,  who  wrote  in  1 797,  Madrid  contains  7 100  iioufes,77  churches, 
44  convents  of  friars,  31  of  nuns,  and  130,980  inhabitant^-,  exclufive  of  the  garrifon, 
the  hofpital  and  the  foundlings,  the  addition  of  which  three  clafles  of  inhabitants  will 
raife  the  population  tc  nearly  the  amount  of  the  cenfus  taken  in  17^7.  Government 
has  publilhed  a  new  cenfus  of  Spain  made  in  1797,  and  which  the  official  gazette  an- 
nounces as  more  exact  th.m  that  of  178/  taken  under  the  direciion  of  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  with  thcf  principal  rerults  of  which  I  ihall  prefent  the  reader  *. 


Ch  A  p.  IX. — PopiiLuian  of  Spain.  —  Principal  Churches  of  Madrid. — Painters,  Engravers. 

^tbe  Prcfs. — Religioia  Foundations, 


1768  the  Spanifh  government  made  a  cenfus  of  the  people,  which  it  had  roafon 
k  upon  as  dcfedive ;  in  the  firll  place,  on  account  of  the  \\antof  care  in  taking 
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it,  but  principally  bccaufe  it  was  imagined  that  it  had  for  objed  the  impufiiion  of  a  new 


•  I  am  liirhcrto  ignor.mt  of  ihf  rcfiilt  of  the  cenfus  of  1797.  Tlie  poijuhlion  of  .Spain  will  however 
hereafier  lie  known  as  well  ai  ihat  of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  ititors  of  pariflics  havini;  heeti 
inllructrd  to  forward  to  government  a  monthly  Itil  uf  llic  deaths,  bii  tha,  and  na.iiTiagcs  n-iihin  their  different 
naiifhts,  bigiiining  with  tht  prefi.nt  century. 

tax 
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tax  on  houfes,  which  engaged  a  many  to  deceive  the  commiflioners  by  falfe  declarations ; 
this  firfl  enumeration,  therefore,  produced  for  amount  no  more  tiian  9, 1 59,099  por- 
fons,  whereas  that  of  1787,  made  with  more  rigour  on  th*  one  part,  and  given  with  lefs 
apprehenfioix  on  the  other»  gave  a  total  of  10,268,150,  the  difference  is  an  increafe  of 
J, 108, 151. 

The  feverity  of  government  brought  to  light  dill  greater  deceptions.    In  1787  there 
were  found  to  be  fewer- than  there  were  in  1768  t 

Of  nuns  and  friars  -  -  •  1 1 ,044 

Ecclefiaftics,  and  perfons  belonging  to  the  clergy  -  i7»2i3 

Perfons  attached  to  different  monaftic  iuflicutions,  and  to 
the  crul'ade  -  -  -  6,829 

Hidalgos,  or  noblemen  •  •    *       242,205 


Making  a  total  of  -  277,291  perfons, 

who  by  pretending  to  titles,  or  by  making  falfe  declarations,  became  ranked  among  the 
privileged  clafs,  and  were  thereby  exempt  from  perfonal  charges. 

In  1768  the  cenfus  was  taken  by  diocefes,  in  1787  by  the  means  of  the  intendants  of 
provinces.     The  annexed  table  will  make  the  different  refults  appear  more  clear : 

^  Refult  of  the  cenfus  of 

^  C  unmarried  males,  or  widowers 

-S  <  unmarried  females,  or  widows 

3  C  married  men  and  women  -  • 


13 

u 

u 

B 

a 
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tax 


Total 

'cities,  towns,  and  village* 

parifhes  -  -  - 

beneficed  clergy,  vicars,  &c. 

convents  for  men  -  - 

women  »  • 

monks  -  •  • 

nuns  -  • 

perfons  attached  to  the  clergy 

fyndics  of  religious  orders 

peffons  fubjed  to  the  military  tribunal 

perfons  penfioned  by  the  King 

dependant  on  the  Crufade 

— — — Inquifition 

L  hidalgos,  or  noblemen 

By  means  of  this  cenfus,  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  the  different  profeflions 
bore  to  each  other  was  known.    They  were 

145  cities,  (eiudadcs,) 
4,572  towns,  (^villas,) 
12,732  villages, 
907,197  hufbandmen, 
964,571  journeymen, 

270,989 


1768 

of  1787 

2,809,069 

3,162,007 

2,911,858 

3,«i5,482 

jr439.072 

3,891,661 

9. « 59.999 

•  ^     10,269,150 

16,427 

18,716 

18,106 

18,972 

51,048 

42,707 

2,004 

2,019 

1,026 

1,048 

35.453 

S7yS^5 

27,665 

24,55^ 

25,248 

16,376 

8.5S3 

4,127 

89.193 

77.884 

27.577 

36,465 

4,248 

1,884 

2,645 

2,705 

722,794 

480,589 
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270,989  tradcfmcn  and  artifans,  '  .  •  •   1 

280,092  fcrvants,  ,       '  '  •     ' 

50,994  ftutlcnts, 

39,75j  manufacturers.        t  '     ••'  •:•  ' 

The  population  of  the  different  provinces  was  at  the  fame  time  afcortaincd,  and  what 
■was  only  rufpL'dcd  before  became  apparent  ;  that  is,  that  the  refourccs  which  theneigh- 
bourliood  of  the  fea  allbrds,  added  to  the  qiuihty  of  the  food,  which  it  produces,  where 
the  foil  is  fruitful,  are  fufficicnt  in  themfelves  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  a  bad  ad- 
niinidration  ;  fince  Galicia,  the  clergy  in  which  poflefs  more  than  half  the  lands,  not- 
withllanding  it  be  delHtute  of  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  and  poiiefs  fcarce  any  roads  ; 
notwithflanding  its  whole  reliance  be  on  its  manufadories  of  linen,  its  trade,  and  its 
fifhery  ;  yet  blclt  with  a  foil  capable  of  receiving  every  fpccies  of  culture,  fituated  fo 
as  to  have  the  fea  on  its  two  fides,  and  free  from  that  devallating  fcourge  tlie  Mejla, 
Galicia  is  beyond  comparifon  the  belt  populated  province  in  Spain,  altliough  it  be  far 
from  having  an  equal  extent  wiihothers.  In  1787  it  contained  i,'!45,8o3  inhabitants, 
while  Catalonia,  far  more  inJullrious,  and  of  nearly  double  the  furtace,  comprifcd  but 
81  •,41 2,  Arragon  but  623,308,  and  EHremadura,  one  fourth  part  larger  than  Galicia, 
no  more  than  417,900  perlons. 

To  return  to  Madrid  ;  as  to  it~  population,  it  has  ordinarily  from  6  to  10,000  men 
in  garrifon,  is  the  rendezvous  for  petitioners  from  all  parts  of  Spiin  and  the  Indies,  as 
Veil  as  of  a  great  number  of  ilrangerb  ;  hcace  it  may  net  be  confidcred  an  exa^jgcra* 
tion  to  compute  its  inhn'iitants  at  i  80,000. 

Its  facred  edifices  havt.  nothing  in  them  very  remarkable,  although  the  .\bbi-  Pons  has 
devoted  a  volume  to  the  defcription  of  them  ;  feveral,  however,  contain  highly  valuable 
collections  of  pidures,  which  may  be  fe(^'n  with  admiration  even  >.ttor  the  paintings  of  the 
Kfcurial,  and  the  new  palace.  Thefmall  church  of  St.  Pafqual,  upon  the  Prado,  within 
its  narrow  and  dirty  walls  contains  two  Titian's,  feveral  paintings  by  Spagnoletto,  oi)eof 
the  belt  of  Balfano,  two  by  Guerchin,  ^c.  The  church  of  St.  liabulla  has  alfo  ji  ine 
mailer- pieces  of  Spagnoletto,  particularly  tlic  afl'umption  of  the  chief  altar,  a  capital 
piece  wliich  has  been  engraved  ;  but  no  church  at  I\Iadrid  has  a  larger  or  better  coUec- 
liou  than  that  of  the  barefoot  Garmelilcs,  in  the  (Ireet  of  Alcaia.  How  frequently  have 
I  been  to  the  large  vellry  of  thefe  monks,  who  are  the  mod  opulent  in  Madrid,  to  reckon^ 
admire,  and  cn-cy  troafures  fo  ill  appreciated,  and  fo  baJly  pbced  ;  numerous  paintings 
ot  Spaniards,  fo  little  but  fo  much  dcferving  ot  being  known.  Inch  as  Zurbaran,  Ze- 
rizo,  Sec. ;  others  by  Spagnoletto,  Murillo,  Giordano  ;  Charles  V.  haranguing  his  army, 
by  Titian  ;  a  Lord's  fupper,  by  Vandyck  ;  many  by  Rembrandt,  particularly  a  Tobir, 
Icated  and  penfive,  in  which  the  only  light  of  the  piece  proceeds  from  a  dull  fiie  to 
winch  he  is  turned.  Excepting  on  account  of  their  paintings,  thele  three  cluirclus 
polVefs  little  claim  to  notice.  Bad  taUe  reigns  throughout  them,  as  iathe  cai'e  in  almoll 
nil  the  religious  edifices  of  Madrid.  The  church  ol  St.  Ifidoro  al'ine,  which  heretofore 
belonged  to  thi  Jefuits,  has  a  portal  which  is  hanafome,  althougli  not  exempt  from 
faults.  lis  interior  is  not  deftiiuteof  bcauiy,  and,  amr.ng  other  paintings  ratiier  com- 
mon, it  contains  a  large  one  by  Menfy,  and  an  adoraiion  by  J  itiai:. 

There  is  aiio'lier  church  much  more  modern,  whieii,  on  account  of  its  inafs,  has  a 
venerable  appearance,  ind  has  fome  yalual  !'•  paintings:  it  is  that  of  St.  .Wt/'/.f,  or  li.e 
vifitation,  iounded  bv  IsM'dinand  VI.  and  the  Queen  Barbara  his  wife.  The  alhcsof  this 
royal  pair  repole  here,  under  two  pompous  mauroleunis,  ():i  that  of  tlie  King,  an  in- 
■icription  in  Latin,  which  appeared  to  me  a  model  of  the  lapidary  flyle }  the  .Spaniard's 
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themfelves  have  expreflcd  their  difapprobation  of  the  whole  edifice  by  thefe  words : 
Barbara  reyna^  barbaro  gvjlo  ;  barbara  obra  ;  a  play  upon  words  which  has  efl'cdl  but 
in  the  Spanifli  language,  in  which  the  tfxpreflion  barbara  is  equally  applied  to  the  name 
of  the  foundrefs,  to  the  bad  taftc  of  the  edifice,  and  to  the  enormous  fum  it  cofl:  in 
building.  It  has,  however,  one  laudable  appendage,  a  certain  number  of  youiig  ladies 
are  there  educated  at  the  King's  expence ;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  fcminary  for  the  nobi- 
lity, a  kind  of  military  fchool  which  has  been  for  fome  time  back  under  the  diredion 
of  Don  Jorge  Juan. 

And  laftly  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  has  been  fome  yoars  building  at  an  immenfc  ex- 
pence,  and  there  were  hopes  that  it  would  become  one  of  the  finelt  productions  of  ar- 
chitefture  in  the  capital.  It  is  lately  finiflied,  and  is  rather  a  folid  than  an  elegant  edi- 
fice. The  church,  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  ornamented  with  pillars,  is  yet  a  ftriking 
obieft  at  firit  fight :  the  beft  mafters  in  Spain  were  employed  on  paintings  for  its  altars, 
for  the  moll  part  the  pupils  of  Mengsj  M.  Maellaand  M.  Bayeux,  otherwife  called  ElAr- 
ragoncs,  for  example,  who,  by  tlieir  talte  and  colouring,  in  fome  manner  recompcnfe  the 
Spaniards  for  the  lofs  of  that  great  painter.  The  other  co-operators  were  Don  Antonio  Ve- 
lafqticzy  Don  Andres  de  la  Ca/icja,  Don  Jofeph  Ca/iillio,  Don  Gregorio  Ferro,  who  excels  in 
copying  the  beil  paintings  of  the  mod  efteemed  artifts  ;  Don  Francifco  de  Goye  *  merits 
alio  by  his  talents  an  honourable  mention  ;  he  pourtrays  in  a  pleafing  ftile  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  games  of  his  country ;  neither  mufi  Carnicero  be  omitted  in  the  lid,  a  copyift 
in  miniature,  poflffled  of  much  talie,  and  who  faithfully  imitates  the  mafter-pieces  with 
which  the  King  :  ir.iifhes  his  fmaller  apartments.  Nor  need  the  genius  of  defign  dif- 
dain  the  names  of  Don  Ventura  Rodriguez,  de  Vilknueva,  d'Arnuf,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  Don  Francifco  Sabattini  t>  an  Italian,  direftor  of  the  King's  buildings ;  all  of  them 
eminent  as  arcniteds. 

In  the  art  of  engraving,  they  have  feveral  who  excel ;  Don  Salvador  Carmona,  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  vjengs,  who  has  in  part  inherited  the  fine  pencil  of  her  father, 
is  defervedly  to  be  placed  at  their  head.  Mr.  Carmona  is  advantageoufly  known  in 
France  by  feveral  prizes  gained  in  the  academy  of  painting.  Were  we  to  criticife  with 
acumen,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  his  talents  too  little,  or  at  I».:.(l  too  late  encouraged, 
have  not  produced  altogether  what  they  at  firft  promifed.  Seveial  other  engravers,  Mef- 
fieurs  Ferro,  Ahmtancr,  Fabregat,  Balltjier,  and  efpecially  M.  Sclma,  have,  by  happy 
efforts,  proved  that  their  art  (till  makes  fome  progrefs  in  Spain. 

The  academy  of  the  Spanifli  language,  which  in  the  year  i ;  ic  gave  an  elegant  edition 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  four  volumes,  quarto,  enriched  it  with  the  embellifliments  of  the 
engraver.  But  the  engravings,  for  the  moll  part  not  above  mediocrity,  do  not  anfwer  to 
the  merit  of  the  edition,  equally  admirable  for  the  quality  of  the  ink,  the  beauty  of  the 
paper,  the  clearnefs  of  the  charafter,  and  defervedly  ranked  with  the  fined  produdions 
of  this  kind  in  any  other  nation.  It  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the  prefs  of 
Ibarra  ;  it  is  truly  a  national  work,  by  which  the  Spaniards  have  refuted  the  charge  of 
the  arts  with  them  being  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  ink  is  a  compofition  made  by  Ibarra 
himfelf,  to  whom  our  printers  have  frequently  applied  in  vain  for  the  fecret ;  the  charac- 
ters were  cut  by  a  Catalan,  the  paper  was  manufaftured  in  Catalonia,  the  learned  preface 
and  theanlyfisof  Don  Quixote,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  are  written  by  a 

•  Goye  excfls  alfo  in  portrait  paintinjf,  a«  well  at  Selene  and  jy?ore.  In  hidorical  painting  Don, Fran- 
tifio  kiimit  jullities  tlie  hopes  formecl  of  liim  by  ilie  paintings  wliicii  five-and-twenty  years  ago  he  ftiit  from 
Komt-    lu  titr  academy  of  th«  line  arts  at  Madrid. 

f  He,  at  the  fnme  time,  was  chief  of  the  Corfu  de  Genie  ;  he  died  lately,  and  has  been  fucceeJcd  in  this 
latter  .nppointmcni  by  Don  jfofij>h  Je  Uirulia,  ihc  gentral  who  lall  coramanjed  the  arn'.y  in  Catalonia. 

VOL.  V.  30  member 
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member  of  the  academy  of  the  Caftih'an  language,  Don  Jofeph  dt:Gucvaru\  the  bindlng^ 
even,  although  inferior  to  the  reft,  fufficicntly  deinonllratcs  that  the  Spaniards  are  by  no 
means  behindhand  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  typography. 

This  is  not  the  only  proof  they  have  given  of  their  ability.  Every  connoifleur  is  ac- 
quainted with,  prefers  to  the  editions  of  Balkerville  and  Barbou,  and  reckons  equal 
to  the  works  of  Didot,  the  Salluft,  which  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel  has  tranflated  into  his 
own  language  ;  and  i'ome  other  works  from  the  prclTes  of  Ibarra  at  Madrid,  and  from  thofe 
of  Bcncdicl  Montfort  at  Valencia,  fuch  as  Mariana,  Solis,  Garcilafo,  the  poem  on  mufic. 
El  Panuiffo  Ej'pagnol,  by  Scdano  ;  and,  abovf  all,  the  mafter-piece  of  Benedift  Montfort, 
that  lei.rned  work  of  Bayer,  the  preceptor  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel ;  entitled  Dc  Niwi' 
mis  Hcbrao-Samarltiuiis,  2  volumes,  in  fJio. 

Latterly  the  Spanilh  artiils  have  been  employed  in  multiplying,  by  the  means  of  the 
graver,  the  portraits  o{'  a  fcore  of  illuftrious  pcrl'ons,  kings,  generals,  famous  writers,  &c. 
and  many  grandees  of  Spain,  who  have  galleries  of  paintings  which  were  loft  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  arts,  have  had  engravings  taken  from  them. 

But  if  the  plcafing  arts  be  cidtivated  at  Madrid,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all,  that  of  benefi- 
cence, is  not  neglected.  Charitable  foundations,  worthy  models  for  every  nation,  are 
found  in  that  city  ;  among  thofe  two  brotherhoods  whole  funds  are  confecrated  to  the 
relief  of  mifery  j  a  public  pawn  Ihop,  at  which  money  is  lent  to  the  neceflitous,  and 
which  in  the  period  between  1724  and  1794  (72  years,)  had  advanced  1 11  millions  of 
rials  ;  a  receptacle  for  orphans,  and,  ;ibovc  all,  three  hofpials  which  annually  receive 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  thouland  patients  *.  The  principal  hofpital  near  to,  but  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Atocha  gate  has  been  lately  rcbuih.  It  is  a  large  edifice^  which  by  no 
means  difgraccs  the  walk  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  canal  of  Aranjuez,  and  which 
the  Spaniards  have  eftimatcd  rather  too  highly  in  honouring  with  the  name  of  Lot 
Deliciai. 


Chap.  X.-^Other  Academics.— Fate  of  the  nevj  Encyclopedia  in  Spain, — .Apology  and 

literary  'Title  of  the  Spaniards. 

THE  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  not  by  many  the  only  one  that  Madrid  contains.  It 
may  even  be  faid,  it  the  number  of  literary  inftitutions  were  the  meafure  of  progrefs  in 
fcienccs,  this  capital  ought  to  beconfulered  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  learned  in 
Ilurope.  1  here  is  an  Academy  of  Phyfic ;  an  economical  focicty  of  the  Friends  of  their 
Country,  to  which  is  annexed  a  (^Junta  dc  Signoriis,)  a  junto  o(  ladies  impreffed  with  de- 
fire  of  fignalir-ing  their  afl'ec^ion  towards  the  public  good,  and  fume  other  infignificant 
juntos,  as  Ihtle  worthy  of  notice  for  their  titles,  as  for  the  advantage  derived  from  them, 
and  whole  e.sillenee  iervcs  only  to  (hew,  that  a  patriotic  zeal  has  infufed  itlelf  latterly 
into  the  minds  of  pcdple  of  all  clafl'es  ;  one  of  Spanijh  and  general  law  ;  one  of  theO' 
rLliad  and  praiticuljurifpriulcncc  ;  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  one  of  civil.,  canonic 
calf  and  patriotic  law ;  the  Lattn  Academy  of  Madrid,  &c.  Jic.  But  the  only  ones  de- 
ferving  of  parti  ^nlar  mention  are,  i .  I'he  Academy  of  the  Spanijh  Language,  founded  by 
Philip  v.,  and  which  the  French  Academy  has  conftantly  looked  upon  as  its  fifter.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  very  firft  edition  of  its  Ditftionary,  it  was  allowed  by  the  moft  emi- 
nent grammarians  to  be  the  completeft  work  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared  in  any 

•  'V\\<  ^^tneral  h'Jfilal,  wliicb  !•  for  men,  in  tlif  coui  fe  of  the  year  iSor,  admitted  14,2^4  perfons.  The 
hofpiul  IJe  la  PaJJiiH,  (for  women)  5,1(^7  {  and  thit  of  Sant  Juan  Jt  Uiot,  for  both  fczce,  3,271  ;  total 
a2,^<:  9  pcrfoni. 
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lani^uagc.     The  Academy  has  inllriu'iled  its  Librarian,  the  Abbot  Marillo,  to  condenfe 
*♦     to  a  lingle  volume  For  common  ufe. 

i  his  Academy  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  ordinary  members ;  but  the  number  of 
;\  ■jernumeraries  is  not  limited  ;  the  prefident  is  a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  prefent  is  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  governor  is  the  Prince  of  Afturias.  But  few  examples, 
however,  tend  to  (hew  that  it  confiders  itfelf  honoured  by  the  admillion  of  nobility. 
The  Spaniards  (*o  not  require  a  revolution  to  teach  them  that  high  birth  fhould  not  be  a 
fubditute  for  pcrfonal  merit.  As  well  as  other  nations,  Spain  has  its  unqualified  perfons, 
perhaps  in  greater  number,  but  fuch  are  kept  in  their  due  ftations,  that  is  to  fay,  are  un- 
regarded. 2.  TZ»f  yfraJfw^  o/"  HZ/^ory  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Philip  V.  in  1738, 
its  firlt  prefident  was  Don  An^ujiin  Montianoj  a  diltinguiflied  literary  charafter  but  little 
known  out  of  Spain  ;  its  prelcnt  diredor  is  the  Count  de  Campomanes  *,  who,  by  the 
rank  he  holds  in  the  magillracy,  as  well  as  by  his  great  erudition  and  virtues,  is  one  of 
the  molt  didinguilhed  nobleman  of  modern  Spain.  He  was  ever  one  of  the  mod  at- 
tentive members  of  this  academy,  even  at  times  when  his  various  occupations  left  him 
the  leaft  leifure  for  application. 

The  Spaniards  have  always  been  greatly  partial  to  the  ftudy  of  their  own  hiftory ;  it 
fcarcely  contains  a  city  which  does  not  poffefs  its  individual  hiftory  or  a  chronicle.  Of 
late  they  have  reprinted  their  beft  hiftorians,  and  within  thefe  twenty  years  have  pub- 
liflied  editions  of  feveral  authors ;  among  others,  for  the  firfi;  time,  feveral  works  of  Se- 
pulveda,  particularly  that  entitled  De  rebus  geji'is  Caroli  V.  It  has  for  thefe  five-and- 
twenty  years  been  employed  on  a  talk  equally  interefting  and  arduous,  that  of  publifh- 
ing  all  the  ancient  chronicles  relative  to  the  hillory  of  Caftile.  Several  of  thefe  works 
had  never  been  printed  ;  all  are  enriched  with  notes  and  commentaries,  which  at  once 

?rove  the  found  criticifm  and  the  erudition  of  their  authors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Don 
rancifco  de  Cerda,  Don  Miquel  Florez,  Don  Eugenio  de  Laguno,  and  feveral  other 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Hljlory. 

The  academy  contains  one  of  the  mod  valuable  colleftions  of  which  a  literary  focicty 
can  boaft.  This  is  all  the  diplomas,  charters,  and  other  documents  given,  fince  the  ear- 
liell  period  of  the  monarchy,  to  every  city,  borough,  community,  church,  chapel,  &c. 
in  Spain ;  the  whole  coUefted  with  the  greateft  care,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  confcquently  adapted  to  furnifti  every  branch  of  the  Spanifli  hiftory  witii  the  molt 
abundant  fourceof  authentic  materials.  It  is  in  this  immenfe  repertory  that  the  acade- 
micians have  colleded  the  elements  of  a  work  which  is  recently  publilhed,  and  which 
has  already  run  through  feveral  editions,  A  Geographical  Di^ionary  of  Spain  ;  it  has  had 
feme  confiderable  additions  made  to  it,  the  laft  volume  of  which  appeared  in  June 
1 796.  Others,  among  which  are  the  librarians  themfelveSj  have  undertaken  to  give  to 
the  public  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manufcripts  in  the  library  of  Madrid.  One  of  the 
moft  learned  among  them,  Don  Juan  Iriartc,  died  in  1776,  leaving  behind  him  three 
nephews  of  diflinguiflied  abilities  ;  one  of  them,  Don  Tbcmas,  died  a  few  years  ago  a 
great  literary  character  ;  a  fecond,  Don  Dcminf^o,  after  liguing  tl> '  peace  of  Bafle,  went 
aniballiidor  to  France,  where  he  died  much  regretted,  as  weli  by  his  country  as  by  the 
Iriends  he  had  acquired  among  the  French  j  the  eldeft,  Don  B.rnardoy  is  ftill  living, 
and  divides  his  time  between  the  arts  and  his  duties  iu  admiuiflratiou. 


The 
total 


•  Hf  1)35  for  fome  years  back  ttDgncd  all  fuch  fitiiatlons  as  require  applica'ion,  mid,  a  member  of  the 
council  uf  (latci  peaceably  enjoys  the  ellccm  which  l\c  has  fo  well  mcriutl  ;  his  country,  to  which  he  was  an 
honour,  HI  well  on  account  ot  his  firtues  as  liis  talent,  was  for  a  loiifj  time  m\ich  indebted  to  him  ;  fo  that 
h*:  became  julUy  entitled  to  fpeiid  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  a  life  lo  well  employed. 
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To  Father  Florez,  a  monk,  Spain  is  alfo  indebted  for  feveral  volumes  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiltory,  which  in  his  hands  was,  in  truth,  only  an  irregular  compilation,  but  it  has  ac« 
quire  d  a  more  pleafinc;  foim  under  the  management  of  his  continuator.  Father  Rifco. 

Several  other  writers,  well  acquainted  with  what  relates  to  their  country,  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  a  clear  hiftory  of  it,  and  inlh'ufting  their  follovv-citizens  in  matters  of 
policy,  and  the  fcience  of  government.  They  have  naturalized  in  their  language  fuch 
French  and  Englilh  works  as  the  Spanifii  orthodoxy  would  permit ;  not  only  thofe,  for 
inftance,  which  treat  of  trades  and  arts,  but  alfo  works  of  literature  and  philofophy.  It 
is  twenty  years  fince  they  began  the  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural 
hiltory  of  M.  de  Buffon.  At  prefent  their  literary  charafters  are  more  than  ever  given 
to  tranflations,  but  fhew  a  deficiency  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  fubjects.  While 
they  felett  Cbrijfu  Har/ouv,  they  adopt  at  the  fame  time  our  moll  infipid  romances ; 
they  place  befide  the  Pbilofophical  EJays  of  Maupertuis,  the  works  of  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre  and  Condil/ac,  our  moft  infipid  books  on  afcetics.  They  have  even  attempted 
to  make  the  Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  Pbilofophical  Hijlory  of  the  Abbot  Reynal ;  a 
work  which  gave  rile  to  fo  much  indignation  in  the  Spanilh  government,  that  I  have 
more  than  once  been  witnefs  to  the  miniftcr  for  the  Indies,  Galvcz,  entering  into  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  rage  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  author ;  looking  upon  fuch  as  attempted  to 
introduce  in  a  contraband  manner  the  copies  of  this  work  into  the  Spanilh  fettlements 
in  America  as  guilty  of  treafon.  The  Duke  d'Almodovar  •,  one  of  the  grandees  of 
Spain  who  cultivates  letters,  (few  are  the  number  of  his  rank  that  do,)  has  given  lefs  a 
tranflation  of  it  than  an  extrad,  in  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  omit  whatever  might 
be  obnoxious  to  fuperflition  and  defpotifm,  reftifying  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of 
errors  relative  to  the  Spanifli  colonies  into  which  the  abbot  had  fallen.  A  fhort  time 
before,  the  Didionaire  Encyclopediquc  was  undertaken  to  be  tranflated  by  fubfcription  j 
and  the  world  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  the  name  of  the  grand  inquifitor  at  the 
head  of  the  lift  of  fubfcribcrs.  Towards  the  clofe  of  my  firft  refidence  in  Spain,  there 
was  a  very  numerous  lift  of  fubfcribers  for  the  New  Encyclop'-die,  with  the  fubjefts  cla.Ted 
under  diftin£t  heads ;  but  a  Frenchman,  writer  of  the  article  Spain  in  the  fedlion  on 
geography,  wantonly  vilified  a  whole  nation,  which  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe, 
and  its  intimate  conntixion  with  our  own,  ought  to  have  made  refpeded.  The  Spanilh 
government  r»efented  this  infult,  and  the  French  court  determining  to  redrefs  its  com- 
plaints, the  author,  cenfor,  and  printer  were  fevercly  reprimanded  ;  and  the  publication 
of  the  New  Encyclopedic  was  fufpended  in  Spain  by  order  of  the  court.  The  Spanifli 
minifter,  however,  though  offended,  was  not  dcfirousof  excluding  knowledge,  and  foon 
afterward  revoked  the  fufpenfion,  at  the  fame  time  he  took  meafures  to  eral'e  the  errors 
and  invedives  from  a  work  of  which  he  knew  the  merit,  and  fubjeded  the  numbers 
before  they  were  diftributed  to  the  fubfcribers  to  the  examination  of  the  council  of  Caf- 
tile.  The  council  in  confequcncc  nominated  a  committee  for  examining  the  books  as 
they  appeared  ;  a  ceremony  which  greatly  retarded  the  work  in  the  lirll  inftance,  and 
the  commiflaries  not  having  either  leilure,  inclination,  or  the  requifite  intelligence  for 
fuch  a  taflt,  three  hundred  fubfcribers  long  awaited  their  decifions  in  vain.  The  matter 
became  worfe  when  the  holy  oflice,  following  the  fuggeftions  of  intrigue,  even  more 
pertinacioufiy  than  thofe  of  religious  zeal,  produced  new  obftacles  to  the  delivery  of  the 
parts;  frft,  by  forbidding  the  agent  whom  Panckoucke  had  lent  to  Madrid  receivnig 
any  new  lubfcriptions  j  afterwards,  by  extruding  an  engagement  from  him  to  deliver 

•  III  the  ulgn  of  I'ttcr  III.  he  was  the  rfpicfrntative  of  Spain  at  the  court  of  Ritflla,  afterwards  went 
amballaJor  to  Poitu^al,  and  ladly  tu  England,  where  he  contiaucd  in  that  capacity  up  to  the  period  uf  Spain 
lakiag  part  in  the  American  war;  be  died  lately, 

no 
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no  furthipr  copies  ;  and,  laflly,  by  feizing  on  all  they  found  in  his  pofTefllon.  The  ruin 
of  this  citizen,  and  a  confcquent  pecuniary  injury  oF  confiderable^  magnitude  to 
Panckoucke,  were  the  refiilt  of  thefe  violent  meafures.  The  (tormy  times  during  the 
revolution,  and  the  war  engendered  by  thoin,  have  prevented  the  injured  parties  from 
obtaining  a  reparation  for  their  loffcs.  Peace  now  happily  reflored  allows  the  hope  of 
rLtribution. 

'I'hroughcut  this  matter  the  Spanifh  government  has  to  reproach  itfelf  on  more  than 
one  account.  Was  it  necelfary  that  it  ftiould  interfere  in  a  matter  entirely  of  a  literary 
nature,  and  take  offence  at  the  inculpations  of  ignorance  ?  Is  the  fame,  the  honour  of  a 
nation  at  all  compromifed  by  the  infulated  affertions  of  an  obfcuro  individual  ?  By  dif- 
playing  authority  in  fimilar  cafi  s,  calumny,  fo  far  from  being  refuted,  obtains  additional 
force,  or  at  lead  additional  publicity.  Spain  fliould  have  left  to  her  learned  men,  to  her 
writers,  the  talk  of  demonflrating  to  the  world  that  Ihe  was  not  fo  deflitute  of  intelli- 
gence, not  fo  barren  of  titles  to  the  efteem  and  gratitude  of  Europe,  as  Maflbn  de  Mer- 
villiers  had  affirmed.  Thus  it  is  that  a  great  nation  At^ws  its  vengeance.  Such  an  ex- 
ample has  long  been  held  to  view  by  the  Englifti  and  French.  Not  only  do  they  them- 
felvcs  even  in  the  time  of  peace  treat  each  other  with  feverity,  ftrangers  as  well  are  fre- 
quent in  laviftiing  on  them  the  mod  bitter  railing  and  inveftive.  Their  governments, 
however,  have  never  felt  difpofed  to  make  affairs  of  flate  of  thefe  national  aninjofities. 
A  noble  pride,  the  convidion  to  the  mind  of  inherent  worth  fhould  be  fufficient  to  make 
every  one  impenctra';le  to  fimilar  attacks;  and  furely  the  Spanifh  temperament  is  of  a 
nature  to  be  fafe  behind  this  rampart.  It  was  not  requifite  for  their  court  to  appoint 
defenders.  The  Abbot  Cavanillcs  *,  who  had  been  at  Paris  for  feveral  years,  fponta- 
neoufly  undertook  the  defence  of  his  country  againft  the  Ihafts  of  this  imprudent  jour- 
nalift  ;  but  his  countrymen  thcmfclvt  s  determined  that  through  excefs  of  zeal  he  had 
overihot  the  mark.  He  was  flill  more  prodigal  of  praife  than  his  antagonift  had  been 
of  reproach.  The  one  allowed  nothing,  the  other  laid  claim  to  every  merit ;  fo  thar 
to  fulhiin  his  affertions,  ho  was  obliged  to  cite  a  long  catalogue  of  learned  men  and  ar- 
tifts,  the  major  part  ofwliich  were  unknown  even  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 

Another  apologifl  has  njore  recently  afcended  the  ftage  to  defend  his  country,  not 
with  lefs  warmth,  but  in  a  nmio  fpecious  manner,  and  has  fent  me  his  manufcript. 

In  this  he  takes  a  view  of  tl;e  different  branches  of  fcicnce  and  literature,  and  proves 
that  Spaniards  are  ignorant  of  none.  Above  all  he  particularly  vaunts  of  their  military 
fkill.  The  works  of  the  M/vquis  dc  Sd/ita  Cruz  f,  fays  he,  are  they  not  tranflated  into 
all  languages?  Do  not  Frencfimm  themfelves  quote  the  treatifes  on  artillery  of  Lci//> 
Collado  and  Chriltonher  Lechutia  ? 

The  enquiry  of  Maflon  dc  Mervilliers,  What  docs  Europe  czvc  to  Spain  for  tu.-o  rcnturies 
p^/iy  nny  for  four,  for  thcfc  ihou fund  yearn  ?  enrages  beyond  mcafure  my  anonymous  cor- 
refpondent.  An  J  thus  he  anfwers  iiim  :  "  Has  he  then  forgot  ?  No,  he  never  can  have 
known,  this  i;;norant  Frenchman !  He  never  can  have  known  how  Ferdinand  the  catholic 
drove  the  Saracens  from  Grenada ;  that  Ifabella  patronized  the  difcovcry  of  the  New 
World  J  that  Charles  V.  triumphed  at  Pavia,  while  Magellan  v.as  penetrating  the  Straits 

*  This  1*3  t!ic  fame  perfon  who  ia  favourably  known  to  tiie  world  of  late  by  forae  efliinable  works  on 
botany. 

t  For  a  fpecirricn  of  tbe  generaliliip  of  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  fee  the  account  of ««  expeiiilkn  to  the 
i/!aii:h  ofTercerr,,  umler  the  amnuiml  (if  the  Cowmunder  De  Chufie,  whicli  forms  a  pait  of  this  work.  V/itli  a 
thouf^iiid  Frenchnitn  he  made  liead  diirini;  a  whole  day  ajiainft  tliirty  thoufand  men  under  the  Marquis, 
iind  af.hially  difpoffeirtd  ihcm  at  iall  of  a  poit  llity  contended  for,  and  maintained  it  tlie  whole  ol  tht  fuc- 
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which  bear  his  name,  nnd  taking  obfervation  of  the  coafts,  the  rivers,  and  parts  of 
South  America  ?  that  Cano,  fii(l  of  all,  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  certified  its 
figure  and  extent  ?  that  Cortez,  in  Mexico  ;  that  Pizarro,  in  Peru,  fought,  conquered, 
and  fecured  to  Europe  the  valuable  produftions  of  both  Americas  ;  that  the  domeftic 
animals  which  fo  prolificly  abound  in  thofe  regions  were  carried  there  by  Spaniards  j 
that  they  introduced  there  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  taught  all  thofe  branches  of  induftry  of 
which  the  prefent  colonifts  reap  the  benefit ;  that  thay  analyzed  the  produ(flions  of 
thofe  countries;  they  eltabliflied  the  culture  of  fugar,  fource  of  iuch  advantage  to  French 
and  Englifli  commerce  ;  they  extended  that  of  cocoa,  of  indigo,  of  cochineal,  of  tobac- 
co, of  cotton,  and  proved  the  value  of  bark,  of  balfams,  farfnparilla,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  falutiforous  productions  of  nature  ? 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  fixtecnth  century,  when  fome  triumphed  at  Lepanto  under 
Don  John  of  Auftria  and  Bazara,  others  pen.(,trated  to  the  Philippines ;  wliile  thefe 
coafled  along  the  (horcs  of  C;i!ifornia,  certifjing  it  to  be  a  peninfula,  and  difcovered 
New  Mexico,  thofe  again  were  traverfinr^  tiie  vaft  extent  of  South  America. 

"  They  caufed  their  religion,  their  manners,  and  their  language  to  be  adopted  by 
millions  of  inhabitant?,  and  made  them  agriculturifis,  artifans,  and  foldiers,  patriotically 
identifying  them  with  the  nutropolitan  country ;  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
taught  the  Indians  what  they  difcovered,  the  baneful  ufe  of  arms  and  ftrong  liquors, 
eftablifliing  no  other  than  a  paltry  traffic  for  fkins  ;  and  fitted  them  by  their  leffons,  and 
by  their  example,  to  become  like  thcmfelves  perfidious. 

"  Compare  with  the  ftate  of  thefe  Spanilh  colonics,  the  object  of  fo  much  declama- 
tion, the  mikrable  fituation  of  Cayenne ;  that  of  Louifiana  alfo,  (notwithftanding  the 
monflrous  conceptions  of  the  French, J  at  the  time  of  its  ccflion  to  Spain.  And  (hall 
the  Englifli  be  quoted  as  a  inoJcl  for  us?  Have  they,  in  their  ufurpations  on  thefhores 
of  Caiiipearhy  and  Honduras,  done  auj^ht  towards  civilizing  the  inhabitants?  Have 
they  at  all  increalVd  their  happinv.is  r  No  ;  they  have  fcattered  them  abroad,  funk  in 
barbarity,  and  fhcwn  thera  no  oth„r  example  than  th;U  of  piracy  and  fmuggling.  And 
further,  although  at  prefent  Surinam  has  attained  a  cerain  degree  of  prolperity  under 
the  management  of  the  Dutch,  how  (lands  the  reft  of  Dutch  Guiana  ? 

"  Nev« -rthelefs,  thefe  are  the  iiioft  induflrious,  the  moll  powerful,  the  mod  commer- 
cial nations  of  Europe  :  behold  their  atchievcnients  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  continents ! 
Thefe  Englifii,  thefe  French,  thofe  Dutchmen,  had  they  a  greater  right  than  we  to 
the  colonies  which  they  fubjected  ?  and  how  have  they  treated  them?  Where  are. the 
Caribs  of  their  Antilles  ?  Have  they  been  more  difintereftcd,  more  humane  than 
Spaniards  ?  Are  they  not  highly  fortunate  in  profiting  by  the  fuccelfes  of  the  brutal 
Buccaneers  ?  What  cruelties  have  they  not  been  guilty  of  in  the  Fall  Indies,  in  order 
to  fecure  to  thenifdves,  not  only  the  trade  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  but  even  their 
perfons,  which  they  havecnflaved  ?  Neither  are  thefe  adventurers,  whom  a  nation  dii'- 
avows,  ti  at  are  guilty  of  fuch  horrible  afts.  No  ;  they  arc  tr.'ced  by  the  finger  of  the 
moft  able  politicians  in  the  mofl  enlightened  age,  and  in  the  country  of  Milton,  of  New. 
ton,  of  Montdquieu,  and  of  Dalembert." 

Thus  it  i.>  the  anonymous  writer  anfwers  the  charges  of  MafTon  Mervclliers,  and  the 
numerous  detlamators  who  fpake  by  his  mouth.  But  what  do  thefe  recriminations 
fhew  ?  Go  they  farther  than  to  demciiflrate,  that  not  any  of  the  modern  nations  can 
throw  th<?  firft  ftone,  wher.'  the  charge  is  the  crookodnefs  of  policy,  or  the  (hamcful 
abufe  of  power  ?  They  certrinlv  decide  nothing  in  favour  of  Spain  as  to  her  progrefs 
in  civilization,  lo  f  ience,  or  in  letters.  The  Abbot  Cavanilles  enters  the  lifts  to  com- 
bat the  char^jC  of  deficiency  in  thefe.     Has  he  proved  vi(florious  ? 

5  Two 
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Two  other  Spaniards  have  litely  run  over  the  fame  courfe,   which  they  have  made 
by  much  longer  than  the  matter  would  fecni  to  furnith  ground  to.     Lampillas  has  cou- 
fecrated  fix  volumes  to  the  enumeration  of  the  treafiiries  of  modern  Spanilh  literature  ; 
and  Don  Juan  Sempere  has  publifhed,  in  fix  volumes  in  odavo,  a  work  entitled,  Sped- 
}tien  of  a  Spanijh  Library  of  the  befl  Writers  in  the  time  of  Charles  III.     Would  not  one 
conceive,  on  hearing  the  titles  of  thefe  two  books,   that  the  Spanifli  nation  was  vaftly 
fertile  in  great  writers ;  the  moft  learned,  the  mod  enlightened,  among  all  the  tiatesof 
Europe?     The  truth  is,  in  this  inftance,  met  with,  where  in  difcuflions  it  is  ufually 
found,  between  the  exaggerated  inculpations  of  the  French  author,  and  the  vain  and 
pompous  aflertions  of  his  antagonifts.     Doubtlefs  there  are  in  Spain  more  learned  men 
who  modedly  cultivate  the  fciences ;  more  men  of  erudition  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  hillory  and  jurifprudcnce  of  their  countn' ;  more  diftinguiflied  men 
of  letters,  and  a  greater  number  of  poets,  poflefled  of  energy,  and  a  fertile  and  brilliant 
imagination,  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  but,  according  to  the  Spanianls  thcmfelves, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  letters  and  the  fciences  are  far  from  what  they  wore  in  the  times  of 
Mendoza,  Atnbrofc  Morales,  Hcrrcra,  Smivedra,  Qi/cvcJo,  Gnrcilafo,  CalJeron,  Lopcsje 
Vega.,  Viltegasj  Cervantes,  Marina.  Sepulvcda,  Solis,   kc.     'J'he  Spanifli  univerfiti',^s  caa 
no  longer  boafl  the  reputation  they  formerly  poileiled  ;  induftry  and  population  are 
much  inferior  to  what  they  were  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  his  two  fucceflbrs. 
The  three  lad  monarchs  have  been  zoaloufly  and  fucccfsfuUy  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  revive  thofe  happier  times  ;  but  frequent  wars,  the  dilorder  of  the  finances,  and  other 
more  aftive  caufes,  have  allowed  of  but  feeble  encouragement,  and  produced  but  a  tardy 
progrefs.     Knowledge,  however,  is  much  more  difFufedthan  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ;  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.  produced  diftinguiflied  perfons  in  various  branches  of  the  fciences 
and  literature:  fuch  as  Father TyZ/oo,  known  from  his  Theatro  Critico,  in  which  he  has 
begun  to  familiarize  the  Spaniards  with  a  juft  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  bring  them  to 
hazard  the  bold  flights  of  philofophy. 

Father  Sarmiento,  author  of  feveral  good  critical  works. 

Don  Jorge  Juan,  a  ikilful  mathematician,  and  particularly  well  verfed  in  fliip-building. 
Don  Juan  Triarte,  famous  for  feveral  literary  works,  which  do  honour  to  his  learning 
and  his  tafte  :  thefe  four  died  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
And  atnong  thofe  which  Spain  has  loft  more  recently : 

Father  l/la,a.  Jefuit,  author  of  feveral  pieces  full  of  wit  and  philofophy,  among  which 
his  Fmy  Gerundio  will  long  be  celebrated ;  in  this  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  among  bad 
preachers  what  Cervantes  formerly  was  to  knights  errant. 

Don  Francifco  Percr.  Bayer,  governor  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel,  has  enriched  litera- 
ture wuh  many  works  replete  with  erudition  ;  befides  thefe,  many  poets,  who,  if  they 
have  not  poflefled  the  ftrength,  and  fecundity  of  their  predeceflbrs,  have  yet  evinced  a 
tafte  to  which  they  were  ftrangers  ;  fuch  as  Cadahalfo,  La  Huerta,  Don  Thomas  Triarte^ 
known  abroad  as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  poem  on  mufic,  and  Ibme  entertaining  fables. 
Among  the  living,  the  Cotmt  de  Campomanes  deferves  particular  mention  as  a  learned 
hiftorian,  a  well  informed  lawyer,  aii^nc  of  the  firft  among  the  Spaniards,  who  by  his 
writings  has  awakened  the  attention^  his  countrymen  to  the  means  of  refufcitating 
induftry. 

Cardinal  Lorenz.wo,  formerly  Archbifliop  of  Toledo  *,  a  prelate  as  enlightened  as 
beneficent. 

The 

•  He  is  no  longer  fucli.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Pius  VL  he  was  delegated  to  this  pontif,  in 
order  to  coniolc  him  under  his  misfortunes,  as  a  public  icllimony  of  the  lively  intctcil  which  his  Catholic 
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7'/A  C!.<:vr,!icr  Jz,?r.7.  fo  well  known  to  all  thofc  whom  an  attachment  to  the  fine  ai'ts 
entices  to  Romo  ;  the  tlogant  editor  of  the  works  of  Mengs,  whofe  friend  he  had  been, 
niul  who  h.is  lately  given  a  moll  excellent  traiillation,  in  four  volumes,  of  the  life  of 
Cicero  by  MilLlle'.on,  ornamented  with  a  preface,  and  fome  engravings  from  his  cabinet 
of  antiqi\es. 

D.:n  Jojl'pb  Guevara,  Don Muril/ot  Don  Franci/o  Cerda,  and  feveral  other  learn(?d 

men,  who  wcK  dcferve  to  be  better  known. 

Don  Ku^^cnio  Izquicrdo,  a  naturalilf,  hij^hly  cfteemed  by  our  learned  chara£lcrs;  and 
who  at  prefent  is  the  dircclor  of  the  ciibinet  of  natural  hiltory. 

Don  Cii/imir  Orit'ga,  botanift,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loiidon. 

Don  Antonio  Jofcph  divjiii/fes,  another  botanid,  better  known  abroad  than  the  pre- 
cedijig  ;  who  publilhed  in  1791  a  firft  volume,  and  in  1 794  the  third  of  a  work  entitled, 
Iconcs  if  Defer  iptioncs  Plant  a  rum  qua,  out  fponte  in  Hifpaniam  crefcunt,  aut  in  Hortis  hofpi- 
taniur ;  in  which  are  defcribed  and  delineated  one  hundred  and  thirty-iix  plants  of  the 
botanic  garden,  fifty-fix  of  the  kingdom  of  X'alentia,  and  a  great  number  of  the  vicinity 
of  Madrid. 

Some  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  whom  we  (liall  fpeak  in  our  dcfcription  of  the  theatre ; 
and  a  number  of  authors  of  light  poetical  pieces. 

Literature  is  generally  much  more  cultivated  in  Spain,  particularly  of  late,  than  what 
is  commonly  imagined.  Although  not  yet  releafcd  entirely  from  their  (hackles,  they 
are  not  without  means  of  Icarnnig  what  palfes  in  their  own  country  as  well  as  abroad. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  and  even  during  the  war,  ihey  were  very  anxious 
to  obtain  our  newfpapers,  and  in  fpite  of  all  interdicl  obtained  them.  They  them- 
felves  poffefs  fome  periodical  works. 

Befides  the  court  gazette,  publifhed  twice  a  week,  in  which  a  very  fuccin£l  account 
is  given  of  all  new  works,  they  have  Uno  Mereurio  hijlorico y  politico,  which  for  a  long 
time  has  made  its  appearance  monthly,  and  prefents  a  tolerably  impartial  account  of 
political  events. 

They  have  another  work  totally  of  a  literary  nature,  which,  fince  1  784,  has  been 
publifhed  almoll  uninterruptedly  once  a  month,  under  the  tide  of  Memorial  litcrario  ; 
the  author  Don  Joachim  Ezquerra  gives  in  it  an  interefting  account  of  all  new  produc- 
tions, befides  feveral  pieces  on  morality,  hterature,  political  economy,  and  even  on  phi- 
lofophy. 

'!'he  Spaniards  had  for  a  long  time  polTeffed  a  periodical  work,  called  El  Efpiritu  de 
lot  Dianoi  majores  dc  Europe,  which  in  1798  was  fuccceded  by  Las  Anales  de  Literatura, 
Ciencias  y  Arte.!,  0  mifccllanea,  injirticliva,  y  curio/a  ;  which  contains  extrads  from  the 
bcfl  foreign  journals,  and  many  original  pieces  on  (latillics  and  geography. 

On  the  fame  rank  may  be  placed  a  journal  modelled  after  the  Spedator,  which  is 
printed  montlily  from  1795,  named  Seminario  erudito y  curiofo  de  Salamanca. 

Were  I  to  detail  the  whole  of  their  periodical  works  befides  the  Mereurio  hijlorico  y 
politico,  a  monthly  journal  for  external  politics,  and  Las  Carres  mercantes  de  Efpa^na  y 
dejls  InJiiU,  which  fince  1 791  is  publifhed  weekly  ;  I  (hould  have  to  mention  a  number 
of  newfpapers  and  journals  publifhed  at  dilTerent  cities  in  Spain,  but  which  have  little 
interefl  out  of  that  kingdom. 


M.ijclly  fell  for  liin  concerns.  Carilinal  Lorenzano  remained  with  him  up  to  tlie  period  of  the  Pope  beiiijj; 
trarifpurlLti  into  Fia'ice,  After  that  period  he  luiitiiititd  to  rclide  in  Italy,  furnifhinjr  a  proof,  that  the 
liiifx[)erted  niilTion  which  rLim-vid  liitn  from  his  bciiolic-e  wis  not  uccalioned  wholly  hy  an  iiiclinati  n  of 
feiuling  a  cotnfortcr  to  ilic  >ir/creign  I'ontif.  Tiicarclibilhopric  of  Toledo  ha«  fincc  been  given  to  ihe  Iii- 
fa;it  Dull  Lewis,  citlicd  the  Count  dc  Cliinchon. 
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It  tnuft  be  allowed  that  Spain  has  generally  very  ufeful  and  very  complete  works,  on 
what  regards  their  own  country. 

This  valuable  didionary  of  their  language  has  before  been  noticed ;  they  have  as  well 
an  excellent  Grammatka  Cqftillanai  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  publiflied  by  the 
academy  fix  years  ago. 

They  are  now  aftiially  employed  in  reprinting  their  laft  national  works,  particularly 
La  Bibliotheca  vettis  Ilifpanka,  and  the  Dibliothcca  nova  Hifpanka,  by  Nkbalas  Antoinc^ 
two  works  in  high  efteem  among  the  learned,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently 
t)ecn  publiflied. 

Their  Geographkal  Didionary  of  Spain,  by  Monpalau,  confidered  a  complete  work, 
has  already  run  through  four  editions. 

Their  Murltime  Spanijh  Atlas  comes  nearer  to  perfe£tion  than  any  maps  of  the  interior 
of  Spain  ;  for  that  publiHied  by  Don  Thomas  Lopez  in  1792  leaves  much  to  be  wifhed 
for,  as  I  had  more  than  once  occafion  to  notice  in  my  long  excurfions,  fome  time  after 
its  publication.  The  Spaniards,  bed  acquainted  with  their  country,  have,  however,  allured 
rnc,  that  the  map  of  the  Afturias  is  delineated  with  the  mofl  exadt  nicety. 

In  1784  there  appeared  a  publication,  entitled  Hijloria  Criika  de  E/pana,  by  Fray 
Mafdcn,  who,  notwithftanding  his  being  a  Catalan,  wrote  it  in  Italian,  from  which  lan- 
guage it  has  been  tranflated  into  Spanifh.  This  work,  which  begins  with  the  earliell 
known  time,  is  full  of  learned  and  curious  refearches,  and  difplays  much  erudition  and 
found  criticifm. 

This  praife  is  efpecially  due  to  the  Brothers  MohedanOf  two  friars  of  great  fenfe  and 
intelligence,  but  warped  a  little  by  their  enthufiadic  bias  towards  their  own  country. 
The  work  is  called  La  Hijioria  Uteraria  de  Efpana  ;  it  was  begun  in  1779,  already  in 
1786  had  nine  volumes  in  quaito  been  given  to  the  public,  when,  difpleafing  the  Holy 
Office,  it  prevented  its  continuance. 

A  work  Icfs  pleafantly  indited,  very  difFufe,  but  more  ufeful,  has  been  publiflied  by 
Don  Eiigenio  Laruga,  which  has  extended  to  twenty  volumes,  Mcmorias  politkas  fibre 
la  Indujiria,  las  Minas,  l-fc.  de  E/pana.  This  work  contains  the  moft  circumftantial 
details  on  the  produdions  of  the  foil,  and  the  manufadlurcs  of  every  defcription  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  It  ferves  to  prove,  that  the  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  day  are 
acquainted  with  their  natural  riches,  and  the  utility  of  labour ;  as  well  that  they  are  em- 
ployed  in  augmenting  and  putting  them  to  profit. 

Moft  of  the  patriotic  focieties  likevvife  publifli  intercfting  memoirs  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  and  aflift  in  eftablifliing  their  experiments. 

The  tafle  for  arts  and  fciences  has  fproad  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces.  Seville 
and  Barcelona  have  each  of  them  an  ylat  amy  of  Bclkx  Icttres  ;  Saragolla  and  Valentia 
an  Academy  of  the  fine  Arts  ;  Valhidolid  one  oi  gi'cgraphy  and  l<ijiory ;  and  Grenada  one 
of  matfjematics  and  drauing. 
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Chap.  XI. — True  Jlatc  of  Literature  in  Spain. — Education. — Manufa^urcs.—^Roadj.-— 

Canals. — Patriotic  Societies. 

THE  preceding  chapter  has  difplayed  the  title  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  day  to 
literary  fame.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  fuificient  to  clear  them  from  the  imputations  of  idle- 
nefs  and  ignorance. 

Yet  let  us  not  exaggerate  ;  their  literature  is  very  barren  in  many  refpeQs.  They 
pofll'fs  Ibmc  works  relative  to  tlic  prcigrefs  of  the  aits,  fuch  as  that  of  dyeing,  the 
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veterinary  •  art,  &c. ;  an  elemeniary  treatife  on  mathematics,  by  Jofeph  Radon ;  a  fum*" 
mary  hiftory  of  Arragon  up  to  its  reunion  with  Caftile ;  a  chronological  hiftory  of  the 
Spanifli  nobility  ;  literary  notes  on  Spain,  by  Mandel ;  numerous  tranflations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek  f,  Englifh  and  French ;  feme  romances,  at  the  head  of  which  are  deferv- 
ing  to  be  placed  three,  publiflied  by  an  ex-jefuit  retired  to  Italy  fince  the  extindion  of 
his  order.  Father  Monrenjon ;  called  EI  Anterior ^  o  de  la  Crienza  de  un  Principe  (on  the 
education  of  a  prince ;)  La  Eudoxia,  on  the  education  of  a  woman :  and  El  Etifebioy  a 
work  in  five  volumes  in  many  refpe^ls  refembling  the  Emilia  of  Jean  Jaqucs  Roufleau ; 
but  not  one  fmgle  work  truly  philofophical ;  although  to  make  amends  they  have  an 
immenfe  number  of  books  of  piety,  both  original,  and  tranflatcd.  This  is  the  fum  of 
the  modern  produ£tions  of  Spanifh  literature. 

It  muft  be  owned :  great  obftacles  even  yet  oppofc  the  ambit  of  this  aurora  of  the 
arts  and  fcienccs,  and  prevent  the  ludre  of  meridian  day,  which  has  been  looked  for 
from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

I  ft,  Tliofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  them,  do  not  yet  enjoy  that  confidera- 
tion  fo  neceflary  to  the  natural  encouragement  of  genius. 

adly.  They  flill  meet  v/ith  two  much  oppofition  from  fanaticifm,  and  its  hirelings ;  Icfs 
difpofed  certainly  to  perfecution  than  it  has  been  in  former  ages ;  but  its  filcnt  prcfencc, 
m  its  numerous  adherents,  is  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  extend  the  fovereignty  of  religious 
terror  much  beyond  the  fphere  of  its  aSivity. 

3dly,  Education  is  yet  much  neglefted ;  or  what  is  worfe  than  neeleft,  the  rifing  gene- 
ration is  taught  erroneous  principles,  and  imbibe  prejudices  which  make  abortive  the 
happy  conceptions  of  nature,  perhaps  of  greater  promife  among  the  Spaniards  than 
any  other  nation.  Will  it  be  credited  that  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  has  only  tended  to 
pejorate  this  eifential  branch  of  adminiftration  ?  At  the  period  when  this  took  place  the 
inconvenience  of  confiding  youth  to  the  care  of  religious  orders  was,  perhaps,  too  much 
magnified.  That  of  the  Piareftes,  known  in  Spain  by  the  name  of  Efcolapios^  is  the 
only  one  which  is  left  in  poffeflion  of  fome  fchools,  and  thefe  are  among  the  beft  or  ra- 
ther the  lead  bad.  The  place  of  the  Jefuits  has  been  fupplied  by  profeHbrs,  who  may 
either  be  ecclefiaftics  or  lay  perfons,  but  who  form  no  colledive  body  nor  refide  under 
the  fame  roof.  The  Jefuits,  befides  the  property  of  the  fociety,  had  foundations  for 
different  profefTorfhips.  Thefe  are  the  only  funds  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the 
new  proftflbrs.  They  were  fufficient  for  monks  living  in  a  community,  but  are  very 
inadequate  in  the  prefent  flate  of  things.  ProfefTorfhips  fo  little  lucrative  cannot  be 
fought  after  by  perfons  eminent  for  learning  and  talents.  The  education  of  youth  fuf- 
fers  therefore  by  the  change  and  this  is  a  circumftance  of  fufficient  importance  to  deferve 
the  attention  of  government. 

It  has  of  late  attempted  fomething  in  favour  of  a  part  of  the  eftablifhments  for  edu» 
cation.  Spain  for  a  long  time  has  had  feven  principal  colleges  at  which  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  youths  of  the  country  are  educated.  All  who  hold  fituations  in  adminiftra- 
tion  were  formerly  inftruded  in  thefe.  This  prerogative  and  many  other  abufes  nou- 
rifhed  idlenefs  and  arrogance  in  thefe  colleges,  and  difcouraged  the  other  fchools,  with 
which  the  youth  of  people  in  eafy  circumAances,  belonging  to  the  kw,  were  obliged  to 

*  Onr  par tieular)^  by  SigiAnwH!  Macati ;  who  wat  for  fomc  time  in  France,  where  he  pcrfcAed  liirafclf  in 
this  art  at  the  beft  ichool  he  could  hare  choCcn,  that  of  Cbaierl  and  Gilbert ;  on  his  ret  tim  to  Spain,  he 
publiflied  let  tltmenlot  dtlla  art*  viUrinaria.  He  it  now  firft  direAor  of  the  fchool  eftablilhed  at  Madrid  m 
1791. 

f  Among  different  tranflationi  ffom  the  Greek  wc  muft  notice  tbofc  of  Aucrcon,  Theocritus,  &c. 
DioB  b|  Cottdi. 
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be  fatlsfied.  The  latter  had  however  their  turn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  T'leir 
pupils  attained  the  higheft  (lations  and  took  advantage  afterwards  of  their  influence  to 
leflen  the  defeats  of  the  chief  colleges.  Following  the  (limuius  thus  given,  govern- 
ment  made  new  regulations  refpeding  them  in  1777  from  which  much  good  was  looked 
for.    It  is  looked  for  yet. 

Much,  however,  has  already  been  done  for  military  education.  Charles  III.  efta« 
bllflied  a  fchool  for  artillery  at  Segovia,  a  riding  fchool  at  Ocana,  one  of  engineers  at 
Carthagena,  and  another  for  taftics  at  Avila,  whence  it  has  lately  been  removed  to  Port 
Santa  Maria :  at  firft  all  of  them  flourifhed.  Every  one  produced  individuals  which  did 
honour  to  the  feveral  inftitutions.  The  two  laft  however  difappeared  with  the  credit  of 
their  founders  Generals  Recardos  and  O'Reilly,  who  died  lately,  one  in  battle  fight- 
ing againd  us,  and  the  other  while  in  preparation  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

We  have  already  faid  enough  to  eltablilh  the  opinion  of  the  reader  as  to  the  aftual 
flateof  the  fine  arts.  As  to  matters  of  indudry,  manufaflures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century  were  greatly  on  the  decline,  fince  then  government  has  been  adive  in 
reftoring  thofe  manufadtories  which  the  Auftrian  dynafty  had  left  in  the  nioft  deplorable 
fituation.  Philip  V.  readily  adopted  the  idea,  but  did  not  perfift.  Ferdinand  VI.  pof- 
fefled  a  minifter  in  the  Marquis  de  la  Enfenada,  who  enjoyed  great  credit,  and  joined 
energy  to  perfeverance :  he  furrounded  himfelf  with  ufeful  co-operators,  and  availed  him* 
felf  of  their  talents  and  charadler.  Among  other  ufeful  works,  he  eflabliflied  all  kinds 
oF  manufaQories  in  Spain,  and,  in  order  to  make  them  fucceed,  laid  heavy  duties  on  the 
export  of  raw  materials,  totally  prohibited  that  of  filk,  and  received  with  open  arms 
the  workmen  which  emigrated  to  Spain.  Valentia  and  Saragofla  foon  found  the  be- 
neficial effefts  of  this  conduft.  In  the  two  following  reigns,  fome  of  thofe  manufactures 
were  carried  to  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  perfeftion.  We  have  already  noticed  how  much 
was  effefted  by  Charles  III.  for  thofe  of  Segovia  and  Guadalaxara.  There  are  manu* 
fadlures  of  common  cloths  at  Efcaray  in  Bifcay,  at  Bocairentc,  at  Onteniente,  and  at 
ji/coys  ^c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  and  at  Grazaiam  in  Andalufia.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  work  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  feveral  others,  and  it  will  be  feen  that 
thofe  of  filk  in  particular  have  engaged  the  attention  of  government ;  that  of  galoons 
particularly  has  arrived  at  great  perfection  lately,  fo  much  fo  that  little  difference  is  ob« 
iervable  between  their  galoons  and  thofe  of  France.  There  is  a  manufadory  for  hats 
at  Madrid,  as  alfo  at  Badajoz  and  Seville,  and  for  fome  years  back  foreign  manufac- 
tories have  felt  the  competition. 

Spain  alfo  owes  to  the  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  the  few  roads  and  canals 
fhe  poflefles.  We  have  already  noticed  what  her  government  has  effefted  towards  the 
making  of  roads ;  as  for  canaJs  they  are  yet  in  their  beginning.  There  is  one  at  the 
entrance  of  Madrid,  intended  to  join  the  Man^anares  with  the  Tagus,  and  facilitate  a 
communication  between  the  capital  and  Aranjuez.  Two  or  three  leagues  of  it  are  com- 
pleated ;  and  fo  it  remains. 

That  of  Caflile,  long  fince  began,  is  nearly  abandoned.  The  canal  projeded  in  Mur- 
cia,  after  taking  the  neceflary  levels  in  a  bad  manner,  and  afterwards  ratifying  them, 
after  having  obtained  funds  for  carrying  it  on  by  the  pompous  profpedus  helj  out,  has 
been  pronounced  impradlicable ;  the  fubfcribers,  inftead  of  the  profits  which  their  avidity 
grafped  at,  muft  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  intcreft  the  King  has  pledged 
himfelf  to  pay  them. 

In  1784  the  minifter  adopted  a  projeft  much  more  brilliant  and  ufeful  thm  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon ;  that  of  a  canal,  which,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Guadarrama,  was  to  proceed  to  join  the  Tagus,  afterwards  the  Guadiana,  and  terminate 
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at  the  Guadalquivir  above  Anduxar,  and  which  confcquently  would  give  new  life  and  idL 
vity  to  the  centre  of  Spain.  A  Frenchman,  named  le  Maur,  gave  in  the  plan,  and  was 
preparing  to  carry  it  into  execution,  but  died  foon  afterwards :  however  the  plan  was 
refolved,  its  branches  fettled,  and  the  funds  for  carrying  it  on  were  ready  ;  the  under- 
taking was  entru(led  to  the  fons  of  le  Maur,  heirs  of  their  father's  plans,  and  in  part 
of  his  talents.  It  was  afterwards  interrupted  upon  fome  difpute  refpefting  Us  courfc. 
War  afterwards  breaking  out  brought  on  an  additional  obftaclc;  however  fmcc  the  iv- 
turn  of  peace  its  continuance  is  ferioufly  contemplated. 

But  that  which  (hould  more  particularly  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  Spain,  which 
however  has  not  yet  produced  all  the  benefit  cxpefted,  is  the  modern  inditution  of  pa- 
triotic focieties,  known  by  the  name  of  friends  to  the  country. 

The  firft  inflitution  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Bifcay.     It  was  foon  followed  by  the 
other  provinces;,  and  by  the  capital,  in  which  a  patriotic  fociety  was  ellabliflied  in  1775. 
At  the  end  of  1 778  there  were  already  forty-four,  and  in  1 795  fixty-two.     The  name  of 
tlu  fe  inditutions  indicates  their  objeft.     The  members  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
encourage  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the  agriculture  and  induftry  of  their  provinces. 
They  propofe  qucflions  relative  to  thefe  objeds,  and  give  premiums  to  thofe  who  difcufs 
them  beft.     They  awaken  the  induftry  of  their  fellow  citizens,  animate  their  zr:il,  fdi- 
cit  their  information,  give  encouragement  to  artifans,  afliftance  and  advice  to  the  Mca- 
fants,  and  caufe  the  patriotic  ardour,  with  which  they  are  animated,  to  circulate  through 
every  clafs  of  citizens.     Never  did  a  laudable  inflitution  make  more  rapid  progrefs  or 
produce  more  general  cfTeiS.     Thofe  who  never  fee  the  advancement  of  good  but  with 
an  invidious  eye,  or  whofe  methodical  fupinenefs  is  difgufted  with  novelty,  whofe  felf- 
love  is  mortified  by  fuccefs  to  which  they  do  not  contribute,  fuch  have  endeavoured  ta 
throw  ridicule  upon  thefe  focieties ;  they  have  pretended  that  the  members  talked  n.uch 
but  performed  little;   that  they  exaggerated  their  importance,  difcufling  trifles  with 
pompous  gravity.    Undoubtedly  they  have  not  yet  done  every  thing  which  may  be  done  ; 
their  flender  funds  circumfcribe  their  progrefs ;  but  the  great  point  was  to  rouze  their 
country  from  its  (lupor,  to  offer  a  ftimulus  to  the  talents  of  artifts  and  the  labour  of 
huibandmen,  to  excite  their  emulation  Y)  t'.e  profpcdt  of  flmie,  and  their  intereft  by  the 
expedation  of  profit.     This  is  what  the  locieties  have  already  effeded.     The  leifure  and 
favings  of  peace  from  1783  to  179J;  have  Iccn  employed  by  government  to  furnifh 
means  for  increafing  their  beneficence.     In  the  beginning  the  funds  of  thefe  focieties 
confided  chiefly  in  voluntary  contributions  :  government  joined  to  this  flender  dock  the 
funds  of  the  dock  called  Spolios  y  vacivitcs  (the  produce  of  vacant  benefices  and  fines, 
which  belong  to  the  King.)     Charles  III.,  in  fpite  of  his  religious  fcruples,  did  not  he- 
fitate  in  granting  thus  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  church  to  the  encouragement  of 
thefe  focietieF. 

The  patriotic  focieties  have  received  other  encouragements  from  government.  En-, 
lightened  by  them,  it  has  revived  laws  which  had  fallen  into  dil'ufe.  It  has  excluded 
fuch  foreign  merchandize  as  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  nation"'  Mani.raclarcs,  and  ha^ 
procured  to  thefe  fuch  workmen  as  may  improve  and  pcrfed  lu  n.  i  tiefc  meaf'ir'^'' 
have  already  been  prejudicial,  and  will  become  dill  more  fr,  '.  ■ '>u -,  .^.^nufaftu, .ug 
jnd  commercial  nations ;  they  may  excite  in  them  murmurs  ai,^  .L..  .11,  tiiey  will  doubt- 
lefs  reanimate  their  adivity  and  vigilance,  but  mud  meet  with  the  applaufe  of  real  pa« 
triots,  whatever  be  ihtir  country.  P'rance  itfelf  might  even  follow  the  example  of  .Spain, 
and  foriv!  fir^-ilar  cdablilhments.  Her  new  organization  is  readily  adaptable  to  the  luea- 
lure.  A  ]-H.  ijtic  fociety  in  every  principal  town  of  her  departments  would  contribute 
to  vivify  thai  :\  '  ^  fti y  which  in  many  places  has  arrived  at  perlcdion  in  different  branches, 
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and  is  everywhere  of  fruitful  growth.  Similar  focicties  would  have  in  France  a  better 
ground  to  woi . .  iii)on.  Its  crops  would  undoubtedly  be  of  more  fj^eedy  growth  and  more 
abundant.  Lut  us  fhew  our  allies  that  if  we  criticife  with  fliarpnu.s  we  yet  can  lometimes 
take  example  frotu  tiu  in. 

The  patriotiv.  fncietyof  Mudrid  is  diflinguiflied  from  the  others  on!)  it  the  more  im- 
mediate protection  of  government,  and  by  its  fituation,  whii,  h  givc-s  it  a  greater  facility 
of  acquiring  iformation  .ind  afliftance.  It  hu%  perha|>s,  fewer  objecla,  on  which  to 
exercife  its  zeal,  In-caufe  the  prodii('T:i(">ns  of  New  Caflile,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
placed,  are  lefs  varinus  rhan  thofe  of  the  otii  >"  provinces,  an  \  becaufc  its  induftry  is  more 
confmed.  But  it  is  att;  ;itivc  to  the  improvenietil  of  agriculture  in  the  environr^  of  Ma- 
drid, and  to  furnifliing  tlvp  children  of  both  fexes  and  the  poor  of  th  ipital  with 
employment. 

A  perfeft  equality  is  the  mod  facred  law  of  all  theft  focieties;  rank  is  unknown  i  them ; 
the  Archbilhop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  may  be  met  with  placed  'iv  the 
fide  of  an  artifan,  and  information  is  welcomed  from  whatever  fource  it  iiiay  fpn 


Chap.  X\l.— Council  ofCaJlUe. — Corre^uhr  and  Alcaldes.'— Legijlation. — hifi  'ice  of  the 

Monks  ;  of  the  King's  Confcffor  particularly.  — Authority  of  the  Court  c  f  Home  i  rcljcd.  — 

The  Concordat  of  1753. — Riches  of  the  Clergy, — Progrcfs  of  Philoj  }hy  rela.  c  to  th: 
Priejihood. 

AS  Madrid  is  the  centre  of  arts  and  fciences,  fo  is  it  that  of  government.  A  hi  ugh 
the  Monarch  refidcs  there  but  a  few  weeks  in  th  year,  and  his  minifters  be  aUv.  jar 
his  perfon,  this  city  is  the  feat  of  government,  an  1  all  the  fuprcme  tribunals.  A  hall 
take  a  view  of  them  colleclively  ;  which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  fpeak  of  the  la..  ro- 
ligion,  finance,  and  military  force  of  Spain. 

The  Council  of  Cadile  holds  the  firft  rank  amc,  ^g  the  councils  and  tribunals  o  the 
kingdom;  it  is  at  once  a  council  of  adminirtration  and  a  fovercign  tribunal,  tha  as 
an  exclufive  cognizance  of  certain  caufes,  and  in  cei  tain  cafes  receives  appci-Is  froni  ae 
other  tribunals.  As  a  council  it  has  the  infpcdion  i. :  all  interior  opcr^itions  intereiliag 
to  the  conunonweal. 

It  is  compofed  of  five  chambers  : 

I  It,  The  Sala  dc  Govier>io,  Which  is  confined  to  the  a  "'lirs  of  admlnillration  ;  it  recei 
r.»ferences  brought  to  the  council,  but  it  is  only  to  fen    them  to  the  fecond  Sala  dc  0 
riernOt  or  to  the  Sala  de  Jujlicia. 

adly.  The  fecmd  Sala  dc  Govicrno  judges  the  caufes  fent  to  it  by  the  former  ;  and  i:^ 
particularly  charged  wirh  matters  relative  to  manufacture's,  bridges,  and  caufeways. 

3dly,  The  Sala  dc  mil  y  quiuicnlis,  or  of  one  thoiifand  ive  hundred,  thus  called  becaufc 
thofe  who  appeal  to  it  from  the  ientcnces  of  the  loverc  ^n  tribunals  are  obliged  to  de- 
pofit  fifteen  hundred  ducats,  v/hich  they  forfeit  in  cafe  0    lofing  the  appeal. 

4thly,  TheiV/A/  dc  Jujiiaa,  has  an  exclufive  copnizanc  of  certain  caufes;  but  for  the 
judgment  of  fuch  as  are  capital  is  united  to  the  others. 

5thly,  The  Sala  dc  /'/•^iv.'/i/V/ judges  the  appeals  in  all  imp  irtant  cafes,  and  recnves  thofe 
made  from  the  decifion  of  the  two  civil  lieutenants  of  IVL.und  {Tenien4cs  dc  \'dla\  and 
from  thofe  of  the  Alcaldes  dc  Corte  in  civil  aftairs. 

Thcfe  colleclivcly  form  a  fixth  chamber,  called  the  Sala  Jc  los  Alcaldes  de  Cafa  y  Corte, 
refembling  that  kncnvn  formerly  among  the  French  by  the  name  oi  La  Tourndh'.  The 
city  of  Madrid  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  quarters,  md  the  police  of  each  is  fu- 
perintendcd  by  an  Alcalde  de  Corte  :  wlio  judges  caufes  in  "he  firll  inltance,  in  concur- 
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rence  with  the  civil  lieutenants.  The  decifions  of  any  feparate  one  may  be  appealed 
from  ID  the  whole  chamber  aflembled,  which  alone  can  finallv  pronounce  upon  criminal 
caufes  within  its  jurifdi£tion.  It  is  in  extraordinary  cafes  only  that  they  are  carried  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Caftile. 

The  chamber  of  the  Alcaldes  de  Cafa  y  Corte  was  formerly  the  tribunal  which  always 
accompanied  the  court  of  Spain.  Since  this  is  fixed  at  Madrid,  the  tribunal  has  been 
fixed  there  alfo  ;  and  as  it  formerly  had  a  provincial  jurifdidtion  around  the  refidence 
of  the  fovereign,  it  has  flill  preferved  fuch  a  jurifdi£tion  to  a  certain  di/lance  from  the 
capital. 

The  Council  of  Caftilc  is  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
all  its  members  have  the  right  of  comntiuimus^  like  thofe  of  the  French  parliaments. 

Spin  is  divided  into  two  chanceries,  thofe  of  Granada  and  Valladolid,  which  have  an 
exclufive  cognizance  of  certain  caufes.  Their  decifions  are  not  appealed  from  to  the 
Council  of  Caftile,  except  in  two  cafes,  when  the  appellants  addrcfs  themfelves  to  the 
chamber  of  Mil  y  qulnientot,  or  upon  a  denial  of  juftice.  Each  chancery  has  a  particular 
chamber,  called  Sala  de  Hidalgos^  or  chamber  of  nobles.  Its  office  is  to  authenticate  no* 
bility,  and  to  hear  caufes  relative  thereto.  It  has  alio  an  exclufivc  cognizance  of  the 
criminal  caufes  of  the  Hidalgos. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  eight  audiences,  without  reckoning  the  particular  tribunal  of 
Navarre,  which  has  the  title  of  Royal  Council.  The  four  audiences  of  the  crown  of  Ar- 
ragon  are  thofe  of  Saragoffa,  Barcelona,  Valentia,  and  Majorca  }  and  of  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  thofe  of  Seville,  Corunna,  Oviedo,  and  the  Canaries. 

Each  chancery  and  each  audience  has  a  criminal  court,  Sala  de  Crimen^  which  defini- 
tively pronounces  criminal  fentences,  and  caufes  them  to  be  executed. 

Except  a  few  reftriftions,  thefe  tribunals  have  equal  power.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  chanceries  and  the  audiences  is,  that  the  fird  ad  in  the  King's  fname  like 
the  Council  of  Caftile.  There  are  alfo  fome  cafes  in  which  appeals  lie  from  the  audi- 
ences of  Corunna  and  Oviedo  to  the  chancery  of  Valladolid,  and  from  the  audience  of 
Seville  to  the  chancery  of  Granada.  But  from  the  four  audiences  of  the  crown  of  Ar- 
ragon  the  appeal  (in  certain  cafes)  is  immediately  made  to  the  Council  of  Caflile,  where 
the  caufes  in  queftion  mufl  be  determined  according  to  the  lawsof  Arragon. 

The  limits  of  thefe  different  jurifdidions  are  not  clearly  enough  defined  to  prevent 
frequent  contefts  between  the  courts.  Whilfl  the  Council  of  Caftile  lofes  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  its  jurifdidions,  the  chanceries  and  audiences  inccffantly  ftrug- 
gle  to  fupport  their  fuprenie  authority.  Unlefs  in  cafes  of  appeal,  which  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule,  there  is  no  refource  againft  the  decifions  of  all  the  fovereign 
tribunals,  but  revifion,  which  in  Spain  is  called  fupplica.  Appeals,  in  that  cafe,  are 
made  to  the  tribunal  itfelf,  praying  it  to  revifc  the  procefs. 

The  heads  of  the  chanceries  are  called  Prefidents^  and  thofe  of  the  audiences  Regents, 

The  head  of  the  Council  of  Caflile  has  the  title  of  Prefident  or  Governor :  ;thefe 
two  dignities  differ  but  little,  except  in  honorary  rank.  The  Prefident  of  the  Council 
of  Caftile  muft  always  be  a  grandee  of  Spain.  When  he  appears  in  public,  he  has  par- 
ticular privileges. 

After  a  long  interval,  this  place  was  renewed  in  the  'perfon  of  the  Count  d'Arunda 
in  1766,  in  one  of  thofe  critical  moments  which  call  for  men  of  reputation ;  as  he  was  at 
the  fame  time  captain-general  of  all  Caftile,  this  union  of  civil  and  military  power  gave 
him  a  very  extenfive  authority,  which  he  manifefted  poilibly  with  too  much  energy.  He 
made  fome  enemies,  and  gave  umbrage  to  the  Monarch  himfelf ;  he  was  confequently 
obliged  to  forego  his  prcfidcncy  in  1773,  in  order  to  go  ambalfador  to  France,  which 
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charafter  he  filled  for  fixteen  years.    Whatever  may  be  faid  of  M.  d'Aranda,  during 
and  fince  his  adminiftration  of  feven  months,  he  conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
Spain  will  for  a  long  time  remember  the  talents  he  difplayed.     Madrid,  in  particular, 
vill  not  fargct  what  he  efFefted  towards  its  embellifhment,  its  fecurity,  and  even  iis 
amufcments.     It  is  to  his  care  and  prudence  that  Spain  owes  the  expulfion  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  prepared  •with  the  greatefl:  fecrecy,  and  executed  without  tumult.     He  alfo  pro- 
cured an  account  of  ivs  population,  rdpefting  which,  before  him,  there  was  but  a  very 
vague  idea.     Thanks  to  him,  the  diflipatcd  and  frequently  licentious  lives  of  the  monks 
were  reformed,  and  their  manners  rendered  more  fuitable  to  their  profeflion.     The 
abufes  of  the  alylum  which  the  greatefl  criminals  found  in  the  churches  were  fuppreffed. 
The  temporal  authority  was  defended  againft  the  pretenfions  of  the  holy  fee  ;  bounds 
were  fet  to  thofe  exterior  practices  of  nligion,  the  daily  proceflions  known  under  the 
name  of  Rofarios,  more  favourable  to  idlenefs  than  devotion  ;  and  in  fonie  refpefts,  as 
we  Ihall  hereafter  find,  the  power  of  fanaticifm  was  fubjeft  to  controul.   He  would  have 
proceeded  much  farther  but  for  the  fatal  interference  of  the  confeffor  of  Charles  III., 
who,  in  every  thing  which  regarded  conlcience,  counterbalanced  the  weight  of  Arunda 
with  His  Majefty.     Since  his  forced  refignation  of  the  prefidency  of  the  Council  of  Caf- 
tile,  the  court  abdained  for  eighteen  years  from  nominating  another  ;  he  was  fucceeded 
by  a  fenfible  and  moderate  ecclefiaftic,  M.  de  Figueroa,  who  had  only  the  title  of  Go- 
vernor of  the  Council.     After  his  death  the  Count  de  Campomanes,  as  oldeft  member 
of  the  Council,  difcharged  the  fundions  of  governor,  without  having  the  title  till  fe- 
veral  years  afterwards ;  but,  on  my  returninjr  to  Spain  in  1792,  I  found  the  Count  de 
CelTuentis,  a  Spanifh  grandee,  prefident.  He  died  that  year,  and  has  had  three  fucceflbr^, 
who  only  bore  the  title  of  governor;  that  is  to  fay,  an  old  magiftrate,  the  Count  de  la 
Canada,  afterwards  the  Bifliop  of  Salamanca,  and,  laftly,  the  prefent  governor,  Don  Jo- 
fcph  Eiiftachio  Morena^  who  before  that  held  one  of  the  higheft  fituations  in  the  magif- 
tracy.     The  prcfidency  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  again  fuppreffed. 

In  general,  the  oldeft  members  of  this  council  form  what  is  called  in  Spain  the  Ca- 
mara,  which  is  the  chamber  of  the  council.  It  is  properly  the  privy  council  of  the  Mo- 
narch, and  at  the  fame  time  a  fovercign  tribunal  for  certain  caufes,  fuch  as  all  which  have 
relation  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  contefts  relative  to  the  rights  of 
cities  {C'mdades).  It  is  alfo  the  council  which  iffuesall  patents  of  royal  favour;  and 
recommends  to  His  Majedy,  through  the  medium  of  his  minider  of  favour  and  juftice» 
three  perfons  to  fill  every  fituation  in  the  magidracy,  and  the  King  choofes  one  of  the 
three. 

No  place  in  the  magidracy  is  venal  in  Spain.  This,  like  all  human  inditutions,  has 
its  advantage  and  inconvenience.  It  leaves  a  greater  opening  to  caprice,  flavour,  and 
intrigue,  it  prevents  the  tribunals  from  being  didionoured  by  incapacity  and  ignorance, 
and  diminilhes  the  temptation  to  fell  that  judice  of  which  the  right  of  difpenfing  is 
bought.  It  is  true,  that  the  integrity  of  magidrates  frequently  without  fortune  muft 
appear  fufpicious,  and  that  their  moderate  fees  feem  but  a  weak  rampart  againd  corrup- 
tion.  However,  notwithftanding  the  declamations  of  didatisfied  clients,  iniquitous  and 
partial  judges  arc  not  more  common  in  Spain  than  in  other  countries.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Eftrivanast  a  fort  of  lawyer  correfponding  with  our  folicitors  and  notaries,  do 
not  feem  to  me  to  have  ill  deferved  the  reputation  they  generally  hold  for  rapacity  aiul 
pettyfogging  tricks. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gradation  in  the  Spanifh  magidracy  of  which  the  degrees  are  re> 
gularly  afcended.  All  the  members  of  the  Camara  are  former  counfellors  of  Cadile  ; 
thefc  feldom  obtain  thdr  places  without  having  been  prefidents  of  a  chancery  or  an 
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nudieilce,  or  at  le^ift  formerly  counfcUors  of  oneofthefe  tribunals,  OYjilcalac  dc  Corle.  In 
the  fame  manner  it  is  from  among  the  advocates,  rorty(;ia'ors,  or  alcaldes  mayorcs  that  the 
latter  arc  chofen.  It  is  here  necclVary  to  give  fome  account  of  thefe  Alcalde!!,  of  whofe 
•ofllces  foreigners  in  general  have  but  a  very  confufcd  idea.  Firfl,  there  are  two  claffes 
of  fnnple  Alcaldes,  who  are  cdablilhcd  in  the  cities,  boroughs  and  villages.  The  Alcalde 
crdinarij  judges  in  the  firll  iiidance,  whore  there  is  no  corregidor,  but  in  places  where 
there  is  one,  has  cognizance  of  civil  caufos  in  concurrence  with  him,  and  thofe  alone: 
x\\e  AlcahL-  pcdanco,  who  is  connnonly  taken  from  the  common  people,  has  no  other 
fuiiilion  but  to  arrcft  delinquents,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  corregidors,  or  the 
alcalde  mayor. 

.'Ihe  fimple  Alcaldes  are  diflerently  appointed,  according  to  the  privileges  of  the  diffe- 
rent communes.  In  fome  places  they  are  chofen  by  tlie  municipality  {ay  tiiilamuntos),  in 
others,  by  lot ;  while  in  different  ones  they  are  named  by  the  council  of  Caftile,  the 
tribunal  of  the  province,  or  the  'irdoFthe  manor,  who  choofcs  one  from  three  perfons 
propofed  to  him.     They  are  ciiangeil  every  year. 

The  Alcaldes  Mayorcs,  or  Conrgidors,  are  all  named  by  the  King  upon  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  the  Camara.  'ihis  inferior  degree  of  magiltracy  was  formerly  under  very  im- 
proper regulations,  which  government  has  lately  reformed.  The  place  of  corregidor 
was  beflowed  on  perfons  of  fmall  fortune,  who  held  their  places  three  years,  when  their 
office  expired,  and  they  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  new  folicitations.  How 
could  it  be  hoped,  that  men  with  want  Ihiring  them  in  the  face,  would  not  be  violently 
tempted  to  infure  themfelves  refources  at  tiie  expence  of  thofe  over  whom  they  pofl"eff"ed 
a  tranfient  authority  ?  It  was,  at  length,  determined  to  furniili  them  with  motives  for 
emulation,  and  keep  them  from  temptation  by  enacting,  that  for  t!;c  future  they  (hould 
continue  in  office  fix  years  inllead  of  three  ;  that  there  Ihould  be  tiirce  clalfes  of  Corregi- 
jnuntos  ;  from  one  clafs  of  which  they  flioulil  pafs  to  another,  after  having  well  difcharged 
the  duties  of  their  former  place  ;  that  their  emouluments  Ihould  be  incrcafed  at  every 
removal ;  and  that  having  thus  gone  through  the  three  claffes  to  the  fatisfadion  of  His 
Ivlajefty,  they  Ibould  have  what  in  Spain  is  called  the  honour  oiTogado,  that  is,  the  title 
and  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  place  of  counfcllor  of  the  fupcrior  tribunals.  This 
plan,  worthy  of  a  well-organized  republic,  was  conceived  by  M.  dc  Campomanes,  and 
ixecuted  by  ^I.  de  Florida  Blanca,  when  ininillcr  of  favour  and  juftice,  an  effort  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  meritorious  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  for  thefe  two  men,  formerly 
£olleagues,  and  then  rivals,  were  never  friends. 

Befides  thefe  three  claffis  of  corregidors,  there  is  one  of  anotlier  kind  :  it  is  thofe  of 
Madrid  and  Seville,  two  cities  in  which  the  magiffracy  is  peculiar  and  diffincl.  The 
corregidors  are  for  life,  and  muff  not  betaken  from  the  profefiion  of  the  law  ;  they  are 
no  more  than  chiefs  of  the  police  who  prefideat  city  meetings,  bull-fights,  and  the  public 
ads  of  the  city.  The  civil  lieutenants,  'rcniciUcs  de  I'i'Li,  have  a  jurililiclion  independent 
of  their  authority,  but  thefe  fuppiy  their  places  in  prelidencies.  Befides  thefe,  Madrid 
and  Seville  have  Rcgidures,  a  kind  of  infpeclors,  who  maintain  the  police  in  concurrence 
with  the  corregidor  *. 

•  At  Madrii!  in  every  quarter  tlicte  i  an  y//crt/./<-  </<•  Bank,  a  fort  nf  conimKT.ii  v  who,  fiiliiei5\  to  tlie 
Ai'Mt  lit  I'oile.  fupeiiiitciidn  t!ic  maiiilciMiice  of  the  pcioe.  l>a(lly,  tlure  is  a  iii.i);illralc,  tailed  Suf-frin- 
fi/it/dfi/c,  tfpecially  tliarged  with  the  manajrcmcnl  ot  the  police  in  coiicurreiKe  witli  \\\y- /IL-nlJti  dt  C.nrle,  the 
Ctrr^-^iJcr,  the  1  emeiuu  de  !'il/ti,  and  tlie  Rr^it/r,i;t.  'I'his  pliuc,  which  much  rciinihles  that  of  the  furmer 
Liiulfr.inlt  tie  Pulwi:  at  I'.irir,  ijivifls  a  eonlidtiable  power  in  Uie  liands  o!  the  huKler  j  hy  means  of  whicli  he 
not  only  beci  me»  foriiilchihle  to  all  the  dilhirbers  of  ptihlic  oider,  but,  at  times,  alarms  with  his  vexations 
vigilance  the  moll  ohfmre  aiid  iootftni'ive  dwtllinj^s  Snch  an  may  have  lived  at  Madiiil  towards  the  end  of 
tlie  rci^n  uf  Charles  I II.  will  not  hcht:itc  to  place  at  the  hottuin  of  this  portait  tlic  n.ime  of  Cunlm,  thai 
thief  of  the  police,  whu  fur  inyrc  lluii  ten  years  was  the  loaiccruw  of  the  weak  much  more  than  the  guilty 
»t  M<iJriJ. 
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From  this  conftitutlon,  which  is  certainly  fomewhat  complicated,  refults  frequent 
clafliings  of  jurifdidlion  among  the  magiftrates;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  fow 
cities  in  Europe  in  which  the  police  is  better  regulated  than  at  Madrid,  where  there 
is  more  fafety,  or  where  fewer  crimes  are  committed  which  efcape  the  vigilance  of 
juftice. 

It  now  remains  to  confider,  by  what  code  of  laws  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  Madrid,  as 
well  as  in  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  It  might  be  faid,  ftridly  fpeaking,  that  the  Roman 
or  civil  law  has  no  power  there.  Tiiis,  by  fome  old  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  Caftile, 
is  even  forbidden,  under  fcvorc  penalties  to  be  quoted.  Thefe  laws,  however,  are  fre- 
quently conliilted  in  pradice  ;  and  lawyers,  without  looking  upon  the  code  as  infallible, 
derive  from  it  frequently  both  information  and  precedents.  The  form  of  procefs  in 
Spain  is  conformable  to  ihe  Roman  law,  except  a  diftl-rence  in  terms  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  documents.  They  arc  reported,  not  as  in  France  by  members  of  the  tribunal, 
but  by  particular  magiftrates,  called  RdMcrcs,  whofe  places  are  very  lucrative,  and  con- 
fcquently  much  fought  after.  In  important  cafes,  one  of  the  counfellors  is  deputed  to 
examine  the  procofs,  and  make  his  report  to  the  tribunal. 

The  only  authentic  laws  by  which  juftice  is  adminiftered,  are  regiftered  in  the  codes 
publiflied  by  the  ancient  kings  ;  fuch  arc  the  Lcyik  las  fieie  Partidas,  the  Ordenamiento- 
Rcal,  the  Fuero-J/tzp,  and  Fucro-Real.  I'he  principal  code,  that  which  is  in  conftant 
ufe,  is  called  Recopilacion.  It  is  a  collection  of  various  and  diftindt  edidls  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Spain  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent  reign.  A  new  edition  is  given  from 
time  to  time,  in  which  all  the  laws  publiflied  fince  the  laft  are  inferted. 

It  was  pretended  in  certain  foreign  prints,  that  Charles  III.  intended  to  give  a  new 
criminal  code  to  Spain.  The  aflertion  was  untrue.  The  rumour  had  its  origin  in 
the  council  of  Caftile,  by  the  agency  of  the  Count  de  Campomanes,  who  was  then  one 
of  its  ffcalcs^  having  propofed  the  revifion  and  reform  of  the  old  criminal  laws,  fome 
of  which  were  abfurd  or  difgufting.  I  know  not  whether  this  work  be  yet  completed, 
but  it  has  already  produced  a  tract  on  the  penal  laws,  the  work  of  a  young  lawyer 
nxmed  Lardhiiba/j  which  appeared  in  1784,  and  may  be  read  with  pleafureand  advan- 
tage, even  after  the  celebrated  cflays  of  the  Marquis  of  Beccaria. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  fpcak  of  the  torture ;  that  barbarous  inftitution  againft 
uhich  that  modern  philofopher  has  fo  forcibly  exclaimed.  It  is  not  yet  formally  aboliflied 
in  Spain,  and  ftill  finds  fome  defenders.  A  few  years  ago  an  ecclefilic,  named  Caftro, 
undertook  a  formal  apology  for  it ;  but  his  work,  w  hich  infpired  almoft  general  indig- 
nation, was  victorioufly  refuted,  to  the  great  Huisfadion  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  canon  law  is  the  received  code  in  Spain  in  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  It  muft  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  pays  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Holy  See ;  as  one  is  tempted  to  conceive  from  the  part  played  even  now  in  Spain  by 
the  numerous  legions  of  modern  Rome,  which,  like  the  ancient,  afpires  to  univerfal 
dominion.  Religion  and  its  niinifters  arc  without  doubt  ftill  held  in  the  greateft  vene- 
ration, and  the  pricfts  and  monks,  under  the  pretext  of  direfting  confciences,  take  part 
rt  times  in  temporal  concerns,  and  abufe  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  credulity. 
But  thefe  abufes,  even  under  the  reign  of  the  more  pious  monarchs,  were  in  many  re- 
I'peds  fupprefted  ;  after  being  for  a  great  part  of  the  laft  century  encouraged  by  their 
example.  The  dangerous  influence  which  Father  D'x\ubenton,  and  his  I'ucceiibrs  of 
the  lame  order  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  I'hilip  V.  is  remembered  with  indignation  ;  as 
likcwife  that  of  Father  Rabago,  the  hift  Jefuit  who  fat  in  the  confoflional  chair  of  the 
Spanifli  monarchs,  with  Ferdinand  VI.    The  confcffor  of  the  laft  King  for  a  long  time 
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was  a  Francifcan,  '.vho  afterwards  became  Bifhop  of  Ofnia,  who  would  willingly  have  fo 
farmoitified  his  humility  as  to  have  accepted  the  Roman  purple.  Of  an  auftere  and 
fretful  difpofition,  he  was  very  attentive  to  his  penitent ;  but  (whatever  may  have  been 
faid  of  him,)  meddled  very  little  with  matters  foreign  to  his  funftion.  Charles  III.,  al. 
thouc;h  he  continually  tre;;tcd  liiin  with  that  deference  due  to  the  direftor  of  his  con- 
fciencc,  more  than  once  roprcfl'ed  the  fervency  of  his  zeal.  Nor,  fpite  of  the  devout 
character  of  the  King,  could  he  make  any  attempts  upon  him  with  impunity.  On  my 
firft  vifit  to  Spain,  when  the  theatre  at  SaragolVa  was  confumed  by  lightning,  the  father 
confeffor  was  dcfirous  of  imprelling  on  the  mind  of  His  Majefty,  that  evidence  was  thus 
afforded  by  Heaven  itfelf,  how  obioxious  profane  fpe£tacles  were  in  its  fight,  and  en. 
treated  him,  confequently,  to  caufe  them  to  be  fliut  up  throughout  the  monarchy.  He 
continually  wearied  him  with  folicitations  to  this  elfedt,  but  Charles  III.,  little  difpofed  as 
he  naturally  was  to  irritation,  cut  him  fliort  with  a  firmnefs  nearly  approaching  to  anger, 
M.  de  Florida  Blanca,  who,  after  a  long  refidence  at  Rome,  had  imbibed  more  philo- 
fophical  ideas  than  religious  ones,  frequently  oppofed  the  peevifh  fcruples  of  the  direftor 
of  the  royal  confciencc,  and  confequently  was  Uttle  beloved  by  him.  The  confeiTors  of 
the  prefcnt  court  no  longer  poffcfs  this  blind  fanaticifm.  The  King's  confeffor  is  a 
Cordelier,  who  has  obtained  his  ftation  through  the  favour  of  tlie  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
his  countryman,  and  had  an  archbifliopric  fpeedily  attached  to  his  oilice.  That  of  the 
Queen  has  for  a  long  time  back  held  the  confcflional  chair.  Both  are  reputed  to  be 
men  of  fcnfe  and  addrefs.  Both  are  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  royal  couple ; 
but  their  credit  is  fmall ;  it  is  eclipfed,  like  that  of  every  other,  by  the  fplendor  of  the 
luminary  from  whofe  center  all  rays  of  favour  diverge. 

Throughout  almoft  the  entire  reign  of  Charles  III.,  his  confeffor  was  confulted  upon 
filling  the  vacant  bifhoprics  and  other  ccclciiaftical  dignities,  which  were  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  King,  and  in  this  point  of  view  might  be  confidered  i-s  poffeffmg  the  nomina- 
tion to  benefices.  But  even  in  this  refped,  his  influence  was  afterwards  circumfcribed, 
and  the  appointment  to  vacant  fees  veiled  in  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  as  minifter 
of  favour  and  juilice. 

This  right  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  to  nominate  to  the  great  benefices  of  their  domi- 
nions h.:s  been  peaceably  allowed  only  fince  the  year  1753,  the  date  of  the  compad 
between  the  Spanifh  court  and  the  Holy  See  ;  till  then  the  collation  to  benefices  had  been 
the  object  of  frequent  contefts  between  the  two  courts.  Negotiation  was  at  lad  reforted 
to  ab  the  bed  mode  of  determination  ;  for  this  purpofe,  Spain  deputed  the  Abbe  de  Fi- 
fjueroa,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  conciliating  character,  and  who  has  fince  been  at  the  head 
of  the  council  of  Caltile.  The  rtlult  was  the  compact  which  has  irrevocably  fettled  the 
relations  between  th.'  crown  of  Spain  and  the  "ourt  of  Rome. 

'Ihe  Holy  Sec  confirmed  the  ancient  rigiu  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  to  the  nomination 
to  all  confifloriul  benefices. 

Ihc  principal  contcft  turned  upon  regular  and  fimple  benefices.  The  popes  claimed  a 
right  to  confer  thofo  at  k;ift  which  became  vacant  in  the  apoilolical  months  ;  but  the 
cumpad  enumerated  fifty-two  benefices  which  fhouid  be  at  the  nomination  of  the  Holy 
ijce,  with  obligation  to  confer  them  upon  none  but  Spaniards  ;  and  it  was  alio  dipu- 
latcd  that  the  pope  Ihould  not  delegate  this  pow.r  of  collation  ;  that  the  benefices  IhouM 
be  exempt  from  pcnfions,  and  that  the  litulnri'.^s  fhouid  pay  no  (cdulas  hancorijs.  Thefo 
were  centralis  made  with  the  apoRulical  chamber,  by  virtue  of  which  the  candidate 
engaged  to  jK.y  a  certain  lum.  This  fuin  he-  frequently  did  not  poffeis;  in  which  cafe 
the  apodoiical  cliambf  r  advanced  it  at  an  enormous  intered,  and  kept  agents  in  Spain 
lo  fee  thcfe  c;ig.iiu.'nKr.ts  lulii'kd.     Thijc  ruinous  abufes,  which  it  was  wondrous  fliould 
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fubfid  in  Europe  in  the  i  Sih  century,  fent  to  Rome,  one  year  with  another,  a  fifth  of  the 
revenue  of  all  the  benefices. 

This  was  not  the  only  impropilety  aboliflicd  by  the  compafl:.  Previous  to  it  the  pope 
had  always  difpofed  of  the /polios  y  liadinlcs,  that  is  of  the  property  of  decealed  pre- 
lates and  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices.  The  adminiftration  of  thefe  funds  was  con- 
fided to  an  office  compofed  of  Italians,  fo  expert  in  this  bufineis  that  a  fourth  of  the 
produce  of  thefe  benefices  difappeared  by  their  rapacious  management.  By  the  compad 
the  Holy  See  renounced  thefe  revenues  under  the  fingle  condition  that  the  adminiftration 
of  the  /polios  y  vacantes  Ihould  be  granted  to  none  but  an  ccclefiallic ;  which  trifling 
reftriction  docs  not  however  prevent  the  Kings  of  Spain  from  difpofing  of  them  accord- 
ing to  their  pleafure.  The  minifter  they  name  employs  a  part  of  them  in  making  ad- 
vances to  the  new  prelates  who  want  money  for  their  eftablifliment.  //  has  been  rc' 
inarkcdy  to  the  praife  0/  the  digni/ied  Spanijl)  clergy,  that  ihe  repayment  0/  thefe  advances 
has  never  been  known  to  be  negledcd. 

Although  it  be  ftipulated  by  the  compaft  that  the  produce  of  the /polios  y  vacantes  (hall 
be  wholly  confecrated  to  pious  ufcs,  the  King,  as  we  have  obferved,  makes  no  fcruple 
of  employing  a  part  of  them  in  the  encouragement  of  induflry,  and  even  in  reward  of 
military  fervices :  but  the  chapters  commonly  chofen  to  liquidate  the  property  of  deceafed 
prelatt'S,  and  to  adminifter  to  the  revenues  of  great  vacant  benefices,  fometimes  reduce 
them  to  one-fourth  of  their  real  value. 

As  the  compaft  deprived  the  Holy  See  of  fome  revenues,  the  court  of  Madrid  in  com- 
penfation  engaged  to  pay  it  for  one  part  thereof,  fix  hundred  thoufand  Roman  crowns, 
bearing  interell  till  paid  of  three  percent,  and  on  the  other  a  fum  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand  crowns  bearing  the  fame  intereft.  Laftly,  the  bull  of  the  crufade  was 
rendered  perpetual.  Befides  thefe  contributions  which  Spain  pays  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
produce  of  marriage  difpenfations  ftill  remains  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  latter,  and  may- 
be eftimated  at  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  (62,509/.)  a  year. 

Since  that  period  the  court  of  Madrid  has  warmly  defended  the  rights  of  fovereign 
authority  againfl  the  pretenfions  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  not  forgotten  in  what  manner  it 
received  the  admonition  of  Clement  XIII.  to  the  infant  of  Parma.  The  council  of  Caf- 
tile  fupprclfcd  all  the  copies,  and  commanded  the  fame  to  be  done  with  all  the  letters, 
bulls  and  briefs  which  (hould  be  found  contrary  to  the  royal  rights  or  to  the  meafures 
taken  by  government,  renewing  the  ancient  law  which  denounced  the  pain  of  death  and 
confi/cation  againd  any  perfons  who  (hould  dare  to  note  them. 

On  this  occafion  the  council  of  Caftile,  of  which  the  count  d'Aranda  was  then  pre- 
fident,  put  in  force  every  public  ad  by  which  the  Kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  admilTion  of  the  bull  in  Cana  Dcmini,  fo  far 
as  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  fovercignty  and  jurifdidion  of  the  temporal  tribunals,  and 
commanded  all  archbilhops  and  biihops  of  the  kingdom  to  prevent  its  publication  and 
enforcement  in  their  feveral  dioccfes. 

Spain  has  befides  the  refource  of  its  appeals  from  abufcs  againft  the  court  of  Rome, 

In  1784  a  Spanilh  work  appeared,  on  thisfnbject,  inlitled  Maximas  fcbre  recm/os  de 
fucrza  y  protcccion.  The  clergy,  andefpecially  I  he  holy  ollice,  the  ancient  conftitution 
of  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  publication  ; 
but  the  council  of  Callile  and  the  minifter  openly  pratctted  the  author. 

It  was  at  the  fame  jKuiod  alio  that  the  powers  and  privilcf^cs  of  the  nuncio  in  Spain 
wore  confined  to  a  dilHuLl  extent,  for  notwithihuuling  the  ovilinauces  of  the  preced- 
ing fovcreigns,  the  nuncios  frequently  took  advantage  of  th.'  dcicrence  whicli  the  Spa- 
niards paid  them  to  exceed  their  rights. 
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Under  the  prefent  reigning  family,  they  made  other  attempts  in  which  they  failed 
At  length,  in  1771,  the  court  of  Madrid  obtained  from  pope  Clement  XIV.  a  brief, 
which  gave  a  new  form  to  the  nunciature,  and  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  auditor  of  the 
nuncio,  who  was  the  only  judge  of  this  tribunal,  a  rota  medelled  by  that  of  Rome,  and 
compofed  of  fix  ecclefialtics,  named  by  the  fovereign  pontiff  it  is  true,  but  prcfented  by 
the  King  of  Spain. 

It  muft  befides  be  obfcrved  that  Spain  has  long  fince  adopted  maxims,  with  refpeft  to 
the  independence  of  the  fovereign  power,  very  limilar  to  the  four  famous  articles  which 
were  fandioned  by  the  aflembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  1682,  and  which  all  fubjects, 
upon  taking  upon  them  public  employments,  are  obliged  to  fwear  to  obferve. 

There  ftill  exifts  in  Spain,  however,  a  very  great  abufe  arifing  from  wrong  notions 
of  religion.  This  is  the  extreme  riches  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Next  to  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  principalities  of  Germany,  the  richeft  catholic  prelacies  are  found  in  Spain.  The 
archbifhoprics  of  Toledo,  Seville,  St.  lago,  Valencia,  and  Saragofla,  have  larger  re- 
venues than  any  had  in  France.  There  are  monafleries,  and  particularly  fome  of  the 
Carthufians,  the  property  of  which  extends  to  the  greateh  part  of  tiie  diltrifts  in  which 
they  are  (ituatcd  ;  and  thefe  religious  foundations,  while  they  depopulate  and  impoverifh 
the  neighbouring  country,  increafe  poverty  and  idlencfs  by  indilcriminate  charity. 

Government,  however,  which  becomes  more  and  more  enlightened,  is  endeavouring 
to  remedy  the  confequcnce  of  this  ftate  of  things.  In  the  firll  place  the  wifdom  mani- 
fefted  in  the  choice  of  prelates  hinders  that  difplay  of  olfenfive  luxury  which,  by  irritat- 
ing indigence,  diminidies  the  refped  due  to  religion :  and  notwithftanding  there  yet 
remain  ibme  few  fanatics  among  them,  they  are,  colledivcly,  venerable  from  the  aulterity 
of  their  manners  and  their  charitable  dilpofitions  ;  all  of  them  employing  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  income  in  alms-giving  and  many  cenlecrating  a  part  to  the  encouragement 
of  induftry  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  manner  in  which  the  riches  of  the  clergy  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  ftatc.  As  well  as  that,  by  being  obliged  to  refuicncc  at^their  fees,  their 
income  is  confequently  expended  on  the  fpot,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  country  ; 
it  will  be  feen,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  taxes,  that  they  pay  confiderable  contri- 
butions. Befides  ihefc,  the  court  of  Madrid  has  obtained  from  the  Holy  See,  the  power 
of  charging  all  the  great  benefices  with  the  payment  of  pcniions  even  to  a  third  of  their 
produce;  and  by  a  brief  in  17S3,  this  power  was  extended  to  all  the  fimple benefices, 
which  produce  upwards  of  two  hundred  ducate,  or  about  five  himdred  and  fifty  livres, 
and  during  the  Lill  war,  wliich  rendered  frefli  taxes  neceifary,  ecclcfialtical  property,  with 
the  confent  of  Rome,  has  been  laid  under  contribution  even  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  that  of  the  laity. 

The  Spaniards  faw,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  other  ftates  which  pretend  to  more 
pliilolophy,  the  ablurdity  of  having  religious  orders,  and  fuftering  the  heads  of  them 
to  rclide  out  of  the  kingdom,  hi  conleqiience  of  this,  notwithltanding  the  remon- 
(Irance.s  1  wasinllrudod  to  tnake  in  1705,  the  Carthufian  monaReries  in  Spain  were  deli- 
vered from  their  dependancc  upon  the  grand  Cliurtreufe  ;  and  the  niiniller  Florida  Blanca 
afl'iutd  me  when  I  left  M.ulrid  that  there  were  but  two  monadic  orders,  which  had  their 
principals  or  generals  at  Rome  ;  and  the  death  of  thefe  two  w,is  only  waited  for  to  dc- 
t;»th  tlieir  orders  from  fuch  a  dangerous  infubordination.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  intention  has  hitherto  been  etfeckd- 

A  pliilofophcr  in  fomo  refpet^s,  this  minider  nuifl  bo  allowed  to  have  had  very  jiiH: 
ideas  of  certain  maitcrf;.  For  a  many  years  he  had  been  a  clofe  I'pi'dator  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  its  profane  adhtrcnts,  and  had  brought  back  irorn  Rome  the  habitude  of  coii- 
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tempTating  the  objeds  of  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  without  enthufiafm.  Roda,  his 
predeceflbr  in  the  miniftry  of  mercy  and  juftice,  had  alfo  refided  a  long  time  at  Rome» 
as  auditor  of  the  rota.  On  his  return,  notwithftanding  he  was  officially  furrounded  by  ' 
monks  and  priefts,  he  entertained  and  even  profelTed  opinions  refpe£ling  the  ufurpations 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  were  looked  upon  as  rafli,  which  were  on  the  contrary 
but  reafonable,  and  to  thefe  he  conformed  himfelf  in  his  tranfadions.  Were  Spain  ta 
have  an  uninterrupted  fuccefllon  of  adminiflrators  fmiilar  to  thefe  two,  and  refembling. 
fome  of  the  miniflers  of  the  prefent  day,  foon  would  (he  be  releafed  from  the  holy 
gyves,  which  have  fo  forely  galled  her  for  the  laft  two  centuries. 

Throughout  the  prefent  her  progrefs  is  perceptible.  Other  proofs  exift  of  it  beyond 
what  we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  The  feverity  with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  has 
treated  the  Society  of  Jefus,  the  continued  vigour  with  which  it  purfued  the  Jefuits, 
even  to  their  extinftion  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  whilft  thefe 
meafures  were  carrying  into  execution,  prove  that  Spain  crouches  not  fo  much  as  it  is 
commonly  believed  beneath  the  yoke  of  fuperftition,  and  the  abfolute  empire  of  the 
monks. 


Chap.  HWl.—Charzes  agatnjl^  and  defence  of,  the  Inquifition.— Enumeration  of  the  auta 
defes  of  a  recent  date. — Adventures  of  M.  d'Olivadis. — Prefent  Jiate  of  the  Inquifition, 
-"Of  the  Santa  Hertnandad,  or  holy  brotherhood. 

THERE  is  yet  one  religious  inftitution  in  Spain  to  which  philofophy  mourns  to  fee 
that  nation  fubjeft,  I  mean  the  Holy  Office,  that  tribunal  to  which  every  odious  epi- 
thet has  long  been  applied,  and  which  has  ftill  in  Spain  two  powerful  fupporters,  policy 
and  religion. 

The  frank  impartiality  with  which  I  explained  myfelf  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Inquifition 
in  my  firft  edition,  drew  upon  me  reproaches  of  a  very  different  complexion.  On  the 
one  hand,  fome  Spaniards,  in  other  refpedls  well  informed,  accufed  me  of  having  toof 
much  heightened  the  colours  in  which  I  had  painted  the  Holy  Office ;  on  the  other, 
the  French,  after  reading  the  defcription  I  gave  of  it,  accufed  me  of  too  much  modera^ 
tion,  and  even  of  impofture.  Placed  between  thefe  two  fhoals  how  am  I  to  fteer :  fhould 
1  relate  what  I  have  feen,  and  give  my  own  opinion  ?  I  did  fo  before ;  I  fhall  continue  the 
fame  line  of  conduft. 

Its  defenders  alledge  that  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  finds  in  the  Holy  Office  a  means 
of  making  itfelf  refpeded,  fince  by  enchaining  the  confciences  of  the  fubjefts,  it  provides 
atlditional  fecurity  for  their  obedience,  and  prevents  thofe  variations  and  incertitudes  in 
religion  which  have  but  too  frequently  dillurbed  the  peace  of  fociety.  They  aflert  that 
by  its  means  the  true  faith  preferves  its  unity  and  purity,  and  attribute  to  the  Inquifitioa 
the  tranquillity  which  Spain  has  in  this  refpect  conftantly  enjoyed,  while  the  other 
Chriftian  dates  of  Europe,  at  different  periods,  have  experienced  all  the  bitternefs  of 
dogmatic  quarrels,  and  the  turbulent  zeal  of  innovators. 

Others  go  Hill  farther.  Will  it  be  believed  that  a  magiflrate,  otherwife  diftinguifhed 
for  learning,  and  who  prefented  fome  energetic  repr dentations  to  Philip  V.  upon  the 
ulurpations  of  the  Holy  Office  (I  allude  to  Macanaz)  ;  will  it  obtain  credit  that  fuch  a 
man  fhould  be  their  partizan  ?  He,  however,  wrote  a  work  in  1756,  not  reprinted, 
however,  until  1788,  which  has  for  its  title,  Dcfcnfu  Critica  dc  la  Inquifition. 

In  it  he  ilates  that,  by  the  allowance  of  heretics  themlelves,  the  lloly  OlHcc  never 
ftizes  upon  any  one  before  the  crime  with  which  he  has  been  charged  lias  been  fub- 
iLuuiatcd  by  five  vvitncfl'es ,  nor  condemns  until  two  additional  tcftimonies  appear  ta 
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authenticate  the  charpfc  of  the  firO,  where  it  is  not  rendered  unneceffary  by  the  confef' 
fion  of  the  culprit ;  that  for  the  firft  and  fecond  offence  it  grants  abfolution,  upon  the 
accufed  perfon  craving  pardon ;  that  it  judges  errors  only  according  to  the  counjcl  of  the 
mojt  enlightened  dc6lors  cf  the  church  ;  that  the  culprit  is  well  taken  care  of  in  prifon, 
and  heard  as  often  as  he  may  require  j  that  the  heads  of  the  charges  of  which  he  ftands 
accufed  are  read  10  him,  hidhig  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  ivitncff'es ;  but  if  error  in  him 
be  proicd,  and  not  retraced,  fecular  juftice  adminifters  the  penalties  applicatory  to  the 
crime  according  to  law. 

In  this  account  much  truth  is  contained,  which,  however,  ihould  it  be  entirely  cor- 
red,  docs  not  tend  to  leflen  the  horror  which  the  Inquifition  infpires.  It  appears  to  be 
proved,  (if  proofs  can  be  cxpcdcd  at  all  where  the  parties  concerned  are  enjoined  to  fs- 
crccy,  under  pain  of  the  moll  dreadful  punifhments,)  that  the  prifoners  of  the  Inqui- 
lition,  although  inacceflible  to  any  vifit  from  the  exterior  of  their  prifon,  are  well 
treated  and  well  fed  ;  that  the  phylical  tortures  to  which  it  is  pretended  they  are  fub- 
ject  arc  mere  chimeras,  invented  by  rcfentment,  and  propagated  by  credulity,  fo  fond 
of  matters  which  liave  any  things  of  extraordinary  to  recommend  them  ;  or,  if  they  be 
at  all  pradifed,  that  the  occafions  have  been  exceedingly  rare. 

Macanaz  adds,  that  agreeable  to  the  confeflion  of  tlie  greatcfl  enemies  of  the  Inquifu 
tion,  fuchasgo  of  themlelves  to  declare  their  crimes,  and  repent,  are  treated  with  mild- 
ncfs  ;  that  thofe  which  they  arreft,  if  they  retraft,  they  obtain  forgivenefs  ;  that  in  charg- 
ing them  with  feizurcs /cr  the  fake  ofgain^  they  arc  calumniated,  fince  the  confifcatiun 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  fovereign. — But  what  muft  one  think  of  Macanaz  and  of  his 
apology,  when  with  ridiculous  gravity  he  alHrms  that  the  Inquifition  "  impofcs  nopunij}}- 
vunt"  on  thofe  who  are  fixed  in  their  error,  and  "  a/is  for  nothing  but  thefahaiion  of 
the  life  of  the  guilty ;"  that  if  they  become  converted,  it  confines  itfelf  to  applying  cano- 
nical punidimcnts,  but  that  the  fword  of  the  law,  which  the  monarch  preierves  in  the 
tribunal  for  the  chaftifenicnt  of  the  guilty,  "  is  fomctinics  reddened  with  the  blood  of  cri- 
viinalsV*  . .  .  Yet  even  then  it  is  done  with  the  holy  view  of  converting  many  by  the 
punifliment  of  one,  "  as  it  conwwnty  happens"  . . .  Reafoning  is  unnecefl'ary,  filent  indig- 
nation is  the  only  reply  fiich  phrales  claim  ;  and  thefe  from  a  raagiflrate  !  from  a  pre- 
tended philofophcr !  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  ! 

Recrimination  is  one  of  the  principal  modes  of  defence  adopted  by  Macanaz.  In  this 
view  he  prclents  :i  horrible  pidurc  ot  the  pcrfecuting  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  cites  the 
atrocities  exercifed  in  Fiance  by  the  heretics.  According  to  him  the  procedure  of  the 
Inquifition  is  a  model  of  judice  and  mercy,  compared  with  the  horrible  treatment  they 
experienced.  Thus,  according  to  Macannz,  and  duubtlels  the  fame  fentimeiits  cxiiled 
in  thofe  w  ho  have  cauled  his  works  to  be  printed  and  reprinted ;  becaule  our  ancc(loi-s 
were  blind  ;uid  atrocious,  our  contemporaries,  who  arc  perhaps  a  little  lefs  To  than  they 
were,  or  rather  let  me  fay,  than  of  our  contemporaries,  who  give  tlie  form  and  title  of 
judice  to  the  cruelty  of  enthufialm,  (and  who  are  much  lefs  pardonable,  fince  they  hava 
not  for  excufc  the  delirium  of  the  pullions,)  thofe  have  jutl  pretenfions  to  elleem  and 
refpect  J  fo  becaufe  they  do  not  exterminate  by  myriads,  like  I'izarro,  they  podefs  the 
hutnunity  of  a  Fenelou  ! 

The  antagonids  of  the  Inquifition,  both  ancient  and  modern,  maintain,  on  the  con. 
tiary,  that  it  lias  condantly  excluded  knowledge  from  Spain,  tliat  it  has  pampered  fu- 
peritirioii  and  t.maiicilm,  and  kept  the  miml  in  that  fervile  fubjection  calculated  to  re- 
pri  Is  thofe  vigorous  i  Horts  of  genius  by  which  great  works  of  every  kind  are  produced  ; 
that  in  freezing  t'le  Iieari  with  fear,  it  prevents  the  fweet  eiliifions  of  confidence  and 
fiiendihip,  dellrovs  the  niofl  intimate  coimcxions  whi-.h  conllitutc  their  charms,  aiul 
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for  two  entire  ages  has  fentenced  Spain  to  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  This  pifture  is 
not  in  truth  an  exaggeration  in  any  great  degree;  but  as  I  have  interdided  all  decla- 
mation on  my  part,  in  fpite  of  the  horror  which  I  feel  for  the  Inquiution,  I  will  main- 
tain that  it  is  lenfible  in  Spain  of  the  revolution  wh  has  been  eliefted  in  the  manners 
of  the  age  in  all  countries ;  and  if  this  revolution  ha.  .«ot  altered  the  primitive  conlh'tu- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Office,  it  has  at  leaft  tempered  its  feverity,  and  rendered  it  lefs  vifible 
and  lefs  frequent,  yluto  defes  are  not  the  fame  pompous  folemnities  as  formerly,  whofe 
gorgeous  dilplay,  under  the  pretence  of  honouring  religion,  infulted  humanity  :  hereto, 
fore  the  whole  nation  ran  to  them  as  to  a  triumph,  and  the  fovereign  and  all  his  court 
were  prefent  j  imagining  that  thus  they  performed  an  aft  of  the  mod  meritorious  na- 
ture in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity,  and  enjoyed  the  torments  of  the  vidtims  which  were  deli- 
vered up  at  once  to  the  executioner,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  people  ;  the  particulars 
of  thefe  barbarous  rejoicings  as  well  were  related  in  books  written  exprefsly  to  defcribe 
the  part  taken  in  them,  and  the  pleafure  received  from  them  by  the  fpedator. 

After  the  aitto  dcfe'va  1680,  a  work  was  publifhed,  giving  the  moft  circumftantial  rela- 
tion of  that  terrible  folemnity.  The  author  feems  to  have  taken  as  much  pleafure  as  if 
he  were  dcfcribing  a  public  feftivity.  "  I  am  about,"  he  fays,  "  to  relate,  with  an 
interefting  exadnefs,  all  the  circumftances  of  that  triumph  fo  glorious  to  the  faith,  with 
a  lift  of  the  nobility  prefent,  and  a  fumraary  of  the  fentences  paffed  upon  the  criminals." 

The  cenfors  afterwards  approve,  in  the  moft  diftinguiflied  mannner,  a  work  which, 
fay  they,  '*  for  the  majefty  of  its  fubjefl:  ought  not  only  to  be  read  in  Spain,  but  by  the 
whole  world." 

The  examiner  furpaflTcs  the  cenfors.  "  The  author,"  fays  he,  "  has  anfwered  the 
public  expeftation  at  a  time  that  curiofity  made  it  the  objeft  of  every  wilh,  and  the  pious 
impatience  of  all  true  believers  complained  of  delay."  He  is  above  all  eulogium  for 
*'  having  given,  with  a  fcrupulous  attention,  all  the  particulars  of  this  wonderful 
ceremony." 

In  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  the  author  frequently  celebrates  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
monarch,  who  was  himfelf  prefent  at  the  ceremony. 

"  This  prince,"  fays  he,  "  having  given  it  to  be  undcrftood  that  he  fliould  be  glad 
to  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  an  auto-general,  the  council  of  the  Inquifition  thought 
it  would  be  fhcwing  him  a  mark  of  rcTpeft  to  ailord  him  an  opportunity  to  imitate  the 
admirable  example  of  his  augult  father  Philip  IV."  The  grand  inquifitor  went  in  con- 
fequence  to  kifs  His  Majefty 's  hand,  "  affuring  him  that  he  would  take  the  moft  fpeedy 
meafures  for  the  accomplift)ment  of  a  work  which  vvasyo  agreeable  to  him." 

"  It  was  a  great  confolation,"  fays  he,  "  to  the  zealous,  a  fubjedt  of  confufion  to  thofe 
of  a  lukewarm  zeal,  and  of  aftoniihment  for  all  the  fpedtators,  to  witnefs  a  conftancy 
worthy  of  being  admired  lor  ages  to  come.  From  eight  o'clock  in  the  moniinp;  His 
jNIajcfty  remained  in  his  balcony,  without  manifefting  the  leaft  uneafmefs  from  the  hcit, 
or  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  or  appearing  wearied  by  fo  long  a  cercmcny. 
His  zeal  and  devotion  were  fo  fuperior  to  the  fatigue,  that  he  did  not  even  withdiMW 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  tafte  refrcfhment ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  he  aiked 
it  there  were  any  thing  elfe  to  be  done,  and  it  he  might  retire." 

The  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  age  are  far  from  that  cool  cruelty  which  fliuts  tlie  hr..rt 
againft  pity  ;  and  are  at  liberty  to  compafilonate  the  very  fmall  number  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims who  fuller  the  feverity  of  the  Holy  Oflicc. 

They  have  indeed  been  very  rare  in  the  prefent  ccntuiy,  for  there  has  notbejn  one 
general  auto  dcfC-  fimilar  to  that  of  1680. 
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In  1 7 14,  fome  monks,  whofe  monaftery  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  were  convifted  of  having  abufed  the  afcendancy  they  had  gained  over  their  minds, 
by  making  them  guihy  of  diforders  which  they  concealed  under  the  veil  of  religion. 
The  Holy  Office  condemned  to  death  thofe  who  were  moft  culpable,  and,  according  to 
cullom,  delivered  them  over  to  the  fecular  power. 

Klcvcn  years  after,  the  Inquifition  cxercifed  another  a£k  of  feverlty,  which  I  will  not 
undertake  equally  to  juftify.  A  family  of  Moors  was  difcovercd  at  Granada,  peaceably 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  filk,  in  which  it  excelled.  The  ancient  laws,  fuppofed 
to  have  become  obfolete,  were  for  this  timr.  renewed  with  all  their  rigour,  and  the  un- 
happy Moors  were  burnt  alive. 

In  1756,  feven  perfons  from  among  t'.ie  lower  clafs  of  people  were  taken  from  the 
prifons  of  Madrid  to  hear  their  fcnteiices  pronounced.  One  of  them,  a  fchoolinailer, 
who  had  been  falfely  accufed,  was  acquitted.  The  three  falfe  witncflfes  who  had  de- 
pofed  againfl  him,  one  of  whom  was  his  wife,  were  baniflied  for  eight  years,  and  con- 
demned to  receive  two  hundred  ladies,  which  were  never  inflicted.  Another  culprit 
really  received  the  lafhes,  and  was  the  only  perfon  then  corporally  puniflied,  becaufc,  &s 
the  fcntencc  declared,  he  was  heretic,  apoJintCy  inclined  to  Jtulaijhy  and  unfcttlcd  in  his 
Jaith.  The  only  crime  of  one  of  tlie  fevcn,  who  was  from  Toloufe,  confided  in  his 
being  a  I'rcc-Mafon ;  his  fcntencc  was  perpetual  baniflnnent,  and  the  confifcation  of  his 
property. 

Thefe  divifions  wore  the  appearance  of  ignorance  rather  than  cruel'iy  ;  but  in  1763, 
a  particular  auto  dc  fc  was  celebrated  at  Llercna,  when  fome  hercticL;  v  ere  d«'livered  to 
to  the  flames.  The  obfcurity  of  thefe  vidims  prevented  their  punilinnent  from  becom- 
ing generally  public ;  and  the  univerfal  terror  which  the  name  alone  of  the  Inquifition 
inlpired,  feemed  to  be  lefs  prevalent.  The  King,  the  year  before,  had  reftraincd  the 
powers  of  this  tribunal.  The  grand  inquifitor  having,  againd  the  exprefs  will  of  His 
Majcfly,  publiOied  a  bull  which  profcribed  a  French  book,  was  exiled  to  a  convent  thir- 
teen leagues  from  Madrid.  Whilft  in  exile  he  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf  by  allcdg- 
ing  the  immemorial  ufage,'which  gave  to  the  Holy  Ofllce  the  cxclufive  right  of  prohibit- 
ing dangerous  books.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  ho  obtained  his  pardon }  but  the 
King,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  his  minifters  and  nic  council  of  Caflile,  iflTued  an 
ordinance,  which  ftated  : 

1 ,  That  for  the  future  the  grand  inquifitor  fliould  not  be  allowed  to  publifli  edids, 
except  when  they  were  fent  to  him  from  His  Majefty. 

2.  That  when  he  fliould  receive  briefs,  by  which  books  were  to  be  prohibited,  he 
fliould  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  publifh  the  prohibition,  not  fupporting 
himfelf  by  the  brief,  but  by  his  own  authority. 

Finally,  That  the  Holy  Office  fliould,  before  it  condemned  a  book,  fummon  the  author 
bciore  the  tribunal,  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  fay  in  his  defence. 

This  little  triumph  of  rcafon  and  fovcreign  authority  promifed  to  be  but  fliort.  The  year 
following,  the  influence  of  the  King's  confeflTor  produced  a  revocation  of  the  edit^ ;  but  the 
Count  deAranda  managed  fo  as  to  revive  the  order  of  1 7  62, by  gaining  over  a  mixed  airem- 
bly  of  niagiflrafcs  and  bifliops  who  had  been  created  onthc  occafion  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
Jeluits.  This  was  not  the  cnly  effort  of  that  wife  minifler,  to  circumfcribe  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Office  j  he  had  long  meditated  the  depriving  it  of  the  right  to  feizc  the  property 
of  tl;e  criminals  it  condemned  :  but  it  was  objeded,  that  it  furniflied  a  part  of  the  fala- 
ri{  s  uf  the  ufiicers  of  the  tribunal ;  and  that  to  fupply  the  failure  of  this  property,  it 
would  be  nfccflary  to  crtale  a  fund  of  upwards  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres 
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The  count  fucceeded  better  in  another  attempt.  Being  prefident 
Caflile,  which  has  always  been  the  zealous  defender  of  the  right:  o 
gaining  over,  by  the  afcendency  of  his  character  and  talents,  fomu 
whofe  fecret  diflike  to  a  tribunal,  enriched  by  epifcopal  fpoils,  he  t()>jk  -y  mi  ins  to 
increafe}  he  obtained  in  1770  a  royal  mandate  which  confined  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  Inquifition  to  the  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  herefy  and  apoftacy,  and 
forbade  it  to  imprifon  the  fubjeBs  of  His  Majefty,  unlefs  thefe  crimes  were  firft  clearly 
proved. 

This  went  to  contra£l  its  limits  greatly.  The  victory  which  he  thus  obtained  was 
obnoxious  in  Spain  to  a  very  fmall  number  of  weak  and  fanatic  people.  It  was  highly 
celebrated  and  exaggerated  in  foreign  countries.  The  moment  was  fuppofed  to  be  at 
hand  when  the  hydra,  which  philofophy  had  long  before  condemned,  was  about  to  be 
deftroyed. 

The  refignation  of  the  Count  de  Aranda,  which  happened  foon  after,  did  not  pre- 
vent fimilar  mcafures  from  being  purfued,  becaufe  diftinguilhed  and  enlightened  per- 
fons  were  ftill  at  the  head  of  adminiftration,  who,  notwithftanding  their  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, had  imbibed  the  fame  principles.  Security  was  re-eftablifhed  in  the  minds  of 
men  without  banilhing  the  refpedt  due  to  religion  and  its  minifters.  This  was  infured 
by  the  goodnefs  and  moderation  of  the  monarch,  and  the  tolerating  maxims  of  thofe 
in  whom  he  principally  confided.  The  time  of  rigour  and  cruelty  feemed  to  be  paffed, 
and  the  Holy  Office  appeared  to  flumber,  when  in  1777  it  fuddenly  (hook  off  its  fupine- 
nefs  at  the  expence  of  an  illudrious  vi(5tim,  and  terror  and  falfe  zeal  were  again  roufed 
through  all  Spain  ;  while  throughout  the  reft  of  Europe  the  indignation  of  every  ra- 
tional friend  to  the  bleflings  of  a  wife  toleration  was  again  excited. 

Don  Pablo  Olavide,  born  in  Peru,  had  been  raifed  by  his  diftinguiflied  abilities  to  one 
of  the  firft  employments  in  the  ftate,  that  of  intendant  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Anda- 
liifia  and  /ifftjlcntc  of  Seville.  His  fage  meafures  in  this  important  poft  had  excited  ad- 
miration and  gratitude,  when  new  opportunities  prefented  themfelves  to  fignalize  his 
zeal.  The  King  had  conceived  the  projedt  of  clearing  and  populating  that  part  of  the 
Sierra  Morcna  which  is  eroded  by  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  a  diftrift  formerly 
inhabited  and  cultivated,  but  lately  overgrown  with  wood,  and  become  a  retreat  for 
robbers  and  wild  beafts.  M.  Olavide  was  appointed  to  carry  this  plan  into  effeft,  and 
acquitted  himl'clf  of  his  commiflion  in  the  moft  diftinguifhed  manner;  he  however 
could  not  avoid  the  ordinary  rock  of  all  great  enterprifes.  He  made  himfelf  enemies  ; 
and  dr'jw  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Father  Romuald,  a  German  capuchin,  who  had 
brouoht  into  the  Sierra  Morena  a  patent  from  the  general  of  his  order,  by  which  he 
was  lieclared  pretedt  of  all  new  millions,  and  by  which  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  an  unli- 
mited aut!iority  in  every  thing  which  could  be  made  to  have  the  leall  connexion  with 
ix-ligion.  Ho  was  oppofed  by  M.  Olavide,  who  otherwife  gave  him  a  good  reception, 
and  received  him  into  his  intimacy.  The  dilappointcd  ambition  of  the  monk  became 
iiirious.  Some  indifcrect  exprclhons  from  M.  Olavide,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  fup- 
pliod  him  with  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  revenge.  He  fomonted  the  difcontents  of 
i'ome  of  the  fettlers  who  were  iiis  own  countrymen,  and  made  ufc  of  them  to  difcredit 
the  new  elhibliihinent  and  its  principal  condudor.  Tlie  memorials  which  he  prefented 
to  the  council  of  Caftile  were  lull  of  the  moit  lerious  charges  againft  IM.  Olavide.  'I'he 
council  caufed  them  to  be  examined  by  an  impartial  judge,  and  M.  Olavide  was  fud- 
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dcnly  ordered  to  court  in  the  month  of  November  1775,  there  to  confer  concerning  dif- 
ferent objects  relative  to  his  inifTion. 

Whilft  he  rcfided  tranqviilly  at  Madrid,  he  difcovered  by  accident  the  treacherous 
confpiracy  intended  for  his  dcflrudion.  He  learned  from  intercepted  letters  that 
Father  RomuaKI  had  planned  his  ruin,  to  enrich  himfelf  with  his  fpoils,  and  that  he 
was  not  without  a  hope  that  the  court  itfelf  would  favour  his  deteQable  plot. 

M.  Olavide  was  further  informed  by  fome  friends  whom  he  dill  had  in  the  Sierra 
Morons,  that  the  preceding  year  the  vindidive  monk  had  accufed  him  to  the  miniflcr 
of  foreign  affairs,  of  being  wanting  in  relpeft  to  divine  worihip  and  ecclefraftical  difci- 
pline  in  the  new  colonics,  and  of  having  in  his  pofTeflion  prohibited  books ;  and  alfu- 
that  he  had  but  a  fhort  time  before  accufeJ  him  to  the  Holy  Office. 

However  alnnning  this  information  might  be,  M.  Olavide  confided  in  the  reftitude 
of  his  own  confcicnce.  He  folicited  the  mini  Iters  to  convey  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
the  proofb  of  his  innocence.  He  went  to  the  grand  inquifitor  protefting  the  purity  of 
his  faith,  and  olFcred  to  retraft  the  exprcflloiis  which  might  have  efcaped  him  to  the 
prejudice  of  religion.  For  more  than  a  year  that  he  had  refided  at  Madrid,  his  conduft 
was  of  a  moft  exemplary  nature ;  but  nothing  could  avert  the  ftorm  which  threatened 
him. 

The  14th  of  November  1776,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  in  quality  oi  Alguaftl  Mayor  of 
the  Inquifition,  accompanied  hy  fome  officers  of  juftice,  arrcfted  him  in  his  houfe,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  prifbn  of  the  Holy  Office. 

At  the  fnme  time  his  wife,  who  was  at  Carolina,  where  fhe  had  remained  during  the 
abfenceof  her  hufband,  faw  the  officers  of  the  Inquifition  arrive  and  feize  all  his  pro- 
perty, books,  and  papers  ;  whilfl  another  detachment  did  the  fame  at  his  houfc  in  Se- 
ville. Until  the  day  his  fentence  was  pronounced  he  was  loft  to  his  family,  who  knew 
not  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  and  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  ever  feeing  him  more. 

I  arrived  in  Spain  for  the  firfl  time  when  this  event  was  quite  recent,  and  was  witnefs 
to  the  fcnfations  which  thefe  proceedings  occafioned  in  the  minds  of  different  men. 
The  rivals  of  M.  Olavide,  the  inviJiou?,  and  fome  devotees,  conftant  in  their  zeal  for 
the  caufe  of  religion,  confidercd  it  as  a  triumph.  Several  of  his  more  rigid  countrymen 
thought  it  a  ju(t  chaftifement  for  the  impiudcncies  attributed  to  him  ;  and  which  might 
have  had  other  judges  elfewhere,  but  would  not  have  efcaped  unpunifhed.  Confterna- 
tion  was  however  the  moft  general  fcntiment.  Each  bep;m  to  tremble  for  himfelf,  fear- 
ing left  he  fhould  find  in  his  moft  intimate  connexions  both  fpies  and  accufers.  How 
were  it  afterwards  poffible  to  enjoy  the  fwcet  communications  of  confidence  and  frlend- 
Ihip  ?  What  man  could  be  prudent  enough  and  fulficiently  fure  of  himltlf  to  concert  all 
his  aiftions,  weigh  his  exprelfions,  and  never  furnilh  matter  of  accul'ation  for  a  fccrct 
enemy,  a  corrupted  fervant,  a  frieml,  or  even  a  ion  led  allray  by  his  Icruples  ?  The 
Holy  OlTice  is  perhaps  more  juft  than  fevcre  ;  but  its  proceeding;  is  dreadful  !  How  can 
an  accufed  perfon  difculpate  himfelf  when  he  neither  knows  his  crime  nor  accufers? 
And  how  is  it  polfible  to  avert  the  thunderbolt  prepared  in  lilencc  in  tl)efhadcs  of  its 
impenetrable  maze  ? 

Such  were  the  reafonfngs  didated  by  terror  during  the  imp.-ifonmcnt  of  M.  Olavide. 
The  apparent  fupinenefs  of  the  Inquifition  had  rc-eftabliflicd  fecurity,  but  its  fudden  re- 
rival  terrified  every  one.  The  firit  imprelllon  was  befides  rendered  more  laftiug  by 
other  circumftances.  The  monks  thought  the  time  at  hand  to  regain  their  loll  power. 
Scarcely  was  M.  Olavide  arrefteil  before  it  was  known  tliat  a  mifiion  of  capuchins  at 
Se\ille  had  abandoned  thcmfclvcs  to  an  cxcefs  of  zeal,  and  loudly  exclaimed  againft 
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profane  theatres  to  which  he  had  given  encouragement  in  that  city.  At  the  fame  time 
the  Inquifitions  of  the  provinces  partook  of  the  triumph  of  the  capital,  and  made  au 
<  (Tay  or  their  returning  power.  The  inquifuion  of  Cadiz  renewed  a  ceremony  which 
had  been  ncgle£led  there  for  half  a  century,  and  which  is  annually  repeated  at  Madrid, 
that  of  folemnly  reading  all  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  bulls  upon  which  its 
power  is  founded,  and  all  the  anathemas  fulminated  againll  herefy  and  iin.ligion.  It 
fcemed  as  if  the  Holy  Oflice  wiflied  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  alarm  of  ihc  public. 

In  the  mean  time  the  profecution  of  M.  Olavidc  was  carried  on  with  the  iitmofl  fc- 
crefy.  His  fate  was  at  length  decided  after  a  rigorous  imprifcnuicnt  of  a  year  and  fcvon 
days,  during  which  he  had  not  the  confolation  of  having  even  one  of  his  fcrvants  fuf- 
fered  to  approach  him. 

On  the  2  id  of  November  1778,  an  aflembly  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Tnquifition, 
to  which  forty  perfons  of  dilFereut  orders  were  invited,  among  whom  were  It-vcral  grai«. 
dees  of  Spain,  general  ofTicers,  priefls,  and  monks. 

The  criminal  appeared  cloalhed  in  yellow,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  green  taper,  and 
accompanied  by  two  minifters  of  the  Holy  Oflice.  All  the  proceedings  were  read.  The 
mod  interefting  part  was  the  circumfiantial  relation  he  himfelf  had  given  in  of 
his  whole  life.  In  this  he  confcfled  that  in  his  travels  he  had  frequented  the  iocitty  of 
free-thinkers,  namely,  Voltaire  and  RouU'eau ;  that  he  had  returned  to  Spain  with  many 
prejudices  againll  the  clergy,  and  perfuaded  that  the  privileges  and  opinions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  were  repugnant  to  the  profperity  of  Itates ;  that  fince  he  had  been 
placed  over  the  colonies  of  Sierra  Morena,  he  had  openly,  and  without  reflcdion,  avowed 
his  opinion  concerning  the  obllacles  which  retarded  their  progrefs,  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquifuion. 

Afterward  were  produced  the  depofitions  of  fevcnty-eight  witnefles,  who  accufed  him 
of  having  frequently  fpoken  the  language  of  free-thinkers,  and  ridiculed  the  pri^lls.  To 
feveral  of  the  charges  made  againd  him  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  denied  others,  aflerting 
that  in  all  thefe  cafes  his  words  had  never  exprefled  his  true  fentiments ;  that  his  object 
had  fometimes  only  been  to  animate  the  induftry  of  the  fettlers  confided  to  his  care, 
among  whom  the  exterior  pradices  of  religion  were  frequently  nothing  more  than  pre- 
texts for  idlencfs  ;  and  that  when  he  declaimed  againd  the  ill  confequences  of  celibacy, 
his  view  had  merely  been  to  encourage  population,  fo  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  his 
country. 

This  defence  appeared  neither  refpeftful  nor  falisfaft  )ry.  It  was  alledged  againd  him 
as  a  crime,  that  he  had  ufed  every  means  of  eluding  the  judice  of  the  Holy  Office  ;  had 
intercepted  letters  to  engage  the  witnefles  brought  againd  him  to  retrad }  and  thefe 
circumdances  were  all  proved  by  writings  under  his  own  hand. 

In  fhort,  the  tribunal  adjudged  him  atainted  and  convided  of  every  charge  made 
againd  him;  and,  in  confequence  pronounced  his  fentence,  which  declared  bhn formally 
en  heretic.  He  interrupted  the  reading,  by  denying  that  he  dcfervcd  fo  harfh  an  appel- 
lation. This  was,  during  the  tinal  and  terrible  fitting,  the  lad  effort  of  his  firmnefr.. 
He  fainted  on  the  bench  on  which  he  fat,  and  as  foon  as  he  recovered  himfelf,  the  read- 
ing of  the  fentence  was  continued.  It  confifcated  all  his  property,  declared  him  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  employment,  exiled  him  to  twenty  leagues  from  Madrid,  from 
every  place  of  royal  refidence,  from  Seville,  the  theatre  of  his  fallen  authority,  and  from 
Lima  his  country  ;  it  condenmed  him  to  be  Ihut  up  eight  ye.irs  in  a  monadtry,  where  he 
was  to  perufe  fuch  works  of  piety  as  (hould  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  go  to  con- 
feffion  once  a  month.  He  afterwards  made  his  Iblenm  abjuration,  and,  with  all  the 
ceremony  prefcribed  by  the  canons,  was  ablblved  from  th«  cenfures  he  had  incurred. 
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Thofe  who  were  prefent,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  all  orthodox,  declared  that  he 
fhewed  the  inoit  unequivocal  marks  of  rcfignation  and  repentance,  and  that  it  was  im« 
poflible  to  rcfuie  him  their  compallion. 

It  has  been  alfcrted  that  the  perfonal  clemency  of  the  monarch,  and  that  of  even  the 
grand  inquifitor  mitigated  the  rigour  of  his  fentence  ;  that  fome  of  his  judges  were  of 
opinion  he  ouglit  to  iuHer  death,  and  fereral  a  public  punifhnient ;  one  of  thefe  rigour- 
ous  fentences  was  fupported  by  the  King's  confeiVor,  whole  fanatical  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
God,  made  him  believe  the  fcandal  could  not  be  repaired  but  by  a  public  example. 

It  was  however  difficult  to  learn  the  rell  of  the  fecret  particulars  of  this  affair.  Cu- 
riofity  and  indil'cretion  were  n-llraincd  by  tVar.  A  conjeclure,  a  quelHon,  might  be 
mifinterpreted  and  embitter  the  life  of  the  author.  People  were  in  a  fituation  fome- 
thing  like  that  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola  :  Adcmpio  per  itirjnijitiones 
et  loqucndi  audicmiiquc  comniercio  *;  or  that  of  a  more  modern  and  Hill  more  dreadful 
period. 

It  mufl  however  be  obferved  in  favour  of  theSpanidi  government,  that  this  crifis  did 
not  continue  long.  The  mind  became  more  eafy  by  reflecting  upon  the  known  benignity 
of  the  difpofition  of  Charles  HI.,  and  the  enlightened  charader  of  his  miniftcr,  who  was 
adverfe  to  fanaticifm. 

Even  the  fituation  of  the  viflim  contributed  to  difllpate  public  terror.  His  talents 
and  good  fortune  had  excited  the  notice  of  envy  before  lie  had  incurred  that  of  the  Holy 
Office  ;  and  citizens,  fomewhat  calmed,  trufled  to  their  obfcurity  for  (Iiielding  them  from 
the  rigour  of  this  tribunal.  The  refult  fhewed  that  is  was  but  tranfitory,  and  that  tlie 
privy  councils  of  the  King  were  governed  by  milder  maxims. 

M.  Olavidc  was  fcarcoly  confined  in  a  convent  of  La  Mancha,  before,  complaining 
of  the  ill  Hate  of  his  health,  he  obtained  pcrmillion  to  go  and  drink  the  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  afterwards  the  liberty  to  go  to  others  in  Catalonia,  which  he 
hoped  would  prove  more  efficacious.  There  near  the  frontiers  he  eafily  deceived  the 
vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  country,  which  ftill  was  dear  to  him, 
efcaped  to  France,  where  he  was  preceded  by  his  reputation,  and  received  as  a  martyr 
to  intolerance.  Some  months  after  his  flight  the  court  of  Spain  reclaimed  him,  but  that 
of  France  replied  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  the  ofl'ences  of  M.  Olivade,  however  heinous 
they  might  appear  in  Spain,  did  not  come  within  thedefcription  of  thofe,  the  authors  of 
w  hich  civilized  ilatcs  had  reciprocally  agreed  to  give  up  j  and  the  court  of  Madrid  in- 
filled no  farther. 

Ten  years  after  his  evafion,  the  French  revolution  which  he  had  predifled,  and,  no 
doubt,  defired,  taking  place,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  prcfented  him  with  a  fpec- 
tacle  of  a  novel  defcription.  Me  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  thiindler  about  him,  and  had, 
at  a  time,  fome  apprehenfion  from  the  florin.  He  underwent  the  dreadful  horrors  of 
fufpenfe  in  the  memorable  reign  of  terror,  and  learned  what  fifteen  years  before  had 
never  entered  his  mind,  that  there  was  under  heaven  fomewhat  even  more  terrible  than 
the  Inquifition.  Since  then  he  has  retired  to  a  country-feat  near  the  Loier.  In  this 
fpot  his  bufy  brain  has  attained  a  calm,  without  his  heart  being  chilled.  A  religion, 
better  underflood  than  that  of  which  he  was  about  to  die  the  vidim,  offers  him  its  con- 
folation,  literature  its  refources,  and  Iblitude  its  fweets  ;  fo  that  by  a  flrange  concatena- 
tion of  circumflances,  the  Inquifition  for  once,  doubtlefs  the  firik  time,  has  made  one 
wife  and  happy  man  f. 

Since 

•  l;piei  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  tlie  faculty  of  liearinjr  and  fpeecli. 

\  When  1  wrote  Uiia  in  1797,  ^^  Olivadt  little  thought  of  rcvillling  tliat  country  which  hnd  profcribed 
■nd  puiiii'h(.d  him,  and  from  whick  he  liad  tfcapcd  at  a  fugiu'vc  ;    but  >ige,  mi»fortuiic,  and  uttcnliuii  to  the 
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Since  this  event  the  Inquifiiion  has,  in  one  cafe,  jurtified  the  apprehenfions  it  excited. 
Toleration,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  humanity,  fhuddered  at  the  torments  indicted 
upon  a  poor  woman,  who,  having  been  conviSled  offorccry  and  •witchcraft^  was  burned 
at  Seville  in  1780,  in  confcquence  of  the  fentence  of  that  tribunal. 

Except  in  thefe  irillances,  its  authority  has  been  exercifed  only  on  fome  individuals, 
who,  having  ufed  irreligious  exprcliions,  have  been  pardoned  upon  retraction,  after 
undergoing  a  trifling  penance. 

I  was  at  Madrid  in  1784,  when  a  circumftance  happened  which  proves  that  this  tri- 
bunal, notwithftandiiig  the  terror  its  forms  have  evel:  infpircd,  is  fometimes  lefs  fevere 
than  many  icculai  courts  of  jullice. 

A  beggar,  wiio  generally  took  his  (land  at  the  door  of  a  church,  had  employed  his 
Icifure  in  inventing  and  felling  a  fpecits  of  powder  to  which  he  attributed  miraculous 
cftedts.  It  was  compofed  of  ingredients,  the  mention  of  which  would  make  the  reader 
blufli.  The  beggar  had  drawn  up  fome  fmgular  formularies  to  be  repeated  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  powder  ;  and  required,  to  give  it  its  effect,  that  thofe  who  took  it  ftiould 
put  themfclves  into  certain  poltures  more  eafily  imagined  than  defcribed.  His  compo- 
iition  was  one  of  thofe  amorous  philtries,  in  which  our  ignorant  anceftors  had  fo  much 
faith  ;  his,  he  pretended,  had  the  power  of  reftoring  a  difgufted  lover,  and  of  foften- 
ing  the  heart  of  a  cruel  fair  one. 

Whatever  flatters  our  paflions  has  fome  claim  to  our  credulity.  The  impoftor 
wanted  not  for  cuitomers  iu  that  clafs  over  which  the  marvellous  has  fo  much  empire  ; 
and  a  few  accidental  fucceflls  gave  reputation  to  his  noflrum.  He  aflTociated  himfelf 
with  fome  women  who  diltributed  it.  His  powders,  however,  as  it  will  eafily  be  be- 
lieved, were  often  employed  without  eft'eft.  Molt  of  the  perfons  whom  he  deceived, 
lei's  irritated  than  aihameil,  kept  profound  filence ;  but,  at  length,  others  made  com- 
plaints which  were  foon  carried  to  the  Holy  Ofiice.  The  beggar  was  arrefted,  and  led 
with  his  accomplices  to  the  Inquifition,  where  they  were  prolecutcd  in  form. 

The  impudent  empiric  avowed  every  thing ;  he  explained  the  compofiiion  of  his 
powder,  and  gave  up  his  receipt  and  formularies.  The  refult  was  one  of  the  mod 
fmgular  proceedings  which  ever  came  before  a  tribunal.  The  day  of  vengeance  ar- 
rived. The  judj.H's,  criminals,  and  a  crowd  of  fpcdators  of  both  fexes  afl'embled  in  the 
churcli  of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Madrid.  Divine  fervicc  was  begun,  but  afterwards 
interrupted  to  read  the  ftrange  proceedings.  The  temple  of  the  Molt  High  was  not 
fuppofed  to  be  profaned  by  a  recital  of  the  obfcenities  contained  in  the  fummary.  Such 
were  the  laws  of  the  Holy  OlHce,  nor  were  thefe  difpenfed  with  in  the  lead  in  favour  of 
fome  women  of  quality,  who  hid  thiir  confufion  behind  their  fans.  Even  the  nuns, 
lefs  attached  to  their  fcruples  than  to  the  privileges  of  their  church,  loft  no  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  their  modeft  ears  were  infulted  with  the  fliameful  relation.  The  fentence 
was  pronounced,  and  executed  after  mafs  was  over. 

conduft  of  otlicrs,  broiujht  him  back  a  convert  to  that  religion  he  was  charged  with  contemning.  Not 
only  liid  lie  tiaiikly  profil's  Clirillianity,  he  employed  his  leil'ure  in  compofiiig  an  apology  in  a  long  work 
which  he  piihlilhed,  and  which  being  known  in  Spain,  caufed  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion  to  be  no  longer 
difpiilcd  He  nut  with  advocates  ab(jut  the  thione,  and  what  was  more  difTicult,  even  in  the  formidable 
tribnnal,  the  author  of  his  ptrfecutions  ;  which  for  once  neilled  to  mind  that  the  Divine  Legiflator,  whofe 
vtiigiaiice  they  llatc  tliimfelvts  called  upon  to  execute,  dijircth  rwl  the  death  0/ the  Jinner,  Imt  nilher  that  he 
turn  Jrum  hit  iv'ukednifi  tin  J  live.  M.  Olavidc  obtained  permilTion  to  return  to  Spain,  and  arrived  in  Madrid 
in  179S.  Ambition  has  now  loft  all  empire  over  bis  foul,  as  well  as  all  reftntnunt  j  he  fliorlly  after  with- 
diew  to  AndaliJiiu,  to  the  boufe  of  a  female  rclittion,  the  objedl  of  his  earlielt  alTeCtiun,  perhaps  the  only 
one  uhu  furvivcd  his  lung  bauilhrnent. 
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The  begffar  was  declared  attainted  and  convicled  of  mulpraflice,  profanation,  and 
impofture,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  iinprifonment,  after  having  been  whipped  in  the 
■-principal  quarters  of  the  city.  Two  women,  his  accomplices,  were  treated  with  more 
indulgence. 

The  three  criminals  foon  left  the  church  ;  thoy  were  mounted  upon  aflos,  and  each 
clothed  in  a/hmbaiito,  covered  with  painted  devils  and  other  fytnbolical  figures.  They 
wore  on  their  heads  the  fatal  pyramidal  bonnet  called  coroza.  The  man  was  naked 
tlown  to  his  waift,  and  expofod  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  plumpncfs  which  could  be 
attributed  to  notliinp  but  the  lucrative  and  extenfive  fale  of  his  powders. 

The  procclTion  was  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Co,roiru(.lo,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Duke 
■of  Medina  Celi,  who,  in  quality  of  Algualil  Mayor,  prefid'od  at  tlie  ceremony.     lie  was 
followed  by  feveral  grandees  of  Spain,  aflociates  of  the  Holy  Otlice,  and  other  ofiicers  of 
the  tribunal.   The  windows  were  filled,  and  the  Itreets  thronged  with  curious  fpectators. 
The  triumphant  entry  of  a  iiero,  returning  to  his  country  after  having  liwed  it,  could 
not  have  been  more  pompous  than  the  ceremony  of  which  a  vile  criminal  was  the  ob- 
ied  ;  and  this  fpedacle  by  which  curiofity  was  fo  much  excited,  unlike  to  others  of  the 
iame  kind,  offered  nothing  which  might  wound  feiifibility.     Never  was  a  fentence  fo 
well  dcferved  executed  with  greater  mildnefs.     The  criminal  (lopped  from   time  to 
time,  and  fcarcely  did  the  executioner  touch  his  flioulders  with  the  whip,  when  fomc 
charitable  hand  prefented  him  with  a  glal's  of  SpaniHi  wine  to  enable  him  to  finifli  his 
career.     It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  Holy  OlTice  had  never  exerciied  greater  feverity. 
In  facl,  this  tribunal  (I  averred  it  in  1789,  and  repeat  it  in  1803,)  is  far  from  being 
fo  dreadful  as  in  other  countries  it  is  generally  believed  ;  I  fliall  not  become  its  apologift 
by  dating  that  our  l.ttrcs  dc  aicbel  were  formerly  equally  revolting  ;  neither  fliall  I  ex- 
cufe  it,  by  Hating,  that  in  the  eye  of  philofophy  in  that  nation  which  palled  for  the  moft 
enlightened  and  humane,   for  eighteen  months  together  we  have  witnefled  the  mod 
fliocking  reprefentation  of  judicial  iniquity  that  ever  (lained  the  page  of  hiilory.     It  is 
not  by  citing  fuperior  atrocities  that  the  fmaller  can  be  mitigated,  I  fliall  therefore  own 
that  the  forms  of  the  Inquifiiion  are  terrifying,  even  to  thofe  who  are  perfuaded  of  its 
equity.     Profecutions  arc  carried  on  w  ilh  the  greated  fecrccy  ;  the  advocate  granted  to 
criminals  to  make  their  defence  cannot  fprak  to  or  fee  them  but  in  the  prefencc  of  the 
inquifitors.     But  the  mofl  odious  proceeding  of  all  is,  that  when  the  depoiltlons  re- 
ceived againfl  any  perfon  accufed  are  communicated  to  him,  the  names  of  the  accufers 
are  carefully  concealed.     If  the  Holy  Oilice  were  to  profecutc  criminals  publicly,  and 
name  and  confront  their  accufers ;  were  it  to  allow  them  every  means  of  proving  their 
innocence,  would  its  laws  be  lefs  obferved,  or  would  the  facred  interefts  committed  to 
lU  care  be  lefs  attended  to  ?     Let  it  not  be  laid,  that  moll  informers  would  be  reflraincd 
by  a  falfe  flianw  by  the  fear  of  expofing  themlelves  to  the  indignation  of  the  public  ;nd 
the  nfentment  of  the  accufed.     No,  lurely  the  Holy  Oilice  dare  not  avow  an  apprc- 
henfion  led  its  viclims  fliould  be  fewer  !     Is  that  God  which  it  worfliips  fo  thirfly  of 
human  blood,   fo  covetous  of  guilty  perfons  and  victims  ?     If  this  were  his  religion, 
never  was  a  more  dreadful  prefcnt  to  mortality. 

I  am  w  illing  to  allow  to  tiiofe  w  ho  confider  this  as  the  only  true  religion,  that  its  pure 
dotiUine,  and  a  refpcd  for  theworlhipof  its  followers,  are  conducive  ;o  public  happi- 
nefs  and  tranquillity;  and  that  fuch  as  prefume  to  make  violent  attacks  upon  either  arc* 
defcrving  of  being  reflrained,  and  even  jitininv-d.  —  Hut  gratitude  towanis  benefa(Jtors, 
fidelity  of  fervants  to  their  mailers,  charitable  indulgence  towards  our  fellow-creatures; 
h  the  excitife  of  thefe  virtues,  inquilitors,  lefs  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  Oumipotencc 
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tfian  orthodoxy  ?  and  would  the  caufe  of  the  Almighty  fufFer  from  motives  powerful 
as  thefe  preventing  accufations  ?  ' 

BtTides  how  do  other  tribunals  find  means  of  detefllnjr  the  guilty  ?  The  public  body 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  profccute  offences,  is  it  infufficient  to  difcover  thofc  whofe  apprehen- 
fion  is  neceflary  for  the  fake  of  fociety  or  religion  ;  and  is  it  common  for  crimes  againft 
either  of  thefe  to  efcape  the  fword  of  juftice? 

And  as  for  fuch  as  might  efcape  without  the  concealment  of  the  witnefs  whofe  indig. 
nation  they  may  have  incurred,  does  not  the  publifhing  of  their  tranfadions  or  language 
occafion  more  real  injury  to  religion  than  what  their  being  left  unpuniflied  could  poflibly 
do  ?  And  when  the  God  you  worfhip  (I  was  about  to  fay  that  you  traduce,),  curfed 
*'  the  man  who  firft  invented  fcandal,"  did  he  not  intend  to  include  the  publiflier  of 
fcandal  ? 

Thus  in  cafe  .  my  having  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Office,  thus  fhould  I  addrefs 
myfelf  to  it.  But  I  would  acknowledge  at  the  fame  time,  with  no  expectation  of  dif- 
arming  it,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  doing  homage  to  truth,  that  the  Inquifition,  if  its 
forms  were  overlooked,  and  the  object  of  its  in(litution,  might  be  cited  as  a  model  of 
equity.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  malice  of  a  fecret  enemy  is  fufficient  to  call  down 
its  vengeance ;  it  condemns  no  one  upon  the  teftimony  of  one  accufer,  nor  without  dif- 
cufling  the  proofs  of  the  charges.  Serious  and  repeated  crimes  ;'re  neceflary  to  incur 
its  cenfures  ;  which,  with  a  little  circumfpedtion  in  words  and  conduct  relative  to  religion^ 
may  be  avoided,  and  men  live  as  little  molefted  in  Spain,  as  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

I  will  fay  more,  during  my  lafl:  flay  in  Spain,  which  was  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  a 
year ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  once  heard  the  name  of  the  Holy  office,  nor  was  I 
able  to  obtain  one  other  finglc  anecdote  to  add  to  the  horror  to  which  I  had  devoted  it, 
notwithftanding  the  apologetical  manner  with  which  I  was  reproached  with  having  fpoken 
of  it.  Not  that  at  the  time  I  fpeak  of  (179a  and  1793)  it  had  become  lefs  rigid  ;,  but 
more  immediate  objeQs,  more  imminent  dangers,  the  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of 
our  revolutionary  principles,  called  for  and  fcemed  to  abforb  all  the  faculties  of  the  Spa- 
ni(h  government.  Pcrfccution  was  Icfs  extended  towards  the  atheiflical  I'rench,  than  thr; 
French  Imbued  with  maxims  formidable  to  defpotifm,  and  too  much  inclined  to  the 
propagation  of  thorn.  The  Alcaldes,  the  Corrcgidors,  the  commandants  of  towns,  the 
governors  of  provinces,  all  had  become  political  inquilitors  more  vigilant  and  far  more 
formidable  than  the  reverend  fathers ;  fo  that  the  latter  relying  upon  the  active  zeal  of 
their  rubllitutcs  fecm  to  hold  vacation  for  a  period  of  time. 

It  was  confcquently  in  my  firft  journey  into  Spain  that  I  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  mat-erials  from  which  I  have  attempted  a  draught  of  the  Inquifition. 

I  mult  add  to  what  I  have  before  obferved,  that,  of  all  flrangers,  the  French  have 
been  conilanily  the  principal  objcfcs  of  its  reft lefs  vigilance.. 

'I  he  troublefomc  zeal  of  many  of  its  commilVaries  in  the  provinces,  occafions  them 
to  be  perfccutcd  for  the  flightcll  matter,  frequently  diflurbing  the  quiet  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  domiciliary  vifits  for  the  purpofe  of  fcizing  licentious  prints,  or  prohibited 
books  J  oftciitimcii  it  is  true  this  excels  of  zeal  is  condemned  by  tlic  court,  or  the  grand 
inquiiitor,  which  ofiicc,  during  the  lad  and  the  prelcnt  reign,  has  been  uniformly  occu. 
pied  by  prelates  of  luile  and  moderation.  1  have  feen  i'ome  fpccimcns  thereof,  one  of 
the  molt  linking  of  which  is  the  following. 

About  lihetn  years  ago,  fome  French  merchants  at  Cadiz,  having  received  a  con- 
fignmi  nt  of  leather  from  one  of  our  manufactories,  were  much  alarmed  at  feeing  the 
officers  of  the  Inquifition  enter  their  huufcs.     They  defircd  to  fee  the  leather  newly  ar. 
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rived  and  having  obferved  that  it  bore  the  image  of  the  holy  virgin,  which  was  the  mark 
of  the  manufafture,  exclaimed  againfl  the  profanation ;  remarking  that  the  leather 
being  intended  to  make  fhoes,  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  Chrift  ran  the  hazard  of 
being  trodden  under  foot,  and  confequently  it  was  confifcated.  The  aflair  was  referred 
to  the  fupreme  tribunal  at  Madrid.  The  charge  was  made  out  and  was  for  fome  time 
in  my  pofleflion,  for  the  merchants,  much  alarmed,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  by  means 
of  their  ambaHador.  The  court  and  the  tribunal  received  the  complaint  in  the  manner 
it  merited.  The  officers  of  the  Inquifition  were  enjoined  not'  to  molefl  ftrangers 
under  fuch  trifling  pretexts,  and  the  merchants  recovered  their  leather  without  further 
trouble. 

On  other  occafions,  ftili  more  recent,  the  minifler  and  the  grand  inquifitor  himfelf, 
have  protedilcd  the  inhabitants  againft  tiie  cavils  of  the  fubalterns  of  the  Holy  OfJice. 
At  Barcelona  they  attempted  to  give  didurbance  to  a  French  houfe,  bocaufe  its  meinbci  s 
were  Proteflants ;  and  when  it  was  obferved  to  them  that  the  EnglKh  and  other  northern 
nations  were  tolerated  in  Spain,  notwithftanding  they  were  heretics,  they  aniwered,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  the  only  one  in  France.  The  caufc,  however,  of  this  perfe- 
cuted  houfe  was  no  fooner  brought  before  the  court  than  it  was  gained. 

In  fine,  though  it  mufl  be  admitted  that  bigotry  is  more  prevalent  in  the  provinces 
than  in  the  capital,  no  great  inconveniences  can  ever  arife  from  it ;  becaufe  the  fontences 
of  the  provincial  tribunals  have  no  force  until  they  have  obtained  the  fandion  of  that  of 
Madrid,  which,  on  that  account,  bears  the  name  of  Suprcrtuu  Befidcs,  the  court  fcru- 
tinizes  more  ftridlly  than  ever  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Olllce,  and  certainly  not  with 
an  intention  of  increafing  its  feverity.  It  was  enaded,  in  1784,  that  when  the  office 
(liould  have  finiflied  the  profecution  of  any  grandee  of  Spain,  any  of  His  Majefly's  mi- 
nifters,  any  officers  in  the  army,  member  of  a  tribunal,  or  any  perlbn  in  place,  the 
■whole  proceedings  Ihould  be  laid  before  the  King  to  be  reviled  and  examined.  By  this 
law  the  principal  pcrfons  in  the  kingdom  have  obtained  an  additional  fecurity  againfl  the 
arbitrary  rigours  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  was  calculated  to  de- 
fend fhofe  who  cannot  want  protection  rather  than  thole  whofe  obfcurity  frequently  ren- 
ders their  complaints  ineftedual,  and  who  confequently  are  cxpofed  to  be  unjufUy  treated 
with  more  impunity.  But  whore  they  have  no  part  in  framing  the  laws  the  people  are 
almoll  every  where  either  forgotten  or  opprefled. 

The  Holy  Office  to  this  day  receives  a  certain  tax  from  each  vcflel  that  arrives  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  examination  it  is  authorized  to  make  in 
order  to  fee  that  the  veflel  contains  nothing  that  may  bo  oftLnfive  to  religion,  'i'lie 
fearch  has  for  a  long  time  been  ncgleded,  but  the  duty  is  (Ull  paid  to  the  office.  Were 
this  the  only  complaint  againft  the  Inquifition,  we  ffiould  eafily  he  reconciled  to  it. 

In  I ;  89  1  concluded  this  long  article  on  the  Inquifition  with  a  hearty  dcfire  that  the 
fovoreigns  of  Spain  might  confider  themfelves  fiifficiently  lure  of  the  fubmillion  of  their 
fubjecls,  of  the  watchfulncfs  of  their  temporal  courts,  and  of  the  enlightLMKd  zeal  i;f 
its  prelates,  to  make  this  tribunal  wholly  unneccflary.  I  am  howevtr  appreiienfive  that 
after  what  has  happened  latterly  in  Europe,  the  object  of  my  defire  is  wider  of  its  com- 
pletion than  ever.  I  fear  that  fovereigns,  however  wife  they  may  be,  from  a  jealouly 
of  a  diminution  of  their  authority,  will  fofter  more  than  ever  fuch  fupports  to  their 
empire  (fliakvn  by  the  violent  convulfions  which  have  happened)  as  may  yet  remain; 
and  that  they  will  gain  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  inllitutions  which  tend  to 
prevent  the  diforders  of  irreligion  from  the  excefles  of  llio  loole  phiiofophy  which  in 
France  has  exceeded  all  bounds.  There  appear  more  than  one  ground  for  this  opinion. 
Since  the  eflablifliment  of  peace  between  Spain  and  France  priells  have  again  acquired 
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their  priftine  afccndancy,  the  profefforfliips  of  public  right  have  been  aboliflied,  and 
the  works  of  Macanay  on  the  Inquilition  have  been  reprinted.  Whether  to  preferve 
quiet  it  bo  advantageous  to  muzzle  and  hoodwink  a  generous  nation— whether  it  be 
a  fafer  way  to  conduft  it  through  the  paths  of  darknefs  than  by  atfording  the  ufe  of  the 
light  of  reafon — whether  in  ftiort,  to  ufe  the  language  of  defpotifni,  a  moderate  govern- 
ment be  not  the  moft  proper  one  for  protefting  the  governed  from  the  explofions  of 
liberty,  time  muft  difcovcr. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjed  I  (hall  take  notice  of  a  political  body,  which  many  ftrangers 
confound  with  the  Inquifition,  but  which  has  no  other  relation  with  it  than  their  common 
epithet.  > 

This  is  ihefaijta  hcrmandad^  much  fpokon  of  in  Spanifh  novels ;  it  is  no  more  than  a 
confraternity,  difperfcd  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Callile,  whofe  objefl:  is 
to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the  country  by  apprehending  thofe  who  didurb  the  public 
peace.  It  is  fubordinate  to  the  council  of  Caftile,  from  which  it  receives  its  regulations. 
One  of  the  ftrifteft  is  that  which  prevents  its  jurifdidion  from  extending  to  cities.  The 
principal  detachments  from  it  are  at  Toledo,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Talavera. 

Let  us  refumc  what  remains  to  be  faid  reipecling  the  interior  adminiflration  of  Spain. 
We  began  with  the  council  of  Caftile  which  lead  us  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to 
Icgiflatton,  and  finally  to  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office.  In  the  fucceeding  volume  we 
fhall  take  a  view  of  the  other  different  councils  of  the  monarchy. 
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Chat:  l.-^CouncU of  ^nance of  Spain. — Taxes. 

WE  are  now  about  to  enter  thevaft  r  ireer  of  finance,  revenue,  imports,  debts  of 
the  ftate,  public  debt,  &c. — tirefome  career,  which  frequently  exhaufts  the  pa- 
tience of  the  minifter  who  has  to  levy  the  taxes,  and  more  frequently  that  of  the  per- 
fons  who  have  to  pay  them ;  a  barren  fubjedt,  which  poffibly  may  weary  many  of  my 
readers,  on  which  account  I  (hall  be  as  Ihort  as  exactitude  will  allow. 

The  finance  department  in  Spain  is  under  the  diredlion  of  a  fovereign  permauent 
council,  called  El  confcjo  de  Hacien. '  /. 

This  Jical  Hacienda,  the  name  o  which  infpircs  a  fort  of  terror,  does  not  badly  re- 
femble  the  cave  of  the  lion  defcribeu  by  La  Fontaine  : 

' Towards  this  cave 

I  trace  full  many  a  fooillep  go,  but  none 
Of  bcall  reluming. 

The  fuprcme  guardian  of  the  Real  Hacienda,  the  council  of  finance,  is  as  well  as  that 
of  Caftile  divided  into  feveral  chambers,  or  Salas,  la  fala  de  govicrno,  fala  de  jujliciay 
fala  de  milloncs,  and  la  fala  de  la  imica  contribttcion. 

Their  names  fufticiently  indicate  their  funftions. 

The  contaduria  vmyor  is  a  fort  of  chamber  of  accounts  whofe  decifions  are  fandlioned 
by  la  fata  de  jiiflicia. 

It  mull  not  be  confounded  with  la  contaduria  de  valorcs,  a  particular  office  whofe  bn- 
finefs  it  is  to  keep  an  account  of  the  rental  of  the  kingdom,  of  grants,  and  privileges. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  complicated  than  the  forms  which  are  to  be  gone  through  in 
pafling  the  difiVrcnt  offices  before  you  attain  the  royal  treafury— forms  which  owe  tlioir 
origin  as  mucli  to  a  lakitary  mill  nil]:  as  to  chicanery.     Woe  to  creditor,  woo  to  tlic 
lolicitor  who  has  to  trace  the  w  indings  of  this  labyrinth. 

The  royal  trealure  is  kept  by  two  general  treafurers,  who  are  alternately  in  office  for 
n  year,  and  pafs  the  vcar  thev  are  out  i-f  oftice  in  clearing  their  accounts. 

'Ihree  general  directory  recvive  the  royal  rents,  and  have  under  them  the  collectors, 
and  coiiimillioricrs  of  duties,  and  their  numerous  fifcal  agents,  a  legion  formidable  for 
its  number  and  its  talents,      iherc  are  none  in  their  way  in  Europe  fuperior  to  thefe 
people ;  if  they  were  as  incorruptible  as  they  arc  vigilant  they  might  be  taken  for  models. 
I  had  occafion  on  n.^    ■  -^  journey  to  Spa!  \  to  appreciate  ihe  value  of  this  clafsof  Spa- 
niards; and  on  my  retui  ;  \-\  1792  1  perceived  to  my  coll  and  that  of  a  number  of 
ajif.......  :.    f  whom  I  was  the  :r.     n,  that  it  l.ad  yet  made  improvement  towards  fifcal 

perfedion.  Eveiii.\,  augmenting  ihe  animofiry  of  the  underlings  of  office  towards  the 
French,  tended  to  (harp.n  their  intei  meddling  gerius,  which  at  times  was  at  'w&ne  plus 
ultra.  Whenever  defirous  of  comforting  myfelf  tor  having  no  longer  any  relation  with 
Spain,  1  have  but  to  recolleft  its  adminill  rators  of  the  cuftoras,  its  judges  of  fmuggled 
gouds,  and  infpedl  its  whole  tribe  of  tax-gatherers. 

Let  us  examine  how  much  arrives  at  this  treafury,  fo  well  defended  againft  befiegers, 
fo  frequently  pillaged  by  its  defenders ;  how  much  thefe  revenues  fo  harfhly  colledcd 
amount  to.  Up  to  1 7 1 4  all  the  revenues,  as  well  of  the  interior  as  of  the  culloms,  were 
farmed.  At  that  epoch  government  took  the  colleftion  into  its  own  hands.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  taxes  of  the  interior  were  farmed  and  continued  fo  until  1 7  2.  The  peo- 
ple fufFcred,  as  is  the  cafe  where  the  taxes  are  farmed  in  every  country.  Reprefentaiions 
were  made  to  Philip  V.,  which  ilated  all  the  irregularities  in  the  coUeftion.  I'he  repre- 
fentatitii  of  1734  may  be  found  in  the  Economia politica  de  Zabala  ;  and  in  the  infti- 
tute  of  Don  Martin  de  Loynaz,  that  of  1747.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  read  thefe  to  be 
convinced,  that  wherever  there  arc  men  there  will  be  abufes,  and  to  learn  the  leflbn  of 
being  ourfelves  lefs  atfedcd  at  thofe  to  which  we  are  witneffijs  orvidims. 

Campillo,  however,  who  had  pafled  through  all  the  offices  of  adminiftration,  and 
who  polfefled  firmncfs  and  cxtenfive  knowledge,had  frequently  afked  the  Spanilh  farmers- 
general  what  they  gained  by  their  farms;  according  to  their  own  accounts,  liiey  were 
conflantly  loofers.  Campillo,  determining  to  learn  the  truth,  fuddenly  put  fix  of  the 
twenty-two  provinces,  of  which  Caftile  is  compofed,  into  commiflion.  In  1747  the 
Marquis  de  la  Enfenada  extended  this  mcafure  to  the  remainder,  and  fince  tiiat  time 
nearly  all  the  collodion  of  Spain  has  been  managed  by  commillionery. 

Two  years  afterwards  Ferdinand  VI.  adopted  a  projed  which  had  often  been  agitated 
in  Spain,  that  of  converting  into  one  contribution  thofe  which  form  what  are  called  pro- 
vincial rents.  In  1749,  a  commiflion  was  cdablifhed  for  this  puipole,  under  the  name 
of  ^ala  de  la  Unica  Conth/nuicn.  It  employs  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  and  its  annual 
txpence  is  upwards  of  three  millions  of  livres  ( 1  25,000/.). 

Until  the  operations  of  this  chamber  fliall  have  aniwercd  the  purpofe  for  which  fo 
nxuch  care  and  money  have  been  applied,  the  defedive  form  of  the  chamber  of  iinaiice 
will  remain  ;  the  people  fufler  by  it,  and  good  tili/ens  loudly  complain  j  but  the  fove- 
reigns  i,i  the  prelcnt  family  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  remedy. 

The  finances  of  Spain  are  divided  into  two  dalles,  which  compole  almoft  all  the  re- 
venues of  the  King :  Gcmral  Rents  and  Prcriucia!  Rents. 

The  fti ft  aril'e  liom  duties  paid  at  the  frontiers  upon  merchandize  entering  or  going 
©ui  of  the  kingdom.     The  duties  arc  dilTcrcnt  with  refpcd  to  their  name  and  propor- 
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lion  in  different  provinces.     In  thofe  where  the  Moors  longcft  refided,  they  have  pre 
fcrved  the  Arabian  name  Alimiarifazgo,  firft  given  to  a  cuftoin-houfe  duty  that  has  been  ' 
fucceirivcly  increafed,  and  upon  which  the  Spaniards  have  {"peculated  more  or  lefs  ad- 
vantageoufly  with  commercial  nations.     It  is  ftill  known  by  the  fame  name  in  the  Canary 
Iflands,  where  it  produces  the  King  fix  percent,  upon  all  merchandize. 

In  moft  of  the  other  provinces  it  has  been  increafed  by  degrees  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
upon  every  article  of  importation  or  exportation.  In  Catalonia,  they  are  not  fo  mach 
as  four  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Notwiihftanding  its  privileges  in  Navarre,  a  duty  is  paid  of  five  par  cent,  upon  every 
commodity  entering  iis  exterior  frontier,  and  three  and  a  half  on  exportation. 

Hence  it  already  appears,  that  the  finances  of  France  were  not  the  only  ones  which 
were  complicated,  different  in  different  places,  full  of  exceptions,  and  expofed  to  the 
caprice  of  colleclors.  What  I  have  mentioned  is  but  a  flight  flietch  of  the  complica- 
tion of  thofe  of  Spain. 

Befidcs  thefe  general  laws  which  extend  to  the  greatcfl  part  of  merchandize,  there 
are  feveral  articles,  fuch  as  cocoa,  chocolate,  fugar  and  paper,  which  pay  particular 
duties. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  general  rents  when  they  were  farmed  did  not  amount  to  fix 
millions  ?.nd  a  half  of  livres.  A  few  years  after  they  were  put  into  commiffion  they 
produced  ten  millions,  and  have  fince  rapidly  .increafed. 

In  1 78 3,  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  they  produced  a  total  of  ninety-fix  millions 
of  rials;  1784,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  1785,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and 
upwards. 

There  are  feme  other  duties  which  may  be  included  in  the  general  rents,  although 
diffe'-ently  collected,  and  their  produce  enter  not  the  fame  cheft ;  fuch  are 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  healthy  firft  eftabllflied  at  Cadiz,  and  fince  extended  to 
the  other  fea  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  duties  of  the  grand  admiral^  which  were  appropriated  to  the  treafury  by  Ferdi- 
nand V.  in  1748. 

Two  other  duties,  one  under  the  name  of  Lanzas,  the  other  of  Medias  Annatast 
which  we  have  fpoke  of  under  the  head  of  titles,  and  which  colleftively  in  1787  pro- 
duced 5,4Co,oco  rials. 

There/;/  of  -wools,  which  is  the  duty  paid  according  to  their  quality  on  exportation. 
It  was  farmed  at  lefs  than  12  millions  of  rials.  In  1777  it  produced  more  than  20  and 
in  1789  nearly  28  millions. 

The  produce  from  thefale  of  fait,  which  is  in  cflanco,  that  is,  exclufively  fold  for  the 
King's  account,  throughout  all  his  European  dominions.  This  tax  was  for  a  long  time 
very  unproduftive.  In  1785  it  fcarcely  yielded  16  millions  of  rials,  but  then  the  mca- 
fure  of  from  6olb.  to  Solb.  weight  was  fold  for  a  rial  (that  is,  2^d.  fterling,)}  but  the 
price  of  the  meafure  being  raifed,  it  produced  in  1780  about  56,000,000  rials.  It  h.is 
been  further  produftive,  from  the  war  having  caufed  the  price  to  be  augmented.  For, 
in  Spain,  to  the  injury  of  the  country  and  to  the  misfortune  of  its  inhabitants,  obiccls 
of  the  firft  neceflity  are  thofe  on  which  all  taxes  and  augmentations  are  impofed. 

In  other  rcfpecls,  the  price  of  fait  is  uniform  through  Spain,  with  an  exception  of 
fome  drawback  allorded  in  the  ports  for  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  the  fiflieries.  The  fall -pits 
ot  Andalufia,  and  the  dry  falt-piis  collectively,  are  infufficient  for  the  confumption  of 
the  kingdom ;  great  quantities  are  therefore  brought  from  Portugal.  Seizures  and 
executions  are  rare  in  Spain  with  refped  to  fait  j  the  avidity  of  the  treafury  being  lels 
rigorous  with  refpci^  to  this  article  than  otherp. 
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The  </i//v  on  tobacco  is  a  particular  branch  of  revenue  in  Spain.  It  has  been  collcfted 
by  commilVioners  ever  fince  1731,  and  has  a  particular  adminidration.  In  1785  there 
were  but  two  forts  of  tobacco  :  viz,  fmoking  tobacco  from  the  Brazils,  which  Portugal, 
by  virtue  of  a  contnift,  delivered  at  2  rials  per  lb.  and  which  the  King  re-fold  at  40 
rials;  and  tobacco  pulverized,  or  fnuft',  known  everywhere  by  the  name  of  Havannah, 
or  Spanifli  fnuff,  and  which  comes  from  Cuba.  The  King  pays  rather  a  higher  price 
for  this  than  for  Brazil  tobacco.  In  1785  it  was  fold  at  the  fame  price  of  40  rials  per 
pound  ;  from  the  fum  of  the  produce  of  the  fale  the  falaries  of  the  perfons  employed 
were  to  be  deduced,  and  the  expcnces  of  the  manufactories,  the  principal  of  which  is  in 
Seville  ;  all  which  charges  incrcafed  the  cod  to  the  King  per  lb.  to  8  rials. 

For  a  long  time  the  government  prohibited  the  ufo  of  all  other  kinds  of  fnufF,  called 
rappee,  to  ilidinguifh  it  from  the  real  Spanifli  fnud,  which  is  powdered  exceedingly 
fine,  and  coloured  with  a  kind  of  ochre  called  alnhiTUircn,  which  gives  it  its  tinge  and 
uncluofity. 

lufpiteof,  or  rather  on  accountof  the  rigorous  laws,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  perfons 
employed,  who  on  this  occalion  take  upon  thcndllvcs  to  behave  in  the  molt  infolent 
manner  towards  Urangcrs,  particularly  fuch  as  arrive  by  fea  ;  Spain  was  inundated 
with  fmuggled  tobacco ;  and  the  only  perfons  who  gained  by  the  prohibition  were 
thofe  who  fold  it  underhandedly,  charging  even  as  high  for  it  as  a  guinea  per  pound, 
in  order  to  cover  the  rifk  they  ran  in  thus  fatisfying  the  decided  tafte  of  men  for  what  is 
forbidden.  This  tafte  was  participated  by  all  clafles  of  Spaniards,  by  thofe  efpccially 
who  fhould  have  recommejided  abilinence  by  their  own  example.  The  members  of  the 
diplomacy  alone  were  exempt  from  the  regulation,  and  even  they  required  an  exprefs 
permiliion  from  the  minifter  of  finance,  for  allowing  the  entry  of  the  quantity  of  rappee 
roquifite  for  their  conlumpiion.  The  two  prodecelVors  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  had  a 
fettled  objection  to  the  ufe  of  this  tobacco,  which  had  fomewhat  of  mania  in  it ;  and 
fliould  any  about  them  have  prcfumed  to  take  it,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult 
for  them  to  efcapc  dif^race  •. 

At  length,  the  Spanifli  government  was  convinced,  that  the  only  mode  of  curbing 
this  addiction  to  fnuiggling,  was  to  caufe  rappee  fnutf  to  be  manufactured,  and  vend  it 
for  its  own  account.  No  nation  had  more  advantages  for  this  kind  r>f  fpcculition  than 
flic  hcrfdf  pofli'ill'd  :  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  iucceeded  in  the  greater  part  t  f  her 
colonies  ;  in  Mexico,  on  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  at  the  ifle  of  Trinidad,  and  particularly 
in  Louifiana.  i\s  for  Mexico,  in  which  country  the  culture  of  toliacco  was  not  begun 
before  1765,  the  King  in  1778  drew  /rom  it  four  millions  of  hard  piallrcs,  and  fix 
millions  in  1784.  Galvcz,  the  minilicr  for  India,  intindod  the  tobacco  of  Lo'aiilana, 
which  is  cheaper  and  bctt-.r,  fl)ould  furuilh  the  coniumptioa  of  Mexico,  and  by  dO;,;rocs 
the  red /)f  Spanifli  Anierica. 

The  fale  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  mod;  confiderable  branches  of  the  royal  revenue. 
In  1/76  it  amounted  to  more  than  87  millions  of  rials.  In  1777  to  81;  and  upwards. 
In  1784  to  about  73.     The  inlroduCiiion  of  rappee  fuufl'  rapidly  incrcaled  ihit.  receipt. 

•  Cl.arlcs  III.  hi'ir.filf  hafl  a  grcit  jr.dilrfiion  for  rapptc  fnufT,  but  only  InJiilijcil  his  inclination  by 
ftcaltli,  aiiil  [jartitul.idy  witiiic  (hontiiijj,  \.  lien  lie  laiaj^inid  li in; ft  11  Id  Ik-  iinnoticttl.  'I'lit  foliowinij  antcJottf 
wiil  firvr  to  fliew  hdw  nuich  T'cidiuanil  \'I.  in  «i»hrr  rffpt  ts  hiit,ianr  and  j;oi/d  ii.ituu.!,  w:i3  loo'  cd  upon  an 
fcMrc  towards  thofe  wiio  intiinijcd  the  laws  relative  to  proftiibtd  tobai'io.  One  day  in  bis  prelencc,  a 
ijrindce  c,f  ^pain  drew  a  fmilf-box  from  bis  poci.et  f(dl  of  lapjjcc.  The  King  c;.ll  .i  threatening  look  upon 
liim  ;  v> hen  the  Frrhih  anibafTudor  ( M.  dc  1  )iiia8  '  piri:eiv(d  il,  an  1.  a  '.kaiiciin;  towards  the  Span  1(1;  nuole- 
nian,  cxclai^ned,  ''  V'l  !  il  it  your  r.'.-t.'Icnry  ii/v  L  ii  my  /nwf-iior,,  /  eou/  hr.l  ll.hik  tuhal  Ini  I  bcomi  of  it  "  This 
fortunittc  eupcdicot  rc!ci:[cd  ihc  (lebncjuciit  fioai  lii>  cnibarrali'iucut;  and  diljictfed  the  anger  of  the  King. 
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In  1787  it  amounted  to  129  millions,  and  fmce  the  lift  war  it  mull  have  been  much 
more.  '1  he  King,  in  order  to  mn  t  the  current  expcnces,  having  been  obliged  to  aug- 
ment the  greater  part  oi'  the'  indiiLdt  taxes,  railed  the  price  of  rappee  from  26  rials  the 
pound  to  4:.     Poflibly  this  augmciitution  will  long  furvive  its  origin. 

Many  Ions  of  rappee  are  manufaftured  in  Spuin,  fome  of  which  are  equal  to  the  fnuft's 
of  other  countries  ;  this  however  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from  being  fought  after  with 
nearly  as  gro"  vidity  as  before,  having  a  double  attradion,  in  being  prohibited  firli, 
and  fecondly  in  being  lefs  dear. 

There  are  alfo  other  articles  in  cjlanco  befides  fait  and  tobacco.  Thcfe  are  lead,  gun- 
powder, cards,  Spanilh  wax,  and  Ihimpcd  paper.  Brandy  and  other  fpirituous  liquors 
are  not  properly  in  cjlanco.  The  faleof  them  has  been  free  throughout  the  kingdom 
(ince  17-16  ;  but  the  following  year  the  council  propofed  to  eftablilh  a  magizine  for  the 
King's  account,  and  nv'ft  people  prefer  purchaling  there  becaufe  the  liquors  are  better 
and  cheaper.     Such  a  monopoly  is  commendable,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  admired. 

I  omit  feveral  other  fmall  impofitions,  the  detail  of  which  would  exceed  the  bounds 
prefcrihed  to  my  work. 

But  the  molt  reprchenHble  part  of  the  taxes  of  Spain  is  the  provincial  rents  :  a  fpecies 
f,f  iinpofl:  which,  cliivfly  ivJliiig  upon  the  conlumption  of  the  moft  necelTary  articles, 
burdens  thi^  people,  and  is  one  of  the  (;reatc(l  obdaclcs  to  induftry.  For  two  ages  and 
more  the  good  citizen  has  exclaimed  againlt  this  impoft.  Government  is  indeed  con- 
vinced of  its  impropriety.  The  minifter  C.ampillo  conceived  the  project  of  a  total  reform, 
but  was  difmaycd  by  the  trouble  an  I  the  clanger  it  prefented.  La  Knfenada,  one  of  his 
fuccefibrs,  with  greater  power  and  more  courage,  went  a  little  farther,  but  we  have  feen 
his  uhica  contribucion  is  only  yet  a  project.  Unhappily  the  fydem  of  Spanilh  finance  de-  ■ 
pends  on  circumftances  which  it  would  b'e  neceilary  to  change  for  its  amelioration. 
Befides  which,  the  continual  urgency  of  (late  necefaties  has  never  perniitted  government 
to  rilk  the  fecurity  of  its  revenues  by  experiments  which  might  create  confufion,  or  the 
fuccefs  of  which  might  be  dubious.  We  have  feen  in  France  what  it  coft  M.  Turgot 
and  M.  Neckar  to  plan  a  fimilar  reform.  To  produce  it  in  Spain  favourable  opj)ortuni- 
ties  are  neceilary,  and  a  fovcreiini  and  iitinillcrs  who  fliould  not  be  alarmed  at  the  cla- 
mours ever  excited  by  innovations,  or  a  French  revolution  would  enfue.  But' it  is  not 
every  country  which  is  alike  difpoled  to  provoke,  nor  equally  fufceptible  of  bearing  on.- ; 
and  if  Spain  be  d' itined  to  experience  this  happinels,  or  this  fcourge,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  caufe  will  be  its  liuances.  Thole  who  are  the  greatell  fuQlrers  are  too 
widely  diiperfed,  too  ignorant,  have;  too  few  means  of  communication,  and  are  confe- 
qucntly  too  eafy  to  be  kept  in  reflraint,  either  by  a  military  force  or  the  clergy,  for  go- 
vernuKnt  to  fear ;  and  France  has  ;,ivcn  a  lelVon  to  fovereigns  which  they  will  not  fail 
to  profit  liy,  fo  as  not  to  negkcl:  the  two  lupports  in  their  polieflion  for  upholding  their 
auihority,  the  fuord  and  the  gown.  The  n\o:l  moderate,  the  molt  beneficent  will 
doubtlelt.  endeavour  to  render  their  yoke  fupiiurtable.  They  v. ill  l.ll'.n  the  burthen  of 
taxes,  will  avoid  giving  caule  of  complaint  to  their  fubjecls  ;  but  ihoy  will  take  cfpecial 
care  not  to  invite  them  in  a  fatheiiy  numner,  to  come  and  prelciu  iheir  quires  of  fufler- 
ings  ;  and  the  States  General  of  I'rance  have  dealt  a  death-blow  to  tlie  Cortes  of  Spain. 

Until  fume  circumllancrs  may  operate  a  reh;rm,  the  fubjecls  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy 
.-xre  cxpoled  to  a  moli;  dedrucUve  lyllem  of  taxation. 

'jhc  pn.vinciiil  rents  are, 

ill,  1  he  produce  of  a  duty  upon  wine,  oil,  meat,  vinegar,  candles,  Sec.  Philip  11., 
overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  ruinous  cnterpiiLs  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  his 
ambition,  propofed  it  to  thj  Cortes  ia  1500,  who  confciited  upon  couditiunsj  moft  of 
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which  have  been  violated.  This  grant,  which  has  fince  been  rencwc J  every  fix  years,  and 
has  had  dillereiit  augmentations,  is  called  tlie  fcrvif.o  dchs  tidHoncs,  hecaufe  it  was  levied 
to  raiie  a  certain  number  of  millions  ot  ducats.  I'his  iinpolt  is  collected  in  two  modtfi, 
cither  iniinediately  by  the  coiinnillioncrs  of  (inanco,  or  by  way  of  fubfcription ;  nor  en- 
cabcztvniaitos. 

'J  he  fecond  tnethod  has  only  the  advantage  of  diminifliinp;  the  number  of  perfons 
employed  by  the  trcafury  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  more  oppreflivo  to  the  people.  The  con- 
tribution for  which  many  cities,  boroughs,  and  coiinnunities  fubfcribc  is  arbitrarily  ex- 
afted  by  the  magiftracy  of  each,  who  ellablifh  a  public  magazine  or  warehoufe,  {abiijlo,') 
where  individuals  are  obliged  to  purchalc  by  nL/il  ihc  articles  fubjccl  to  the  duty.  The 
lower  dalles  of  people  who  cannot,  like  perfon>?  in  caly  circumltancos,  lay  in  a  Jlnck^ 
feel  all  the  weight  of  this  odious  policy.  Their  houlcs  are  foarchcd  to  fee  that  they 
confume  nothing  but  what  they  purchafo  Ironi  tl:e  abajlo  ;  hence  arife  opprtllive  prole- 
cutions,  which  fometimcs  to  thofe  lead  able  to  aflord,  caufes  their  proportion  to  be 
double  what  it  fhould  be  towards  the  fum  the  city  or  community  to  which  they  belong 
lias  fubfcribed. 

adly.  The  prmi/uial  rents  comprife  the  alcabalcy  a  duty  paid  upon  the  fale  of  all 
moveables  and  immoveables. 

This  was  firft  granted  by  the  Cortes  in  1 342.  It  was  then  but  a  twentieth  of  the  thing 
fold.  In  1349  it  was  increaled  to  a  tenth,  and  rendered  perpetual.  In  the  fixteentti 
century  it  received  four  additions,  each  an  hundredth  part ;  whence  it  received  the 
name  of  cUntos. 

Thefe  two  duties  united,  and  collected  together  under  the  common  denominations 
ci  alcabalc  y  cictitcs,  ought  therefore,  llriclly  fpeaking,  to  amount  to  fourteen  per  cent., 
but  they  vary  in  different  cities  and  provinc>.s  according  to  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
fovercign,  which  in  fomc  places  have  entirely  fuj)erfeded  them  ;  and  they  are  no  where 
levied  to  their  utmoft  extent.  According  to  Uitariz,  and  fuch  obfervations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  their  average  is  about  fix  or  feven  per  cent.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  modifications  they  do  not  prevent  the  tax  being  highly  burthcnfome  to  trade  and 
indurtiy, 

3dly,  The  tenias  reales  are  another  import  jointly  colleded  with  the  provincial  rents; 
it  is  the  two-ninths  which  the  court  of  Rome  fince  1274  permits  the  Kings  of  Spain  to 
receive  upon  all  the  tenths  of  their  kingdom.  It  is  received  in  kind  from  the  produce 
oi  the  earth,  and  is  afterwards  fold  for  I  he  King's  account.  This  import  fcarcely  pro- 
duces fix  millions  of  rials ;  and  would  be  fufceptible  of  a  confiderable  augmentation, 
did  not  government,  in  colledling  it,  trurt  to  the  unfaithful  ftatements  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  offices. 

4thly,  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  firvice,  and  its  fifteen  in  the  thotfand,  is  a 
fpecies  of  tax  paid  by  the  plebeians  only,  who  in  Spain  are  known  by  the  denomination 
of  ejiado  general.  It  is  collected  with  the  aleabale  y  cieni-.s,  according  to  an  afl'ed'ment 
made  by  the  tribunals,  in  proportion  to  the  known  property  of  each  of  the  contri- 
butorF. 

5thly,  There  is  befidts  an  import  upon  the  fale  oifuda  and  barillj,  with  fome  other 
particular  taxes,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  general  account. 

Lallly,  The  duties  of  entry  into  Madrid  form  another  fource  of  revenue  to  the  king  ; 
they  are  at  prelent  fanned  out  to  the  cunuuunity  ol  Gre/i.ios.,  at  feven  inilli(jns  and  a 
half  of  reals.  All  the  interior  contributions  of  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Claliile 
produce  about  1:0  to  140  millions  of  rials,  (or  ii^mcwhat  aboveone  million  four  hun- 
dred thoul'and  pounds  flcrlinj^). 

The 
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The  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  have  another  form  of  taxation.  They  are 
exempt  from  the  alcabah,  for  which  equivalent  duties  are  fubftituteJ  ;  they  pay  one  ge- 
neral  contribution,  which  each  city,  borough,  aiiJ  community  alTefles  proportionately  on 
its  inhabitants.  As  thefe  provinces  were  the  laft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Philip 
V.  that  monarch,  to  punifh  their  obltinacy,  deprived  them  of  a  part  of  their  privileges, 
and  ellablilhed  a  form  of  taxation  different  from  that  of  the  crown  of  Caftile.  But 
his  intention  was  evaded  ;  and,  in  hO.,  they  are  better  treated  in  this  refpeft  than  the 
refl  of  the  kingdom. 

The  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  are  befides  fubjeft,  like  thofe  of  Caftile,  to 
the  impofl  called  tercias  realct,  and  obliged  to  take,  at  a  fixed  price,  the  articles  fait,  to- 
bi'cco,  lead,  &c.  which  are  fold  for  the  King's  account.  Both  are  alike  liable  to  the 
bull  of  the  Crujcidf 

The  primitive  objpft  of  this  bull  was  to  grant  indulgencies  to  thofe  Spaniards  who 
fliould  contribute,  either  by  perfonal  fervice  or  lubfcription,  to  fupport  the  war  againft  the 
the  infidels.  The  deftinatii  n  of  the  produce  of  the  bull  is  (till  the  fame,  fiiKe  the  Spanifli 
monarchswho  receive  it  are  o'^lipied  to  apply  it  to  the  fupport  of  their  fortreflfes  andgarrifons 
upon  the  coall  of  Africa.  Until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  this  grant  of  the  court  of 
Rome  was  to  be  renewed  every  five  years  ;  a  fubjeftion,  of  the  inconvenience  of  which 
Phi'ip  V.  was  lufficiently  feiifibleon  three  diifcrent  occafions,  when  his  quarrels  with  the 
Holy  See  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  bull.  It  was  not  until  the 
con)padof  1753  that  it  was  made  perpetual :  fince  that  time  it  has  become  a  conflant 
fource  of  revenue  to  the  treafury  ;  and  if  Spain,  influenced  by  motives  of  policy  and 
humanity,  fliould  become  reconciled  to  every  infidel  nation,  as  flie  has  been  under  the 
prcieiit  rfiu;n  to  '.he  Ottoman  Port,  and  fome  of  the  Barbary  regencies,  this  tax,  though 
iaap  licable  to  its  original  purpofe,  would  not  the  lefs  continue  to  be  levied. 

The  p' ice  of  the  bull  is  fixed  at  zi  quartos,  about  14  or  15  fols  (yd.  or  7  Id.)  No 
Catholic  in  Sp.iin  can  difpenfe  with  buying  it  without  having  his  orthodoxy  l'ufp.:Qed. 
Provided  vuili  tl.'s  bull,  befides  the  indul^^encies  annexed  to  it,  be  has  the  liberty  of  eating 
meat,  with  the  con/ent  of  bis  pbyfician  and  confejfory  as  alfo  to  eat  e^gs  and  milk  onfajl  daysy 
and  during  Lent. 

This  fpecies  of  voluntary  taxation  is  received  by  the  magiftrate,  who  bears  the  title 
of  ComwiJJary-gencrai  cf  the  Cruzada  ;  it  produces  to  the  King  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
nullions  of  rials. 

The  clergy  are  not  exempt  from  it,  nor  is  this  the  only  tax  they  pay. 

In  the  firit  place,  they  are  in  part  fuhjed  to  that  of  los  millones  ;  but  to  this  it  is  no. 
ccfi'ary  the  popi-  iiioukl  confem  every  fix  years  by  a  brief.  As  there  are  many  places 
where  feparate  accounts  are  not  kept  for  ecclefiaftics,  they  pay  the  whole  tax  in  common 
with  the  laity ;  but  the  confumption  which  each  ecclefiallic  makes  in  wine,  oil,  and 
other  articles  fubjeCt  to  the  mitwnes,  is  carefully  efiimatcd  and  always  in  their  favour. 
In  this  manner  a  calculation  is  made  of  what  they  ought  to  pay  of  the  tax,  and  they 
arc  rcimburfed  whatever  tiicy  have  paid  above  tiiis  eilimaiion. 

But,  as  in  mod  cafes,  actual  lart  diliers  a  little  from  right,  the  clergy  pay  next  to  no- 
thin;.;-  of  the  /iii/Ion.s,  in  tlie  l'm,.ller  dillrids,  where  they  eafily  acquire  a  preponderance, 
and  the  weight  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  hojy  of  the  people. 

There  is  another  trifling  impoll  caWcd  fii/fidio,  to  which  ecclefiaftics  are  alfo  fubjed. 

But  the  greatell  contribution  levied  upon  rhvin  is  ihc  efciifado,  whici)  alfo  is  denomi- 
nated cafa  dezmira,  tcntlcd  Loufe,  becaule  it  confifts  in  the  right  granted  by  the  Holy  See 
to  the  Kings  ot  Spain,  to  appropriate  to  themlelves  the  moll  advantageous  tithe  of  each 
parifli,  as  well  of  the  crown  of  C.'.llile  as  tliat  of  Arragon.     This  contribution,  were  it 
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exactly  levied  and  collcdcd,  would  bring  a  very  coiiridorahle  fiim  t^i  the  iSpanifli  trcH' 
fury;  but  it  has  bocn  tnadL-  ati  objedl  ot'  Ipoculation  and  Uibfcnptinn,  which  has  con- 
fiderably  diminilhcd  its  produce.  Under  the  reign  of  KerdinanJ  V'l.  a  relolutiun  was 
taken  to  liircover  what  it  really  would  produce,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  was  for  fomcj 
yoars  managed  by  commillioncrs.  But  before  fuHicicnt  iulormaticn  was  obtained,  the 
Marquis  of  Squilacc,  coining  to  the  adminillration  of  finances  almofh  at  the  fame  time 
that  Charles  III.  afccnded  the  throne,  was  too  much  in  halle  to  farm  it.  And  notwiiii- 
flanding  it  was  proved  in  1 756,  that  for  the  crown  of  Callile  alone  it  might  be  ftated  at 
16  millions  of  rials,  the  minillcr  of  finances  farmed  out  the  whole  of  the  efiufado,  for 
Arrajon  as  well  as  Callile,  at  twelve  millions,  to  the  corporation  of  merchants  at  Ma- 
drid,  commonly  called  \.\\cGranios  ;  and  fince  then  a  part  of  the  clergy  have  obtained  a 
power  of  managing  it  on  their  own  accouni,  with  which  privilege  they  were  allowed  an 
abatement  of  one-third,  fo  that  in  1779  it  did  not  produce  more  than  ten  millions. 

Notwithllanding  thefe  reflridions,  if  we  obferve  that  the  tcrciiU  n\i/cs  are  dill  an  in- 
direiSl  impofl  on  the  clergy,  and  at  the  fame  time  recollect  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  have 
the  power  of  granting  penfions  upon  all  benefices,  even  to  a  third  of  their  produce,  we 
fhall  find  there  is  little  foundation  for  the  aiFcrtion,  that  the  Spanifli  clergy  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  cxpences  of  government.  Moreover,  fubfequent  to  the  war  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Bade,  with  the  permillion  of  the  Holy  See,  the  clergy  was  even  more 
heavily  taxed  than  the  reft  of  the  nation  ;  the  extraordinary  aflelTments  upon  it  on  this 
occafion  amounted  to  36  millions  of  rials.  This  preference  it  certainly  well  deferved. 
It  had  exerted  very  fuccefsful  efibrts  to  infpire  the  people  with  the  opinion  that  the 
caufe  of  God  was  ideatified  with  the  war  againfl  France.  I  have  been  fatisfadorily 
aifured  that  an  offer  was  made  by  the  general  of  an  order  to  the  King  in  1 79  ;,  to  raife 
a  corps  of  40,000  monks,  to  be  commanded  by  himfelf  •.  The  offer  was  howevi  r  not 
accepted.  But  the  Spanifli  clergy  not  being  admitted  to  ferve  the  facred  caufe  in  pcr- 
fon,  the  government  tiiought  it  reafonable  it  fliould  contribute  from  its  immenfe 
revenues. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  Spanifli  America  is  one  great  fource  of  revenue  to  the  royal 
trcafury,  but  hitherto  its  produce  has  been  but  trifling,  if  the  revenue  arifing  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  its  produce  into 
Old  Spain,  be  excepted. 

For  a  long  time  the  expcnccs  of  the  adminillration  of  thefe  immenfe  colonics  were 
rot  defrayed  by  the  revenues  they  produced  ;  and  it  is  only  fince  the  adminillration  of 
M.  dc  Galvez,  that  Mexico  has  yielded  a  furplus  by  the  ellabliflimcnt  of  the  farm  of 
tobacco. 

All  the  duties  and  contributions,  of  which  I  have  given  a  fuinmary  account,  produced 
in  1776  no  more  than  440,000,000  rials,  in  1784  they  produced  685,068,068,  in 
1787  only  616,295,657.  This  is  the  refult  t)f  the  account. given  by  Lirena,  the  minifter 
in  1789.  This  account,  which  will  lonaj  be  famous  in  the  hillory  of  Spanifli  finance, 
although  it  be  not  the  firft  i>f  its  kind,  vtt  defervi^s  fonie  notice.  Ltivna,  who  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death  was  confidcrcd  a  novice  ;  w  hofe  rapid  and  inexplicable  fortune 
caufed  in  1785  afloniflmicnt  mixed  with  indignation,  and  who  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  hatred  ot  the  public,  <  :,rned  by  his  rigidity,  his  violent  meafures,  and  his  per- 
Iccuting,  ungratciul,  and  vijK!i..tive  Ipint  ;  Lerena  was  however  firm  and  laborious; 
/'is  rta',//(^/ gives  fufticicnt  evidence  of  this.  The  new  King,  being  defirous  ot  eftablifli- 
ing  that  reform  in  hi^  finances  which  tlie  happinefs  of  the  nation  and  the  public  voice 
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rcqiiirod,  ordered  to  be  laid  before  him  an  account  of  all  the  fupprefliuns  that  coulj 
polfibly  take  place  of  nfliccrs  employed  in  collecting  the  taxes.  Lerena  in  liisaccompt 
began  with  an  afluranco,  that,  taking  the  diverlity  and  complication  of  the  impolts  hno 
coiifukration,  any  fupprillion  whatever  was  impracticable. 

In  order  to  prr.ve  tfie  inconvenience  which,  as  he  termed  it,  a  f'ififu!  ccmoiny  would 
crcallon,  he  cited,  on  one  hand,  the  example  of  Eri;;land,  which,  for  the  finipK;  branch 
t-f  th"  ciijhms^  hiid  nine  dirc6lors  with  large  falarie  •,  and  drev/  from  it  on  an  avcra^^c 
/3, 789, -".74  llerling,  (this  was  previous  to  the  ftrfl  war  witii  France,)  and^,  on  the  other, 
that  (.if  our  famous  ceneral,  who,  having  ncglcfted  to  appoint  infpctung  clerks  agreeably 
to  the  additional  convention  of  ifthJan,  1787,  for  the  purpoft;  rf  valuing  the  KngliO-i 
merchandize  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  to  be  imported  into  France,  the 
revenue  of  that  ccuntry  was  ilifrauded  of  two  or  three  mlllicns  of  livn.;-,,  and  Fr-.nce 
was  inundated  wiih  a  flood  of  F.nglilh  goods,  to  the  mateiial  injury  of  her  own  manu- 
faCloriis. 

It  hid  been  aflcrted,  that  the  fabrics  of  the  oflicer?  amounted  to  at  Icallcne  hilf  of  tiie 
taxes  coileded.  Lerena  affirmed  this  to  be  a  manifeft  falfehood  ;  and  proved  it  by  the 
foll()v\ing  detail : 

I  ft.  The  general  r:nts^  with  which  were  joined  thofe  ol\\\cadm\ra'tyx\\Ao'i  healthy 
pave  employment  to  994  perlbns,  who  coUodtcd  Rials        Rials i  59,108,172 

Whofc  falary  amounted  to  -  55375>'27 

i\nd  that  of  the  refguardo  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  that 

is  to  lav,  the  guards  for  preventing  fraud  -     5,501,322 

Colleiflively,  therefore,  the  amount  of  expcnce  was  -  10,876,449 

adly,  I'he  rent  cf  tobacc'j  and  fnuti"  produced  in  1 787  1 29,007,414 


i3.<53',53o 


2,416,580 


It  occupied  4,587  perlbns  at  a  falary  of 

to  which  is  to  be  added  the  allowance  of  10  per  cent. 

on  all  they  fold  granted  to  the  retailers,  in  number 

i3,6;c_  ."  -  - 

Making  a  total  of  expence  on  the  collection  of 

3uly,  'V\vi  provincial  ruit:.  amounted  in  1787  to 
3 1 50  perfons  employed,  caufed  an  expencc  of 
Larena  i'ru\.>!,  that  by  ufefui  reforms  which  he  had  eflecled,  this 

b'.i.ach  of  revenue  had  increaled  14,350,124  Rials. 

4thly,  The  rent  of  fait  produced 
It  tiuployed  1,515  people,  at  an  expcnce  of 

5thly,  The  revenue  from  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  wool 
produced 
And  the  falary  of  221  perfons  employed  in  its  colleQion  amounted  to 

6thly,  The  revenue  from  poxjJcr^  with  that  of  the  mines  of  copper 
on  the  Rio  Sinto,  and  that  of  the  manufactory  of  cards  for 
Spanilh  America,  produced 
Kmploying  290  perlbns,  at  an  expi'i\ce  of  -  • 

7thly,  The  revenue  fru  n  filphur  produced  • 

And  the  chan'es  on  it  for  its  8  collectors  was 

Sthly,  The  revenue  from  (piicLilvery  and  its  accefTories 
The  collectors  of  which  received  h>  per  cent,  on  the  amount 

gihly.  That  from  amis  for  Spain  produced 
And  the  9  clerks  were  paid  .  .  . 

vol..  V.  3  I 


16,047,110 

122,857,678'K 

9,974,085 


55.408,934 
4,676,844 

27,449,246 
635.943 


8,468,124 
1,116,452 

3<59.4«7 

i4'650 

436,844 

34,947 
1,072,649 

44,944 
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510.859,937 


»o5>43?.72o 
3»647.333 


40,483,248 
616,295,657 


After  iluis  prefeniing  a  general  detail  of  the  revenues  collefted  by  dlreftors,  and 
general  coiinnillarlcs,  Lerena  obfervcd,  that  the  pcrlbns  employed  in  the  different 
branches  amounted  to  10,729,  whofelalaries  were  -      ^       Rials     37,199,970 

which  formed  a  charge  upon  the  amount  received  of  about  7  rials 

13  maravedus  percent.,  that  amount  being  ^  ^     - 

To  thcfe  principal  fources  of  revenue,  21  other  articles  remained 
to  be  addeJ,  colieded  by  dilVerent  adminiftrators,  and  producing 
in  1787  -  -  -  • 

The  expcncc  of  their  colleflion  amounting  to  - 

making  ^bout  2  rials,  17  maravedus  per  cent. 

Recapitulating  the  preceding  articles,  the  expence  of  c':'le<5Uon 
altogether  abforbed  the  fum  of         -  -  -  - 

And  the  total  of  revenue  amounted  to  -   ^ 

So  that  the  coll  of  the  collection  was  in  a  ratio  to  the  amount    . 
of  6  rijJs,  1 4  mar.  per  cent. 

However,  to  this  was  to  be  added  the  expence  of  maintaining 
3,57 1  guards,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  fmuggling,  which  coft  1 1 ,002,645 

w  hich  added  to  the  preceding  fum,  made  the  entire  expence  of  col- 
lediott  -  ,  -  -  -  -  5'>485,893 

General  Recapitulation. 

Total  of  perfons  employed  in  every  (hape  -  • 

Amount  of  their  falaries  -  •  -  • 

The  whole  revenue         -  -  -  -  - 

Their  collcflion  confequently  coft  little  more  than  a  twelfth  part. 

Larena  farther  triumphed  by  comparifon  of  this  expence  to  that 
of  the  fame  defcription  in  England  and  France,  in  which  countries, 
faid  he,  there  are  no  doubt  a  fufficient  number  of  detraflors  of 
Spanifli  adminidration  ;  arid  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  appeared 
aitopifliing  to  the  Spaniards. 

•  At  this  time,  faid  he,  according  to  Smith,  the  revenue  of  England 
is.  ••««•> 

The  expence  of  colle£lion  -  . 

It  confequently  cofts  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

In  France,  the  revenue  of  1789  being  ... 

The  expence  was  -  -  -  •  • 

Thus  did  they  each  abforb  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue.  Lerena  added, 
that  on  his  coming  into  adminiftration,  Spain  had  an  annual  deficit  to  cover  uf  40  mil- 
lions of  rials  ;  that  he  had  augmented  its  revenue  mure  than  1 00  millions,  and  expedled 
Aill  to  increafe  it  50  millions  more.  Death,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  realize 
thefe  brilliant  hopes ;  and  the  expcnces  to  which  Spain  became  afterwards  fubjed  would 
otherwife  have  obliged  him  to  forego  his  plan. 

The  remainder  of  his  memoirs  is  but  an  apology  for  the  courage  and  a£livity  that  he 
had  difplayed  j  a  little  mafter-picce  of  arrogance,  in  which  he  is  neither  modell  with 
refped  to  himfelf,  nor  parfimonious  of  injurious  exprcdions  agalnft  the  great,  the  rich, 
and  the  ignorant,  in  which  clafles  alone,  he  aflures  the  King,  are  there  any  calumniators 
of  his  ad  miniit  ration. 

As 
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Rials 
505,586,474 
200,000,000 
127,000,000 


476,385.565 
210,000,000 
86,000,000 
372,346,884 
104,038,681 


As  a  rcprefcntation  of  the  rcvenaes  of  Spain,  tlierc  is  nothing  wanting  in  this  piece. 
A  difplay  of  its  debts  and  expenditure  is  however  a  defideratum  which  is  elfewhere  to 
be  fought  for. 

In  1776',  the  fum  of  itr.  expenditure  was 

Of  which  the  army  cofl  more  than  -  .  . 

And  the  navy  above  .... 

It  is  true  in  that  year  the  navy  incurred  the  greater  part  of  thia 
expence  in  a  very  (nort  war  with  Portugal. 

In  1777,  the  total  expence  was  -  .  - 

Out  of  which  'he  army  cod  more  than 

And  the  navy  but  little  above  ... 

And  as  the  whole  of  the  revenue  this  year  amounted  to  no  more  than 

There  was  confcquently  a  deficit  of  -  -  • 

Recourfe  was  ha*^  to  momentary  and  ruinous  expedients  to  cover 
a  part  of  this ;  but  as  at  that  time  the  government  was  employed  in 
preparations  for  a  war  which  fhortly  after  happened,  it  was  obliged 
to  adopt  means,  not  perhaps  the  bed  poiTibie,  but  the  moft  certain, 
by  increafing,  ift,  the  provincial  revenue 

adly.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Arragon 

And  3dly,  That  of  tobacco,  by        -  -  -  - 

But  the  produd  being  necef&rily  flow  of  receipt,  only  confequent, 
and  probably  over  calculated,  the  minifter  of  finance  was  obliged,  in 
1779,  to  extort  from  the  fociety  of  the  Gremlos  at  Madrid,  an  ad« 
vance  of  50  millions,  at  3I  per  cent. 

Thefe  meafures  yet  being  infufficient,  recourfe  at  length  was  had 
to  royal  notes,  of  which  we  fliall  in  future  fpeak  more  largely. 

In  1 784,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  expenditure  was 
and  the  receipt  by  extraordinary  means  was  made  to  cover  it. 

In  1786,  the  whole  revenue  of  Spain  was 

And  in  1 787,  as  we  have  before  ihewn 

But  the  amount  of  debt  was  -  . 

Let  us  proceed  to  detail  it,  and  advert  to  its  fource. 


30,000,000 

1 2,000,000' 
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Chap.  II. — Amcnt  and  modern  debts  of  Spain. — Gremios.— 'Royal  notes. — Projeils/or 

the  amelioration  of  the  finances. 

THE  fovercigns  of  the  Bourbon  family  inherited  from  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
debts,  called  Juros,  which,  however,  bear  but  a  moderate  intereft.  This  is  yet  a  charge 
to  the  (late  of  about  20  millions  of  riala,  (203,0001.)  the  payment  of  which  is  made 
from  diflcrent  branches  of  the  revenue. 

Philip  V.  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  45  millions  of  piaftres  (about  7,500,000!.  fter- 
ling).  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  VI.,  terrified  at  fo  enormous  a  burden,  and  hefitating 
between  the  fear  of  making  the  ftate  fupport  it,  and  the  fcruple  of  depriving  the  credi- 
tors of  their  right,  alTembled  a  junto,  compofod  of  bifliops,  minifters,  and  lawyers,  and 
propofed  to  them  the  following  quellion  :  Is  a  king  obliged  to  difeharge  the  debts  of  his 
prcdtccffor  ?  It  was  decided  in  the  negative.  Theconfcieuceof  His  Majefty  was  quieted, 
and  bankruptcy  refolved  on. 
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Ferdinand  VI.  carric.i  his  inconfdcrate  ccconomy  Hill  further.  "Wholly  employed 
in  making  favin;:;s,  he  fuftlred  every  branch  oi'  adminillration  to  languifii  ;  the  army, 
fortreires,  and  colonics  were  neirledod.  When  Charles  IJF.  alcended  the  throne  in 
1757,  he  founi!  in  the  royal  coillrs  upwar.ls  ol"  6,coo,oool.  ilerling,  and  thoii^^ht  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  repair  the  fatal  omiflion  of  Ferdinand  VI.  In  .  762,  he  paid  fix  p^r 
cent,  of  tile  tapiial  tiue  from  Philip  V.,  and  conlinueil  pning  annnnliy  ilie  lame  fur  live 
year3.  In  1  767,  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  The  following  year  fixtiea 
millions  (f  rials  were  difhibutcd  am(ine  the  creditors  ;  and  in  lylg,  the- expencts  of 
the  Hale  were  fo  ir.creaied  as  to  neceffitate  a  fuipenfion  of  further  dividends;  an  inter- 
ruption iiliich  gave  thefinifhing  flroke  to  the  crei'it  of  royal  effects.  Whillt  I  was  in 
Spain  the  full  time,  people  were  glad  to  fell  their  claims  at  a  lofs  of  eighty  per  cent. 

However,  there  are  Tome  opportunities  of  difpofing  of  them  to  greater  advantage. 
Sometimes  on  treating  with  government  upon  any  cnterprize  it  wifhes  to  favour,  a  certain 
portion  of  them  is  received  at  par.  They  are,  moreover,  received  in  payment  of  the 
>!iL\:'.'tis  (uvhUas ;  but,  except  ill  thefi,  particular  cafes,  the  claims  upon  Philip  V.  are  aU 
motf  of  no  value;  tluy  bear  no  interefl,  and  the  entire  liquidation  of  them,  if  ever  it 
fhould  take  place,  can  only  be  confidered  as  very  diltant,  particularly  to  foreigners. 
For  theni,  however  facred  their  claim,  however  po\verful  their  advocates,  they  muft 
feck  in  vain  for  exception  from  the  law  which  forbids  the  payment  of  foreigners  until 
fuch  time  as  the  nation's  creditors  be  wholly  fatisfied.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
foilm-,  ing  proof  rLJated  at  Madrid  :  A  valet  de  thambre  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  holder  of 
one  id  ihcie  feciiritics,  and  iuuvjinod  he  might  profit  by  the  favour  fhev/n  him  by  the 
King  10  obtain  an  exception.  Louis  XV.  wrote  with  his  own  hands  to  Charles  III.  re- 
quciling  lie  v.  (uiid  grant  it ;  but  the  Spanifh  Monarch  anfwered  the  King,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  r^  iui'e  his  reqiiell. 

CharKs  IN'.,  upon  Lis  acccflion  to  the  throne,  teflified  his  wifli  of  paying  the  debts  of 
Philip  V.  aiui  FerJii,aiul  VI.,  pointng  out  thofe  which  he  was  dcfirous  fhould  be  wholly 
paid,  and  tliofe  which  the  trealury  might  receive  in  payment  of  duties.  Scarcely  had 
thefe  meafurcs  been  fketched  out,  before  preparations  for  an  ufelefs  war,  and  Ihortly 
after  the  couCtqutnt  c  xpenci  s,  obliged  him  to  fufpend  them. 

So  many  abci rations  tmm  their  inirpole  cannot  but  have  greatly  weakened  the  credit 
*)f  the  Spanilh  );ovirnmeiit.  Of  this  Charles  III.,  whole  honell  nature  inf'pired  univcrfal 
efteem,  tv\ic'*  had  a  vixatiiMis  proof. 

In  17^5,  iiei  ndiavoiind  to  ojhii  a  loan  of  180  millions  of  rials  ^about  2,coo,ocol.). 
One  of  the  conditions  of  which  loan  was,  that  the  claims  upon  Philip  V.  fhould  be  re- 
ceived to  th.'  tuncf.'t  (if  a  third  of  the  fiiblcriplion.  This,  however,  did  not  raife  the 
value  of  ill--  claims  lo  much  as  was  ixpeded  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  i;  tic,  it 
had  fcarct'y  prodiicinl  1  2  millions  of  rials,  and  it  was  foon  afterwards  clofed.  foreigners 
were  unwillii  ;,'  to  expofe  thetnfelves  to  Irefli  hazards;  and  as  for  the  Spaniards  them- 
ftlves,  thty  are  in  general  fulpicious,  and  have  no  difpofition  towards  llock-jot)binfT. 
Thty  prefer  ;•.  inodirategain  to  hazanlous  /peculations  fo  eaperly  adopted  in  fonte other 
countries;  and  are  more  than  any  other  nation  attached  to  ancient  habits. 

For  a  long  time  pall,  far  from  being  tempted  by  foreign  Ipeculations,  they  ronfiim 
their  confidence  to  a  company  of  merchants  at  Madrid,  known  by  the  iiuine  oi CrumcSf 
which  we  have  alreaiiv  mentioned. 

The  treaiurc  of  th<'  Gnniios  is  a  kind  of  public  bank,  in  which  individuals  may  place 
their  money  at  tiie  moderate  interelt  of  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent.  'l'h<-  loun- 
dation  of  the  confidence  it  infpires,  is  the  conlUuit  fupport  which  government  has  given 
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the  Grcmio!;,  anil  the;  rcgnl  irity  with  which  they  have  always  paid  the  IntereH:  of  the 
cnpital  in  thi'ir  hands ;  and  ahhoiigh  they  may  have  hazarded  fpeciilutions  beyond  thv:ir 
ability,  and  they  be  continually  in  advance  to  government,  nothinj^  hitherto  has  (haken 
their  crf.dit,  Tiiey  hold,  as  we  have  ohferved,  the  farm  of  the  diitits  on  entry  at  Ma- 
drid, and  a  fniall  i)ortion  of  the  cfcufado  \  and  are  concerned  in  the  principal  manufac- 
tories in  the  kingdom.  The  government,  which  has  frequently  had  recourfe  to  them 
in  cafes  of  neceflity,  has  long  confidered  their  bank  as  the  chief  pillar  of  the  flate. 

Adm-niftration,  however,  has  lately  perceived  that  it  could  do  without  them.  Necef- 
fity  even  made  this  a  law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  the  ftate  no  longer 
having  at  hand  the  extraordinary  refources  required  for  the  maintenance  of  its  forcer, 
by  fea  and  land  in  both  hemif|)heres,  and  deprived  of  the  periodical  treafures  brought 
from  Spanifli  America,  which  it  was  unwilling  to  expofe  to  the  fcizure  of  Englifli  pri- 
vateers, thought  it  neceflary  to  make  ufc  of  a  refource,  until  then  unthought  of  in  Spain. 
It  made  application  to  fome  French  merchants  eftablifhed  at  Madrid,  and  negociated  by 
their  means  a  loan  of  nine  millions  of  piaftres,  (about  1,500,000!.  fterling,)  and  ilTued 
paper  to  the  amount  of  the  fame  fum.  I'his  was  divided  into  fixteen  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred bills,  or  vales  rcales,  of  fix  hundred  piaftres  each,  at  an  intereft  of  four  per  cent. 
Government  were  blamed  for  not  having  eftabliilied  at  the  fame  time  a  hank,  at  which 
thefe  bills  might  have  been  paid  in  calh  on  prefentation  ;  but  diipjfeable  fundi  woiiid 
have  been  requifite  for  fuch  a  meafure,  and  the  fimple  creation  of  paper-money  proved 
that  of  fuch  they  were  deficient. 

'i'he  court  was  blamed,  with  more  apparent  reafon,  for  having  negcciated  the  loan 
upim  difadvantagcous  term?,  which  betraying  its  cmbarrafTment  could  not  but  diminiiii 
public  confidence.  In  fad,  the  bankers  who  by  their  credit  realized  the  loan,  alked 
ten  per  cent,  commlflion,  and  obtained  it.  But  in  fuch  negociations  the  lender  calcu- 
lates his  riik,  and  the  borrower  his  necjlhtles  ;  hence  arifes  the  law  which  one  impofes 
and  the  other  n  ceives. 

However  this  may  be,  asfoon  as  the  negociation  was  made  known  of  the  motives  and 
fecurities,  alarm  became  general.  All  exclaimed  againlt  a  meafure  which,  faid  they, 
the  molt  extreme  dillrefs  could  fcarcely  excufe;  a  meafure  fometimes  taken  to  difcharge 
prtlhiig  debts,  but  never  to  contract  new  ones.  Foreign  bankers,  who  had  advanced 
their  money,  llat.'d,  through  the;  medium  of  Mr  Necker,  that  they  were  taken  by  fur- 
prizj,  and  intimated  deception,  Iteming  to  fufpefl:  that  tlie  Spanifh  government  had 
conceived  thr-  wdd  fcheme  of  re-imhurfing  them  in  paper,  or  the  ridiculous  hope  of 
giving  this  paper  a  value  out  of  Spain.  It  loll  not  a  moment  in  removing  their  fears, 
and  prt)ving  to  them  by  adual  reimburfements,  how  little  foundation  there  had  been 
for  alarm. 

Ki-verthelcfs  the  bills  circu'ated  in  Spain.  But  the  temptation  of  a  greater  intereft 
than  that  coinmonly  paid  for  ordmary  lublcriptions  was  not  fuflicient  to  give  them  ere 
dit.  F.very  pcrlbn  took  as  tew  of  them  as  poliible,  and  was  eager  in  pafling  them  again. 
In  courle  of  the  war  thev  w.^re  at  a  lofs  of  twenty-fix  per  cent.,  and  the  people  ex- 
claiu-i'd  luudly.  They  knew  not  that  at  the  fame  time  the  Americans,  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  almult  entirely  deflituto  of  coin,  law  their  paper-money  fall  to  forty  and  fifty 
jtr  cent,  it  was  not  forefccn  that  a  neighbouring  nation,  ftruggling  for  the  fame  caufe 
with  alinoft  all  I'.urope,  would  have  paper  of  which  four  and  five  hundred  Ihould  be 
givin  for  one,  and  yet  furvivc  the  crifi''. 

'I'liis  momentarily  critical  fituation  of  government  was  anew  triumph  for  x\\q  gvcmios. 
The  credit  they  enjoyed  was  iiicrcafcd  by  the  diffidence  with  \\hich  the  bills  were  re- 
ceived. 
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C'jivcJ,  Their  \irA\k  fccmcd  an  afylum  to  which  people  refortcJ  to  l(»lge  in  fecurlty 
tiu'  inonoy  t!;cy  tho'.ipjlit  expofed  to  danger  in  the  liauds  of  government. 

In  the  m^aii  ;iine,  the  noccnities  of  goveniu'ient  incrcafing  whh  llie  continuance  of 
til*-'  war,  new  bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  piaftres  were  iil'ucd  in  the  month  of 
I'-.'hniary  17S1  ;  in  (hort,  the  following  year  others  were  iil'ucd  in  bills  of  300  piafires 
r.-ici!,  to  the  amount  of  2  2 1,998,500  rials  (2,500,00'^  I. )•  Itf^  whole  del  i  of  ihi.uicfcriptiou 
thenamovmied  to  .♦31,998,500  rials  (about  5,ooc,cocl.  (lerling^  without  reckoning 
obligations  of  a  Icis  apparent  nature,  which  railed  it  to  near  800,000,000  of  rials 
(9,ojo,oo  '    flerling'). 

At  tho  iuie  tlie  firft  bills  were  iH'ued,  Charles  III.  engaged  to  withdraw  a  part  of  them 
annually  from  circulation.  But  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  been  obliged  to 
overburthen  his  people  by  an  augmentation  of  a  tax  on  fome  of  the  principal  nee  ?(l'arie3 
of  life;  at  the  return  of  peace,  he  preferred  alleviating  this  burthen,  to  keeping  his 
engagemenr  with  the  creditors  of  the  ftate;  and  it  was  not  before  the  month  of  June 
17^5,  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000  piaftres  were  withdrawn. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  public,  other  paper  was  iflued,  to 
the  amount  of  48,000,000  of  rials;  thefe  laft  bills,  it  is  true,  had  for  obj'jft  the  continua- 
tion of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  ferve  as  fecurity,  fo  that  this 
could  not  be  confidered  as  a  charge  to  the  ftate. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  alarm  which  the  real  paper-money  had  oxited  was  diflipated 
by  degrees.  The  royal  notes  were  taken  at  par,  and  at  the  clofe  of  1 786  they  began 
to  be  fought  after,  and  even  bore  a  premium. 

The  war  which  took  place  in  1793  made  frelh  emiflions  neceffary ;  yet  the  va/es  were 
at  the  inoft  critical  period  at  no  greater  difcount  than  25  to  30  per  cent. ;  which,  as  this 
kind  of  paper  is  deftitute  of  any  fpecial  fecurity,  if  the  precarious  guarantee  of  a  defpo- 
tic  government  be  excepted,  is  rather  a  mitter  of  furprize.  Towards  the  middle  of 
1796,  thefe  notes  upon  the  frontiers  were  ai  a  difcount  of  10  to  12  percent.,  while  in 
the  capital  they  were  at  no  more  than  6  to  8  per  c:nt.  lofs.  At  a  later  period,  when  a 
rupture  with  England  was  apprehended,  they  ftili  'o  18  percent,  difcount ;  and  it  was 
forefeen  that  in  cafe  of  its  taking  place,  ihe  lofs  upon  them  would  be  unlimited  *.  The 
amount  in  rirculation  at  that  'ime  was  1  49  d  millions  of  rials  (17,000,0001.  fterling)  ; 
and  far  frr.n  leflening  the  amount,  a  loan  took  place  in  1796  for  240  millions  more,  at 
5  per  cent. 

What  a  lelTon  fov  governments,  whether  monarchical  or  republican !  A  fufpenfion 
of  various  ufelul  enterprizes,  a  fpoliaiion  of  part  of  three  of  her  provinces,  the  death  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  ihoufand  of  her  lubjefts,  the  lofs  of  a  valuable  colony,  which  how- 
ever did  n<  t  in  truth  attain  proiperity  under  her  government,  an  increafe  of  taxes  and 
debt ;  thole  were  the  fruits  which  Spain  reaped  from  a  tranfitory  abanaoinneiit  of  its 
real  interclls,  in  ftriving  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  king,  and  the  violation  of  its  holy  re- 
ligion. At  the  inflant  of  war  being  relolved  upon,  1 1  was  witnefs  ;  >  the  general  enthu- 
fiafm,)  the  wl.ole  nation,  wiih  the  exception  of  n  ievv  enlightened  individuals,  partici- 
pated the  indignation  of  the  court.  Religious  r  inunitie;;,  grandees,  rich  proprietors, 
;<il  nude  it  a  duty  to  lecond  its  every  effort.  But  the  events  oi  the  war,  almolt  wholly 
unfortunate,  the  obllinacy  with  which  we  defended  a  caufe  that  the  Spaniards  at  firll 
confidered  fo  odious,  the  neccility  of  red  after  lucli  vinknt  agitations,  the  tardy  convic^ 

•  Id  ffir<f\,  thc^  ftll  5  percent,  (likount  in  i(Soi.  But  after  tlic  fi);»inK  of  pnlimiiiaiies  with 
Fnglaiul  tlicy  nife  i.tpiilly.  A-  early  as  l'>cj,  tliey  were  but  nt  jo  prrciiit.  ililn  iiiit  ;  iiml  In  tlit  nidiiil,  oi' 
\l<n\,  iliey  wen-  a'  AniHiTrfnm  ;it  nnly  ij  pir  cent,  lot's.  'I'iif  ariival  ot'll.c  tual'iirc  foloiijj  cxi>tctcil  tVo:ii 
Amctica  may  jioiiibly  raife  llitm  to  pjr. 
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tionof  the  flight  intereft  which  Spain  had  in  wpakening  a  neighbouring  ftate,  its  natural 
ally  ;  thei'e  coIlcQive  circiimftances  abated  its  prilline  warmth.  Indifference  with  re- 
lpe£t  to  the  war  at  firft,  and  fucceflively  impatience  brought  about  peace ;  and  never 
was  peace  more  looked  for,  nor  received  with  greater  tranfport  than  that,  tiie  bans  of 
which  I  was  charcred  with  ellablidiing  atFiguieres  j  and  which  was  definitively  fio^ned  ar 
Bafle  the  22d  of  July  1795,  between  the  French  republic  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

It  was  then  hoped  that  the  court  of  Madrid  vsould  employ  its  leifure  and  the  favings 
of  peace  in  repairing  the  brepches  effected  in  its  finance  by  a  war,  to  fay  the  beft  of  ir 
ufelefs  and  without  objeft.  But  (hortly  afterwards  a  fecond  rupture  fufpended  the  re- 
turn of  its  external  refources,  and  deluyed  the  period  of  its  employing  the  means  of 
reftoration.  Government  has,  however,  effefted  the  difcovery  of  them  within  the  king, 
dom,  even  in  niidft  of  the  calamities  of  war. 

Spain  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  funded  property,  known  by  the  name  of 
Memorias  y  Cofradias.  Tne  firlt  confifts  in  foundations  made  in  favour  of  different 
churches,  under  the  obligation  of  faying  mafs  for  the  foul  cf  the  teilator.  The  Ccfradias 
are  bequefts  of  religious  perfons,  confrcraled  to  the  particular  fervice  of  the  images  oi; 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  various  faints.  For  too  long  a  time  had  the  deftination  of  thefe 
different  properties  made  them  be  confidered  as  facred.  Under  a  lefs  enlightened,  and 
Jefs  courageous  government,  never  would  a  minifter  have  dared  to  touch  them  ;  and  if 
the  Spanish  nation  were  fo  generally  or  fo  blindly  fuperftitious  as  it  is  efleemed  to  be,, 
they  could  not  have  been  touched  with  impunity.  This  meafure  has,  however,  been 
taken,  and  happy  has  been  the  refult  fince  its  adoption  in  November  i8oo. 

The  foil,  palfied  through  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  inalienable  like  other  ecclefiaftical 
property,  was  badly  managed  and  worfc  tilled.  Government  cxpofed  lands  of  this  de- 
I'cription  to  falc,  for  the  purpofe  of  fucceflively  cancelling  the  royal  notes.  In  the  early 
part  of  1802  thefe  fales  had  already  produced  ten  mill.ons  of  piaflres  (i,35o,«ool. 
ftcrling). 

Spain  has  reaped  advantage  from  this  meafure  in  every  fhape,  in  fpite  of  fcruples, 
purchafers  flocked  in  abundance.  In  the  hands  of  their  new  proprietors  thefe  lands 
double  their  former  crops.  Thus  has  government  made  a  long  ftride  towards  the  ame- 
liorutii)n  of  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  population.  A  few  fuch  additional  efforts 
of  courage  will  lend  to  refcue  the  country  from  that  prejudiciable  languor,  more  hurt- 
ful  perhaps  to  its  intereft  than  bad  ad minill ration  itfeU. 

But  in  Spain  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  country,  boldnefs  muft  be  tempered' 
with  caution.  Innovations  are  there  difliked :  it  is  a  country  which  clings  to  ancient 
prejudices  ;  and  this  propenfity  has  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  certain  ufeful 
mealures  which,  while  they  would  have  benefited  the  revenue,  would  not  have  been  op- 
preflive  to  the  people.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  government' had  it  more  than  once 
in  agitation  to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  property  of  the  four  military  order",  which  would 
have  produced  much  more  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign  than  under  its  prefent  bad 
management,  and  befides  bringing  an  increafe  of  revenue,  would  have  furniflied  the 
means  of  compenfating  by  penfions  the  commanderies  annexed  to  thefe  orders.  But 
the  fcruples  of  the  monarch  prevented  the  adoption  of  theprojeft. 

Another  equally  rcalbnable  would  be  a  general  tax  upon  all  the  lands  in  the  kinc^- 
dom,  not  excepting  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  But  this  projeft,  againfl:  which 
thofe  two  powerful  bodies  would  certainly  exclaim,  and  whofe  intrigues  woukl  prefent 
obllacles  which  the  Spui  ifli  government  might  find  it  difficult  to  overcome,  without 
calling  in  a  dangerous  fuppurt,  will  perhaps  oblige  Spain  to  await,  in  the  flow  refources 
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of  ceconomy,  the  advantages  (he  might  propofe  to  herfelf  frotu  a  fuddcn  but  dangerous 
change. 

Under  Charles  III.  the  government,  far  from  being  alarmed  at  the  treatment  her  re- 
turning credit  firit  met  with,  did  not  dolor  a  fecund  attompr,  intendtxi  to  p,ive  to  her 
paper  an  advantageous  circulation,  to  awaken  the  Spaniards  from  their  lethargy,  draw 
from  their  cherts  the  money  there  lying  ufiicfs,  both  to  tlieinfelvcs  and  the  ilat?,  and 
throw  ii  info  circulation  to  the  advantage  of  commerce  and  induftry.  Sucli  were  hor 
great  objeds  in  eftabiilhing  in  1781  a  national  bank,  which  has  fcarcely  any  thing  in 
common,  except  its  name,  with  the  banks  of  other  ftatcs  in  Europe. 


Chap.  IH. — D.nik  of  St.  Charles. — Notes.  — Coin, 

THE  idea  of  a  national  bank  was  given  by  a  French  banker,  M.  Cabarrus,  eilablidieil 
^t  Madrid,  who  began  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  government  at  the  time 
the  firft  bills  were  illiied.  M.  Cabarrus  had  a  vigorous  and  (irm  mind,  with  talents 
cultivated  in  fecret  to  the  period  which  brou  rht  him  into  notice.  1  he  favour  of  the 
miniller  would  not  have  lullicient  to  enable  him  to  combat  with  fucccfs  tlie  numerous 
obllacies  he  had  to  encounter.  Embarked  in  a  projed,  in  which  a  thoufand  prejudices 
concurred  to  prevent  his  fuccecding,  he  has  at  once  acquired  great  honour,  and  an  im* 
menfe  fortune,  diminiflied  no  doubt  by  the  perfecutions  he  has  lince  undergone. 
Nothing  but  partiality  can  attribute  to  chance  alone  lucli  brilliant  and  continued  fuc- 
ceis.  i>\.  Cabarrus  has  had  very  ardent  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  1  his  is  not  the  \ot 
of  common  men. 

In  1781,  after  having  profoundly  meditated  on  the  refources  of  Spain  too  long  un- 
productive, the  caufes  by  which  they  had  been  obilruded,  and  the  means  of  giving  them 
activity,  he  digelled  the  plan  of  a  national  bank. 

Its  principal  object  v.as  to  give  employment  to  a  large  fum  of  monoy,  which  was  either 
unemployed,  or  placed  at  a  very  moderate  intercd.  Tln'  (irit  means  he  propofed  was 
to  ellabiidi  a  capital,  which  would  diicount,  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  all  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  Madrid.  This  expciiient  was  trifling  ;  Nladrid  is  not  properly  a 
c oininercial  city,  i'ho  wool  dpain  fendi  abroad  is  the  principal  article  paid  for  in  that 
metropolis,  and  this  alone  would  not  have  furnidied  any  very  fruitful  employment  for 
the  cupital  of  the  new  bank. 

Th;  profits  of  the  rjij/j^iro  were  fupcradded,  a  particular  fpccies  of  bank,  from  which 
the  court  tak-'S  the  money  it  has  occafion  to  fend  abroad,  either  for  the  n.iyment  of  am. 
balladors,  envoys,  confuls,  kc.  or  for  other  purpofes.  Ihis  (Hll  was  but  a  weak  a(hll- 
anc!',  no  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  livres  annually  pailin.T  thr^'Ui^h  this  ban';. 

But  the  chiif  fource  of  protiis  which  IM.  Cabarrus  propofod  to  open  to  the  nation;-! 
bank  was  the  viciu  illing  and  furnilhing  of  th,'  navy  and  army.  Comracls  for  tiie  Ii'  it 
had  herctolore  bc^n  given  to  dillercnt  porfon: .  The  fecond  was  held  by  the  (ircniios, 
and  the  luveral  leali-s  and  cuatrads  with  thefc  aid  the  govt/nmcnt  were  upon  the  point 
tire\]);ring.      I'hv  b.i:ik  might  th  T'-ioic  foon  obtain  polfellion  of  their  privileges. 

Governmert  wis  ualily  induced  to  favour  a  plan,  which  went  to  <'iftribnte  among  a 
«;rcdt  number  ci  cili/.^ns  ll'.wfc  proiiis  iuthorto  confined  to  a  lew.  'i'ho  capital  of  the 
propofed  bank  amounted  to  tlie  fum  (,f  303,000,000  of  rials  (3,400,00;!.  itcrling),  di- 
\id.d  in:  >  130.^  jo  (liare^,  2,000  riau  tacli.  No  one  who  hail  property  to  purchafe 
fijares  wa^  e.xclndcd  fiom  tli';  proli  s  they  might  |)roduc  •,  and  thcfe,  accordiu;;  to  thi 
proljJcdus,  woe  very  promiiin^.^.     Ikfi.!  ..  idtj  nioiicy  to  which  a  depofit  was  uilorvied 
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that  yielded  a  benefit,  it  was  hoped  that  a  great  part  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Gremios, 
at  a  moderate  intcreft,  v  ould  be  removed  from  their  coiFers  to  thofe  of  the  national 
bank.  The  furpkis  of  the  levies  of  cities  and  communities  were  alfo  coimtcd  upon. 
Thefe  were  in  the  adminiftration  of  tlie  council  of  Caftile,  whence  the  national  bank 
was  to  take,  and  place  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  perfons  concerned.  In  Spain 
there  are  magazines  of  grain  in  moll  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  villages.  Their  fur- 
plus  is  convtrled  into  money.  This  was  alfo  an  unfruitful  capital,  which  the  bank 
might  make  produdive. 

The  project  appeared  to  promife  great  advantage  to  every  clafs  of  citizens.  It  is  not 
therefore  all onifhing  that  it  fhould  have  been  adopted  by  theadminiftration. 

It  was  difcuffed  in  178 1,  i'^  an  alfembly  compofed  of  members  from  the  chief  branches 
of  government,  and  who  came  to  a  determination  that  the  national  bank,  or  bank  of 
St.  Charbs,  (liould  be  charged  with  vidualling  and  cloathing  the  army,  and  furnifliing 
the  navy  with  the  articles  above-mentioned,  that  it  fliould  be  allowed  an  intereft  of 
four  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  advances  made  to  government,  and  a  commiflion  of  ten 
per  cent. 

The  profpeft  held  out  was  apparently  feduftive  ;  however,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  unmoved  by  it.  Few  withdrew  their  money  from  the  bank  of  Ae  Gre- 
mios ;  who  were  only  obliged  to  raife  theintereft  they  paid  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  new  eftablifliment  had  fome  partizans,  but  thefe  appeared  fufpicious.  Its  antago- 
nifls,  armed  with  the  pretence  of  public  good,  forcibly  declaimed  againft  it ;  they  kept 
up  a  niiltrud  for  which  anterior  events  had  laid  a  foundation,  and  gained  many  over  to 
their  opinion. 

The  enemies  to  the  new  bank  were,  in  the  firft  place,  all  thofe  who  are  equally  fo  to 
every  novelty  ;  others  whofe  calculations  were  deranged  by  it,  and  thofe  efpecially  who 
from  jealoufy  or  national  prejudice  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  a  foreigner,  fupported 
by  the  miniftry  ;  who,  laid  they,  takes  advantage  of  a  tranfient  credit  to  overturn  a  na- 
tion which  might  find  among  its  own  citizens  men  who  underftands  its  interefts  much 
better.  The  parallel  already  drawn  between  the  creation  of  paper  credit  and  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  famous  Law  was  then  recolleded. 

The  project  in  France  was  that  of  an  ambitious  ftranger,  who  had  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  by  endeavouring  to  render  it  flourilhing.  In  Spain 
it  was  that  of  a  ftranger  a'  •,  who  pretended  to  animate  public  credit  and  cominerce, 
and  afp'red  to  feduce  tl  ..ation,  by  tempting  it  with  a  chimerical  profit.  Each  had 
fmiflied  the  plan  of  a  bank ;  therefore  the  referablance  was  perfed.  Thus  judge  the 
greater  part  of  men.  Malevolence  pretended,  and  echoed  upon  by  credulity  and 
ignorance,  that  the  bank  of  St.  Charles  prefented  to  the  public  a  plan  of  operation  illu- 
five  in  its  naiurc,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  true  interefts  of  the  nation  ;  and 
which  inftead  of  favouring  the  liberty  of  commerce,  muft  be  prejudicial  to  that,  as  well 
as  to  agriculture  and  indultry  ;  that  it  naturalized  an  evil  until  then  unknown  in  Spain, 
a  clafs  of  ufelefs  annuitants  who  Hiould  live  in  opulence  and  idlenefs  on  the  labours  of 
their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  that  after  having  held  up  to  public  hatred  all  exclufive  privi- 
leges,  it  carried  on  itfelf  the  moll  odious  of  monopolies. 

What  furnilhed  a  pretext  for  the  laft  accufirtion,  was  a  grant  wliich  the  bank  of  St. 
Charles  obtained  foon  after  its  eftablilhment,  for  the  exclufive  exportation  of  piaftres. 
This  money  it  is  well  known  is  employed  to  pay  the  balance  of  accounts  due  from  Spain 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  exportation  of  piaftres  for  this  purpofe  cannot  be  difpcnfed  with.     In  lefs  en- 

lightened  times  the  Spanifli  miniUry  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  It  to  advantage : 
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to  mcreare  the  revenue  of  the  ftate,  fuch  exportation  was  fubjeded  to  a  duty  of  thretft 
per  cent,  which,  in  1768,  was  augmented  to  four,  and  aUhough  the  minidersare  now  ; 
convinced  that  it  is  only  an  additional  tiix  on  their  own  traders,  to  whom  foreigners  fell 
their  goods  four  percent,  dearer,  the  ftate  of  Spuniih  finances,  and,  perhaps,  the  re« 
mains  of  an  attachment  to  old  prejudices,  have  not  yet  permitted  them  to  take  it  off. 
,  The  confcquence  is,  that  the  duty  being  fufficiently  high  to  give  temptation  to  fiuug- 

gling,  it  is  ^.ludcd  in  every  fliape,  and  although  a  fufficicnt  quantity  be  exported  to  cover 
the  balance  the  royal  treature  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  duties  thereupon. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  bank  wifhcd  for  the  cxclufive  privilege  of  cxport- 
'v '  •  ing  all  the  piaflres  neceflary  to  difcharge  the  balance  due  from  Spain,  and  reprefented, 

that  the  grant  would  prevent  the  value  of  money  from  being  increafed,  which  mull  be 
the  neceflary  confcquence  of  multiplied  negociations ;  and  diminifhing  the  fraudulent 
exportation  of  piallres,  by  an  extraordinary  vigilance,  fuch  as  could  not  be  expected  from 
the  agents  of  government. 

Its  with  was  granted  and  it  was  ordered,  that  to  prevent  the  piallres  from  being  frau- 
dulently withdrawn  out  of  the  country,  they  fhould  all  pafs  by  the  way  of  Bayonne, 
.  and  that  thoib  who  Ihould  have  money  to  fend  into  foreign  countries,  fliould  be  obliged 

.   ".  to  fake  Wis  from  the  bank. 

In  fpjte  of  numerous  exclamations  proceeding  chiefly  from  private  intercft,  the  bank 
of  St.  Charles  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  its  privilege  in  the  month  of  November  1785, 
:V'  The  firll  ufe  n.ade  of  it  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  fubfcribcrs.     The  return  of 

peace  brought  with  it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  piaflres.  ThQ#.bank  exported  upwards 
of  twenty  millions  in  1784,  and  the  year  fbllouing  nearly  twenty-two  millions.  The 
revenue  itfelf  gained  uy  the  new  arrangement.  The  mofl  advantageous  preceding  years 
had  not  produced  lix  millions  and  a  half  of  rials ;  it  received  from  it  in  1784  upwards 
of  fifteen  millions,  and  from  iixteen  to  feventeen  millions  in  1785.  The  bandage  then 
fell  from  the  eves  of  ignorance  ;  malevolence  was  dumb,  and  the  bank  triumphed.  The 
Tingle  article  o[  pia!f  res  afl'irdod  twelve  millions  of  rials  as  a  dividend  to  the  flock-hold'jrs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  with  government  for  the  vivflualing 
of  the  armv  and  navy  had  put  the  bank  in  pofl'eflion  of  thefe  principal  fources  of  its 
revenue.  Its  dividends  were  confequenjiy  enlarged  by  it.  That  of  1784,  the  iirll  it 
made,  was  nine  an--'  i  half  per  cent. 

The  triumph  of  the  bank  was  then  complete,  and  as  men  in  all  coimtries  ever  pafs 
fj'om  one  extreme  to  another,  iuvcclive  was  loon  changed  into  cnthuhalUc  panegyric. 
The  bank  took  advan'  ,ge  of  this  revolution,  to  increafe,  at  dill'erent  times,  tlij  lliarcs 
\»hich  it  had  yet  to  difpole  of,  and  thus  enabled  itfelf  to  increafe  future  dividends.  The 
fermentation  reached  fceign  kingdoms,  which  were  then  much  addicted  to  ftock-jobbing. 
In  a  little  time  the  fliarcs  of  the  bank  rofe  in  France,  Geneva,  and  other  places  10  3040 
rials  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having  lefs  faith  or  more  forefiglu  than  foreigners,  encouraged 
this  inconfiderate  ardor. 

It  was,  however,  but  momentary,  although  it  laded  long  enough  to  produce  perni- 
cious revolutions  in  fcvcral  fortunes.  Some  perlons  took  upon  them  tooppofe  the  pre- 
dilection it  h.ad  excited.  Mirahoiu  particularly,  that  in/urgent  of  public  opinion^  as  he  called 
himfelf,  with  an  energy  too  natural  to  him,  attacked  the  bank  of  St.  Charles.  He 
even  wrote  a  thick  volume  againd  it,  in  which  he  was  prodigal  of  his  malediction,  pre. 
difted  the  mod  baneful  confequences  to  its  proprietor: ,  and  loaded  its  authorwith  innocent 
invedUvcs.  He  afli'-mcd,  that  great  commercial  nations  had  reafon  to  fear  led  their  Aib- 
je€ts,  who  had  gre  capitals,  fhould  embark  too  much  of  their  jiroperty  in  the  ban'.v  of 
St.  Charles,  as  t'l;      ad  need  of  all  their  aid  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  uwn  debts; 
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and  that  individual  who  expo/ed  ihcir  fortunes  info  hazardous  an  enierprize,  a^ed  like  bad 
citizens  lU  members  of  fciety^  and  like  madmen  as  fathers  of  families. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  in  June  1785,  profcribed  the  publication,  but  this  profcrip- 
tion  did  not  prevent  the  work  from  having  eiFeff.  The  enthufiafni  of  French  flock- 
jobbers  abated,  and  never  after  revived.  A  great  part  of  the  fliares  of  the  bank,  ori- 
ginally fold  to.foreign  countries,  have  returned  to  Spain.  The  direftors  of  the  eftablifli- 
nient  redeemed  thirty  thoufand  Ihares  in  1787  and  1788,  fo  that  at  prefent  there  are 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  in  circulation. 

Four  years  after  its  foundation  M.  Cabarrus  projeded  a  new  fource  of  profit  by  con- 
nefting  it  with  the  Philippine  Company,  of  which  he  had  juft  laid  the  firft  fbne. 
He  induced  the  ftockholders  in  1785,  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  company  the  fum  of 
twenty-one  millions  of  rials,  deduded  from  the  dividend  of  1784.  Whatever  may  be 
the  iflue  of  this  new  inflitution,  this  partnerlhip  cannot  at  any  rate  be  prejudicial  to  the 
funds  of  the  bank. 

The  epoch  of  the  infatuation  which  it  caufed  is  gone  by,  probably  never  to  return, 
that  of  its  afperfion  (hould  alfo  be  palfed,  the  pubUc  opinion  with  refpect  to  it  appear- 
ing now  to  be  fettled.  It  is  clear,  in  fpite  of  the  authority  of  Mirabeau,  that  without 
.  ce  fmg  to  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  good  father  of  a  family  a  man  may  buy  (lock  in  the  bank 
of  St.  Charles ;  fmce  it  may  be  confidered  as  firmly  eflabliflied,  having  overcome  the 
florms  which  threatened  it  in  its  cradle. 

Since  1785  almoft  all  its  meetings  have  been  tumultuous.  Lerena,  who  at  that  epoch 
became  miniflcr,  began  his  career  by  manifefling  his  antipathy  agyind  its  inftitutor ;  he 
intrigued  againft  its  former  managers,  and  difplaced  them  in  a  fcandalous  manner,  fub- 
ftituting  their  enemies  inftead  of  them.  He  took  away  from  the  bank  their  commiffion 
for  viftualling  the  army  and  navy,  which,  according  to  treaty,  they  pofTefTed  a  right  to 
three  years  farther,  and  the  profits  of  which  might  have  repaired  the  lofTes  arifmg  from 
misfortunes  of  previous  years ;  and  gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  Gremios^  who  had 
long  impatiently  waited  for  revenge.  So  many  proofs  of  malevolence  difcredited  the  fliares 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  towards  the  end  of  1 79 1  they  fcarcely  fold  for  1 800  rials,  dividends 
included. 

The  animofity  of  Lerena  did  not  end  here.  Jealous  of  the  credit  and  fuccefs  of 
M.  Cabarrus,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  irritated  by  the  incautious 
language  which  the  latter  allowed  himfelf  when  f'peaking  of  him,  he  obliged  him  by  his 
vexatious  conduft  to  refign  his  fituation  in  1790,  as  perpetual  direclor  of  the  bank. 
Shortly  after,  having  intercepted  a  letter  of  infignificant  confequence.  which  he  had  ad- 
drcfled  to  one  of  his  correfpondents,  he  made  it  a  pretext  for  arresting  him.  His  de- 
tention laded  more  than  five  years,  and  Lerena,  as  capable  of  nourifliing  as  he  was  cal- 
culated to  "fexcite  hatred,  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  fatisfaftion  of  leaving  his  vic- 
tim in  prifon.  His  fucceflor  M.  Gardoqui  had  an  injury  left  him  to  repair.  Whether 
for  want  of  credit,  whether  owing  to  the  tardinefs,  which  however  left  room  for  difagreea- 
ble  interpretations,  he  was  not  ready  in  fulfilling  this  duty.  The  cafe  of  M.  Cabarrus  un- 
derwent thofe  dilatory  forms  which  aie  but  too  common  in  Spain,  and  which  fecret 
malevolence  pofTeffes  many  means  to  procraftinate.  At  length,  in  the  courfe  of  1725, 
he  obtained  a  late  bat  brilliant  retribution.  He  was  abfolved  from  all  the  charges  againfl 
him,  rcinflated  in  all  his  appointments,  and  authorized  to  profecute  the  heirs  of  his 
perfecutor  for  the  damage  which  his  fortune  had  fuffered  from  his  long  detention. 

Since  1796  M.  Cabrrus  has  undergone  great  vicillitudes.  He  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Count ;  relumed  almoft  all  his  priltine  influence  over  the  bank  of  St.  Charles, 
which  was  his  offspring.     In  a  meeting  where  he  was  prefent,  it  wase  ngaged  that  all 
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aniniofiticf  and  profccutions  {hould  ceafe.  By  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  tho  Peacr 
he  recovered  a  pnrt  of  his  credit,  and  this  fupremc  ininiiter  condefcended  in  mcafure  ti> 
take  counfel  of  him  in  the  nomination  of  two  pcrfons  to  the  minidry,  >who  were  more 
indebted  to  public  opinion  than  favour. 

The  Count  de  Cabarrus  was  afterwards  cntruded  with  fome  external  millions  of  con- 
fequence.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  his  enemies  had  given  out  that  certain  conneflions 
he  had  at  Paris  rendered  him  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  in  the  principal  enibalVy 
which  Spain  was  then  about  to  fill. 

He  was  confcquently  appointed  ambaflador  to  France.  "When  on  his  way  to  occupy 
this  new  character,  it  was  remarked  to  the  executive  direftory,  that  being  born  a  French- 
man, he  could  not  reprefent  a  foreign  power  in  his  own  country ;  and  his  appointment 
was  not  accepted. 

I'his  was  an  afl'ront  to  him ;  it  was  made  the  fubje£l  of  blame :  from  that  period  his 
credit  declined,  which  was  fucceeded  by  a  fpeciesof  difgrace.  After  travelling  for  fome 
time,  returning  to  Spain,  he  found  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage  of  hisabfence. 
He  foon  faw  that  a  phiiofophical  retreat  was  what  befitted  beft  his  fituation,  and  in  con- 
fequence  retired  to  an  eftate  fome  leagues  dillant  from  Madrid,  where  he  has  given  him- 
felf  up  to  agriculture  and  edablifhnients  of  indudry.— But  let  us  return  to  the  bank 
of  St.  Charics. 

Fifteen  years  after  its  foimdation,  it  was  in  a  far  diflFerent  conditio.."  to  what  it  was  at 
its  beginning.  It  was  to  have  been  entirely  indcpcndant  of  the  government :  it  is  totally 
under  its  controul.  The  court  has  appointed  a  confcrvatory  judge ^  and  has  the  greateft 
influence  in  the  nomination  of  its  dire^ors.  During  the  war  with  France  its  fliares 
fcarcely  produced  1500  rials,  although  if  one  of  the  late  years  be  excepted,  it  has  con- 
ftantly  diftributed  a  dividend  of  6s.  5^,d.,  5,  or  at  lead  4f  per  cent. ;  a  circumdance 
fcarcely  credible,  if  the  diminution  of  its  fources  of  profit  be  taken  into  confideration. 
It  difcounts  but  few  bills  of  exchange,  its  external  payments  on  account  of  government 
may  be  looked  upon  as  next  to  nothing,  the  provifionmg  of  the  army  and  navy  has  been 
taken  away  from  it  entirely,  and  little  remains  by  which  any  confiderable  profits  can  ac- 
crue to  it  beyond  the  exportation  of  piadres. 

Such  is  the  bank  of  St.  Charics,  lb  much  more  famous  than  it  has  deferved  to  be. 
It  has  neither  judified  the  pompous  promifes  of  its  founders,  nor  the  finidcr  predidions 
of  its  enemies.  But  it  mud  be  allowed  that  all  things  confidered,  it  has  produced  more 
advantage  than  inconvenience.  It  has  ele«^rified  many  heads  which  feemed  dedined  to 
Aupidity.  It  has  developed  and  put  in  adHvity  talents  which  were  not  fufpefted  \  and 
has  thrown  into  circulation  much  trcalure  which  laid  idle  and  unemployed. 

This  naturally  leads  to  our  laying  a  few  words  on  the  circulating  medium,  and  coins 
of  Spain. 

It  is  not  cafy  to  afcertain  exactly  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  Spain.  It  has,  within 
j:s  dominions,  mines  which  produce  all  the  metals  of  which  its  coins  are  made.  Stamp- 
ed  coins  do  not  leave  America  without  paying  an  inipod  ;  a  fecond  is  paid  upon  their 
importation  into  Spain,  and  a  third  upon  their  export  thence  to  foreign  countries.  It 
fhouid  feein  from  this,  that  by  attention  to  the  cultom-houfe  receipts  it  were  eafy  to 
afcertain  the  exiding  circulation  within  the  country.  But  of  this  money  manufac- 
tured in  the  Spanifli  colonit  s,  a  great  part  is  fmuggled  dired  to  dificrent  parts  ol"  Eu- 
rope :  another  is  carrieil  away  in  a  clandedine  manner,  for  payment  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize, before  it  touches  a  ripanifli  port,  and  ladly,  as  re-coinage  is  not  common  in 
Spain,  fudicient  data  arc  wanting  tu  determine  the  amount  in  the  country  with  any 
nicety. 

a  A  Ihort 
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A  fhort  time  before  his  death,  Mufquicz,  who  had  been  employed  i|i  the  finance  de- 
partment either  as  head  clerk  or  minifter  for  twenty  years,  had  not  even  a  guefs  as  to 
the  amount.  He  acknowledged  this  in  my  prcfence  before  fome  Spaniards  more  en- 
lightened than  himfelf,  and  it  was  in  confequcnce  of  the  difcuflion  which  took  place  on 
this  occafion  that  I  obtained  information  that  the  currency  amounted  to  about  eighty 
millions  of  hard  dollars.  Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  expenfive  war,  and  had 
not  then  made  the  ruinous  attack  on  Gibraltar.  She  has  fince  been  effefting,  or  pre- 
paring certain  military  operations,  the  confequence  of  which  has  been  an  extraftion  of 
capital  without  the  country,  which  has  not  entered  it  again.  In  the  war  (notwithftand- 
ing  its  extreme  (hortnefs)  which  (he  waged  with  France,  flie  has  experienced  loffes  which 
are  not  repaired  for  years,  and  in  the  fucceeding  one  with  England,  all  her  means  of 
profperity  being  fufpended,  (he  cannot  fail  of  having  become  Tlill  more  embarrafled. 
Thus,  although  her  commerce  has  been  more  extenfive  fince  1782, and  the  produce  of 
her  mines  be  greater  than  before,  her  efT.'dive  money  may  yet  be  deemed  no  greater 
than  at  that  period.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  furprifing,  that  Spain,  in  pofleflion  of  al« 
moft  all  the  mines  of  filver,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  gold  mines,  ihould  be  re- 
duced to  fo  trifling  a  currency,  particularly  when  one  recolleds,  that  at  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  flie  was  in  pofleflion  of  almoft  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  Europe,  and  (what  is 
of  infinitely  more  value)  of  the  means  of  exifting  without  intercourfe  with  other  flates; 
from  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  her  abundant  employment  for  the  induftry  of  the  nation. 

How  is  it  that,  in  lefs  than  a  century,  this  kingdom  has  fallen  from  this  (late  of  fplen- 
dor  ?     To  what  is  fo  rapid  and  complete  a  revolution  to  be  attributed  ? 

To  many  caufes,  and  firftly,  to  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metals  which  have  in- 
creafed  the  price  of  commodities,  and  the  wages  of  workmen. 

To  the  decline  of  its  manufafturers,  which  was  the  confequence ;  to  its  depopulation, 
caufed  by  the  numerous  emigrations  to  America;  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and 
Jews. 

It  may  alfo  be  more  particularly  attributed  to  the  ruinous  wars  undertaken  by  Philip 
II.  againft  the  low  countries,  and  which  from  the  year  1567,  to  the  truce  in  1612,  cofl 
upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  piaftres. 

But  let  Spain  enjoy  fome  years  of  peace,  let  her  government  fecond  the  venerable 
difpofition  of  modern  Spaniards  for  all  ufeiul  enterprizes,  (he  will  then  no  longer  fee 
the  greater  part  of  her  circulation  withdrawn  to  pay  her  balances  to  foreign  induftry, 
and  receive  in  other  countries  of  Europe  the  (lamp  of  other  fovereigns. 

The  firfl:  coin,  as  well  gold  as  filver,  which  was  (Iruck  in  Spanifli  America,  was 
clumfy  in  its  fliape  as  well  as  its  impreflion,  which  on  one  fide  was  a  crofs,  and  on  the 
other  the  arms  of  Spain.     Some  of  it  is  (till  in  circulation. 

The  imp-.eflion  varied  until  the  year  1772,  when  a  new  coinage  took  place,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  fovereign  was  ftruck  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  the  arms  of  Spain 
on  an  efcutcheon.. 

We  are  now  about  to  give  an  exaft  profpeftus  of  the  different  kinds  of  gold  and 
filver  coin  ftamped  in  Europe  and  America. 

Ancient  Coins  no  longer  Jlruck  in  the  dominions  0/  the  King  of  Spain^  but  which  are  current* 

COLD  COINS.  Theit  value. 

The  piece  of  4  pidoles,  unmilled,  onza  cortada    - 
4  piece  ditto,  medea  onza  cortada 
golden  unmilled  piftolc  .  > 

4  golden  unmilled  piftole  • 
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*  This  is  the  value  of  each  of  thefe  pieces  in  general,  but  as  their  (hape  renders  them 
iufceptible  of  becoming  worn  without  its  appearing,  they  are  only  taken  according  to 
weight.  They  cannot  therefore  be  precifely  valued  in  French  money,  n*r  can  the  ex* 
aft  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  they  contain  be  noted. 

1  ncre  are  as  well  gold  coins  of  each  of  thefe  denominations,  which  although  milled 
are  yet  weighed  upon  their  being  taken.  They  are  dilUnguilhed  by  having  a  crofe  on 
them  in  Keu  of  the  King's  image. 

Gold  milled  coi/u  no  longer  [[fucdfince  iTTi.. 


Namei  of  the  Coin. 

The  4  piftole  piece  milled,  coined  before  1772, 
The  ;  piece  of  4  piftoles,   ditto 
The  piftole,    do.  -  -  • 

4  piftole,  do.  -  -  • 


The  old  unmilled  piaftre, 
\  Ditto        do. 
old  pezetta 
4-  do.  do.  .  . 

The  old  milled  plaftre  with  two  globes  on  It 
crowned,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  other, 
and  the  new  coin. 

The  4   do.  -  - 


Value 
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Silver  coin  no  longer  Jiruck. 
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.V  Thefe  four  pieces 
#  are  in  the  fame 
"  >  predicament    as 

1 7  mar  3  '^"^  -♦  ^ol^  un- 
'        "  ^  milled  pieces. 


20  rials 
10 


Coins  of  the  nnvjlamp, — Gold  Coin. 


Names  of  tlie  Coin. 

The  Quadruple,  called  in  Spain  doblon  de  aocho^  ? 

and  vulgarly  medulla^  -  -  -  3 

I  Qpadruple  or  media  onzUy 
Ei  doblon  de  oro,  or  golden  piftole 
El  medio  doblon  de  oro,  ... 

The  ducat,  reinten^  called  vulgarly  du  ito 


Value. 


320  rials 

160 
80 
40 
21 


Value  in  fterling.  Money, 
Exchange  at  4od. 
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Silver  Coin* 


Karnes  of  the  Coin. 


The  hard  dollar  pe/o  dttro^ 

4.  dollar  medio  pefo  durOf 
La  pezeta  columnaria 
La  media  pezeta  columnaria^  or  bit        ■ 
El  realito  columnuno,  or  quarter,  pezeta 
columnaria,  -  - 


Value. 

20  rials 
10 
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Value  In  fterling. 
Ex.  at  4od.  per  piallre. 
d. 
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Note,  thefe  three  latter  pieces  are  only  ftruck  In  America.  They  are  milled,  and 
bear  on  one  fide  the  arms  of  Soain,  on  the  other  two  globes  furmouQted  with  a  crown 
and  placed  between  two  columns. 

La  pezeta 
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"'•   Value  in  ftcrlinjf. 
Ex.  at  4od.  per  piaftrc 
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La  pczeta  -  -       ' .  ..        4  rials 

La  media  pezeta,  or  rial  de  la  Plata  3  do. 

Kl  realito,  or  rial  de  billon  -  34  niarav. 

•.    .   :         COPPER    MONl^y. 

The  piece  of  two  quartos  -  S^marav.       o     o 

■   quarto  -  •  4^  00 

odavo  •  •  af  00 

■         maravedi         -  -  loo 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  coins  are  ftruck  in  America.  Few  proceed  from  the 
mint  at  Seville. 

Thole  of  filvcr  which  are  ftampcd  in  Spanifli  America  have  for  diftindion  on  one  fide 
the  Spanifh  arms  between  two  pillars,  and  on  the  other,  a  garland  of  laurels  round  the 
effigies  of  the  fovereign,  as  if  to  denote  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  are  the  conquerors  of 
America. 

Thofe  (truck  in  the  European  mil  ts  only  bear  the  fl'icld  without  pillars,  and  the  like- 
nefs  of  the  King  without  a  garland. 

There  are  many  mints  in  Peru.  The  bed  known  is  that  of  PotoJJ.  There  is  one  at 
Santa  Fc  ik  Bogota  ^  one  at  -SV.  Jago  de  Chi.'iy  an*  one  in  M'.xico.  From  the  latter  is 
ilfucd  the  greater  part  of  the  dollars  v  hich  arc  -urrent  in  Kuropc. 

Each  mint  has  its  diftinguilhing  mark  j  that  of  Mcxi  :>  has  a  capital  M  furniounted 
with  an  0. 

There  are  but  three  in  Spain ;  thofe  of  Madrid,  of .  eviHe,  anil  of  Segovia.  The  dif- 
tindlion  of  the  firft  is  a  capi'  il  M  crowned,  Hit  of  the  fecond  nn  S,  and  that  of  the 
third  a  little  aqueduct  of  three  (lories  j  but  for  many^ears  tii^  mint  of  Segovia  ilTues 
none  but  copper  coin. 

There  is  bcfides  ideal  money  in  Spain,  fome  of  which  are  monies  of  exchange :  thefe 
are, 

Lhe/imple  pij7oU,  or  doubloon,  worth  four  common  piaftres,  and,  at  4od.  the  piafter, 

13s.  4<i- 

Thu  />c/j,  called  ■A'io pcfo  fcncillo,  to  di(lingi;i(h  it  from  the pc/o  fitcrtc,  worth  3s.  4|d. 

Thcyiv/t/o  Ji'  i('//cw,  an  ideal  money  employed  in  computing  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  ;  it  is  worth  ten  rials,  or  half  a  hard  dollar,  2s.  id. 

The  Jncji,  another  imn;^in:iry  money  which  ferves  for  reckoning  the  revenues  of  in- 
dividuals, and  wrrtli  eleven  rials,  or  2s.  3^!. 

We  (hall  fay  nothing  of  certain  other  ideal  monies  peculiar  to  diflcrcnt  provinces, 
fuch  as  Li  iil»\i  of  V.ilencia,  C"  ^nlonia,  &c. 

Spain  has  been  t(jlcrably  c  ,:;..  it  in  her  abrtincnce  from  chanr;ing  the  ftandard  of 
money,  convinced  that  the  iligliiell  variations,  the  lealt  millrufl:  on  this  head,  would 
have  a  dangerous  cliec^  ow  operations  of  commerce  in  general,  which  draws  from  the 
Rpanilh  poircilions  the  grr;,teft  part  of  the  metals  it  employs.  Nevcrthelefs  in  1737, 
the  court  of  Madrid,  ha\  iiig  obferved  that  the  great  piaftre  had  only  a  value  proportioned 
to  the  dilference  which  then  exifted  between  the  gold  and  (ilver  coin,  increalbd  it  to"  twenty 
rial...  Tl'.ceqiiilibriiun  intended  to  be  eltablilhed  between  thcl'e  two  metals  was  again  de- 
ilroyed,  the  value  of  gold  being  no  longer  in  proportion  to  its  abundance.  There  was  too  . 
great  an  advantage  in  exporting  it  in  prcierence  to  filver  ;  16  that  if  Spain  had  not  ap- 
plied a  remcily,  (lie  would  in  the  end  have  been  wholly  deprived  of  that  metal.  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  thought  proper  hi  1779  to  add  a  lixtecath  part  to  the  formernominal 
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value  of  the  gold  coin,  without  changing  the  weight  or  RandarJ.  By  this  operation, 
the  qmidntpk,  or  dobkn  de  aocho^  which  boiore  was  worth  but  fifteen  great  piaftres,  was 
increaled  to  fixtccn,  and  all  the  other  gold  pieces  in  proportion.  The  nations  which 
pnlTefs  precious  metals  give  laws  to  the  rell  with  refped  to  the  ftandard  of  their  money  ; 
and  thofe  who  do  not  follow  them  niufl  fooner  or  l.ucr  be  the  viclinis  of  their  obftinacy. 
This  juft  obfervatiov,  cnnflantly  confirmed  by  experience  determined  our  miniftry  (hortly 
after  to  increafe  the  value  of  gold  ci^in  without  altering  its  denomination. 

There  is  in  Spain  a  fovereign  court  which  regulates  and  decides  allairs  relative  to  coin, 
under  the  title  of  real  junto  dc  ccrmncrdo,  rwncdir,  minus,  kc.  it  is  compofed  of  one  mem- 
ber  of  the  council  of  CalHlc,  two  of  that  of  the  Indies,  and  (ome  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  finance  ;  and  is  as  independent  in  its  ciicle  as  the  other  fovereigu  councils 
of  the  monarchy. 


Chap.  IV. — Council  of  war,  and  its  attrib  itcs.  —  Military  rank.  — Of  the  Duke  dc  Crillon. 
—  Infantry-  —  Method  nf  recruiting.  —  Ouintas, — Militia.  —  Cavalry.  —  Scarcity  of  good 
horfcs.  —  Artillery, — Engineers.  —  Military  education.  —  Of  Count  O'Reilly.  —  Military 
rr,.vards. 

THE  council  of  war  is  at  the  fame  time  a  tribunal  and  a  permanent  board  of  military 
adminiilration  ;  the  King  commonly  confults  it  on  iiVuing  orders  relating  to  his  troops. 
Until  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  this  council  appointed  the  fuperior  military  oflicers.  But 
the  Bourbon  family,  laying  afide  by  degrees  every  impediment  that  hindered  the  cxer- 
cife  of  power,  aflumed  this  prerogative  of  the  council  of  war.  The  Kuig  names  to  all 
military  employments,  upon  the  prefentatiun  of  the  inlpedor  of  eac  h  army.  The  in- 
fpedors  adopt  military  meafures  on  many  occafions  without  the  interpofition  of  the 
council  of  war  ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  form,  i'uch  as  are  taken  without  its  concurrence  re- 
reive  its  fanftion.  Thus  it  was,  that  our  parliaments  regiftered  generally  without  de- 
mur the  edicts  of  the  King.  Somctinies  indeed  rhey  pretended  S  fhadow  of  oppofition 
to  his  will.  But  even  this  feeble  rellraint  to  arbitrary  po  '  or  is  beyond  the  force  of  the 
council  of  Spain.  Defpotilm  there  is  neither  irritated  nor  provoked  to  excels  by  any 
lawful  obftacle.  There  is  no  rallying  point  againil  it.  If  it  be  but  moderate,  in  fpitc 
of  predictions,  it  may  yet  endure  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  chief  functions  of  the  council  of  war  arc,  to  adminifter  jurtice  to  thofe  who  are 
in  a  military  capacity,  and  bring  their  caufes  before  that  tribun^il.  It  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  or  falas,  the  fait?  dc  govierno,  and  l\\e  fala  de  jujlcla  The  former  is 
efptcially  employtd  in  matters  ot  acliiiininration.  It  has  for  counfellors  the  infpedors, 
who  are  the  molt  ancient  captains  of  the  body  guards,  and  the  oldelt  of  the  two  colonels 
of  the  guards. 

The  fala  de  jujVuia  is  confined  to  litigaficns.  If  parties  arc  diirafisfied  with  its  de- 
tifion,  they  may  require  the  other  chamber  to  be  joined  to  it  to  exai.unc  the  caufe  anew. 

According  10  treaty,  the  caufes  of  ftraiigers  are  carried  by  a;iii  al  to  the  council  of 
war  ;  and  Uirtign  nations  who  have  intercourfe  and  connexions  v\iih  Spain,  particularly 
the  French,  derive  geat  advantages  fronj  this  tribunal,  the  equity  of  which  is  rarely 
prevented  by  national  prejudices  ;  without  being  more  accelhble  iliau  the  others  to  the; 
folicitations  of  favourer  corr;jpt.nn,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  open  to  reafon.  In 
my  frequent  tranfadions  with  it  I  have  had  great  rootu  to  admire  its  wifdom  and  jullice; 
and  could  wifh,  that,  for  the  intereft  of  our  commerce,  the  citizens  of  France  may 
always  prcfervc  its  members  for  fuprcine  judges. 

The 
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The  higheft  military  rank  in  Spain  is  that  of  Captain-general ;  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  Marfhal  of  France,  and  not  incompatible  with  it ;  fmce  thefe  honours  were  united 
in  the  perfon  of  Marlhal  Berwick.  This  preferment  is  not  eafily  obtained  in  Spain ; 
it  was  confined  in  1 785  to  two  perfons  in  the  army,  the  Count  de  Aranda  and  the  Duke 
de  Crillon.  At  the  end  of  1795  there  were  ten,  three  of  which  had  been  recently 
created ;  this  number  was  (hortly  after  reduced  to  nine  *,  by  the  death  of '.he  conqueror 
of  Mahon.  His  pofterity  is  now  in  exiftence.  What  will  it  fay  of  him  ?  His  family 
will  long  fpeak  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  friends  of  thofe  amiable  points  which 
caufed  his  fociety  to  be  courted,  and  excufed  the  trifling  follies  naturaily  confequent  on 
a  lively  temper  and  an  eafy  charader.  As  for  Inltory,  it  will  fay,  Crillon  merited  the 
title  which  for  ages  has  been  an  appendage  to  his  name,  he  was  a  brave  man  not  onfucb 
a  day  alone  but  conftantly.  He  had  had  a  long  experience,  but  lefs  poflibly  of  the  mili- 
tary art  than  of  the  dangers  of  war.  He  was  adive  and  indefatigable.  By  his  humane 
difpofition,  by  his  engaging  and  familiar  manners  he  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  foldiery. 
His  example  recommended  to  them,  at  the  fame  time,  both  true  courage  and  gaiety. 
He  was  brilliantly  fortunate  in  hcving,  like  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  effefted  the  cap- 
ture of  a  fortrefs  that  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  although  he  failed  before  another 
which  experience  has  (lamped  with  that  charafter.  If  he  was  the  fport  of  the  paflions  of 
his  fatellites,  and  perhaps  of  his  own,  he  yet,  at  leaft,  difplayed  that  energetic  conftancy, 
that  pertinacity,  which  levels  and  overcomes  all  obrtacles.  In  the  military  memoirs 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  has  faithfully  delineated  his 
own  charafter;  in  tMom  precept  is  fupported  by  example,  his  frank  honefty  isdiftin- 
guilhable,  his  undifguifed  benignity,  and  even  the  pleafing  diforder  of  his  fancy. 

Next  to  the  captains- general,  rank,  as  in  France,  the  lieutenants-general,  field  mar- 
fhals,  and  brigadiers ;  three  clafles  of  general  officers  which  the  war  with  France  caufed 
the  number  of  to  be  greatly  augmented. 

In  1788  Spain  had  forty-feven  lieutenants-general.  In  1 796  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  At  prefent  there  are  no  more  than  eighty-one.  The  number  of  field- 
marfhals  in  178S  was  fixty-feven  ;  in  1796,  one  hundred  and  fixty.  At  prefent  there 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix. 

In  17S8  the  Spanifli  infantry  confifted  of  forty-four  regiments  of  two  battalions  each, 
without  including  the  Spanifli  and  Walloon  guards,  each  containing  four  thoufand  two 
hundred  men,  in  fix  battalions.  Of  thefe  forty-four  regiments  thirty-five  were  Spanifli, 
two  Italian,  three  Fl  mifli,  and  four  Swifs. 

One  of  the  Italian  regiments  has  been  difbanded,  fo  that  there  now  remains  only  the 
Neapolitan  regiment. 

The  three  1'  Icmifli  regiments,  called  the  Little  Walloons,  ("Flanders,  Bruflels,  and  Bra- 
bant,) have  been  incorporated  into  the  national  regiments. 

The  Swifs  regiments  have  been  increafed  from  four  to  fix. 

The  national  regiments  have  been  augmented  by  fourteen  new  ones,  two  of  which, 
the  volunteers  of  Terragona  and  of  Girone,  were  created  in  1792,  and  the  twelve  others 
during  and  fince  the  war  with  France. 

The  tightv-cight  battalions  in  1788,  at  fix  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  each,  would 
have  made  the  infantry  amount  to  60,152.  However  I  frequently  heard  it  repeated, 
during  my  firft  refidciice  in  Spain,  that  there  were  fcarcely  30,000  in  adual  lervice. 

•  At  the  end  of  iSoi  only  fevcn  remained,  inclmling  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  Murtjiiis  lie  Dram-ifntc,  luit  cxrlufive  of  liiin  made  tuperior,  even  to  the  Captain-geiierali  through  the 
favour  ol  the  King,  under  the  title  ot'CeiieraliHimo  of  the  Army. 
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The  lad  war  demondratcd,  that  it  was  capable  of  greatly  increaQng  even  the  former 
number. 

A  ihoxt  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  a  new  form  was  given  to  the  Spanifli 
infantry.  Each  regiment  was  compofed  of  three  battalions,  two  of  which  took  the  field, 
and  one  remained  in  garrifon,  ferving  as  a  depot  for  fiirnilhing  recruits,  and  dcficitncies 
arifmg  in  the  two  others^  'Ihe  two  fird  fliould  have  each  five  companies  of  lyj  men 
each,  one  of  which  grenadiers,  and  another  challrurs.  Their  complement  in  peace 
was  700,  and  in  war  800  men  each.  On  my  arrival  in  Spain  in  1792,  this  now  re- 
gulation had  been  recently  Ikctched  out,  and  only  one  regiment,  at  tiiat  time,  had  a 
third  battalion.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  regiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
compofed  of  fcarcely  1000  or  1 100  men.  In  a  great  number,  the  lit  (I  battalion  could 
not  be  carried  to  its  complement  of  800  men,  without  disfurnilhing  the  ranks  of  i!ie 
other  two.  'Ihe  battalions  fent  to  the  frontiers  comprized  four  companies  of  muf- 
queteers  of  160  men  each,  and  one  of  grenadiers  of  120,  total  760, 

Each  company  in  the  Spaniih  regiments  had  a  captain,  with  the  pc^.ic  appointment 
of  700  rials  per  month;  a  firlt  lieutenant  with  400,  a  fecond  lieuten;uit  with  320,  and 
an  cnfign  with  2  i;o  rials  per  month.     There  were  two  enfigns  in  the  foreign  regiments. 

Each  foldier  received  11  quartos  per  diem,  (about  3jd.)  out  of  which  two  were 
retained  for  linen  and  flioes,  feven  for  their  mefs,  and  two  ior  other  necLlTaries.  They 
were  new  clothed  every  thirtv  months,  and  every  lifieen  months  a  new  pair  of  fliocs,  two 
pair  of  ftockings,  and  two  (liirts  were  delivered  thorn. 

It  is  eafdy  perceivable,  that  in  war  thefe  allowances  mafl  nccolTarily  he  greater. 

If  the  two  fird  battalions  of  the  forty-four  regiments  had  been  complete,  Sp  lin  would 
have  had  an  army  of  70,000  men  ;  but  tluy  Were  very  far  from  being  fo  in  1792.  At 
the  beginning  ol  the  war,  and  even  bolore,  every  method  that  could  be  thought  of 
for  filling  up  the  diti'orent  complements  was  adopted,  and  twelve  additional  regiments 
tvere  formed.  If  thon  we  add  to  the  lirll  mentioned  70,000  men  tlie  Ihength  of  the 
twelve  new  regiments  of  19,200,  the  3?,ooo  militia,  and  the  8400  of  Walloon  guards, 
Spain  will  have  had  in  arms  i  27,600  iidantry.  Hut  as  well  as  that  the  greater  part  of 
tiiofe  rogim-'uts  could  not  be  hllod  up  to  the  war  complement,  a  confiderable  cieiluc- 
tion  is  neceilary  for  the  garrifon  of  Madrid,  and  to  gunvd  diflorent  places  in  the  inte- 
rior :  fo  that  the  greatell  army  Spain  at  any  time  lia.s  1'  the  field  coidd  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 80,000  infantrv,  not  including,  however,  in  thi^  Lumber  20,000  peaiants  which 
were  armed,  and  incorpt>rated  for  the  fervice  of  the  campaign  of  1795. 

It  is  not  long  fmce  a  part  of  tliis  inlantry  was  abroad.  In  1782  thirty-fix  battalions 
were  in  Amerie.i.  biiiOo  that  time  pormaiieiu  corps  have  boon  ellabiilliod  ilKrc,  aiui 
at  tlie  cl(?le  of  1  7()2  there  wore  icarcoly  any  batlalicins  out  of  Europe.  1  fay  nothing  cf 
the  places  w  hich  Sp.iin  \iv{\\  ifos  on  the  coa!l  of  Africa,  C  iiia.  Mil/  In,  /.'.  Pcncn,  and  //  . 
hiuctuiis  ;  thofe  places,  known  undor  the  name  of  Afric.tn  PnJiJahicsy  fonn  a  diltiuel 
government,  ami  are  mainraiiiod  by  troops  beloiiging  to  the  Europe'an  army. 

The  moans  oi  recruiting  this  army  are  very  conhnod.  '1  he  Sjjanirti  nation,  brave  .ts 
it  is,  has  for  fomo  tin.e  had  a  dillike  to  the  foot  lorsice.  Each  ro';imeiit  lituls  a  difli- 
culty  in  procuring  i.icn;  the  colours  are  raifod  in  places  in  wiiich  it  is  fuppolod  nn  .1 
dupes  anil  libertines  are  allemblod,  and  thus,  as  in  I'Vance,  the  regiments  are  formed 
by  the  dil'ordors  of  focioty.  The  foldiors  of  our  regiments,  inipclk'd  by  their  incon- 
llanoy  to  pais  the  froniiors,  ulod  to  take  advantdgo  of  the  gorges  of  the  P\  roiiees  to 
defert  and  engage  themlolves  to  Spaniih  recruiters.  Eoreign  regiments  in  the  fervice  of 
Spain  were  recruite-d  at  the  expence  of  ours  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  are  void  of  that  rolS 
klljitfs  which  charadtrifes  their  neighbours,  and  induces  them  to  wander  to  every  jiait 
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of  the  globe ;  and  befides  the  French  army  being  much  more  confiderable  than  that  of 
Spain,  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  proximity  of  the  refpeftive  garrifons  was  on  the  fide 
of  the  French  ;  hence  the  court  of  Madrid  has  been  folicited  in  vain  to  eftablifh  a  cartel 
for  reciprocally  giving  up  deferters ;  all  that  it  would  liflen  to  was,  that  each  fhould. 
reftore  the  arms,  horfes  and  baggage  of  deferters. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  fecond  method  of  recruiting  the  army  called  the  quintas,  which  re- 
fembles  the  drawing  for  the  militia,  but  which  in  Spain  is  perfectly  diftinci  both  having 
exiftence,  the  one  for  filling  up  the  companies  of  the  regular  troops,  the  other  for  the 
provincial  regiments.  The  ordinance  of  170J  enafls,  that  for  the  firft,  lots  (hall  be  drawn 
in  each  village  for  one  perfon  in  five;  but  then  the  drawing  of  the  militia  Ihall  be  fuf. 
pended.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  quintas.  As  it  always  hap- 
pens, the  thing  is  changed  and  the  word  remains.  The  quintas  do  not  at  prefent  re- 
quire fo  great  a  number  ;  and  as  the  people  have  on  fome  recent  occafions  (hewn  how 
odious  it  was  to  them,  government  has  recourfe  to  this  expedient  only  in  the  lad  ex- 
tremity. She  refrained  from  enforcing  it  in  the  American  war,  but  had  recourfe  to  it 
twice  in  that  with  Frav  ce. 

Bcfides  thefe  regiments  of  infantry  Spain  has  forty-two  of  militia,  diftrlbuted  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  crown  of  Cadile.  They  are  aifembled  only  during  one  month  in  the  year,  in 
the  principal  place  of  which  they  bear  the  name  j  and  for  that  time  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  receive  pay.  It  were  needleis  to  (late  that  they  are  paid  alfo  in  time  of  war,  when  they 
replace  the  regular  troops  in  garrifons,  or  join  the  army,  of  which  they  certainly  do  not 
form  the  lead  valuable  part :  this  was  fufficiently  evinced  in  the  war  with  France,  when 
eighty-four  companies  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  comprizing  6,300  of  their  num- 
'icr,  were  marched  to  the  frontiers.  In  time  of  peace,excepting  their  month  of  alTembiing, 
they  remain  in  their  villages  and  follow  their  refpedtive  occupations.  Thefe  regiments 
all  cnnlilt  of  one  fingle  battalion  of  720  men,  except  that  of  Majorca  which  has  two, 
and  mull  always  be  complete.  As  foon  as  a  foldier  of  the  militia  dies,  deferts,  or  is 
difchargcd,  lots  are  drawn  in  the  village  whence  he  was  taken,  to  replace  him. 

Theie  regiments  of  militia  have  a  particular  infpeftor.  Their  colonels  are  chofen 
from  among  the  uiofl;  didinguiflied  gentry  of  tin  diftricl:;  and  their  authority  is  very 
cxtcnfive  ovtr  the  men.  Thoy  have  the  power  of  infllding  punilhments,  and  there  is 
t\o  appeal  from  their  fentences  but  to  the  King,  throu^^h  the  medium  of  the  council  of 
war.  Few  Hates  in  Europe  have  a  better  regulated  body  of  militia  ;  or  which  more 
def-.M-vodly  fullains  the  reputation  of  valour,  aicribed  to  the  natimi. 

The  SpanKh  fuldicrs  have  long  becnjudly  renowned  throughout  E  iropr  for  their  cool 
and  perfeveriny  courage,  and  the  refolulion  with  which  they  IV'pport  labour,  (atigue, 
;ind  hunger.  1  hole  of  our  countrymen  who  faw  then\  at  Minorca  and  I;  fori  Gibral- 
tar, do  thtin  ooinplote  jiillice  on  that  head,  and  thole  who  in  the  lalf  war  took  n.vrni;e 
on  them  for  tlieir  trauhiory  fuccefles  in  the  RouiTillon,  and  on  ili.:  banks  of  the  Bidaf- 
foa,  fiiliicicrtly  well  uiKJerllaiul  the  intciell  of  their  glory,  to  allow  that,  on  mofl  occa- 
fions, tlii.'y  UK  t  in  the  Spaniards  with  enemies  worthy  of  their  courr.ge. 

I'.ven  till'  V  flicers,  rel'pediiig  whom  wliile  I  was  in  Spain  1  heard  the  mofl:  fevere  re- 
murks,  in  thocourlbof  this  war  have  coidlantly  manitLded  boili  courage  and  talents. 
Atid  here  let  us<>bfi.'rve,  that  if  the  Sp.aniards  have  in  anyway  J.rgenorated,  it  is  to  be 
impute  1  to  circuinllances  torcign  to  their  character.  Coinage  and  military  talents  re- 
quire al;u< H  continual  aliincat.  A  long  peaie  may  ctled  a  change  in  the  nuulial  Ipin't  of 
t  u>  molt  valourous  nalii'>:i.  And  although  Spain  has  taken  a  pan  in  all  tlv.-  wars  of  this 
century,  ii  may  itill  be  (aid,  ih;it,  (ince  thole  ol  Italy  ternunated  in  1748,  her  troop>;  have 
nu.de  no  real  campaij^ns.     The  Spaniards  themlclvcs  pixiumc  not  to  give  this  luime  to 
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the  fliort  vTaV  with  Portugal,  in  vhlch  the^  encountered  but  few  obftacles  and  Httle 
danger.  The  expeditions  to  Alj,iers  in  1774,  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  1776,  were  fooa 
ended ;  and  afforded  but  few  opportunities  for  the  difpiay  either  of  courage  or  experi- 
ence.  Add  to  this  as  an  apology  for  the  Spanifh  officers,  that  the  life  they  lead  is  only 
calculated  to  (lupify  their  faculties.  Moft  of  their  garrifons  are  i'olitary  and  ill  provided, 
without  refource  cither  for  inilruftion  or  innocent  pleafures  ;  the  officers  have  either 
no  leave  of  abfencc,  or  fcidom  obtain  ir,  even  to  regulate  their  private  affairs.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  means  of  making  cxcellr  ,t  oflicers  of  thole  who  are  obliged  uninterrupt- 
edly to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  profeflion.  But  man  has  always  need  of  a  (liniulus 
to  excite  him,  and  this  obfcure  and  monotonous  life,  unrelieved  by  any  manoeuvres  on 
a  grand  fcale,  by  any  large  aflemblages,  hnilhes  in  paralyzing  all  aftivity,  or  diverts 
the  mind  to  improper  objeds.  It  has  befides  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  the  fer- 
vicc  lefsdefirable,  and  keeping  from  it  thofe  to  whom  a  fmall  fortune  or  a  liberal  educa- 
tion .-offers  other  refources.  The  Spanifli  army  however  has  lately  undergone  an  advan< 
tagec  Js  reform  in  this  refpecl.  The  different  fchools  that  have  been  eftablifhed,  fumifh 
it  with  perfons  of  diftinguifhcd  abilities.  A  martial  fpirit  has  been  awakened  in  the 
nobility  of  the  fad  diflindion,  who  embrace  the  profeffion  of  arms  ;  and  fome  of  its 
members,  renouncing  the  pleafures  and  idlenefs  of  the  capital,  gave  their  countrymen 
during  the  lall  war  examples  of  devotion  and  courage  worthy  of  imitation. 

All  I  have  faid  of  the  infantry  is  applicable  to  the  other  corps  of  the  Spanifli  army. 
It  has  eight  regiments  of  dragoons  confifling  each  of  three  fquadrons.  The  heavy 
cavalry  confifls  of  fourteen  regiments,  including  the  brigade  of  carbiniers  of  Queen  Mary 
Loutyhy  raifed  in  1793,  and  one  of  Spanifh  huffars  formed  in  1795.  Befides  thefo  it 
has  a  corps  of  royal  carabineers  which  has  a  perfeftly  different  organization. 

Each  regiment  of  cavalry  is  compofed  of  three  fquadrons,  excepting  two  which  has 
four  J  each  fquadron  confiding  of  100  men  in  peace,  and  180  in  time  of  war. 

Were  the  different  corps  complete,  Spain  would  have  an  army  of  1 1,880  horfe.  I 
have  been  however  affured,  that  in  1 776,  at  the  approach  of  a  war,  which  foon  after 
took  place,  flie  had  no  more  than  8000  effodive  horfe.  In  time  of  peace,  the  heavy 
cavalry  and  dragoons  are  far  from  having  their  complement  of  men  j  and  of  this  re- 
duced nuniber  8c  are  difmounted. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  cavalry  is  lefs  agreeable  than  it  othervvife  would  be  to 
the  Spaniards,  becaufe  the  new  recruits  remain  three  or  four  years  on  foot,  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  have  fpare  horfes. 

How  comes  it  that  there  exifls  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  horfes  in  a  country,  which, 
under  Philip  IV.,  could  have  furnilhed  80,000  for  miUtary  fervice,  a  contingent  to 
which  almoft  all  the  provinces  could  then  have  contributed  ;  for  Andalufia  was  not  the 
only  one  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  hoi-Ies,  Piiny  praifes  thoie  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
Aflurias.  Martial,  thofe  of  his  province,  Arragon,  &c.  But  the  multiplication  of 
mules  has  alrnofl  annihilated  the  race  of  good  horfes  in  the  two  Caflilcf.,  in  the  Afluriai;, 
and  Gallicia. 

In  c/der  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  thefe  induf.itigable  animals  whofe  utility  and 
length  of  fervice  motv  th;m  compeiifate  their  mean  appearance,  the  finefl  mares  in  the 
kingdom  ar:  exdufiv,.'!;  lit  apart  tor  breeding  them  in  every  part  of  Sp;iin.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  the  fupply  is  infufticicnt  for  the  demand,  which  is  everyday  i'lcrcafing,  fo 
that  Arragon,  Navr.rre,  and  Catalonia  are  fuj)p!icd  by  a  leffor  fp"cies  from  fbmc  of  the 
French  provinces.  The  number  imported  is  fo  confuleniMe  that  it  may  he  fairly  rated 
at  2o,oco  aniuially,  witfioui  danger  of  exaggeration.  It  is  evident  that  the  extravagant 
niultiplicution  of  mules  is  the  caufe  of  the  d'-^aieracy  of  horfes,  in  the  greater  part  of 
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the  provinces  of  Spain  ;  for  Aadalufia,  where  the  laws  prohibit  the  covering  of  marcs 
by  affes,  is  the  only  province  in  which  the  horfes  retain  their  original  beauty.  And  one 
would  be  led  to  imagine  that  even  thefe,  although  they  may  ha .e  loft  nothing  of  their 
life,  figure,  and  docility,  have  yet  loft  fomewhat  of  their  vigour.  For,  from  the  account 
of  our  bell  officers  of  cavalry,  nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than  the  firft  charge  of 
Spanilh  cavalry,  nay,,  even  the  fecond,  but  at  the  third  their  horfes  are  fpent. 

Hence  it  appears,  and  it  is  allowed  by  all  impartial  Spaniards  competent  to  give  an 
opinion*,  thai  the  beft  racers  have  loft  fomewhat  of  their  ftrength.  They  have  no  other 
method  confequentiy  to  renew  it  but  by  crolTing  the  breed. 

In  the  interval  of  this  complete  regeneration,  fome  grandees  on  their  own  eftates,  and 
the  King  at  Cordova,  and  at  Aranjuez,  are  fufficiently  occupied  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
fine  race  which  remain.  Some  lluds  of  horfes  have  made  their  appearance  at  Madrid,, 
and  at  the  different  royal  feats.  Should  this  fafhion  become  general,  ftuds  of  mules 
will  be  out  of  vogue,  and  a  greater  number  of  people  will  find  themfelves  interefted  iiv 
multiplying  and  perfe£ling  the  breed  of  horfes. 

Already  has  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  appears  to  be  ferioufly  intent  on  whatever 
may  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  the  flate,  attempted  an  experiment  which  probably 
may  occafion  a  renewal  of  the  excellent  breed  of  Spanifh  horfes.  He  has  caufed  to  be 
brought  from  the  breed  of  Normandy  a  hundred  handfome  mares,  for  the  ftuds  of  Cor- 
dova and  Aranjuez.  Spanifti  naturalifts  pretend,  that,  from  the  union  of  our  Norman 
mares  with  the  Spanifli  ftallions,  foals  will  be  dropt  uniting  the  fhape  and  ftrength  of 
the  female,  with  the  beauty  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  male.  Analogy  drawn  from  fimilar 
confequences  in  other  animals  feems  to  fupport  the  opinion,  but  experience,  the  beft 
teacher,  ir.uft  determine  as  to  the  efi'cft.  The  experiment  however,  without  being  very 
coftly,  may  eventually  be  ufeful,  and  poflibly  remunerate  Spain  for  the  ac^^uifition  we 
are  about  to  make  from  the  croffing  of  fheep  of  the  Spaiufh  breed.  Thus  it  's  that  great 
nations,  rivals  without  bei.ig  jealous,  renouncing  exclufive  endowments,  and  multiply- 
ing benefits,  avenge  themfelves  one  of  the  other  in  a  beneficial  and  laudable  manner. 

Nature,  which  has  been  fo  bountiful  to  Spain  in  all  the  neceffaiies  and  comforts  of 
life,  who  denies  her  fcarcely  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  peace,  has  not  been  fparing  to- 
wards her  in  the  materials  of  war.  She  is  prodigal  to  her  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
faltpetre  ;  and  the  excellence  of  her  artillery  enables  her  to  difpenfe  with  foreign  de- 
pendance. 

It  was  in  1 7  to  that  the  Spanifti  artillery  took  its  prefcnt  form.  At  that  period  it  was 
colleded  into  one  regiment,  compofed  of  five  battalions,  which  have  recently  been  ex- 
tended to  fix,  without  including  the  cadets,  who  arc  brought  up  at  Segovia. 

This  regiment  lias  304  ofilcers,  and  its  commandant-general  for  colonel,  who,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  infpeCtor  of  the  corps. 

('ount  Gazola,  recalled  from  Naples  1  y  Charles  III.  when  he  afccndecl  the  throne  of 
Spain,  began  the  improvements  in  th  n-tillery,  which  had  been  neglected  uncivr  Fer- 
UiUfi''d  Vi.,  like  feveral  other  branches  of  aJminiftration.  The  new  moiiarcli  recjudkd 
the  court  of  France  to  fend  him  a  founder.  M.  Maritz  was  accordingly  font,  and  made 
feveral  great  alterations  in  the  Spanifli  fonnderies.  Ho  adopted  the  method  of  cufting 
the  cannon  folid,  and  boring  them  afterwards.  Env\  created  him  many  obihicles,  anil 
loine  unluccefoiui  elforts  feemcd  to  judify  the  ill  will  with  which  he  was  received  ;  foi 
many  of  the  cannon  caft  in  t'  -  new  manner  were  fn'md  defeirlivc.  He  was  more- 
over unpardonably  culpable  in  cafting  a  great  quar  ;  ■  of  Mexican  copper,  without 
aicertaining  whether  the  metal  was  fuilicicntly  folid.  Tvioft  of  thefe  coiinon  failed  in  tli^ 
proof,  and  the  clamour  againll  him  became  general.     His  n.?\iral  courage,  and  !'i.;« 
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protef\ion  of  the  Kinf^.  fupp'Tted  hiiu  againfl  the  tempeft  ;  aiit*  he  continued  to  emphw 
his  bell  endeavours  in  the  ujvice  of  Spain,  ahhoiigh  he  delpaircd  of  ever  being  uletul 
to  ir.  At  lent,'th  he  quitted  .r,  'eaving  behind  liim  liis  m<.'thod  and  principles,  with  the 
precautions  nnd  improvcmcnfs  he  h;id  been  tauj^ht  by  experience.  At  prclent,  even  his 
enemies  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  of  real  fervice  to  the  Spanifli  artillery  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  fervt-d  in  the  war  with  England,  particularly  at  the  fiege  uf 
Mahon,  and  even  during  the  war  terminated  by  thi-  treaty  of  lA  f,, ,  lu.vc  proved  tlut 
Spain  in  this  dv  lartnient  of  the  military  art  has  not  been  retrof;radc. 

C'ount  (jazola,  an  Italiar;,  was  at  his  death  fucceeded  by  rcuiii  Je  Lafcy,  an  (rihinan 
by  birth,  who  had  been  i'uci,  f^^fully  employed  on  fotne  miiiiojii;  ' '  a  political  nature  in 
the  north,  and  whoir  being  jiaced  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  as:  a  rt'compena-,  -;<.  ired 
fomc  furprife.  At  his  death,  ;n  1792,  Count  de  C  'omera  ■  iir.ino''  iiis  (>:,.ce,  f^  r  erly 
Don  Martin  Alvi'cez,  who  pr-  Tided  for  ».  time  at  th"  fiege  oi  Gibraltar.  Upon  hs  re- 
fignatiovi.  Don  Jofeph  de  Drt.:''-i  took  his  p'.'.ce,  who  con..n.if  ded  the  SpaiiKh  army  at 
the  time  ol'  the  ronclufion  of  the  treaty  of  p  we  at  iiali  -,  and  was  atterv.ards  made  cap- 
tin-gencral.  His  military  ta'  \)f-  fecured  I'^ui  the  unanimous  f^iifrage  not  only  f  his 
own  country,  but  even  of  thf  en^^mies  to  wlvich  he  w.'s  cppolbd.  \Vhero\  cr  v  ddor;.  and 
iiiformation  are  r.ecellarv,  he  is  in  h^ -  eKmeni', 

The  Spanilh  artilk ry  has  many  diiUngu-lhed  ofncer'-,  The  !upe''''r  merit  of  Ge- 
r.eval  Ser*.-.  a,,  v,-ho  coiumanded  at  die  Iw^^^^  ul  ?*'Ia!ian,  has  been  aclth.'.vledj^cii  in  fo- 
rcif;!i  co'.iu"  ^o. 

Sp.-.in  pre  .  u.rs  n  r-e  lead  t'.rtn  is  required  for  her  arfenals.  Its  principal  mine,  that 
r>f  LinarM^,  in  the  kincdom  <>i  Jaen,  yields  much  more  than  is  fold  in  Spain  for  the 
King's  aceonn. ;  luJ  liotl^irh!l;  nding  the  others  be  imniTfedly  worked,  not  yielding 
more  than  So  .^  ■,  f';  ain  ci;i  yet  export  a  thoufaiid  tons  jj.-r  annum. 

Th  ve  are  feveral  copper  mines  alio  in  Spain.  That  of  Rio-'linto  is  the  mod  pro- 
duO've  ;  it  fuppHes  a  part  of  the  artillery.  Rut  the  copi>ir  of  the  Spanifh  Indies  is  alfo 
laid  under  contrilnition.  '1  hat  ni  Mexico  and  IVru  is  reiiiud  and  manufactured  in  the 
two  r,'''.  al  foundorie;,  of  Rarcdona  and  Se-ilie.  Ihc  caiu.incall  there  have  two-thirds 
ol  Me.\i.  an  copper  to  oni'  of  thiit  I'f  Peru. 

Bifca;  ,>nd  tiie  Aft'iiias  furniih  the  iron  ncc'.'llary  for  the  Spanifii  aitillerv.  Cannon 
made  of  ?.iiis  metal  lire  calf  at  I,ierg;uies  and  Cavada,  liclore  the  war  with  France  the 
tall  iron  came  from  the  forges  of  Kuj^ui  and  Muga.  In  the  phrenzv  of  coiHjueit  ihefe  two 
fllabliflinunts  were  didroved  by  "our  armies,  as  if  we  wereei)iid)ating  an  irreconcileable 
caemy,  whofe  means  of  d'enco  vse  wre  defirous  of  annihilaiing.  Since  policy  lo  fre- 
q  Jently  ocoafions  war,  it  ought  rot  only  to  pardon,  but  minutely  dircding  its  operations, 
to  act  as  a  corrective  to  ihe  hecdleffnels  of  elated  viclcry.  Since  the  peace  Spam,  taking 
adv.  niage  of  this  !'-flnn,  has  elliibiilhed  new  forges  in  jilaces  at  a  greater  ilillajice  from 
her  iron:iers,  and  a  ni;'nula(ftory  of  hre-arms  at  Oviedo.  She  has  beiides  manufacl  :rii  s 
tormulquets  at  Flacemia  ..'id  R'pol;  and,  ladly,  one  of  fword-hlades  at 'I'olrdo,  which 
has  been  twenty  yiars  cllablilli<i!,  and  which  even  ;  *  its  tint  Idling  oli  pruuiife.'  to  revive 
the  ancient  reputation  ol  the  blades  of  that  city. 

Spain  is  <.ne  of  the  riciioll  countrirs  in  F.urope  in  faltpt'tre.  I,a  Mancha  and  Ari'a- 
gf^u  had  the  reput-.iion  ot  furninii'ig  this  article  of  an  exci  llent  quality.  A  French 
company  luil  undertuken  the  pnpafaiion  of  it,  anil  for  t!:is  purpoil-  fciu  M.  Salvador 
Damnitrp-  to  Spain.  Tl. is  agent,  tlmugh  troli'.d  in  his  pi.ms,  laileil  in  liis  uui'  rtaking. 
On  a  piece  of  ground  nc;r  Ahilrid  'le  maile  lome  urducc.  ..'rl  eApciichents,  by  uhicii 
goverrmii'iit  wilely  prolifed.  I'he  ground  in  quelUon  i-  •;  !  to  comain  l.dtpetreof  a 
<qauliiy  fupeiior  to  thui  ot  La  .Mancha  aud  ^irragon  j  i  ;         'equtiice  of  which  a  nta- 
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nufaOure  was  begun  there  in  1 779,  which  was  entrufted  to  the  manngement  of  Don  Ro- 
fenclo  Parayuelo,  one  of  the  conimiffioncrs-ireneral  of  rents.  In  1785,  it  was  one  of  the 
mod  curious  eftabli(hmeiits  in  the  capital ;  it  kept  four  thoufand  men  in  employ.  After 
two  boilings  the  faltpetre  is  fit  for  making  powder.  '1  he  firfl:  boiling  requires  eight  or 
ten  days,  but  a  few  hours  are  fuflicient  for  the  fecond.  Water  is  conveyed  in  abun- 
dance to  thi£  manufacture  by  fubterrancous  pipes,  l^either  has  wood  been  wanting 
fmce  this  opening  affords  a  confumption  lor  that,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  of 
Guadarrama  did  not  before  even  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  cutting. 

The  earlh  which  produces  the  ialtpetre  recovers  itfcif  with  furprifing  promptitude. 
The  aipul  mortuum  is  brought  to  the  environs  of  the  manufacture;  and  Ibmedmes  in 
lel;^  than  a  monih  the  air,  impregnating  it  afrefli  with  nitre,  renders  it  fit  for  a  fecond 
operation.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  after  the  continuance  of  a  certain  wind,  the 
neighbouring  foil  becomes  whitened,  as  if  fnow  had  fallen  upon  it.  In  1792,  I  found 
tliis  manufailory  furrounded  with  walls,  and  in  full  work. 

Tlie  Adtpetre  is  fent  to  the  powder  mills  at  Alcazar,  St.  Juam  in  La  Mancha,  to  Villa 
Fetiche  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  to  Murcia,  and  Granada,  the  employment  of  which 
mills  has  been  confiderably  inrrcafed  fince  the  ellabliihnient  of  the  manufadure  at  Ma- 
drid. When  in  its  infancy,  the  proprietors  cngagerl  to  furnifli  government  annually 
vlih  eleven  thoufand  quintals.  During  the  war  they  exceeded  their  engagement,  and 
the  director  flattered  himfelf,  in  1784,  that  the  elhiblifhment  would  foon  yield  thirty 
thoufand  quintals  a  year.  The  manufa£tory,  however,  coidd  not  I'upply  the  enormous 
confumpticMi  of  powder  at  the  camp  of  St.  Roch  :  and  although  35,000  quintals  were 
fent  thithf'r  when  the  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Gibraltar,  government  was  obliged  to 
haden  the  arrival  of  more  from  Genoa,  trance,  and  Holland.  At  prefent  it  wholly 
fupplies  the  demand  of  Spain,  and  will  foon  become  a  new  branch  of  exportation. 

Hitherto  the  quality  of  this  new  powder  is  inconteflably  good  ;  it  is  laid  to  carry 
twice  as  far  as  comn.on  powder  ;  'or  which  rcafon  Charles  III.  and  the  infants  made 
ufe  of  no  other  in  lliooting  ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  fome  years  ago  ufed  to  receive 
a  fmall  quantity  of  it  by  every  weekly  courier  from  Madrid.  Spaniards  as  well  as  fo- 
rt>igners  were  eager  in  the  purchale  of  it.  I  law  our  admiral  Giiichen  at  the  time  of 
his  vifit  to  the  KlcuMal,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnefling  the  excellence  of  it. 
He  begged  half  a  Icorc  pounds  of  it  of  the  King  as  a  favour  ;  and  as  fnnple  in  his  man- 
ners, as  he  was  brave  and  religious,  with  no  (Hher  luggage  than  his  night-cap,  his  bre- 
viary, and  his  ten  pounds  of  powder,  he  let  off  on  his  journey  to  Madrid. 

Spanifli  America  will  foon  be  independent  of  the  mother  country  widi  refpcifl  to  this 
ropunndiiy.  'I'iie  niinilter  G  dvcz  ordend  three  manufactories  of  faltpetre  to  be  efta- 
blilhi  d  at  l.ima,  Me-  ico,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  For  the  improvement  of  thefe  ma- 
nufitclorirs  he  fent  tlie  lanu  Salvador  Dampierre  to  America,  wlio  failed  in  his  attempts 
in  l'',uri)pe.  Thes  the  Spaiiilh  colonics poiUfs  witiiin  themfelves  thefe  means  ol  deh  iicc. 
Win  not  the  mttiopolis  have  eaufe  to  repent  thi^r  The  feeds  of  difcontent,  which  at 
different  i:ucrva!v;  for  fe\trai  \ears  back,  have  ihewn  themfelves  in  fuch  an  alarming 
inan:;i.r,  havi'  they  bven  entirely  IlitLd  in  their  growth  ? 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  feparate  from  the  .riillt'ry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  France  ;  it  was 
not  eilablilhcd  b(  lore  the  y^'ar  1711.  It  conlills  often  direttors,  ten  colonels,  twenty 
livi  ■■  nante(donels,  thirty  captains,  forty  lieu;  'uanls,  and  forty  focond-lieutenants  :  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  tlfty  otKccrs,  who  are  indifcriminately  occupied  in  the  fupcrin- 
irni'-mce  ot  fortifu  .itions  and  civil  architecture.  There  is  but  one  commander  for  each 
of  til-  ,••  worI;s  ;  and  he  who  prelides  over  the  latter  retains  ai  the  fame  time  his  rank 
in  the  army,  alili  ugh  liecuniiot  properly  be  confidered  as  a  military  man.     The  perfoa 
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V  ho  at  picfent  hold  the  place  is  truly  a  military  charafter.  General  Urrutia.  It  was 
previouily  held  by  Don  Francifco  Sabattine,  an  Italian  architedt  of  ability,  who  at  the 
Jame  time  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  he  ^lled  this  fituation  for  twenty  years 
before  his  death.  In  right  of  his  Nation,  General  Urrutia  has  under  his  dire^ion  the 
three  academies  at  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  and  Zamera,  edabliflied  for  the  in(lru£Uon  of  thofe 
intended  for  engineers,  as  well  as  fuch  cadets  or  officers  in  the  army  as  may  be  (ludious 
of  learning  the  mathematics. 

In  1 796  a  new  defcription  of  engineers  was  formed,  under  the  title  of  Royal  Corps  of 
Cofmographic  Engineers  of  the  State ;  it  has,  like  the  other,  fomewhat  of  a  military  frame, 
its  direftor  and  four  principal  profeflbrs  holding  tht  rank  of  captain. 

As  to  the  diftinguiming  marks  of  the  different  ranks  in  the  various  regiments,  I  (hall 
only  obferve  that  the  general  officers  have  an  uniform  very  much  refembling  that  worn 
formerly  by  French  officers  of  the  fame  rank.  The  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
majors  wear  no  epaulettes.  The  captains  wear  two  epaulettes ;  the  lieutenants,  one 
upon  the  right  fhoulder  ;  and  the  fecond  lieutenants,  one  upon  the  left.  All  officers 
who  are  not  at  lead  ficld-marflials  are  obliged  continually  to  wear  their  uniform  even 
when  they  appear  at  court.  Thefe  uniforms  are  white  for  the  national  infantry,  except 
the  Spanilh  and  Walloon  guards,  who  wear  blue.  The  uniform  of  the  cavalry  is  in- 
differently blue,  green,  red,  or  yellow.  The  artillery  and  the  Swifs  regiments  wear 
blue.  In  every  regiment  the  men  wear  its  name  on  their  buttons  ;  this  is  for  the  mod 
part  that  of  a  town  or  a  province  :  the  Swifs  regiments  alone  bear  the  name  of  their 
colonel.  According  to  f'ome  late  regulations,  no  perfon  can  become  an  officer  without 
having  been  a  cadet. 

An  eflablifhment  has  been  formed  about  twenty  years,  very  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce officers  of  merit,  1  fpeak  of  the  military  fchool,  which  we  have  before  noticed  more 
than  once.  Its  founder.  Count  O'Reilly,  pofTelTcd  the  talent  fuited  to  the  prefidency 
of  a  fimil.ir  cflablifhmont,  and  making  it  profper. 

Born  in  Ireland,  of  catholic  parents,  he  entered  the  Spanifh  fervice  very  young,  and 
in  Italy  ferved  in  the  war  of  the  Aullrian  fucceffion.  It  was  there  that  he  received  a 
wound  which  caufed  him  to  limp  the  reft  of  his  days.  In  1757  ^^  ^^^  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lafcy,  and  until  1759  when  he  joined  the  French  army.  Marfhal 
Broglio  conceived  a  particular  eftecm  for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  King  on 
his  return  to  Spain.  He  afterwards  made  a  campaign  in  Portugal,  where  he  diftinguiflied 
himfelf.  Peace  being  made,  he  was  made  field-marflial,  and  lieutenant-commandant  at 
the  Havaimah,  whence  he  afterwards  pafled  over  to  Louifiana,  the  colonifts  of  which 
province  were  rcfraftory  under  the  Spanilh  yoke.  The  mearu  he  exercifed  for  retrain- 
ing their  infurrcdion  drew  on  his  head  the  moft  bitter  execrations.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  long  career  O'Rdlly  experienced  all  the  (hades  of  favour  and  difgrace.  The  affi^c- 
tion  which  Charles  III.  entertained  tor  him  was  for  a  long  time  infufficient  to  proteft 
him  from  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

Few  men  have  infpircJ  the  fame  degree  of  cnthufiafm  and  hatred.  His  condud  at 
I.ouifiana,  where  his  name  will  long  be  coupled  with  maledictions  ;  and  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Algiers  in  1774,  caufed  hiiii  to  be  ranked  among  wicked  men  and  bad 
generals  ;  poffibly  he  neitlur  deferved  the  one  title  nor  the  other.  Skilful,  infmuating, 
aftive,  even  phyfically,  notwithflanding  his  laincncls,  and  well  acquainted,  at  leaft  in 
theory,  with  his  proteliion ;  he  poffefrcd  at  the  lame  time  the  art  of  rendering  himfelf 
neccfiary  on  different  occafionp.  After  languifhing  in  a  kind  of  exile,  not  however 
•without  maintaining  his  dignity,  he  was  made  commandant-geneial  of  Andalufia,  and 
had  his  favourite  bantling,  the  military  fchool,  removed  from  Avila  to  Port  St.  Mary, 
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near  Cadiz,  his  place  of  refidence.     In  this  command  he  difplayed  genuine  talents  for 
every  branch  of  adminiftration.     He  was  not  beloved  ;  but  he  concealed  his  defpotic 
charader  under  the  malk  of  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  he  appeared  to  be  obeyed  lefa 
through  fear  than  devotion,  and  was  regretted  when  the  implacable  Lerena,  who  had 
had  fome  fharp  altercations  with  him  while  intendant  of  Andalufia,  caufed  him  to  be 
removed  to  Gallicia.     Upon  the  acceflion  of  Charles  IV.,  he  thought  he  might  again 
appear  at  court,  but  was  received  under  circumftances  more  mortifying  than  befitted 
his  confidence,  and  was  ordered  to  the  kingdom  of  Valentia.     Ever  indefatigable,  he 
fought  there  to  render  himfelf  of  fervice  in  propofing  plans,  and  giving  his  advice,  at 
the  time  that  war  broke  out  in  France.     The  command  of  the  army  of  Catalonia  was 
entrufted  to  his  friend  General  Ricardos,  who  was  alfo  by  deCcent  his  countryman,  his 
fathcT,  an  Irilhman,  having  married  the  daughter  or  the  Diil  .e  de  Montemar.     Ricardos, 
any  more  than  O'Reilly,  was  no  great  favourite  with  the  new  court,  notwithftanding 
his  talents  and  his  long  and  ufeful  fervice.     Ricardos  dying,  after  fome  fuccefs  which 
juftified   his  appointment,  O'Reilly  was  named   to  fucceed  him.     This  unexpefted 
triumph  was  his  lalV.     While  on  his  r.iarch  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  luckily 
for  his  fame,  he  died.     Striking  reverfes  befell  his  I'uccellbr,  the  Count  de  la  Union  ; 
young,  brave,  and  full  of  ardour,  but  with  all  thefe  qualities,  without  experience.     Pro- 
bably the  fame  fate  would  have  awaited  O'Reilly  ;  he  was  no  more,  and  we  gave  him 
our  regret.     He  furvived,  however,  the  eftablifhment  which  he  had  founded  ;  the  mi- 
litary fchool,  after  having  produced  diftinguifhed  officers  for  the  Spanifli  infantry,  died 
away  in  his  lad  exile. 

The  government  does  not  forget  the  declining  years  of  their  military  men.  There  is 
a  corps  of  invalids  in  Spain,  as  well  officers  as  foldiers  ;  but  the  forty-fix  companies,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  are  diftributcd  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  provinces,  where  they  per- 
form an  eafy  duty.  Thofe  incapable  of  all  fervice  form  another  corps  of  twenty-fix 
companies,  divided  between  Seville,  Valencia,  Lugo,  and  Toro.  Both  thefe  corps  are 
under  the  infpedor  of  the  infantry. 

In  Spain  there  is  no  order  of  knighthood  partir.ularly  deflined  to  the  reward  of  offi- 
cers. Charles  III.,  howp-  r,  made  a  point  of  cti.^terring  on  none  but  thefe  the  four 
military  orders  ;  yet  witiiout  excluding  them  from  i.  '»■  '  >  has  himfelf  founded.  But 
thefe  favours  depend  entirely  on  his  pl-^nfure,  and  nc;  ..on  the  length  of  fervice. 
Other  means  exift  of  rewarding  old  oiiicers  j  the  King  Dcfiows  on  them  penfions,  or 
I'ank  on  the  flalf  at  his  diflerent  garrifons. 

Neither  are  their  widows  forgotten  in  his  beneficent  diftributions.  In  1761,  heefia- 
bliffied  a  fund  from  w'nich  they  receive  penfions  according  to  the  rank  of  their  huf- 
bands.  Eighteen  thouland  rials  i  year  are  paid  to  thofe  of  captains-general,  twelve 
thoufand  to  thofe  of  lieutenants-general,  and  in  proportiv.n  to  the  widows  of  petty  of- 
ficers. This  fund  confills  of  a  grant  of  360,000  rials  (4  cgcl.),  anterior  to  its  efta- 
blifliment ;  a  contribution  ot  twenty  per  cent,  upon  what  tie  King  receives  from  the  • 
//>(!lios  V  vactvitr,  half  a  month's  appointment  paid  once  by  all  the  officers  of  the  army, 
'and  a  iledudion  of  eight  maravedis  from  each  c .  *"  thoir  pay  ;  and  all  the  property 

of  officers  dying  without  heirs,  or  intedate.  Tru  ,  .uuablc  inftitution,  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  which  by  infuring  a  fubfiilencc  to  the  widows  of  officers,  without  their  {land- 
ing in  need  of  credit  to  enforce  their  claims,  greatly  encouraged  military  men  to  marry, 
A  nearly  fimilar  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  claifes  of  fociety,  even  by  artifans. 

The  plare  of  commandant-general  of  a  province  is  an  opening  to  general  officers, 
but  obliges  them  to  almod  a  perpetual  refidence ;  for  in  Spain,  bifhops,  intendants, 
governors,  a    '  commanders  refidc  where  they  are  employed,  notwithftanding  the  refi- 
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dencc  of  the  foverclpn,  and  iho  capital  have  the  fame  temptations  for  ambition  and  dif- 
fjpation  as  in  other  countries. 

All  the  commandants  of  provinces  bear  the  title  of  capiain-^cneral,  which  however 
mud  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  firft  military  rank.  1  hey  loiiietimcs,  but  im- 
properly, receive  the  title  of  viceroy  alio,  which  regularly  belongs  to  none  but  the  com- 
mandant of  Navarre,  and  thole  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Spanilh  America. 

The  ftations  of  thefe  commandcries  or  captanciesjToneral  are,  MjclriJ,  for  New  Caf- 
tile  ;  Zamora,  for  Old  Cn.l'lo  ;  Darcc'ona, for  the  principality  of  Catalonia  ;  Valciuia,  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Val  <  ■  >  •"  '  ■  '■  icia  ;  Pdlnia,  for  the  kingdom  oi  Majorca  ;  P.viipj- 
/m;w,  for  the  kin;:.'oin  o'  i''a\..rre;  St.  Scbjjfian,  for  Guipufova  ;  Port  St.  Mary,  for 
Andalufia;  Miua^^i,  Tm  the  coaft  of  Granada ;  Contnna,  for  Gallicia ;  BiiJii/az,  foe 
Edrcmadura;  C'  /tj,  for  the  prcfidencies  of  Africa;  and  Santa  Cruz  dcTcncnJ'c,  for 
the  Canaries. 

Non.'  of  thofo  idle  appointments  created  by  favour,  to  the  injury  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  fornurly  fo  common  in  France,  nre  met  with  in  Spain.  Our  neighbours, 
hence  has  c  two  abufcs  lefH  than  we  h*;  \  tc  ji.cuKea  ivvolurion,  and  which  were  in  foiiie 
meafure  the  inlUgation  of  ours,  this  and  the  fadidious  difplay  of  fplendour  wiiich  indi- 
viduals of  all  ranks  who  held  the  chief  places  of  the  monarchy  came  to  make  at  court. 
So  d.  Arly  in  every  refpett  is  a  revolution  purchafed,  that  the  philanthropic  dwells  with 
plealu'  •  on  every  circumllance  which  tends  to  remove  to  a  diltance  the  dangerous  ne- 
ceflitr  of  fuch  a  meafure.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Spanifli  navy. 


Chap.  V. — Spatujl}  navlgnt'^.rs,  ancient  and  vioiLrn. — Dcpiirtmcnfs  nf  the  navy. — Officers 
of  the  nai'v.  — Sailors. — Conjiruclion  of  Jhips. — Naval  force. — Its  appointments. — Bar- 
bary  rcgenccs. — \1.  FbriJa  Blanca. 

THE  Sp.u.ifli  navy  for  snore  than  half  a  century  aclcd  the  firft  7^-<rt  upon  the  thoat'-e 
of  Europe,  whether  the  i'pirit  of  difcovery  with  which  it  was  actu;  ted  be  conf.dered, .  >' 
its  character  in  war.  The  world  will  never  forget  the  natncs  oi Colon,  Magellan.,  or  Cn, • 
n(^r  the  power  which  encouraged  their  illufhious  onterprizes.  Neither  will  the  names 
of  j^w'Vojrnd  Me"Jana,  Icfs  known  although  not  lefs  deferving  of  diftindion,  for  their 
vafl  knowledge  and  fagacity,  which  modern  obfervations  have  done  jultice  to,  be  ever 
obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  geograjihcr.  ^\t  the  fame  period  their  navy  could 
equally  boalt  its  warriors;  b'lt  they  difappeared  with  the  invincible  annacla;  and  under 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Philips  it  fcaroc  preferved  a  veflige  of  its  former  fame.  Charles  II. 
left  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  other  depavments  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  molt  deplorable 
ftate. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  war  of  fuccefTion  reftored  a  momentary 
aflivity  in  naval  aflairs;  but  their  Ikilful  feainen  were  irremediably  loll.  la  the  two 
lad  reigns  they  have  rnd'^avoured,  and  not  altogether  ineffedually,  to  revive  this  part 
01  the  glory  of  their  nation.  I  fliall  fay  nothing  ot  Lon  Jorge  Juan,  or  Don  Antonio  Ulloay 
who  accompanied  Condaminein  his  expedition  ;  the  objefl.of  it  was  only  to  make  adro- 
nomical  obfervations.  The  Spani?»"ds  !  «e  more  recently  undertaken  voyages  of  dif- 
covery, or  for  the  purpofe  of  talr"  '  the  bearings  of  coads  hitherto  badly  known  ;  but 
thefe  appear  to  be  kept  back  fro  'i  e  pu'^lic  eye,  an  affectation  for  which  they  certainly 
dcfcrve  the  reproof  of  the  lov  rs  ot  kien  ■ ;  although,  in  fpite  of  their  jealous  fecrecy, 
the  details  and  rcfult  of  tljc  greater  part  .-f  their  voyages  are  preity  well  known  to  the 
world. 
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In  1768,  a  V  Tel  which  failed  from  Monteviilco,  coafted  along  that  Hrtle  frequented 
fhorc  which  in'  enes  between  the  river  of  Pluto  and  the  ftraights  of  Magellan,  and 
thence  prorpedi  1  to  reconnoitre  the  Falkland  iflands,  a  cruize  which  threatened  to 
caufe  a  rupture  between  England  and  Spain. 

In  1769  and  1 770,  by  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and 
under  the  diredlion  of  Don  Jofeph  Galvcz,  who  was  then  fitting  himfelf,  by  his  attention 
to  the  intercQs  of  his  country,  for  the  office  of  chief  minifter,  which  he  has  fince  filled 
with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf,  two  expeditions  were  difpatchcd  at  the  fame  time,  the 
one  by  fea,  and  the  other  by  land,  from  San  Bias,  a  port  in  Mexico,  under  the  21°  of 
north  latitude,  to  examine  the  port  of  Montirey,  which,  notwithflanding  it  was  laic',  down 
in  the  charts  with  tolerable  cxaflitude  by  Vezcayno,  who  difcovered  it  in  1692,  the 
naval  detachment  had  great  diiliculty  in  finding  again. 

About  the  fame  time,  other  Spanifh  mariners,  namely,  Don  PhiH[)  Jc  Gonzales,  and 
Don  Antonio  dc  Monte,  the  one  conmianding  the  St.  Laurence,  of  70  guns,  and  the 
other  the  Rofalie  frigate,  of  t,6,  failed  from  Callao  dc  Lima,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
rflands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  fell  in  with  Eafler  illand,  not  for  the  firfl:  time,  (for  the 
merit  of  the  difcovery  is  indifputably  due  to  Roggewein,  the  Dutchman,)  but  before 
Cook  and  Peyroufe  ;  and  under  convidion  of  its  not  having  been  before  difcovered, 
took  pofleflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  created  crofles  on  three  little 
hills,  giving  it  the  name  of  San  Carlos. 

In  1775,  Bucarelli,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  difpatched  two  oflicers  from  San  Bias,  Don 
Juan  de  Agala,  and  Don  Francifco  de  la  Bodega,  to  take  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  high  up  as  to  the  65th  degree.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  proceed 
higher  than  57  degrees,  and  returned,  after  having  taken  the  plans  of  different  fmall 
havens  on  the  coaft,  fuch  as  Los  Remedies,  de  Los  Doleres,  he.  Don  Antonio  Mo- 
rellc,  who  afterwards  obtained,  poflibly  on  too  flight  grounds,  the  title  of  the  Spanifli 
Cooic,  was  on  this  voyage  pilot  to  the  veffel  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Agala. 

He  fincc,  at  his  individual  expence,  has  made  feveral  voyages,  which,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  obtained  for  him  fome  degree  of  reputation.  He 
undertook  more  than  once,  in  fpite  of  the  monfoons  which  reigned  at  the  time,  different 
voyages  from  the  Philippines  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  America ;  and  thus  it  was  that  in 
1780  and  1781  he  arrived  from  Manilla  at  San  Bias  on  board  the  Princefs. 

It  was  well  known  alio  that  the  Spaniards  had  touched  before  Cook  at  Otaheite,  the 
difcovery  of  which  belongs  neither  to  our  contemporaries,  nor  Commodore  Wallis, 
nor  even  our  Admiral  Bouganville,  whofe  relations  refpeding  this  ifland  have  taught  us 
to  fpeak  of  it  with  the  tcnderefl  emotion.  It  is  to  Quiros  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
firft  difcovery.  It  is  feen  in  the  fecond  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  that  the  Spaniards 
left  two  of  their  countrymen  there  ;  but  we  have  as  yet  very  few  details  of  his  expedi- 
tion,  the  work  being  yet  in  manufcript. 

There  is  yet  a  later  voyage  of  theirs  which  has  been  publidied.  It  is  that  which  Don 
Antonio  de  Cordova  made  in  the  Santa  Mjh.:  de  Cabeza,  in  the  years  1785  and  1786. 
The  anonymous  author,  who  has  given  an  account  of  it,  under  thie  title  of,  Relacion  del 
vltimoViage  at  ejlucho  de  Magetlanis  in  ios  anos  1785  ^  i786,'.and  who  appears  to  be 
well  verfed  in  nautical  knowledge,  has  added  to  it  a  defcription  of  all  anterior  voyages^ 
and  extracts  from  feveral  valuable  manufcripts  which  were  not  hitherto  known  *. 

•  M.  Vlfurieit,  in  a  work,  meritotious  in  every  point  of  vievr,  publiflied  in  1799  and  1800,  entitled 
y/  Voyave  rtiuml  ihe  li'urld  by  ('uplain  AlarchanJ,  treats  botli  the  ancient  and  modern  navigators  ot  Spain 
with  fome  fevcrity  ;  but  the  Siianifti  government, which  principally  defervea  thcfe  reproaches,  in  order  todif- 
ciilpatc  itfclf  and  them,  laying  miilrult  and  jcaloiify  alidc,  and  imbibing  the  fame  defires  of  propagating  know- 
kdee  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  will  doubtlcfs  ere  long  permit  them  to  be  giTcn  10  the  world. 
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al  officer  of  talents,  M.  de  Mi'^'plna,  failccl  fn: 


Laftly,  ftill  more 
Cadiz  on  a  voyage  round  thr  world.  His  expedition  was  ot  *.]:c  'aim?  inti-nt  with  that 
of  Pcyroufe  ;  and  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  French  circumnav-;  or,  he  departed  fur- 
niflied  with  pn^per  inftrumcnts  for  all  kind  of  obforvations.  Un  his  return  to  Cadiz 
he  dcpofited  his  nianufcript  in  the  hands  of  Father  Gil,  a  learned  monk,  who  while  em- 
ployed in  looking  it  over,  and  preparing  it  for  ths  profs,  having  in  common  with  the 
captain,  fi>r  a  caufe  but  too  well  known,  incurred  the  anger  of  the  court  and  its  advifers, 
was,  together  with  him,  put  in  prifon  ;  the  work  was  fulpcnded,  and  the  fatisfadion 
which  the  learned  in  Europe  promifcd  themfelves  to  enjoy  was  adjourned  Jinc  die  *. 
How  filly  for  fuch  as  are  calculated  to  go  round  the  world,  to  give  the  hillory  of  the 
voyage,  and  enlighten  mankind,  to  lofe  their  time  in  following  court  intrigues. 

Thi'<  is  the  exti-nt  of  what  the  Spaniards  have  latterly  cffeded  to  incrcafe  the  extent 
of  navigation.  Their  (hips  of  war  prefent  them  other  palms  to  gather.  Let  us  fee 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  are  capable  of,  in  this  dangerous  career. 

Charles  111.  found  the  navy  in  an  imperfedl  ftate,  notwithflanding  Ferdinand  VI.  had 
lefs  neglecl^d  this  than  other  branches  of  the  adminillration,  and  notwithllanding  his 
miniflcT,  the  Marquis  de  la  Knfenada,  be  cfleemed  its  reflorer.  It  is  divided  into  three 
deparunonts,  thofe  of  Fcrrol,  Carthagena,  and  Cadiz. 

The  fird  prefents  real  inconveniencies,  in  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
frequent  rains  which  retard  operations  in  the  port,  from  which  no  veflel  can  fail  but 
with  one  particular  wind.  This  department  were  perhaps  better  at  Vigo,  for  the  nor- 
thern coall  of  Spain,  the  climate  of  which  is  very  healthy,  the  foil  fertile,  and  the  har- 
bour fafe  and  fpacious  ;  the  change  has  more  than  once  been  in  contemplation ;  but 
arfcnals  and  magazines  mull  have  been  eflablilhed  at  Vigo,  where  at  prefent  there  is 
none  ;  the  harbour,  now  an  open  road,  mud  have  been  fortified  at  a  very  confiderable 
expence ;  and,  Ia(f  ly,  its  vicinity  to  Portugal,  which  has  long  been  confidered  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Spain,  for  no  other  reafon,  perhaps,  than  becaufe  it  is  its  neareft  neigh- 
bour, feemed  a  forbidding  circumftance.  I'hefe  confiderations  of  occonomy  and  po- 
licy have  colledlively  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project. 

'I'he  department  of  Carthagena  has  many  advantages  over  that  of  Ferrol.  The  fafety 
of  its  harbour  is  known  to  a  proverb  among  leamen,  who  fay,  T/jcre  are  but  three  good 
ports  for  veffelij  the  month  of  June.,  that  of  July ^  and  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  This 
fafety  extends  to  the  arfenals  and  dock-yards,  which  in  a  narrow  and  infulatcd  fpace, 
may,  if  I  may  ufc  the  expreflion  common  wiili  the  Spaniards,  be  locked  up  by  aftngle 
key.  Carthagena  is  conA  quently  the  port  at  which  the  greatcfl;  number  of  fliips  arc 
built,  caulked,  and  careened.  It  pofletres  befides  an  artificial  dock,  deferving  of  admi- 
ration, even  after  feeing  the  famous/or/;;*?  at  Toulon.  Charles  III.,  in  1770,  eftablilhcd 
there  a  corps  of  engineers  for  the  navy,  under  the  diredion  of  M.  Gauihier,  of  whom 
I  (hall  hereafter  fpeak. 

The  department  of  Cadiz  is,  however,  the  mofl  important  of  the  three,  from  its  fa- 
vourable fituation  for  the  departure  of  fleets.  As  I  mean  to  conduct  my  reader  to  Ca- 
diz, where  I  rcfided  fome  time,  I  fliall  refer  him  to  my  account  of  it  for  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  colled  relative  to  its  port,  dock-yards,  and  arfenals,  which  will 
fcrve  as  a  f  jpplement  to  what  I  (hall  here  fay  of  the  SpaniHi  navy. 

It  is  officered  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  France  before  the  revolution.  In- 
ftead  of  vice-admirals,  there  are  captains-general,  who  enjoy  the  fame  honours  as  thofc 

•  In  1797.  it  wa«  expected  that  the  vovage  of  Malafpina  would  (hortly  be  publiftied.  The  expeftatiou 
has  not  been  laiisfud,  which  has  given  ri(e  to  an  opinion  that  a  different  caulc  to  thai  fufpcflrd  ails  as  4 
jtrcveDtative  to  >ti  publication. 
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of  the  army.  At  prcfent  (18:12)  there  arc  but  two  cap(;iins-general  of  the  navy,  the 
Bdilli  dc  VtiUis,  who  has  been  niini(}er  of  this  department  fur  fourteen  ye? is ;  ^  id  Don 
Juan  de  Langara,  whom  we  have  before  noticed  ;  but  above  them  all,  aF  wveh  as  above 
all  the  captains-general  of  the  army,  is  one  more  highly  privileged,  for  v. '  on  uie  rank 
of  Reneralidinio  of  tlic  navy  has  been  created,  I  allude  to  Kl  Principe  de  la  i'-az.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  captain-general,  rank,  as  in  France,  the  lieutenants-general,  who  were  in 
i7!^8  feventecn  in  number.  There  were  thirty  in  xyyt^,  ten  of  which  had  been  made 
the  year  before,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war  which  had  afforded  but  few  occafions  of  dif- 
playing  their  courage  and  capacity.     At  prelem  there  are  but  eighteen. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  feveral  of  them  ^ 
Admiral  Mazarcdo,  for  example,  who  for  more  than  a  year  that  he  refided  at  Paris,, 
charged  with  a  miflion  of  importance  on  matters  relative  both  to  politics  and  naval  af- 
fairs, and  who  at  prefcnt  (1802)  is  dilplaying  his  activity  in  the  department  of  Cadiz, 
where  he  relides.  Admiral  Gravina,  who  commanded  the  Spanifh  fquadron  during  the 
time  of  its  anchorage  at  Breft,  and  who  fo  judly  deferved  the  praife  lavifhed  upon  him 
by  our  admiral,  for  his  conduct  in  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  fquadron  at  Saint  Do- 
mingo. Admiral  San  Domingo  Grandcllana,  whole  zeal  and  capacity  have  advanced 
him  to  the  minidry  ot  the  navy.  Admiral  Don  Juan  Moreno^  who,  in  fpite  of  the  de- 
plorable accident  which  befel  two  of  his  fhips  before  Cadiz,  did  not  yet  forfeit  the  well- 
earned  title  given  him  by  our  failors,  the  witneffes  of  his  courage  and  his  misfortune,  of 
a  brave  and  rcfpeElable  admiral. 

Befide  them  may  be  placed  feveral  admirals  who  in  former  wars  had  acquired  diflin- 
guifhed  reputation,  and  who  have  only  needed  opportunities  to  enhance  it  in  the  two 
laft. 

In  this  number  are  the  Marquis  de  Socorro  (formerly  Don  Francifco  Solano),  knowa 
by  that  name  for  feveral  voyages,  in  which  he  difplayed  confidcrable  nautical  abilities  ; 
and  who  had  the  command  of  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  in  1783,  which  laid  oft"  the  coaft 
of  Terra  Firma,  and  which  was  deftined  to  fecond  us  in  the  decifive  attack  of  Jamaica 
in  1783,  when  a  frigate  brought  us  the  news  of  peace  ;  Don  Francifco  dc'  Borja,  at  pre- 
fent  captain-general  of  the  department  of  Carthagcna  ;  Don  Felix  de  Texada,  captain- 
general  of  that  of  Ferrol ;  Don  Gabriel  de  Ariflezabel,  &c. 

After  the  lieutenants-general  of  the  navy  come  the  commod'- 
than  fifteen  in  1788  ;  they  were  raifed  to  the  number  of  foi'y.t 
war  in  1795,  and  are  now  reduced  to  thirty-four. 

Among  the  commodores  are  many  who  do  honour  to  ih 
Don  Francifco  Munoz,  known  for  his  boldnefs  ;  Don  T/.w;-  '    \.'.. 
for  hydraulic  architefture ;  and  Don  Antonio  Cordova,  for  m    '   t' 
but  ill  deferved. 

The  Spanifh  navy  has  an  intermediate  rank  between  a  conimouore  and  apofl-captain, 
which  is  that  of  brigadier  ;  there  were  in  1788  forty-four  of  this  defcription  ;  at  the 
peace  of  1^95  fifty-five,  thirty-two  of  which  had  been  promoted  for  fervicc  during  the 
war.     At  prelent  their  number  is  forty-two. 

The  number  of  captains  in  171^8  was  only  forty-five  ;  at  prelent  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three. 

By  this  comparifon  it  is  vifible,  that  whether  war  be  fortunate  or  othorwifo,  it  prcfonts 
the  advantage  of  numerous  promotions.  But  on  an  element  fo  perfidious  as  the  fea, 
fuccefs  does  not  always  attend  upon  courage  and  fkill  j  and  (kill  and  courage  yet  deferve 
reward. 
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One  rule,  to  which  th>  t  are  very  few  exceptions,  is,  jhat  to  acquire  rank  in  the 
navy,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  have  pafled  thr.iugh  the  (lardc-marine.  This  corps  was  cfta- 
bliflied  in  1717;  it  confifts  of  three  companies,  divided  among  tlie  different  departments, 
each  containing  ninety-two  cadets,  for  whofc  inltrudion  there  is  an  academy,  compored 
of  a  direftor  and  eight  profeirors. 

With  thefe  means  of  obtaining  the  theory  of  that  difficult  and  perilous  art,  naviga- 
tion, with  the  facility  which  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Spanifn  monarchy  prefents  of  acquir- 
ing praftical  knowledge,  from  frequent  and  diftant  expeditions,  malignity  may  find 
room  to  criticife  with  feverity  the  condud  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Spanifli  navy  ;  and  we 
know  that  even  in  Spain  this  prerogative  was  freely  ufcd  in  the  courfe  of  the  American 
war. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  thcfe  declfions,  I  leave  that  to  our  fea  officers 
who  in  that  war  fiulcd  and  fought  by  the  fide  of  their  allies,  from  1779  to  1782  ;  let 
them  declare  if  fuch  decifions  were  not  frequently  dictated  by  prejudice  and  injuftice. 
The  war  which  Spain  waged  with  us  from  April  1 793  to  the  peace  of  Baffe  in  1 796,  may 
make  our  opinions  appear  too  fevere,  from  their  officers  being  judged  by  enemies.  Yet, 
if  the  bay  of  Rofas  be  excepted,  whence  a  fmall  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  intrepid 
Gravina,  defended  with  great  zeal  the  citadel  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  little  fort  Bou' 
icn,  and  the  port  of  Toulon,  which  the  combined  fquadrons  got  poffefflon  of,  owing  to 
treachery  ;  where  during  this  war  did  the  Spaniffi  navy  fl)ew  itfelf  to  any  advantage  ? 
Its  own  nation  groaned  and  bluflied  for  its  inadivity.  But  we  know  that  their  irkfomc 
fenfations  were  participated  by  the  navy  itfelf,  which  was  prevented  fliewing  its  value 
by  the  extreme  circumfpec^ion  of  the  clvlef  of  its  department ;  a  wife  and  cautious  man, 
better  adapted  to  organize  fleets  during  peace,  than  to  (ketch  out  plans  for  their  adive 
fcrvice  in  war  ;  while  in  addition,  happily  for  us,  there  exilled  in  the  combined  fleets 
that  want  of  intelligence  which  was  to  be  expeded  between  two  nations,  one  of  which 
haughty,  although  weak,  is  the  lead  of  all  others  difpofed  to  crouch  before  the  capri- 
cioufnefs  of  arrogance  ;  two  nations  momentarily  united  by  intereff,  but  which  could 
but  ill  agree  as  to  their  objeifk  or  plan  of  adiou. 

As  foon  as  this  unnatural  union  was  abolifhod,  to  the  great  forrow  of  the  one,  and 
the  complete  fatisfadiiin  of  the  other,  the  Spani(h  navy  Inftantly  fliewed  itlelf  difpofed  to 
cancel  the  pall  errors  of  its  government ;  and  if  in  the  fucceeding  war,  in  which  ffie 
lieheld  as  her  enemies  thole  who  before  had  been  her  allies,  it  has  failed  of  fignalizing 
itfelf  as  it  wiffied,  tircumllances  alone  were  to  blame. 

it  is  well  known  that  a  cenfiderable  part  of  her  navy  having  entered  Breff,  at  the 
particular  dcfire  of  our  government,  fhared  there  the  fame  fiite  with  our  own,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  blockaded  by  fuporior  force.  But  it  cam.^t  be  forgotten,  that  other- 
wife,  on  eveiy  occafion  which  offered,  the  Spanifli  I'ailors  gave  faiibfactory  proofs  of 
conffancy  and  intrepidity. 

The  Knglifli,  in  particular,  muff  recoiled  their  long  and  fruitlcfs  blockadeof  Cadiz  ; 
the  rcceptien  wluch  they  met  with  at  the  Canaries  in  1797  ;  before  Ferrol  in  1800; 
particularly  their  expedition  againff  Cadiz  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  fame  year  ; 
and,laft!y,  their  vain  atten-jpt  on  the  coail  of  Algefiras  in  lUe  month  of  June  1801,  where 
the  glorious  efforts  of  our  failors  were  fo  well  ieconded  by  the  forefight  and  valour  of 
their  allies  ;  and,  on  our  part,  we  ffiall  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  they  afiilled  us 
recently,  on  our  expedition  to  St.  Domingo. 

At  any  rate,  the  moll  fevere  judges  uill  agree,  that  there  exifts  n.uch  Intelligence 
and  ihcuretic  kiiuwledge  ia  the  Spanifli  navy.     Recent  proofs  have  been  uliorded  of 
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this,  in  the  works  contained  in  the  depot  for  naval  charts  at  Madrid  ;  and  in  works 
given  to  tlie  world  latterly  by  fome  ofliccrs  in  the  navy,  truly  learned  in  their  profef- 
fion,  altiiough  but  young,  Moffrs.  Mc/i'loza,  Giiliano,  and  thetwo  brothers  Cifcar. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are,  with  refped;  to  military  rewards,  upon  a  footing  with 
thofe  of  the  army.  Vice-royaltics,  governments  of  provinces,  or  places  in  America,  are 
indifcriminately  given  to  general  olhccrs  of  tlie  army  and  thofe  of  the  navy.  But  the 
htter  have,  in  the  exercife  of  their  profefTion,  means  of  enriching  themfelves,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  lawful  in  Spain,  which  they  fometimes  abufe,  and  which  render  lefs 
nccelfary  the  bounty  rf  the  King.  This  cupidity  might  be  excufcd  in  conquerors  ;  but 
what  title  does  it  defervc  when,  as  is  pretended,  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  failure  of 
fuccefs  ? 

The  failors  are  clafled  as  in  France,  and  divided  among  the  three  departments.  The 
regiflers  of  the  clafl'es  make  the  number  of  the  wliole  amount  to  from  155  to  60,000. 
But  a  good  fourth  of  this  number  mull  be  deducted  for  thofe  unfit  for  fea  fervice,  and 
who  caufe  their  names  to  be  infcribed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
attached  to  the  charader  of  an  infcribed  failor.  Let  tlie  department  of  Ferrol  ferve  for 
a  fpcciincn,  which  furnirtied  Icarccly  i^,oro  feainen  out  of  20, ceo  infcribed  in  the  year 
1792.  And  even  of  this  imaller  number,  there  arc  many  on  whom  little  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  Catalans,  for  example,  notw  ithflaniling  they  are  good  fcamen,  are  very  unfit 
for  fliips  of  war,  from  their  being  accuftomed  to  tlie  liittia  fiils,  with  which  they  navigate 
to  the  Baltic,  and  even  as  far  as  Sp;mi(h  America,  and  confequently  are  aukward  on 
board  of  vcflcls  ditlercntly  rigged.  Ihey  are  moreover  lofty,  and  rebellious,  and  pre* 
fcr  merchant  lliips,  on  board  of  which  they  meet  with  better  treatment,  and  receive 
larger  pay. 

To  rate  the  number  of  fa"!  ^rs  which  Spain  can  furnilh  higher  than  36,000  to  40,000, 
would  be  an  exaggeration.  In  i  •  90,  when  Spain  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with 
r.ngland,  ihe  found  it  dillicult  to  equip  32  fail  of  the  line  ;  fhc  might,  however,  fend  a 
much  larger  number  to  fea,  provided  Hie  were  able  to  man  them.  I^et  us  now  trace  the 
progrefs  of  tiie  Spaniih  navy  irom  the  begiiming  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  III. 

After  the  peace  which  followed  the  dil'allrous  war  of  1761,  Spain  had  no  more  than 
37  fail  t)f  the  line,  and  about  30  frigates. 

In  1770,  file  had  51  fail  of  ihips,  carrying  from  1 12  to  i;(S  guns  ;  22  frigates,  S  hor- 
cas,  9  xebecs,  and  » 2  other  fmall  velVels  ;  in  ail,  1 02  vcflcls  of  war, 

la  1774,  ihc  had  64  fail  of  liie  line,  8  of  which  werj  three-deckers,  26  frigates, 
9  xebecs,  and  28  other  I'lnall  vclll'lvS  ;  total  142. 

In  1778,  flic  polVelled  Gy  iail  of  the  line,  32  frigates,  bef'des  fmaller  veflels  ;  in  all, 
163  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  notwiihllanding  her  lufles,  Ihe  !»ad  nearly  the  fame 
number. 

At  the  end  of  1 792,  upon  her  declaring  war,  flie  had  80  (hips  of  the  line,  6  of  which 
unferviceable,  and  14  in  very  bad  condition.  At  this  epoch,  then,  Hie  had  60  remaining 
to  Cl|^pol'e  to  us.  She  loll  four  Ihips  in  this  war.  hi  that  which  fucceeded  with  England, 
{lie  had  greater  lollls  to  repair,  and  alruuiy  her  government  is  employed  with  great 
adivity  ill  this  department. 

The  complement  of  men  on  board  SpaniHi  veffels  ditlers  according  to  circumftanccs. 
Properl)  there  ought  to  be  ten  men  to  each  gun,  yet  veflels  of  74  guns  have  fcarcely 
650.  At  the  end  of  1 792  fome  had  no  more  than  500;  and  the  Icarcity  of  good  failors 
frequently  obliges  them  to  be  coiiteut  with  300  men  for  their  veflels  of  two  decks. 

But  how  comes  it  that  Spain,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  has  fo  few  failors  ?  Is 
it  not  bccaufe  the  merchant  fervice  is  the  real  nurfery  lor  the  navy  ?  And  the  commerce 
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oi"  Spain  is  railier  of  a  paflive  than  aflive  nature  ;  its  interior  navigation  being  reduced 
aliuoft  to  nothing  and  its  tnuling  veff.^ls  to  nearly  the  lame  condition. 

A  few  yo:ira  ago  its  merchant  vcH'els  amounted  to  between  4  and  500,  of  which  Ca- 
Mioiiia  fiu-;ii'.;i  xl  three-fourths,  and  Bifcav  ahnolt  all  the  reft.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  number  and  that  o[  England,  who  with  a  population  greater  by  no  more  than 
lour  cr  five  millions,  podelVod  before  the  war  which  has  lately  terminated  7000  merchant 
vi  if. !;;;  and  with  Holland,  which  with  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  her  fubjcds,  has  6,500 
vctVels.  Howtvcr,  within  a  few  years  the  number  of  Spanilh  traders  has  fenfibly  incrcaf- 
cd  ;  .i  circumflance  imputable  to  the  ellaiililliing  a  free  commerce  with  America. 

To  compenlate  for  her  deficiency  of  r;.ik>rs  to  man  her  vefi'els  of  war,  Spain  has  a  ma- 
rine iniaiitry,  compofed  of  twelve  battalions,  each  of  fix  companies  which  fliould  form 
:i  f  arps  01  i  :,';.^4  men,  diviiled  among  the  three  departments.  But  thcfe  battalions  are 
fell  irom  being  compk'te.  When  I  left  Spain  in  1793,  the  four  battalions  of  Cartha- 
gcna,  for  ex.uiiple,  mullered  no  more  than  2,300  men. 

BcfKlcs  tiufe  there  is  a  particular  corps  of  artillery,  divided  into  twenty  brigade?, 
wiiich  lh(Uild  conliit  of  3,320  men;  but  at  the  epoch  above  adverted  to,  it  was  but 
1,5:0  men  (Irong  for  ail  tlie  three  departments. 

ihere  is  alio  a  fociety  of  pilots,  divided  among  the  departments,  with  feliools  of  pi- 
lotage in  cacii. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  the  Spaniards  adopted  F.nglifli  princijdes  in  building 
their  {h:ps.  Don  .li)rge  Juan,  one  of  the  molt  able  naval  oflicers  as  well  in  theory  as  in 
practice,  h:ul   Iludied  ihip  building  Inun  its  true  iV/jrce,  and  afterwards  drew  to  Spain 
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When  Charles  III.  came  from  Naples  to  take  polVellion  of 


the  vacant  throtie,  he  found  tiie  building  of  the  Spanifh  (hips  entrufted  to  individuals  of 
a  nation  which  had  but  too  much  power  in  the  cabinet  of  his  prjdeceflbr,  and  which  at 
that  time  was  at  war  with  fiance.  An  implacable  enemy  to  Kngland,  ever  fince  the 
imperivHis  lelfon  fi-ie  gave  him  at  Naples,  and  moreover  rdigioufly  attached  to  the  glory 
ol"  his  houie,  he  was  not  tardy  in  joining  us.  in  this  war  he  became  a  viclim  to  his  af- 
fcc\ion  for  Fiance.  The  Englilh  took  from  him  the  Mavannah,  ami  twelve  fliips  of  war 
which  were  in  that  port.  This  check  given  to  the  Spanifh  navy  was  a  new  motive  with 
the  iii«)narch  to  put  it  up-in  a  refpcctable  looting.  lie  renounced  the  ICnglifh  manner 
ct  building,  anil  requciled  of  the  court  of  France  a  French  ihip-builder.  'I'lie  Duke  dc 
(".hoiflul  lent  him  I\l.  Ciautier,  who,  although  a  young  man,  had  already  given  proofs 
of  great  talents  in  his  profelfion.  This  ftranger  was  looked  upon  while  aCling  for  the 
n.w  y,  as  M.  Mariiz  had  been  while  einployeii  on  the  artilli  ry.  Spirit  of  party,  national 
prijudices,  and  more  eipetially  the  jealoufy  of  Iome  imlividuals,  created  him,  as  they 
iiad  done  M.  Maritz,  fuch  diillcultii  s  as  almoft  luppreOed  his  zeal.  The  Marquis  d'Of- 
fun,  then  ambalfailor  from  Fr.uiee,  iupportid  him  in  his  ex])erimenfs,  and  eiiablcil  him 
to  triuinp!)  over  his  enemies.  He  began  his  labours,  and  dilplayed  in  them  equal  acti- 
vity and  intelligence.  His  firft  ilforts,  however,  wire  not  followed  by  complete  fuccefs. 
The  form  of  the  veflels  of  every  rate  which  he  coiiilructed  enabled  them  to  fail  with  a 
velocity  until  then  unknown  to  the  Spaniards;  but  they  were  found  not  to  lnvc  fuf- 
ficieiit  room  lor  the  managetnent  of  the  guns,  whicli  made  it  very  ditlicult  to  light  them 
in  bad  weather.  He  has  fincc  improved  his  methuil  10  luch  a  ilegre  ■  as  to  Lave  but 
littk  'o  delln  in  tli..t  refpecl  A  great  part  of  the  Spaiiilh  vellels  eniph)yed  in  the  late 
war  were  buiit  by  M.  Gautier;  and  leveral  of  them  excited  the  admiration  of  both 
i'nnch  and  F.nglilh  leaincn.  1  he  Conception,  built  according  to  his  jjlan,  was  judged 
bv  intelligent  perloiis  of  both  thele  nations,  to  be  the  lindt  veflel  in  Kurope.  But  while 
wo  do  jultice  m  tlie  fhapc  and  folidity  of  the  Spanifh  Ihips,  it  mull  be  admitted  that  all 
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feamcn  exclaim  with  jcafon  againfl:  their  heavinefs  of  failing.  This  I  have  been  told  was 
owing  to  their  imnncr  of  rigging  and  bad  ftowage,  which  appears  probable,  fmce  thofe 
taken  in  1780  by  Admiral  Rodney  from  M.  de  Langara,  acquired  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Englilh,  a  celerity  of  which  they  were  deemed  incapable 

Gautier  is  not  the  fole  author  of  the  change.  lie  has  formed  artifts  who  fliare  that 
merit  with  him;  and  Spain  has  national  Ihip-builders,  who,  without  his  aid,  have  improved 
their  art,  and  will  render  his  lofs  lefs  fenfiblc  to  the  Spanifli  navy.  The  difpleafure  of  the 
minifter  Caflijon,  formerly  his  friend,  had  for  fome  years  condemned  M.  Gautier  to  in- 
adivity  ;  and  the  court  of  France  took  this  occafion  to  reclaim  from  her  ally  a  fubjefl: 
who  feemed  to  have  become  ufelcfs.  The  King  of  Spain  reftored  M.  Gautier  to  his 
country,  continuing  the  falary  he  enjoyed  in  the  Spanifli  navy.  But  with  the  reftridlion 
that  he  fliould  again  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  fenice  of  Spain,  if  hereafter  need  fhould 
require  them.  The  revolution  robbed  him  of  this  income.  Gautier  for  all  revenge 
furthered  it  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  nigh  perifhing  in  midfl  of  its  ftorms. 
A  fort  of  jullice  was  done  him  by  placing  him  in  office,  but  in  a  fituation  leis  brilliant 
than  that  w  hich  his  talents  and  his  facrifices  might  jullly  claim  *. 

Since  he  left  Spain  I  have  been  witnefs  to  the  regret  which  his  departure  occafioned, 
even  in  thofe  who  had  oppofed  or  were  hurt  at  his  fuccefs,  which  proves  that  with  this 
nation,  truly  loyal  and  generous,  jullice  dill  gets  the  better  of  her  prejudice  againft 
foreigners. 

My  own  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  this  is  exaggerated,  or  at  leafl:  that  it  deferves 
fxcufo.  What  nation,  in  the  fame  circumllances  as  Spain,  would  not  have  fliewn  more  of 
this  odious  fentiment  i  Can  it  be  fiippofed  w  hen  Louis  XIV.  penfioned  learned  foreigners; 
when  he  fought  beyond  his  frontiers  for  renowned  artilts  or  Ikilful  manufafturers,  that  he 
(lid  not  excite  againfl  them  the  hatred  of  the  French, who  imagined  that  they  had  a  greater 
rij;ht  to  his  bounty  ;  or  tliat  their  indignation  did  not  manifeftitfelf  at  the  contempt  fliewn 
till  Ir  talents  by  a  preference  to  foreign  induflry  ?  In  the  retinue  of  the  French  prince, 
r  juiing  to  receive  his  crown,  appears  a  crowd  of  foreigners,  who  fill  all  the  avenues  to 
thj  throne  ;  French  favouritisf,  French  valets  de  chambres  |,  and  French  confeirors§. 
The  princefs  Des  Urfins  and  the  French  ambailadors  reign  by  turn  in  the  cabinet.  A 
Frenchman  repairs  to  Spain  to  reform  their  finances  || ;  and  French  generals  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  «[.     Shortly  after  an  Italian  ecclofiaftic •  *,  invited  by  the  fe- 

•  Hi*  died  at  Paris  ill  i8co,  in  «  llate  of"  meJiocrity  approaching  want.  Had  he  remained  in  Spain 
In-  would  ha<i'  fiiii(hfdjhis  dayH  in  cale  ;  tor  'here  old  fervants  are  never  ncglefled,  although  their  fei vices  be 
11(1  longtr  iieidtd,   luii  even  wh'rc  they  have  rcafon  tobe  dilVatit>ricd  witli  them. 

+    1  Kf  Mai<(iii3  de  Loiiville. 

\,  Alinn'l  ;dl  thi'  valetH  of  I'hilip  V.  were  French.  Duriii^^  my  fi,  !l  refidei'.cc  al  Madrid  I  was  acquainted 
wiih  two  ('i'lmd'aint  and  Amand)  who  towards  the  dole  of  his  lite  enjoyed  gicat  credit,  and  in  wliofc  arms 
)k'  died.  They  w  re  Hill  alive  when  I  lelt  Spain  in  17^5.  Thus  by  an  uncommon  delliny  they  furvived 
tur  fuvty  yia'S  that  livor  wiiiih  they  enjoyed  to  no  other  end  than  to  do  nil  the  good  within  tlieir  pnwe:, 
narticiilaily  to  their  eountryinen  j^iilip  V.,  notwithlKiiidin(j  the  le(l"o;is  he  received  from  lu\  p,randfather, 
never  ceatcd  looking  upon  liimlell  'o  be  a  i'lenclunan.  I  was  told  an  anecdote  by  one  of  liii  valets  which 
he  had  frequently  repeated  to  lliem,  and  whicli  at  once  (hewed  liif.  good  natnii  and  .Mta.hment  to  his  country. 
'I'lie  return  of  the  infanta,  dtligncd  for  Loiiii)  X\'.,  exeite<i  vexation  at  the  court  .if  Spain  which  bordered 
.III  r.ii'e.  On  the  In  It  news  of  it.  (^een  llabella,  moie  iirit.iicd  than  any  one,  launched  out  inui  injurion* 
language  againll  the  I'reni'h,  and  obiamed  from  her  too  eafy  Ipoufe  an  ortler  lor  all  I'Veiichnien  luithrjut  f.\- 
.tLtiuit  to  be  banilhed  from  Spain.  The  order  w.is  jult  figned  when  I'hilip  V  .  calls  foi  lu'j  valets  makes  them 
iijicn  hi*  waidiobeu  ami  gel  riady  hit:  trunks.  In  the  inlvrvai  the  (^ecu  coiih'h  in  and  alki  the  n-.otive  of 
thefe  preparations.  Doyoii  ii't  i';/'jl,  laid  Philip  ingenuo  !ly,  iLu  ev<ry  i'laihmanjhoiil,!  ivt  Spain,  /  urn  S 
I'lfiichman,  O'td  am  pailiiii<f  upjor  niyjviirmy.     The  Q^ieen  fmilcj,  and  the  order  was  revoked. 

^   l.e  Poii  D'Aubetiton.  ,1   M.  Ony. 

^i  The  Mirlli.il  de  I'eHc,  the  Dukc  of  Ucrwick,  and  the  Duke  of  Vendomc, 

*•  The  abbe  Albcroui. 
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rond  wife  of  Phll'p  V.,  fhakes  the  very  pillars  of  the  monarchy,  by  ihe  agitation  which  his 
turbulent  chara£tor  excites  in  Europe  ;  nor  does  his  difgrace,  the  proper  puniiliment  of 
'lis  tumultuous  a-1ininiltr;<tion,  till  after  a  lon|j;  time  reftore  tiie  Spaniards  to  their  itM'm'ir 
Ibito.    A  Dutchman*,  dill  more  extravagant,  gains  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  feizes 
in  one  year  on  every  dignity  and  every  favour,  and  foon  afterwards  efcapes  loaded  with 
the  curies  of  the  people,  carrying  fruni  Spain  nothing  but  the  fligma  of  a  Itate  crimi- 
nal,    linder  the  fuotecding  mouarcli  two  foreign  nations f  reign  by  fide  the  throne: 
an  Itilh  miniller+  railes  himfelf  by  that  intrigue,  of  which  the  court  was  the  theatre, 
but  by  tl.e  catuieis  of  his  yoke,  his  being  a  foreigner  is  overlooked,  and  he  prcfcrves 
his  iniluLice  under  the  now  fovercign,  who  quits  the  throne  of  Naples  for  that  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  Italians  §,  who  accompanies  the  monarch,  foon  prefides  over  the  depart - 
nient  o^"  finances ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  another  Italian  minifter  ||  fuccecds  M, 
■Wall.     The  dilciplineof  the  infantry  is  reformed  by  an  Iviflimanlf,  whillt  two  French- 
men improve  **,  one  the  artillery,  the  other  ft  the  building  of  Ihips.     At  London, 
Stockholm,   Paris,    Vienna,   and   Venice,   the   Spanifli   fovereign   is   reprefentcd   by 
foreigners  +  |.    Strangers  eltablifli  manufactures  §§,  and  prefide  o\er  the  conllrurtion  <^i' 
great  roads  and  canals  |ii|,  dircd  hegvslf^,  command  armies '•**,caufe  plans  of  finance 
to  be  adopted  1 1 !,  and  otfer  money  to  government  upon  the  molt  advantageous  terms  j|^. 
In  commercial  places  thefe  are  (fill  the  perfons  who  fupplant  ti:e  hpanianis  by  their  atti- 
vitv  and  fuccels.     At  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Cadiz,  Bilhoa,  and  other  great  tniding  cities, 
the  richeit  mereliants  are  toreigners.     I  have  frequently  heard  the  hatred  tlicy  inlpirei.i 
Spain  declaiir.ed  againft.     I  confefs,  that  if  any  thing  has  furprized  me,  it  is  thequiet- 
neis  with  which  the  Spaniards  tolerate   them  in  their  country,  and  the  kind  dlfpofition 
they  ha\  ■•  towards  them,  provided  it  bo  not  damped  by  their  haue,hty  manners  and  in- 
fulting  behaviour  :  and  ihould  lo..ie  of  the  natives  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  envy, 
or  be  otfended   at  the  concourfe  of  fortunate  ilrangcrs,  whole  fuccels  of  evei-y  kiiul 
feeins  incciVantly  to  upbraid  the  Spaniards  with  idlenels  and  ignorance ;  would  not  this 
be  cxcufable  by  that  attachment  to  national  ,e;lory  fo  natural  and  praife-v/orthy,    ar.d 
which  fo  julily  delervcs  the  title  of  patriotilin  r 

However  fincc  the  end  of  the  lall  reign,  Spaniards  cxclufiveiy  have  filled  all  lliofe 
fituations  occupied  before  by  (Irangers.  J'he  d(i;iiinion  of  Frenchmen,  Iriihmen,  and 
particularly  of  Italians,  which  was  uied  to  be  tolerated  with  the  leall  patience  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  drawing  to  its  clofe ;  and  it  the  viceroyalty  of  iMexic(^  given  to  the  Nea- 
politan Marquis  Brancifortc,  brother  in  law  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peac-^,  be  excepted, 
and  which  in  'wo  years  afterwards  was  takt  n  from  Iiirn  to  be  given  to  a  Spaniard ;  the 
poll  of  grand  mafler  of  the  Queen's  houfehold,  occupied  by  a  Neapolitan  in  difgracc 
at  his  own  court,  with  a  lieutenancy  u'cneivl  held  by  a  man,  an  It.dian  by  the  father's 
fide,  a  Fleming  by  the  mother's,  the  Prince  of  Cailel  Franco  who  commanded  the  army 

•  Rlppcnla 

f  Ttic  Englidi  and  the  Ilaliani;  the  former  by  M.  Kcci,  ihiir  anibafT.idor ;  the  latter  by  the  muficiaii, 
FirincHi. 

J   M    Wall.  ^  The  Marquis  of  Sciiillnce.  |j   The  Marquis  Grimaldi. 

f   M.  O'Relll-/,  ••    M.  Marctz.  ft   M.  Cautier. 

\l  The  P'iiice  MjlTtraiio,  thr  Count  dc  Lacy,  the  Miirijiilt  of  Grimaldi,  l;i.forc  he  became  iniiiifter; 
the  Count  de  M-dioni,  tlie  Martjuii  dc  Siii.i!:\ic  .ilur  Mj  rclitat  In.Mii  the  rr.inilhv 

§)    At  ValtiHi.i,    liarrdora,  Talaverna,   Madrid,  &c  |l|l   M.  Ic  Maur. 

ff    Ihcfame  M    h   Mjnr  at  Mahi.ii  ;   M   il'Arcoiiat  Gihridtar 

•••  The  Uuke  de  Crillpn  at  Mai. on,  and  at  the  camj)  of  it.  Itoche  ;  the  i'rincc  of  Natfau  on  the  floats 
ing  l)attirit«,  &c.  &c. 

t  f-f  M.  C  '.arrue,  )  1  (  The  prlncip}!  French  coiumcicial  houfcj  cRablilhcd at  Muilrid. 
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which  Spain  oppofed  to  us  on  the  fide  of  Bifcay,  and  Ibme  general  ofTicers,  or  com- 
manders of  corps,  Spaniards  arc  in  poireffion  of  the  principal  favor  of  all  the  ofTices 
of  adminidration  and  all  diplomatic  appointments  *.  This  is  an  additional  pretext 
urcftcd  from  difafl'edion  which  in  every  country  has  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  hmilar 
circiimllances.  How  nrany  the  governments  which  have  been  overturned  or  endan- 
j>ercd  throni^h  the  dominion  of  foreicrncrs,  which  dominion  if  it  be  any  where  tolerated 
muft  indeed  be  mild.  In  France  there  has  been  a  Medicis,  Concini,  Mazarin,  and  Law  j 
in  Flanders  a  Duke  of  Alba ;  in  Switzerland  a  Gefler ;  in  Portugal,  when  for  a  fliort 
time  incorporated  with  Spain,  the  agents  of  that  power  ;  Spain  itfelf  has  had  an  Albe- 
roni,  a  Rippcrda,  a  Squillaci.  Sovereigns  are  moll  inclined  in  fact  to  give  full  confidence 
to  thofe  who  owe  their  all  to  them,  who  have  no  other  country  than  their  court ;  no 
property  but  their  favour.  Do  thry  rightiy  calculate  their  interells  ?  Do  they  not  ra- 
ther thus  invite  the  dangers  they  would  fliun  ?  More  prudent  fovereigns  have  iefs  mif- 
iruit  ;  and  fince  they  mull  have  fubjccts,  deem  it  belt  to  attach  them  by  alVection. 
This  is  the  only  Machiavelifm  which  fuch  permit  themfelves,  and  which  molt  willingly 
phiiofophy  allows;  this  is  the  only  true  means  in  ihort  to  fccure  the  permanency  of  their 
power. 

With  this  they  may  manage  without  foreign  favourites  ;  inefficient  ramparts  againll 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  objects  almoll  always  odious,  they  are  more  adapted  to  pro- 
voke than  to  calm  a  tumult.  In  the  infurrection  of  1775,  did  the  Walloon  Guards 
protect  Charles  III.  from  the  fliame  of  flying  precipitately  from  the  capital  i"  Were  the 
Swifs  guards  able  to  fave  Louis  XVI.  ? 

But,  let  us  refume  what  remains  to  be  faid  refpccling  the  Spanifli  navy. 

'I'he  three  divifions  in  Kurope  of  the  navy  of  Spain,  arc  not  the  only  places  where 
fliips  of  war  are  built.  There  are  dock  yards  at  the  Havanirah  ;  and  a  fund  of  feven 
hundred  thoufand  piafl;rc'S  was  fome  lime  fincc  eftablilhed  to  carry  on  the  works.  At 
this  Itation  vcU'els  are  buift  at  a  more  moderate  coil  alio  than  in  Europe. 

Spain  and  her  colonies  might  furnilh  her  navy  with  all  the  fliip-timber  nccclTary  for 
that  fervicc.  In  1785  perfons,  competent  to  determine,  were  of  opinion  that  her  navy, 
by  means  of  her  colonies  a!,  ne,  might  be  augmented  hlty  fail,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
receive  from  it  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  the  remainder.  The  refources  which 
it  poflefles  in  Europe  are  as  follow. 

Andalufia,  which  formerly  produced  the  bcft  white  oak,  is  now  cxhauflcd.  Its  forcrts 
yield  not  a  fufliciency  even  for  the  repairs  neceflary  in  the  department  of  Cadi2  ;  the 
wood  which  they  require  for  that  purpofe  being  brought  tlunce  from  Italy,  and  fome- 
times  cedar  from  the  llavannah. 

Tlie  department  of  Carthagena  has  no  oak  within  its  reach.  The  nearcfl:  to  it  are 
the  forelts  of  white  oak  in  Catalonia. 

The  department  of  Ferrol  is  fupplied  from  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  Navarre  and 
the  Allurias.  But  the  forelts  of  the  former  are  greatly  thinned.  The  two  latter 
countries  are  well  wooded,  but  the  oak  is  of  a  bad  quality. 

This  fcarcity  of  wood  in  the  metropolitan  country,  is  principally  owing  to  the  thought- 
lefs  conduct  01  government,  who  about  the  year  1756,  before  roads  had  been  made  for 
the  tranfport  of  them,  caufed  trees  to  be  felled  fufficient  for  the  coiiitruftion  of  122 

enough 


Ihips  of  the  line.     No  more  could  be  brought  to  fervice  at  the  time  than  wa? 


•  Tlic  Prince  of  tJaflei  Frim  .  '    ioie  mentioned  muft  be  cxceptii),  who  has  lately  been  deputed  amb.if- 
fadcir  tit  Vienna  ;  and  the  Marqiii>  jc  la  (jrun,  a  Neapolitan,  nephew  ot  the  Maniuij  of  Brauciforte,  who 


alter  nfiding  at  the  court  of  Sweden  is  at  prefcnt  an  envoy  at  Parma. 
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for  50  veflels ;  part  of  the  remainder,  through  neglei^,  rotted  where  they  were  fallen, 
and  the  remainder  were  ftolen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  poffefs  great  rcfources  j  Cuba  ftill  contains  a  number 
of  cedars  in  its  interior,  notwithftanding  many  people,  judging  from  its  coaft,  elteem 
it  exhaufted.  Near  the  coall  of  Cumana,  as  well  as  there,  grows  plenty  of  wood  fit  for 
ihip  building.  In  1 776  it  was  in  contemplation  to  fell  fome  of  the  trees.  The  death 
of  the  miniller  of  the  navy,  the  Bailly  d'Arriaga,  caufed  the  projeft  to  fail.  How 
much  are  thole  governments  to  be  pitied  whofe  ufcful  ent^rprizcj  depend  on  the  life 
of  a  fmgle  man. 

Spain  however  lies  ftill  at  the  mercy  of  the  powei-s  of  the  north  for  her  fupply  of 
marts.  According  to  the  account  which  the  bank  of  St.  Charles  gave  to  the  public  in 
1788,  it  appears  that,  from  the  firft  of  December  1784  to  the  fird  of  December  17P5, 
upwards  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  rials  were  paid  for  mafts  alone. 

Spain  is  ftill  obliged  to  employ  Dutch  veflels.  But  (lie  will  be  able  to  do  w  ithout 
them,  if  the  direft  commerce  ftie  has  for  fome  years  carried  on  in  the  Baltic  continues 
to  profper. 

She  is  ftill  nearer  to  do  without  depending  for  her  fupply  of  hemp  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. For  a  long  time  the  North  fupplicd  her  with  all  th^t  her  navy  required  ;  latterly 
flie  has  received  a  quantity  furniflicd  by  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  particularly  by  Gre- 
nada; fo  that  almoll;  all  the  navy  is  fitted  out  with  Spanifli  hemp;  the  department  of 
Carthagena  alone  importing  mouly  from  Italy  that  of  which  it^  cibles  r.re  made.  Our 
feamen,  as  well  in  the  American  war  as  in  me  courfc  of  the  pn  font  year  (  1 S02),  during 
their  confinement  at  Cadiz,  iiad  fufficient  means  aflbrded  tlicm  of  appreciating  the  good- 
ncfs  of  its  quality. 

Doubtlels  Spain  has  yet  much  to  do  towards  perfe^ing  her  navy,  but  what  ailvanro 
towards  it  has  fhe  not  made  within  this  century  1  Under  Pliilip  IV.  Hie  piiirharcd 
from  the  Dutch,  veflels  ready  built,  and  the  cordage  neceflary  tor  her  fleets  and  gal- 
leons; from  the  French  her  fail-cloths;  copper  from  the  Germans  ;  tin  and  lead  for 
the  fen-ice  of  the  artillery  from  the  Knglilh;  and  galleys  from  the  Gcnoeie.  She  ful- 
fered  her  timber  to  rot  upon  the  i^round,  and  neglcded  the  culture  of  hemp.  Atten- 
tive to  her  mines  of  Mexico  and  I'eru,  which  promoted  her  deterioration,  flie  neglected 
her  mines  at  home,  whence  flie  might  have  draw  n  her  means  of  defence.  The  evil  be- 
came ftill  greater  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Spain  was  then  like  liiinfelf  feeble  and 
languilhing.  AVhcn  her  fituation  at  this  period  is  confulered,  one  is  furpril'ed  at  the  dif- 
ferent ftate  to  which  fhe  h-s  been  railed  by  three  fucceeding  fovereigns.  Charles  V.,  w  ho 
left  it  in  fuch  full  profpc rity,  woulJ  not  know  it  for  the  fame  now ,  it  is  true ;  but  hib 
imbecile,  his  laft  defcendant  would  Itill  lefs  recollect  it  again. 

She  at  leali  pofl'elk'sanavy  which  places  heron  a  level  with  the  diflercnt  maritime 
powers.  In  the  abfencc  ot  war  in  Eurojjc,  her  continual  quarrels  with  the  Barbary 
powers  afl'ord  her  frequent  oppor'auiities  of  exeiciling  her  Jailors.  But  in  the!/  (liort 
tind  paltry  wars,  it  is  liiiFereni  fur  htr  oli'.cers  to  acquire  aivy  reputalion.  Barcel.),  who 
from  owner  of  a  bark  attained  the  highelt  pofls  in  the  navy,  is  .ilmoll  the  only  one 
who  has  acquired  any  great  reputation  for  thefe  expeditions. 

Of  ihele  regencies  two  in  particular  continu.dly  employ  pan  of  the  fercc?  "f  Spain 
as  well  naval  as  military  :  1  mean  Algiers  and  Morocco.  '1  heir  naval  power,  it  is  true, 
is  not  very  tremendous,  aiid  were  it  i!oi  for  the  iupply  of  aminuriition  and  naval  (Ions 
aHorded  them  by  powers  which  pofiels  a  deiire  for  commerce  being  rcfpetUd,  they  v  onid 
be  almoft  dt'ftitute  of  the  means  of  equipping  their  vellcls.  Among  other  importations 
from  diftertnt  ILtcs  they  obtain  from  Marftillcs  itfelf  the  timber  for  building  their  Hoops. 

Some 
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Some  years  back  the  navy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  reduced  to  22  or  23 
fliips,  good  and  indifferent,  the  largeft  of  which  mounted  no  more  than  22  guns.  But 
its  army  is  refpeclable,  at  Icaft  as  to  number,  fince  every  fubjeCl  of  i  2  years  of  aoe  and 
upwards  is  a  foldier.  With  this  army,  badly  difcipUned,  and  nof  over  courageous,  the 
Kmperor  has  feveraliy  times  unfuccefsfuUy  attempted  to  carry  the  fort  of  Melille  belong- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  and  fituafed  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 

The  Algerines  arc,  or  at  Icalt  have  been  for  a  long  time,  an  equally  iuveterate  but 
much  more  formidable  enemy.  Five  years  ago  they  poiTeffed  5  fadies  of  from  24  to 
34  guns,  3  xebecs  of  10,  18,  and  20  guns,  4  demi-gallies,  and  3  galliots.  With  this 
force  they  were  continually  toraienting  the  Spaniards  until  1784;  when  the  court  of 
Madrid,  lofing  all  patience,  and  having  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  refolved  upon 
attempting  the  dedrudtion  of  this  nell  of  pirates.  She  deflined  for  this  expedition  a 
part  of  the  naval  (lores  and  artillery  intended  for  the  projefted  attack,  in  union  with  us, 
upon  Jamaica  ;  which  preparations  were  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Algiers 
was  bombarded  by  Admiral  Barcelo  for  eight  fucceffive  days.  Nearly  four  hundred 
houfes  were  damaged  ;  but  the  buildings  belonging  to  government  remained  nearly  un- 
injured. The  attacking  fquadron  conlilted  of  feventy  fail,  four  of  which  were  of  the 
line,  and  fix  frigates.  Algiers  loll  one  gun-boat  only  j  but  this  ufelefs  expedition  coft 
the  Spaniards  400  men  and  15001b.  of  gunpowder.  The  Algerines  had  to  oppofe 
theiU  no  more  than  2  demi-gallies  of  5  guns  each,  a  felucca  of  6,  two  xebecs  of  4 
guns  each,  and  6  gun-boats  carrying  a  12  and  a  24  pounder. 

The  expedition  of  the  fuccoeding  year  under  the  direftions  of  the  fame  Admiral  Bar- 
celo  was  dill  more  fruiclefs,  notwithilanding  three  other  powers,  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
Malta,  each  joined  with  part  of  their  forces  againft  the  Algerines ;  the  whole  armament 
condlU'd  of  1 30  fail,  llie  Algerines  defended  themfelves  with  46  gun-boats,  4  bombs, 
three  carialles  armed,  and  three  galliots.  They  loft  three  or  four  of  their  gun-boats, 
had  300  men  wounded,  but  fatisiied  the  combined  lleet,  that  a  ftill  greater  force  was 
requifite  to  overcome  them  :  and  that  this  ncjl  of  thieves,  if  it  merited  the  indignation 
of  all  commercial  powers,  did  not  at  the  fame  time  delerve  :heir  fcorn. 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  two  expeditions,  the  anger  of  the  government  had  fo  far 
cooled  as  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace,  which,  jealous  of  cur  con- 
nections with  Algiers,  (ho  took  efpecial  care  to  carry  on  without  our  knowledge-  The 
treaty  failed,  and  the  lecond  expedition  took  place.  The  Spanilh  minifter  had  refolved 
upon  repeating  this  attack  annually,  until  the  regency  of  Algiers,  harralfed  and  e.K- 
hauft.  ..,  fhould  at  lengtli  be  obliged  to  crouch  to  Spain.  He  however  fuffereJ  himfelf, 
at  the  repre'";  utations  of  the  ofiiccrs  who  had  been  engaged,  to  be  dilfuadcd  from  this 
project  ;  and  ne^'ociations  with  Algiers  were  renewed  through  the  means  of  the  Count 
d'l-.n|>illy  ;  they  were  followed  up  and  concluded  by  M.  de  Mazarcdo,  who  was  lent 
lo  Algiers  when  the  party  unili'hrous  ot  p-  ,ice  l,uv  it  about  to  be  effected  by  a  foreigner, 
and  w;ws  inclined  to  lavilli  tl'.it  honour  from  his  hands.  The  Spanilh  negociator  fur- 
palfd  the  expectati  ins  ot  i;;,  parly,  and  little  was  wanting  of  his  lalling  into  Jifgrace 
lor  his  too  rapid  jjn>grels.  Tiiat  thel'e  diit'eront  negociations  were  all  carried  on,  unknown 
to  us  1  will  not  prelume  to  I'.iy,  fur  that  would  have  been  ditlkult,  but  without  any  no- 
tice ihiTcof  to  Kranee.  '1  ;.e  "^paniih  govrnment  was  moie  than  fufpicious  that  the 
trade  ol  IMarfeilhs  had  fur:ii!hvd  the  Algerines  v>iih  their  principal  fuccour,  and  that 
not  without  the  privity  of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  However  that  may  be,  the  gold  of 
Spain  made  more  iinpreiiiou  oa  the  barbarians,  than  what  their  bombs  had  done.  Flo- 
rida Hlaiica,  who  iome  months  before  had  boaitingly  ftated,  and  caufed  to  be  printed  in 
the  Madrid  gazette,  that  "  Spain  would  teach  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  by  tiie  ex- 
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ample  fiio  would  give,  to  (loop  no  loni-;cr  to  bo  their  tributuri>>.> ;"  this  niiruller,  follow, 
ing  the  comtnoii  routine,  tiiought  that  he  rendered  his  country  a  fervioe  in  purchafing 
a  peace  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  at  the  price  of  14  millions  of  rials.— -Ah,  M.  de  Florida 
Blanca,  you  preiided  over  the  Spanifli  monarchy  f^r  fifteen  years.  Your  adminiilra- 
tion  was  not  dellitute  either  of  fplendor  or  good  fortuni^ ;  you  had  an  attachment  to 
your  country,  which  was  clofdy  allied  to  an  hatred  againlt  all  others;  you  rendered  it 
fervice,  if  not  with  a  profundity  of  underft auding,  yet  with  loyalty  and  dihnferoltednefs  ; 
the  grandeur  of  your  fentiments  caufed  the  morofenefs  and  irafcibility  oi  your  temper 
to  be  overlooked  ;  you  acquired  a  title  to  the  cfloem  of  every  one  by  the  magnanimity 
with  which  you  fupported  difgrace,  to  which  I  myfelf  havi?  been  witnefs,  and  which  the 
caufe  I  ferved  obliged  me  to  approve ;  but  you  mu!l  allow,  th;it  your  conduct  with  refpetl 
to  Algiers  was  not  among  tlie  wife  or  brilliant  atchievenunts  of  your  adminilhation. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  1785,  Spain  has  had  other  difputes  with  Ali;iers  ;  and, 
perceiving  that  the  poflefllon  of  Oran  and  Mazalquivir,  lituated  on  her  (liores,  would 
ever  be  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  quarrel,  that  as  well  they  were  no  ufcful  property, 
and  that  their  pofition  favoured  defertion  among  her  troops;  Oran  as  well  having  ex- 
perienced two  fcourges  at  once,  a  fiege  by  the  Bey  of  Mafcara,  and  an  earthquake, 
which  had  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  Spain,  at  length,  towards  the  end  of  1791, 
determined  on  renouncing  them  both  in  favour  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  referving  to  her- 
felf  fomc  commercial  advantages. 

Thus  did  thefe  famous  conquefts  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  fall  again  under  the  dominion 
of  barbaiians.  On  the  26th  of  February  ij-j2,  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  which 
formed  almoft  all  the  Spanifh  population,  evacuated  Oran,  marched  round  the  bay, 
and  proceede.i  to  Malzaquivir,  whence  they  embarked  for  Cartlngena.  I'.vcry  thing 
was  carried  away  in  the  fight  of  the  Moors,  who  fliortly  after  entered  the  place.  Oran 
could  never  be  defended  but  at  a  great  expence,  and  was  not  of  the  ilightetl  utility  ;  at 
lead  four  thoufand  men  were  required  to  man  its  walls,  and  they  were  fcarce  fuHicient ; 
there  were  four  trenches  in  an  ampliitheatre,  for  the  pui-pofe  of  guardiui;  a  Ipring  of 
water,  without  which  the  garrifon  could  not  fubfilt,  and  which  the  iMo.>rs  had  fre. 
qucntly  attempted  to  cut  off"  from  it.  Under  thefe  circumilanees.  Spain  Ihewed  lurwil- 
dom  in  abandoning  both  the  places  :  fhe  would  have  done  well  if,  at  the  fame  tii  le,  ihe 
had  given  up  her  other  (tations  on  the  cnaft  of  Africa  wliidi  nothing  but  vain  glo  -y  can 
induce  her  to  retain,  and  which  are  only  burthenlome  to  her.  She  maintains  there,  par- 
ticularly at  Ceuta,  feveral  thoufands  of  galley  flaves,  called  ptrlidarios.  Of  thofe  who 
drag  their  chains  after  them  naked,  and  covered  with  rags,  there  are  from  four  to  live 
thoufand  ;  the  re(t  who  arc  not  near  fo  numerous,  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty,  and  go  in 
fearch  of  labour.  Both  receive  alike  a  very  trifling  allowance  for  their  lupport ;  and 
among  this  refufe  of  the  human  race  are  confounded  together,  to  the  difgrace  of  realon 
and  equity,  aflaflins,  criminals  of  every  delcription,  fmugglers,  deferters,  and  other  un- 
fortunate beings,  who  expiate  in  this  contagious  fociety  crimes  of  a  much  lefs  heinous 
nature. 

The  navy  it  is  which  brought  on  this  digrefllon  refpcding  the  Barbary  powers,  and 
the  prefidencies  of  Africa.  It  as  well  naturally  leads  to  commerce;  which  cannot  be 
maintained  without  it,  and  which  feeds  its  protcclrefs.  It  fliall  be  the  fubject  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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Cha)'.  VI.  —  On  l/.'e  iOmmcrre  r.f  Spain  in  genera!. — Regulai'ious  rcfpcning  corn.*— Inferior 
trade — Coajling  trade.  —  Commerce  in  Europe. 

TIIF,  cnmnicrcc  of  Spain  has  more  brandies  pofiibly  than  that  of  any  other  country 
on  the  t^lobe.  It  hasiminenfe  regions  to  fup])ly  ;  pofFefl"  ,s  a  great  nuinbcr,  and  a  large 
ijuant'ty  of  territorial  prcdudlions  tit  for  diilaat  exportation,  foine  of  which  are  much 
io';-^if^  after,  and  fume  cannot  be  difpenfed  with.  It  acted  a  principal  part  at  the  time 
the  S^vnifli  monasch)  flione  in  its  Iplendor,  and  foreign  merchants  entered  deeply  into 
the  interior  to  excl)ange  their  merchandize  for  the  produce  and  manufl;cl:ures  of  the 
country.  Under  the  I'ucceiVes  of  Charles  V.  thde  golden  days  had  llown,  and  Spain 
for  a  long  time  carried  on  no  other  than  a  paflive  and  difadvantageous  trade.  At  pre- 
fent,  notw'thflanding  her  agriculture  and  nuinfuchnTS  are  far  from  being  at  their  ze- 
nith, it  may  be  fafcly  jfiirmed,  that  if  llie  had  only  herfulf  to  lupply  witli  fuch  merchan- 
dize as  fhe  ft;»nds  ii.  v.?v.o  ''  tiic  value  of  her  imports  would  certainly  be  at  leafl;  equalled 
by  that  of  her  exports:  fo  ihat'the  difadvantageous  balance  of  trade  againd  her,  in  her 
conMv.erce  with  Europe,  is  wholly  occalloned  by  her  American  pofTeflions,  and  the  ne- 
ccflity  (he  lays  undn-  of  obtaining  from  other  Rates  thofe  articles  which  her  own  manu- 
fadorics  do  nc.  fup,.iy  in  greater  abundance  than  what  her  home  confumption  requires ; 
and  fuvh  articles,  natuvd  or  fabricated,  as  are  not  produced  within  herfelf,  toanfwer  the 
inmienle  demand  of  h.;-  colonies.  Il  is  true  this  is  conipenfated  by  the  produce  of  her 
nines,  which  furnifli  her  with  means  to  anfwer  the  balance  ;  whence  it  mufl  be  evi- 
dent, that  ihefe  colonies  are  not  altogether  fo  burthcnfome  to  Spain  as  fome  are  apt  to 
imagiiie  ;  and  the  lefs  (o,  from  their  prefenting  an  incentive  to  agriculture  and  induftry, 
in  the  certainty  which  they  atford  of  a  confumption,  and  a  ready  market  for  the  increafe 
of  quantity,  confequent  upon  enlarged  exertions. 

Many  readers  will  pofiibly  look  upon  this  alleriion  as  paradoxical.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  would  have  bctn  erroneous.  It  is  more  than  probable  now  that  Spnin  appears  to  be 
awakc:u'd  Irom  her  lethar -y ;  and  Hands  as  a  tad  with  thofe  who  have  made  the  ex- 
tent of  lur  ai.'^ual  refourrcs  their  ftudy. 

In  the  firll  place,  flie  polVeUes  all  the  ncccfl'aries  of  life  in  abundance.  We  have 
fpokeii  of  her  wools,  and  her  cloths,  which,  although  at  prefent  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, are  yet  fufilcicnt  '■- clothing  her  population;  and,  when  we  treat  of  Valencia, 
we  fliall  fee  what  refourc  ;  uit  deiives  from  her  fdk.  Her  brai:dies,  rich  wines,  fruits, 
baiilia,  I'oda,  and  oils,  lo. si  n  confulciable  branch  of  exj.ortation  from  her  eaflern  antl 
louthorn  coafts.  She  nakes  all  the  common  wines  ueccllary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  agriculture,  if  more  encouraged,  would  furnifh  corn  fuilicient  for  home 
confumption,  leaving  a  fnrplus  for  exportation.  Notwithlland\ng  the  prefent  backward 
Itateof  tne  country,  lomc  of  the  provinces,  Andalulia  and  Old  Callile  for  example, 
produce  more  corn  than  they  can  coniume  ;  but  the  dilliculty  of  inland  carriage  ren- 
ders tl;is  fertility  ahiioll  nfelefs  to  the  red  of  the  kingdom.  'With  few  roads,  not  one 
na\igablc  river,  not  one  canal  in  full  aQivity,  carriage  is  nccefkirily  very  expcnfivo,  and 
very  liow.  It  i:^  well  re:.  ;  abered  at  Madrid,  even  now,  that  about  twenty-live  years 
ago  the  capital,  from  l\)me  neglect,  being  in  want  of  bread,  and  a  fudden  fupply  be- 
roming  abfolutely  reqiiilitc,  the  minidry  were  obliged  to  enqdoy  30,000  beads  of  bur- 
then, in  order  to  lleure  -i  rec  ipt  of  2500  fanegab  *  per  day.  Spain  is  therefore  at 
times  dependaat  upon  foi  igners  for  a  fup[)ly  of  provilions,  even  when  Ibnie  of  its  dif- 
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triCls  enjoy  ii  fupcrfluity.    But,  notwithftanding  the  cry  of  fcarclty,  fhc  never  n^cd* 
jnore  than  a  thinicth  part  above  lier  produce.     Of  this  I  fubjoin  a  proof. 

Ilcr  whole  confumption  may  be  computed  at  60,000,000  lancgas  ;  at  leaft  tf.  fol- 
lowing crilnilatiou  will  make  this  computation  plauliblc. 

Sixty  million  faiieg:  iT'hp  lanegabc  crteemed  to  weigh  9;  lbs.,  will  give  9,400,000,000 
pomul.s of  wheat,  wl;  ,  divided  by  the  popuhition  10,500,000,  will  give  for  each  in- 
dividual  5:clbs  ucarlv,  or  lefs  ihati  a  pound  and  a  halt  per  ,',..•■.  'J'his  (latement  mr»y 
be  coniidi  r  J  as  not  .itlbrding  a  fuflleieiicy,  by  nations  whirl;.  '  .e  the  French,  reckon 
tliat  cacli  "ndividual  will  conl'iime  two  pounds  of  bread  perd.iy,  but  a  diftennt  opinion 
vill  bj  toimed,  if  it  be  coiifidercd  that,  liril,  the  faiega  moll  liequently  weighs  more 
than  golhs.  ;  fecordly,  that  the  population  is  fcarcel\  t^n  and  u  half  millions  ;  thinily, 
lluit  maize  is  uli.d  Ix  th  mixed  with  wluat  and  by  itfelf  in  numy  parts  of  Spain; 
and,  fourthly,  ihat  Spaiuards  aiv  not  near  io  voracious  as  the  I'Vench  of  the  article 
t)f  bread  ;  fo  that  the  confumption  of  the  country  will  be  rather  overrated  than  other- 
vife  at  60, coo, coo  oi  fane,^i.s. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lorty  fliip  loads  at  moll  which  flic  imports  can  yield  no  more 
tlKiU  2, ceo, 000  of  fanegas  j  yet  this  quantiiy  is  fuflicieni  for  her  momentary  neceilities, 
wliich  a  falle  panic  has  exaggerated.  IKnce  Spain,  were  Ihc  Kit  entirely  to  herfelf, 
could  not  experience  a  Hunine.  Wliat  nation  could  not  upon  emergency,  without  any 
great  elVort,  diminilli  her  common  confumption  a  thirtieth  part  ?  After  what  occurred 
hi  Trance  in  1794  and  1795  thiscannot  be  doubted. 

Nevirthele:s,  upon  the  molt  flight  appearance  of  dearth  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  other 
countri  s,  no  other  remedy  is  thought  of  than  a  prohibiiiot;  of  exportation  j  a  meafuie 
at  lead  ufelefs,  and  frequently  difaltrous,  on  account  of  its  deprivin  ^'  fertile  provinces  of 
a  certain  market,  which  ought  rather  to  meet  with  encoeragemeut  to  induce  them  to 
con. bat  lucccf^fully  theobflacles  rcfulting  from  peculiar  poiition. 

There  is  yet  no  ptrmancnt  law  refpecling  the  conuucrce  of  grain.  Up  f  ■>  the  reign 
of  Charles  111.  its  exportation  was  almoll  uninterruptedly  prohibited,  and  its  price  was 
cftal  lidied  at  a  fi  ■..  d  rate.  The  inconvenience  of  this  redriclion  was  at  length  difcovered, 
and  M.  de  Cauip.»ji!,;ncs,  who  was  then  filcal  of  the  Council  of  Callile,  caufed  it  to  bo 
abrogated.  J  '.  ;  !>;  it  was  eftablifhcd  by  a  royal  mandate,  that  the  interior  commerce 
oi  grain  fl:.ju!  i  bt.  ..-/folutcly  free  ;  that  it  (hould  be  permitted  to  (lore  it  in  public  maga- 
r.iiies,  whence,  to  (apply  prefling  neceflities,  it  might  betaken  at  the  rurrent  price;  that 
leave  Ihould  be  granted  to  take  grain  from  the  magaziiu  ,  when,  after  three  fucceflivo 
markets,  it  fliould  have  continued  at  a  certain  price ;  that  corn  from  abroad  might  be 
int: educed  ai.d  llorcd  in  magazines  within  the  country  as  far  as  fix  leagues  from  the 
lea,  ike.  This  regulation  fliortly  after  experienced  fome  modifu.-tions.  The  exportation 
of  grain  was  t  ven  entirely  prohibited  in  1769  ;  but  the  regulation  oJ  1765  was  uliolly 
leeilabliflied  in  178  5. 

'I'hele  variations  muft  naturally  tend  to  increafe  the  timidity  and  indolence  of  cultiva- 
tors. To  encourage  them  to  derive  all  polilble  advantages  from  their  lands,  a  more 
pe.manent  law  is  neceffary,  one  bc'ter  oblerved.  For  that  which  permits  exportation 
is  inteirantly  eluded  by  the  caprice  or  avarice  of  the  alcaldes  and  governors  of  tiie  fron- 
tiers ;  and  when  nothing  prevents  its  ajjplication  there  are  Hill  many  I'ormaliiies  to  gi> 
thn  ugli  before  the  exportation  can  take  place.  Exportation  is  therefore  rare,  and 
c  iriied  on  but  to  a  trifling  degree  in  the  manner  authoiizi'd  by  the  law.  The  flownels 
and  expeiiei'  of  carriage  in  S».ain,  is  an  inl'urinount;  ble  obllacle  to  the  fmuggling  of  that 
tjuantity  of  corn  from  the  kingdom  which  is  fuppoled  to  leave  it  illegally.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  alcertaincd,  that  grain  finds  its  way  into  Spain  by  ditlcrent  channels  j  CJal- 
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is  greatly  in  op4)(  Uiu- 
not  ti    "   igh  againiT  exf 
creafeot  cuinoft  a  ti. 

About  the  fame  tin    , 
by  inllituting  the  Pcfitos. 


licia  and  Aflinia  fioquLiitly  receive  corn  fimn  abroad,  althougli  '10  people  th^re  con- 
liur.c  a  great  ileal  f)t' maize;  IMfcay  takes  Uun  from  the  provinc  of  Alava,  from  Na- 
varre and  Arragon,  and  fometiines  froin  fnrei_^n  na'ions,  by  the  u  ly  of  St.  Sebaftian  ; 
all  the  calteni  cciaft  of  Spain  is  in  confiiival  want  of  fnpply  ;  r''^  kinrdom  of  Valencia 
receives  it  fiom  abroad,  when  I,a  Mancha,  in  which  corn  nlwait:  conftaiuly  abounds, 
cannot  fiupiib  it  with  a  fufticicnt  quantify ;  and,  lalUy,  Andaluha.  notwithftanding  its 
fertility,  receives  grain  horn  other  countries  by  means  of  its  portr.  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga  *. 
'Ihc  cxportalion  of  grain  cann(  f  take  place  with  advainag  •,  except  by  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  This  kingdom  feldom  r.  aps  ;  iiough  for  its  own  coniumplion,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  Spanifli  provinces  have  frequently  a  fupcrabundance. 

There  is  no  confiderable  excel;,  of  corn  in  any  province  of  Sp  in,  except  in  Old 
Cadile,  and  ti  is  lent  tr)  St.  Andcro  and  fome  neighbouring  ports  in  Gallicia,  Afturia, 
Andalufia,  and  even  to  ^      ice,  as  happened  in  1782  and  1783.     ITowevere         ..•'tion 

)tcd  prejudices  of  Old  Callile,  which  hn  .1 1-,  '.^.ht 
fincc  the  regulation  of  xf^)^  was  ju{f''"cL  «'>  ^1  in- 
j>roduce. 
'ure  was  adopted  for  th  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
are  magazines  of  corn,  i  ^.ablifhed  in  upwards  of  five 
ihoufand  cities,  town^,  anu  ullages  in  the  kingdom,  to  infure  fubfiftcnce  to  the  people 
againft  all  accidents,  and  to  prevent  the  alarms  which  in  thefe  delicate  matters  are  often 
equivalent  to  real  evils.  When  it  is  intended 'to  efteblifli  one  of  thefe  pofitos  in  any  place, 
the  municipal  corps  (aytmtnmknto)  obliges  every  in^abitant  who  has  a  field,  either  in 
fee  or  at  a  quit-rent,  to  contribute  thereto  a  certain  number  oi  fanegas.  The  year  fol- 
lowing the  inhabitant  takes  back  v.hat  he  has  furnifhed,  and  fubftitutes  for  it  fomewhat 
more  ;  and  thus  in  the  following  years,  until  the  whole  of  the  different  increafed  quan- 
tities depofited,  which  are  called  crcccs,  has  fuflicicntly  filled  the  magazine.  But  this 
period  is  retarded  at  the  will  of  avarice,  and  there  are  few  pofitos  in  Spain,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  does  not  enrich  the  adminiftrators  at  theexpence  of  the  poorer  clalTes  of 
the  people.  However,  for  fome  years  back  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  remedy  thefe 
abufes,  and  eft-iblifh  the  pojlios  according  to  their  original  deflination,  that  they  may 
tend  to  the  eiicouragement  of  cultivators,  and,  if  poflible,  a  part  of  the  increafe  be  ap- 
plied to  the  afliflance  of  thofe  who  may  be  in  want  of  grain  for  fowing  their  lands  f. 
Befidcs  thefe  public  magazines  there  are  the  tuagazines  of  corn  eftablilhcd  in  feveral 
places,  by  charitable  individuals,  for  furnifhing  poor  hufbandmen  with  the  means  of 
fowing  their  lands.  There  are  likewife  at  Valencia  and  Malaga  other  beneficent  eftab- 
liflinients  whole  object  is  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  Thefe  are  named  erarios, 
and  confill  of  funds  deflined  to  make  advances  in  money  to  labourers,  for  a  year  only. 
Thefe  funds  were  taken  from  the  produce  o(  the /polios  y  vacantes  \. 

But  all  theic  aids,  all  thefe  palliatives,  which  rather  demonflrate  good  will  than  Intelli- 
gence,  are  infufTicient  for  the  vivification  of  agriculture.  Its  languor  is  the  refult  of  a  ra- 

"  Valencia  inipoit  i  tlic  grain  riqiiilite  for  its  coiifumptiiui  moftly  from  Italy  and  Darbary.  What  It  re- 
cciv'.s  from  La  ^I;lnLlla  is  at  a  liiglitr  piice,  on  account  of  there  being  no  other  mode  of  tranfportincj  it 
bnt  by  mules  ;  in  peace  it  is  not  fo  <kai  as  in  war,  on  accoimt  of  the  muleteers  refortinp  inoic  to  Valencia 
for  l.ilt  cod,  which  is  an  almoll  indifpenfible  aliment  in  tli'.  ir  country  ;  in  war  time  they  iiave  no  b.ick  car- 
iiaj;e  ;  add  to  tlii',  it  frvqutntly  liappcns  that  the  hartclU  in  l.a  Mancha  fail  from  droughts,  on  this  ac- 
count Valencia  has  ro  fafc  dependance  on  this  country  for  its  reply. 

t  Tlii.-  iilourcc  of  poor  fanners  was  dried  up  during  the  lall  war;  tlie  King  having  folzed  upon  the 
f'sfin:  to  provifion  the  army,  pronufln|]^  rclloratiun  at  a  more  propitious  period  of  this  fpoliation,  to  whicli 
lie  was  cbivtii  by  tircntriliances. 

t    I'iit  ihey  are  paiiicularly  of  late  very  badly  managed, 
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deal  evH,  which  ;vin  not  be  exterminated  even  when  all  the  modes  of  facilitating  com- 
munication (hall  become  eftablifhed.  In  Spain,  individual  properties  aie  too  conlider- 
able,  the  country  too  little  peopled,  and  a  number  of  circumftances  tend  to  difcourage 
the  cultivators.  The  mention  of  one  will  be  fufficient.  The  privileges  of  the  mejia^ 
which  extend  to  the  proprietbr  whofe  flieep  are  fed  on  his  own  grounds,  obliges  him  to 
leave  his  fields  open  in  all  feafons  ;  fo  that  from  the  indant  the  grain  is  fowed  to  the 
period  of  his  fowing  again,  his  lands  belong  lefs  to  himfelf  than  to  the  public  *. 

Were  agriculture  more  encouraged,  what  a  fource  of  wealth  would  it  not  be  for 
Spain !  Nothing  can  furpafs  the  natural  fertility  of  many  of  its  provinces.  Its  grain  is 
of  the  fined  quality.  Wheat  is  reaped  among  them  which,  paffing  through  the  mill, 
lofes  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  by  converfion  into  flour,  while  northern  wheats  lofe 
1 3  per  cent.  Hence  arifes  a  notable  difference  in  the  elUmation  and  pricf;  of  the  two 
defcriptions  of  wheat.  The  wheats  of  Andalufia  have  been  known  to  fetch  double  the 
price  at  Seville  which  foreign  wheats  have  been  fold  for  at  Cadiz. 

Waiting  until  government  (ball  give  lif .:  to  the  interior  of  Spain  by  eftablifhing  roads 
and  canals,  its  commerce  chiefly  confifts  in  wine  and  oil,  which  are  carried  in  leathern 
bottles  by  mules  or  affes  from  one  province  to  another ;  in  grain,  of  which,  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  ;ud  of  beafts  of  burden,  the  fuperfluity  of  one  diftridl  is  transferred  to  an- 
other ;  and  particularly  in  wool  fent  from  the  (heep-folds  and  walhing-places  of  the  two 
Caftilcs  to  the  ports  or  the  northern  coaft.  Materials  for  the  manufadories  and  mer- 
chandize which  pafs  from  the  ports  or  frontiers  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
are  tranfported  thither  by  the  fame  expenfive  conveyance. 

Spain  is  not  much  farther  advanced  in  the  coafling  trade.  Excepting  the  veffels  of 
Catalonia  and  thofe  of  Bifcay,  the  carrying  trade  along  the  coaft  is  almoil  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Englifh ;  three  nations  which  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  adive,  and  who  underfland  how  to  navigate  their  veffels  at  a  lefs  expence 
and  with  fewer  hands  than  the  Spaniards.  What  has  hitherto  obliged  Spain  to  employ 
a  greater  number  of  failors,  i^  the  ftate  of  perpetual  war  Hie  is  in  againit  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  which  has  befides  the  inconvenience  of  diminifhing  the  confidence  in  her  flag. 
Its  government  has  however  recently  felt  the  neccfTity  of  obviating  this  principal  obftacle' 
to  the  profperity  of  her  navigation  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     * 

But  it  is  more  particularly  in  foreign  commerce  that  Spain  a£ts  but  a  pafllve  part.  I 
fhall  foon  convince  my  readers  of  this  by  taking  a  view  of  the  coads. 

In  the  firfl  place,  thofe  of  Catalonia  are  an  exception.  But  few  of  the  reproaches 
alledged  againft  the  Spaniards  are  applicable  to  the  Catalans.  The  port  of  Barcelona 
exports  its  filks,  middling  cloths,  and  cotonades,  its  indianas,  wines,  brandies,  and  other 
produdions ;  and  if  we  wifli  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  part  the  Catalans  take  in  this 
trade,  we  mufl  attend  to  the  circumflance,  that  in  1682,  of  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
veffels  which  entered  Barcelona,  three  hundred  and  f^venteen  belonged  to  Spain.  It 
is  true,  filks  from  Lyons,  ftockings  from  Nimes,  feveral  kinds  of  flufips  and  cottons,  in 
fpite  of  the  prohibition,  and  particularly  dried  col,  an  article  for  which  Spain  is  yet  tri- 
butary to  the  Englifh  in  the  fum  of  3,000,000  of  piaftres  annually,  pafs  into  Catalonia 
by  the  fame  port. 


•  The  impediments  to  agriculture  arc  espofcd  in  a  very  luminous  minner  by  Don  GaJharJ  Melebier  Je 

2rivtltiinoi,  in  n  plec<r  wliich  formi  part  of  the  Tolurae  of  Meoioirs  publifhed  by  the  Patriotic  Society  of 
a  Irid  in  tj^S.  The  remedies  are  indicated  therein,  ai  well  as  the  cviU  themfclves  i  but  the  good  wifhts 
ui  a  citizer,  equally  eftimable  for  hit  seal  M  luataknts,  trench  upon  the  ivitcrc(l»  of  fo  0  qny  as  to  affonlno 
(lofpciLt  ol  .-iny  fpccdy  coinplctiun. 

Remarkable 
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Remarkable  fmgularity  in  the  hiftory  of  commerce  f  that  a  Protcftant  nation  flioukl 
furnifli  ?  Catholic  kingdom  with  an  article,  which  thnt  nation  onlv  can  prepare  accordinj^ 
to  the  tafte  of  the  confumers,  by  fetching  from  their  own  coails  *  the  fait  neceffarv  to 
cure  the  fi(h  taken  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  an  ifland  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  as  if  this  fpecies  of  fervitude  were  irrevocably  decreed  by  fate,  all  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  fubftitute  fifli  taken  on  the  coaftsof  Bifcay  and  Afluria  refem- 
bling  Englifh  cod  have  been  ineffedual ;  and  have  proved  that  laws,  policy,  and  even 
intereft  difappear  before  the  caprices  of  tafte  f. 

The  other  ports  of  Catalonia  are  much  in  the  fame  fituation  as  that  of  Barcelona. 
Tarragona,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  receive  in  addition  fome  articles  of  neceflity,  aiid 
export  dry  fruHs.  Tortofa  exports  or  imports  wheat,  according  as  the  harvefts  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Catalonia  are  good  or  bad  ;  but  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  this 
port  is  pot  afli. 

A  confiderable  commerce  is  alfo  carried  on  in  the  ports  upon  the  coaft  of  Valencia, 
and  chiefly  with  France.  The  French  fend  to  Valencia  linens,  woollens,  hardware, 
fpiceries,  and  grain,  to  almoft  as  great  an  amount  as  the  wines,  wool,  dried  fruits,  pot- 
afli,  and  barilla,  which  they  take  from  thence.  They  fetch  from  Gandia  the  wool  ufed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Languedoc  and  Elbeuf,  and  carry  with  them  French  cloths, 
fiiks,  linens,  hardware,  &c.  The  Englifh  alfo  carry  thither  their  cloths,  and  the  Dutch 
(hip  from  thence  the  brandies  of  the  country.  Alicant  has  been,  up  to  the  preftnt  time, 
the  moft  commercial  city  in  Spain,  and  its  port  that  moft  frequented  by  national  bot- 
toms. Of  nine  hundred  and  fixty-one  (hips  which  entered  it  in  1782,  fix  hundred  were 
Spanifli,  and  moft  of  them  Catalans  |.  The  abundant  produ6\ion  of  its  neighbourhood 
of  wines,  brandy,  almonds,  anifeed,  cordage,  fait,  faifron,  &c.,  with  about  five  thoufand 
tons  of  barilla,  of  which  four-hfths  is  exported  by  the  French,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Englifh  }  thefe  produdions  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  Alicant  in  greater 
abundance  than  from  any  other  Spanifh  port.  Its  port,  a  large  and  fafe  roadfted  but 
not  deep,  is  a  depot  for  all  merchandize  coming  from  Mediterranean  ports  defigned 
for  Spain. 

Alicant  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  laft  war  with  England;  its  port  was  little  frequented 
unlefs  by  neutrals,  who  came  to  take  in'  ladings  of  the  produdions  of  the  country.  In 
enumerating  the  objefls  of  exportation  from  this  city,  a  fpecies  of  cochineal,  known 
under  the  name  of  grana,  muft  not  be  omitted,  which  is  ufed  with  nearly  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  that  of  America,  although  inferior.  It  is  a  mafs  of  fmall  colouring  infers 
fufficiently  refembling  thofe  of  the  real  cochineal.  They  are  colleded  upon  the  oak 
tree  (roble),  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BufTcts  near  to  Alicant. 

The  fait  which  bears  the  name  of  this  towu  is  not  properly  fpeaking  a  produftion  of 
its  territory.  It  is  collefted  from  two  pnids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  but 
which  have  no  communication  with  the  fea ;  they  are  called  La  Mata  and  T<irre  Vecchia, 

•  Th«  fait  with  which  the  Engh'fh  fait  their  cod  is  brought  from  St.  Uhes  and  Alicant:  whither  their 
fliips  fometimet  come  in  ballatl  10  luad  with  fah,  thence  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland. 

f  The  coiifumptton  of  Eng'ifli  cod  was  greatly  diminiftiid  during  the  laft  war,  although  netttral  vefleU 
brought  quaiititits  to  Spain  under  the  title  of  Irench  cod  ;  the  Baccalar  of  Norway  has  been  fubftituted 
for  Englifti  cod  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  at  Barcelona,  where  it  i*  preferred,  but  in 
almnft  every  other  pnrt  of  Spain,  although  not  fo  good  as  the  bdcalar,  there  is  a  maiked  prrdilcdiiun  in  fk>- 
vour  of  Englifli  cod. 

I  In  tlic  yearn  immediately  following  this  port  was  not  frequtnted  by  npar  fo  many  national  fliips.  The 
two  laft  wars  have  every  where  fufpcndrd  the  aftivity  of  the  S;  .uiifh  navy.  But  in  one  year  ai  many  as  eight 
hundred  Swedes  had  arrived  theie.  The  cuftom-houfe  of  AWcanl  is  eonfeqnently  the  moft  pri)iJutSli ve  one 
til''  monaichy  can  boaft. 

-!  o  2  and 
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and  are  to  be  feen  half  way  between  AHcant  and  Carthagena.  The  (imple  evaporation 
excited  by  a  burning  fun  covers  their  furface  with  a  foam,  which  is  gathered  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  during  dry  weather ;  early  rains,  however,  fon^etimes  ruin  the  har- 
veft.  The  ponds  of  La  Mata  and  Torre  Vecchia  are  two  fources  of  fait  almoft  inex'. 
hauftible,  and  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  furnifh  the  whole  of  Europe  with  that  commo- 
dity. Their  annual  produce,  which  is  from  twenty  to  forty  million  pounds,  is  carried 
to  Alicant,  where  the  nations  of  the  North  come  to  fetch  it,  particularly  the  EngHfli,  to 
whom  it  is  abfoluteiy  neceflfary  for  falting  their  fifl),  and  the  Swedes,  who  annually  ini-  ^ 
port  30,000  caflcs  of  3  cwt.  each. 

The  wines  of  Alicant  are  of  different  defcriptions.  The  principal  and  the  only  one 
much  "known  out  of  Spain  is  a  rich  red  wine,  called  Tent-  fiefides  this  they  have  one, 
but  of  which  very  little  is  made,  that  is  white  and  of  mufcadine  flavour ;  and  another 
called  d'Aloque,  a  common  wine,  fome  of  which  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, to  Cadiz  and  to  Gibraltar.  Their  red  fweet  wines,  which,  when  young,  are  of  a 
very  deep  red  colour,  are  fometimes  imported  into  France  for  Bourdeaux,  where  they 
are  employed  in  giving  body  and  colour  to  claret. 

Almoft  all  the  wines  called  Alicant  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town; 
The  vineyards  begin  at  about  half  a  league  from  it,  in  a  canton  known  by  the  name  of 
Huerta  de  Alicant^  which  owes  its  furprifmg  fertility  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  wbofe 
water  ferves  for  its  irrigation.  This  pond,  which  belongs  to  the  King,  is  furrounded 
with  a  wall  fixty  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  for  three  carriages  to  drive  abreaft  upon  it, 
is  a  remnant  of  the  labours  of  the  Moors,  who,  in  every  part  of  Spain,  left  traces  of 
their  induftry. 

To  Carthagena  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Neapolitans  carrry  merchandize  of  all  kinds, 
and  return  loaded  with  filk,  wool,  cordage,  pot-aih,  and  barilla. 

Almeria  is  a  fmall  port,  the  principal  commerce  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  whofe  fliips  carry  thither  the  produAions  of  their  manufadures,  and  retura 
loaded  with  lead,  pot-a(h,  &c. 

Wine  and  fruits  are  exported  from  Vclez  Malaga,  and  Marbella,  moftly  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

Malaga  has  a  very  confiderable  commerce,  the  advantage  '^^  which  is  entirety  in  favour 
of  Spain,  but  with  little  profit  to  its  navigation.  The  Et  ,  who  are  in  poiTeflion  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  trade,  carry  thither  woollens  ana  ^  .£  quantities  of  hardware ; 
the  Germans  linen,  the  Dutch  fpice,  cutlery,  laces,  &c.  TheTe  nations,  thofe  of  the 
North,  and  Italy,  export  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  piaftres  in  wines^ 
fruits,  fumach,  pickled  anchovies,  oil,  &c.,  and  all  they  carry  thither  amounts  only  to 
about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  take  fo  little  interefl  in  the  mip- 
ping,  which  a  Amilar  extent  of  commerce  muft  require,  that  in  1793,  of  the  crowd  of 
veflets  which  entered  and  failed  from  Malaga,  fcarcely  fixty  were  national. 

Cadiz,  the  commerce  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak  of  at  fome  length  in'another  place,  is  a 
flriking  proof  of  the  inaftivity  of  Spaniih  navigation.  Scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  veflels 
which  enter  there  belong  to  Spain.  Latterly,  however,  the  Spaniards  have  increafed  in 
activity  at  this  port  more  than  any  other  of  Spain. 

The  neighbouring  little  ports  of  St.  Lucar  and  St.  Mdry  are  in  miniature  ^h?^  Cadia 
is  at  length. 

Ifwepafsfrom  thecoafts  of  Andalufia  to  the  northern  coaft  of  Spain,  we  fhall  find 
the  French,  EngHlh,  and  Dutch  in  poffeflion  of  the  trade  from  Vigo,  Ferrol,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Corunna,  which  moftly-confifts  in  importation;  for  the  pilciards,  cattle, 
and  common  linens,  the  only  articles  Gallicia  has  to  fpare,  fcrve  to  pay  the  balance  d(ie 
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to  tRe  neighbouring  provinces.  Covunna  owes  to  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  a  trifling^ 
exportation  trade,  which  it  has  to  America  by  the  packet-boats  that  fail  every  month  • 
for  the  Havannah,  and  every  two  months  for  Buenos- Ayres.  Thefe  were  eighteen  in 
number,  when  the  war  of  1779  began.  ••  Several  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
were  afterwards  replaced.  The  conveyance  of  packets  and  paflengers  is  the  principal 
obje£k  of  their  inftitution ;  but  it  occafionally  furniflies  the  means  of  exportation  to  the 
produdions  of  GalHcia.  They  employ  about  a  thoufand  faiiors,  and  enliven  the  cir- 
cumjacent countries.  At  this  inftant  there  is  at  Corunna  for  their  periodical  communi- 
cation five  merchant  frigates  inftead  of  eight,  which  there  were  in  1796;  one  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety  tons,  and  four  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  three  brigantines  and  a 
corvette.  It  is  as  well  alTifted  by  four  velTels  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  tons,  and  two> 
/golettas  from  Porto  Rico. 

During  the  war  which  Spain  waged  againft  France  in  conjun£tion  with  the  Engliih, . 
fhe  eftabliflied  a  provifional  courier  once  a  week  for  Falmouth,  by  which  means  fhe  ob- 
tained a  rapid  communication  with  all  the  north. 

Upon  the  coaft  of  Afturias  there  are  eighteen  ports  fcarcely  known  to  have  a  name, . 
the  trade  of  which  is  almoft  exclufively  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  A  little  before  the 
American  war  the  Englifh  and  French,,  who  had  been  driven  from  them  for  fome  years, 
appeared  there  again  with  linens,  woollens,  and  fmall  ware.  Some  veflfels  from  the 
country  however  fail  to  France  and  England  in  fearch  of  what  is  necelfary  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  province;  and  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  commerce  with  America*,, 
the  trade  of  Gijon,  the  moft  important  of  thefe  ports,  begins  to  acquire  fome  activity. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  Afturias  is  called  the  Montanas  de  Burgos  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  diftri£ts  of  Spain  the  moft  unprovided  with  refources.  Government,  confidering 
this,  permitted  that  diftrid  to  receive  the  neceflaries  of  life  duty-free.  The  treafury 
was  not  long  before  it  repented  of  the  conceflion,  under  favour  of  which  all  forts  of 
foreign  merchandize  being  introduced  by  the  ports  of  this  coaft,  adminiftration  has  re- 
cently taken  meafures  to  prevent  future  abufes.  Hence  afts  of  rigour,  and  even  of 
malevolence  have  been  put  in  pra&ice  againft  foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  of  all 
rile  people  of  Europe,  that  which  before  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers  feemed  to 
enjoy  in  refpe£t  of  this  trade  the  moft  exclufive  privileges. 

Saint  Andero  is  the  principal  of  thefe  ports ;  it  receives  by  about  a  hundred  French  > 
veffels  from  their  weftern  ports,  every  thing  which  they  can  furnilh  for  its  confumption. 
Thefe  fhips  return  loaded  with  wool  for  the  manu&£tuTes  of  France,  and  corn  for  the 
other  Spanifh  provinces,  and  fome  times  for  thofeof  their  own  kingdom.  TheEnglilli 
export  from  Saint  Andero  the  fame  articles,  in  exchange  for  cod,  oil,  filh,  &c.  and  em- 
ploy, in  this  commerce,  about  forty  veffels.  Some  Dutch  and  Hamburgh  veffels  trade 
thither  alfo.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  free  commerce  has  begun  there  to  animate  the  na- 
tional navigation.  The  neighbouring  ports,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Suances^  Comillas^  and  St, 
Vincent  de  la  Barquera  carry  on  a  little  coafting  trade  with  the  barks  of  the  country. 
Santona^  which  has  an  excellent  port,  fends  fome  veffels  loaded  with  cheftnuts  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  few  cargoes  of-  lemons  to  France. 

Their  coaft,  the  trade  of  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is  almoft  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  joins  that  of  Bifcay,  which  •  carries  on  the  moft  aiQive  commerce  in  Spain - 
after  that  of  Catalonia. 

The  principal  ports  of  Bifcay*  Bitboa,  the  Paffage>  and  St.  Sebaftiiin,  are  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  who  carry  thither  their  manutadures,  and 
return  with  iron,  wool,  and  anchors.     The  Bifcayners,  in  their  own  fliips,  maintain  a 
regular  trade  with  different  ports  of  Spain^  as  well  as.with  Fraivie,  England,  and  Holland. . 
..     •  .        '         .  A.fe\w- 
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A  few  wrrds  upon  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  iflands,  which  make  a  part  of  the 
crown  of  Arragon,  will  complete  this  flight  (ketch  of  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

The  ifland  of  Majorca,  the  principal  one  of  the  three,  although  its  population  be  no 
inore  than  twenty-four  thoufand  four  hundred  fouls,  produces  wine,  and  fruit,  oranges, 
almonds,  and  oil,  which  are  fenr  to  Spain,  fome  brandies,  taken  by  veflels  from  the 
north,  a  little  filk  which  goes  to  Catalonia,  and  coarfe  wonls  fent  to  Sardinia  and  Italy, 
with  inlaid  work,  for  which  the  Majorcans  are  famous.  It  receives  com  from  the  French 
and  Italian  ports,  c;:ttlc  from  tliofeof  Languedoc  and  Catalonia,  and  rice  and  fdks  from  the 
coafts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  Englifli,  the  Dutch,  and  particularly  the  French 
and  Genoefe,  carry  to  it  all  the  other  articles  of  which  it  has  need.  The  people  of  Ma- 
jorca, like  the  inhabitants  of  mod  iflands,  have  an  inclination  and  aptitude  for  naviga- 
tion. Their  dock-ynrd  is  at  Palina,  which  is  their  principal  port;  they  fetch  cocoa, 
fugar,  iron,  and  planks  from  Marfeilles  ;  and  their  xebecks  go  to  Cadiz,  where  they 
take  in  cargoes.  I'heir  fpiiit  of  adventure  would  greatly  increafe  were  it  not  for  their 
apprehenfion  from  the Barbary  corJairs.  It  has  received  anew  ftimulus,  by  theeftab- 
lilhment  of  a  free  trade  to  America. 

Minorca,  unfruitful  and  almolt  without  induflry,  was  furniflied  with  every  thing 
by  foreign  veflels,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  France  before  it  was  conquered  by 
Spain.  I  know  not  whether  the  change  will  be  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  with 
refped  to  their  commerce  or  not,  perhaps  they  would  have  been  better  pleafed  if  the 
treat  of  Amiens  had  left  them  fubjeft  to  their  former  fovereign. 

Iviza,  the  third  of  the  iflands  anciently  called  the  Balearic,  exports  but  little,  and  re- 
ceives  its  fupplies  of  neceflaries  from  Majorca  and  the  coafls  of  Spain.  Its  principal 
niches  confilt  in  fait,  of  which  foreign  fliips,  particularly  Swedifli,  come  thither  to  take 
in  their  cargoes. 

Thefc  accounts  are  more  than  fuflicient  to  prove  that  the  commerce  the  Spaniards 
have  with  foreigners  is  but  pafllve.  The  extenfion  of  the  free  commerce  with  Spatiifli 
America  however  has  already  had  an  efied,  and  will,  no  doubt,  operate  advantageoufly 
for  their  ihipping  interell.    This  will  be  fufficiently  explained  in  the  following  chapter. 


Chap.  VII, — Of  the  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  —  The  cjiablijhment  of  a  free 

commerce. — Adminijiration  of  Galvez. 

AFTER  the  conqueft  of  Spanifli  America,  the  court  of  Madrid  confldoJ  the  ad- 
minillration  of  that  country  to  a  permanent  council,  under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  which  ftill  fubfids,  with  nearly  the  fame  laws  and  principles,  that,  according  to 
circumllances,  were  at  firll  adopted.  The  organization  which  it  ettablifliedfor  its  vafl: 
pofllflions  forms  no  part  of  my  fubjcft  :  I  fliall  fay  no  more  of  it  than  what  will  be  nc- 
cefliary  to  give  a  proper  knowledge  of  modern  Spain,  with  rcfpecl:  to  her  connexions 
with  Ikt  colonies. 

The  Council  of  the  bidics  is,  like  the  Council  of  Caftile,  compofed  of  feveral  chambers, 
•two  of  which  are  elpecially  charged  with  alfairs  of  adminiltration,  and  the  third  with  the 
dtcilion  ol  lawfuits.  It  has  alfo  its  camera,  which  propofes  to  the  King,  by  means  of 
his  uiinilter,  fuch  perfons  as  it  judges  proper  to  fill  places  in  Spanilh  America.  It  is  by 
this  council  alfo  tiiat  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  that  country  is  governed  are 
framed.  This  haviijg  been  the  permanent  depofitory  of  the  fundamental  laws  upon 
which  its  conltitution  was  at  firll  ere£ted,»it  has  been  a  conflant  enemy  to  all  change. 

Oneuf  thefe  laws  confined  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  to  a  fingle  port : 
at.fir(llhat  of  Seville;  but  when  the  Guadalquivir,  which  in  the  time  ol'  Charles  V.  was 
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navigable  up  to  this  port,  became  inacceflible  to  large  veffels,  the  centre  of  the  Spanifh 
American  commerce  M'as  removed  to  Cadiz.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on 
is  generally  known.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  repeat  here  what  is  known  to  every 
one,  that  at  ftated  times  a  fleet  failed  to  Mexico  to  furnifh  a  fupply  of  fuch  articles  as  it 
required,  and  bring  back  its  produdions  to  Cadiz,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  galleons 
failed  for  Porto  Bello.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  this  method  continued  to  be 
pradifed  until  the  war  which  begun  in  1732,  when  regifter  (hips  were  fubftituted  for 
galleons,  which  no  longer  failed  at  any  fixed  time.  But  the  fleet  for  Mexico,  and  the 
regiller  fliips,  continued  to  fail  from  Cadiz. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  coafi:  of  Caracas  received  its  fupply  of  merchandize  from  other 
quarters.  The  care  of  furnifliing  it  was  deputed  by  Philip  V.  to  the  company  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  which  we  have  noticed  before,  and  which  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  exclufive 
privilege,  without  having  received  it  in  form. 

Bad  adminirt ration,  which,  while  it  enriched  the  agents,  excited  complaints  from  the 
fettlers  at  Caracas,  occafioned  it  to  decline.  The  injury  it  received  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  and  which  amounts  in  lofsto  1,500,000  piaftres,  gave  it  the  finiftiing 
ftroke ;  the  company  then  felt  the  burthen  too  heavy  to  be  fupported,  and  prayed  the 
King  to  be  difpenfed  from  their  obligation  of  maintaining,  with  little  avail,  certain  guarda 
coftas,  which  were  an  annual  expence  to  them  of  200,000  piaftres.  This  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  company  has  preferved  the  fame  means  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
Caracas  that  its  competitors  enjoy  at  prefent,  but  with  fuperior  fecilities. 

The  experiment  made  by  Philip  V.  in  favour  of  the  fettlers  of  the  Caracas  was  a  ftep 
towards  new  attempts  of  the  fame  kind.  In  1755  Ferdinand  VI.  permitted  a  company 
of  merchants  at  Barcelona  to  fend  out  fliips  to  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Marga- 
retta  ;  but  the  privilege  was  clogged  with  fo  many  reftriftions  that  the  company  made 
no  ufe  of  it. 

In  1763,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  began  to  illumine  Spanifli  America.  Already  had 
certain  intelligent  perfons  repeatedly  reprefented  to  government  the  inconvenience  of 
confining  to  a  fingle  port,  and  to  periodical  voyages,  the  whole  commerce  of  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  colonies.  But  two  unfavounible  experiments,  made  at  different  periods,  had 
made  it  timid.  Under  Charles  V.  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  eftablifli  a  free  trade,  but 
foon  afterwards  it  was  found  ueceifary  to  reftore  the  former  reftriftions.  From  1 748 
to  1754,  rcgiiler  fliips  had  failed  from  diSerent  ports  of  Spain  befides  Cadiz  ;  and  the 
numerous  failures  which  followed  m  conftquence  foon  caufed  the  meafure  to  be  aban- 
doned. Thefe  obje£lions  were  anfwered  by  obferving,  that  precautions  and  regulations 
better  adapted  to  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  different  expeditions,  muil  prevent  the 
ruinous  fpeculations  of  new  adventurers;  that  Spanifli  America,  better  known  by  iis 
wants  than  its  refources,  no  longer  prefented  the  famerKks  to  merchants.;  and  that  the 
old  plan  on  one  hand  expofed  the  colonifts  to  all  the  hardfhips  of  monopoly,  and  on  the 
other,  left  too  great  an  opening  to  the  fpeculation  of  fmugglers. 

A  tarif  drawn  up  in  1720,  feemed  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  thofe 
\»ho  purl'ued  this  illicit  trade.  It  loaded  with  export  duties  the  produttions  of  the  mo- 
ther  country.  It  eflabliflied  the  ridiculous  dury  of  Palmeo,  which  was  received  upon 
the  bales,  not  according  to  the  quality  of  the  merchandize,  but  in  proportion  to  their 
dimenfions  ;  a  duty  which  rendered  it  impoflible  to  take  any  account  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  foreign  fluffs  ftiipped  for  the  colonies.  In  a  word,  it  prefcribed  a  number  of 
formalities  perplexing  to  legal  commerce ;  and  fmuggling  added  to  the  advantage  of 
eluding  them,  that  or  defrauding  government  of  duties  on  exportation  and  importation 
to  the  amount  x>i  70  per  cent.    The  Englifli  profiled  by  this  fo  much,  that,  according 
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to  calculalions  whicli  I  have  rrafoii  to  believe  exact,  their  con!raband  trade  proJucci! 
them  after  the  peace  of  1763  twenty  millions  ot  pi.illrcs  per  ar.num. 

At  length  the  court  of  Spain  opened  its  eyes ;  but  frequently  circumrpccl  cvon  to 
excefs,  and  prudent  even  to  tardinefs,  it  as  yet  was  falisfied  with  trying  a  new  rogitne 
for  a  part  of  its  colonies.  By  a  decree  of  the  16th  of  Odobor  >783,  fevcral  European 
ports  were  permitted  to  trade  immediately  with  the  Spanifli  Curibhees,  and  the  provinces 
of  Campeacby,  St.  Miirtba,  and  Fio  dc  la  Hacha,  The  decree  diniiniflicd  the  duties  of 
the  tarif  of  1 720,  and  difpenfed  with  many  formaliiies. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  at  firft  eager  to  begin  this  new  traffic  ;  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
became  the  principal  objed  of  their  tiniid  adventure.^.  Yet  in  1770  this  ifland,  which, 
well  cultivated,  might  fupply  all  Europe  with  fugar,  did  not  furnilh  enough  for  the 
confumption  of  Spain.  Merchants  have  fmce  become  more  enterprising.  Govern- 
ment has  given  new  encouragement  to  the  trade  with  the  Mavaanah,  efpecially  in  facili- 
tating the  importation  of  negroes,  by  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the  duty  on  their 
importation.  The  company  which  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifhing  them,  had 
almoft  ruined  itfelf  in  the  undertaking ;  but  thefe  new  meafures  foon  gave  it  the  means 
of  repairing  its  loffes.  The  ifland  of  Cuba  began  from  that  moment  to  profper  vifibly. 
Before  the  year  1765,  fcarcely  fix  fliips  in  a  year  arrived  at  its  ports  ;  in  1778,  its  com- 
merce gave  employment  to  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  its  crops  of  fugar  were  more 
than  fuificient  to  fupply  the  demands  of  Spain. 

At  that  time  Galvez  had  enjoyed  the  pod  of  minifter  for  the  Indies  fcarcely  two  years; 
he  was  of  a  ftem  and  defpotic  charader,  but  neither  deficient  of  courage  nor  intelli- 
gence. He  had  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Spanifh  America,  was  acquainted  with 
the  difpofition,  the  wifhes,  the  necefiities,  and  the  refourccs  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
thought  this  feafon  fit  for  their  liberation  from  the  moft  galling  of  their  fetters,  and  fof 
the  extenfion  to  almoft  ail  of  them  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade. 
.  By  a  decree  of  the  ad  of  February  1778,  this  was  extended  to  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  and  by  another  decree,  on  the  i6th  of 
0£lober  following,  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fc,  and  the  province  of  Guatimala.  Ic 
therefore  was  now  permitted  to  all  Spaniih  America,  except  Mexico. 

The  laft  decree  admitted  to  a  participation  in  a  free  trade  the  ports  of  Seville,  Cadiz, 
Malaga,  A Imeria,  Alicant,  Carthagena,  Tortofa,  Barcelona,  St.  Andero,  Gijon,  Corun- 
na,  Palina,  in  the  iiland  of  Majorca,  and  St.  Croix,  in  Teneriffe.  The  Bifcayans  alone, 
on  account  of  their  averfion  to  cuftom-houfes,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  were  exempted 
from  a  dired  participation  of  thefe  advantages  *. 

The  fame  regulation  extended  this  commerce  to  four-and-twenty  ports  in  America, 
and  favoured,  by  an  abatement  of  the  duties  paid  at  others,  fuch  ports  as  required  this 
allowance  to  caufe  them  to  be  frequented.  One  of  the  principal  objefts  of  its  author, 
was  to  encourage  the  produdlions  of  the  mother  country.  In  confequence  of  which,  fe- 
veral  articles  were  exempted  from  duties  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree  ; 
fuch  as-«oollens,  cotton,  and  linens  of  the  manufacture  of  Spain,  hats,  fteel,  glafs,  &c. 

With  the  fame  view  the  regulation  adually  excluded  many  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize, fuch  as  cotton  ftuffs,  half-beaver  hats,  filk  (lockings,  and  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
fuch  as  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  others,  known  in  Spain  by  the  appellation  of  caldos.  And 
further  to  excite  the  Spaniards  to  export  to  the  Indies  the  produdlions  of  their  own 


•  Diirin;jtlic  prcfent  war,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  by  entirely  clianging  the  conftltiitlon  ofBifcay,  and 
■(nnmlating  it  with  that  of  the  other  flateb  fubjedt  to  the  crown,  at  hall  an  far  as  regards  import  and  export 
duel,  hai  obviated  the  motive  which  cauftd  the  rcllriftion  to  which  the  Llifcayaii*  were  fubjciftcd.  They  at 
prtfcut  (1607},  in  cummou  willi  the  rctl  of  iipain,  are  allowed  to  traffic  with  the  Spanifh  colonics  dirtd. 
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coCintry,  the  regulation  cxempteH  from  a  third  of  the  duty  every  veflel  wholly  laden 
with  national  merchandize  ;  and  exempted  entirely  from  duty,  on  being  (hipped  from 
America,  a  great  quantity  of  the  produdions  of  the  country  ;  fuch  as  cotton,  fugar, 
cochineal,  indigo,  coffee,  copper,  jefuits-baik,  and  all  produdions,  as  well  of  the  Spa- 
hilh  Indies  as  of  the  Philippines,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  brought  to  Europe  ;  a  long 
lid  of  benefits  promifed  by  the  new  world  to  the  old,  the  enumeration  and  appreciation 
of  which  might  perhaps  decide  the  grand  queflion,  whether  the  difcovery  of  America 
lias  been  moll  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind.  What  compenfation  (if  there  can  be 
compenfation)  for  fome  terrible  prcfents  Ihe  has  made  us  !  What  number  of  different 
woods,  minerals,  fruits,  and  nutritive  aliments  !  How  many  falutary  baifams,  (hrubs, 
flowers,  and  medicinal  plants !  How  many  articles,  in  (hort,  calculated  to  increafe  our 
enjoyment,  and  leffen  our  ills,  and  confequently  to  afford  man  that  fmall  portion  of 
happinefs  of  which  he  is  fufceptible  on  earth  !  Wherefore  do  they  who  poffefs  thefe 
treafures  retail  them  with  a  niggard  hand;  wherefore  load  them  with  forms  and  taxes  ? 
as  if  fate  had  irrevocably  decreed  that  evil  ihould  pour  down  in  torrents,  and  good  but 
drop  by  drop. 

The  precious  metals  of  America,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  clafs  in  either  rank, 
made  a  feparate  article  in  the  regulation  of  1778.  Gold,  on  entering  Spain,  paid  be- 
fore a  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  and  filver  one  of  ten  per  cent..  The  new  regulation  fixed 
thefe  duties  at  two  and  a  half  and  five  per  cent. 

Certain  articles  of  merchandize  coming  from  the  Indies  are  neceffary  to  the  Spa- 
niards, either  for  their  confumption  or  for  their  manufadures.  The  exportation  of 
thefe  to  foreign  kingdoms  is  abfolutely  prohibited  by  the  regulation  :  the  principal  of 
this  defcription  are  filver  in  ingots,  gold  in  every  form,  fpun  cotton,  fliip  timber,  &c. 

America  produces  many  other  articles  little  known  in  Europe,  and  of  which  Spain 
ought  to  promote  the  exportation.  And  the  regulation  which  exempts  them  from  ex- 
port duties  on  leaving  the  Indies,  extends  the  exemption  to  their  exportation  from 
Spain  J  fuch  are  certain  woods,  gums,  plants,  and  drugs  with  which  America  abounds  ; 
and  which,  placed  by  nature  at  a  diffance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  continent, 
ought  long  fmce  to  have  been  rendered  common  in  Europe. 

All  thefe  meafures  would  have  been  infufficient,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  had  fuffered 
the  numerous  duties  eftablilhed  by  the  tarif  of  1720  to  remain. 

The  new  regulation  abolifhes  them  all,  and  fubflitutes  in  their  (lead  a  fingle  duty, 
which  is  a  certain  part  of  their  value.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  tarif,  in  which  the  various 
articles  of  merchandize  are  edimated  ;  iron  by  weight,  cloths  by  meafure,-ftuffs  by  the 
piece,  and  other  articles  by  the  dozen.  The  vhich  cannot  be  thus  valued,  are  taken 
at  the  current  price  of  the  manufaftories  whenct  they  come,  if  they  be  Spanifh ;  or  at 
the  invoice  price  from  the  port  in  which  they  were  (hipped,  if  foreign.  According  to 
thefe  different  valuations,  which  leave  but  little  room  for  arbitrary  decifions,  the  tarif 
fubiefts  all  national  merchandize  to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent;,  and  foreign  goods  to  one 
of  (^ven  per  cent.,  when  either  are  (hipped  for  any  one  of  the  great  ports  of  America  j 
that  is  to  fay,  the  HavantK^/jy  Carthagena,  Biienos  ^yres^  Montevideo^  Callao,  jlrica, 
Guyaquily  Valparayfo,  and  Conception  ;  and  the  duty  is  but  one  and  a  half,  or  four  per 
cent.,  when  national  or  foreign  merchandize  is  (hipped  for  any  of  the  leffer  Indian 
ports. 

Notwithftanding  the  wifdom  (hewn  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  regulation,  it  excited 
many  complaints.  It  left,  faid  the  complainants,  much  to  be  defired  with  refpeft  to  the 
encouragement  meant  to  be  given  to  national  produftions.  Why  were  articles  of  foreign 
manufadture  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  America,  the  demand  for  which  the  na- 
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tional  manufadlories  could  not  for  a  long  time  to  come  fuflficicntly  anfwer,  particularly 
io  the  article  of  filk  iloci^ings  ?  Was  not  this  an  inducement  for  the  merchants  of  Spain, 
convinced  of  the  inability  of  obtaining  enough  from  their  own  nianufafburcrs,  to  engage' 
Vi'nh  foreigners  for  a  fupply  ?  And  mull  not  this  neceilary  fuccour,  eafy  to  be  ob- 
tained in  fpite  of  prohibitions,  caufe  their  manufadories  to  languifli  by  favouring  idle* 
neft  ?  The  heavieh  complaint  was  againft  the  troublcfome  formalities  to  which  uie  re- 
gulation fubjeded  the  expeditions  from  the  ports  of  Spain  to  America.  Merchants 
were  expofed  to  the  car'iccs  of  favour  and  the  inconvenience  of  delay,  which,  added  to 
a  duty  of  feven  per  cent,  to  be  eluded  as  well  in  exports  as  imports,  and  to  abfolute 
prohibitions  of  certain  articles  of  merchandize,  could  not  but  ofler  feducing  advantages 
to  contraband  fpeculations.  Could  the  name  of  a  free  trade,  faid  the  complainants,  be 
given  to  commerce  thus  Ihackled,  for  each  operation  of  which  an  expreis  permiflion  was 
neceflfary  from  the  minifter ;  which  intrigue,  unwillingnefs,  the  flownefs  of  the  forms  of 
office  and  intermediate  agents,  might  delay  too  long,  and  confequently  render  ufelefs  ? 
Inftead  of  the  advantages  of  liberty,  prohibitions,  threats,  and  punilhrnents,  it  was  added, 
had  been  annexed  to  each  article  of  the  regulation. 

The  merchants  of  Cadiz  were  the  chief  complainants.  Thefe  only  had  hitherto  had 
connexions  with  Spanifli  America ;  they  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  capitals  fufE- 
cient  for  fuch  diftant  expeditions,  of  which  the  long  delayed  returns  were  expofed  to 
every  kind  of  hazard.  The  alTociates  given  them  m  thirteen  other  ports  of  Spain, 
would,  faid  they,  engage  in  ruinous  fpeculations,  which,  without  benefiting  thecblonies, 
would  be  a  real  lofs  to  the  commerce  of  Cadiz. 

The  voice  of  felf-intereft  was  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  thefe  complaints.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  few  years  has  already  been  fufficient  to  determine  how  groundlefs  they  were. 

The  following  tables  prefent  a  view  of  the  effed  of  the  regulation,  even  in  the  firfl: 
year,  on  feven  of  the  principal  ports  of  Spain,  the  only  ones  which  at  flrll  dared  to 
take  part  in  the  trade  thrown  open  to  them  : 


.•'.-'",;.-'■■-  •' 

t/f!  llVJf!  ,.*;  "r?^'^'. 

Number  of  Vtflel*  and  Placet 
whence  they  failed. 

Amount  of 
National  Goods. 

Amount  of 
Foreign  Goods. 

Amount  of 
Dutiet  thereon. 

.    .  . 

Rial.. 

-     '   '      '        Rial.. 

Rialt.       Mar. 

6j  from  Cadiz 

25    —    Corunna     - 

23    —    Barcelona    - 

13,308,060 
2,787,671 

6,53 ',635 

56,901,940     - 

2,673,056     - 
2,100,526     - 

2,677,060 

287,397      30 
335,360      14 

34    —    Malaga 

ij    —    St.  Andero  - 

3    —    Alicant 

9    —    Santa  Cruz  - 

3,425,504 

765**55 

211,969 

1,606,625 

519,085     . 

3,991,395     • 
93,340     - 

m                 »                 »                         « 

144,739      24 

306,482      18 

12,948      10 

69,435      23 

170  Ships. 


Total    28,636,619 


46,278,342    -    3,833,424     17 


effels 
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Vejfeli  which  returned  from  Spanljh  America  in  i^J^. 
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X    To  which  Ports.                No.  of  Veflcli. 

Value  of  Merchandize. 

Duti'ei  on  Entry. 

Riali. 

Marav. 

Riak.     Mar. 

Cadiz 

-      57        - 

34,410,285 

«3 

'975.534     8 

Corunna 

-        21 

*7»333»»32 

10 

1,735,460    6 

Barcelona 

-        .......    -        25         •   - 

4,3°8,55» 

3 

77,271    26 

Malaga 

-        10 

989,829 

8 

4,790  20 

St.  Andero 

8 

4.594,099 

33,602   30 

Alicant 

.        8 

i,>95.827 

7 

0     0 

Santa  Cruz  d 

e  Teneriffa    -        6        - 

1,726,568 
74,558,292 

12 

'9       ., 

111,197    *^ 

■  a..'  .*■ 

2.927.857     4 

ount  of 
thereon 

iali.       ] 

Mar. 

7,060 

^397 
5.360 

30 
14 

b739 
).48a 
2,948 

34 
18 
10 

?.435 

23 

5,434 

* 

»7 

Ten  years  afterwards  this  commerce  experienced  a  prodigious  increafe.  Twelve 
ports  in  Spain,  indead  of  feven,  engaged  in  it.  The  exportation  of  national  merchandize 
was  more  than  in  a  quintuple  degree ;  that  of  foreign  more  than  triple ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  importations  from  America  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  in  1778. 

It  is  by  a  comparifon  between  (imilar  tables,  better  than  by  any  reafoning,  that  one  is 
led  to  judge  of  the  progrefs  of  profperity  in  any  nation.    The  reader  himtelf  may  com- 
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Table  of  the  Trade  with  Spanifh  America  in  1788. 

•i,.  :,'p.i  ,^.i^ 

Names  of  the  Forti. 

Value  of 

•  1          Value  of 

Value  of 

•        \:.   ,..,-•      .. 

National  Merchandiee. 

Foreign  Merchandize. 

the  Returns  from 
/        America. 

■V,     .r 

•• 

Rials. 

Rials. 

Rials. 

Seville            - 

- 

3,811,039 

573,688      . 

129,970 

Cadiz 

91,252,427 

121.533.827        • 

635.315,83a 

Malaga 

12,752,045 

»»347.354      • 

11,869,524 

Barcelona 

29,688,392 

2,083,317      - 

35,446,496 

Corunna 

9,993.537 

■                      •                                m                               m 

81,625,588 

St.  Sebaltian 

3<54.547 

3,»79.534      • 

«», 355.430 

Los  Alfalgufs  de  Tortofa 

1564,384 

14,404      . 

245,235 

St.  Andero 

- 

5,082,866 

11,277,950      . 

34,295,925 

Gijon 

m 

61.775 

1,131,99a      . 

642,091 

Alicant 

- 

542,576 

32,600 

635,110 

Palma 

- 

598.875 

■                         •                                    m 

274,095 

Canaries 

2,210,576 

1,319,624 
'42,494,290 

2,863,437 

« 

157,223,039 

804,698,733 
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From  this  expofition  it  appears,  that  in  1778  poods  were  (hipped 
forSpanifii  America  to  the  amount  (national  and  foreign  included) 
of  .  -  -  -  -  - 

And  that  the  returns  to  Europe  amounted  to  ^  • 

And  thus  th.it  the  returns  exceeded  the  fhipments  from  Spain  by  503,981,204 

"What  better  evidence  can  the  Spaniards,  can  foreigners  even  require  of  the  advan- 
tages of  her  trade  with  America?  Will  it  be  denied,  after  infpedion  of  thcfe  dirtl-rent 
tables,  that  the  regulationof  1788,  however  impcrfecl  it  may  be,  has  yet  contributed 
towards  the  vivification  of  the  Spanifli  colonics  ?  Even  the  revenue  has  been  materially 
benefited  by  it. 

In  1778,  the  total  amount  of  the  duties  on  exportation  and  im- 
portation  amounted  to  -    ,    .         -  -  -  6,761,291 

In  1788,  they  amounted  to       .'"'.•^  *  "         '         55'456,949 


Leaving  a  difference  of  increafe  of 


V' 


47.695.658 


Notwithftanding  this  proof  of  the  falutary  confequences  of  the  regulation  of  1778, 
even  in  1788  it  was  the  object  of  rather  bitter  difcufllon  among  Spaniards  of  the  bed 
information.  They  affirmed  that  it  had  been  ena£ied  with  an  iufufHcicncy  of  fkill,  ia 
as  much  as  it  gave  too  great  encouragement  to  fraudulent  interlopers;  and  tliey  endea- 
voured to  prove  it  by  a  Aatement  with  which  I  here  prefent  my  readers. 

Before  1778,  they  faid,  almofl  half  the  trade  of  Mexico,  and  more  than  half  of 
that  of  Terra  Firma  and  Buenos  Ayres,  confided  of  fmuggling.  The  confequence 
was,  that  a  great  quantity  of  piafhres,  ftamped  in  Spanifh  America,  went  directly  to 
foreigners. 

For  example,  it  is  known  as  a  fa£t  that,  from  1767  to  1778  in-      ''■'   •     "    ' 
clufive,  there  were  flamped  ...  187.579.451 

That  of  thefe  there  came  to  Spain  ...  103,889,652 

The  difference  between  the  two  fums  -  -  -  83,689,799 

was  therefore  paid  to  contraband  dealers.  That  if  to  this  be  added  what  was  extracted 
in  ingots,  in  produce,  and  raw  materials,  it  will  be  evident  that  foreigners  carried  on 
more  than  half  the  commerce  of  Spanifh  America. 

Moreover  they  add,  fnice  that  period  fmuggling  appears  to  have  increafed  confi- 
derably. 

It  had  been  calculated,  that  in  the  fix  years  pofterior  to  the  eflablifhment  of  the  free 
trade,  56,326,029  hard  dollars  of  the  whole  of  thofe  which  were  ftamped,  had  left  Ame- 
rica, or  aimually  about  9,40.-5,000  ;  whereas  in  the  ten  preceding  years  no  more  than 
83,689,799  dollars  went  in  that  manner,  lefs  than  8,400,000  per  annum. 

Ought  one  not,  faid  they,  to  draw  from  this  difference  an  inference  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  free  trade  f 

And  how  could  the  regulation  of  1778  be  otherwife  than  advantageous  to  contraband 
trade  ?  Spanifh  America  has  an  immenfe  extent  of  coafl,  which  government,  in  fpite  of 
the  rigid  vigilance  of  its  agents,  cannot  I'ufficiently  guard  ;  and  notwithftandinp;  this 
regulation  has  diminifhed  many  of  the  charges  of  diredl  trade,  it  hasfuffered  a  fulHcient 
number  to  remain,  fur  foreigners  to  be  enabled  to  go  thcmfelves  and  vend  their  coinnio- 
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dities  to  the  colonics,  at  20  and  25  per  cent,  lefs  than  the  Spaniards.  In  order  to  favour 
national  manufaftures,  it  has  laid  a  duty  of  14  per  cent,  on  foreign  manufactures,  which 
is  augmented  upon  their  arrival  in  fomc  ports  in  America  by  an  addition  of  5,  8,  and 
even  10  percent.,  which,  if  rcTpc^t  be  had  to  the  difference  of  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  rated,  will  make  i\\>'  whole  duty  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  prime  value. 

Two  new  matters  poilerior  to  the  regulation  have  tended  to  favour  fmuggling  ftill 
more. 

1.  Anew  tarif,  publiflied  in  1782,  increafed  the  charge  on  foreign  merchandize  upon 
its  entry  into  Spain.     Spain,  however,  is  obliged  to  import  for  her  colonies  linens,  the- 
greater  part  of  the  cloth  which  (he  fliips,  thread,  a  great  quantity  of  filk  articles,  all. 
her  mercery,  hard  ware,  cryflals,  coarfe  woollen  goods,  in  fliort,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  confumption  of  the  Spanifh  Indies  ;  ail  of  ihem  articles  which,  befide  the  duties 
to  which  they  are  liable  on  their  arrival  in  America,  leave  Europe  with  an  import  of  14, 
20,  and  25  percent,  upon  their  coft,  according  to  the  valuation  at  which  they  are  rated- 
on  their  entrance  into  Spain,  being  either  lefs  or  more  confiderable. 

2.  The  alteration  of  money  has  had  an  influence  on  the  exchanges,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  regulated  by  itsintrinlic  value. 

Moreover,  how  can  it  be  expefted  that  the  colonics  will  not  prefer  bartering  their 
ingots  with  foreigners  for  merchandize,  to  carrying  them  to  the  mint,  which  receives  a 
benefit  on  the  coinage  ?  or,  that  they  fhould  not  be  induced  to  export  their  dollars  ia 
contraband,  while  there  exifls  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  upon  their  being  exported  according 
to  law  ? 

An  additional  circumflance  aflifts  fmuggling,  in  the  privilege  granted  to  Louifiana 
of  trading  with  foreigners.  This  colony  receives  from  Ea.ope  diredl  a  much  greater 
number  of  articles  than  what  it  coniumes.  What  becomes  of  the  excefs  may  eafily  be 
divined. 

Lallly,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  iflands,  pofTeffing  the  liberty  of  trading  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  American  continent,  take  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  foreign  iflands,  to  obtain  from  them  a  quantity  of  merchandize,  which  is  diftributed 
among  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

To  thefe  cenfors  of  free  trade  might  be  objefted,  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  exifted  before  its  eftablifhment ;  that  it  has  befides  the  advantage  over  the 
former  order  of  things,  in  having  leffened  the  duties  on  a  great  number  of  articles  ;  in. 
having  relieved  from  many  incuuibrances  the  Spanifh  merchants  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica ;  that  from  this  circumltance  it  mufl  appear  ftrange,  nay  almoft  inexplicable,  that 
fmuggling  fhould  have  increafed  fince  the  regulation  of  1778.  Doubtlefs,  however,  it 
will  be  anfwered,  that  from  having  greatly  multipli<'d  the  places  from  which  expeditions 
mav  be  difpatched,  and  thofe  at  which  they  may  arrive,  the  means  of  eluding  theduties- 
impofcd  on  legal  commerce  have  increafed,  and  that  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 

After  all  their  inculpations,  they  yet  do  not  affume  that  free  trade  fhould  be  aboliflied, 
but  fimply  that  it  has  been  eflablifhed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  many  temptations 
to  contraband  commerce,  and  that  it  muft  excite  no  wonder  if,  upon  its  prefent  fyltem,. 
it  fliould  rather  become  augmented  than  reduced. 

In  faft,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spaniard,  if  he  buys  his  merchandize  at  the  manufadory, 
cannot  forward  it  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain  without  being  liable  to  expences  which 
foreigners  arc  not  fubjed  to,  who  fliip  from  their  own  country.     Again,  the  freierhC' 
and  infurance  which  he  payvS,  loads  him  with  an  addition  of  three  or  four  per  eenr.^. 
from  which  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  are  exempt,  which  is  however  leariy/ 
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compenfated  by  the  commiflion  paid  on  the  foreign  merchandize  which  Is  fmugglcd. 
Here  then  we  fee  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  perfons  who  receive  them  by  contraband, 
at  nearly  the  fame  price  they  coft  the  Spanifli  merchant  who  forwards  them  in  a  legal 
manner.  The  one  has  to  pay  the  charges  of  tranfports  to  the  American  haven,  the  un- 
loading,  and  infurance  againft  confifcation  ;  thefe  colledlve  charges  are  no  more  than 
7  or  8  per  cent.  But  the  other  mult  pay  at  leaft  14  percent,  duty  on  entry  of  his 
goods  in  Spain,  7  per  cent,  on  their  export,  and  moi  c  than  7  per  cent,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  an  American  port,  which  together  make  a  total  charge  of  28  per  cent.  The 
fmupgler  thus  has  an  advantage  over  the  Spanifli  merchant  who  trades  legally  of  20 
per  cent.,  without  reckoning  the  profit  which  he  draws  from  the  precious  articles  with 
which  he  is  furniflied  for  his  returns,  or  the  mstals  which  he  receives,  without  paying 
the  export  duty. 

To  place  the  Spanifli  merchant,  therefore,  upon  a  par  with  the  foreign  contraband 
trader,  government  fliould  exaft  no  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  all  merchandize  fliipped 
to  New  Spain.  Without  this  meafure,  liow  is  it  pofliblc  that  it  can  competo  with  the 
Englifti,  who  export  all  their  manufafturcd  goods  in  peace  free  of  duty,  and  in  wartime 
with  a  convoy  duty  only  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  a  modus  not  equal  to  the  difference  of 
infurance  which  veflels  navigating  under  other  flags  muft  pay  ;  with  the  French,  who 
lince  the  rcvoluti>.n  pay  no  duties  on  exportation  ;  with  the  Dutch,  whofe  export  dues 
are  not  more  than  1  per  cent. ;  or  with  the  Danes,  who  have  a  free  port  in  St.  Thomas. 

Still  fnialler  impnds  fii(Mil(l  be  levied  on  goods  fliipped  for  the  Spanifli  iflands,  and 
all  the  immediatclv  couiij.uiou.-.  coaiis,  for  the  purpofe  of  counterbalancing  the  facility 
for  fmu^gling,  vl.nh  their  pofition  aflurds. 

On  the  othir  hji'd,  hpiivier  duties  migi  t  be  impofed  on  merchandize  fliipped  for 
Bueno?  Aviis,  and  loinewhat  even  addiri(nial  upon  thole  deltined  for  Peru  :  contraband 
entries  beinj.;  much  lefscaly  at  the  liril  of  ihele  colonies  fince  the  deltiudion  of  the  co- 
lony of  S.'n  Sagramento,  lituated  oppofite  to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  being  almolt  null  in 
Peru  and  Chili. 

As  for  Spanifli  merchandize,  perhap?  it  would  be  befl  that  the  duty  on  export  thereof 
fliouId  at  moll  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  PoUibly  the  diminution  of  revenue  which  this 
would  appear  to  threaten  the  treafury  with,  niight  be  objefted  to  by  government,  not 
yet  perfuaded  of  the  trutli  which  in  fo  keen  a  manner  was  exprefled  by  Swift ;  that  in 
the  arithmetic  oftaxes^tiuo  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.  But  if  from  this  redu^ion, 
of  unpleafant  aipeft  in  the  firft  inflance,  the  refult  ilhould  be,  th:it  the  articles  which 
commerce  wafts  to  the  Indies  in  a  contraband  manner  fliould  take  the  legal  channel, 
government  would  not  be  long  in  finding  tliat  by  lofing  a  part  of  her  revenue,  flie  would 
almoft^  annihilate  fmuggling,  vivify  her  trade,  ai;d  of  moll;  confequence  of  all,  fecure 
the  prcfervation  of  her  colonies,  greatly  rilked  by  the  cland(  fline  and  continual  commu- 
nication which  they  maintain  witli  foreign  nations. 

Moreover,  the  Spanifli  '.;oveniinent  flioiiKl  bear  in  mind,  that  it  has  to  provide  for 
the  military  and  civil  adminilfration  of  its  colonies,  for  the  cxpence  of  public  work  ,  of 
charitable  inflitutions,  and,  in  fliort,  for  all  important  charges;  that  thefe  expencesarc 
very  lar  from  being  covered  by  the  revenue  of  its  mine..;  that  trade  is  the  only  profit 
which  Spain  draws  from  her  polVeliions ;  and  that  fliould  flie  be  ruined  by  fmuggling, 
flie  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  them  for  want  of  means  to  anfwer  the  coll  of  their  de- 
pendency. Even  this  might  nut  eventually  be  materially  injurious  to  her  ;  but  fince 
her  glory,  whether  well  or  ill  underltood,  prcfcribes  to  her  the  prefervation  of  them, 
let  her  lluily  to  avoid  the  rocks  againd  which  thele  pollcflions,  more  briUiant  than  ufe- 
ful,  are  dellincd  to  llrike  at  fome  future  period. 
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Even  if  there  fliould  cxift;  a  mode  of  preventing  finuggling  compatible  with  the  refer- 
vation  of  the  duties  as  they  are  at  prcfent,  (till  oujj;ht  the  government  to  leffen  the  im- 
pediments to  the  free  courfo  of  commerce ;  as  fuch  a  lueafure  would  increafe  con- 
fumption,  and  confequcntly  benefit  Spain.  It  already  fees  that,  in  fpite  of  prohibition, 
a  manuftiftory  of  coarfe  cloths  has  been  e(tabli(hed  in  the  province  of  Quito,  and  others 
of  ftained  cloths,  galoons,  hats,  and  different  articles  befides,  in  various  parts  of  New 
Spain.  Let  European  goods  arrive  there  at  a  moderate  price,  thefe  would  fall  of  them- 
felves.  Allow  the  colonids  a  perfedk  freedom  to  export  their  raw  articles  in  return,  and 
they  would  not  fuffer  by  changing  the  application  of  their  induftry.  Agriculture  of 
itfelf  is  fufficient  to  employ  all  their  hands,  and  procure  them  all  the  necelTaries  of  life  ; 
and,  with  the  fuperfluity  of  the  varied  and  valuable  produftions  of  their  fcil,  Spain  might 
purchafe  the  produce  of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  reft  of  Europe.  Hcace  would  aiife 
a  commerce  of  barter,  equally  advantageous  to  both  worlds,  and  the  ties  between  the 
metropolis  and  her  colonies  be  drawn  more  clofe,  by  the  eff'eftuation  of  that  real  happi- 
ncfs  which  nature  appears  to  have  intended.  She  has  beftowed  upon  Spanifh  America 
immenfe  woods,  vaft  countries  exceedingly  fertile,  and  a  difproportionate  population. 
In  fuch  a  country  manufaftories  cannot  flourifti.  Every  thing  which  draws  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  fields  and  cultivation,  has  for  a  lamentable  confcquence  the  effeft  of 
concentrating  the  population  in  towns,  and  leaving  the  country  a  prey  to  wretchednefs. 

Thefe  ideas  have  occurred  to  me  ;  and  whatever  may  be  laid  of  a  free  commerce, 
whether  its  advo'""tes  or  its  opponents  be  right  or  wrong  in  their  alTumptions,  it  is  in- 
conteftible  that  fir."'",  its  eftablilhment  the  Spanifli  Indies  have  increafed  in  profperity.  It  is 
furthermore  afcertained  that  finuggling  has  materially  diminifhed  fince  1788,  the  epoch 
of  the  outcry  that  was  raifed  againft  it.  As  a  proof,  the  returns  of  1791  have  been 
cited.  In  this  year  there  arrived  from  Mexico  and  Peru  22  millions  of  hard  dollars. 
Now  it  is  known  that  Mexico  yields  commonly  from  21  to  22  millions  annually,  and 
Peru  five  or  fix,  making  together  a  total  of  from  26  to  28  millions  *.    If  then  from  this 

*  The  foHowmg  prefents  an  account,  drawn  from  good  aiUliority,  oftlie  p'odufl  of  the  mines  of  Spanifh 
America,  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  interrupted  materially  the  connedions  between  Spain 
and  her  colonieii. 

At  the  mint  of  Mexico,  in  1 7901  there  were  coined  in  gold  _  .  -  622,044. 
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And  in  1790,  in  gold  and  fdver  ptailres  .  _  . 

In  the  fame  year,  1790,  the  mines  of  Potofi  produced  2,204  marks  of  gold,  which 
produced  299,246  piadres,  and  462,609  of  filver,  or  ,^,923, 176  ;  making  together 
And  at  St.  Jago  de  Chili  in  gold  721,754,  and  in  filver  146,132  ;  together 
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•capital  it  be  computed  that  fomewliat  mud  remain  in  the  counfy  for  Its  currency,  it 
will  be  evident  that  there  can  be  but  lutle  left  for  contraband  exportation. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  admit  a  doubt  ihat  Spain  has  lately  lurniihe.l  America  with  a  far 
greater  qun!'tity  of  wines,  tVuits,  and  other  produce,  as  woU  as  of  inanufi(.'hircJ  goods, 
than  what  ii  liad  been  uicd  to  do,  or  that  produdions  before  unknown  have  been  re- 
turned ;  tiiat  thofe  wiiich  before  came  in  fmall  portions  are  furniihed  plcnteoufly,  fuch 
as  tobacco,  fugar  and  coflce;  that  Cuba  p:\rticuhuly  has  notahly  improved  notwith* 
(landing  at  preferit  it  be  wide  of  that  proiperity  wiiich  it  is  capable  of  attaining ;  and 
lalllv  that  communication  between  the  mctropol's  and  licr  colonies  has  become  in- 
finitely more  adive:  lett  his  fingle  fad  fuliiee — Before  1778  the  fleet  and  tlie  gallions 
ufed  to  fail  every  three  years.  A  merchant  then  muft  neceflarily  havt;  been  fubjeded 
to  confiderable  expcnce,  and  to  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  permillion  for 
his  vefl'el  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition,  which  confided  of  no  more  tlian  14  or  15 
fhips.  In  1791,  ^9  vefl'els  were  difpatched  from  Spain  to  the  Indies.  Does  not  this 
at  once  anfwor  the  quedion  of  the  propriety  of  a  free  trade  ? 

At  firft  the  minilter  for  the  Indies  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  extend  free  commerce 
to  Mexico,  which  remained  for  eight  years  fubjed  to  the  ancient  regulations.  When 
he  elteemed  himfclf  juftified  from  the  numerous  data  with  wliich  he  was  furniihed,  and 
was  fatisficd  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  extending  a  fpecies  of  free  trade 
to  this  vail  colony,  v^ith  which  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  of  the  reft,  he  caufed 
it  in  1786  to  participate  in  meafure  in  the  regulation  of  1778,  but  confined  the  an- 
nual fupply  of  merchandize  to  be  furniflied  it,  to  6000  tons ;  whimfical  reftridion ! 
which  evidences  the  prediledion  which  Galvez  had  for  regulating  fyftems. 

I  had  a  clofe  acquaintance  with  this  ambitious  minifter.  He  was  exceedingly  laborious 
perfonally  dilinterciled,  and  pofleffed  fome  taknt ;  but  with  thefe,  his  manners  were 
repulfive,  and  he  alTumed  all  the  confequence  of  a  vizier.  It  is  true  he  had  all  the  pow- 
er, without  at  the  fame  time  running  the  hazard  of  an  Ottoman  minifter,  and  Charles  III. 
had  an  entire  confidence  in  him.  This  monarch,  truly  virtuous,  had  fome  peculiarities  ; 
he  looked  upon  himfelf'asa  great  tadician,  and  in  confequence  confidered  and  de- 
termined every  thing  that  regarded  the  army  and  military  plans.  As  for  the  other  de- 
partments, that  of  his  confcience  inclufive,  he  blindly  fubmittcd  them  to  the  manage- 
ment of  thofe  he  had  charged  with  them  j  and  none  of  the  minifters  profited  more  by 
this  conceflion  than  Galvez,  who  pretended  at  all  times  a  difference  to  ihc  J'uperior  in- 
telligence of  the  fovcrcign.  Marflial  Duras  became  acquainted  with  him  during  his 
embafly  in  Spain,  and  appointed  him  advocate  for  the  French  nation  ;  this  was  not  an 
idle  appointment  then  at  Madrid,  although  it  has  latterly  been  fuppreffed.  It  cloftly 
conneded  him  whh  the  French,  and  their  ambaflador.  Poffibly  a  near  examination 
into  our  charader  may  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  forming  a  favourable  opinion  of  us, 
than  a  flight  acquaintance.  However  that  may  be,  notvvithilanding  the  frequent  com- 
munications he  had  with  the  French,  he  entertained  towards  tliem  an  avcrfion,  that  he 
but  ill  dilguifed  beneath  the  veil  of  friendly  profeflions.  Mr.  d'Olfun  threw  this  lean 
carp  into  the  fiflipond.  lie  recommended  him  ftrongly  to  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi, 
who  in  1703  took  the  port  folio  of  foreign  aflairs,  ;;nd  to  Charles  111.  himfelf  whom  he 
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But  which  does  not  include  tlie  produce  ot  the  niiiies  difcovered  in  the  Vicero)  al'y  of  St.  Afii  nor  of  tlrolc 
•f  Buenos  Ayrcs,  of  which  in  1790  tlieie  neie  tinny  ot  goKl,  mid  twenty  Itvtii  ot  (ilver,  fcvtn  of  copptt, 
two  bf  tin ;  and  kvco  of  lead,  tut  what  rtlult  hud  tvHuwcd  the  working  uf  tlicm  had  not  come  tu  hand. 
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followed  from  Naples  to  Madrid.  He  greatly  contributed  towards  obtaining  for  Galvez 
an  important  commiflion  to  Mexico,  where  he  fliewed  his  domineering  and  enterpriz- 
ifT"  ivit,  and  where,  intoxicated  with  power  and  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  an  ex- 
tr  iy  laborious  mifllon,  ho  became  a  prey  to  a  malady,  which  was  accompanied  and 
fn..  eeiled  by  many  aiXs  of  infanity.  On  his  return  he  was  rewarded  for  his  pains,  and 
revenged  for  the  inculpations  on  every  head  which  had  preceded  him  in  Europe,  by  an 
appointment  to  the  oiTice  of  Miniftcr  for  India ;  that  is  to  fay  by  an  appointment,  which 
gave  him  a  more  extcnfive  and  unlimited  authority  than  his  poff^ifed  by  any  individual, 
not  himfcU  a  fovereign,  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe.  In  this  fituation  he  retained 
towards  Mr.  d'OiTun  the  exterior  of  gratitude,  towards  the  French  nation  at  lead  the 
language  of  attaciimont  *.  Yet  of  this  nation  he  entertaihcd  a  jealoufy  and  antipathy 
which  he  dcmonftrated  on  more  than  one  occafion.  His  defpotic  nature  was  liable  to 
irritation  at  the  flii^htcn:  contradiction.  His  adminiftration  feemed  to  be  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  which  no  one  could  touch  with  impunity,  Whofoever  (liould  prefume 
to  reveal  or  pry  into  its  fprings  became  at  the  inftant  a  viper  in  his  eyes.  He  could 
fcarcelyever  forgive  Robinfon  for  pubiifliing  his  work,  on  America.  He  conftantly  re- 
tarded the  tranilation  of  it,  under  pretext  that  he  could  not  have  it  appear  without  a 
corredion  of  certain  errors  with  whicii  it  was  replete,  and  which  in  a  fupplcment  to  the 
work,  admirable  in  fome  refpeiils  according  to  his  own  allowance,  he  himfelf  would 
refute  by  a  llatement  of  fafts  Before  lie  had  completed  this  work,  perhaps  before  he 
had  ever  forioully  thought  of  it,  he  died.  As  for  the  philofopbical  hijiory  of  Raynal^  as 
often  as  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  it  put  him  in  a  rage.  I  myfelf  have  heard  him  break 
out  into  imprecations  againrt  certain  Frenchmen,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  an  al- 
lowance granted  them  for  a  temporary  refidence  on  the  coall  of  Cumana,  to  introduce 
fome  copies  of  that  infernal  work. 

Galvez  difplayed  the  fame  imperious  and  violent  chara£ler  in  every  branch  of  his 
vafl  adminidration.  That  he  was  extremely  diligent  cannot  be  denied,  nor  that  he  had 
a  refolute  inclination  to  elleft  the  reform  of  abufes,  and  opprcffive  regulations.  But 
among  the  moft  enlightened  Spaniards  it  is  queftionable,  whether  during  his  adminiflra- 
tinn  he  effected  moft  good,  or  harm,  for  the  Spanifli  Indies.  What  however  is  cer- 
tain, he  created  in  them,  much  againlt  his  inclinations,  a  difpofition  to  independence. 
Too  defirous  of  proving  that  an  able  minifter  might  render  them  produftive  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  metropolis,  to  whicii  for  a  long  time  they  had  been  a  burthen  ;  by  an  en- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  a  bad  choice  of  collectors,  he  provoked  an  infurredion  in  1781, 
at  SantflFi ;  and  one  (hortly  after  (till  more  ferious  in  Peru.  The  latter  was  not  terminated 
but  by  having  rccourfo  to  bloody  mcafvires,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  intrepid  chief 
of  the  rioting  band  Tapacamcros.  And  what  inftant  did  he  choofe  for  irritating  and 
opprefling  the  Spanifh  colonics  ?  The  very  moment  in  which,  for  motives  of  no  greater 
weight,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  rebelled  againft  and  deferted  her  mother  country. 

•  Calvez,  a  man  of  real  talent,  and  who  knew  better  tlian  M.  de  Boui-pfoing  the  charatSer  of  the  nation 
with  whicii  he  had  tu  deal,  who  from  his  minutt  attention  to  colonial  aftaiis  was  competent  to  judge  of  the 
remedies  for  the  difordeis  which  exilled  in  the  colonics,  previous  to  his  adminillration,  and  the  proper  tinia 
for  apjilicatioii  of  them  ;  M.  Galvez,  who  was  ai  well  a  man  of  I'eiife  and  keen  difcrimination,  and  had  a  near 
acqiiai»it.i;,ce  n  i  h  tli;U  nation  wtiofe  chara'ler  u  more  (hiniiig  tliaii  valuable,  and  truly,  and  not  only  probi- 
bly,  bctiti  eakulated  for  a  flight  acquaintance  than  a  near  iiifpctHion  j  thi<  M.  Galvez  had  a  well  founded 
avcrlion  towards  the  French,  'i'his  carp,  which  the  Trench  ambalTudor  threw  when  lean  into  the  pond,  witli 
intention  wlun  fatti-d  to  ferve  up  at  table,  although  iliaidcful  to  his  bencfaftor,  became  fooii  not  only  a  fat 
but  an  old  filh;  and  the  Trench  louiid  him  continually  too  cuiinitig  to  be  taken  by  the  nets  they  call  for  him; 
lie  was  too  little  of  a  ghittou  to  feize  the  tempting  baits  with  which  they  fought  to  hook  him  ;  and  too 
little  fenhtivc  to  be  t'tkk'd  out  of  the  water. 
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For  the  purpofe  of  cftablifhing  and  colle£ling  the  new  taxes  he  had  laid  on  the  people, 
fixteen  thoufand  officers  were  employed,  whofe  i'alaries  and  mifapplications  abforbed 
all  their  receipts.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  beaded  with  unbluihing  front,  that  he  had 
augmented  the  revenue  of  Spanifh  America  from  five  millions  of  piaAres  to  1 8,  the  while 
towards  the  end  of  his  adminiftration,  government  was  obliged  to  fend  remittances  of 
; money  (fituados)  to  the  Philippines,  to  Porto  Rico,  to  Santo  Domingo,  to  Louifiana 
and  fometimes  even  to  the  Havannah. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mud  be  granted,  that  he  fuccefsfully  laboured  at  enlivening 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Spanifh  Indies ;  that  La  Trinidad,  Louifiana,  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  particularly  Mexico,  owe  to  him  the  dawn  of  their  profperity.  I  (hall  trace 
a  rapid  fketch  of  what  he  has  effe£ted  for  thefe  colonies,  or  at  leafV  of  the  beneficial  aU 
terations  cuntentporary  with  his  adminidration. 


Chap.  VIII. — Mcafures  adopted  with  regard  to  Louifiana.  — Of  the  ceffton  of  Santa  Do- 
mingo to  France, — Recent  profperity  of  Trinidad  — Treaty  of  Spain  for  the  fupply  of 
negroest         _.■  .  .'-...     _.,  ».,■.<-.  i  .j     :. '  ,,..    .-  <  ../,..'.  ^'    .    ^  ,..-,.,..  .»...  *.,^.^.    •  . 

From  the  moment  Louifiana  was  ceded  by  the  French  to  Spain,  the  court  of  JVIadrid, 
which  to  fubjugate  this  colony  had  employed  fuch  vigorous  mealures  as  could  not  fail 
to  render  its  yoke  odious,  endeavoured  to  foften  its  fate  by  granting  to  the  inhabitants 
fuch  privileges  as  were  calculated  to  infure  their  profperity.  In  1768,  it  was  enaQed, 
that  merchandize  going  from  Spain  to  Louifiana,  and  the  produdions  received  from 
that  colony,  fhould  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  exportation  ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
the  colony  fhould  pay  a  duty  of  but  four  per  cent,  upon  entering  Spain.  But  as  thofe 
in  the  grcated  abundance,  fuch  as  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  particularly  furs,  could 
not  find  a  great  iaie  in  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that  French  vcffels  might  load  with  them  at 
New  Orleans,  but  that  they  fliould  arrive  there  in  ballad.  This  redridion  was  fo  fre- 
quently eluded,  that  the  Spanifli  government  faw  the  neceflity  of  tailing  it  off,  convinced 
that  the  furs,  fkins,  &c.  of  Louifiana  could  but  be  exchanged  for  goods  manufactured 
in  France. 

The  regulation  of  1778,  in  addition  to  the  other  privileges  of  Louifiana,  exempted 
all  furs  from  duty  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Afterwards  in  1782,  Penficola  and  Wcfl 
Florida  being  added  to  the  Spanifh  poffcirions  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  it  was  edabliflied, 
that  for  ten  years,  reckoning  from  the  co'nclufion  of  the  peace,  fhips  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  fail  from  French  ports  to  Louifiana  and  I'enficola.  And  bring  back  returns 
of  all  the  produclions  of  the  two  colonics,  that  the  articles,  as  well  exported  as  im- 
ported, fhould  pay  a  duty  of  no  mofe  than  lix  per  cent.;  that  in  cafe  of  neceflity  the  in- 
habitants fhould  be  permitted  to  furniih  themlelves  with  provifions  from  the  French 
American  iflands;  and  that  the  negroes,  which  they  might  procure  from  friendly  colo- 
nies  fhould  enter  their  ports  duty  free.  The  regulation  exprelsly  mentioned,  tliat  the 
foreign  merchandize  received  at  Louifiana  fliould  be  for  its  own  confumption  only. 
This  redricUon  w  as  in  courie  cv  idcd ;  for  confiderinfr  the  numerous  expeditions  made  to 
New  Orleans  in  conftquence  of  the  regulation,  many  fpeculators  would  have  been  ruin- 
ed, had  their  cargoes  luid  no  other  niaikct  than  that  of  Louifiana. 

This  regulation  of  178  i  foon  made  fom."  addition  to  it  ncedary  ;  the  people  of  Loui- 
fiana were  to  form  no  commercial  connexions  hut  with  I'Vnnce.  Hid  the  French  b>^cn 
able  to  furnifli  them  with  all  the  articles. tli/y  required,  they  would  iiave  deprived  the 
contraband  traders  of  any  bciiwfit  from  fraudulent  coinnicrce  by  way  of  Florida,  and 
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the  north  of  the  MiiTifippi,  and  would  have  procured  at  an  eafy  rate  the  furs,  beaver 
ikins,  and  other  produdions  of  Louifiana.  i3ut  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  con- 
fumed  certain  foreign  merchandize  not  produced  by  France,  fuch  as  Silefian  linens,  Eng- 
lifh  chintzes,  &c.  in  order  to  ''ecure  the  whole  profit  of  this  new  arrangement  to  the 
French,  it  was  neceifary  to  obtain  from  the  French  government  an  allowance  for  the  free 
importation  of  thefe  articles,  which  might  afterwards  have  been  fliipped  from  the  ports 
I  of  that  kingdom  immediately  to  Louifiana.  The  Spanifh  minifter  confided  this  nego- 
ciation  to  M.  Maxent,  fiither-inilaw  to  general  Galvez,  a  man  whom  that  minifter  had 
reafon  in  priding  himielt  at  being  conntfted  with,  a  man  who  in  the  American  war  dif- 
played  great  brilliancy  of  talent,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  the  profperity  of  Louifiana 
by  the  mildnefs  and  wifdom  of  his  adminiftration,  and  who  afterwards,  promoted  to 
the  viceroy aity  of  Mexico,  was  by  a  premature  death  fnatched  from  .his  country  and  a 
truly  interefting  family.  The  French  government,  fearful  of  injuring  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  declined  the  propofals  of  Mr.  Maxent ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  was  ob- 
liged to  extend  to  other  ports,  fuch  as  Oftend,  Amfterdam,  Genoa,  &c.  a  privilege 
which  at  firft  had  been  referved  for  thofe  of  France. 

This  circumftance  however  did  not  hinder  the  French  from  enjoying  almofl:  the  whole 
of  the  commerece  of  Louifiana,  up  to  the  period  of  the  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  even  mantained  two  commifluries  in  the  colony  for  thepurpofeof  fuperin- 
tending  the  intereits  of  their  merchant?. 

The  (late  of  Louifiana  is  not  materially  changed  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
ceflion  to  Spain.  Its  capital  at  that  time  contained  5  or  6000  inhabitants.  In  1793  it 
did  not  contain  more  than  8000,  exclufive  of  negroes,  the  number  of  whom  through- 
out the  colony  amounted  to  about  25,000  :  that  of  the  whole  of  the  colonifts  might  be 
reckoned  about  2o,coo  :  the  majority  of  which  are  French.  If  the  perfons  employed 
by  government  both  civil  and  military  be  excepted,  who  are  Spanifli,  few  others  of  tlut 
i^ations  are  to  be  met  with.  •  The  Americans  have  formed  eftablifhments  at  Natchez, 
where  they  have  introduced  Englifh  cultivation  with  fuccefs ;  and  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mifliflipi  are  fome  Germans,  who  next  to  the  Americans  are  the  belt  farmers 
in, the  colony. 

The  extent  of  cuhivated  land  in  Louifiana  is  yet  very  confined  ;  tobacco  and  indigo 
are  the  only  articles  wiiich  have  yet  attained  any  high  degree  of  profperity.  No  never- 
thelefs  before  the  war  with  France  it  had  a  handfome  portion  of  export  trade,  the 
amount  may  be  computed  at  8,400,000  leones  (3 50,0001. )annually.  But  excepting  a 
part  which  certain  avaricious  governors  are  faid  to  take  in  this  trade,  the  reft  is  confinecf  to 
foreign  merchants,  who  only  eftablilh  themfelves  at  New  Orleans  for  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  fortunes  ;  and  afterwards  return  to  their  native  country  :  woeful  circumftance, 
which  depriving  this  colony  of  capital  without  which  nothing  can  be  undertaken,  de- 
prives it  of  the  means  of  difplnying  the  advantages  with  which  it  has  been  favoured  by 
nature. 

Thefe  advantages  arc  fo  numerous  and  brilliant,  that,  when  known,  one  is  induced 
to  pardon  our  forefathers  for  ha\  Ing  been  led  aftray  by  the  deceptive  illufions  of  the  Mif- 
fifippi  fcheme.    Let  the  rapid  fkctch  here  adduced  lerve  for  framing  a  judgment  of  them. 

Louifiana  is  fituated  in  one  of  the  finclt  climates.  Tt  is  watered  through  the  whole 
of  its  length  by  a  river,  which  ?.dds  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  which  at  its 
mouth  prefents  an  immctife  cnitlet  for  all  the  produx!-l;ions  it  nouriflies  ia  its  comre. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  is  to  be  ph'.ccd  iolmcco^  which  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of 
Maryland  or  Vir(;iina.  Of  this  article  ■^,ooo,ojclbs.  are  annually  e.\ported  on  account 
of  the  King  of  Spain  J  which,  at  5d.  per  lb.  amount  to  61,250/.  ^ 
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The  /W;]go  of  Louifiana  is  equally  good  with  that  of  St.  Domingo,  and  confequently 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  Carolina.  Before  the  war  with  France  and  Spain  a  great  quan- 
tity was  exported  to  France  ;  the  amount  of  its  annual  produce  was  computed  to  be 
5oo,ooolbs.  weight,  which  at  5s.  6d.  per  lb.  gives  for  its  value  137,500/. 

Skins,  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  formed  a  principal  aiticle  of  trade  from  Louifiana. 
From  1765  to  1778  it  was  computed  that  the  nature  of  the  annual  exportation 
amounted  to  166,60:5;  butthis  commerce  is  diminilhed  one  half  by  the  caufe  before 
noticed  ;  the  merchants  having  no  fooner  enriched  theml'elves  than  they  w  ithdraw,  car- 
rying away  with  them  their  capitals,  which  are  abfolutely  necelfary  in  the  fur  and  fkin 
trade.  The  favages,  with  whom  this  trade  is  moft  beneficially  carried  on,  are  the  Mif- 
fouries,  who  bring  the  produce  of  their  hunting  to  Saint  Louis,  a  village  the  inhabitants 
of  which  confift  principally  of  Frenchmen,  who  are  well  beloved  in  the  adjacent  diftrift. 
If  Louifiana  had  more  markets  to  fend  her  productions  to,  (he  might  reap  great  be- 
nefit from  the  colledion  of  pitch,  and  tar,  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities,  particularly  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

It  produces  as  well  an  immenfe  quantity  of  timber  for  Jliip' building.  The  value  of  its 
exports  of  maf^s,  fpars,  planking,  &c.  is  computed  at  35,000/.  annually,  befides  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  vefll'ls,  and  even  of  as  high  a  burthen  as  400  tons,  which  are  built  in  the 
Miflifippi,  and  which  are  equally  ftrong  and  cheap.  Its  cedar  is  of  the  fineft  quality; 
green,  white,  and  red  oak  are  very  abundant,  and  remarkable  for  the  fize,  height,  and 
toughnefs  of  the  wood  ;  their  cyprelTes  make  excellent  marts,  and  to  the  Weft  Indies 
they  fhip  prodigious  quantities  of  fliingles,  ftaves,  and  boards.  They  fliip  annually  for 
the  Havannah  ioo,coo  cafes  of  fugar ;  and  employ  near  500  faw  mills,  of  two  faws  each, 
which  work  by  the  rife  and  fall  of  tiile. 

Immenfe  flocks,  and  herds,  furnilli  them  with  a  fuperfluity  of  meat,  and  already 
form  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  in  the  exportation  of  hides  and  tallow.  Finally 
they  could  export,  if  they  had  a  market,  a  number  of  horfes,  vegetable  wax,  wool,  hemp, 
and  even  filk.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  rice,  peas,  maize,  &c.  of  which  but  fmall  quan- 
tities are  exported,  which  however  if  added  to  the  naval  ftores  may  coUedlively  be  va- 
lued at  i7,poc/.  ilerling. 

The  French  trade  before  the  celTion  of  Louifiana  to  France,  employed  fix  veflcls, 
laden  with  indigo,  fkins,  and  diillars  for  the  metropolis,  more  than  fixty  fmall  vellcls 
between  New  Orleans,  and  San  Domingo,  and  fome  few  to  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe, 
laden  with  wood,  rice,  pulfe,  pitch,  tar,  tobacco,  and  particularly  pialters,  and  which 
carried  back  all  defcriptions  of  European  goods,  and  negroLS. 

It  is  at  firft  fight  an  inexplicable  phenomenon,  with  all  thcfe  advantages,  that  a  colony 
fo  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  for  which  Spain  while  it  was  in  her  power,  byleffen- 
ing  thedutits  fo  much  beneath  what  her  other  ftates  were  taxed  at,  and  by  other  privi- 
liges  granted,  fo  greatly  allided,  fhould  have  made  fo  little  progrcfs.  It  has  now  changed 
its  mafter,  and  there  remains  to  be  fccn  if  in  other  hands,  and  with  more  attention  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived,  its  race  to  the  goal  of  profperity  be  not  as  lleet  as  before 
it  was  tardy.  The  Amt ricaiis  appear  deftincd  to  force  Louifiana  at  Icngtii  to  fulfil  the 
purpofe  of  nature.  Already  fettled  upon  the  great  river  Milfifippi,  and  upon  the  IVIcf- 
iburi  and  the  Ohio,  whofe  tributary  ftreams  increafe  its  fea  of  waters,  they  folicited  with 
threatening  impatience  a  right  of  pafl"aj;e  to  the  ocean,  which  the  regulating  fyftetu  of 
the  Spanifti  government  rclufed  ;  and  which  early  or  late  they  mult  have  Ibrced ;  whea 
Spain  in  1795  at  length  conceded  it  to  them. 

This  meafurc,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  weftem  ftates  of  America,  and  fecurcd 

their  fuccefs,  mull  naturally  tend  to  augment  amazingly  the  profperity  of  Louifiana. 

•  New 
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New  Orleans  nuift  become  the  depot  for  the  goods  which  they  have  to  export,  as  well  as 
for  thofe  which  they  may  require,  and  confequcnily  become  a  place  of  permanent  attrac- 
tion to  fpeculators ;  and  the  example  of  this  fecundating  aftivity  cannot  fiil  to  enliven 
the  whole  colony.  The  Englifli  government  vas  greatly  pleafcd  with  the  concelTion 
made  by  Spain.  The  Miflifippi,  obferved  their  orators,  comes  from  the  North  Weft,  the 
Ohio  which  falls  into  it  from  the  North  Eaft.  Both  traverfe  countries  which  are  no 
where  furpaflcd  in  fertility,  countries  which  produce  abundance  of  wood  fit  for  the 
conftrudtion  of  mills,  and  houfes  fuch  as  oak,  _/fr,  ehn^  and  walnut  tree.  This  wood 
by  defcending  the  rivers  to  their  mouth  will  arrive  cheap  at  the  Englilh  iflands.  Thefe 
iiiands  moreover  may  receive  by  the  fame  channel  as  far  as  from  Pittsburg  in  the  fame 
latitude  as  New  York,  wheat,  and  iron,  with  which  they  could  not  be  fupplied  from 
New  york  itfelf,  or  Philadelphia,  but  at  a  much  higher  rate.  In  one  word,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Milfifippi  infuring  fufficient  (hipments  of  grain  for  the  confumption  of 
her  iflands  will  difpenfe  England  from  the  neceflity  of  provifioning  them,  and  greatly 
extend  at  the  fame  time  the  diffufion  of  her  manufactures.  Should  experience  juftify 
the  favourable  conjeftures  of  the  Britifli  miniftry,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  Mr.  Pinckney  terminated  a  very  knotty  negociation  in 
1795,  after  thirteen  years  difcufljcn,  will  have  poflefl"ed  the  fmgularity  in  diplomatic 
annals,  of  having  been  direfted  againd  no  one,  and  advantageous  to  all. 

Had  Louifiana  continued  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifli,  in  all  human  probability  it  would 
have  reaped  advantage  from  the  happy  change  in  its  relations,  and  might  by  its  con- 
nexions with  France  have  been  of  more  aftual  benefit  than  if  it  formed  a  part  of  its 
colonies ;  we  niay  at  any  rate  be  fatisfied  with  our  having  abided  by  the  treaty  of  Bafle, 
and  being  content  with  the  ceflion  of  the  Spanilh  part  of  St.  Domingo. 

Spain,  on  her  fide,  in  yielding  it,  made  no  painful  facrifice  :  to  her  it  was  rather 
burthenfome  than  beneficial.  Jt  is  well  known  that  within  the 'century  preceding  1784, 
it  had  been  a  net  expence  to  her  of  1 7  millions  of  pialters ;  and  that  latterly  it  coft  her 
200,000  hard  dollars  annually.  In  alTuming  this  fum,  which  I  have  efpecial  reafons  for 
deeming  corred,  it  does  not  appear  that  I  exceed  the  idea  which  enlightened  people  had 
entertained  of  its  amount,  fince  M.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  in  his  valuable  work  on  this 
ifland,  rates  it  at  1,700,000  livres,  or  upwards  of  300,000  dollars.  Notwithftanding 
the  Spanilh  part  of  the  ifland  was  double  the  extent  of  ours,  its  population  at  the  period 
adverted  to  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1 00,000  fouls,  of  which  fcarcely  30-0  negroes 
followed  agriculture ;  nor  did  the  inhabitants  even  ten  years  later,  according  to  St.  Mery, 
furpafs  100,000  of  free  men,  and  15,000  flaves.  It  polfefled  fcarcely  any  other  culti- 
vated lands  than  fuch  as  were  tilled  by  our  run-a-way  negroes.  This  colony  may  on  the 
cflablilhment  of  power  iu  the  Weft  India  iflands  become  in  our  hands  of  more  value 
than  the  whole  of  our  Antilles.  None  of  the  valuable  pioduttions  of  America  are 
foreign  to  its  !bil.  It  is  capable  of  ycikiiiig  as  much  tobacco  and  fugar  as  Cuba;  as 
much  of  coffeo  and  cotton  as  our  former  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  accuftomed  to  do ; 
iKJttcr  cocoi  even  than  that  of  the  Caraccas  ;  but  all  its  productions,  although  for  the 
inoll  part  indi^'^enous,  are  fmall  in  quantity  at  prefent  in  this  colony,  after  having  been 
formerly  fo  p'eatilul,  that  in  cocoa  alone  St.  Domingo  turniflied  a  fufliciency  for  the 
entire  confumption  of  Spain.  There  arc  two  diftrids  on  this  part  of  the  ifland  well 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  flicep,  many  fuitable  to  horned  cattle,  its  territory  is  well 
watered  in  every  refped,  and  of  an  uneven  furface.  To  conclude,  four  of  its  ports, 
San  Domingo,  Sanuiiia,  Port  de  Plata,  and  Monto  Chri/lo,  are  well  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception and  exportation  of  its  produce. 

From 
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From  tho  foregoing  fketch  it  wiil  be  at  once  concluded  that  this  new  colony  .ncqiiircd 
by  trie  treaty  of  ]?afle  is  fingularly  favoured  by  nature,  but  at  the  rame  time  all  remains 
to  be  done ;  and  confequently,  the  advantages  which  the  French  may  reap  from  it,  can 
be  looked  for  only  at  a  very  diftant  period. 

This  at  the  fame  time  is  all  that  can  be  granted  to  thofc  who  blime  the  policy  of  our 
tnaking  this  new  acquifition,  and  among  their  number  it  cannot  be  difputcd  tiiat  thore 
are  fonie  who  like  M.  Morcau  de  St.  Mery  rcafon  with  much  plaufibility  and  irom  iii- 
controvertable  fads.  With  them  we  are  difpofed  to  a[;rce  that  the  French  part  of  St.  Do- 
iiiiiigp  will  gain  by  its  incorporation  with  the  Spanifli  part,  neither  any  confiderablii 
means  of  defence,  nor  perliaps  a  greater  fecuiity  for  its  navigation  in  time  of  war ;  but 
at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  (hare  their  apprchenfions  of  feeing  the  means  of  fubfif- 
tence  diminidi  in  confequence  on  the  ancient  French  colony.  From  tlio  evidence  of  a 
century  paft,  of  what  in  this  refpcd  has  taken  place  between  the  French  rolonilfs  aiid 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fupply  of  cattle  atforded  by  tho  Spaniih  part  of  the 
ifland  to  the  other  mull  neceflarily  be  precarious  as  long  as  it  is  dependant  upon  foreign 
governors  and  adqiiniftrators,  with  whom  the  rulers  of  the  Frencli  could  make  no 
t)ther  than  provincial  and  imperfed  ftipulations,  for  tht?  obfervanco  of  which  no  gua- 
rantee was  afforded  :  whereas  in  the  prefent  flate  it  will  be  pollible  to  make  permanent, 
and  Uriel  regulations,  which  will  fecure  our  ancient  colony  againlt  this  inconvenience. 

In  vain  do  they  who  are  of  opinion  ttiat  the  acceptance  ol  this  colony  is  impolitic, 
alTutne,  in  oppolition,  that  Africa  murt  be  depopulated  to  fupply  it  with  the  million  of 
negroes  necefi'ary  to  open  the  foil,  a  difficulty  of  no  lefs  magnitude  would  remain  to  be 
overcome  in  finding  capital  for  fuch  an  immenfe  undertaking ;  particularly  after  the 
horrible  commotion  which  has  occurred,  and  which  will  leave  fo  much  to  regenerate 
in  the  former  French  colony.  To  them  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  French  government 
lie  under  no  obligation  toxeffed  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  colony  at  once  ;  and  that 
in  fact  the  means  to  be  employed  are  not  of  the  defcription  that  they  appear  to  indicate  ; 
fince  from  the  folemn  abjuration  of  the  flave  trade  which  has  been  made  in  France,  it 
is  deprived  of  the  means  of  confecrating  the  Spaniih  part  of  St.  Domingo,  to  that 
fpecits  of  cultivation,  which,  apparently,  cannot  be  undertaken  without  the  ullillance  of 
negroes ;  that  there  are  other  modes  of  rendering  produdive  a  country,  which  by  their 
own  allowance  prcfcnts  fo  many  refources,  and  that  in  the  interval  of  the  government 
becoming  occupied  with  its  improvement  on  a  morc.extenfive  fcale,  nothing  oppofes 
its  beginning  to  populate  and  clear  it,  by  inviting  to  it  the  numerous  French  families 
who  ijave  been  i  uined  by  the  revolution,  and  the  numerous  wanderers  from  every 
country  to  whom  all  places  are  alike,  when  their  diflrefs  may  find  alleviation,  or  their 
fituation  in  life  be  varied  for  the  better,  Thefe  new  colonics,  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  climate,  by  the  advantages  which  its  incorporation  with  the  French  republic  holds 
out  to  them,  and  by  the  cheapncfs  with  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchafe  un- 
cleared lands,  wouKl  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  prolperity  of  the  counti-y,  fcarcely  yet 
inhabited,  without  its  becoming  necefi'ary  to  dcpopiiLitc  Jifrica,  or  empty  the  national 
exchequer. 

'1  his  momentous  queftion  of  the  policy  of  the  acquifition  of  the  former  Spanifli  part 

of  S(.  Domingo,  has  been  treated  by  both  fides  wiih  that  exaggeration  which  dibfi.;ures 

•  every  thing  by  its  attempt  at  embtUifhment,  and  predicts  confequences  which  never 

happen.  On  one  hand  it  isallirmed,  that  this  acquifition  will  ruin  the  French  colony; 

that   the  Spaniflj   inhalituius  will  leave   thfir  quarters;    the  meadows  whereon  they 

*    graze  the  cattle,  without  which  the  French  caiujot  fubiift,  will  be  either  abandoned  or 

.-      .  ^  appro- 
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appropriated  to  cultivation,  and  the  colony  will  perifli  for  want  in  the  midfl:  of  Its  plan- 
tations of  fugar  and  coffee.     Again,  how  can  the  forces  of  one  fingle  power  proteft  fo 
vafl;  an  extent  of  coafl  ?     What  a  robbery  muft  it  not  occafion  the  forces  of  the  metro- 
polis, which  fo  much  requires  her  power  at  home!    What  an  unwife  appropriation  of 
that  treafure  which  flie  herfolf  is  in  fuch  need  of! 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  fond  of  embeliifhing  the  future,  reckon  upon  St. 
Domingo  attaining  in  ten  years  fuch  a  degree  of  profperity  as  is  wholly  unexampled  ; 
cncreafing  the  imports  of  France  by  150  millions  of  livres,  and  affording  a  fupply  for 
the  neccflitics  of  all  the  world.  Patriots  fo  eafily  alarmed,  difmifs  your  fombre  fancies ; 
vifionaries  of  optimifm,  wake  from  your  fairy  dreams  !  Neither  of  your  prognoftics 
bear  femblance  of  a  likely  feature.  You  have  feen  the  deftined  pairs,  whofe  amiable 
qualities,  whofe  apparent  fuitablenefs  for  each  other,  whofe  mutual  love  excite  fuch 
tender  intereft :  their  wedding  day  arrives,  how  ferious  the  ftate,  how  decifive  of  their 
future  delliny  !  You  exclaim,  "  on  this  inffant  depends  their  happiiiefs  or  their  mifery". 
The  fentence  is  erroneous :  they  are  deceived  as  well  as  thofe  who  tell  them  fo.  They 
are  about  to  pafs  together  thirty  years  of  their  lives  without  effeding  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Thus  will  it  be  with  St.  Domingo,  and  with  a  crowd  of  fimilar  other 
cafes  from  which  great  wonders  are  expelled,  or  great  difafters  apprehended. 

I  now  pafs  on  to  other  colonies  which  are  indebted  to  the  minifter  Galvez  for  at  lead 
the  dawn  of  their  regeneration. 

Trinidad  had  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  moft  unprofitable  of  the  Spanilh  co- 
lonies. Its  fituation  at  the  entrance  of  th6  Gulph  of  Mexico,  near  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  falubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  fcarce^  opened  by  the  hulband- 
man,  and  the  excellence  of  fome  of  its  harbours,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  make  it  a 
valuable  poffeflion.  Galvez,  in  order  to  give  new  life  to  this  palfied  member  of  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  added  in  1776  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  to  the  department  of  the 
company  of  Caracas.  In  1 77a  it  was  included  in  the  new  regulation.  The  next  year 
M.  d'Avalos,  intendant  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  confultcd  r.nd  encouraged  by  the 
mini(l:er,  took  upon  hiinfclf  to  people  and  fertilize  Trinidad.  A  Frenchman,  not  lefs 
nftivc  than  himi'clf,  feconded  his  intentions:  this  was  M.  dc  Saint  Laurent,  (fince 
known  by  the  name  of  Rouine)  who  after  living  feveral  years  on  an  iiland  of  Granada, 
where  he  has  acquired  general  efleem,  went  to  fettle  at  Trinidad.  He  w.is  previoufly 
acquainted  with  ail  the  refoiirces  of  the  ifland,  had  connexions  wllli  moll  of  the  Ca- 
i-ibbce  iflands,  and  poUeflcd,  in  a  fuperior  doj;roc,  the  talent  of  inlpiiing  confidence 
and  benevolence  by  his  eal'y  manncrf,  and  his  honeft  bkmtnefs.  W.  d'Avalos  deputed 
him  to  procure  fettlcrs  for  the  iiland  of  '1  rinidad.  For  tillciing  this  purpofe  he  pro- 
poied  a  regulation,  which  M.  d'Avalos  publifhed  the  beginning  of  1780,  witliout  wait- 
ing for  the  confent  of  the  court,  and  it  produced  a  fpeedy  cffeth  In  the  month  of  June 
J  7!<2,  there  were  a  hundred  and  Icventy  four  families  of  new  colonics,  \vho  !kuI  broui';ht 
with  them  a  thoufand  and  eighty-five  flaves,  and  had  begun  ncurly  two  hundred  phm- 
tations  ol  fugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  However  the  greatelt  part  of  the  emi;;raiits,  upon 
V  horn  M.  d'Avalos  reckoned,  waited  until  the  court  of  Spain  fluuKl  make  a  formal 
avowal  ot  the  promifed  privileges;  and  I\I.  de  St.  Laurent  came  in  1783  to  Europe  to 
f)liiit  it.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  reception  by  the  jealous  miiirller,  who  VviiheJ 
every  thing  fliould  proceed  from  himfelF,  and  could  ill  brook  that  any  ihiU'f  bencTicial 
{hould  take  effect  at  the  indigation  of  another.  To  juftify  the  pronnfes  h?  had  nrade 
ti>  the  emigrants,  he  demanded  privileges  which  were  found  ihconipatible  with  the  lavs 
of  the  Indies;  and  the  council,  the  depofilory  of  thefe  laws,  oppofcd  the  ariLiont  in- 
IK-xil)ility  of  iis  principles.     Ho  conceived  himfclf  to  poff^ls  a  r>\\\  to  the  acknov.  Ic  !•:;'> 
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ments  of  Spain,  and  demanded  them  with  that  bluntnefs  which  fcoriis  to  alk  for  juf- 
tjce  in  thofe  accents  employed  in  the  foHcitations  for  favours.  In  fliort  the  tatc  of  Tri- 
nidad was  decided  without  his  occurrence  *. 

In  the  month  of  November  178  3,  a  royal  mandate  appeared  which  weakly  foconJed 
the  advances  of  the  colony  to  profperity.  It  granted  to  the  new  colonids,  a  part  only 
of  the  privileges  which  St.  Laurent  had  judged  nccefl'ury  ;  it  allowed  them  a  free  trade 
with  the  French  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbees,  but  flipulated  that  the  coininerce 
fliould  be  carried  on  in  Spanifli  vtfll'ls. 

The  importation  of  negroes,  which  the  colony  wanted,  was  permitted  but  with  re- 
ftritlions,  flipulating  fimply  that  this  ifland  fliouId  fervc  as  a  depofitory  for  all  thofe 
which  foreign  nations  (liould  bring  thither.  Spain  could  not  do  without  thefe  to  iur- 
nilh  her  colonies.  At  the  expiration  of  the  famous  ajjiento,  which  the  EngliOi  obtained 
at  the  peace  of  Utretcht,  this  change  was  transferred  to  a  company  which  luid  made 
Porto  Rico  the  depofitory  of  all  the  negroes  it  bought.  The  contrail  of  the  company 
expiring  in  1780,  Spain  determined  on  importing  her  own  flavcs.  With  this  view 
government  had  acquired  from  Portugal,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1778,  two  fmall 
iflands  near  the  coafl  of  Africa,  called  Annobon  and  Fernando  del  Po.  But,  befidcs 
their  being  badly  fituated  for  the  purpofo,  Spain  is  in  want  of  funds  which  are  efpe- 
cially  neceflary  for  the  negro  trade ;  (he  has  neither  veffels  properly  built  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  nor  th"  merchandize  fuitable  to  barter  for  negroes,  nor  failors  accultomed  to 
the  traffic,  nor  furgeons  who  underltand  how  they  (hould  be  treated ;  and  until  ihe 
thus  becomes  upon  an  equality  with  the  nations  ufed  to  this  commerce,  flie  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  their  aflidance.  It  is  however  only  by  degrees  that  fhe  will 
be  perfuaded  of  this  truth.  Thus,  at  firft  fhe  had  recourfe  to  certain  foreigners,  who 
within  a  ftatcd  time  engaged  to  furnifli  her  with  a  limited  number  of  negroes.  Thefe 
partial  mcafures  turning  out  infufficient  at  the  beginning  of  17B9,  (he  adapted  the  plan 
of  allowing  foreigners  as  well  as  Spaniards  the  liberty  of  importing  negroes  into  the 
colonics  of  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Caraccas.  In  the  month  of 
February  1791  flie  extended  this  permiflion  to  two  years  longer,  and  included  Santa  Fi 
in  the  allowance.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year  appeared  a  proclamation  fuffer- 
ing  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  for  fix  years  to  go  to  purchafe  negroes  wherever  they 
were  to  be  met  with  and  difembark  them  in  the  colonies  previoufly  mentioned,  as  well  as 
at  Buenos  Ayrcs ;  with  this  reftriftion  only  on  foreigners,  that  their  veffels  on  their  arrival 
on  the  Spanifh  coafts  fhould  contain  no  other  lading,  not  even  excepting  agricultural 
tools,  the  introduflion  of  which  was  exclufivcly  referved  to  Spaniards.  For  all  the 
edifts  iffued  by  the  Spanidi  government  in  modem  tunes  arc  continually  (hackled  with 
reflridions  and  exceptions.  On  this  occafion  this  was  particularly  experienced  by  the 
French.  They  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  privilege  which  the  proclamation 
granted  to  other  foreigners ;  the  motive  was  clear  enough.  Even  the  moil  piou 
courts  do  not  oppofe  the  mofl  revolting  of  all  traffics,  which  is  legitimatized  in  their 
eyes  by  the  proiperity  and  profit  it  brings  to  their  country ;  but  by  the  importation  of 
French  principles  they  conceived  there  was  nothing  to  be  acquired,  and  confequently 
placed  every  obftacle  in  its  way. 

In  tl.  ■  mean  time  we  felt  offended  at  the  exception.    Our  traders  folicited  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  exclufion  which  was  injurious  to  them,  and  in  the  month  of  May  1792  I  ob- 

•  Tin's  cftiinable  man  found  himfrif,  as  the  rrwanl  of  his  talent',  and  lahotirs,  abandoned  to  all  the  an- 
xieties taiifcd  by  a  dcrangtm.  iit  of  piopirly,  wlicn  Matfhaldc  Caftrics,  who  had  ftiind  an  opportunity  of 
I'tcumic^  ncqtiaintrd  with  Vu  merit,  reconipeiifcJ  him  fur  the  injiillice  and  cnpricc  of  fortune,  by  nomi- 
nating him  cuniniiflury  ai  Tubiigo. 
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talned  their  vi\(h.  It  was  at  this  inflant  that  Spain,  acknowledginjj;  my  charafler,  Teemed 
to  be  reconciled  for  a  time  with  the  revolution.  The  French  adminiflration, 
however,  at  that  period  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  grant.  It  was  of 
opinion,  that  for  a  trifling  pecuniary  gain  its  own  iflands  would  be  deprived  of  their  re- 
gular fupply  from  the  proprietors  of  flave  {hips,  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  carry 
their  negroes  to  the  Spanifli  colonies.  It  was  wrong  in  its  computation,  for  flavcs  are 
more  dear  in  the  French  than  in  the  Spanifli  fettlements,  and  confequcntly  would  fecure 
the  former  a  preference.  The  Englilh  were  likely  to  be  mofl  benefited  by  the  edijct ; 
their  import  of  negroes  amounted  to  from  40  to  45,000,  and  was  confequently  greater 
than  their  demand  ;  while  the  whole  importation  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  25,000. 

Moreover,  the  war  which  fliortly  after  took  place  between  France  and  Spain  made  a 
nullity  of  the  allowance  conceded  to  the  former,  and  the  philofophy  of  our  Icgiflators 
fliortly  after  annihilated  the  traffic  in  negroes.  The  government  of  Spain  has  not  imi- 
tated the  generous  example.  Here,  however,  it  is  jull  that  I  (hould  obferve,  that  if  this 
horrible  praftice  were  tolerable  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  it  would  be  under  the  Spanifli 
dominion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nation  which  is  charged  with  having  ufed 
more  cruelty  than  any  other  in  the  new  world,  is  that  which,  with  the  Portugueze,  main- 
tains towards  its  negroes  the  mofl  mild  and  benevolent  deportment ;  as  if  fludious,  by 
its  prefent  humane  difpofition,  to  expiate,  or  at  leafl  make  amends  for  the  cruelties  of 
their  forefathers.     But  let  us  return  to  Trinidad. 

The  court  of  Madrid  at  length  followed  a  plan  with  refpeft  to  this  ifland,  bold  in  itfelf, 
but  with  which  fhe  has  reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  She  granted  to  it  a  licence,  fuch  as  perhaps 
cannot  be  exampled  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  Before  the  American  war  it  was  almofl 
a  defert,  in  a  perfcft  flate  of  nature.  Spain  threw  open  its  ports  to  foreigners  of  every 
nation.  She  invited  them  to  eflablifli  themfelves  there  with  their  capitals  and  negroes, 
exempted  from  duties  every  thing  exported  by  Spaniards,  as  well  from  the  colony  as  from 
the  oppofite  coafl  of  Terra  Firma,  and  laid  but  a  very  moderate  duty  on  whatever  was  ex- 
ported by  foreigners  to  alien  ports.  She  did  more :  fhe  entrufled  the  government  of 
Trinidad  to  a  perfon  as  well  informed  as  he  was  beneficent,  Don  Joachim  Chacon  *. 

Hence  hasarifen  a  profperity  as  brilliant  as  rapid.  The  foil  of  Trinidad  is  calculated 
to  produce  every  fpecies  of  colonial  produiElion.  Cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  coffee  have 
been  fuccefllvcly  tried ;  but  it  has  been  found  impofTible  to  preferve  them  from  the 
creeping  and  winged  infefts  with  which  the  colony  abounds,  and  plantations  of  thefe 
defcriptions  have  been  abandoned.  But  the  cultivation  of  fugar  is  already  in  the  mofl 
flourifhing  flate.  Lefs  than  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  fcarcely  twenty  fugar  planta- 
tions, there  are  now  more  than  three  hundred  and  fixty.  From  different  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  particularly  from  the  French,  the  difcontented  have  fled  to  Trinidad,  tak- 
ing with  them  all  their  negroes.  It  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  compute  its  colonifts  at 
fixty  thoufand  at  this  moment ;  of  which  but  few  are  Spaniards,  many  Americans,  and 
many  Frflich,  as  well  emigrants  as  patriots.  There,  under  one  of  the  finelt  climates  in 
the  univerfc,  on  a  virgin  foil,  which  ufurioufly  repays  their  labours,  they  forget  their 

•  Events,  however,  liave  proved,  or  at  Kaft  liave  left  room  for  believing,  that  his  courage  was  not  equal 
to  liis  intelligence  It  was  he  who  piel'itWd  «t  the  defence  of  Trinidad  when  the  Englilh,  with  fo  little 
difficulty,  nv.ide  ihemfilves  the  inafters  of  it  in  171,8.  shortly  after,  their  governor  of  St.  Vincerit  went 
to  fee  the  actiinl  flate  cf  the;.tw  coi.qiieft ,  and  faiisiud  hirafelf  of  its  importance,  not  only  with  refptd  to 
il.s  intrinlic  viilut.  1  ut  more  particularly  from  its  geographical  pofition.  The  report  which  he  made  on  his 
return  to  London  to  the  Brililh  minillry  fixed  its  attention  fo  itrongly,  that  it  was  eafy  to  perceive,  even 
at  (hat  inP.ant,  the  fufd  aeijuiiitiuD  oi  tliis  viiluablc  colony  would  be  made  one  of  the  atticUs  ^nc  qua  non 
cf  the  future  peace. 
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I'ormcr  fcuJs,  and  live  in  pp?ce,  prot^  iflcd  by  a  wife  government,  >vhu:h  alike  difpenff« 
to  every  one  both  happinels  and  protediou.  The  new-comers  received  advances  of 
agricultural  iinplemen's,  and  even  capital,  the  value  of  which  was  rigoroufly  reclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of  thfte  years.  If  they  bring  capitals,  they  buy  fuch  plantations  already 
begun  as  are  on  fale ;  or  grants  of  lands  not  then  fold  are  made  them  from  the  crown, 
the  price  of  v  hich  is  paid  after  their  being  brought  into  a  (late  of  production.  The 
rights  to  which  the  colonics  owed  their  profperity  were,  in  1796,  prolonged  for  ei'';h.':ceii 
years  ;  in  lefs  time  than  that  will  'I'rinidad  become  as  flourilhing  as  any  other  colony  of 
the  new  world  *. 


Chap.  IX. — IVhat  the  Spanijh  government  has  done  fir  the  Philippines  and  Mexico,-^ 

Working  of  the  mines. 

LOUISIANA  and  Trinidad  arc  not  the  only  colonics,  the  regeneration  of  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  modern  Spain  ;  yet  is  there  one  at  the  extremity  of  Afia  which 
feems  to  accufe  the  metropolis  of  taking  too  little  intercll  in  feconding  the  bounties  of 
nature.  I  fpcak  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Philij^pine  illands,  which,  if  the  Marianas  be 
included,  comprize  a  puHinion  more  extcniivc  than  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  jninel  to- 
gether. Not  only  does  every  requifite  of  life  abound  in  them,  they  at  the  Tamp  ,ime 
produce  abundance  of  fliip  timber,  woods  proper  for  dyeing,  fevcral  iron  mla^:^,  ..ud 
rivers  navigable  a  long  way  up  the  country.  Cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  an  !  fugar  thrive 
in  that  foil  ;  fome  gold  is  alfo  found  among  the  fand  of  certain  rivers.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  rich  beyond  meafure.  Sonncrat  brought  away  from  there  in  178 1  near  fix 
thoufand  plants  before  unknown  in  Europe.  The  number  of  fubjeds  who  acknowledge 
the  Spanilh  dominion  is  upwards  of  a  million,  without  including  the  wild  natives  who 
live  in  the  woods,  and  of  which  the  enumeration  would  be  almoll  impoflible. 

Convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of  ellablilhing  a  reguLir  and  well  fupportcd  commerce 
between  them  and  the  mother  country,  the  Kings  of  Spain  have  confined  their  efforts 
to  beftowing  on  them  a  communication,  by  the  portof  Acapulco,  with  the  wefterncoafl: 
of  Mexico.  The  famous  Nao  (Galleo  - ''  which  every  year  makes  the  voyage  from  Ma- 
nilla to  Acapulco,  acrofs  theSouth-S  .,  is  generally  known.  It  was,  for  the  mofl  part, 
by  this  route  that  Spain  communi<.ued  witii  the  Fiiilippincs;  a  communication  without 
profit  for  her  European  fubjeds,  and  of  which  the  principal  advaiitage  was  reaped  by 
the  Chinefe,  the  Armenians,  and  other  nations  who  frequent  the  eallern  ocean.  Even 
the  revenue  derived  no  advantage  from  it ;  for  the  moiter.ite  produce  of  the  duties  was 
not  fufiicient  to  defray  the  expences  incurred  in  their  colledion.  The  civilized  inha- 
bitants of  the  Philippines,  without  cultivation  or  induftry,  had  no  other  refourcc  than 
in  the  commiflions  to  which  their  fituation  was  favourable.     Like  Spain  in  Europe,  the 

•  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Trinidad  when  the  Euf  Ii(h  took  pofT  (lion  of  it  ;  now  that  is  ctdcd  to  them 
hy  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  ihfy  will  not  fail  to  make  tiicir  harvrll  of  all  the  acivaiitftpes  which  it  liolcli  forth. 
'I'he  piincipal  one  fur  thun  will  be  the  pofFcdion  of  a  colony  abutting  upon  '  .t;-  i  'h  < mII  of  Tma  I''iini?, 
and  the  being  enabled  10  fiippiy  it  abundantly  ■  ''i  the  piodufe  of  their  man  '.••.  (  ■  ic  :  pofTl'ily  tl-"  r-iay 
not  neglctl  it  in  other  points  ot  view.  'JVinidaJ,  to  which  nature  has  b  •>;<..  -  ;  .di  difcrij  ,  i,f 
wealth,  contains  much  treafure  worthy  of  ihc  attrntion  of  the  natur;ilill.  ith  ..  .  itvT  to  thcdilcovery 

thereof  that  our  government,  wiih  the  conftnt  of  the  court  of  ^'adri(^,  and  providrd  with  a  protiftion  from 
Great  Britain,  difpatehed  tlie  fri^rate  La  Belle  Anj;ellque  in  I7y';,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baudin, 
for  T'inidad,  with  fome  of  our  learned  men,  (killed  in  natural  liilb^iy  and  botany.  'I'liis  o'njtrt,  of  which 
i-ircuir'tjiir-'i  have  permitted  no  more  than  the  outlines  to  be  (kttchtd,  will  no  doubt  be  ci>m[>;ctid  by  the 
Briti(hgov\  t'lent,  and  leave  fcicuce  notliin];  to  regret  from  the  change  uf  mailers  which  this  colony  has 
undcrguxC. 
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ifland  of  I.uconia,  or  ^Innilla,  wh'ch  is  the  principal  of  the  Philippine?,  was  only  a  c'lan- 
lu'l  throu,i;li  wliir''  the  piaQrcs  of  Mexico  piifled  to  the  Indian  nations  ;  fo  th:At,  nutvsith- 
Oaiiding  thecnon.i'  us  fiinisof  money  which  commerce  has  carried  to  thefe  illands  fince, 
ihc  time  of  their  conqiicrt,  there  remains  in  them  but  a  very  modi  i  ,ie  quantity. 

'Ihtir  dttcncc  -A-as  as  miirh  neglcfted  as  their  interior  profpcrilv.  It  may  be  recol- 
lef>cd  with  what  k  dU  they  were  t.iken  in  tlic  war  before  the  lad;  by  the  I'lc  General 
Draper  who  commanded  at  TVlinorcA  under  General  Murray,  when  that  'iland  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  ^ike  de  Gm  >in.  Spain  has  profited  by  tlie  leflon.  The  prefent  -no- 
narch  has  ordi  imI  tlie  port  of  Cavite,  ft  the  bottom  of  which  Manilla  is  fnuated,  the 
capital  of  the  idand  of  Liiconia,  and  the  reiid  m  c  of  the  governor,  to  be  fortified  ;  and 
in  the  American  war  this  i!:;portant  place  was  in  a  bluation  to  brave  the  renewed  attack 
of  the  fame  en.mics. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  minKler  of  the  Indies  endeavoured  to  excite  il  ^'  duflry 
of  the  inhabitanis,  who,  nol\vithllani.!iiip;  their  fupi  lencfs,  from  which  the  pear- 
ance  of  };ain  is  r.lone  calculated  to  awaken  themj  have  the  greatcfl  aplilude  to  ua- 
niifat^furcs,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  thebuil.ling  of  fhips.  Already  had  cot  n 
nianufadorifs  been  eftablilhed  at  Manilla,  and  luccetd' d.  Already  had  it  Seen  li 
quenily  in  contemplation  within  the  century  to  enliven  the  colony  by  means  o;  com 
pany. 

In  1 7  ^i,  the  minifler  Patinpo  propofcd  the  eftablifhment  of  a  compai  ,  whic  ;is  t» 
have  a  duration  of  twenty  years,  and  to  which  privileges  were  to  be  gri.  ited  win  ii  ap- 
peared incompatible  with  t!ie  laws  of  the  Spanifh  li  dies.  It  was  not,  however,  froin  the 
inllexible  council  of  the  Indies  that  the  oppofitic  'i  proceeded.  The  court  of  Mad-  id 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  repref^ntations  of  the  n  iritime  powers,  who  maintainec  'b  *t 
this  ellablifliment  was  contrary  to  exifling  treaties,  which  ilipulated  that  Spain  Q^  '4 
not  trade  to  India  I  y  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  17^)7,  Mufquiz,  minilier  of  finance,  in  other  efpefts  by  no  means  of  an  eni*  f • 
prizing  Ipirit,  conceived  a  bolder  proied  flill,  whicii  was  that  of  forming  a  company, 
compofed  half  of  French  and  half  of  Spanifh,  to  tr;u  e  to  the  Philippines  ;  a  trade  < 
which  the  1  reiich  would  have  reaped  the  principal  adv  uitagcs,  by  amalgamating  it  wiff' 
that  of  her  Eaft  India  Company.  The  Duke  de  Choili  vd,  who  was  fond  of  the  grand, 
who  as  well  imagined  that  his  afcendancy  over  the  Marquis  di  Grimaldi  would  mak 
every  thing  pratficable,  received  the  propofition  with  t  nthufiafni ;  nothing,  however, 
rcfulted  from  the  plan. 

It  was  renewed  in  178^,  but  in  a  different  fliape,  and  a-  the  inflance  of  three  different 
pcrlons.  The  one  was  M.  d'El'aing,  who  was  defirons  of  repaying,  by  proofs  of 
zeal  toward.s  Spain,  the  grandecfhip  with  which  flie  had  averted  him.  Shortly  after, 
the  Prince  of  Nallau  Siegen,  who,  in  his  voyage  round  i^ie  world,  had  acquired  fome 
grand  ideas,  propofed  to  enliven  the  Philippines  by  attni  Ung  colonifts  from  Europe, 
by  opening  one  of  the  ports  of  thcfe  illands  to  the  ChineA  .  who  require  nothing  better 
thr.n  an  afylutu  in  this  quarter,  and  by  eilablifhing  a  fufficii  it  force  to  check  a  Mahom- 
incdan  nation  of  pirates,  called  A/con,  which  infefl  the  fli  res  of  the  Philippines,  and 
which  Spain  was  unable  to  deflroy,  notwithdanding  ilie  C(  Ibcrated  annually  2o:',ooo 
piadres  towards  carrying  on  a  war  againft  them.  He  otlerc  to  prefide  himfelf  over  thcs 
eitabliflimcnt ;  but  his  otfcr  was  coolly  received,  and  it  fel.  to  the  lot  of  M.  Cabarras 
to  fucceed,  where  fo  many  before  him  had  failed. 

Galvez,  whofe  uncafy  jcaloufy  had  infenfibly  become  accuflomed  to  the  fight  of  a 
young  frenchman  applying  himfelf  to  the  regeneration  of  1  s  country,  felt  inclined  to 
concert  with  him  that  of  the  Philippines.     They  took  advant.;:je  of  the  tendency  of  the 
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Spaniards  towards  ufeful  enterprizes,  to  caufe  the  projeft  of  a  direft  trade  between  Spain 
and  the  iflands  to  be  adopted. 

Circi.mftances  were  propitious.  After  divers  fluftuations,  credit  and  confide  ice 
feenied  to  be  confolidated,  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  accuflotn  themfelves  to  ri(k  ad- 
ventures. Monicd  men  became  Icfs  fearful,  gave  at  length  an  employment  to  their 
capitals,  which  miftrufl  and  cuftom  had  prevented  them  from  putting  to  ufe.  The 
company  of  the  Caraccas  was  on  the  point  of  being  diflblved,  and  its  fliare-holders  receiv- 
ing back  their  inveftments,  were  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  replacing  them  to  advan- 
tage. This  was  therefore  the  fittcll  time  for  the  eiiablUhment  of  a  new  company,  which, 
undertaken  under  the  moft  happy  aulpiros,  might  infpire  confidence  and  a  defire  of  gain. 
'Ihe  plan  was  difcufled  and  approved  of,  in  July  1784,  in  a  junto  compofed  of  different 
members  of  adminiflration,  and  at  which  the  minifter  of  the  Indies  prefided.  It  was 
pn^pofed  to  form  a  capital  of  eight  millions  of  hard  dollars,  divided  into  32,000  (hares, 
each  of  250  dollars,  and  to  employ  this  capital  in  trading  from  Spain  to  the  Philippines. 
The  advantages  which  Spain  would  have  over  the  other  European  Hates,  in  carrying 
immediately  from  Mexico  to  thefe  iflands  the  piaftres  which  other  nations  could  not 
convey  thither  but  by  a  prodigious  circuit,  were  enumerated.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  Spain,  thus  importing  from  their  fource  the  merchandizes  of  India,  fomuch 
fought  after  in  Europe,  would  receive  them  upon  better  terms,  might  furnilh  them  to 
her  colonies  and  European  fubjeds,  and  at  the  fame  time  find  a  market  for  them  in 
other  nations. 

The  plan  approved  of  by  the  junto  received  the  fandion  of  the  King,  who  as  well  as 
his  family  took  an  interefl  in  it,  and  means  were  immediately  fought  for  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  In  it  was  placed,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  2i,coo,coo  of  rials, 
arifing  from  the  excefs  of  the  value  of  the  fliares  in  the  bank;  and  that  the  ardour  which 
fcemed  to  be  awakened  might  not  be  abated  by  delay,  directors  and  other  perfons  were 
immediately  named  for  the  new  edablinimcnt,  and  the  patent  of  its  inftitution  was  pre- 
pared and  publifhed. 

It  Hated,  that  the  veflels  dcflined  to  this  commerce  fliould  fail  from  Cadiz,  double 
Cape  Horn,  put  inio  the  ports  on  the  coaft  of  IVru,  and  thence  take  pialhes  fuflicient 
to  make  their  purcliafes,  crofs  the  South  Sea  to  the  Philippines,  and  bring  their  returns 
immediately  to  Cadiz,  taking  their  courfe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope. 

This  precipitate  zeal,  which  fccmcd  to  be  a  c  nitrad  to  the  fuppof.d  flownefs  of  ihi 
Spaniards,  and  which  rather  exiiibits  a  mixture  of  French  fpirit,  was  fuconded  hy  a  cir- 
cuinftance  which  happened  very  opportunely.  The  company  of  the  Greinios^  ol  which 
wi'  have  fcvcral  tinus  ipnkeii,  this  company,  wl.ich  fpccul.itcs  in  every  quarter,  whicli  <>b. 
tains  any  hivonr,  any  pnvilt';;o,  and  ai;v  comnullion  it  requires  Ironi  ail.niiiiihation,  but 
which  of  iaie  is  open  to  the  ch.irge  of  being  more  attentive  to  making  the  fortune  of  its 
ajMi^ts,  than  to  the  fecunty  of  the  funds  with  which  it  is  entruflcd  ;  tiie  Grcmios,  I  fay, 
had  ah'eady  fent  fome  fliips  to  the  Phil'piinos  ;  and  notwithllandin;^  they  had  not  fnc- 
cceded,  were  preparing  to  make  another  experiment,  when  the  plan  oi  the  new  com- 
pany was  under  confidtration. 

1  ho  Circmios  were  offered  a  part  in  the  project,  and  Iiad  declined  arcoplIn;r  the  oflor. 
'llu-y  haltencd  the  departure  of  the  vcllVI  which  was  preparing  for  Manilla  ;  but  the 
elements,  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  miniller  than  liuirinteiuions,  foon  obliged 
it  to  return  to  Cadiz,  alter  having  received  confuleraljle  damage.  To  have  repanvd 
and  refitted  it  would  have  been  expeniive,  ami  mult  have  required  litne.  Covernnient 
oilVretl  10  purchale  the  vcflM  ami  can;o,  and  the  propofal  was  acceited.  Thu.^w.is  the  lirlt 
expedition  undertaken  by  llie  l'hilij)pine  company,  at  the  very  iidliiu  of  its  cUubliflnnent. 

Like 
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Like  all  new  eflablifliments,  this  company  [had  fome  enthufiaflic  admirers,  and 
fonie  bitter  cenfors.  Thefc  could  not  conceive  how  Spain,  which  had  colonics  much 
nearer  to  her,  and  which  were  deftitute  of  population  and  induftry,  could  think  of, 
improving  firft  her  mofi:  diftant  polll  flions.  It  was  a  matter  of  furprife  to  them,  that 
the  management  of  trade  which  was  to  extend  its  branches  to  the  mofl  diftant  parts  of 
Afia,  (hould  be  entruflLd  to  three  direftorr,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope>  and  who  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  Eaft  Indies  than  what  might 
be  lookctl  upon  as  doubtful  and  incomplete.  They  thought  it  certain  that  Spain  could 
iicver  advantageoufly  enter  into  competition  with  nations  who  were  experienced  in  the 
traffic,  and  polTcflt'd  all  the  benefit  of  priority.  They  looked  upon  this  entcrprife  as 
no  other  than  an  additional  outlet  for  thofe  metal? ,  of  which  Spain  is  biit  a  dcpofitary 
for  an  inftant.  In  Inilia  every  flation  was  already  occupied  ;  every  port,  every  coir.pting- 
houfe,  every  market  was  poffrlll  d  by  one  or  another  power.  Was  then  the  Philippine 
Company  to  carry  its  fpeculations  to  Chin?.  ?  In  that  cafe,  at  the  very  outfet  (he  would 
have  to  contend  with  rivals  tremendoufly  formidable.  And  what,  at  any  rate,  cou'd  they 
draw  from  that  country  ?  Tea  ?  It  is  hardly  known  in  Spain  ;  and  other  countries 
pofllfs  the  means  of  importing  it  themfelves,  as  well  as  of  preventing  any  fupply  through 
her  bottoms.  Porcelain  ?  This  is  a  cumbcrfome  article,  and  would  find  but  little  de- 
mand. Silks  ?  Would  /he  diftrefs  the  manufadorics  eftablifiied  at  heme  ?  Of  thefe 
dill'crent  conjetSlures  the  latter  appeared  to  be  the  moll  reafonable  ;  and,  confequently,. 
the  patent  had  fcarcely  made  its  appearance  before  the  filk-weavers  of  Catalonia  made 
the  moll  carneft  reprefentaticns  to  government,  and  preflingly  petitioned  againll  the 
meaCuio. 

Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  firft  expedition.  It  was  the 
confequence  of  a  circumllance  which  will  not  again  occur.  Galvez,  conftant  in  his 
plan  of  diredling  arbitrarily  whatever  belonged  in  any  Ihapc  to  the  duties  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  in  the  interval  of  the  arrival  of  the  commiffaries  of  the  company  at  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  gave  the  management  to  the  governor.  A  itranger  to  commerce,  the  only  ar- 
ticles which  flruck  him  as  proper  to  take  from  China  were  tea,  niufiin,  and  other  mer- 
chandize r».j'jcled  by  other  nations  ;  lo  that  as  a  confequent  refultof  this  ignorance,  the 
lirll  cargo  remained  at  Cailiz  not  entirely  fold  even  in  1792. 

The  fucccecing  expeditions  wore  more  fortunate.  Of  three  velTels  which  failed  toge- 
ther, one,  it  is  true,  met  with  damage,  which  it  repaired  at  the  Hie  of  France  ;  the  two 
others  however  happily  returned  to  Cadiz  at  tho  end  of  17S7,  where  their  cargoes  were 
bought  up  with  avidity,  and  loinc  articles  of  them  (old  at  50  per  cunt,  above  the  value 
at  which  they  were  rat^d  upon  their  firll  arrival.  Malcvolonce  would  not  taisc  this  mo- 
ment; ly  fuccefs  for  a  prrgnuiHc  of  its  iuturc  wclhirc  ;  it  attributed  it  to  the  novehy  of 
the  mutter,  and  the  fmali  quantity  of  merchandize  brought  by  the  company  ;  and  main- 
tained, nut  without  foine  |,robability  on  its  lide,  thai  if  a  tulle  for  ihei'e  articles  became 
eilabliihcd  in  Spain,  tliey  would  be  iurr.iihed  at  a  cheaper  nttc  by  fuuigglers. 

It  furprilcs  and  excites  one's  indignation  witen  jealoufy  and  envy,  finding  fliclter  in 
the  breads  ot  little  minded  tiu  n  who  accidentally  fill  eminent  and  conunandng  Ihitions, 
lacrilice  the  public  good  to  the  graiific;ition  of  their  invidious  appetite.  Larena,  ma- 
licioufly  uiipoCed  towards  the  founder  of  the  Philippine  Company,  entertained  a  fimilai''* 
averfion  for  the  ellablilhmcnt  itlelf ;  and  contraband  trade,  in  confequence,  met  with 
an  abettor  in  the  perlon  who  Oiould  have  been  its  moll  inimical  opponent.  lie  allowed 
all  merchants  to  import  mullins  on  the  fame  terms  as  the  Company.  He  impoled  a 
duty  of  23  per  cent,  on  worked  or  printed  India  goods  which  were  brought  from  Can- 
ton, This  was  giving  thcle  goods,  which  are  vallly  iidtriur  to  the  manufaiLtures  brought 
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from  the  CoromanJel  coafl  hy  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  a  rivalfliip  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  IiiLjhly  ili-tnnienti;!.  It  is  true,  the  importation  oF  gootls  of  a  finiilar  delcrip- 
lion  IVoni  any  Kuropcan  port  was  Uridly  prohibitcil  in  Spain,  but  at  the  fiime  time  it  is 
WL-ll  known,  that  there  is  no  merchandize  whatloever  but  may  be  introduced  into  ihe 
counuy  fVa*  a  premium  of  12  per  cent.  Sucli  Spaniards  iheretore  as  ini,i;ht  prefer  In- 
dian  niuilins  would  have  an  advantage  of  1 1  per  cent,  in  purchaling  thole  which  might 
be  ihiuggled. 

Wliat  chance  of  fuccefs  with  fuch  oppofition  to  its  meafu res  could  thiM-e  remain  with 
the  Company  ?  Norwithdanding  this,  it  Hill  maintained  its  ground.  In  1792  its  ca- 
])ital  was  yet  entire,  and  its  (hares,  alter  having  fallen  to  a  difcount  of  53  per  cent., 
had  again  rilla  to  par.  The  direftors  had  produced  their  flati^mcnt  of  balance,  and 
fatisHed  the  proprietors  that,  allowing  the  Hock  to  be  fold  at  a  lof ,  and  computing  for 
feveral  cafualtics,  tliere  yet  would  be  a  profit  left. 

In  179^  the  Company  hail  lade  a  profit  ol'  :2,oco,ooo  of  rials,  ^[250,000  flerling  ; 
and  the  three  dividends  which  it  has  hitherto  matle  in  1703,  in  1795,  and  1796,  have 
been  at  5  per  cent.  each.  Government,  in  onler  to  conipinlate  fornon  arrivals,  latterly 
granted  it  pcrmillion  to  introduce  into  Spain  from  European  nrarkets  the  value  of 
9,coo,oco  of  plain  India  muflins.  It  has  Liiherto  employed  in  the  trade  fixteen  veflelsof 
from  five  hundred  and  thirty  to  eight  hundred  and  ti.jhty  tons  ;  fourteen  of  which  have 
returned  to  Cadi:^,  and  three  are  at  fea.  l>efidcs  tlici.;  the  merciiants,  on  accoimt  of 
the  Company,  have  made  i'eventecn  expeditions,  as  well  to  tiie  Caraccas,  and  Murucay- 
bo,  as  to  Lima,  all  of  which  have  arrived  laie;  and  in  "/gO  they  iiad  a  very  profitable 
vear  from  the  re-lale  of  the  n-turns  ol" /American  merchandize  and  cocoa. 

This  apparent  good  iortunc  does  not  liowever  prevent  many  imparti:d  judges  Ironi 
auguring  ill  of  the  cllablithment ;  and  witliout  participating  in  the  animofity  of  the 
enemies  of  its  founder,  may  it  not  even  now,  as  it  was  in  1784,  be  regarded  as  more 
hurtful  than  beiuhciai,  more  brilliant  than  folid  .''  It  will  doubtlefs  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  importation  of  tea,  diilicult  to  be  dilpofed  of  in  the  North,  and  more  than  ever 
fo  in  England  ;  it  has  no  nurket  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  can  only  find  one  ia 
Spain  by  becomiiig  a  fublli  ute  tor  chocolate,  and  thus  injuring  feveral  colonies  whofe 
profperity  is  cf  more  conlequence  to  Spain  tiian  that  of  the  new  company.  Would  not 
the  falcs  of  its  filk  be  injurious  to  the  national  manufadurcs  of  that  article,  w  hich  are  at 
prefent  in  a  tlourifhing  Hate,  but  which  require  alhllance  rather  than  difcouragemcnt  ? 
And  as  to  its  nuillins,  would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  Spain  to  manufacture  the 
raw  cotton  which  Ihc  extracls  from  her  colonies,  and  thus  employ  her  idle  hands  at 
home;  than  to  tax  herfelf  by  contributing  to  the  nourilhment  of  diltant  induilry,  in 
order  to  (ati^fy  theexpeiifive  caprice  oi  her  European  lubjeds  ? 

Spaniards,  allies,  open  at  length  your  eyes  to  your  true  interefls.  The  flrudure  of 
your  profperity  is  at  lead  begun.  The  ground  is  cleared  from  the  rubbilh  with  which 
it  had  been  covereil  by  two  ages  of  ignorance  and  bad  calculation  :  the  plan  is  IketcheJ 
out ;  be  careful  ol  the  foundation  j  there  will  altcrwards  be  time  enough  to  attend  to 
the  einbellifiiment  of  the  ironr. 

Wliat  government  has  efl  led  for  fome  time  back  for  the  benefit  of  Mexico,  Is  at 
teafl  traced  after  a  better  plan,  and  undifputed  fiiccels  has  crowned  its  cH'orts.  Galvez 
entertained  a  particular  predilection  in  favour  of  this  va(l  and  rich  colony,  the  theatre  of 
his  adivity,  his  talents,  and  fome  of  his  extravagances.  To  him,  in  great  nieafure,  is 
owing  its  llourilhing  Hate,  which  not  only  has  tended  to  benefit  the  metropolis  in 
return,  but  has  extended  its  inlluencc  to  foreign  nations  alio ;  fincc  the  Mexicans,  in- 
crcafing  in  wealth  and  population,  have  become  proportionably  anxious  for  the  cnjoy- 
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nncnts  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  whole  world,  and  thus  furnifti  a  daily  aug- 
menting market  for  the  produdions  of  European  indudry. 

Galvez  patronized  the  culture  of  wheat  in  this  province  ;  and  for  twenty  years  pad 
its  growtli  has  been  equal  to  its  confumption  ;  and  may  in  time  become  adequate  to  the 
demand  of  the  whole  of  Spanifli  America. 

Tobacco,  which  he  introduced  into  two  diftridls  adjoining  the  capital,  has  become  in  a 
few  years  the  principal  fource  of  the  revenue  whicii  the  metropolis  draws  from  its  co- 
lonies. 

The  miners  of  Mexico  efpecially  are  highly  indebted  to  Galvez;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
gratitude,  have  fettled  on  him  a  confiderable  annuity,  reverfible  to  his  defcendants.  For 
ibme  time  the  mercury  of  the  mines  of  Guancavclica,  at  firit  fo  abundant,  were  no  longer 
fufficiently  produdtive  for  working  the  mines  of  Mexico.  That  of  Almadin,  the  lad 
village  of  La  Mancha,  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  had  almoft  fingly  fup- 
plicd  them.  Galvez,  by  improving  its  works,  procured  a  much  lart^er  quantity  from 
them.  Before  his  miniftry  it  yielded  no  more  than  fcven  or  eight  thoufand  hundred 
weight  annually ;  he  doubled  its  produce,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  miners 
by  which  the  hundred  weight,  which  formerly  ufed  to  pay  80  piaflres,  was  afforded 
them  at  forty-one.  The  confequence  was  a  notable  augmentation  in  the  p  oduce  of 
their  mines.  In  1782  they  already  yielded  27,000,000  of  piaftres,  ad  would  have  af- 
forded  30,000,000,  if  there  had. been  fufTicient  mercury,  but  at  this  period  a  dcf<.£t 
in  the  conllruftion  of  the  galleries  of  the  mines  of  Almadin  had  occaiioned  an  almolt 
total  inundation,  and  fufpending  the  working  of  it,  the  Spanifli  government  in  1784 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for  fix  years,  by  which  Spain  was  to 
be  furnifhed  with  6cco  cwt.  annually,  from  the  mines  of  Idria  in  Auftrian  Iltria,  at  52 
pialtres  per  cwt. 

The  miners  have  thus  obtained  the  means  of  continuing  their  work,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  more  produt^ive  than  ever,  happening  very  opportunely  foraffifting  Spain  to 
bear  the  cxpences  of  her  war  with  France. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  with  exaditude  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  is 
annually  collected  from  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  Spanifh  America  *.  Thefe  metals  are 
coined  at  Lima,  Santa  Fi,  Carthagena,  and  particularly  at  Mexico  ;  but  fome  is  exported 
in  bars  either  legally  or  by  contraband.  It  would  feem  however  that  'l^e  quantity  might 
be  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the 
whole  of  the  Amc  vican  mines  But  thefe  duties  have  materially  varied  fince  the  con- 
queft  of  the  country,  and  are  not  alike  in  every  part  of  Spanilh  America. 

At  firft,  a  fifth  part  wascxaded  from  all  the  mines,  except  a  few  which  were  taxed 
as  low  as  a  tenth,  and  fome  even  a  twentieth  part. 

In  1552,  Charles  V.  caufed  an  additional  duty  to  be  added  of  1  I  per  cent.,  as  a  pay- 
ment for  the  calling  and  ellaying,  a  duty  known  in  Pern  by  the  name  uf  Cobos. 

At  a  later  period  the  fifih  j  art  levied  formerly,  and  which  the  grentf  r  part  of  Europe 
flill  imagines  to  be  in  force,  v. as  reduced  to  a  tenth  for  Mexico  and  I'eru  ;  and  for  the 
viceroyaliy  of  Santa  Fi  to  a  twentieth  ot  the  gold,  the  oniy  metal  which  it  has  produced 
for  a  long  time  back,  the  duty  of  coIks  IHU  continued  in  e;ich  of  thefe  viceroyalties. 

In  1777  an  alteration  in  the  duties  took  place  as  tar  as  regarded  gold,  which  through- 
out all  America  was  taxed  at  no  more  than  3  per  cent. 

And,  lallly,  filver  mines  being  found  in  179  J  at  Santa  Fi,  they  were  aflimilated  witii 
thofe  ot  Peru  and  Mexico. 
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The  fum  of  duty  paid  therefore  on  filvcr  is  1 1{  ]-e:  cent,  an  1  on  goUl  ^  percent, 
only.  From  thefe  duties,  by  knowing  the  amount  of  the  Kin,c;  s  duties,  one  might  be 
enabled  to  afcertain  what  is  the  amount  of  the  produclions  of  the  mines  to  a  nicety,  but 
with  the  returns  which  are  brought  to  Europe  on  account  of  ihe  King,  other  duties  paid 
in  America  are  confounded ;  fuch  as  the  cuftoms,  the  profit  on  the  re  falc  ot  cfi-taiii 
objeds,  fuch  as  mercury,  paper,  &c.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  real  annual  produce 
can  only  be  identified  by  thofe  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  finance. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  near  conjefturc,  the  following  data  may  be  added  to 
thofe  which  we  have  previoully  given. 

It  is  afcertained  that,  on  an  average  of  late  years,  Mexico  alone  has  yielded  from  20 
to  25  millians  of  piaftres  ;  that,  at  Vera  Cruz,  one  fourth  part  more  of  metals  is  em- 
barked than  at  rll  the  other  ports  together,  including  Lima,  at  which  port  one  half  of 
the  metals  are  Ihipped,  produced  elfewhere  than  iu  Mexico.  Taking  therefore  the 
product  of  the  mines  of  this  latter  viceroyalty  to  be  no  more  than  20  millions,  the  rell 
of  America  will  furnilh  fifteen,  of  which  fevcn  and  a  half  will  be  the  portion  atlbrded 
by  Peru. 

From  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  of  late  years  the  mines  of  Spanifh  America  will 
have  yielded  annually  35,000,000  of  dollars;  an  amount,  the  enormity  of  which  would 
almoll  make  me  doubt  of  the  exaditude  of  the  data,  notwithftanding  the  fource  from 
which  my  information  is  derived.  If  however,  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  the  produce 
of  the  mines  continue  annually  increafing,  fhould  we  not  have  room  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  mafs  of  circulation  which  it  mud  occafion  in  Europe,  if  there  were  not  a  trade  to 
Afia  and  China  to  abforb  the  fuperfluity  ? 

This  progrefilve  incrcafe  is  without  doubt  profitable  to  the  individuals  to  whom  the 
mines  belong,  whofe  revenue  increafes  with  the  produce.  But  is  it  equally  beneficial 
to  Spain  confidered  as  a  nation  ? 

This  weighty  doubt  full  well  dcferves  a  queflion. 

Supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  laft  century,  many  well  informed  ftrangers  would 
not  hefitate  in  anfwering  this  quefiion.  They  would  fay,  (and  meet  with  more  than  one 
good  citizen  beyond  the  J'yrenccs  of  their  opinion,)  that  this  exceflive  multipli.atioa 
of  currency  oppofcs  the  adtual  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  to  manufactures;  that  the 
price  of  every  thing  as  well  in  Spain  iil'elf  as  in  other  countries  mull  keep  pace  with  the 
increafe  of  coin  ;  that  if  Spanifli  iuJulliy  be  fo  far  exerted  as  to  retain  at  home  this  aug- 
mentation of  currency,  at  preient  employed  in  paying  the  balance  ot  trade  to  foreigners, 
the  confiquence  will  Ihortly  be  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  will"  a  %\m 
put  a  (lop  to  indu.lry  in  the  niiiill  of  its  career,  and  cauie  it  to  retrograde  in  an  everlalt- 
ing  circK',  whofe  rounds  it  will  never  be  abL  to  exceed. 

Upon  this  principle  one  would  advife  tl'.e  Spaniards  thus :  "  Far  from  attempting 
to  extract  from  your  mines  tiie  whole  of  what  they  are  capable  of  producing,  ratiicr  let 
a  part  of  them  b'.-  clolcii :  reflricl  the  exportation  of  your  metals  to  the  old  continent  to 
the  quantitv  nee*.  H'lry  fur  ni'lacing  that  diminution  which  infeiifibly  takes  place,  the  co!i- 
fumption  which  luxury  makes  thereof  for  furniture,  and  what  the  covetous  hoard  up, 
eith.r  in  Europe  or  in  Alia.  Follow  the  ex<nnple  of  Portugal,  which  limits  the  iliggiiig 
of  its  diamonil  miius,  in  order  not  to  k den  their  value  ;  and  that  of  IlolianJ,  wliicii 
burns  the  furplus  of  h  r  fjjices  as  foon  as  her  abfolutc  demands  arc  anfwered.  In  the 
filver  of  Mexico  !)ehold  yoiir  diamonds,  your  fpiccs.  If  you  treble  the  amount  ot  their 
productions,  y;)ur  miiiLi-.s,  whole  llrength  might  be  bctti.r  employed,  will  undergo  riort- 
labour,  but  make  you  none  the  richer.  You  will  have  as  a  conlequence  to  pay  a  triple 
price  for  foreij^'n  mauulacturcs  which  you  cannot  do  without. 
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To  thefe  arguments,  certainly  fpeclous,  this  is  the  anfwer  in  Spain  :  '•  For  our  part, 
we  ("ee  nothing  alarming  in  this  incroafe  oF  currency  :  in  tlio  firft  place,  the  revenue  is 
benefited  by  it  ;  and,  while  all  the  other  Ihues  of  Europe  are  cir.ployed  in  augmentincr 
their  revenue,  which  in  this  enhancement  they  find  the  means  of  bearing  up  againfi 
the  expence  of  grand  cnterprifes  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  by  what  fatality  is  it,  that 
Spain  alone  (hould  meet,  her  ruin  in  what  caufes  the  profperity  of  other. (fates  ? 

"  We  may  fay  tiie  fame  of  our  manufaclorics.     Should  they  increafe  in  proportion 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  of  our  mines,  our  currency  will  at  that  rate  be- 
come the  more  abundant  by  the  addition  of  thofe  funis  which  we  have  heretofore  been 
accuftomed  to  pay  for  foreign  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  furplusof  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Yet  even  in  this  cafe  we  fee  nothing  to  intimidate  ;  we  wifh  rather  to  know  which  are 
the  moll  flouriHiing  nations.     Are  they  not  England  and  France  ?  and  do  they  notpof- 
fefs  beyond  cnmparifon  the  moll  abundant  currency  ?     Of  what  confequence  is  it  front 
what  fource  it  flows  ?     Joint  produce  of  our  mines  and  our  indullry,  our  wealth  will 
not  be  lefs  ufeful  to  Spain  in  the  hands  of  great  capitalifts,  who  willembellilh  our  towns, 
and  our  fields,  and  furniih  funds  for  public  ellabliflnnents,  of  which,  in  critical  cafes,  the 
(late  may  borrow  money,  or  meet  allilbmce  from  at  a  lefs  burthenfome  expence  than 
heretofore.     We  are  willing  to  allow  that  a  period  may  arrive  when  our  profperity, 
having  attained  its  acme,  may  bring  on  our  decline ;  a  period  when  our  artifans  and 
manufacturers  may  become  fo  active  and  perfect  as  to  render  all  recourfe  to  foreigners 
for  fupply  no  longer  necelTary  ;  if,  while  in  fuch  a  (late  of  profperity,  the  produce  of 
our  mines  (till  continue  to  augment  our  currency  without  any  channel  for  its  palTage 
from  us ;  afluredly  in  fuch  a  fituation,  the  idea  of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  chi- 
merical, would  carry  with  it  an  unavoidable  inconvenience.     The  excefTive  price  of 
manual  labour  in  Spain  would  invite  foreign  manufacturers  in  fpite  of  every  prohibi- 
tion ;  the  national  manufiiftories  would  be  at  a  (land  for  want  of  fale ;  their  ufelefs 
hands  by  degrees  would  dil^ippear  for  want  of  employment,  and  Spain  be  given  up 
anew  to  depopulation,  idlenefs,  and  poverty.     At  prefent,  however,  we  are  far  from 
the  circumllanccs  which  would  juftify  fuch  an  alfumption,  and,  until  more  imminent 
danger  condemn  either  our  manufadures,  or  our  miners  to  inactivity,  we  deem  it  not 
amil's  to  draw  from  this  double  fource  the  means  of  our  future  profperity." 

Whether  this  reafoning  be  juft  or  no,  it  has  formed  the  bale  of  the  plan  followed  by 
Spain  for  feveral  years.  She  is  perfuaded  that  her  greated  fplendor  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  full  adivity  of  her  manutadories,  and  the  abundant  produdions  of  her  mines. 

Experience  hitherto  appears  to  eflablilh  the  excellence  of  her  plati,  but  is  it  well 
adapted  to  the  pofition,  manners,  and  political  interefts  of  Spain  ?  Are  there  no  other 
means  of  enlivening  at  once  the  metropolis  and  the  colonies  ?  Repeatedly  have  fchemes 
been  propofed  which  had  this  grand  objetl  in  view.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  one  for 
which  neither  Spain  nor  any  other  European  power  is  yet  ripe.  I  fhall  not  oblbrve  that, 
following  the  didates  of  wholefome  philofophy,  the  court  of  Madrid  ought  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  its  colonics,  and  take  advantage  of  the  enthufiafm  which  this  ail: 
of  gcncrofity  would  not  fail  of  exciting  to  edablilh  between  the  two  countries  treaties 
of  fncndfhip  and  cornu-rce,  much  more  folid  in  themfelves  than  the  tiis  ilipulated  in 
treaties  formed  upon  iutcred  and  intrigue.  No,  there  were  no  fuch  painful  elForts  at 
any  time  propofeil  to  Spain. 

About  ton  years  ago  a  projed  was  propofed  to  the  court  of  Madrid  which  would  have 

entirelv  ciiangcd  the  face  of  the  commercial  world  to  the  advantage  of  Spain.    The  pro- 

jcd  was  not  to  cut  through  the  idhinus  of  Panam;i,  as  uv.ire  than  once  had  been  incon- 

teniplation,  but  to  open  a  communication  between  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
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Sea ;  and  thus  at  once  refolve  tlie  problem  i>f  the  mod  eafy  method  of  fliortening  the 
coinmcicuil  corrcfpondencc  between  Europe  and  the  induRrious  and  fertile  parts  of 
Alia. 

Befidos  the  old  fchemc  of  joininj;  the  two  Teas  by  means  of  the  river  Cb.igri,  which  is 
navii^abie  as  far  as  Cn-~.rs  within  five  loaf^u;'sof  Panama,  there  was  a  fecond  whieh  (hould 
client  this  junction  by  a  ronnnu.iieation  cut  between  the  rivers  Ch.im.iluzin  and  San  Mi' 
jf//t'/ in  the  gulph  ul  Iluniluras.  B  )th  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Philio  II. 
had  been  found  iiupraclicable.  That  which  was  propofed  in  the  rei^n  of  Ch.irles  III. 
Icemed  to  have  obviaied  »'v tv  obj.-dlon,  and  united  every  advantaj^e.  It  confiiled  in 
profiling  by  the  Rio  S.int  Ju>}n,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  lake  of  Nicarairua,  and 
empties itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  INIexico.  This  lake  is  fep.irated  Imni  the  Souih  Sea  by 
an  ilUimusno  more  than  twelve  thuul'aiul  fathoms  wide.  Its  nei.i^libourhood  abounds  in 
commodities  of  every  d>lcripiion,  and  wood  lit  for  (hip-building.  I'Vom  the  courfe  of 
Homing  rivers,  the  waters  of  the  lake  nvafl  neceflarily  be  either  above  or  in  the  level 
with  both  feas  ;  there  confcquently  could  be  no  foundation  for  the  ajjprehenfion  of  any 
flood  or  violent  erujnion. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  not  only  have  rendered  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  the 
center  of  the  mofl  brilliant  commerce  in  tiie  univerfe,  but,  at  the  fame  time,' of  the 
Spanilh  army  and  navy  for  the  Lall  Indies,  and  the  market  for  all  the  valuable  pro- 
dudions  of  both  Americas. 

This  fine  profpeit  did  not  dazzle  the  Spanifli  government.  The  authors  of  the  pro- 
ject were  French,  and  it  began  to  be  tired  of  feeing  foreigners,  ami  particularly  French- 
men, continually  propofing  grand  enterprills.  In  this  inllance  the  inconveniences  (truck 
them  now  more  forcibly  than  the  advantai^es.  It  would  f  )r  I'everal  years  have  attraded 
the  attention  of  importunate  obfcrvers  to  the  moll  valuable,  the  central  part  of  her 
American  dominions.  What  facility  would  it  not  have  afforded  thefe  unvvelcomeguefls 
to  implant  all  along  this  coall,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  veiiniilion  lea  to  the  Itraits 
of  Magellan  the  feeds  of  infurrcction,  whieh  had  been  but  too  much  encouraged  already 
by  her  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  free  Americans  ?  What  plenteous  means  of  llockini'- 
all  her  colonies  with  contraband  articles,  and  particularly  thole  who,  more  civilized  and 
wealthy  than  the  rcif,  had  a  greater  taite  for,  and  fuperior  means  to  purchafe  the  luxu- 
ries of  Europe  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  execution  of  this  projed  were  really  to 
promote  the  fplendor  and  force  of  Spain  in  tiu-  New  World  ;  had  Ihe  the  riglu  to  Hatter 
herfelf,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  tacitly  fulfer  it  to  advance  to  its  com- 
pletion ?  And  in  this  la(t  poliiion  would  Hie  not  have  rather  been  woi  king  lor  danger- 
ous  rivals  than  for  herfelf?  Could  flie  expecl  to  referve  exclulively  ft)r  herfelf  the  en- 
joyment of  communication  ?  Slie  had  no  longer  the  bulls  of  Alex.mder  VL  to  oppofe 
to  the  navigating  powers,  or  the  cupidity  <if  merchants.  The  p.,flagesmull  conf'cquciitly 
he  kept  open  to  all  powers.  This  would  be  therefore  granting  to  all  a  tranlit  at  all 
times  through  the  center  of  her  polllflions,  and  furnifli  them  with  an  op])()rfunity  of 
flopping  and  reliding  there  under  variuus  prvtences.  AVhat  advantages  could  compen- 
fate  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  funilar  fuper  veyancer  The  nations  whom  nature  has 
condemned  to  hu  h  a  polition,  fuch  as  tli?  Turks  with  rcfped  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
thc?Bo(phorus  t)f  I  hr.ice,  mud  nec(  ifarily  lubn.it  to  their  fate;  but  furely  it  woukl  be 
the  very  height  of  tolly  in  a  nation  to  create  tor  itfelf  fuch  a  pregnant  fource  of  quarrels 
and  dang-r. 

Such,  without  doubt,  were  the  connd'.^rations  which  prevented  the  court  of  Spain 
from  countenancing  the  projecl  of  which  1  have  given  the  outline.  Doubtlefs  it  will,  at 
fome  future  period,  be  carried  into  execution,  but  it  will  be  by  u  neighbouring  nation 
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by  a  new  people  who  in  the  firfl  effervefcence  of  liberty  and  commercial  gonlu?,  will 
break  througii  the  mounds  which  prevent  its  courfe,  as  they  have  already  forced  their 
way  by  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  to  th;;  ocean.  Poliibly  it  will  fall  to  your  lot,  fpecu- 
lative  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  to  ferve  firit  the  tea  at  your  tables,  and  clothe  lirll  your 
wives  and  daughters  with  the  rich  dreills  that  you  yourfelves  will  have  brought  from 
India  without  making  the  tour  of  South  America  or  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  Spaniards,  who  have  c-;hau(lt.'d  tliein (Lives  in  p:nmd  enterprizes,  who  are  timidly  cir- 
cumfpeft  and  cautious  as  age;  Spaniard;;  could  with  difficulty  embrace  fo  bold  an  un- 
dertaking, particularly  with  a  council  for  hrr  ludi.iu  affairs,  which  rcligioufly  and  obfti- 
nately  maintains  its  ancient  maxinv),and  a  minilter  at  its  head  eflentially  jealous  and  ever 
rcatiy  to  take  umbrage. 

Spain  has  efl'ected  a  great  deal,  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  many  prejudices  with 
which  (he  was  (hackled,  and  which  kept  her  and  her  colonies  in  a  ilate  of  mortal  languor ; 
in  eitablifliing  manufaftories,  in  making  roads  and  beginning  ditferent  canals,  in  having 
granted  a  Ibrt  of  free  trade  to  her  Indies;  iu  one  word,  in  having  produced  a  notable 
increafe  of  indudry,  augmented  the  riches,  and  given  a  fpur  to  the  activity  of  her  popu- 
lation.  This  is  fuilieient  to  refute  by  facts  a  part  of  the  heavy  blame  with  which  the  reft 
of  Europe  has  been  accullometl  to  load  the  Spaniards,  the  appreciation  of  whofe  cha- 
racter (hall  be  the  objects  of  the  next  chapters. 


Chap.  X.—Chanidcr  cfthe  People  in  general. — Some  traits  in  that  of  the  Spaniards.— 
High  Spirit. — Gravity. — Slownefs. — Lllenefs. — Superjiition. 

IT  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  delineate  the  character  of  a  nation.  Almoft  all  re- 
prefentations  of  this  nature  may  be  likened  to  thofe  portraits  which,  from  a  mailer's 
hand,  and  traced  by  a  brilliant  pencil,  poifefs  every  other  merit  but  that  of  an  exa£k 
refemblancc.  It  is  not  from  fimilar  defcriptions  that  any  idea  of  a  modern  people  can 
can  be  formed.  Since  Europe  has  become  civilized  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
its  inhabitants  ought  rather  to  be  clalTed,  according  to  their  profefiions,  than  their 
country.  Thus,  although  not  all  Englidimen,  all  Frenchmen,  or  all  Spaniards,  re- 
femble  each  other,  yet  among  thefe  three  nations  luch  as  have  received  the  fame  edu- 
cation, lead  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  life.  Thus  all  their  lawyers  aflimilate  in  their  at- 
tachment to  forms  and  ligitation,  all  their  learned  in  pedantry,  all  their  merchants  in 
cupidiiy,  all  their  failors  in  rudenefs,  and  all  their  courtifans  in  fervility. 

In  order  to  produce  a  nation,  the  moral  and  phylical  phyfiognomy  of  the  individuals 
compofmg  which  (liould  be  ahke,  it  would  be  necelTary  that  they  fliould  all  be  under 
the  inlluenco  of  the  fame  cliujate,  be  fimilarly  addicted  to  the  fame  occupations,  and 
follow  the  fame  worOiip.  It  would  be  roquifite,  if  they  were  a  poliflicd  people,  that 
they  (liould  live  under  a  firm  government,  and  that  the  part  which  they  might  (hare  '\\\ 
it,  ihould  give  to  their  ideas,  their  pallions,  and  even  to  the  external  expreilion  of  their 
fr.ime,  a  certain  uni  orm  and  conltaut  Uamp.  The  union  of  all  thele  qualities  alone 
could  juftity  the  picturing  a  nation  by  an  individual  indifcriminately  (elected.  A  finglo 
variation  in  cither  of  the  i)oints  noticed  will  be  fuiHcicnt  to  vary  the  phylical  and  moral 
features  ad  inliuitum.  ilence  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  pourtray  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  of  paltonil  nations,  ol  the  favages  of  Canada,  and  of  all  barbarous 
races,  whole  religion  is  liiuiile,  who  have  but  iew  laws,  and  maintain  but  little  conunu- 
nication  with  any  other  people. 

3  s  2  Hence 
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Hence  It  is  that  the  Greeks  anJ,  Romans,  in  the  happy  periods  of  their  repuhh'cs, 
ahnoil  entirely  ilcvoted  to  tlie  love  of  their  country,  liberty  and  fame;  inhabiting  a 
coiilincd  f'p.'.ce,  where  the  intiiicncc  of  climate  was  every  where  nearly  alike;  ai\d  eMch 
takin;^  a  part  more  or  1.1s  acUve  in  the  government ;  might  be  generally  defcribed  by 
the  fame  lineaments. 

Iknce  that  among  modern  nutioiis,  the  F.n.'jifn,  Swifs  and  Dutcli,  would  be  nearer 
this  uniioin.ity ;  the  full  from  that  univerlal  inquietude  which  fixes  their  attention  upon 
govcrnnient,  whofe  operations  are  fubmitted  to  their  infpection,  Irom  their  iniular  fuua- 
tion  which  lits  them  gtnerally  for  navi^uion  anil  the  fpeculatlons  of  maritime  com- 
nurce;  and  from  tliat  national  pride  which  is  irt  fome  meafure  jultilied  by  their  domi- 
nion of  the  fea,  but  feebly  contellcd  anywh.ere.  I'he  Swifs  from  their  ^geographical  po- 
fition,  which  until  lattlv  rendered  them  pallive  fpectatorsot  the  troubles  of  Europe.  The 
Dutch,  who,  in  i'pite  of  the  lligiit  uilierenccs  which  before  thefe  late  conunoiions  exiiled 
between  the  modes  of  government  in  ufe  throughout  their  fevcn  provinces,  had  all  of 
them  a  point  of  union  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  in  the  nature  of  their  terrhory, 
in  their  htuation  on  the  banks  of  (eas  and  canals,  whence  mull  necelfarily  refuit  an  uni- 
formity of  occupations,  tafte,  and  even  of  paflions. 

But  who  can  flatter  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  good  portrait  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  French  nations  ?  What  a  difference  between  the  climates,  pro- 
dudtions,  employments,  laws  and  language  of  one  province  and  thofe  of  another  I 
"Who  would  apply  to  an  inhabitant  of  Wellphalia  the  defcription  of  a  Saxon  or  an  Auf- 
trian ;  that  of  a  Neapolitan  to  a  Venetian ;  or  that  of  a  Fleming  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Languedoc  ? 

1  he  Spaniards  are  in  the  fame  fituation  as  thefe  three  nations.  There  are  in  the  in- 
habitants of  their  chief  provinces  fuch  linking  differences  of  climate,  manner,  language, 
habits,  character,  and  even  exteiior  form,  that  the  portrait  of  a  Galician  would  more 
refemble  a  native  of  Auvergne  than  a  Catalonian,  and  that  of  an  Andalufian  a  Gafcon 
more  than  a  Caflilian.  If  the  Spaniards  ever  had  charat^teriflic  marks,  applicable  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  their  peninfula,  it  was  when  the  Arabians,  by  ellablilhing  them- 
felves  in  the  nation,  had  ftampcd  it  with  a  particular  imprcffion,  and  notwithllanding 
the  different  caufcs  which  kept  them  feparate  from  it,  communicated  a  part  of  their 
manners,  their  noble,  grand,  and  even  Ibnutimes  coloffal  ideas  ;  their  talle  for  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  every  thing  of  which  traces  are  flill  found  in  the  provinces  where 
they  molUy  refidcd.  'J  hen  it  was  that  the  high  idea  the  Spaniards  entertained  of  their 
nation,  and  which  wasjuflified  by  circumllances,  appeared  in  their  perfons ;  and  gave 
th  m  all  a  rcfemblance  to  the  defcription  of  the  prefent  day,  when  reprcfenfed  grave, 
auflerc,  generous,  and  breathing  nothing  but  war  and  adventures.  It  was,  in  fme, 
when  in  their  general  ademblies,  which  they  called  Corics,  all  took  a  part,  more  or 
lef.  adive,  in  the  government ;  direi^ling  or  watching  its  operations,  and  feeling  more 
ftrongly  than  at  prifent,  that  patriotifm  which  at^ts  lo  powerfully  upon  the  opinions, 
affettions,  and  manners,  of  thufe  whom  it  animates. 

But  thefe  three  caules  of  uniformity  in  national  charadler  have  almoft  entirely  dif- 
appeared,  and  left  the  Spaniards  more  fubject  to  the  inlluence  of  climate,  and  the  laws 
and  productions  of  their  diffcicnt  provinces;  fo  that  to  delcribe  them  in  tht.ir  prdent: 
flate,  they  fliould  be  divided  into  Cafiilians,  Catalonians,  Arragonefe,  Navarrians, 
Andalufians,  and  Allurians,  and  to  each  of  thefe  people  fliould  be  afligned  a  particular 
portrait  ;  a  difficuf  and  di!agreeable  talk,w  hich  could  never  be  completed  without  alinoll 
continually  plating  the  exciption  by  the  fide  of  the  rulej  in  which  it  would  be  fcarceiy 
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poffible  to  be  exa£l  without  defcending  to  minutenefs,  to  be  jufl  without  being  fevered 
or  an  culogift  without  appearing  to  flatter. 

However,  this  revolution  has  not  been  fo  complete  as  not  to  leave  many  features,, 
by  which  the  whole  Spanidi  nation  may  flill  be  kn  .  A  part  of  its  manners  have 
furvivcd  the  event  liy  which  they  were  changed.  The  influence  of  its  climate  has  been 
modified,  but  not  deib-oyed.  In  many  refpeds  the  provinces  have  the  fame  form  of 
government.  The  coin-t  of  an  abfolute  monarch  is  fl.ill  the  center  of  all  their  good 
wilhes  and  affedions.  xVll  the  modern  Spaniards  profefs  the  fame  religion.  In  lite- 
rature they  preferve  flill  the  fame  tafl:e,  and  copy  the  fame  models.  In  fome  inftances 
they  have  retained  a  rofemblance  to  their  anceflors,  and  this  is  what  I  fliall  endeavour 
to  point  out. 

At  that  period  when  Spain  difcovered  and  conquered  the  New  World,  when  not  con- 
tented with  reigning  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  flie  agitated  and  convulfed  the  other 
by  her  intrigues  or  military  enterprizes ;  the  Spaniards  were  intoxicated  with  that  na- 
tional pride  which  appeared  in  the  exterior  of  their  perfons,  in  their  gcftures,  language 
and  writings.  As  there  was  then  fome  reafon  for  this,  it  gave  them  an  air  of  grandeur 
which  was  pardoned  by  thole  whom  it  failed  to  infpire  with  refpcft.  But  by  a  concur- 
rence of  unfortunate  circumftances  this  fplendour  is  no  more,  and  the  aflfuming  man- 
ners which  it  palliated  have  furvived  its  eclipfe.  The  Spaniard  of  the  fixteenth  century 
has  diAippeared,  but  his  malk  remains.  Hence  that  exterior  of  high  fpirit  and  gravity 
by  which  he  is  at  prefent  diftinguiftied,  and  which  have  frequently  recalled  to  my  recoU 
leftion  two  lines  of  one  of  our  poets  on  the  fubjed  of  original  fin,  notwithfl:anding 
the  confequences  of  which  the  fublime  flation  man  was  intended  to  fill  is  ftill  eafy  to  be 
known. 

C'eft  du  haut  de  fon  trone  un  roi  precipitc, 
Qiii  garde  fur  fun  fiont  un  trait  de  majellc  •. 

The  modern  Spaniard  ftill  preferves  in  his  air  and  gefture  the  marks  of  his  ancient 
greatnefs.  Whether  he  fpeaks  or  writes,  his  expreflions  have  an  exaggerated  tura 
which  comes  near  to  bombaft.  He  has  an  exalted  idea  of  his  nation  and  of  himfelf, 
and  exprefles  it  without  the  lead  difguife  of  art.  His  vanity  does  not  fhew  itfelf  off 
with'  thofe  pleafant  exaggerations  which  provoke  laughter  rather  than  anger,  and  which 
characterife  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  France.  When  he  boalls  •  it  is 
gravely,  with  all  the  pomp  of  language.  In  a  word,  the  Spaniard  is  a  Gafcon  who  hat 
put  on  the  bitjkhu 

1  am  neverthelefs  much  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  the  language  may 
alfo  be  one  reafon  for  this  pompjus  llyle.  The  Spaniards  have  not  only  adopted  many 
wo;cds  and  expreflions  from  the  Arabic,  but  their  language  is  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
witii  the  oriental  fpirit  which  the  Arabians  naturalized  in  Spain.  This  is  found  in  all 
the  produilioiis  of  Spanifli  imagination,  in  works  of  piety,  in  comedies  and  novels. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  found  philofophy,  fince  by 
every  thing  being  carried  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  accumulation  of  images  round  the 
mcft  fiinple ideas,  and  by  favouring  whatever  borders  upon  the  wonderful,  the  fanduary 
of  truth  is  furrounded  with  illufion  and  rendered  as  it  vvere  inacceflible. 

Rut  the  loftinefs  of  the  Spaniard,  which  would  be  noble  were  it  more  moderate,  and  that 
gravity  which  always  awes,  and  fometimcs  repels,are  compenfated  by  very  ellimable  quali- 
ties, or  are  rather  the  fource  oF  thofe  qualities.  Individual  as  well  as  national  pride, elevates 
the  mind  and  guards  it  againfl:  meannefs ;  and  fuch  is  the  eft'ed  of  Spanilh  haughtinefs. 


*  ]  k  ie  a  King  precipitated  from  liis  throne,  who  (llll  preferves  on  his  brow  fome  features  of  naajelly. 
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In  Spain  there  are  vices  and  crimes  as  well  as  In  other  countries ;  but  in  general  they  bear 
this  national  charadcriftic.  It  is obfervable  in  the  nuill  obfcure  clalVes,  in  dungeons,  and 
even  under  rags  and  niifery.  It  balances,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  genius  of  tho  language, 
which  is  naturally  dift'ufe,  and  in  which  the  ear  fooms  lo  be  gratificil  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  fonorous  words,  frequently  miftaking  multiplied  exprellions  for  a  iupor  • 
abundance  of  ideas.  Loftinefs  is  commonly  laconic  ;  it  difdains  detail  and  loves  enig- 
matical exprolTions,  becaufe  they  arc  concife  ;  leaving  room  for  thought,  and  fometimes 
for  conjecture.  Hence  is  it  that  the  fame  Spaniards  who,  when  their  imagination  i^s  in 
the  Icall  warmed,  difplay  all  the  luxury  c;  their  language,  are  pithy  when  tlieir  mind 
is  calm.  Of  this  I  might  give  a  hundr.d  examples,  but  I  fliall  mention  only  two.  I 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  to  a  Spaniard  of  Jic  louefl:  clafs,  and  found  hiin  with  a  fcrious 
countcn;mce  carcHinga  little  child.  1  alkcd  him  if  he  wore  tiie  fatlicr  ?  A  Frcnciiman 
of  the  fame  rank  would  have  modeflly  aufwcrnl.  Yes,  Sir;  or,  at  Icall,  I  bcli;.'ve  lo ; 
adding  much  more  on  the  fubjecl  than  I  might  wifli  to  hear.  llio  Caliilian,  witliout 
dilhirlMUg  himfclf,  or  even  receiving  my  queftion  v.iih  a  fmilc,  aiifwered  me  coldly: 
'"  bcu-as  born  in  rty  houfc^'  and  immediately  turned  the  dircourfcto  I'omc  otiicr  fubj-'cl. 
Another  example  of  their  Spartan  fhortncfs  wasartorded  me  by  a  French  traveller.  lie 
met  on  his  entrance  into  Callile  with  a  fliepherd,  who  was  driving  a  Hock  of  fliecp. 
Defirous  of  learning  what  gave  its  cxquifite  quality  to  the  Spanilb  wool.  Frenchman- 
like, he  loaded  him  with  queftions,  and  alked  in  a  breath  —  If  his  I'l/ck  belonged  to 
that  dillrift?  what  they  lived  upon  ?  if  he  was  travelling  ?  whcic  he  came  from? 
whither  he  was  going  ?  what  period  of  the  year  he  began  his  journey  ?  and  when  he  re- 
turned ?  The  fhepherd,  liltening  patiently  to  his  volume  of  queltionS;,  anfwered  him 
coolly:     aqtii  naccn  ;  aqui  paccn  ;  aqui  viucrcn  ;*    and  continued  on  his  way. 

This  gravity,  which  is  proverbial,  is  yet  very  wide  of  wliat  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  ;  in  fact  it  excludes  in  the  Spaniards  what  we  call  affability.  They  do  not  anticipate, 
but  wait  for  you.  But  this  aultere  covering  frequently  conceals  a  good  and  benevolent 
mind,  which  the  lead  examination  may  diilinguilli.  Strangers  to  the  unmeaning  hy- 
pocrify  of  French  politenefs,  the  Spaniards  are  Iparing  >^*"  profeflions.  Their  fmile  of 
benevolence  is  not  merely  a  courtefy,  for  their  heart  in  common  opens  with  their 
features.  How  oitcn  have  I  been  repulfcd  by  the  exterior  of  a  Spaniard,  remaining  a 
long  time  without  being  able  to  conquer  my  repugnance,  which  was  all  that  was  ne- 
cefl'ary,  to  find  in  lum,not  anaffeded,  but  a  real  complaifance  ;  not  that  obliging  man- 
ner which  promil.s,  but  that  which  grants  !  The  Spaniards  are,  perhaps,  in  want  of 
that  urbanity,  which  is  the  relult  ot  what  we  call  a  refined  education,  but  which  too 
frequently  fcrvcs  as  a  covering  to  falfehood  and  difdain.  They  fupply  this  by  that  un- 
alFcded  franknefs  and  good  nature,  which  announces  and  inlpires  confidence. 

The  great  among  them  have  no  i/i^^nify,  if  by  that  word  be  meant  a  circumfpection 
that  fears  to  provoke  fandliarity,  and  which  looks  lei's  for  alleclion  than  refpcct ;  they 
make  no  mortifying  diltindionof  claffcs,  nor  diidain  to  lonn  connedions  among  thole 
beneath  them  in  rank.  They  have  nc)  longer  among  them  a  Duke  of  Alba,  a  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  and  a  Peneranda,  whole  charadcrs,  difplayed  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  propagate  the  idea  Hill  entertained  of  the  imperious 
haughtinels  of  theSpanifli  nobility  of  the  firft  rank,  at  leallit  is  no  longer  of  the  tklcrip- 
tion  it  was  then.  If  lome  havc.,ilill  prefervt^d  the  traces  of  it,  in  them  it  is  leis  haughti- 
nefs  than  coolnefs,  timidity,  and  embarralTment. 

•  "  T^tre  they  were  born,  here  tiicy  (iti,   and  hire  thty  die."  After  the  Si>aHiflj  f^tHiion  it  h  a  metrical 
reply  of  iomt  beauty 
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Not  but  there  are  grandees  among  them,  and  otii  ,  who,  \vi 
deem  themfelvcs  dclcended  from  an  equally  illulhit  us  on^^iu ;  who  01 
opinion  of  their  rare,  and  manifcft  it  upon  certain  occufions,  particiilai 
fence  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  place  ihemfelves  on  a  footing  with  ilii  m. 
tutoicmctii,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  before,  is  an  evident  pnmf  of  iK  , 
ftantly  exilKs;  but  this  loftinefs  difappcars  among  tliem  when  addrelVed  I  y  i 
who  folicit  favours:  and  is  entirely  lolt  at  court.  Hero  their  dignity  frequently  (loops, 
even  to  meannel's.  Defpotil'ni,  notwithllantling  the  cloathing  of  benignity  in  which  lor 
this  century  pall  it  has  been  uniformly  clad,  feems  to  overpower  it  by  its  weight  and 
make  it  alnioft  contemptitile.  Stationed  in  its  prefence,  the  nobles  meet  with  nothing 
but  tirefomenefs,  and  abafemeiit,  and  have  not  fpirit  enough  to  feek  by  a  removal  for 
amufement  and  independence.  Much  more  truly  may  it  be  faid  of  them  as  was  formerly 
of  the  nobles  of  France  —  "  They  might,  if  they  would,  be  little  fovei'eigns  on  their 
own  eflates,  tli.  y  prefer  being  lacqueys  at  court."  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very 
rare  and  are  conlcquently  noticed.  There  are  however  fome  who  prove  that  they  ftel, 
if  not  the  dignity  of  their  being,  at  lead  that  of  their  race.  I  liave  noticed  fome  who 
of  their  own  accord  banifh  themfclvts  for  fome  time  from  court,  and  prefer  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  difgrace  to  the  (hame  of  a  mean  condefccnfion  ;  and  others  bold 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  fomewhat  fliarp  repartees.  One  of  thefe  who  was  mofl  inti- 
mate with  the  reigning  iovercign,  when  he  was  but  Prince  of  Afturias,  is  remarkably 
fliort  of  ftatue.  The  prince  was  continually  joking  with  him  about  i'.  One  day,  tired 
of  having  himfelf  continually  called  little  he  repHed  with  great  coolnefs,  and  was  heard 
without  anger — Segnor,  en  mi  cafa  me  llatuan  grancfc.  Sire,  at  home  they  call  me  great. 

The  wives  of  the  grandees  feem  to  have  preferved  more  of  the  ftiffnefs  that  is  attri- 
buted to  the  nobility  of  Spain  than  any  others.  It  is  impoiiible  for  mortals  to  be  tnore 
cold,  more  grave,  or  more  infipid,  than  the  greater  part  of  thefe  noble  ladies  j  there 
are,  however,  live  or  fix  w  ho  do  not  participate  in  thefe  attributes  ;  I  fliall  not  mention 
their  nanus,  as  1  fliould  be  unwilling  to  fow  diireution  among  th  ife  beauties,  whole 
charms  are  the  moft  pleafing  ornanient  of  the  court. 

In  other  refpeds,  this  gravity  Icrves  but  as  z  veil  in  porfons  of  every  clals  to  cheer- 
fulnefs,  which  needs  but  to  be  excited.  To  prove  this,  1  fliai!  not  have  recourfe  to  the 
Sp  iiiiih  theatres,  where  buifooneries  are  fo  well  received  ;  this  would  rather  be  an  ar- 
gument againlt  my  alVertion,  becaufe  it  has  been  remarked, that  thi  atric;d  reprefentations, 
in  nations  famous  for  their  gaitty,  are  more  ferious  than  thole  of  a  dillerent  com- 
plexion ;  as  it  the  mind  were  mult  delighted  with  thofe  emotions  moll  oppofite  to  its 
habitual  (late. 

But  in  order  fo  judge,  whether  or  not  the  Spaniards  have  the  vivacity  I  attribute 
to  ihem,  take  them  ill  iheir  colunier,  where  they  are  at  their  cafe  ;  tl!<?ir  repaHs,  even 
bjiore  the  vapours  of  the  food  and  wine  have  aded  on  the  brain  ;  their  converfations 
then  abound  in  fprightlinefs,  pleal'antry,  and  equivoque;  all  either  the  I-'giiimato  or  ille- 
gitimate oilspring  of  vivacity  ;  and  afterwards  determine  \vhethor  thiy  be  not  more 
open,  and  huuii.ur  better  fupported  than  in  French  Ibeicties.  Undouhit-dly  he  will 
fay,  that  this  vivacity  is  too  noify,  and  not  courteous.  But  Ibul  befal  that  delicacy 
W'liich  encourages  tirefome  infipidity.  Let  this  chjerluhicfs,  however,  be  or  not  ba 
condemiied  by  the  caprice  of  lalhion,  it  docs  not  the  lei's  exilh  becaufe  our  p^c■aJic^.■s 
arc  different. 

iSii.  aar  obllrvations  may  be  made  on  other  defecls  with  which  the  Spaniard;;  are  re« 
pr.  ached.  If  1  have  not  quite  ablolved  them  from  the  charge  of  idlcnel's,  1  aflert  a'.;;aia 
that  it  is  the  confequence  yf  tranficnt  circumllanccs  xvlacii  will  difap]>.ar  with  ihem.   In 
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fad,  when  \vc  wltiicfs  the  atflivity  which  appears  upon  the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  through- 
cut  the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the  mountains  of  liilcay,  and  every  wliere  in 
fliorr,  where  iiKJulli-y  is  enconrai^ed,  and  eommcKlities  li.ive  an  ealy  and  certain  falc ; 
when,  on  the  otiur  hand,  we  ohlerve  the  laborious  life  of  the  muleteers  and  calcllioros, 
who  coiwatjeoiillv  lead  their  nudes  and  drive  their  carriages  throu;;h  the  moU  dangerous 
roads;  the  hiiih.indnien,  who,  in  the  plniiis  ot  La  Manclia  and  Aiulaliilia,  become 
hardy  by  their  l.ibours  in  the  field,  and  whieli  labmir,  the  nature ot  the  foil,  the  diilance 
of  their  dweilin;^,  and  the  heat  ot  ihe  molt  burnlnc;  climate  in  I'.urope,  render  far  more 
painful  than  in  other  countries  ;  when  we  coiifuler  the  nundur  of  (Jjlieians  and  Aitii- 
rianswho,  like  our  Auvergnacsand  Limouliiis,  feek  far  oft"  from  home  their  How  and 
painful  means  of  fubfillence  ;  in  (horf,  when  we  perceive  that  tlie  idlentis  with  which 
the  Spaniards  are  reproached,  is  principally  limited  to  the  boumiaries  of  th.jtwo  Callilef, 
that  is,  to  thofe  pans  of  Spain  which  are  the  molt  unprovided  with  roads,  canals,  and 
r.avigabic  rivers,  and  mod  dilhint  Irom  the  lea  ;  it  is  but  iult  to  conclude,  that  this 
vice  is  not  an  indelible  (tain,  nor  a  general  characteriitic  of  the  Spanilh  nation. 

They  have  another  defcd  which  borders  clofelv  upon  idlenels;  this  is  llownefs;  and 
from  this  it  would  lie  more  dilHcult  to  exculpate  the  Spaniards.  It  mull,  caiuiiuly  fpeak- 
ing,  be  allowed,  that  knowledge  penetrates  but  very  gradually  in  iSpain.  In  political 
nieafures,  war,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  government,  nay,  even  in  the  ronnnon 
occurrences  of  life,  when  other  naticms  aft,  they  (till  deliberate.  Miftrultful  and  cir- 
cumfpetf,  they  fail  in  as  many  alfairs  from  flownefs,  as  others  from  precipitation.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  their  lively  imagination  feems  ot  a  nature  to  be  irritated 
by  delay.  But  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  there  is  no  fmgle  quality  which  is  not  fre- 
quently modified  by  a  contrary  one,  and  in  the  Oruirgle,  the  triumph  is  ever  on  the  fide 
to  which  the  mind  is  moft  forcibly  diipofed  by  the  circumitanceof  the  moment.  Uhus 
the  Spaniard,  naturally  cool  and  deliberate  when  nothing  extraordin.iry  actuates  him,  is 
inflamed  to  cnthufiafm,  if  his  pride,  refentment,  or  any  i>i  the  pallions  which  compofe 
his  character,  be  awakitied,  whether  by  iiifult  or  oppofiiion.  And  his  nation,  appa- 
rently the  moit  grave,  phlegmatic  and  How  in  Kurupe,  fumetimes  becomes  one  of  the 
moll  violent  when  incidents  dellroy  its  habitual  calm  and  leave  it  to  the  empire  of  the 
imagination.  The  moft  dangerous  animals  arc  not  thofe  which  are  moft  prone  to  agita- 
tion. The  afpcd  of  the  lion  is  grave  as  his  pace  ;  his  motions  are  not  without  an  ob- 
ject ;  his  roarings  not  in  vain.  Let  bis  quiet  be  unmolefted,  he  cheriflies  filence  and 
piace  ;  but  let  him  be  provoked,  you  fee  his  mane  erecf  ;  his  eye  b:il!s  glow  with  fire ; 
you  hear  his  hollow  roar ;  and  acknowlege  the  lord  of  the  foreft. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  parody  to  infinuate  that  Spain  is  the  lion  of  Europe*,  which, 
however,  was  the  cafe  in  h^rrner  times.  1  fimply  mean  to  maintain,  that  in  her  is  evidenc- 
ri  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  nation,  that  qualities  apparently  irreconcileabie  may  be 
united  in  the  lame  character :  Inch  as  violence  and  tardinefs,  cool  gravity  and  extrcire 
irafcibility.  This  mixture  is  vilil)le  in  two  of  his  principal  afhdions,  his  courage  and 
devotion.  With  an  appearance  of  equal  calmnels  in  each,  the  one  in  the  character  of 
the  Spaniard  hulls  into  lury,  the  other  into  faiiaticifm.  Not  in  me  will  thofe  excellls 
fo  frequrntiy  ridiculous,  and  at  times  atrocious,  into  which  he  is  had  by  his  wrong  con- 
ceived attachn.cnt  to  religion,  not  in  me  will  they  meet  an  advocate;  nor  at  the  fame 
time  will  I  in  anyway  attempt  to  lelfen  the  pretenfions  to  efteem  which  are  the  natural 
right  of  his  undilputtd  courage. 

On  the  contrary  1  will  allow  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Spaniards  of  the  prc- 
fent  day,  the  nation  is  religioufly  credulous  and  attached  to  the  mummery  of  the  church, 
in  one  word  that  it  is  juftly  accufed  of  fuperftition.     It  may  even  be  laid,  anil  the  ob- 
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fervation  be  taken  in  its  full  fonle,  that  this  disfigured  baihrd  fifter  of  religion  has 
continued  almoft  uninterruptedly  cither  in  poiTeffiou  of  the  throne,  or  hovering  round 
the  coil  It.  She  reigned  conilantly  in  conjundion  with  the  weak  and  fickly  Charles  II. 
She  Wiis  a  copartner  with  Philip  V.,  a  good  and  virtuous  monarch  but  deftitute  of 
cnpnjy,  pious  and  fincere  but  ever  in  the  extreme.  And  notwithflanding  the  tafte  for 
fplendor  and  pleafure,  which' charadcrized  Ferdinand  VI.  {[\c  ftill  was  his  colleague. 
Lefs  rigid  towards  thefe  three  fovcreigns  and  their  fuccefibr  than  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubjects,  fhe  yet  Iheltered  them  from  all  pravity  of  manners ;  and  fo  much  fo 
that  the  rare  phenomenon  was  prefented  to  the  world  of  a  Cuccellion  of  feveial  kings 
whu  never  fought  lor  enjoyment  in  the  arms  of  a  miltrcfs. 

As  to  Charles  HI.,  fimplo  in  his  manners,  exemplarily  regular  in  his  private  life, 
fcrupuloully  jufl:  even  in  matters  of  policy,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  well  in  words  as 
in  deed;:,  he  always  paid  his  tribute  to  fuperllition. 

It  particularly  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  Januar'ns,  whofe  motto  is 
in  f anguine  fadiis,  to  place  implicit  credence  in  the  liquefadion  of  the  blood  of  that 
Neapolitan  faint.  An  occafion  once  ofl'ered  of  his  manifefling  the  blind  belief  which 
he  had  of  this  prodigy.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  while  he  reigned  at  Naples  the 
miracle  was  all  at  once  at  a  ftand.  'I'he  holy  phial  was  Ihook  in  vain.  Long  was  the 
caufe  of  it  fought  for,  at  laft  it  was  found.  It  mud  be  obiervcd  that  the  phial  is  kept 
within  the  flirine  of  the  faint,  but  on  one  fide,  and  fcparated  by  a  partition  from  his 
tomb.  A  tradition  cxifted  at  Naples  that  in  order  to  caufe  the  blood  to  preferve  its 
liquid  ftate,  not  the  fmalleft  communication  mull  exift  between  the  body  of  St.  Januarius 
and  his  miraculous  blood.  Now  upon  examining  the  tomb  minutely,  a  chink  was 
found  in  the  partition  which  feparated  the  tomb  from  the  phial.  The  damaged  divi- 
fion  was  hereupon  quickly  repaired,  and  immediately  the  blood  became  as  liquid  as  be- 
fore—  Let  who  will  explain  this  wonder.  One  cannot  however  relufe  it  credit,  for,  as 
Lafontaine  obfcrves  "  Kings  never  tell  a  lie,"  and  of  Charles  III.  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  might  this  be  truly  faid. 

This  prince  took  delight  in  relating,  perhaps  a  ftill  more-  flrange  event.  The  reader- 
may  poifibly  recollect  the  danger  which  he  ran  in  1744,  when  an  Auftrian  army,  com- 
manded by  Lobkowitz,  proceeded  to  Naplas,  with  a  vfew  of  dethroning  Don  Carlos, 
(himfelf,)  and  the  good  fortune  he  had  of  efcaping  at  the  battle  of  Velletri.  The  fuc» 
cefs  of  the  day,  according  to  the  prince,  was  owing  to  a  battery  of  cannon,  fortunately 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  (treet,  through  which  the  Aulbians  w.Teto  proceed  to  feize  him. 
The  battery  played  upon  them  fo  elticacioufly,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
take  another  road,  lofing  not  only  their  prey,  but  the  victory  as  well.  At  the  clofe 
of  the  battle.  His  Majeily  made  enquiry,  what  faithful  and  well-informed  fubjeft  he 
had  to  thank  for  the  difpofition  of  thefe  protecting  cannon.  He  was  fought  for  with 
avidity  throughout  the  army,  and  a  great  reward  was  promifed  him.  Nobody  ap- 
peared. Hence  Don  Carlos,  and  thofe  who  were  with  him,  doubted  not  an  inftant, 
that  the  Almighty  himfelf  had  placed  the  battery  there  ;  and  this  belief  Charles  HI.  car. 
ried  with  him  to  the  tomb. 

His  faith,  in  the  immaculate  conception,  was  confecrated  by  an  order  which  he  in- 
flituted,  to  which  he  gave  that  title.  He  left  his  virtues  to  his  fucceffor  for  an  inheri- 
tance, without  forgetting  among  the  number,  that  firft  of  theological  virtues,  which 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  ncceflary  attributes  of  thofe  monarchs,  called  for  dillinftion's 
fake  moft  catholic. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  Kings  fo  pious  as  thefe  mud  ncceilarily  be  fur- 
rounded  by  fervunts,   and  have  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of  fubjeds,  animated  with 
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the  fame  zeal  for  religion,  and  whatever  relates  thereto  ;  and  fo  fiir  jufdce  mud  be 
done  the  Spanilh  nobility,  vJie  muiilters,  and  generals,  to  fay  that,  in  this  refpeift,  for  by 
much  the  greater  part,  they  Ih-ive  to  conform  with  their  augull  model.  There  are  few 
among  the  great  but  what  pollefs  relics  among  their  jewels  }  or  who  ever  fail  to  attend 
at  matrins  to  chaunt  their  anihem  to  the  vir^',in. 

Of  Galvez,  (wlioin  no  one  can  cliarge  witli  poffefling  a  weak  mind,)  I  have  heard 
it  related,  that  he  was  a  witncfs  to  the  following  fact.  Being  once  at  Seville,  he  had 
the  felicity  to  behold  the  body  of  St.  Ferdinauil.  The  air  of  lei'enity  which  was  fpread 
over  his  features  fo  forcibly  infpircd  devotion,  that  none  could  withiland  its  intluencc. 
An  Englifliman,  who  was  among  the  fpcdators,  and  who  previoully  had  been  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  fpeak  in  the  lighted  manner  oi  theceremoni.iit.  of  the  Ronran  catholic  faith, 
wasfo  muchafilcled  by  the  venerable  afpeCt  of  tiK-  laint,  that  heburd  into  tears  in  the 
miJd  of  the  church,  immediately  became  converted,  and  was  afterwards  among  the 
mod:  devout.  —  The  fame  miniiter  once  alfo  related  before  me,  that  whtn  he  was  at 
IVlexico,  he  faw  the  corpfe  of  the  rtrit  bilhop  ot  Guadaiaxara,  who  died  infandiiuiis  od'jrc. 
His  body  was  preferved  irom  corruption  ;  drell  in  hisepifccpal  robes,  he  feemed  to  be 
wrapt  in  peaceful  (lumber.  At  that  time  his  beatirication  was  in  courfe  of  dif- 
ruflion  ;  and  certainly  "  there  was,"  faid  he,  "  ample  reafon  for  it.  His  whole  life  had 
been  a  tiil'ue  of  miiacles.  Do  but  judge.  Before  he  was  called  to  the  bifhoprick, 
he  was  councillor  of  audience  at  Guadaiaxara.  A  criminal  procefs  was  inlUtuted  be- 
fore this  tribunal.  'llie  accufed  vas  judged  worthy  of  death,  and  by  every  voice, 
even  by  that  of  the  future  bilhop,  the  culprit  was  fcntenced  to  die.  But  when  the 
condemnation  was  prefentcd  to  the  judges,  the  holy  man  pertinacioufly  refufed  to 
fign  it.  It  was  infiftid  that  he  Ihould.  At  length,  urged  fo  llrongly,  he  obferved,— 
"  bifliops  may  not  fign  a  fenrence  of  death."  "  But  you  are  not  a  bifliop,"  they  re- 
plied— "  I  f(-Hl  that  1  am,"  laid  he. — At  f.rllitwas  thought  his  brain  was  deranged.  They 
were  undeceived  when  fome  months  afterwards  they  learned,  that  on  the  very  day  of 
his  refufing  his  fignature,  the  Pope  had  made  him  Bifhop  of  Guadaiaxara." 

Are  more  general  evidences  neceOary  of  the  propenlity  of  the  Spaniards  to  fuperfli- 
tious  credulity  '■  It  may  be  recollcded  that  in  1 7X0  the  Spanifh  navy  experienced  a  vio- 
lent check  in  the  roads  of  Cadiz.  One  of  their  Iquadrons  was  furprized  by  Rodney,  and 
defeated  in  fpite  of  the  bravery  of  Langara.  Four  of  his  (hips  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  called  the  PhaniXy  tiie  Di,'r,^ciit,  the  Pririafs,  and  the  San  Domingo.  All  thofc  which 
efcaped  bore  the  names  of  ditliicnt  faints.  Ihe  people  did  not  fail  to  take  notice  of 
this,  ami  as  by  a  lingular  accident  the  San  Domingo  blew  up  at  the  inflant  of  its  being 
moored,  theyjaid  that  its  patron  chole  rather  to  fee  herpcriih  than  pafs  into  the  hands 
of  infidels. 

I  however  wifli  it  to  be  underflood  that  I  by  no  means  imagine  thcfe  remarks  were 
made  by  the  ofhcers  of  this  fquadron.  ^  Tiny  do  not  all  of  them  refcmble  Admiral 
Barcelo,  who  from  a  limple  liglitirman  atiaiiad  tlie  hightfl  Uation;,  in  the  navy,  and 
who  was  uled  to  fay  that  for  hij  part  bravery  was  no  virtue  in  him  becaufe  he  was  in- 
vulnerable; and  fljewing  his  Icapulaiy  would  obferve  ferioufly,  that  he  had  fecn  many 
a  bullet  while  coming  dired  towards  iiim  lum  on  one  fide  as  it  approached  tliis  talis- 
man. There  are  it  cannot  be  denied  among  all  the  different  clafTes  of  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion, people  who  are  credulous  in  this  way  to  the  moft  ridiculous  excefs.  But  what 
nationancitnt  or  modern  is  therewith  whom  the  fame  reproach  will  not  lay  ?  TheCJreekb? 
'J'he  Romans?  Their  hiilcriany,T'iutarch,  Li\y,  'i.icitus,  that  tmiiunt  philoliiphcr  So- 
crates, have  they  not  all  of  tliem  paid  this  tribute  to  human  weaknefs  r  And  was  the 
mind  of  I'alcul,  anionjj  the  luoli  nialauiiic  that  can  be  cited,  entirely  free  from  it  ? 
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As  for  Racine,  has  he  not  given  credit  to,  and  related  fome  of  the  miracles  which  hap- 
pened at  Port  Royal  ?  It  ir,  true,  the  Spaniards  at  the  prefent  epoch  are  more  fuperlti- 
tious  than  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  although  among  them  there  are  many,  who,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  their  different  education  by  iravcUing,  and  by  making  ufe  of  their  reafon, 
are  far  from  fharing  in  the  obloquy  ;  i' ly,  e\cn  among  the  clergy  I  have  met  with  num- 
bers, who  poflei's  very  clear  and  juft  ideas  of  true  religion. 

But  in  thofe  claflbs  in  which  education  is  negleftcd,  (and  fuch  are  numerous,)  the 
members  of  which  have  little  extcrn;d  communication,  and  few  means  of  acquiring  real 
knowledge,  fuperftition  and  finaticifm  arc  carried  to  a  far  greater  height  than  even  in 
Munders  or  Bavaria  ;  for  religion  every  where  taking  it;--  dye  from  the  character  of  indi. 
viiluals,  muft  noceflarily  have  ardent  followers,  in  a  nation  remarkable  for  a  lively  ima- 
gination, and  violent  paflions. 

This  mixture  of  ftrength  and  weaknefs  produces  even  at  prefent  effecls  diftrell- 
inrrly  whimfical.  At  Madrid  there  is  a  church,  in  which,  during  paiTion  week,  the  moll 
fiTvent  among  the  orthodox  affemble  in  an  obfcure  cell.  On  their  entrance,  long  cords 
are  diftributed  to  each,  'i'hey  ftrip  themfelves  naked  to  the  haunches ;  and  at  a  con'- 
certed  fignal  they  flog  each  other  with  luilicicnt  violence  to  draw  forth  ftreams  of  blood. 
'I'he  filence  obferved  during  this  barbarous  ceremony  is  only  interrupted  by  fighs  of  re- 
pentance, mingled  with  expreffions  of  pain.  I'he  greater  part  thus  make  a  truce  with 
their  licentious  Hving.  Unhappy  wretches !"  they  have  none  for  witnefs  to  their  volun- 
tary martyrdom,  but  God  and  their  confcience,  and  the  next  day  tiiey  lye  both  to  one 
and  the  other.  They  have  rcfolution  fuflicient  to  punifli  themfelves,  they  have  not 
enough  to  reform  their  life ;  fo  that  all  this  cruel  fupertlition  is  labor  fpcnt  in  vain. 

The  capital,  in  courfe,  does  not  enjoy  this  privilege  exclufively.  In  fome  provinces  the 
fun  (hines  on  ihefe  focnes.  A  man  of  great  credibility  alTures  me,  that  he  was  once  prefent 
in  a  town  of  Ellremadura,  at  the  following  event.  He  had  acquaintance  in  this  place  with 
a  young  lady  of  the  mildelt  manners,  of  an  amiable  and  lively  difpofition,  a  perfon  adorned 
with  all  the  charms  of  her  age  and  her  fex.  He  had  gone  to  fee  her  on  a  good  Friday, 
and  found  her  with  a  finding  countenance,  drefled  entirely  in  white.  He  alked  her  the 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  apparel,  on  a  day  fet  apart  for  mourning  and  penitence.  You 
Ihall  fee,  was  her  reply.  It  was  at  the  very  inftant  that  the  difciplinarians  were  to  pafs  by 
the  quarter  where  he  Itood.  She  feemed  to  wait  for  them  with  impatience;  at  length  they 
drew  nigh.  She  advances  to  the  window  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  open. 
Th(>  penitents  halt  and  begin  their  cxercife.  In  an  inltant,  her  fnowy  robe  is  covered 
with  the  blood  that  fpouts  from  their  mangled  fhoulders.  She  feemed  to  be  delighted 
at  the  fight  of  her  robe,  befprinkled  with  this  roCy  fliower,  and  the  motive  of  her  white 
drefs  explained  itfelf  at  once.  I  will  fuppofe,  for  an  inftant,  that  gallantry  had  its  part  in 
this  mlmickry  of  penitence  ;  that  the  lover  of  the  young  lady  was  among  the  number  of 
th',>  fl«;;ellifts.     Yet,  docs  the  fcene  therefore  appear  lefs  whimfically  barbarous  ? 

'i'helt'  are  fome  iamples  of  Spanilh  devotion ;  but  it  is  not  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, that  it  is  carried  to  fucli  an  extreme  ot  folly.  The  enlightened,  among  the 
Spaniards,  whofenu  mbcr  t'aily  encreafes,  are  hurt  at  feeing  it  fo  deeply  rooted. 
VVithin  thefe  lait  years,  un>ler  the  reign  of  the  pious  Charles  III.  fome  filutary  reforms 
h.\\\'  heeia  attrinpti'd  wiih  luccets. 

Even  in  Muilrid,  a  gre;\t  number  of  thofe  proceflions  have  been  furprefled,  called 
rojhrios,  wliich  almoft  at  all  hours  of  the  day  were  palling  through  the  llreets  to  fome 
chiuxh  or  other,  the  members  of  them  chuunting  unintelligible  canticles  ;  ceremdnics 
tertainly  ulVlels  in  the  eyes  of  true  religion,  and  which  were  without  other  confcquence 
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than  that  of  wearying  p:\flonpers,  drawing  journeymen  from  their  occupation,  and  mo- 
thers from  their  domclHc  aft'air?. 

The  government  ivfifts  all  attempts  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  property  of  the  clcr;jy  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  inviolable. 
Tl)e  mifconduft  of  ihe  monks  and  interior  clergy  meets  with  condemnation,  and  fe- 
vcre  meafurts  arc  adopted  for  reprcHing  it. 

It  begins  to  be  felt,  that  a'diminution  of  the  prodigious  number  of  convents  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  regeneratioa  of  Spain. 

Such  are  the  fteps  taken  by  reafon  in  Spain  for  purifying  religion. 
On  the  oppofite  fide,  (for  I  hand  pledged  to  declare  nil,)  the  moil  inviolable  refpefl 
is  (hewn  to  the  meaneft  minillers  of  the  gofpel.  They  are  met  with  in  every  houfe,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  -Jilgif:,  under  whofe  flieltor  men  are  protected  h*om  the  anger  of 
both  man  and  God.  When  I  paflcd  through  Valencia  in  1793,  at  which  time  a  French- 
man  was  hold  in  detcftation,  fome  ladies  of  that  nation  owed  their  falety  to  the  inter- 
pofiiion  of  the  prielfs,  who  hadcncd  to  their  relief. 

People  (land  by  to  kt  them  pafs,  and  give  them  the  wall ;  and  oftentimes  on  meet- 
ing them,  perfons  of  the  highelt  rank  relpciftfully  kifs  their  hands. 

If  a  pried  be  met  with  on  foot,  who  (hould  be  carrying  the  viaticum,  you  are  obliged 
to  get  out  of  your  carriage  in  order  to  let  him  take  your  place,  accompanying  him  on 
foot  to  the  houfe  of  the  fick  perfon  ;  there  he  is  to  be  waited  for ;  and  when  his  odice 
is  finifhed,  he  is  to  be  efcorted  back  to  the  church  whence  he  came.  It  is  only  after 
this  that  you  obtain  repoifenion  of  your  carriage. 

If  the  holy  facrament  be  carried  any  where,  a  bell  is  ning  to  announce  it.  All  bufi. 
ncfs  then,  all  converfation  is  fulpended  ;  and  every  one  falls  on  his  knees  till  it  pafs  by. 
Hence  arifes  many  a  burlefque  Iccnc.  Mow  often  have  I  loon  the  play  inttnuptal  all 
at  once  by  the  found  of  the  holy  bell !  Specfbators,  aftors,  however  drell,  Moors,  Jews, 
Angels,  even  devils,  all  without  exception,  turn  towards  the  entrance  from  the  Ifreet, 
fall  on  one  knee,  and  remain  in  that  pollure  as  long  as  the  ibund  continues  to  be 
heard. 

At  the  doors  of  the  churches,  this  fingular  nr  tice  is  every  day  fecn  afiixed.  Hoy  fe 
J'cca  animos.     This  dny  fouls  arc  token  out  of  purgatory. 

Not  a  coachman,  who  mounts  his  box,  but  makes  firft  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and 
mutters  fome  prayers,  which  are  inllantly  fucceeded  by  fome  of  thofe  energetic  phrafes 
with  which  he  animates  his  courfers.  Frequently,  while  thus  employed  without,  his  maf- 
fer  within  the  coach  is  finging  an  anthcni  to  the  virgin,  although  very  likely  on  his  way 
to  fome  profane  amufemmt  j  fome  wits  have  even  informed  me,  that  if  on  mounting 
thedaircafe  they  (hould  chance  to  meet  a  rival  triar  by  the  way,  they  entreat  of  himab- 
folulion  before  hand  for  the  fins  they  are  abjut  to  commit. 

Refpeft  for  the  cloth  is  carried  lo  far  as  to  caufe  the  people  to  attribute  to  it  a  prc- 
fcrvative  virtue,  even  alter  death  :  in  confequenco,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  the  dead  buried  in  the  drtfs  of  a  monk,  and  be  thus  carried  to  their  lad  home,  with 
their  face  uncovered,  as  is  the  praflice  in  mult  parts  of  Spain.  'Ihe  Irancifcan  habit 
is  the  favorite  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  convents  belonging  to  this  order  have  a  ware- 
houfe,  and  tailors,  'Ipecially  fet  apart,  for  fupplyiug  this  pollhumous  wardrobe.  So 
great  a  demand  is  there  for  tliefe  drt  Ife?:,  that  a  llranger,  who  had  been  fome  inotilhs  at 
Madrid  without  being  informed  of  this  cuftom,  and  oblervii'g  none  but  apparent  Fran- 
cifcans  carried  to  the  tomb,  exprelTed  his  alloniflnnent  to  \\\  at  the  prodigious  nunx- 
ber  of  that  order  which  ihe  city  tnull  contain,  and  feriouUy  mkcd,  if  I  did  not  conceive, 
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from  the  immenie  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  among  them,  that  their  order* 
however  numerous  it  might  be,  mufl:  foon  become  extinft. 

The  drefs  of  the  convent  accompanies  the  Spaniard  to  the  tomb,  it  is  alfo  nearly 
his  earlied  clothing.  It  is  by  no  means  unulual  to  meet  with  little  monks  of  four  or 
iive  years  of  age,  playing  the  monkey  tricks  fo  common  to  that  age  in  the  ftreets.  Nor 
is  it  uncommon  for  the  parents,  whofe  llrange  inclination  is  manifefted  by  the  drefs  they 
give  them,  to  turn  up  the  tail  of  the  robe,  in  order  to  adminifter  paternal  correftion 
to  thele  innocent  creatures,  who  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  the  cloth  that  are  aftually 
fubmiited  to  difcipline. 

Certificates  of  having  regularly  attended  fonfefllon,  and  obferVed  the  precepts  of  the 
church  during  Eafter,  are  exacted  from  all  the  faithful,  whether  fubjet"l:s  of  the  realm, 
or  foreigners  ;  an  idle  meafure  in  iti'elf,  fince  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  obtain  thein 
without  fulfilling  ''  j  ceremonial  which  they  tellify  ;  for  they  are  fold  the  fame  as  any 
oiher  article  of  m  rchandizo,  and  women  of  the  town,  (who  here  have  numerous  vifi- 
tors,)ahnoll  always  irave  a  quantity  of  thofe  certificates  for  the  be.irer  to  fell,  which 
they  obtain  at  an  eafy  cxpence,  of  what  nature,  and  who  the  donors,  may  readily  be 
furmifed. 

Oni.'  of  the  mod  common  geftures  among  the  Spaniards  of  every  diftindion,  is  the 
fign  oF  the  crofs.  It  particularly  ferv  s  as  a  note  of  admiration  ac  )mpanied  by  the 
expreifion  of  the  word  Jefm.  At  every  flafli  of  lightening  they  repeat  the  fymbol  of 
falvation,  and  even  i*'  they  gape,  they  cxprefs  it  with  their  thumb  upon  the  mouth ;  in 
Ihort  their  every  motion  is  in  meafure  Itamped  with  the  mummery  of  devotion. 

If  a  perfon  enters  a  houfe,  unlefs  he  would  pais  for  a  heretic,  his  firfl:  exclamation 
mufl:  be:  ave  Maria  purijjma ;  to  which  there  is  always  the  refponle  oi  fin  piccado 
coicebida. 

Every  year  there  is  palled  on  the  church-gates  a  catalogue  of  fuch  books,  national 
and  foreign,  as  the  Holy  Office  has  thought  fit  to  profcribe,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. 

LalUy,  that  tribunal  juRly  enough  appreciated  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation,  is  yet 
in  efteem  with  the  greater  part.  It  yet  follows  the  fiime  formidable  ceremonial,  it  yet 
has  its  fpic3  even  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  fometimes  its  vit^iins,  &c.  &c. 

Let  the  truth  be  fpoken  out  however,  at  the  rifk  of  wounding  that  Itlf-love  fo  eafily 
offended  in  any  nation,  and  which  fo  genorally  is  fatisficd  with  nothing  (liort  of  eulogy. 
The  man  does  not  calumniate  who  fpeaking  of  Spain  defcribcs  it,  as  in  many  refpeits 
the  country  of  mummery,  fanaticifai  and  lupcrftition. 
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Chaj».  XI. — Continuation  nf  the  portrait  of  the  Spaniards. — 'Their  bravery. — Remains  of 
barharifni. — Their  patience  and  I'obriety. — Portraiture  of  their  women. — Their  dijfolute 
vuinners^  and  the  caiife  thereof. 

We  have  witncirod  the  indaeiico  of  the  charaftcr  and  education  of  the  Spaniards  of 
the  prtfcnt  day,  on  their  religious  principles,  let  ui.  now  examine  the  effect  they  havd 
un  their  courage. 

The  caiifcs  of  its  former  active  difplay  liavo,  for  ni:uiy  years,  palTcd  away.  The 
Moors  are  no  lunger  their  neighbour.-:,  whole  proximity  and  difference  of  faith,  ex- 
citing cor.tinually  mutual  jcaloufy  ;nul  Iratrcd,  gave  occalion  for  frequent  wars,  and 
numerous  opportunities  of  nourilhiu.';  and  dilplaying  the  national  prowcfs.  If  the 
Spaniard  appears  no  longer  liable  to  the  fame  decree  ot  fermentation,  if  he  fcem  a-lleep, 
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he  yet  may  bo  awakened  ;  the  leafl  fignal  in  h6i,  recalls  him  to  hinifelf.  His  fits  of 
I'oly  rage,  indeed,  are  ninth  more  rare.  The  period,  at  which  the  name  of  infidel  alone, 
was  enough  to  tranfport  him  to  fury  ;  that  period,  the  age  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  is 
happily  part.  Religious  intolerance,  if  it  be  not  entirely  correfled  in  Spain,  is  nr  leall 
accompanied  more  by  ridiculous  than  atrocious  forms ;  and  when  they  fight  with 
Muffblmcn,  they  combat  the  enemies  of  their  country,  rather  than  thofe  of  religion. 

'I'liey  even  begin  to  think  that  religion  may  allow  of  policy  to  treat  as  ufeful  neigh- 
bours, thofe  whom  they  have  been  accullomed  to  look  upon  as  irreconcileablo  enemies. 
In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  other  nations,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  philofophy,  tliough 
it  may  hive  been  How,  has  fenfibly  fofteneci  the  manners.  The  traces  of  ancient  bar- 
barity difappear  in  gradual  fuccellion. 

Aifallination  was  formerly  common  in  Spain.  Every  man  of  r(^fpedabiiity  had  his 
afl'aflins  at  command  j  which  were  hired  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  as  it  is  pretended- 
w  itnelfes  were  not  long  ago  in  fome  of  the  French  provinces.  This  dreadful  cuftom  was 
in  fome  meafure  the  confcquence  of  the  kind  of  weapon  then  in  ufc.  This  was  a  fpe- 
cics  of  triangular  poniard  which,  concealed  under  the  cloak,  was  drawn  forth  for  ven- 
geance in  the  moment  of  refentment.  A  ftroke  from  it  was  much  more  dangerous  than 
one  from  a  fword,  which  is  ufed  openly,  and  requires  fome  dexterity.  This  drtadful 
poniard  was  more  to  be  feared  than  tlic  common  one  known  by  the  name  of  rejo/!.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  perfidious  weapons  is  not  yet  entirely  abolillud,  and  furniflies  a  jult  ground 
for  the  charges  which  foreigners  bring  againft  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  fcldom  that  the  manners  of  a  people  are  correfted  by  violent  and  precipitate 
means.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  HI.  the  minifler,  Squiliaci,  made  the  fad  experiment, 
now  about  ftvcn-and-thirty  years  ago.  Dreit  in  a  long  cloak,  and  a  flouched  hat  pulled 
over  the  face,  a  man  with  difficulty  would  recognize  his  bell  friend  ;  a  drefs  like  this  in 
courfe  favoured  excefles,  and  particularly  fuch  as  endangered  the  fafety  of  the  citizen. 
In  order  to  aboliih  the  ufe  of  them  in  Madrid,  he  had  recourfe  to  coercive  means,  and 
even  open  force.  Satellites  polled  at  the  corners  of  (treets,  provided  with  fliears,  publicly 
clipped  fuch  cloaks  as  exceeded  the  length  prefcribed.  He  fancied  he  fljould  find  the 
Caltilians  as  fubmiilive  as  the  Ruflians  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  (Jreat  ;  he,  a  llranger ! 
miniifer  of  a  monarch  w  ho  had  palled  the  greater  part  of  his  life  out  of  Spain  !  what 
was  the  conitquence  .''  The  people  mutinied  ;  the  King  was  frightened,  and  the  miniftcr 
was  facrificed.  The  maimer  of  drefs  fo  fuddcniy  attacked,  was  in  part  continued  after 
his  difgrace;  but  milder  and  flower  meafiires,  the  example  of  the  court,  and  thofe  about 
it,  added  to  the  adivity  of  a  vigilant  police,  haveconfideiably  contributed  to  correct  the 
€vil.  The  fpecies  of  mafk,  under  the  name  of  a  hat,  which  encourages  infolcnce  by 
jnfuring  impunity,  is  totally  laid  afide  ;  and  the  cloak,  very  convenient  for  thofe  who 
know  how  to  wear  it,  now  favours  nothing  but  idle.iefs. 

The  ufe  of  the  poniard  flill  cxifls  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern 
provinces,  but  it  is  wholly  confined  to  the  lowefl  rank.  Some  biavoes  make  it  a  bug- 
bear to  the  weak,  and  with  the  violent  and  paflionatc  it  is-the  inllruinent  of  immediate 
vengeance.  '1  he  clergy  have  nvuleit  a  part  of  their  million  of  peace  and  charity  to  dif- 
arm  their  parifhioners.  The  arclibifhop  of  Granada,  in  i):iriicular,  has  wi;h  this  view 
fucccfsfully  employed  the  arguments  of  the  pulpit.  But  thefe  means  have  not  had 
every  where  the  fame  effect.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  that  country  fo  highly  favoured 
bv  li(?a\eii,  where  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  riches  of  nature  (hould  excite  none 
but  the  miid-.-r  pallions,  is  fullied  with  murder.  One  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
conliils  in  pardoning  annually  one  criminal  condemned  to  death,  provided  his  crime 
have  a  fludow  of  cxcufe.     It  has  been  remarked  lately,  that  for  fevcn  fucceflive  years 
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there  has  not  been  one  criminal  who  could  be  recommended  to  mercy  in  the  fatal  lift 
prefented  to  the  King,  i'o  atrocioufly  premeditated  had  every  crime  appeared. 

Poniards  and  affaflinations  are  alfo  Hill  common  in  Andalufia,  where  the  powerful 
influence  of  climate,  when  not  counter  balanced  by  moral  agency,  appears  manifeft. 
During  the  fummer,  a  certain  eaderly  wind  {Elninio  de  Medina)  caufes  in  that  pro- 
vince a  kind  of  phrenzy,  which  renders  thcfe  excelfes  more  common  at  that  feafon  thaa 
in  any  other  of  the  year. 

But  let  Spain  relume  the  appearance  which  nature  prefcribes  ;  let  ro:\ds  and  canals 
crofs  thefe  diftrids  which  have  hitherto  been  almoft  inaccefllble  ;  let  a  more  eafy  com- 
munication render  the  vigilance  of  the  agents  of  government  more  adive  and  certain  ; 
let  the  progrcfs  of  agriculture,  induftry,  and  commerce  give  employment  to  mifchievous 
idlenefs  ;  in  a  word,  let  the  prefent  plan  of  government  continue  to  be  executed,  and 
it  will  foon  appear,  in  this  refped  as  in  others,  that  the  influence  of  climate  will  yield 
to  fuch  powerful  caufes. 

The  revolution  in  manners,  within  the  lafl  half  century,  evinces  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
didion.  It  was  not  until  the  prefent  century  that  two  barbarous  cuftoms  were  by  de- 
grees aboliftied,  which  ought  long  before  to  have  been  profcribcd  by  reafon  and  huma- 
nity.    I  mean  the  Rondalla  and  the  Pedreadcs. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  a  kind  of  defiance  which  two  bands  of  muficians  give  to  each 
other.  Without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  fhewing  their  bravery,  they  were  wont 
to  meet  with  fwords  and  fire-arms,  fire  at  each  other,  and  then  clofe  with  fwords.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  this  cuftom  ftillexifl:s  in  Navarre  and  Arragon  ?  And  that  a  fimilar 
contet  was  iflued  in  1792,  and  a  fight  took  place  between  two  pariflies  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Sarragolfa. 

That  of  the  Pedreadcs  has  but  lately  been  difufed.  This  was  alfo  a  kind  of  combat 
between  two  companies,  armed  with  flings,  who  attacked  each  other  with  ftones. 

Such  manners  are  equally  fliameful  to  thofe  who  retain  them,  and  the  government 
by  which  they  are  tolerated.  However,  as  there  is  fcarccly  any  vicious  cufl:om  which 
has  not  its  caufes  as  well  as  apparent  advan  agesj  there  are  certain  perfons  who  are 
difpleafed  with  the  abolition  of  thefe  inllitutions,  alledging  that  though  they  cannot 
be  denied  to  be  pro'bfs  of  ferocity,  they  are  equally  fo  of  courage,  which  they  contribute 
to  maintain  among  the  people.  The  abettors  of  fuch  paradoxes  even  regret  the  revo- 
lution, which  the  work  of  Cervantes  operated  in  the  manners  of  Spain,  by  throwing  an 
indelible  ridicule  on  thofe  adventurers  who,  negleding  the  duties  of  their  ftation,  and 
the  care  of  their  families,  were  ufed  ti  create  themfelves  dangers  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
vain  glory  of  braving  them  ;  who  oifei  i  the  protedion  of  their  reftlefs  valour  to  thofe 
who  did  not  a(k  it,  and  whole  import  late  fervice  was  at  leaft  ufelefs  in  a  country 
where  charity  ever  opens  its  hand  to  the  wretched,  and  where  the  weak  are  proteded 
bv  the  laws. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  fuccefllve  gradations,  more  the  efled  of  time  than  wifdom,  the 
manners  of  a  people  are  reformed  and  foftencd.  Thofe  of  the  Spaniards  have  withia 
the  lad  century  undergone,  in  other  refpcds,  fenfible  revolutions.  Formerly,  the  point 
of  honour,  on  which  they  were  delicate  to  excels,  occafioned  frequent  duels.  Were 
proofs  wanting,  their  comedies  and  novels  furnifli  a  fulHcient  number.  At  prefent 
their  courage,  of  a  more  tranquil  nature,  is  referved  for  manlieftation  in  time  of  war  in 
defence  of  their  country,  without  diilurbing  its  repofe  during  the  mild  reign  of  peace. 
So  much  is  this  the  cafe,  that  during  ten  years  rcfidencc  in  Spain  L  never  once  iieard  of  a 
real  duel, 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  have  preferved  their  ancient  virtues,  patience  and 
fobriety ;  the  former  renders  them  conftant  in  their  enterprizcs,  and  indefatigable  in 
their  labour  ;  the  latter  prefervcs  them  from  excefs,  a  vice  too  common  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Without  feeking,  however,  to  diminifli  their  merit,  I  mufl;  obferve 
it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  confcqucnce  of  their  phyfical  conltitution,  and  the  quality 
of  their  food.  Their  robuft  and  nuifcular  bodies,  dried  and  hardened  by  the  a£tive  heat 
of  a  burning  climate,  are  lefs  aded  upon  by  cither  a  fpare  diet  or  a  fuperabundant  meal. 
The  flefli  of  animals,  at  leall  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  Spain,  contains,  in  a 
given  quantity,  more  nutritive  matter  than  elfewhere.  Their  roots,  lefs  fpongy  than 
in  countries  where  water  contributes  more  than  the  fun  to  their  growth,  are  of  a  more 
nourifliing  fubflance.  Strangers  who  go  to  live  at  Madrid  foon  perceive  this,  and  if 
they  yield  to  the  appetite  they  may  hayc  upon  their  arrival,  an  cndemial  difeafo,  called 
Efitripado,  a  kind  of  cholic,  which  the  phyficians  of  the  country  only  know  how  to  treat, 
painfully  informs  them  of  their  change  of  food  and  climate. 

With  refpeft  to  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fobriety  of  the  Spaniard  proceeds  in  a  great 
meafure  from  nature,  which,  always  employing  means  proportioned  to  her  end,  has  be- 
ftowed  on  him  a  conftitution  analagous  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wines  produced  by  the 
foil,  whilft  ftrangers  cannot  with  impunity  drink  of  them  to  excefs.  Of  this  I  have  fecn 
repeated  and  linking  proofs.  Six  years  ago  feven  or  eight  fervants,  which  the  ambaf- 
fador  Montmorin  brought  from  France  with  him,  died  miferably.  They  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  drink  the  wines  of  La  Mancha  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  light  wines  of 
France  ;  the  confequence  was,  they  were  perpetually  in  a  itate  of  intoxication,  and  fell 
away  by  inches ;  while  Spaniards  who  lived  the  fame  as  they,  felt  no  ill  eft'ects  from  their 
mode  of  living.  Nothing  is  more  unconmion  than  to  fee  a  Spaniard  inebriated  with 
wine,  although  that  which  he  drinks  is  more  fpirituous  than  French  wines  ;  and  if  a 
drunken  foldier  be  feen  in  the  ftrects  of  Madrid,  one  may  fafely  lay  a  wager  of  twenty 
to  one  that  it  is  a  foreigner ;  and  ten  to  one  that  it  is  a  Swifs. 

We  may  reinark  on  this  occafion,  that  fobriety  feems  to  be  the  inheritnnce  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouth,  as  intemperance  is  that  of  thofe  of  the  north.  We  may  alfo 
obferve,  that  the  people  who  commit  mod:  cxcefles  in  drinking  are  not  thofe  whofe  foil 
produces  the  liquors  by  which  they  are  inebriated,  as  if  nature,  wnich  has  given  them 
the  means  of  fatisfying  their  third  and  appetite,  and  adapted  their  organs  to  the  ufe  of 
thefe  means,  intended  to  punifli  them  for  feeking,  at  a  didance,  the  food  and  liquor  (lie 
has  created  for  others.  Thefe  diipofitions  are  undoubtedly  deranged  by  other  circum- 
ftances ;  but  it  is  cafy  for  an  attentive  eye  to  trace  the  intentions  of  nature. 

The  Spaniards  will  pardon  me  for  confidcring  their  fobriety  as  a  virtue  of  climate ; 
this  is  but  comparing  them  with  other  nations,  and  even  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fpecies,  who  owe  alike  their  qualities  to  their  education,  rank  in  life,  habits,  the  exam- 
ples they  have  before  them,  and.  a  thoufand  other  caufes  which  depend  not  on  ihem- 
lelves.     It  is  (lill  a  great  merit  not  to  refill  beneficial  impulfcs. 

The  Spaniards  have,  befides,  that  of  triumphing  over  influences  which  difpofe  men 
to  certain  cxcefles,  and  for  which  they  are  produced  as  an  apology.  I  have  particularly 
in  view  a  depravxHl  propenfity,  reprobated  by  nature,  injurious  to  the  fair,  and  too  com- 
mon among  the  people  of  the  fouth.     This  is  abfolutcly  unknown  in  Spain. 

Jealoufy,  another  outrage  on  the  fex,  the  objeft  of  our  homage,  feems  alfo  the  con- 
fequence of  the  influence  of  a  climate  which  communicates  its  ardour  to  the  fenfes  and 
imagination.  This  odious  paflion,  formerly  fo  injurious  in  its  fufpicion,  cruel  in  its  pre- 
cautions, and  implacable  and  fomctitucs  atrocious  in  its  rcfcutment,  is  much  weakened 
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among  the  modern  Spaniards.  If  the  lover  be  exafliory,  ready  to  take  umbrage,  and 
tormented  by  fufpicion,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  people  in  Europe  among  whom 
is  found  a  fmaller  ninnber  nf  jealous  hiilhands.  The  women,  who  were  formerly 
hidden  from  the  public,  of  whom  it  wiis  fcarccly  poflible  to  fnatch  a  glimpfe  through 
the  openings  of  thole  lattices,  wliich  undoubtedly  owe  their  name  to  the  vile  fentiment 
which  was  the  caufe  of  their  being  invented  *,  now  enjoy  full  liberty.  Their  veils,  the 
only  remains  of  their  ancient  fervitudc,  i'ervc  at  prefent  but  to  fhelter  their  charms  from 
a  burning  fun,  and  render  them  more  attraflivc.  Fird  inventea  by  jealoufy,  they  are 
now  employed  to  very  different  purpofes.  Coquetry  has  converted  them  into  one  of 
its  moft  fcducing  ornaments ;  and  in  f?vouring  lecrccy,  they  infure  impunity  to  the 
ilolen  pleafures  of  love.  The  lovcrn  who,  under  the  balconies  of  their  invifible  mif- 
trefles,  fighed  without  hope,  and  had  nothing  but  their  guittar  for  witnefs  and  inter- 
preter, are  baniflied  to  comedies  and  romances.  Sieges  are  become  lefs  flow  and  diffi- 
cult of  termination,  huflaands  more  docile,  and  more  acceflible  the  women.  Woman  ! 
who  but  at  the  word  is  fenfibly  affeded  ?  Who  but  is  difpofed  to  forgive  their  caprices, 
to  fubmit  to  their  cruelty,  and  indulge  their  weaknelFes  ?  You  particularly,  foreigners, 
who  have  f-;  hed  at  the  feet  of  a  lovely  Spaniard,  when  you  remember  your  chains,  do 
you  not  feel  all  thefe  fenfations  ?  Shall  I  attempt  to  trace  a  feeble  flcetch  of  the  objed 
of  your  vows,  E.nd  call  again  to  memory  your  enjoyments  ?  Or,  if  they  have  difappeared, 
from  abfence,  from  time,  or  inconftancy,  which  anticipates  its  eflfefts,  fliall  I  endeavour 
to  mingle  fome  confolation  with  the  bitternefs  of  your  regret  ? 

'Ihe  women  of  every  country  have  particular  charms  by  which  they  arc  diftinguifhed. 
In  England,  by  the  elegance  of  their  fliape,  and  modefty  of  their  carriage  ;  in  Germany, 
by  their  lips  of  rofes  and  enchanting  fmile ;  and  in  France,  by  that  amiable  gaiety  which 
animates  aU  their  features.  The  charm  felt  on  approaching  a  Spanifli  lady  has  fome- 
thing  of  deception  which  is  not  eafily  defined.  Her  coquetry  is  more  frank,  and  lefs 
ftudied  than  that  of  other  women.  She  takes  lefs  pains  to  be  agreeable  to  everv  one. 
She  rather  weighs  the  fuits  of  her  lovers,  than  counts  their  number ;  and  her  choice 
once  made,  a  fmgle  one  fuflices.  Or  if  (he  does  not  neglefl  her  fuccefs,  (he  is  never- 
thelefs  above  all  grimace.  She  owes  but  little  to  the  aid  of  the  toilet.  The  com- 
plexion of  a  Spanilh  beauty  is  never  ornamented  with  borrowed  brilliance  :  art  fupplies 
not  the  colouring  which  nature  has  refufed  by  expofing  her  to  the  influence  of  a  burn- 
ing climate.  But  how  many  beauties  compenfate  for  her  want  of  colour  ?  Where  are 
finer  fliapes  to  be  met  with  than  with  them  ?  Where  ^'reater  eafe  of  motion,  where  nicer 
delicacy  of  feature,  where  a  more  fweetly  tripping  gait  ?  Grave,  and  rather  melancholy, 
at  firft,  fliould  one  of  thefe  beauties  caii  on  you  her  large  black  eyes,  fo  full  of  expref- 
fic;),  ftiould  flic  accompany  her  glances  with  a  fmile — inienfibility  itfelf  mufl;  fall  enflaved 
before  her.  But  if  the  C'lidncis  of  his  reception  difcourage  not  her  admirer  from  ad- 
drefling  her,  flie  i«  as  decided  and  mortilying  in  her  difdaiu,  as  ihe  is  feduchig  where  flie 
allows  of  hope. 

In  the  lad:  cafe  fin;  does  not  make  her  lover  langui'.h  long ;  but  perfeverance  mufl 
Airvivc  enjoyment  in  Spain,  and  it  is  not  to  this  country  that  the  defciiption  of  love,  in 
;i  v,eU  known  idyll  is  applicable  ; 

•'  Kuur'iflicdby  l:(:l<{,  it  dici  in  miJJ}  of  Hip." 

The  fortimate  men  whom  flie  tlcigns  to  conquer,  and  who  are  called  Cortcjos.,  are  lefe 
difintcrefled,  bu:  not  klis  afliduous  than  thj  oieilhei  of  Italy.     A  total  facrifice  is  re- 
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quired  of  them.  Theymuft  give  proofs  of  this  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  accoinpanv 
their  well  beloved  to  the  public  walk,  the  theatres,  and  even  the  confcifional.  But  many 
a  ftorm  dillurbs  their  fcronity.  A  momentary  diltraftion  is  treated  as  an  infidelity. 
The  flighted  incident  excites  Tome  apprchoiifion.  One  would  lay  that  in  Spain  jealoufy 
has  deferted  Hymen  to  take  refuge  in  the  bofom  of  love ;  and  that  it  more  particularly 
dwells  with  that  of  the  twofoxra  which  feems  the  rather  calculated  to  infpire  than  feel 
this  cruel  paffion.  In  one  word,  their  chains  arc  not  fo  eafy  to  be  borne,  as  difficult  to 
avoid.  The  Spanilh  beauty  is  rigorous  in  many  refpeds  ;  her  caprices  are  rather  hafly, 
and  too  obedient  to  the  iinpulfe  of  an  ardent  imagination.  But  that  which  is  not  eafy 
to  conciliate  with  her  eternally  varying  fancies,  is  the  conflancy  of  Spanifh  women  in 
their  attachments.  The  intoxication  they  cauf"  and  experience,  far  different  from  all 
extreme  agitations  or  afleftions  of  the  mind,  which  continue  but  a  fhort  time,  is  pro- 
longed  greatly  beyond  the  common  term ;  and  I  faw,  during  my  refidence  in  Spain, 
more  than  one  fuch  pafHon  continue  conftant  till  the  parties  expired  of  age.  May  not 
this  be  accounted  for  by  a  religious  fcruple,  certainly  ill  underllood,  asmoft  fuch  fcru- 
plcs  are  ?  May  rot  the  conscience  of  a  Spanilh  lady,  fufficiently  complaifant  to  permit 
her  one  gratification  which  offends  her  duty,  be  terrified  at  a  fucceffion  of  infidelities  i 
In  the  firfl  may  fhe  not  pofTibly  find  an  excufc  for  her  conduft  in  human  infirmity,  in 
the  irrcfiftible  wifh  of  the  heart,  which  inclined  her  towards  one  objeft,  dellined  by  na- 
ture to  fix  her  afi'eflions  ?     Would  fin  refumc  its  uglinefs  at  a  fucceffive  infidelity  ^ 

It  belongs  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  female  heart  and  confcience  to  judge 
of  this  coujefture.  It  is  certain,  that  in  Spain,  more  than  any  other  country,  both 
men  and  women  appear  to  conciliate  the  irregularity  of  manners  with  the  mofl  fcrupu. 
lous  obfcrvance  of  religious  duties.  In  many  countries  thefe  exceffes  alternately  fucceed 
each  other.  In  Spain  they  are  fimultaneous;  and  the  women,  in  confequcnce  of  this 
Ilrange  mixture  of  religion  and  frailty,  feem  to  aim  Id's  to  prevent  fcandal,  or  conceal 
their  condu(5t,  than  to  eftablifh  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  their  faults  and  their 
merits. 

How  many  men  have  I  known,  who  have  led  an  extreme  difordcrly  life,  yet  fre- 
quented public  worfhip  with  an  afllduity,  which  even  true  chriflians  do  not  confider  as 
an  indifpenfible  duty,  who  carefully  obferved  every  injundion  of  the  church  relative  to 
abftinencc,  rendering  its  minifters  al  the  fame  time  alinoft  degrading  homage  ! 

How  many  women  abandoned  to  an  attachment  utterly  inconfillent  with  their  duty, 
furround  themfelves  with  relics,  and  bind  themfelves  by  vows  to  the  performance  of 
adions  indilf^rent  in  their  own  nature,  and  fcrupuloufly  fulfil  them. 

I  believe  hypocrites  to  be  very  rare  in  Spain  ;  but  to  compenlhte  for  this,  the  ridicu- 
lous affociation  of  certain  moral  improprieties  with  fupcrlHtious  pradices  is  more  com- 
mon there  than  clfewhere.  Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  the 
criminal  complaifance  of  the  confeffors,  who  are  thus  prodigal  of  the  indulgence  of 
which  they  themfelves  ftand  in  need  ?  Or  is  it  the  climate  which  miifl  ferve  as  an  ex- 
cufe  for  fome  vices,  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  fome  virtues  ?  And  does  this  climate  enforce 
the  gratification  of  certain  frailties  too  imperiouOy  for  conlciencies,  fcrupulous  in  other 
refpects,  to  be  terrified  at  compliance  ? 

To  endeavour  to  explain  the  diffolutenefs  of  morals,  is  to  acknowledge  its  exiflence. 
Yes,  depravity  of  this  defcription  is  carried  to  great  lengths  in  Spain.  Frequently  does 
the  fex  deflined  by  nature  to  wait  for  pleafure,  invite  to  enjoyment  with  effrontery.  It 
is  not  in  this  country  unul'ual  to  receive  written  intimations  of  defires  which  one  has  un- 
wittingly engendered  ;  neither  is  this  licentiourn"rs  rellraincd  by  the  dreadful  confe- 
quencss  that  fucceed  it.    That  horrible  prcfent,  which  the  new  world  has  made  to  the 
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old,  in  Spain,  has  become  hereditary  in  families,  and  by  the  degeneracy  of  many  of 
thofe  races  which  are  termed  illuftrious,  and  the  extindion  of  others,  a  fatal  evidence 
is  afforded  of  its  baneful  influence.  This  fcourge,  to  which  the  nation  fccms  to  have 
become  accuftomed,  is  of  the  mofl  alarming  nature,  when  it  affeds  a  perfon  born  under 
a  different  climate  :  and  if  the  thoufand  charms,  in  the  beauties,  whofe  attractions  I  take 
delight  in  celebrating,  draw  fome  irrefilUbly  into  their  fphere,  the  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  with  which  a  '  -"reigner  mud  be  infpired,  who  by  experience  or  report  becomes 
acquainted  with  his  danger,  may  reafonably  juftify  the  prudence  which  fome  have  the 
power  of  exercifing,  and  excufe  an  efcape  from  their  fway. 

This  depravity,  however,  is  far  from  being  fo  general  as  exaggerating  libertines  are 
pleafed  to  affirm  ;  even  iii  Madrid  there  are  families  whofe  condud  is  exemplai'y,  faith- 
ful hufbands,  and  wives  who  are  models  of  modefty  and  propriety  j  their  daughters, 
although  in  general  not  referved  in  their  carriage,  grant  lefs  than  fancy  is  pleafed  to 
exped  from  ilieir  d(.ineanor,  for  nothing  is  more  rare  than  their  anticipation  of  the  rights 
of  matrimony.  If  opportunities  of  purchafing  pleafures,  equally  fhameful  and  eafy  to 
obtain,  are  frequent  for  thofe  who  feek  them,  at  lead  proftitution  is  neither  fo  public 
nor  impudent  as  in  other  countries.  The  police,  by  feverely  prohibiting  its  fcandalous 
feminaries,  obliges  it  to  conceal  itfelf,  and  fonietimes  purfues  it  to  its  fecret  retreats. 
And  what  is  fingular  in  a  country  where  diflblute  condud  is  otherwife  fo  common,  in 
a  country  which  contains  fo  many  rich  idlers,  one  would  in  vain  feek  for  thofe  eafy  la- 
dies, who  unblufliingly  difplay  in  other  countries  the  fumptuous  falary  of  their  lubricity. 
Among  thefe  great  people,  who  in  other  refpeds  make  a  trophy  of  the  corruption  which 
their  opulence  keeps  in  pay,  a  fort  of  fliame  prefidcs  in  the  midfl:  of  their  irregu- 
larities, and  myllery  embcllifhes  even  their  mod  difgraceful  amours. 

The  fevere  virtue  of  the  kings  of  the  new  dynady  can  alone  explain  this  modern 
fingularity.  At  their  court,  there  has  always  been  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  concealing 
thefe  weakenefTt^s,  which  they  did  not  excufe  by  their  example :  to  incur  fufpicion  only^ 
would  be  ading  with  great  iuiprudcnce  :  to  make  a  (how  of  them,  would  be  the  height 
of  temerity.  Charles  III.  in  this  rcfped  was  rigid,  even  to  tyranny.  I  was  prefent 
once,  while  one  of  the  mod  eminent  perfons  of  his  court  denounced  his  own  fon,  who 
had  been  feduced  by  the  charms  of  a  pretty  adrefs;  and  requeded  His  Majefty  to  have 
the  lover  confined  in  a  cadle,  and  his  midrefs  in  a  houfe  of  corredion ;  but  it  is  not 
every  young  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Spain  who  has  fo  drid  a  father,  nor  does  every 
adrefs  thus  expiate  the  paffions  flie  engenders. 

To  the  honour  of  the  fair  fex  of  Spain,  I  fliall  farther  obferve,  that  women  rigoroufly 
banidi  from  their  fociety  thofe  familiarities,  which  are  confidered  as  indifferent  by  otiier 
nations,  where  the  fenfcs,  lefs  quickly  inllamed,  betray  lefs  fuddenly  their  difordor»; 
and  that  this  didrud  of  themfelvL-s  is  at  lead  an  homage  which  thoir  weaknefs  renders 
to  modedy.  Thus  a  woman  would  not  permit  the  mod  chaise  kifs  to  be  given  hor  in 
public }  and  thofe  which  r.re  cudomary  hi  our  comedies,  and  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken,  are  entirely  banilhed  from  the  Spanifli  ilage*. 

But 

*  I  remarked  fomt  years  ap;o,  nt  one  of  tlie  ilieatres  of  Madiid,  a  miHiite  trait,  obnoxionfly  trivial, 
snd  whicli,  but  tor  its  exemplifying  this  cxctlTivt  delicacy,  fo  whiiiifically  allied  to  tlu-  grollcll  and  moil 
dilgiiftinu;  maiintrs,  1  iTinuld  fcarccly  vttmirt  to  detail  in  a  note.  No  traveller,  who  has  piifi'td  through 
Spain,  particularly  Cailile,  can  fai'  having  obferved  jjroups  of  people,  who,  balking  in  the  fun,  ami:re 
iheiiileKca  In  their  lay.inefs,  by  dellrojirg  the  vermint  with  which  their  headj  abound.  Among  lovers  ot 
this  rank,  the  (avmired  yoiitli,  whole  inilhels  deigns  to  benefit  him  in  this  manner,  has  a  double  pliakne  on 
file  occiilicn,  nut  only  Joes  he  get  rid  of  troubklomc companions,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  receives  a  tellimc  - 
i.ial  of  tiie  perfect  devotion  of  theoiiject  of  his  views.  It  is  nectffary  thur.  much  (hould  prcmile  my  anec- 
dote.    The  little  licnth  opera  of  Le  Tonnelier,   (the  Cooper,)  being  trarllatcd  into  .Spanilii,  the  fcru- 
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But  if  a  proper  dillancc  be  kept  they  allow,  and  even  provoke  at  time?,  thofo  wanton 
tricks  at  which  decency  would  ellcwhcie  he  uhiiinoJ.  Double  meanings  however  grols, 
the  coaricd  jokes,  evtu  downripju  oblcenicy,  whato\cr  tiic  tongue  can  exprefs  is  readily 
overlooked.  I  have  leen  ladies  luhnit  of,  nay  even  ihemlelvcs  make,  obfervations  which 
men  with  the  lead  rc5j;'.rd  to  decorum  would  doom  adniiHible  only  at  orgies,  end  fing 
catches  revoltingly  Indecent.  When  in  what  is  termed  gcoJ  company,  I  have  more  than 
once  been  furpriised  with  tales  of  rather  more  than  a  tree  defcription,  i  have  heard 
fome  ladies  unbluihin;.^iy,  and  without  taking  the  Imalleli:  pains  to  varnilh  their  flory, 
relate  the  I'ccret  detail  of  their  amorous  meetings,  and  appear  aftonidied  if  percRancc 
they  (hould  fee  the  leall  embarran'uicnt  in  the  countenance  of  any  of  their  auditors. 

Thefe  delincaments,  wiiich  I  ihall  not  be  fo  unjull  as  lo  lay  to  the  charge  of  all  the 
Spanifti  fcur,  would  not  however  alone  prove  the  depravity  of  manners  in  Spain.  Wo- 
men, who  permit  themlelves  freedom  of  expreflion,  and  give  the  example  of  it,  are 
certainly  not  on  that  account  more  feducing  to  perfons  of  delicacy,  but  they  are  not 
more  cafily  feduced.  On  the  contrary,  a  nation  not  yet  entirely  civilized,  may  have 
ill  its  language  a  kind  of  ingenuoufnefs  which  readers  expreflions  far  from  being  entirely 
cliarte ;  and  1  Ihould  be  inclined  to  think  that  thefe  modes  of  expreflion,  fhocking  to 
the  decency  of  other  nations,  would  difappear  were  a  more  rehned  civilization,  more 
precautions  in  the  education  of  young  perfons,  almoft  exclufively  abaiidoned  to  the  go- 
vernment of  fervants,  even  in  the  moil  didinguifhcd  houfes,  and  efpecially  were  a  bet- 
ter example,  adopted.  But  can  a  young  lady,  who  from  the  mod  tender  age  has  been 
familiarifed  to  the  grofled  expreflions,  who  in  companies,  to  which  flie  is  frequently  ati- 
mitted,  hears  applaufe  bellowed  on  impudence,  which  difdains  to  throw  a  tranfparent 
veil  over  the  obfcenitics  in  wiiich  it  indulges  ;  can  one,  whofe  ears  are  early  accudomed 
to  the  indecent  expreflions  which  are  permitted  on  the  dage,  and  whofe  eyes  repeatedly 
behold  the  wanton  attitudes  exhibited  in  the  favourite  Spanifh  dance,  long  preferve  in 
her  imagination  and  language  that  virgin  purity  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greated  charm 
of  her  fex  ? 

Mothers  of  families,  with  what  have  ye  not  to  reproach  yourfelves,  who,  given  up 
to  your  paflions,  abandon  your  daughters  to  nature  and  chance.  Future  mothers, 
how  ill  do  ye  conceive  your  interell !  A  tade  for  employment,  fome  care  bedowed  on 
the  devclopcmcnt  of  that  difpofition  ot  which  heavt  n  has  been  prodigal  to  you,  would 
make  you  rank  among  the  happiell  as  well  as  the  molt  enchanting  works  of  creation  t 
Alas!  you  are  ncgleded,  you  are  left  to  yourfelves,  and  your  corrupt  attendants.  You 
are,  to  our  misfortune  and  dtfpair,  about  to  falfify  the  munificent  intention  of  nature. 

The  chnradf r  and  manners  of  a  nation  can  be  known,  but  imperfei^tly,  if  regarded 
in  thtir  ft  i  ious  occupancy  alone,  or  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  paflions.  It  is 
much  better  feen  in  their  entertainments,  their  games,  and  their  fancies.  Let  us  then 
view  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  different  relations. 


Fuloiis   fr:,nflator   darrj   not    liszarcl    the   hutWe   liifs,  wfiali  fwrms  Its  denouement 
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ubltitiitt?  In  llir  lall  fcrne.  while  the  maikr  cooper  is  occiioicd  in  the  intirfor  of  his  wu.kllit.p,  the 
ourneyman  entrrj  by  ftcahh,  and  fct.  Mmfrif  on  the  proind,  bctwcrn  the  Icjjs  of  the  lovely  I-anchelt., 
_»hof,-  d.licatc  hnjrtu  are  err.ph)yed  in  loufing  hi>  fortuuite  riv.il.  They  are  in  this  fitnation  when  the 
t'Vilun^  .Id  miM  com«,  at.d  dctcdt  iht  twoluvere  in  the  act  of  giving  aod  icceiving  this  unequivocal  pUJije 
•f  mutual  aflcftiou.  bo  o  i  r     & 
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Chap.  X\l.-— Manners  and  cufloms  of  Spain — T/wr  dances. — Games. — Pleafures. — Re- 

paJts.—TaJie.  , 

NOTHING  more  contrafts  with  tl.c  pretended  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  than  their 
favourite  dance  the  Fandango ;  a  dance,  truly  national,  and  full  of  expreflion,  at  which 
foreigners  of  delicacy  at  firil  take  exception,  but  which  they  themfclves  becom;  de- 
lighted with  at  laft. 

No  fooner  does  the  tune  begin  for  thc/andanp,  than  every  countenance  becomes 
animated,  and  even  thofe  among  the  fpedators,  who  by  their  age  and  profbflijn  are 
mod  obliged  to  gravity,  have  much  dilnculty  in  preventing  themfclves  from  joining  in 
the  cadence.  It. is  related,  and  the  apologue  is  certainly  appropriate,  that  the  court  of 
Rome,  fcandalizcd  that  a  country  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  faith,  OiouKI  not  have 
long  before  profcribed  this  profane  dance,  rcfolvod  to  pronounce  its  formal  condem- 
nation.  A  confiftory  was  aflembled,  the  profecution  of  the  fandango  wasbcgua,  ac- 
cording to  rule  ;  and  fentence  was  about  to  be  thundered  againll  it,  when  one  of  the 
judges  obferved,  a  criminal  ought  not  to  be  condemned  without  being  heard.  The  ob- 
fervation  had  weight  with  the  allembly.  Two  Spaniards  were  brought  before  it,  and  to 
the  found  of  inftruments  difplayed  all  the  graces  of  the //«<i./«»(9.  The  feverity  of  the 
judijes  was  not  proof  againit  the  exhibition  ;  their  aullere  countenances  began  by  degrees 
to  relax ;  they  rofe  from  their  feats,and  their  arms  and  legs  foon  found  their  former  fupple- 
ncfs.  The  confiftory  hall  was  changed  into  a  dancing  room,  and  thc//«i^i/«^Mvas  acquitted. 

After  fuch  a  triumph,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  remonilrances  of  decency  have 
but  little  effed ;  its  empire  feems  to  be  firmly  eftabliflied.  It  is,  however,  different  ac- 
cording to  the  places  in  which  it  is  pradifcd.  It  is  frequently  called  for  at  the  theatre, 
and  generally  clofos  private  dances.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  intention  is  no  more  than  lightly 
indicated ;  but,  on  other  occafion;;,  when  a  few  perfons  aflembled  together  fhake  off 
all  fcruples,  the  meaning  is  then  fo  marked,  that  voluptuoufnefs  aifails  the  mind  at 
every  avenue  ;  its  incitements  caufe  the  heart  of  the  modelt  youth  to  palpitate  with  de- 
lirc,  and  re-animate  the  deadened  fenfe  of  age.  The  fandango  is  danced  by  two  perfons 
only,  who  never  touch,  even  the  liand  ot  each  other ;  but  when  we  view  their  mutually 
engaging  allurements,  their  advances  and  retreats  ;  when  we  obferve  the  female,  in  the 
moment  of  her  languor,  announce  an  approaching  defe  it,  and  fuddenly  acquiring  new 
courage  efcape  from  her  conqueror,  who  purines  her,  and  is  afterwards  purfued  in  his  ' 
turn  ;  the  manner  in  which  thefe  emotions  are  expreifed  by  their  looks,  geftures  and 
attitudes  ;  it  is  impoiTible  not  to  confefs  witii  a  blulh,  that  thefe  fcenes  are  to  the  real 
combats  of  the  Paphean  queen,  what  our  military  evolutions  in  peace  are  to  the  real 
dilplay  of  the  art  of  war. 

They  have  in  Spain,  a  dance  yet  more  voluptuous  than  the  Fandango,  but  it  belongs 
rather  to  the  provinces  than  the  capit;il.  It  is  the  Volcro.  Andalufia  in  particular  ap- 
pears to  be  its  natural  country ;  as  it  apparently  was  invented  for  the  Aiidalufians  of 
both  fexcs,  a  remnant  of  decency  has  banilhed  it  almoll  generally  from  private  balls ; 
it  lb  however  given  on  the  ftage  •. 

A  third 

♦  A  German  tiavtllcr,  wlio  lias  lately  puliliHi'.-d  a  little  work  on  Spain,  in  which  lie  modeftly  pretends 
to  have  only  gleaned  after  nie  ;  and  in  which  there  arc  many  heaiitifiil  piilurcs,  very  higlily  coloured,  but 
with  rather  too  mucli  famencfs.     Mr.  Filcher  thus  dcfcribes  the  (■'oLro  ;  , 

"  The  pl.iy  hnidies ;  the  fcenc  cliaii^jts  to  an  elej;int  falooii.  Ttie  orchellra  (Irikes  up:  the  foutid  of 
caflanets  is  heard,  and  from  oppufite  fides  of  the   theatre  •;  male  aiid  female  dancer  dart  forward,  both 
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A  third  dance  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  is  the  Sigti'uiilla.  The  figure  is  formed  by 
eight  perfons;  at  each  corner  the  four  couple  trace  although  but  cnpajfant  the  princi- 
pal movements  of  the  Fandango.  A  Spanilli  femn'e  danrintrthe  Seguidilb.,  drelTed  in 
chara^er,  accompanying  the  inftruments  with  call  incts,  and  marking  tlio  nieafure  with 
her  heel  with  uncommon  precifion,  is  certainly  ore  of  the  moll  Icducing  objeds  which 
love  can  employ  to  extend  his  empire. 

The  Spanifh  nation  has  a  decided  tafle  for  d  incing,  and  private  balls  are  very  fre- 
quent. They  have  a  fort  of  prefulcnt  called  > ajioncro  v/hofe  duty  it  is  to  fee  that  good 
order  reigns  in  the  midll  of  plcafure.  It  » .  his  province  particularly  to  tako  care  that 
each  of  the  party  figures  in  a  minuet,  and  to  fix  partners  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  as 
many  happy  as  poUible,  and  as  few  as  can  be  avoided  wrefch'?d. 

As  to  public  balls  and  mafqucrades,  in  the  rdgn  f)f  Philip  V.  they  were  forbidden 
tinoughout  all  Spain.  The  Count  de  Aranda,  who,  while  attentive  to  the  police  of  the 
capital,  did  not  negleft  its  pleafures,  revived  the:n  ;  but  thefc  two  ainulbmonts  did  not 
outlive  the  retreat  of  the  minifler. 

The  common  people  have  fome  particular  gatnes,  which  have  a  tinge  of  the  gravity 
of  the  nation.  The  one,  a  weak  and  miferable  image  of  thofe  which  kept  the  force 
and  aftivity  of  the  ancients  in  coiiftant  exfTcife.  It  confirts  in  throwing  a  bar  of  iroiv 
to  a  certain  didance,  anil  hence  is  called  Ki  juc^o  dc  la  barra. 

Another  game,  a  favourite  with  the  vulgar,  but  Hill  more  infipid,  is  common  to 
Italy  as  well  as  Sp;iin.  A  nui^Sei  of  iiieii  are  featf^d  round  in  a  circle,  and  hold  up  in 
their  turn  two,  four,  fix,  or  ten  fingers,  rapidly  naming  aloud  the  exact  number  of 
fingers  held  up. 

Genteel  perlbns  have  rfcreati  ns  of  another  kind.  In  thofe  afTemh'ies,  where  idlenefs 
colleds  parties  together,  their  principal  amiilcincnt  confids  in  card  playing,  bombrc  is 
on  thefe  occafioiis  their  f.ivoU''ate  gam' ;  this  game  is  of  Spanifh  origin,  as  its  name 
announces,  bombrc  figiii  ying /;w«,  but  tlie  Spanimls  call  it  Iri/Jilio  ;  bi'lides  at  cards, 
thty  amufe  themlllv.s  with  a  fort  of  game  at  billiards,  called  iin\'o  de  inicos. 

In  general  they  ll-ldom  aHlmble  to  oat  at  each  otlicrs  houles.  Tliry  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  innocent  and  healthful  plcafurcs  of  the  country.  Hut  f(  w  among 
them  even  are  fond  of  the  chace ;  of  which  the  monarch  and  his  family  feem  to  pof- 
fcfsthe  exclufive  privilege.     The  amufemcnts  of  the  country  appear  to  have  no  attrac- 


HrcRtd  io  \\\i  Andalufian  coftumc,  appropriate  to  the  djiicc.  At  their  ciittance,  they  fly  towards,  as  if 
they  rr.ulually  rmi^lit,  ciCfi  other.  The  in.ile  ii;incev,  I'retclus  out  liis  anxious  arms  towards  the  female,  who 
f.-eiiij  33  ttiouph  .Tboiit  to  abjiuhm  lieil'elf  to  hi'  emhrace  ;  hut,  all  at  oiu  f  (he  turns  and  .ivoidj  him.  He, 
:nadc  aiigrv,  fliiin,  her  in  return.  The  inufic  ec.ft*,  thty  boih  appear  urcUilute,  but  ihe  orchcdra  bi- 
t»itin!iip,  aj;ain  (cls  them  lu  motion. 

••  The  n.jle  then  txpiefiea  his  deliie  with  cucrenfid  vivacity.  The  female  ii..nH  more  inth'nfd  to  anfwer 
It.  A  \v.U;ptuui:s  laiij,'ii.ir  is  depidUd  i.i  her  ry-.i,  hit  boloiii  hri.es  uiore  violently,  her  arms  arc  extended 
t:5'A..ird5  tlie  obj'>5\  whieh  purf"i-.  t'tr:  but  a  fir(h  return  of  Tudiicfs  robs  hitn  of  lier  a  lecoiid  tiria-  ;  a 
Ucoiid  paufe  re-Auimates  them  both. 

•'  The  i.rchf  .Ira  ig^in  pl.iys  up,  thcmulitk  cn.re:d'm  the  (.juieiciiefs  of  itsmeafuie,  and  uflumes  win.";  to 
averlak.'  ti.e  velucity  of  iIkm  motion*.  Full  ol  d  fiie,  the  male  mfhes  toward.'!  tlie  female  ;  their  lips  aie 
half  ojitiied  ;  fiit.  !c  ijjain  fethly  i  cfttalntd  by  a  village  of  modefty.  I  he  eriifh  of  imdie  redoubles,  an  1 
with  it,  if c  hii  hnt,f.  of  iluir  mv>.  •  r*>rnis.  a  f(;it  of  vrUijjo,  a  deli;  inm  of  e.vtaey,  feemn  to  pofTcfs  ihem 
liotli ;  evoy  muf<  le  a|<pf  aw  to  ii:  .i'<  and  exprt  fs  eiijovmcnl  ;  ihtir  cyc-lluht  fails.  .-\t  one- tlie  mufic 
ccii.,3,  a:id  'he  dar,cer«  vaiiiHi  (If  I  miy  uie  liie  cxprillio'i)   in  delicious  laiij;ui(liir.ciit,  i!ie   curtain  talis, 

and  the  fpcCtatiUb  recover  their  fcnfcs." 

Siicii  an  animated  defer Ipi ion  11   moie    iike  an   apoloi,i;y  than  a  fatire.      It,  howcvtr-,   is  not  wantinir  of 

exafti'itde.      Some  years  luck  the  v ilern  w.,s  j;ivi;   it   Paiii;   bul  dvccucy  had  lluded  itsliiite,  aud  plcafure 

ilfdf  d''l  uotrcquia-  they  ihould  be  made  mote  l'»tly. 
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lions  for  the  Spaniards.  Their  country- houfes  might  c?fily  bo  numberij*.!.  Among 
the  many  rich  individuals  who  inhabit  the  capital,  there  are,  perhaps,  not  ten  who  have 
a  country  retreat.  Witii  refped  to  thecaftlcF,  feats,  kc.  fo  numerous  in  France,  Enj:;- 
land,  and  Italy,  and  which  contribute  to  the  embellifhmcnt  of  the  environs  of  their 
capitals,  there  are  fo  few  in  the  vicinage  of  Madrid  and  the  reft  of  the  PcninlVfla,  that 
many  travellers  are  of  opinion  the  proverbial  expredion,  building  cajiies  in  Spain,  is 
thence  derived.  This  however  is  evidiUtly  an  erroneous  opinion  from  the  number  of 
callles  in  ruins  found  in  moft  of  the  provinces. 

The  rich  fubjctSts  of  the  kingdom  therefore  concentrate  all  their  pleafures  within  the 
cities.  Mufic  is  one  of  thofe  for  which  the  Spaniards  have  the  greatelt  tafte.  They 
cultivate  this  art  with  fuccels ;  not  that  their  national  mufic  has  made  any  grent  pro- 
grefs,  for  it  has  a  particular  eharader;  it  is  to  be  found  moftly  in  little  detached  airs, 
called,  in  Spain  Toiuidillus  and  Seguidillas  ;  fomt  times  agreeable  melodies,  but  of  which 
the  modulations  are  little  varied,  and  prove  that  the  art  of  compofiiion  is  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy. In  return  for  this  they  do  the  gr'.-ateft  juclice  to  the  grand  compofitions  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  which  always  form  a  part  of  their  frequent  concerts.  They  have  many 
lovers  of  harmony,  but  few  conipofi  is  worthy  of  notice. 

A  young  poet  at  Madrid,  Don  Ihomas  Triarte,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  pro- 
duced a  few  years  fuice  a  poem  on  mufic,  wherein  didadic  drynefs  is  compenfatcd  by 
feveral  epifodes  and  brilliancy  of  imagination.  Connoifleurs  allure  us  that  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Spanilh  mufic  in  particular  is  the.-e  given  by  a  mafterly  hand. 

Balls  and  concerts  are  not  the  only  entertainments  at  which  the  Spaniards  afiemblo. 
They  have  alfo  their  Tertiilias  and  Refrefcos.  The  Tertulias  are  aflemblies  very  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  France.  Perhaps  more  liberty  reigns  in  the  former,  but  langour  fome- 
times  eflablifhes  its  throne  there  as  well  as  in  the  midll  of  our  parties. 

Women  in  general  feldom  feck  occafions  to  meet  together ;  each  afpircs  to  be  the 
center  of  a  Tertulia ;  and  exc'ufive  pretenfions  undoubtedly  contribute  to  banifli  from 
Spanifh  focieiiis  what  we  call  Fr-ncb  giillatUry.  Women  are  there  adinired,  and  even 
adored,  as  well  as  elfewhere;  but  when  they  fail  of  iiifpiring  a  lively  fentiment,  the 
men  feldom  pay  them  thofe  attentions  which  our  polirenefs  prodigally  and  indifcrimi- 
nately  bellows  upon  every  individual  of  the  amiable  fex.  Not  but  the  Spaniard  pof- 
fefles  gallantry.  Its  lubtile  lineaments  are  llrewed  with  prjfufion  throughout  the  ro- 
mances (if  th,.  ^  uiitry,  and  in  their  comedies;  biu  to  a  foreigner's  eye  it  appears  bur- 
lefquev  ay  exaggeration;  it  has  not  thofe  eafy  terms,  the  elegant  expreffions  which  is 
grantco  to  be  pofltfl'ed  by  the  French,  given  by  thofe  nations  who  are  jealous  of  them. 
With  I'aom  a  pretty  woman,  who  is  not  the  objed  of  a  man's  afledion,  is  only  a  lovely 
creature,  whoexpefts,  but  does  not  exait,  homage  ;  and  when  paid  her,  the  courtefan 
is  thanked  witii  a  fmile.  Among  the  Spaniards,  where  Ihe  can  manage  to  make  herfclf 
relpccl:ed,  Ihe  is  a  diviniiy  who  mull  be  worlhipped.  A  fonnet  or  vandeville  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  one.  The  ether  nmft  be  addrelfed  in  the  fablime  accents  and  cadence  of 
the  ode. 

Their  Refrefcos^  the  invention  of  luxury  and  greedinefs,  contribute  no  lefs  than  the 
Turtulias  to  facilitate  the  intercourli  '  the  two  fexes.  In  general,  thefe  are  only  light 
repalls,  prepared  for  perfons  from  whom  vifi:s  are  received,  and  arc  as  a  prelude  to 
the  Tertulias;  but  on  great  occafions,  when  a  wedding,  chriftening,  or  the  birth  ('ay 
of  the  head  of  a  family  is  to  be  ct  .4")rated,  the  Refrefco  becomes  an  important  and 
a  very  cxpenfive  affair.  All  the  family  acquaintance  are  invited  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
ihey  arrive,  the  men  feparate  from  the  women.  I'he  latter  take  their  ieats  in  a  p;irti- 
cular  chamber,  and  etiquette  requires  they  fhould  remain  alone  until  all  the  compiny  be 
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airtnibled,  or  at  leaft  until  the  men  fland  up  without  approaching  them.     The  lady  of 
tile  houfe  waits  for  them  under  a  canopy,  in  a  place  fet  apart  in  the  hall,  which,   not 

f  yet  entirely  aboliflied,  was  formerly  called  the  Ejiradoy  over  which  is  commonly  fuf- 
pendcd  an  image  of  the  virgin.  ''lie  appearance  of  refreOiments,  at  length,  en- 
livens '^very countenance,  and  infufes  joy  into  every  heart;  converfation  becomes  ani- 
mated, and  the  fexcs  approach  each  other.  The  company  are  firft  prefented  with  great 
glaflts  of  water,  in  which  little  fugar-loaves,  called  Azucar  efponjadoy  or  rofado,  fquare 
and  of  a  very  fpongy  fubdanc,  arc  dilTolved  ;  thefe  are  ficceedcd  by  chocolate,  the  fa- 
vourite refrt  fliment  twice  a  day  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  is  believed  Xo  be  fo  nnurifli- 
ing,  or  at  lead  innocent,  that  it  is  not  refufed  to  perfons  dangeroully  ill.  After  the 
chocolate  come  confectionary  of  all  forts,  and  all  colours  People  are  not  only  cloyod 
with  them  in  the  houfe  of  ftftivity,  but  they  put  quani.»ies  of  them  into  paper,  and 
even  into  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  And  a  ftranger  admitted  for  the  firll  time,  to 
thefe  kinds  of  feftivals,  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  only  are  fpared,  fecks  to  difcover 
the  fober  nation  and  finds  it  not. 

A  ball  or  card-tables  commonly  fucceed  the  Refrefco  ;  but  it  very  feldom  happens 
that  the  enter  ainment  is  concluded  with  a  fupper.  This  is  always  a  very  frugal  repaft 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  at  which  they  rarely  afl'emble. 

Their  cookery,  fuch  as  they  received  it  from  their  anceftors,  is  of  a  nature  to  pleafe 
but  vei-y  few  people.  They  are  fond  of  high  feafonings ;  pepper,  pimenta,  tomates^ 
or  faffron,  colour  or  feafon  mod  of  their  diihes.  One  of  them  only  has  beon  intro- 
^luced  amongd  ilrangers,  and  the  French  kitchen  has  not  difdained  to  adopt  it ;  this  is 
what  in  Spain  is  called  OUa-podruicit  and  is  a  fort  of  hotch-potch  of  every  kind  of  meat 
cooked  together.  There  is,  however,  generally  a  mixture  in  the  Spanifli  cookery,  ex- 
cept in  fome  obfcure  families,  attached  to  ancient  cudoms  ;  in  mod  houfes  it  participates 
of  the  French  cookery,  anil  in  fome  this  h  is  wholly  fupplanted  that  of  Spain. 

Thus  are  the  French  every  where  imitated,  whild  they  are  ridiculed,  and  fometime-s 
deteded.  The  modes  of  France  have  reached  Spain  as  well  as  many  other  countries. 
French  cloths,  fafhions  and  colours,  are  worn  under  the  Spanidi  cloak.  The  veil  is 
no  longer  worn  for  concealment  but  by  the  women  of  the  lowed  claffes ;  for  others  it 
ferves  but  to  hide  the  diforder  of  their  drefs  when  they  go  out  on  foot.  Except  in 
this  cafe,  their  head  drefs  and  whole  attire  are  carefullj^  adjuded  to  the  French  faOiion. 
'i  he  Spanilh  manufadureis  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmo(l  to  ferve  the  reigning  tade 
and  to  follow  it  through  all  its  rapid  variations,  without  the  aid  of  our  manufacturers  • 
but  they  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  attain  their  end.  Great  cities,  and  even  the 
court,  tacitly  atknowK'dgc  this  by  having  immediate  recourfe  lo  Paris  or  Lyons,  as  to 
the  only  true  Tourers  of  fadiions.  In  this  refpeCt,  as  in  many  others,  the  Spaniards 
who  alleCt  thcboii  ten  confefs  the  fupcriority  of  fome  foreign  nations,and  receive  from  them 
leffon.s  of  elegancr.  Their  tables  are  fervod  aft^tho  I'Vench  manner;  they  have 
French fooks,  houfe  flewanls,  ;iiiil  valets  de  chainbre.  French  milliners  arc  employed 
to  invent  and  m.'.ke  new  dreiLs  for  the  ladies.  Their  heavy  inelegant  cquipa-'cs  dilap- 
pear  \.y  degrees,  and  are  exchanged  ior  thofe  of  England,  or  their  French  neighbours 
which,  li(Ave\er,  hillcrly  ;i.*^e  imitated  by  the  coach-makers  of  Madrid  and  elfevvluTe. 
i'hey  neglect  no  means  of  engaging  Freiieh  artids  and  manufadurersto  fettle  in  Spain. 
This  homage  is  .not  cojitii.ed  m  rely  tt)  frivolous  objciSts.  'I'lie  bed  French  and 
Tlnglilh  \vor!i;i  v.u  morality,  pfulofophy,  and  hiilory  are  tranflated  into  the  Spanifh  lan- 

j^uage.     French  literary  works  ot  mere  amufoinent  are  for  the  molt  part  thole  onl, 

•vliicii  hav?  but  liitle  nurit  in  the  eyes  of  the  bpaniard; ;  and  their  lalto,  in  this  refpett 

iiiU  a^ipears  Ur  from  iiiciia:i>;j  to  change. 
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.  Their  imagination,  bold  to  extravagance,  finds  French  ideas  cold  and  timid.  Aecuf* 
<tomed  to  exaggeration  and  redundance,  they  are  unable  properly  to  value  either  juftnefe 
or  predfion.  The  fine  (liades  of  French  ridicule  and  manners  efcape  their  eyes,  too 
much  accuflomed  to  caricature ;  and  with  refpeft  to  ftyle,  their  ear,  vitiated  by  the 
pompous  pil»rody  of  their  cadenced  periods,  by  the  frequent  and  aflfedied  repetition  of 
their  fonorous  words,  can  find  no  grace  in  accents  which  fpeak  more  to  the  mind  than 
the  fenfes ;  and  the  roundnefs  of  elegant  periods  is  to  them  entirely  loft. 

What  chiefly  prevents  a  reform  in  their  literature,  are  the  models  which  they  flill 
admire  and  endeavour  to  imitate;  iihefe  are  diftinguiftied  by  that  bad  tafte  which  for- 
merly infeded  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  firft;  literary  men  in  France 
have  paid  an  ample  tribute,  but  on  the  wreck  of  which  the  mafter>pieces  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  have  been  ere^ed. 

Had  French  literature  remained  in  the  ftate  it  was  when  Ronfart,  Marot,  Benferade, 
Voiture  and  Balzac  wrote,  their  very  defeats  would  ftill  ferve  as  models.  What  might 
have  happened  in  France,  had  no  improvement  been  there  made  in  letters  by  a  conctir- 
rt-ncc  of  circumftances,  has  happened  to  the  Spaniards.  Since  the  time  of  Calduon, 
Lopes  de  Vega,  ^cvedo,  Rebolledoy  and  others,  whofe  imaginations,  though  wild  and 
licentious,  were  brilliant  and  fertile,  no  author  with  thefe  fplendid  qualities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  endowed  with  that  good  fenfe  which  direfts  their  ufe,  has  appeared  in  Spain. 
Letters  have,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  been  in  the  fame  (late.  The  works  of  thefe 
men  of  genius,  frequently  extravagaat  even  to  abfurdity  in  their  conceptions,  flill  con- 
tinue models  of  ftyle ;  and  their  example,  without  having  produced  any  thing  com- 
parable  with  that  which  in  them  is  juftly  admired,  has  ferved,  and  ftill  continues  to 
ierve,  as  an  excufe  to  every  reprehenfible  irregularity  of  imagination,  and  all  the  violent 
bombaft  of  falfe  eloquence. 
It  is  to  theSpanifh  ftage  that  this  reproach  particularly  applies.      ;  vr  \  •! '.  •  ^v^  rr'i  { 


Chap.  XIII. — Of  the  SpaniJIi  Jlage, — Of  their  Plays,  both  ancient  and  moJem.'^Defence 
of  the  Spanijh  Jlage  and  critique  on  the  French.— Spanijh  vexfification.  —A6lors, '—Little 
modern  Pieces.— Majos,  and  Gitanos. 

IT  would,  however,  be  unjuft  to  judge  of  the  Spaiufh  theatre  according  to  the  crklqu« 
of  Boileau. 

It  undoubtedly  ftill  fuifers  pieces  in  which  the  law  of  the  three  unities  is  flagrantly 
violated.  But  there  are  many  Spanifli  pieces,  in  which  it  is  not  tranfgrefTed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  intereft.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  condemn  mod 
of  their  heroic  comedies,  in  which  princes  and  princeffes,  from  all  corners  of  Europe, 
aflemble  without  motive,  as  well  as  without  probability,  and  art  by  tiur.s  either  aftori 
or  the  fport  of  the  moft  incredulous  adventures,  relate,  converfe,  and  joke  even  in 
the  moft  critical  fituations,  and  conclude  by  ufelefsly  fliodding  their  blood  without  giving 
occafion  to  a  fingle  tear.  Althou<;h  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  have* original  beauties,  and 
all  aflbrd  proof  of  the  talent  of  the  Spaniards  for  inventing  complicated  plots  and  dex« 
teroufly  weaving,  the  denouement,  the  Spaniards  found  not  the  much  contelled  reputation 
of  their  theatre  upon  this  alone. 

But  there  are  iome  of  their  prnjudions  which  they  jiiftly  confider  as  intitled  to  the 
admiration  even  of  ftrangers.  Thefe  are  their  charaderiltic  pieces,  which,  though  not 
fo  well  conduded  as  the  beft  French  pieces  of  the  fame  kind,  and  though  they  cannot 
boaft  the  fame  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  ideas  and  exprellions,  are  generally  pleating 
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in  the  ground  work,  faithful  in  mod  of  the  charaflers,  and  (hew  an  uncommon  fer* 

tility  of  imagination  in  their  authors. 

'     The  pieces  which  the  Spaniards  call  de  Capay  E/pada^  are  thofe  particularly  which 

})refent  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  ancient  manners,  and  thefe  comedies  are  the  real 
burces  to  be  reforted  to  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  It  is  in  thefe  pieces  that  0ts  generofity 
by  which  their  manners  are  ftill  charafterifed,  thofe  flights  of  patriotifm  and  religious 
zeal,  which  formerly  rendered  the  Spaniards  capable  of  the  greateft  efforts ;  the  faU 
lies  of  national  pride',  which  the  pomp  of  flyle  renders  fo  noble  ;  that  irritability  with 
refped  to  the  delicate  fubjefts  of  love  and  honour,  which  made  duels  fo  frequent  in 
Spain,  before  the  caufes  which  foftened  the  manners  of  Europe  had  gained  fufficient 
influence  over  the  modern  Spaniards  ;  the  facrifkes  and  ardour  of  hopeful  love,  the 
anguifli  of  unhappy  love,  and  the  ftratagems  of  thwarted  paflion  are  traced  in  the  moft 
lively  colours.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  thefe  comedies,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are  as 
fond  as  they  were  at  the  time  they  firfl  appeared. 

Their  zulhorSj  of  vihom  Lopes  dcVega^  Roxas^  Solis,  Morcto,  ^rf/Anu,  and  particu- 
larly the  immortal  Calderon  de  la  Barca  are  the  mod  celebrated,  have  fo  eftablKhed  this 
kind  of  comedy  by  their  fucccfs,  that  mrre  modern  authors,  luth  as  Zainora  and  Ca- 
nizaries,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  dare  not  attempt  any  other. 

The  Spanifli  theatre  has  ncverthelefs  experienced  fome  happy  changes  latterly  :  and 
although  real  tragedy,  unmixed  with  matter  unworthy  of  its  noble  nature,  has  long 
been  entirely  unknown  among  them  ;  within  this  little  time  they  have  reprefented  I'omti 
of  the  bed  French  pieces  literally  tranflated ;  fuch  as  Andromache,  and  Zara ;  and 
fome  modern  authors  have  even  ventured  on  tr.igcdy ;  Don  Vincent  de  ihierta^  who  is 
lately  dead,  wrote  a  piece  called  Rachel.  The  ferious  drama  has  likcwife  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Spanifli  dage,  and  the  Dtfcrtcr,  and  Eugenia  from  the  French,  have 
been  favorably  received,  as  well  they  are  no  longer  drangers  to  what  is  termed  noble 
comedy  by  the  French  ;  for  example  they  have  reprefented  the  Mifantbropc,  from  Mo- 
lierc,  which  met  with  great  applaufe.  Some  authors  of  the  country  have  recently 
hazarded  pieces  of  this  defcription.  DonThomas7'riarte  has  given  the  public  El  Scnorito 
mimado  (the  fpoiled  child),  and  La  Scnorita  mal  criada  (the  ill  indruded  Mil's)  ;  Mo- 
raiin,  a  young  poet,  who  docs  honor  to  the  literature  of  Spain,  and  who  by  orJer  of  the 
court  travelled  through  the  country  for  fome  years,  in  order  to  gather  fubjcds  from  life, 
with  which  to  ornament  and  reform  the  dage;  Moratin  has  alio  written  a  piece  in  this 
dyle  called  El  viejo  y  hi  nina,  (  Mifs  in  her  '1  eens  and  the  Septagcncrary,)  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  i'uccefsat  Madrid,  and  earned  its  author  a  conriderablepenrion,a  cir- 
cumdance  of  which  there  have  been  but  few  examples  in  the  world,  and  which  excited 
confidcrable  ioaloufy  in  many,  but  adonidiment  in  every  body.  Cornelia,  another  young 
poet,  has  alfo  produced  ieveral  agreeable  pieces,  one  among  others,  the  bent  of  which 
(for  the  genus  irritabile  vatum  belongs  to  all  countries),  was  to  ridicule  his  cotem- 
porary. 

But  thefe  fuccefsful  cflays  have  been  infudicient  to  root  out  that  bad  tade  which  has 
been  long  combated  not  only  by  the  greater  part  of  their  literary  charaders  but  as  wt- 11 
hy  thofe  Spaniards  unacquainted  with  any  other  theatre  than  their  own.  Will  it  how- 
ever be  believed  that  there  arc  fome  among  them,  who  not  only  defend  with  warmth 
the  Spanifli  dage,  but  rebut  with  ulury  the  blame  which  all  Europe  is  agreed  in  lay- 
ing on  them. 

In  1 749  Don  Bias  Ni'fure,  the  King's  librarian,  reprinting  the  comedies  of  Cervantes,, 
thus  expredes  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  work:  "  We  may  very  fafely  aflirm  without 
rendering  ourfclves  liable  to  that  charge  which  is  made  againd  our  nation  of  prizing  it- 
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felf  highly  while  it  thinks  too  meanly  of  others,  that  we  have  a  fur  greater  number  of 
plays,  perfed  in  ihemfelves,  and  ■written  according  to  rule,  than  what  the  Engiijb,  French^ 
and  Italian^  colledivclvy  can  boajl" 

Much  more  recently,  that  is,  in  i79i,DonPafcal  Rodriquez  de  Arellano  propofed 
a  work  to  be-publifhed  by  fubfcription,  intitied,  Teatro  antiguo  Efpanol  arreglado  a  tos 
mas  principales  preceptos  del  arte  drama tica,  in  which  he  promifes  divers  dramas,  or  co- 
medies, written  by  Calderon,  Lopes  de  Vega,  Solis,  Moreto,  Roxas,  Hoz,  and  Tyrfo, 
in  which  the  three  unities  are  obferved,  the  (lyle  free  from  hyperbole  and  affeftation, 
from  vain  fubtleties,  from  the  heterogenous  mixture  of  heroes  and  clowns,  from  ine-' 
quality  of  the  perfonages,  and  from  indecent  epifodes  and  quolibets.  He  thus  propofed 
to  make  an  ample  apology  for  the  nation  as  to  this  branch  of  literature,  at  the  fame 
time  preferving  in  thefe  pieces,  in  fpite  of  fo  many  fupprefllons  and  corrcdions,  all  the 
force,  beauty  of  expreflion,  and  grace  of  the  originals.  Let  Spani(h  critics  decide,  if 
he  has  kept  his  promife. 

But  what  will  appear  more  furprizing  to  readers  converfant  in  French  literature,  a 
Spaniard  of  the  prefent  time,  at  leaft  who  is  very  lately  dead,  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Spanijh  language.  La  Huerta,  exprefles  himfelf  in  this  manner  on  the  dramatic 
genius  and  poetry  of  the  French,  in  his  preliminary  dilcourfe  on  the  Spanilh  theatre  ^ 
"  A  fingle /park  from  the  brilliant  fire  vifible  in  this  divine  poem,' La  Pharfalia, 
would  be  fuflicient  to  give  ivarmfh  and  life  to  the  loeak  and  palfied  mufes  of  France^ 
without  excepting  the  Limoufms,  who  placed  nearer  to  Spain,  received  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  in  a  flight  degree,  the  influence  of  the  enthufiafm  and  poetic  talent  cha- 
racteriftic  of  our  nation. 

"  How  is  it  poflible"  he  adds  "  that  this  divine  fire  (hould  animate  the  minds  of 
men,  born  and  educated  in  niarfliy  countries,  deflitute  of  fulphur,  falts,  and  fubftance  ; 
countries  in  Ihort  fo  little  favoured  by  the  fun,  that  their  fruits  fcarcely  ripen,  notwith- 
{landing  the  artiricial  means  they  ufe  to  expofe  them  to  its  rays.  Hence  the  mediocrity 
apparent  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  Hence  the  natural  impoflibility  that  the 
French  (hould  exceed  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  thofe  boundaries  limited  to  fpiritlefs 
minds,  and  fancy  void  of  vigour.  Hence,  alfo,  the  aftonilhment  occafioned  in  them 
by  the  grand  fublimity  of  Spanijh  produdions,  the  faults  in  which,  where  any  exift,  are 
'  J  eafy  of  correction. 

*'  The  great  Corneille  was  only  efteemed  great  among  his  countrymen  from  having 
badly  imit(<ted  a  work  of  one  of  our  lead  excelling  poets,  the  work  itfelf  much 
under  mediocrity.    (But  fee  how  low  M.  de  la  Huerta  rates  Le  Cid.J 

*'  Athalia  by  Racine  is  looked  upon  as  his  mader  piece }  what  is  thereto  be  fcen  in 
it  but  a  continual  evidence  of  a  want  of  powers  ?  Since,  without  noticing  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  actors,  levites  and  troops  introduced,  a  dale  trick  to  make 
amends  for  incapacity  of  lupporting  the  plot,  and  the  momentum  of  the  piece,  without 
having  recourfe  to  fidion;  the  afteded  regularity,  and  even  the  hcllenilin  which 
he  makes  fliift  to  fubditute  for  «;<?«/ o/" /rt/^/i/,  prove  fufliciently  that  the  piece  ought 
never  to  have  p.'i//l'd  the  Wiills  of  the  college  in  -ichich  it  was  compofcd. 

"  Can  it  then  be  lookcil  upon  as  extraordinary  that  this  hero  of  the  French  poetry, 
after  employing  three  years  in  compofiiig  his  P/JlvJni,  (lioulJ  end  with  laming  the  cha- 
riictor  of  Ilvpotitis  ?  'i'lic  whole  of  this  tragedy  is  replete  with  confiderablc  faults,  and 
tlic  chiMce  of  an  adion  fo  abominable  in  iilcU,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  load  fcrupulous 
or  dclicito,  is  certainly  not  the  lead.  Mcroly  from  reading  of  it  once  I  formed  a  very 
mean  idea  of  Phccdra  ;  but  after  feeing  it  aded  at  Paris,  where  Mademoirelle  Dumcril, 
a  celebrated  u^^refs,  porfonnod  the  part  of  Phoedra,  I  was  fo  greatly  hurt  at  feeing  all 
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decency  and  probability  fo  violenily  outraged  in  her  declamation,  that  I  firmly  re/olved 
never  to  be  Jhochd  in  the  fame  manner  again."  What  a  punUhment  for  the  author  and 
the  aftrefs! 

Don  Juan  Ciuiahalfc^  (a  Spaniard  in  other  rcfpefls  very  well  informed,  with  whom  I 
made  acquaintance  on  my  firll  journey  to  Spain,)  after  fpeaking  at  firfl  in  high  terms 
of  Phredra,  alluding  to  the  famous  recital  of  Theramines,  thus  exprefled  himfelf  j  6Vr, 
in  this  Phadra^  the  Jiile  is  if  that  pompous  and  irtfiatcd  dcfcription  luLirh  we  are  fo  much 
accti/ionted  to  criticife  in  our  poor  authors  of  the  lafi  century. -^\^hen  in  (upport  of  his 
alfertion  he  tranflatv.'d  literally  this  relation,  in  oidcr  to  futisfy  thofe  among  his  auditors, 
who  were  i^oiirers  of  the  French  drama,  that  when  authors  attempt  to  imitate  Spanifh 
fublimity,  iiiey  mud  either  do  fo  by  an  exad  tranilation,  or  failing  of  this,  remain  in  a 
Hate  of  inferiority,  both  ridi^'ulous  and  (hamef  ul  in  the  eyes  of  all  Spaniards ;  notwith- 
ttanding  the  unconfcioufnefs  of  French  hearers  to  their  debafed  appearance.  Such 
is  the  fublimity  of  Racine  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards ;  whom,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihe  French  confider  valtly  to  furpafs  the  befl  of  Spanifh  writers. 

La  Huerta  does  not  treat  Moliere  lefs  rigoroufly,  than  our  two  tragic  writers.  In  a 
note  which  precedes  el  Cafli^  dc  la  Mifcria,  (the  Punilhment  oi'  Avarice,)  one  of  the 
pretended  chef  d'oeuvres  of  theSpanifh  language,  which  he  reprinted,  he  takes  exception 
at  thofe  who  reckon  this  piece  to  fiuilh  at  the  lecond  ad.  He  fays  "  It  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary that  thofe  who  blame  it  for  this  defeft,  Ihould  tolerate  and  admire  Tarttcffc  ; 
of  which  the  ftrft,  the  fecond,  and  the  fifth  ad  are  entirely  fupeluous.  Moreover, 
this  celebrated  comedy  finiflies  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  Iniermes,  and  if  the  inde- 
cency of  it  be  excepted,  bears  much  refemblance  to  them."  We  fhall  notice,  as  we 
proceed,  what  theie  Inienncs  are,  and  whethei'  this  comparifon  does  niuch  honour  to 
the  fagacity  of  M.  de  la  Huerta. 

It  however  remains  for  thofe  foreigners  to  decide,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Spa- 
nifh (lage,  whether  it  beblindnefs,  or  ill  will,  that  has  a<.'hKited  this  luunerciful  cenfor 
in  his  judgment.  For  my  part,  without  retaliating 'liis  injurious  lentence,  1  lliall  only 
obferve  that  all  thofe  who  poffefs  any  veftige  of  taiic,  eitiicr  in  Spain  or  in  other  coun- 
tries, agree,  that  with  the  txceprion  of  fome  few  modern  pieces,  iho  Spanifh  drama  is 
replete  \»  ith  the  moft  (hocking  defe-fls.  Improbable  inciilents  are  crowded  on  t-acli  other, 
it  is  filled  with  extravagance,  nnd  its  language  is  a  medley  of  poinpofity  and  vulga- 
rity. It  'lixes  the  molt  miferable  parade  with  nflecliug  aiui  lcme'.iin^.s  terrible  parts  : 
it  has  continually  a  y*;'?/ called  ^racifo  on  the  boards,  fbim  times  luunercius,  but  more 
frequently  infipid,  vho  by  his  wretched  jokes  is  ever  dillracUni',  tlio  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  piece.  Lovers  arc  ditiufo  and  talkative,  'ihc  plealure  aritin  ;  from 
features  of  delicacy,  which  occafionally  occur,  is  deUroycd  by  long  diil'ertations  on  lovo. 
Scarcely  Oiie  of  iheir  plays  is  Iree  from  the  blame  imputed  iy  M.  de  la  Huerta  to  the 
fuperfluous  recital  of  the  fate  of  Hypoiitus  by  Theramines ;  not  only  are  fuch  repetition:; 
common  but  difgulting  at  the  fan"ie  time  bv  their  digreflions,  their  gigantic  compari- 
fons,  and  their  extraordinary  abufe  of  couunon  fenle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plot 
prelen's  fuch  an  intricate  labyrinth  that  there  is  frircely  any  play,  to  which  thefe  vcrfes 
of  Boileau  may  not  be  applied : 

£t  qui  debrouillant  mal  tine  pcnit>le  Intrigue 
D'uii  diccrtifTtfiHiit  me  fait  imo  fiitigue. 
Wliofc  ma/y  pl.it,  unravtlltd  with  pjin, 
Initeiid  of  itlcaliiig,  but  faiigucs  the  brain. 

This  fatigue  however  does  net  appear  to  be  felt  by  a  Spanifli  atidiencc,  not  even  by 
t^ife  whofe  minds  are  leaft  iniproved.   Whether  the  people  naturally  poflefs  an  aptitude 
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tb  follow  the  thread  of  a  plot  however  complicated,  whether  it  be  the  refult  of  habit, 
it  is  yet  certain  that  they  have  in  this  refpeft  a  great  advantage  over  other  nations,  and 
particularly  the  French.  On  this  account  much  art  becomes  neceffary,  in  fitting  a  Spa- 
in fii  comedy,  (and  there  certainly  are  many  well  worth  adopting,)  to  the  French  (tage. 
This  tribute  has  been  paid  it  by  our  forefathers.  The  fervice  of  the  Spanifh  drama  to 
Moliere  and  Corneille  is  well  known.  Cortieille  extracted  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Cid 
and  Heracitus  from  Guillen  de  Caltro,  and  Calderon ;  and  took  much  oT  his  Lmr  from 
the  Spanifh.  Moliere  is  indebted  ta  the  fame  authority  for  his  Don  Juan  or  Le  Fejiin 
de  Pierre ;  but  at  the  fame  time  all  their  (kill  was  neceffary  to  thefe  men  of  genius,  in 
modelling  the  ilrange  originals  which  they  had  to  work  upon  for  the  French  ftage,  for 
none  of  thefe  Spanifh  compoiitions  could  have  been  reprefented  on  their  boards,  with- 
out undergoing  a  change,  the  bed  of  them  b^ing  fo  much  filled  with  relations  repug- 
nant to  the  tafte  and  manners  of  France.  An  a£tor  at  one  of  our  fmaller  theatres  has 
recently  however  made  fome  *brtunate  effays  in  this  line ;  although  his  Rufe  ctntre  Rufe, 
(Sratagcm  for  Stratagem)  and  his  Nuit  aux  Aventures,  (a  Night  of  Adventures,)  may 
nither  be  looked  upon  as  pretty  clofe  imitations,  than  tranflations  of  two  Spanifh 
comedies.  £xad  tranflations  of  Spanifh  pieces  would  be  next  toimpoffible.  Duperron 
de  Cadcra  in  1738  publiflied  extracts  from  feveral  Spanifh  plays  with  reflexions  and 
tranflations  of  the  mofl  dilHcult  and  remarkable  paffages.  Mr.  Linguet  gave  fome  of 
them  to  the  public  on  entering  his  literary  career.  But  feparate  from  his  making  a 
bad  felcdion  he  knew  not  enough  of  the  Spanifh  language  to  fulfil  his  tafk  completely ; 
on  wliich  account  his  tranftations  are  no  more  than  abridgements,  in  which  nothing  but 
the  fkeleton  of  a  dramatic  poem  is  preilrved ;  and  the  paffages  not  rendered  were  not 
thof'e  which  difpleafed  the  tranflator,  but  fuch  as  he  did  not  underftand,  fo  that  I  do 
not  conceive  that  there  exilts  one  fingle  Spanifh  piece  perfeftly  and  wholly  tranflated 
into  the  French  language.  A  principle  obltacle  to  faithful  ♦.ranflations  exifts  in  the  in- 
numerable puns  with  which  the  Spanifh  plays  are  filled,  as  well  as  dl  their  other  works 
of  fancy  ;  and  as  their  miiiutely  fii'orile  genius  is  ever  prompt  to  feize  the  flightefl  re- 
feinblance;-,  and  produce  at  every  inltant  allulions  to  localities,  cuftoms  and  anecdotes 
of  the  day  ;  thole  works  become  exceilively  difficult  of  comprehenfion  even  to  the  na- 
tives, and  are  alrnoll  inipoflibio  to  be  underftood  by  foreigners;  fo  that  a  tranflation  of 
them,  uiilels  loaded  with  comments  at  every  page,  would  be  alinofl  entirely  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  Spaniards  have  always  had  a  u.reat  aptitude  for  poetry.  Their  tdlent  for  extern* 
pormeous  proiludions  is  lefs  celebrated,  but  is  equally  defervingo  fame  with  that  of  the 
Italians.  I  have  frequently  been  witnefs  to  ability  of  this  defcription,  which  was  ahnoft 
miraculous.  I  have  ieen  Spanilli  verfifiers  little  known  beyond  their  fphere,  who  have 
fupporteii  poetic  challenges,  which  would  have  difmayed  our  moft  fertile  and  ingenious 
cotv.pofers.  I  have  been  witnefs  to  their  engendering  ftrophes  of  ten  lines  formed 
upon  the  fame  rhyme,  and  which  by  the  Spaniards  are  called  dedmas,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  A  rt.mder-by  gives  for  fubjeft  of  fuch  a  piece,  the  laft  line  which  he  fixes 
on  at  hazard  ;  this  is  called  cchar  pi'u  Inftantaneoufly  the  poet  produces  nine  others 
which  are  to  precede  the  line  given,  which  forms  a  natural  clofe :  and  frequently 
neither  the  rapidity  of  thefe  improvifos,  nor  the  fetters  with  which  the  author  is  fliackkd, 
prevent  their  poileliing  confiderable  merit.  They  are  at  any  rate  little  burlefque 
pieces,  the  emphatic  utterance  of  which  ferves  to  unwrinkle  the  brow  of  the  naoft 
ferious  ;  in  which  it  is  true  good  fcnfe  is  fomeiimes  outraged,  but  in  which  the  laws  of 
poetry  arc  rigoroufly  obl'ervcd. 
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'  The  forms  of  poetry  are  fmgularly  various  among  the  Spaniards.  Their  language, 
very  flexible  and  fitted  for  inverfions,  comprizes  all  defcriptions  of  metre  common  to 
European  tongues ;  but  they  have  one  in  addition  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Their  rhimed 
verfe  is  eafily  didinguiihable  both  by  the  eye  and  the  car,  and  is  called  confonante.  But 
the  couplets  called  affonantes  would  fcarcely  be  taken  for  vcrfe  by  thofe  who  fhould  not 
be  informed  thereof}  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  poetry  that  their  theatrical  compofitions 
both  ancient  and  modern  are  written  almoft  from  beginning  to  end.     a  , ,  .\  . 

They  begin  generally  with  a  fucceflion  of  real  rhimes,  either  continued,  or  alter- 
nate, of  an  equal  number  of  feet  in  the  one  inftancc,  or  in  the  other  of  an  unequal 
number.  After  the  firft  or  fecond  fcene  the  affonantes  fucceed,  fometimes  after  but  a 
fliort  run  of  confovantcs^  and  continue  with  the  intervention  occafionaliy  of  a  few  coufo' 
nantcs  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  Thefe  ajj'onantcs  are  a  continuance  or  phrafes  with  a 
cadence,  fubjeft  to  a  certain  mcafure.  Each  of  them  forms  a  verfe,  but  the  ajfonante 
happens  only  in  every  other  line,  and  does  not  require  an  aftual  rhime.  It  is  fuflicient 
that  the  two  lad  vowels  of  each  fecond  line,  fhould  be  the  fame.  An  example  will 
render  this  more  comprehenfible,  for  which  purpofe  I  have  feleded  at  hazard  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Spanilh  piece :  .        ■'    .         :•    > 

Ya,  Lconor  (ftsmos  fuljg 
'  Saiyan  per  la  iioca  afu^rci  * 

Tantos  evidados  (Irl  alma  t .. 

Como  me  aflijjen  y  cf ivan ;  -       ,.» 

Y  antes  que  de  mis  pefarci  ,  , 

Intente,  amiga,  dar  cuentit 

Es  bien  que  ponder!  aora  •' 

,       ■  Con  admiration  difcret/i 

Que  llendo  lai  dos  iinii^as 

Taiito,  que  cnluza  y  ellrecha,  &c.  &c. 

At  firfl  fight  there  appears  no  rhime  in  thefe  ten  lines,  there  is  none  in  (a^  in  the 
firft,  third,  feventh,  and  ninth ;  neither  is  it  requifite  there  fliould  be.  But  the  fecond, 
fourth,  fixth,  eighth,  and  tenth,  are  affonantes^  becaufe  each  of  them  has  for  its  two 
final  vowels,  an  r,  and  an  a, 

A  foreigner  might  frequent  the  Spanifli  theatre  for  ten  years  without  fufpefting  the 
exiftence  o'i  affonantes ^  and  when  pointed  nut  to  him,  he  will  yet  find  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low  the  trace  of  them ;  but  what  he  fo  hardly  perceives,  does  not  efcape  a  Spaniard, 
even  for  an  inftant,  however  illiterate  he  may  be.  The  fecond  verfe  of  a  long  courfc 
of  affonantes  is  fcarcely  pronounced  before  he  diftinguilhes  the  fucceflion  of  final  vowels, 
which  begins  its  empire ;  he  is  intent  on  their  periodical  return,  and  an  actor  would 
not  with  impunity  attempt  to  fupplant  them  by  others ;  Angular  faculty  which  pertains 
to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  people  of  the  fouth,  and  the  aptitude  for  declamation 
of  the  moft^  vulgar  and  obfcure  individuals.  Tliefe  play  a  principal  part  at  the  thcati.  j 
their  number  and  affiduous  attendance  form  together  one  of  the  circumftances  which 
render  its  reform  fo  difficult. 

The  theatre  itfelf  had  as  mean  an  original  among  the  Spaniards  as  in  France,  and 
prefervcs  in  many  places  its  primitive  form.  Two  paralL-l  curtains,  fn-ing  the  audience, 
compofed  all  the  mechanic  parts  of  the  play-houfe,  and  there  are  places  where  this  has 
not  been  improved  upon.  Behind  the  fecond  curtain  is  the  prompter,  with  a  candle  in 
one  hand,  and  his  piece  in  the  other,  running  from  one  fide  to  the  other  to  affiil:  with 
his  function  thofe  attcrs  who  arc  in  need  of  his  help ;  but  the  theatres  of  Madrid  of 
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ibe  prefent  day,  and  in  other  great  towns,  the  flips,  changes  of  fcenery  and  decorations, 
and  the  poGtion  of  the  prompter  are  much  the  fame  as  at  Paris.  At  firft  indeed  one 
is  fome-A'hat  vexed  at  hearing  the  prompter  recite  the  parts,  in  almod  as  audible  a  tone 
of  voice  as  the  aftors.  To  this  defefk,  however,  one  foon  becomes  reconciled,  and 
after  long  cuflom  it  is  fcarcely  noticed. 

The  piay-houfe  h  divided  into  hve  parts  La  Luneta  which  anfwers  to  the  Parquet  oi 
the  French,  and  occupies  part  cf  the  advanced  part  where  the  orchellra  is  placed  with 
us.  Los  ApofentoSf  which  are  two  rows  of  boxes,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre.  La 
Cazuela,  a  kind  of  ampitheatre  on  the  ground  floor.  In  this  part  the  women  of  com- 
mon ritnk  only  are  admitted,  covered  with  their  vrils,  for  the  moft  part  white;  but 
therein  creep  as  well  thofe  charming  intruders,  who  under  the  aufpices  of  love  are 
anxious  to  cheat  the  vigilance  of  fonie  jealous  hawks,  or  fome  idlers  of  the  /on,  who 
are  either  too  lazy  to  decorate  themfelves,  or  deflrous  of  faving  the  expence  of  having 
their  hair  dreft  after  the  French  fafliion.  Las  gradas,  another  ampitheatre  above  the 
boxes,  on  both  fides  the  houfe,  where  fuch  of  ti>e  common  people  as  are  deflrous  of 
fitting  at  their  eafe  refort ;  and  El  patio,  or  the  pit  which  contains  none  but  the  vulgar, 
with  all  their  brutal  manners,  their  ignorance,  and.  their  rags.  This  part  of  the 
audience,  which  has  no  feats,  is  always  noify,  and  as  diflicult  to  be  pleafed,  as  if  it  had 
fair  pretenfions. 

The  actors  oftentimes  addrefs  thefe  five  clafles  of  fpeftators  under  the  title  of  mof- 
qucteroSi  and  are  lavifli  towards  them  of  fuch  fliale  epithets  as  they  deem  calculated  to 
ifecure  their  favour. 

At  Madrid,  the  adors  are  fliared  by  two  theatres,  that  of  La  Cruzy  and  that  of  Et 
Principe,  which  for  interefl-fake  make  common  caufe.  There  is,  however,  a  rivalfliip 
as  to  ability  kept  up  between  them.  Each  has  one  of  the  players  for  a  director,  who 
every  year  diflblves  and  re-compofes  his  troop.  It  is  then  that  the  adors,  who  are  the 
greatell  favorites  with  the  public,  cxpofe  themfelves  for  fale,  and  clofe  with  the  moft 
expert  or  moft  generous.  It  will  be  readily  imagined,  that  the  graciofos  are  not  forgot 
on  thefe  occafions.  The  two  diredors  make  arrangements  between  themfelves  for  di- 
viding ihcm,  for  fear  that  too  evident  an  inequality  fliould  exift  between  the  two  troops, 
and  each  in  confequence  fliould  equally  fufter.  As  for  the  others,  all  the  talents  of  a 
difierent  defcription  are  raib  r  calculated  for  parade  than  the  boards  of  Thalia.  Spain 
has  no  idea  of  adors,  in  '  n  livelinefs  is  united  with  grace,  and  fcnfibility  with  ele- 
gance of  delivery  ;  in  one  word,  cffuch,  as  make  the  art  of  declamation  the  relative 
and  rival  of  the  fine  arts.  Their  aclors  are  but  imitators,  and  while  they  fervilely  copy 
the  models  before  their  eyes,  they  have  no  conception  of  creating  new  ones  in  an  imagi- 
nary but  poflible  world,  where  every  thing  is  noble  without  ceafing  to  be  true. 
Driving  along  the  fame  track,  unfkilful  in  delivery,  as  well  as  in  their  gefticulation, 
they  exceed  all  bounds,  exaggerate  and  disfigure  every  thing,  and  inftead  of  managing 
their  powers  to  enable  ^hem  to  tfted  the  pcried  delineation  of  tht'r  ch;  rader,  they  be- 
come exhaulied,  and  ovcrftcp  all  limits.  Their  women  where  impaliioned  are  furies, 
thtir  heroes  are  coxcombs,  their  confpirators  rafcaily  malefadors,  and  their  tyrants 
butchers. 

They  .nre  far  from  poflefling  adors  refembling  Clairon,  Kain,  Ganick,  or  SidJons^ 
Indeed,  in  Spain,  adors  are  no  other  than  mercenaries,  who  ai'e  looked  upon  in  fo- 
ciety  but  as  fo  many  mountebanks,  who,  while  they  amufc  us,  arc  paid  and  tolerated, 
and  afterwards  are  fent  about  their  bufinefs;  whereas  in  other  countries,  where  prejudice 
caufes  them,  generally  fpeaking,  to  beftill  more  meanly  cfteemcd,  the  jiift  admiration 
Tfchich  (ome  infpire,  railes  them  to  the  level  of  fiiperior  artifts,.and  men  of  genius* 
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In  their  ancient  comedies,  if  deficient  in  Tome  refpe^ls,  they  yet  afforded  pleafin^  ex- 
amples of  every  virtue  which  can  be  taught  a  people ;  fuch  as  loyalty,  magnanimity, 
jullicc,  and  particularly  benevolence;  and  although  in  the  exaggeration  of  their  re- 
prel'entations  they  may  poflefs  fomething  offenfive  to  taile,  they  cannot  be  feen  without 
implanting  in  the  mind  a  difpofition  to  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues.  In  the  modern 
productions  of  Spain  on  the  contrary,  not  only  do  they  facrifice  common  decency  ; 
they  prefent  the  audience  with  pidures  of  the  moft  (hocking  irregularities,  without  any 
attempt  to  excite  the  due  horror  for  fuch  offences.  Confpiracies  of  fons  againd  fathers, 
cruelty  of  hufbands,  infidelities  on  the  part  of  wives,  and  even  the  unpunifhed  villainies 
of  malefaftors ;  every  thing  is  given  by  the  aftors,  is  fuffered  by  the  police,  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  public.  The  confequences  of  this  fufferance  are,  however,  important, 
par(icularly  in  Spain,  where  the  theatre  is  frequen'ed  by  all  clalTes  of  people.  The 
populace  even  feem  to  be  the  principal  objeft  of  their  refpefts  and  adulation.  They 
are  fovereign  at  the  Spanifli  theatre.  Their  whims  muft  be  attended  to,  their  perverfe 
tafle  be  flattered,  and  the  tumultuous  manner  in  which  they  exprefs  their  vulgar  fenfa- 
tions,  ftifles  the  lefs  noify  voice  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  auJience ;  a  fingu- 
lar,  poflibly  an  unique,  circumdance  in  a  country  where  the  people  feem  to  be  counted 
lor  nothing.  May  we  not  hence  infer  thui  there  exifls  even  amidft  the  molt  obfcure 
claffes  of  tfiis  people  a  fort  of  fpirit,  a  fentiment  of  independence  which  is  deprefTed  by 
the  continual  fway  of  arbitrary  power,  but  which  although  it  may  keep  under,  it  is  yet 
unable  totally  to  annihilate  ? 

One  would  think  that  a  theatre  fo  loofc  in  its  reprcfeniations,  would  keep  from  it 
thofe  perfons  with  whoi.T  age  or  their  condition  of  life  (hould  make  decency  a  duty ; 
but  the  foreigner  fees,  and  fees  with  amazement,  not  only  young  ladies  of  a  modell 
exterior,  among  the  fpeflators  of  fcenes  which  put  delicacy  to  the  blufh,  but  even  ec- 
clefiaftics,  w  hofe  grave  demeanour,  and  auftere  drefs,  form  a  fmgular  contrail  with  the 
leffons  of  corruption,  and  the  fallies  of  libertinifm  expofed  before  them.  A  pagan 
worthy  formerly  left  the  theatre  at  Rome  left  by  his  prefence  he  fhould  give  a  fanftion 
to  the  offenfive  matter  which  was  reprcfented  before  him.  Spanifli  priefts  mtolerant  with 
refpitl  to  lefs  figiiifieant  objeds  are  not  equally  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  the  interefis 
of  virtue.  Apoltlcs  oi  religion,  are  they  not  then  dodors  of  morality?  Or  are  they 
i,^norant  that  withou^  morality  religion  is  but  error,  and  a  fcourge?  Let  them  ufe 
their  influence  in  reforming  the  theatre,  and  no  one  will  take  exception  at  their  appear- 
ing at  it. 

As  to  its  reform,  a  combination  of  circumnances  muft  take  place  in  Spain  before 
thi«  can  be  expected.  The  fovereicjn  in  the  firit  place  (hould  take  an  intereft  in  it. 
Louib  XIV.  knew  and  patronized  MoHere;  he  hiinlelf  prefided  at  the  brilliant  enter- 
tainmtruts  whiih  he  gave,  and  in  which  a  confpicuous  ftation  was  afligned  to  the  drama. 
Wherefore  had  the  Spanilh  theatre  fome  teltbrity  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip 
IV.,  wlJeh  in  fo  many  refpects  are  confuiered  as  epochs  of  the  decline  of  Spain  ?  The 
reafon  w  as  becaufe  thole  princes  encouraged  dramatic  writers  by  their  approbation,  and 
rewards;  it  wat-  btcaule  the)  themlelves  took  plealure  in  tlieafiical  exhibitions. 

Thekrngsof  the  new  dynally,  who  in  other  matters  have  been  fo  worthy  of  praife  in 
departing  from  thefe  fad  mod'-ls,  have  not,  as  they  did,  carried  their  generative  attention 
to  the  Spanifh  Itage.  Philip  V.  was  of  a  j)ious  dilpofition,  and  loved  a  retired  liie. 
Ferdinand  VI.  was  more  attached  to  Italian  arts  than  thofe  of  Spain.  Charles  HI. .  who 
ftemed  to  holu  out  encouragem<^'nt  to  other  arts,  who  built  La  Caferta,  withdrew  H.r- 
culaneum  from  its  tomb,  adopted  the  pencil  of  Mengs,  and  embcllifhed  with  fever;;l 
monuments  of  his  tafte,  the  capital  of  Spain:  Charles  III.  if  he  Vad  not  an  avtrfion  to 
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the  ftage,  yet  looked  upon  it  with  the  mofl:  complete  indiflerence ;  and  Charles  IV. 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  etFeft  a  regeneration,  which  is  looked  for  with  impatience  by 
all  who  are  attached  to  the  drama.  Their  miniltcr,  Florida  Bbnca,  appeared  to  patro- 
nize the  theatre  of  the  capital,  but  he  rather  participated  in  the  tafte  of  the  nation  than 
felt  difpofed  to  combat  it. 

The  part  of  the  police,  which  has  relation  to  ihe  theatres,  is  divided  between  the  Cor- 
rcgidor,  the  members  of  the  town-hall,  and  the  Alcaldes  dc  Corte.  But  tlie  limits 
of  their  juriKJiftions  are  fo  indillindly  marked,  that  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  proper 
authorities,  refult  the  irregularities,  whicli  each  of  thefe  infpedors  fee,  but  which  fepa- 
rately  neither  has  the  faculty  of  preventing.  Each  of  the  three  or  four  cenfors,  before 
whom  every  frefli  offence  muil  be  carricii,  is  defirous  of  removing  from  himfelf  the 
odium  of  punidiing,  and  confequently  relies  for  greater  rigour  on  his  colleagues ;  fo 
that  their  colleSive  voice  for  the  fuppreffion  of  impure  productions,  equally  offenfive 
to  decency  and  good  tafte,  is  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Add  to  which,  thefe  different 
examiners  are  frequently,  themfelves,  infeded  with  the  general  contagion.  Befides  they 
mull  poffefs  more  rcfolulion  than  what  falls  to  their  fliare  commonly,  to  fnatch  from 
the  people  the  objc<^ts  of  their  admiraliiin,  and  not  to  yield  to  the  reprefentatioas  of 
the  cor"  jdians,  whofi:  receipt  would  fuffer  from  fuch  fudden  reforms. 

l\Ir.  Olavidi,  whole  active  capacity  was  capable  of  embracing  at  once  every  part  of 
adminiflration,  together  wi'h  the  police,  had  began  to  effe£t  fome  iidutary  reforms  in 
the  decorations,  drefs  and  ihe  art  of  declaiming ;  and  this  formed  ..  charge  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies  againfl  him  ai  the  time  of  his  difgrace. 

Some  famples  were  given  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  of  a  refolution  at  reform, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  exercifcd  for  polifhing  the  Spanilh  nation.  The  autosfacra- 
vientales  were  definitively  profcribed ;  in  thefe  pieces,  angels,  faints,  and  the  virtues 
perlonified,  played  each  their  different  part,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  religion  and  rea- 
fon  ;  whimfical  compofitions,  in  which  Calderon  particularly  difplayed  all  the  capricious 
fecundity  of  his  genius.  Other  pieces  have  alfo  been  interdicted,  fuch  as  Lcs  zelos  de 
San  Jofef,  and  |iarticul:irly  the  Devil  ti<rncd  par/on^  dramas  of  a  defcription  at  once 
pious  and  farcical,  in  which  innocence  formerly  perhaps  found  ful^jccl  for  edification. 

A  revolution  is  begun,  even  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  theatre.  At  Madrid,  at 
lead,  decorations  are  better  undcrltood,  the  coflumc  more  appropriate ;  and  one  no 
longer  fees,  (if  ever  fuch  was  the  cafe  as  is  rcprefcnte^d  by  the  witty  impoflor  who  has 
treated  the  world  with  Le  vcy/?gc  dc  Figaro,')  one  no  longer  fees  Orcfmaucs  in  a  dre/ftng 
gown,  and  Vuira  in  a  fart  in  gale.  There  are  incongruities  enougli  upon  the  Spanifli 
boards,  to  render  unneceffary  the  inventions  of  a  witty  mind,  to  cncreafe  the  ridicule  it 
merits.  In  Spain,'us  well  as  in  Italy,  aftors  of  both  lexes,  caff  their  eyes  over  the 
boxci^,  and  fmile  gracioully  on  fiich  perfc^ns  as  they  may  chance  to  know  ;  and  after  a 
long  Ipeech,  when  they  receive  applaufe,  they  never  fail  turning  towards  the  fpeiflators, 
teilifying  their  gratitude  by  a  profound  obeifance.  Thefe  are  defed:> which  relate  to 
the  c-inodians.     1  fhall  give  a  fpccimen  of  o:'icr'-  uliieh  prrtain  to  the  theatre  ilfe'lf". 

Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  aetors  cntire.ly  quits  the  ilagc,  and  takes  his  place  '\\\ 
the  bo:;-,  s,  whence  a  dialogue  is  kept  up  hrtvvcon  him  and  the  other  p.-rformers.  Nay, 
I  know  a  piece,  in  which  this  cxtrava'^ance  is  cai  ried  to  a  (liil  higher  pitch.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  heroic  comedies  in  which  the  Moors  and  Spaniards  at  war  with  each  other  are 
prodigal  of  eloquent  outrage.  One  of  the  Moorifh  generals,  unable  to  force  his  way 
towards  his  foes,  to  whom  he  h.as  to  make  fomj  threatening  docl.'.ration,  gallops  into 
the  pit,  and  thence  harangues  the  Spaniards. 
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What  fliall  I  fiiy  of  tlic  flranpo  cuftom  of  interweaving  In  their  mort  fcrious  comedies 
httle  pieces  which  have  no  relation  to  tlicni  whatever  ?  1  Ipcak  of  thofe  modern  come- 
dies which  the  Spauianis  call  Saynulcs  or  Inttrmcs,  which  are  little  pieces  in  one  at^,  as 
fmiple  in  their  plots  as  thofe  of  the  great  pieces  are  complicated.  The  manners  anJ 
charafter  of  the  inferior  clafl'es  of  fociety,  and  the  petty  intereils  which  alfoLiate  or  di- 
vide them,  are  therein  reprefented  in  the  moll  linking  manner.  It  is  not  an  imitation 
but  the  thing  itfelf.  The  fpedator  feems  to  be  fuddenly  tranfpt^rtcd  into  a  circle  of 
Spaniards,  where  he  is  prefent  at  their  amufemcnts  and  little  cavillings.  The  manner 
of  drcfs  is  fo  liiithfuUy  copied  that  lie  is  lometimcs  dilgulled.  He  fees  porters,  flower- 
girls,  and  fifh- women,  who  have  ail  the  geflures,  manner,  and  language  of  thofe  he  has 
fcen  a  hundred  times  in  the  llreet.  The  Spaniards  do  not  feem  to  be  aware  that  nature 
in  her  mofl  fimple  garb  may  be  einbclliihcd  without  ccafing  to  bear  refemblance,  and 
that  it  is  in  this  that  the  merit  of  the  art  of  imitation  cunrills.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  made  of  the  productions  of  their  fchool  of  painting.  Look  at  the  fhepherds, 
the  young  peafants  of  Velafqucz,  nay  even  of  Murillo,  they  are  with  refpeft  to  elegant 
painting,  what  the  Saym.tes  are  to  the  dramatic  art,  ffriking  but  difgufling  by  their  too 
cxa£t  refemblance.  For  thufe  kind  of  characters  the  Spanim  comedians  have  an  admir- 
able talent.  Were  they  equally  natural  in  every  other  they  would  be  the  firfl  adors  in 
Europe. 

The  Saynetfs  feem  to  have  been  invents  d  to  ^ive  relief  to  the  attention  of  the  audience 
fatigued  by  following  the  plot  of  the  great  piece  through  its  inextricable  labyrinth. 
Their  mofl  certain  cffed  is  that  of  making  you  lofe  the  clew  ;  for  it  feldom  happens 
that  the  real  Spanifh  comedies  are  rcprefentcd  without  interruption.  There  are  fcarcely 
any  exceptions  unlefs  in  new  pieces,  either  original  or  tranflated,  in  which  the  writers 
have  felt  the  ncceffity  of  greater  regularity.  All  the  old  ones  are  compofed  of  three 
afts,  called  Joniadas.  After  the  firll  ad  comes  the  Saynete,  and  the  warrior  or  king, 
whom  you  have  feen  adorned  with  a  helmet  or  a  crown,  has  frequently  a  part  in  the 
little  piece  ;  and  to  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  entirely  changing  his  drefs,  fometimes 
prefervcs  a  part  of  his  noble  or  royal  garments.  His  fain  or  bufkin  ftill  appears  beneath 
the  dirty  cloak  of  a  man  of  the  lowed  clafs,  or  the  robe  of  an  Alcalde. 

When  the  S.iynete  is  finiihod,  the  principal  piece  is  continued.  After  the  fecond  aft, 
there  is  a  new  iiuerruption  longer  than  the  firft ;  another  Saynete  begins,  and  is  fuc- 
ccedcd  by  a  fpccics  of  comic-opera,  very  fhort,  and  called  ToimdilLi.  A  fingle  adtrcfs 
frequently  performs  the  whole,  ihe  relates,  in  fingincj,  either  an  uninterelling  adventure, 
or  foine  trivial  and  frequently  fcandalous  maxims  of  gallantry  ;  flie  then  courts  the  ap. 
plaufe  of  the  audience  as  flie  retires,  and  the  third  ac?  of  the  great  piece  is  permitted  to 
bi'gin. 

What  becomes  of  the  illufion"and  intercft  in  the  piece  after  thefe  interruptions  ? 
This  may  be  readily  conceived,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  great  part  of  the  audience 
depart  alter  the  Tonadilla  is  finiflied. 

The  Saynctesand  Tonadlilas  are  frequently  the  mofl  attractive  parts  of  thefe  ftrange- 
tncJ!i.ys,  and  after  a  fhort  rcfiJence  in  Spain,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  attradlon  which 
t!ie  Saynctesand  Tonadillas  iiiufl  have  for  the  people  of  the  country.  The  manners, 
l!^•J^^,  adventures,  and  mufic,  all  are  national;  befidcs,  there  are  frequently  preliented  in 
tlit-Te  little  pieces  two  fpccics  of  beings  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  whofo  manners  and  ex- 
prefn.uns  are  the  objeds  of  much  mirth  and  pleafantry,  and  fometimes  of  imitation. 
']  hefc  are  the  M.ijis  atiu  the  Mujus  on  the  one  furt,  and  the  Ciiunos  and  Gitanas  on 
the  other. 
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The  Mfljos  arc  beaux  of  the  lower  clafs,  or  rather  bullies,  whofo  grave  and  frigid 
pompofity  is  announced  by  their  whole  exterior.  Their  countenance,  half  concealed 
under  a  brown  ftuft"  bonnet,  called  Moritera,  is  threatening,  or  full  of  infolonce,  which 
fcems  to  brave  thofe  perfons  whofe  ftation  fliould  awe  thoin  into  refptft,  and  which  is 
not  foftoned  even  in  the  prefcnce  of  their  miilrcfs.  The  ofiicers  of  juftice  fcarcely  dare 
attack  them.  If  provoked  by  any  freedom,  a  fymptom  of  difploalure  or  a  menacing 
look,  a  long  rapier  or  a  poniard,  concealed  under  ihtir  wide  cloak,  announce  that  none 
muft  roake  free  with  them  with  impunity. 

The  Majas,  on  their  parts,  rival  thtfe  caprices  as  much  as  their  feeble  means  will  per- 
mit ;  licentioufnefs  and  effrontery  appear  in  their  attitudes,  actions,  and  expreflions ; 
but  if  not  very  fcrupulous  about  the  manner  in  which  voluptuoufnefs  is  difplayed,  in 
them  may  be  feen  the  moft  feducing  priefleflcs  that  ever  facrificed  on  the  altars  of  Ve- 
nus. Their  charming  tricks  fubjcft  the  fenfes  to  a  delirium  that  the  wifeft  can  fcarcely 
guard  agaiiift,  and  which,  if  it  infpire  not  love,  at  leaft  {;ives  proniife  of  delight. 

Perfons  of  -he  moft  indulgent  nature  are  however  dilpleafed  that  the  Majos  and 
Majas  (hould  thus  be  brought  upon  ihe  flagejaiul  preferve  their  attraction  even  in  circles 
of  good  company.  There  are,  among  both  fext  s,  perfons  of  dillinguiflied  rank,  who 
feek  their  models  among  thefe  heroes  of  the  populace,  who  imitate  their  drefs,  manners, 
and  accent,  and  are  flattered  when  it  is  faid  of  tliem,  He  is  very  like  a  Mcjo, — Cne  would 
take  her  for  a  Maja. 

The  Gitanos  and  Giianas  are  a  kind  of  gipfies  who  run  about  the  country,  lead  a  dif- 
folute  life,  tell  for'  unes,  exercife  all  kinds  of  fufpicious  profeflions,  have  among  them- 
felves  a  language,  particular  figns,  in  Ihort  are  dexterous  knaves,  who  prey  upon  the 
unwary.  This  clafs  of  vagabonds,  of  which  fociety  ought  to  be  purged,  has  hitherto 
been  tolerated  ;  and  characters  of  them  are  given  upon  the  ftage,  amufing  by  their  ori- 
ginality ;  but  the  effect  of  this  is,  it  renders  vice  familiar  by  concealing  its  deformity 
under  a  gay  exterior.  They  arc,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  (hepherdsof  theSpanifh  ftage,  cer- 
tainly lefs  infipid,  but  at  the  fame  time  lefs  innocent  than  thofe  of  ours.  Their  tricks, 
plots,  and  amorous  intrigues,  fuitexl  to  their  manners,  are  the  fubjeds  of  feveral  faynetes 
and  tonadillas,  and  probably  ferve  for  leffons  to  many  a  fpedator. 

Such  is  the  modern  Spanifh  ftage.  There  are  playhoufes  at  prefent  in  moft  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Spain.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  their  defefls  are  even  ftill 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  capital.  What  then  can  we  think  of  their  ftrolling.players, 
called  Coviicos  cle  la  Icgiin,  who  travel  from  town  to  town  with  the  rags  which  ferve  theni 
for  decorations,  and  perform  in  barns  and  flablcs  ?  The  heroes  of  Scarron  are  at  leaft 
entertaining,  thefe  excite  nothing  but  difguft. 

After  death  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  had  an  Italian  theatre  at  his  court,  there  was  )r 
a  long  time  no  oiher  than  the  national  theatre.  The  Marquis  de  Grimaldi  re-eftabliflied 
the  Italian  houfe  at  the  court  <'^  Charles  III ,  but  it  difappeared  upon  his  retirement. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  this  prince  permitted  the  formation  of  one  in  his 
capital,  which  ftill  lubfifts.  The  principal  hofpital  at  Madrid  in  the  firft  inftance  was 
to  pay  the  cxpence  of  maintaining  it,  and  receive  the  profits,  but  turning  out  difadvan- 
tageous,  the  mana;jement  of  it  was  given  to  the  proprietors,  principally  grandees,  who 
however  iiave  not  been  able  to  fupport  it  without  expence.  Serious  opera  and  farce  is 
reprefented  at  this  theatre ;  the  decorations  are  bandfome,  the  dreffes  fplendidly  rich, 
and  the  corps  de  ballet  of  a  fuperi(jr  defcription.  The  Spanifti  attors  having  thefe  mo- 
dels before  them,  appear  to  be  pleafed  with  them,  nevenhelefs  their  reprefentations 
continue  nearly  the  fame.     They  may  therctcre  be  deemed  incurabh. 
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As  for  French  theatres,  they  are  at  prcfcnt,  and  for  a  long  time  back  have  been,  en- 
tirely baniflied  from  Spain.  Towards  tiic  middle  of  the  reij^n  of  Charles  III.  one  was 
cflabliflicd  at  Cadiz.  '1  he  perfons  concerned  were  ruined,  -aivI  the  plan  given  up. 
Since  that  time  it  was  in  contemplation  to  introduce  one  at  Madrid.  The  anibaiVador 
VauRuyin  fcimcd  greatly  int(.'reilcd  in  the  fchi-ine.  Tli''  devotees  iefifted  it,  pretend- 
ing that  French  plays  were  full  of  maxims  c^i  tolerance,  antl  breathed  too  much  of  ino- 
dtrn  philofophy.  They  reckoned  no  Ids  than  fixteen  heretical  afllrtions  in  the  finglt* 
jii^ce  of  Pygmn'ion.  bi  addilion,  the  hofpital,  uhofe  fupport  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pended upon  the  revenue  w  liicli  it  received  from  t!'.e  two  national  theatres,  it  was  appre- 
hended might  fuffcr  from  it.-  ellablllhrnent.  The  King  Uilencd  to  the  conjoint  remon- 
flrancc  of  religion  and  c'lavity  againll  the  mcafure,  and  the  plan  was  laid  afide.  Not- 
w'  llai'.ding  this,  ihc  nation  has  become  acculiomed  to  the  tranflations  of  fome  of  our 
plays,  although  the  time  mult  needs  be  looked  upon  as  dillant  at  which  wc  may  fee  a 
^•'rench  theatre  at  Madriil. 


Chat. 'S.W'.-^Of  the  Dull/^hts. 

AT  the  head  of  the  amufcmcnts  of  the  Spanifli  nation  mufl.  be  placed  one  which  be- 
longs almoll  excluiivoly  to  iile!!',  one  too  to  which  it  is  fingularly  attached,  notwith- 
fianding  its  being  obnoxious  to  the  delicacy  of  the  reft  ot  Europe  j  I  mean  the  bull- 
fights. 

Many  Spaniards  look  upon  them  as  one  means  of  prefrrving,  in  their  nation,  that 
energetic  Ipirit  by  which  they  arc  characterized  ;  yet  it  is  difBcult  to  comprehend  what 
relation  there  can  be  to  ftrength  and  courage,  in  a  fpoclaclc  v/herc  thole  prefcnt  are  ex- 
pofed  to  no  danger,  and  in  which  the  actors  prove  by  the  rarity  of  accidents,  that  the 
hazard  they  themfclves  run  is  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  much  concern.  I  know  very 
well  that  exaggeration  frequently  reprefents  accidtnts  as  very  common.  It  is 
true,  thofe  cavaliers  who  are  thrown  from  their  horfes  fometimes  receive  very  violent 
contufions  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  nine  years  that  I  was  a  fpedator  of  thefe  fights,  1  never 
knew  of  mere  than  one  Ternuidor  who  dietl  of  his  wounds.  However,  a  priell  is  always 
at  band,  in  a  latticed  box,  furnilhed  with  holy  oil  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  Yet  were  acci- 
dents as  frequent  as  they  are  uncommon,  they  might  familiarize  the  fpeftators  with  the 
cffufion  of  blood,  and  the  fufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  could  not  habituate 
them  to  the  fronting  of  danger,  or  endurance  of  pain.  They  might  render  ihcm  un- 
feeling and  cruel,  but  never  reiblute  and  brave.  Another  proof  that  this  fpcclacle  has 
no  iniluonco  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  w  Iio  frequent  it  is,  that  I  have  feen  among  the 
fpe*rtators  children,  young  women,  old  people  of  both  fexes,  men  ot  every  age,  clafs, 
and  charader,  in  whom  however  thefe  bloody  entertainments  did  not  tend  to  corredl 
weakncfs  or  timidity,  nor  changed  the  inildnefs  of  their  manners.  Nay  more,  I  have 
known  foreigners  of  great  benignity  of  nature,  who  at  hrft  fuffered  I'o  much  at  the 
fight  of  thefe  bull  fights  as  to  clian -jo  colour,  yet  who  afterwards  became  much  ena- 
moured with  the  exhibition.  Theie  iliverfions  are  very  cxpenfive,  but  very  profitable 
to  the  undertakers.  The  price  of  the  lowclt  places  is  two,  or  four  rials,  according  as 
they  are  exp  ifed  to  the  fun,  or  in  the  (hade.  'I'he  highefl  price  is  a  hard  dollar.  After 
the  value  ol  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  falary  of  the  Torrcadores,  have  been  deducted 
from  the  money  received,  the  remainder  is  commonly  dedicated  to  pious  ufes:  at  Ma- 
drid it  forms  a  priiicipal  fund  for  the  I'upport  of  the  general  hojpital. 

Bull-fights  are  moftly  given  in  fumnur,  on  account  of  the  fpeclators  who  remain  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  animaL  being  then  more  vigorous.     Peculiar  breeds  are  fct  apart 
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for  this'fpecies  of  facrifice.  A  lift  is  delivered  to  the  fpeftators  in  which  the  number  and 
the  country  of  the  victims  are  defcribed,  whofe  torture  is  intended  for  their  amufement. 
There  are  twenty  benches  round  the  circle,  and  that  only  wliich  is  moft  elevated  is  co- 
vered. '1  he  boxes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  fuch  as  Valla- 
dolid,  where  there  is  no  particular  place  fct  apart  for  the  combat,  the  principal  fquare  is 
converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  purpofe.  The  fight  of  the  people  of  every  clafs  aflem- 
bled  round  the  fquare,  expefting  the  fignal  for  battle,  and  exhibitint;  in  their  counte- 
nances every  fign  of  joy  and  impatience,  has  in  it  fomething  intcrellin;r. 

The  exhibition  begins  by  a  kind  of  proceflion  round  the  fquare,  in  which  the  cham- 
pions, as  well  on  foot  as  on  horfeback,  who  are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal,  make  their 
appearance,  dreflTed  in  all  the  elegance  of  Spanifli  coftume  ;  the  Picadorfs  in  a  round  hat, 
lialf  covered  with  a  Ihort  cloak,  the  fleeves  of  which  float  in  the  air,  are  on  horfcb?.ck, 
in  white  fkin  gaiters:  thofe  who  arc  on  foot  are  drefled  in  the  lighteft  and  niccd  man- 
ner, and  in  pumps  ;  both  wear  filk.  jackets  of  a  bright  colour,  and  trimmed  with  rib- 
bands, with  a  fcarf  of  a  different  colour,  and  their  hair  bound  up  in  a  large  filk  net,  the 
fringes  hanging  from  which  defcend  as  low  as  the  reins,  /^fter  the  proceflion  is  finiflied 
two  alguazils  on  horfeback  gravely  advrance,  in  wigs  and  black  robes,  to  the  prefident  of 
the  fight  (the  governor  or  the  corregid  >r)  for  an  order  to  begin.  The  fignal  is  im- 
mediately given.  The  animal,  until  then  ftiut  up  in  a  kind  of  pen,  the  door  of  which 
opens  intothe  circle,  makes  his  appearance.  The  agents  of  Themis,  who  have  no  quarrel 
with'him,  prudently  halten  their  retreat,  ant' their  fright,  ginerallyillfecondedbythefpeed 
of  their  horfes,is  the  prelude  to  thecruelamufement  v.  lichthefi    viators  are  about  toenjoy. 

In  the  meantime  the  bull  is  (tunned  with  their  cries  and  nc  .  expreilions  of  welcome. 
lie  has  firft  to  combat  with  the  Iiorfemcn  (Picadorfs),  •  .(■  wait  for  him  armed  with 
long  lances.  This exercife,  which  requires  aJdre*"",  Ihcngth,  and  covrage,  has  nothing 
in  it  degrading.  Formerly  the  ^rcateil  among  v,c  riol)ility  did  noi  aifdain  to  take  a 
part  in  it ;  at  pref.nt  even  fome  hidalgos  folicit  th    ho  lourof  co.nb.uing  on  horfeback. 

The  Picadores  open  the  fcene.  'l"he  bull,  without  being  provoked,  frequently  attacks 
them,  upon  which  circumftance,  when  it  happens,  tho  fpedators  conceive  a  great  opi- 
nion of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the  pointed  fteol  which  repels  his  attack,  he 
again  returns  to  the  charge,  cries  are  redoubled,  and  plcafuretheii  becomes  entiiufiafnij 
but  if  the  animal  be  pacific,  difconcerted,  and  cowardly  runs  round  the  circle,  avoiding 
his  perfccutors,  murmur  and  hilTing  relound  throughout  the  theatre.  If  nothing  can 
roufe  liis  courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  ol'  being  tormented  by  men,  and  the  repeated 
cries  oi  pcrros,  pcrros,  bring  on  him  new  enemies.  Great  dogs  are  then  let  loofe  upon 
him,  who  fcize  him  by  the  neck  and  ears.  The  animal  then  aiVumos  the  ufe  of  his  na- 
tural v.'capons.  The  dogs  thrown  into  tlieair,  fall  fiunncd,  fometimcs  gored,  upon  the 
ground  ;  they  rife  again,  renew  the  combat,  and  commonly  end  by  overthrov.ing  their 
adverfary,  wlio  then  perilhes  ignobi) . 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  conduct  iiir^i'Llf  properly,  his  career  is  more  glorious,  but  of 
greater  duration  and  more  painful.  The  firit  ad  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  com- 
batants on  horfeback  j  this  is  th'*  moft  animated  but  the  moll  bloody  and  difguiling 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  irritated  animal  bravet:  the  fteel  which  makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  falls  fu- 
rioufly  upon  the  innocent  horfe  who  carries  his  enemy,  gor.  s  his  tides,  and  overtarns 
him  with  his  rider,  who  in  this  cafe,  upon  the  ground  and  diliirmed,  is  in  imnuncnt 
danger,  until  the  combatants  on  foot,  called  C/.nilos,  come  to  hii;  afliftancc,  and  provoke 
the  animal  by  lliaking  before  him  ftutis  of  different  colours. 
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But  it  is  not  without  danger  to  themfelves  that  they  fave  the  difmounted  horfeman. 
The  bull  oftentimes  purfues  them,  and  they  then  have  need  of  their  utmoft  agility. 
They  efcapeby  letting  fall  the  piece  of  ftuft*  which  is  their  only  weapon,  and  upon  which 
the  fury  of  the  deceived  animal  is  exhauftcd.  But  it  fomctimes  happens  that  he  is  not 
thus  to  be  impofed  upon,  and  the  champion  has  no  other  refource  than  leaping  over 
the  baVrier  fix  feet  high,  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  circle.  In  feme  pLiccs  there 
are  two  barriers,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 
which  the  torreador  is  in  fafety.  The  bull  frequently  leaps  over  the  fir(t  inclofure,  but 
uncafy  and  ignorant  what  to  do,  he  continues  his  courfe  along  the  corridor,  until  an 
opening  brings  him  anew  inio  the  arena ;  but  when  the  bairier  is  finglc,  the  bull  makes 
elForts  to  leap  it,  which  he  fometimes  accomplifhes.  The  alarm  of  the  neareft  fpeda- 
tors  may  eafily  be  imagined  ;  their  precipitation  in  retiring,  and  crowding  upon  the 
upper  benches,  becomes  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  fury  ot  the  animal,  which  (liim- 
bling  at  each  (lep  upon  the  narrow  and  uneven  fpace,  rather  thinks  of  faving  hinileif 
than  iatisfying  his  vengeance  ;  and  foon  falls  under  the  blows  that  are  haftily  and  ri-- 
pcatedly  given  him. 

Except  in  thcfe  cafes,  which  are  rare,  he  returns  to  the  charge.  His  difmounted 
advcrfary  having  had  time  to  recover  hirafelf,  immediately  mounts  his  horfe  again,  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  not  too  much  wounded,  and  the  attack  is  renewed  ;  but  the  cavalier 
if.  frequently  obliged  to  change  his  horle.  1  have  feen  Itven  and  eight  horfcs  gored, 
or  their  boweletorn  out,  by  the  fame  bull,  fall  dead  upon  the  lk4d  ol  battle.  No  words 
can  then  fufficiently  celebrate  thefe  ads  of  prowefs,  which  for  leveral  days  become  the 
favourite  fubjeds  of  converiation.  The  horfes,  adonithing  examples  of  patience,  cou- 
rage, and  docility,  at  times,  before  they  die,  prcfent  a  fight  at  which  humanity  ftiud- 
ders :  they  tread  under  feet  the  bloody  entrails  which  fall  from  their  lacerated  fides,  and 
ftill  continue  to  obey  the  hand  which  guides  them.  Difguft  then  feizes  fuch  of  the 
fpeftators  as  polTefsany  fcnfibility  and  embitters  their  pleafure. 

But  a  new  a6l  in  the  piece  fucceeds.  When  the  bull  is  deemed  fufliciently  tormented 
by  the  combatants  on  horfeback,  thefe  withdraw,  and  leave  him  to  the  champions  on 
foot,  called  banderiUeros ;  who  meet  tht.- animal,  and  the  moment  he  attacks  them.  Hick 
into  his  neck,  two  by  two,  a  kuid  of  arrow,  called  a  banderilla^  terminated  like  a  lilh- 
hook,  and  ornamented  with  little  dreamers  of  fiained  paper.  The  fury  of  the  bull  re- 
doubles; he  roars,  and  his  vain  eftorts  ferve  but  to  increafe  the  anguifh  occafioned  by 
the  dart  lodged  in  him.  This  laft  torment  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  difplay  of  the 
agility  ot  his  new  adverfaries.  The  fpedators  at  lirft  tremble  for  their  fafety  when  they 
fee  them  fo  near  the  horns  of  ihc  animal  ;  but  their  (kilful  hands  inllid  fo  fure  a  blow, 
and  they  efcape  fo  nimbly  from  the  ilanger,  that  after  a  few  times  their  adilrcfs  appears 
nothing  n)ore  than  a  tjiHing  ejifoile  in  the  tragedy  of  which  the  cataftroplic  is  as 
follows ; 

When  the  vigour  ol  the  bull  appears  alinoQ  exhaulled,  and  his  blood,  flowing  from 
twenty  wounds,  po'jrs  irom  his  neck,  and  nuiifUiis  his  robult  fides,  the  fury  of  the 
peoj)le,  tht.n  iatiatul,  calls  for  ai:otlier  vidim  ;  the  prcfident  then  gives  the  fignal  for 
liib  dcith,  vhich  iti  anf:'juiici.d  by  the  iuinid  of  drums  and  trumpits.  The  hUitador 
advances  and  remains  aluiie  in  the  circle  ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  long  knife,  in  the 
ether  a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  w:ivei  bclorc  hib  adverfary.  At  firft  each  Hops  and  ob- 
it rves  tlie  other.  Ihe  impttuofity  of  the  bul'  is  feveral  times  avoided  by  the  a;^;ility  i)f 
the  Mata'ii  r,  and  tiic  pleafure  of  the  fptclators  is  rendered  more  lively  by  their  luf- 
pence.  SumetiuR-s  the  animal  remains  inunuv(.able  \  he  Icrapes  the  ground  with  his 
Ket  and  fcems  to  meditate  vengeance. 
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The  bull  in  this  fituation,  and  the  Matador  who  penetrates  his  defign,  and  carefully 
obferves  his  flighteft  motion,  form  a  picture  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  deem  un- 
worthy of  delineation.  The  affembly  notice  this  dumb-  fcene  in  filence.  At  length  the 
Matador  gives  the  fatal  blow  ;  and  if  the  animal  immediately  falls,  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  is  celebrated  by  a  thoufand  exclamations ;  but  if  the  blow  be  not  decifive,  if 
the  bull  furvive,  the  murmurs  are  not  lefs  numerous.  The  Maiador,  whcfe  addrefs 
was  about  to  be  extolled  to  the  (kies,  is  looked  upon  only  as  a  clumfy  butch?r.  He  in- 
ilantly  endeavours  to  recover  from  his  difgrace.  His  zeal  then  becomes  blind  fury, 
and  his  partifans  tremble  for  his  life.  At  laft  he  gives  a  better  directed  blow.  The 
animal  vomits  ftreams  of  blood,  ftrugglcs  with  death,  daggers,  falls.  His  conqueror 
then  is  lifted  to  the  (kies  by  the  applaufes  of  the  people.  Three  mu'.es  covered  with 
bells  and  banners  terminate  the  piece,  dragging  the  bull  bythofe  horns  which  betrayed 
his  valour  from  out  of  the  circle,  leaving  behind  the  traces  of  his  blood,  and  a  flight 
remembrance  of  his  exploits,  foon  effaced  by  the  appearance  of  his  fuccelTor. 

On  each  of  the  days  dedicated  to  thefe  feafts,  (at  leafl  at  Madrid,)  fix  bulls  are  facri- 
ficed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  ir  the  afternoon.  The  three  la(l  of  the  animals  are 
exclufively  left  to  the  Matador,  who,  deprived  of  any  affiftance  from  the  Picadores,  em- 
ploys all  his  dexterity  in  varying  the  pleafures  of  the  fpedators.  He  fometimes  allows 
an  intrepid  flranger,  mounted  upon  another  bull,  to  combat  thera  j  at  others  he  turns 
a  bear  againft  them.  The  laft  bull  is  particularly  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
populace.  The  points  •  '  his  horns  are  covered  with  a  round  cafe,  which  diminifhes 
the  effect  of  their  (Irokcs.  In  this  (late  the  bull,  which  is  then  called  Embolado,  lofed 
the  power  of  piercing  and  lacerating  his  adverfary.  The  fpeftators  defcend  in  crowds 
to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  way,  and  often  pay  for  their  cruel  pleafure 
by  violent  contufions ;  but  the  creature  always  falls  at  lad  under  the  blows  of  the 
Matador. 

The  few  fpeftators  who  do  not  partake  the  rage  of  the  populace,  regret  that  thefc 
in  retched  animals  have  not  their  lives,  at  lead  faved,  in  recom pence  for  their  many  tor- 
lures,  and  difplay  of  courage.  They  would  willingly  aid  them  to  efcapc  from  their 
pcrfecutors.  In  thefe  the  humine  few,  difgud  fuccceds  to  compafllon,  and  wearinefs 
to  difgud :  the  uniform  fucccflion  of  liiuilar  fccncs  throws  a  languor  upon  the  amufe»- 
mcnt  which  the  fpc^lacle  piomilcd  at  the  beginning.  It  rccals  the  opinion  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  games  of  the  circus :  moil  n^vum,  nihil  varium,  nihil  quod  non  femel 
fpcflaljcfuffidat*. 

But  to  the  connolfleurs  who  have  ftudied  the  artifices  of  the  bull,  the  refources  of 
his  addrefs  and  fury,  the  diflerent  methods  of  tantulizing,  deceiving,  and  tormenting 
him,  (for  in  fome  provinces  tills  is  a  iliuly  from  youth  to  manhood,)  to  thefe  no  one 
fcene  refemblcs  another,  aiid  they  pity  undidinguilhing  obfervers  who  cannot  perceive 
their  variety. 

A  mailer  worthy  of  compoling  a  didactic  poem  on  this  matter,  in  appearance  fo  bar- 
ren, and  notwithdanding  lb  fauKd,  the  famous  ror/vrtc/or  Papthillof,  in  1796  pub- 
lidieda  treatife  intitled  La  Tauramaquia  0  arte  dc  torrcar  a  pii  y  a  ca/>allo,  a  work  ufeful 
for  torreadors,  whether  proftlHoiial  or  amateurs,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  much  fought 
after  by  the  public.  Of  this,  it  may  be  fairly  laid  that  the  author  was  a  raader  of 
his  fubjedt. 

•  It  contains  notlnng  noveF,  no  vaiiaiioii,  noiliing  in  fliort  whUiit  Is  net  fufTicicnt  for  fatisfa^fon  to 
liitve  fcen  a  iiiigle  time. 

f  He  Jii'tl  in  iHoi,  and  it  may  be  truly  fald  in  the  bed  of  honor.  He  fell  the  vlillm  of  a  bull  lie  was 
ibuut  to  kill;  tlic  fccvnd  perfoa  whu  piriflicJ  ;bii;»  iu  the  f^Nicc  of  Uiiity  ycait. 
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In  this  purfiiit,  as  in  others,  the  fpirit  of  party  confers  repvitation  ;  and  dlfnutes  or 
exapsieratcs  fuccefs.  When  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  connoifleurs  were  divided  between 
two  famous  Miiindorcs,  CoJiil'tM-esy  and  Romero,  as  people  might  be  in  other  countries, 
with  refpeft  to  the  merits  of  two  celebrated  aiflors.  Each  feci  was  as  enthullaftic  in 
its  eulogiums  and  podtive  in  decifion  as  the  Gluchjls  and  Plccimjis  perhaps  wrre  in 
France.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  art  of  killing  a  bull,  which  fecms  to  be  the 
cxclufive  privilege  of  a  butcher,  fliould  be  gravely  difcuffed,  and  extolled  with  tran- 
fport,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  bed.  informed  men,  and  women  of  the 
greateft  fenfibility.  Let  us  not,  however,  draw  from  this  any  conclufion  unfavourable 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  fpite  of  their  fingular  attachment  to  bull-fights,  in  fpitc  of  the 
barbarous  delight  they  take  in  feeing  the  blood  of  thcfe  innocent  and  courageous  ani- 
mals thus  fpilt  for  fport,  they  are  ncvcrthclcfs  fulccptiblo  of  good  nuture  and  hu- 
manity. On  leaving  thcle  bloody  padimes,  they  are  not  the  Icfs  fenfibleto  thccomi'oit 
of  a  plcafi'.nt  home,  to  fricndfliip,  nor  to  love.  Their  ceunigedoes  not  on  this  account 
become  more  ferocious.  When  duels  and  alTaflinp.tion  were  more  common,  tiiey  weie 
not  more  attached  to  this  favourite  amufcmcnt  thin  at  prellnt.  Their  mumiers  aie 
loftened  from  what  they  were  anciently,  without  thtir  paffion  for  bull  fights  hSxwi,  dimi- 
niihed.  The  uiy  on  which  they  are  celebrated  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  wh.ile  dif- 
frict,  for  ten  or  twelve  leagues  round  the  place.  The  artifl  who  can  fcarcely  provide 
for  his  fublidcnce,  has  always  a  furphis  to  expend  on  this  fpoctade.  And  woe  to  tlie 
chaftity  of  the  poor  girl,  whnfe  poverty  fhould  exclude  her  from  it ;  the  man  who 
(hould  pay  for  her  admiflion,  would  certainly  place  it  in  danger. 

The  Spanifh  government  under  Charles  111.  feemed  to  be  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
of  this  kind  of  phrcnzy  ;  the  origin  of  diforders  and  dillipati;)n,  and  highly  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  by  facrificing,  in  fuch  numbers,  robuft  animals  which  might  ho  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  This  King  had  himfelf  an  avcrfion  to  bull  fights,  and  was  i^'i'^x- 
rous  of  wcanine'  the  nation,  by  degrees,  from  its  attac'iment  to  fhem.  His  firll  minif- 
ter,  l'"lorida  BLmca,  entered  into  his  views.  Under  his  adminifh'ation  the  number  of 
thefe  entertainments,  in  the  principal  provincial  towns,  was  iliminiibed.  Even  at  Ma- 
drid none  but  weak  animals  were  allowed  for  the  fport,  and  the  people  began  to  lofc 
their  ri'ldh  for  tlu  in  :  but  it  was  forcfeca  tiiat  under  t  i;  Jles  IV.,  they  would  rvfuu;c 
their  original  attnicHon. 

There  is  in  SjMin  another  divcrfion  called  La  Fujla  dc  Kuvillos,  In  this  young  bulls 
not  defigned  to  meet  with  death,  but  to  grow  up  fur  the  !yfd  lilts,  make  trial  oi'  their 
budding  horns,  and  are  tantalized  by  a  number  of  aniateurs,  who,  like  themfelvcs,  arc 
learners.  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  A(hn-ias,  ivn  tiaring  to  oppofe  the  talte  of  the 
old  King  Charles  111.,  yet  allowed  themfelve'.  to  enjoy  by  Itcalth  thele  parodies  of  the 
grand  exhibition.  From  this  it  was  argued  that  he  would  give  thele  games  his  counte- 
nance. Tiic  beginning  of  the  reign  coiilinr.ed  thisc^'ijcclure.  For  a  1 'Ug  time  n mc 
of  thofi- entertainments  known  by  the  name  of  riij!iU-n\ii  s  has  been  given  by  the 
court.  The  plaza-mayor,  on  fuch  occafions,  was  the  theatre  of  thefe  exhibitions. 
Ihe  King  and  his  faiiiily  honoured  tlnr  fpeciach,' with  their  prefence.  Ills  military 
houHiold  preliJcd  to  keep  order.  His  halbardiers  f  u-mcd  tlie  inner  circle  of  the 
theatre,  and  their  long  weapons  were  the  only  Larrier  oppoled  to  tlie  dangerous  capriees 
of  the  bull.  '1  here  were  no  tiiore  than  one  of  thefe  Ftejlas-rcales  in  the  fornuT  rei  i;n. 
They  were  confidered  as  abolifhed.  IJut  the  cnronation  of  the  new  King,  Iwouglit 
them  again  into  fafhion.  Since  that  periotl  i!ie  Iniil-fights  have  relumed  their  former 
rharm  for  the  people.  Licence  is  granted  with  lels  ilillicidty  to  fuch  towns  as  lolieic 
leave  to  ellabliih  ihcm  for  the  bencl'it  of  dilfereat  u'jjeds  of  thaiity.      ihyfe  of  the 
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cnpital  have  ar;ain  become  worthy  of  awakening  that  enthufiafm  which  began  to  flag 
As  early  as  17S9  the  bull-fights  were  more  animated  and  bloody  than  had  been  known 
for  a  long  time ;  mon;  than  once  had  one  of  thefe  animals  kept  the  field  after  ripping 
up  all  the  horfes  and  wounding  the  greater  part  of  the  combatants. 

There  yet  remains  therefore  two  infUtutions  in  Spain,  to  which  the  nation  appears 
to  be  attached  by  fettering  bonds ;  two  indituiions  which  have  more  than  one  point  of 

contatt. 

Both  infpire  a  fort  of  horror  at  thofo  who  defend  them. 

Both  are  barbarous,  the  one  as  it  relates  to  manners,  the  other  in  Its  refpeEt  to 

opinion. 

Neither  fliould  meet  with  any  other  apologifls  than  fuch  as  Jack  Ketch,  yet  virtues 
belonging  to  chriltianity  are  both  the  motive  and  excufc  of  each.  By  the  one  Faith 
arms  itfelf  with  rigour  ayainft  incredulity ;  in  the  charitably  applied  produce  of  the 
other  the  wretched  find  relief. 

One  throws  impediments  in  the  way  of  increafing  agriculture ;  "the  other  is  the  chief 
obflacle  to  theprogrefs  of  philofophy. 

Do  they  require  I  fhould  name  them  ?  The  one  is  the  Inquifition,  the  other  the  Bull- 
fights. 

With  thefe  obfervations,  I  (hall  conclude  what  I  had  to  obferve  of  the  manners  and 
tafte  of  the  Spanifli  nation.  From  this  impartial  view  of  the  cuftoms,  pleafures,  and 
refources  of  its  capital  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  where  a  foreigner  has  made  hirafelf 
mafter  of  the  Spanifli  language,  a  matter  eafy  enough  in  itfelf;  where  he  is  willing  to 
introduce  himfelf  into  the  company  of  the  natives  of  fafliion,  who  are  very  acceflible  j 
wher*^  the  manners  of  the  country,  which  are  Angular  but  not  olFenffive,  have  once  be- 
come  familiar,  and  provided  he  have  no  other  favor  to  afli  at  Madrid,  than  the  fmilea 
of  fonie  amiable  fair  one,  he  may  pafs  his  time  as  agreeably  in  this  capital  as  in  any 
other  of  Europe. 


VOLUME   THE    THIRD. 

Qiij^v.  I. ProfpcSl  of  Toledo,— The  Alcazar. — Mozarabic  Mijj'al. — Of  the  Archh'ifhop 

and  bis  clergy. — .in  example  of  toleration. — Ecclefuifticaljurifprudcnaxvith  rcfpccl  to  mar- 

riiive. Cathedral  and  public  edifices  of  Toledo.~Its  environs.— Cafa  del  cainj^y. — Vil- 

livicioa. — San  Fernando. — Loecks.— Tores  de  Guifando.—Battuecas. — Avf'j.—  Ai- 
cla.   ' 

Before  I  comUicl  the  reader  towards  the  fouth  of  Spain,  I  fliall  firft  Ica.l  him  through 
diiYorcMt  places  worthy  of  attention  at  a  fliort  dillance  trom  the  capital,  whither  I  was  at- 
tradcd  by  curiolity. 

I  Ihall  U-gin  v,.ih  Toledo,  a  famous  city,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Moonfh  Kinjs, 
and  at  prefent  the  fee  of  the  primate  of  Spain.  It  is  fituated  upon  Uie  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  twelve  Lagucs  from  Madrid,  and  fcven  from  Aranguez.  On  tlie  road 
from  Madrid,  you  pals  through  two  large  towns,  the  lands  about  which  are  famous 
for  their  extreme  fertility,  and  high  ftate  of  culture,  called  Ceiafc^  and  Jllcjcas,  But 
a»  is  the  cUe  alinod  throughout  Callile,  they  arc  dellitutc  of  trees. 
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In  going  to  Toledo  hum  Aranguez,  ynu  pa'  through  a  far  more  pidlurefque  coun- 
try. Beyond  that  refiJcnce  the  vi.lley  in  which  it  is  Jituatcd  fpceacis,  and  the  Ta^us 
whofe  courfe  is  at  times  Icon  at  a  dilhmcc,  and  at  others  nigh,  affords  fome  pleaiing 
views.  But  dnrin":^  this  courfe  its  banks  are  flecp,  and  covered  with  (tones;  and  the 
river  itfelf  which  tiv)\vs  tranquilly  by  Aranguez,  on  its  appioaching  Toledo  and  under 
its  ancient  wallsj  Hows  with  the  noife  and  rapiility  of  a  torrent. 

Before  you  enter  Toledo,  the  Tagus  is  croP.cd  over  a  bridge  of  frightful  height. 
Th(>  idea  which  one  is  li  iblc  to  form  o(  this  city  from  the  pompous  title  of  imperia!, 
nhich  it  has  enjoyed  ever  fince  it  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alphonfo  VI.,  from  its 
dil'piiting  with  Burgos  for  pre-eminence  in  the  afieiuhly  of  the  Cortex  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cultiie,  whofe  capital  it  fcrmevly  wtts,  and  whofe  ancient  fplendor  is  attefted  by  its 
monument-:,  but  ill  ae;rces  with  its  narrow,  crooked,  and  defcrted  ftretts,  its  almoft 
abfolntewant  of  comfort,  and  deflitution  of  induihy.  Madrid,  whicii  latterly  has  in- 
creafe  1  its  population  at  the  expince  of  its  neighbours,  has  laid  Toledo  greatly  under 
contribution.  The  appearand?  of  its  mouldermg  ediiices  gives  it  an  air  of  wrcfciied- 
neis,  with  which,  however,  the  interior  of  its  houfes  does  not  correfpond.  One  meets 
here  with  ne.\tnefr,  in  extreme,  a  property  but  rarely  united  to  poverty.  'I'he  inhabi- 
tants, above  all  things,  are  highly  folicitious  of  excluding  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  con- 
trive to  have  toolncfs  around  them  in  the  mod  violent  heat  of  the  Uog  days.  At  thin 
period,  if  you  pay  them  a  vifit,  you  uii^ht  deem  yourfelf  in  the  palace  of  lleep.  By 
three  o'clock,  for  them,  the  fun  has  fi:t ;  the  c;>rMncnts  and  blinds  are  hermetrically 
clofed,  the  floors  repeatedly  fprinkled ;  with  thcio,  large  (lieets  are  fpread  over  their 
courts,  and  every  thing  concurs  to  form  an  illuuon,  as  to  the  warmth  of  the  climaie, 
and  hour  of  the  day. 

It  is  true,  thefe  precautions  are  common  to  almr/ft  all  the  towns  of  Spain  in  the 
height  of  ibnimer ;  but  no  where  have  they  apj>cared  to  ir.e  fo  linking  as  at  Toledo, 
Until  lately  inventioi's  for  thefc  indulgencies  were  ainioll  the  oidy  labour  to  which  its 
inhabitants  were  addicted.  Within  thjfe  few  years  they  arc  rouxed  fri.m  \.\\cftcjla^  to 
which  they  foenied  perpetually  condemned.  Indolence  and  mifery  were  lucccfsfully 
combatted  by  Cunlri.i/  I.o-.cnz.i/t./,  who,  for  more  th;m  twenty  years,  was  their  arch- 
bifhop.  The  Alcazar,  ancient  palace  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  w.is  ahnofl  intirely  rebuilt 
under  Charles  V, ;  but  tver  iiace  the  conflagration,  by  which  it  fulfercd  in  the  begin- 
nirg  of  the  eighteenth  ctntury,  it  had  continued  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  arch- 
bifliop  put  it  in  repair.  He  tllablillied  here  fiik  looms,  which  afford  employment 
to  feven  hundred  poor  people ;  an  hofpital  for  indigent  women  and  old  men  ;  and 
formed  a  fchool  for  two  hundred  children,  v;ho  arc  brought  up  at  his  cxpence,  and 
taught  to  draw. 

Sirch  is  ilnr.^  employment  to  which  this  pre!;'.ie  dedicated  his  fuperfluity  ;  and  as  the 
fimplicity  of  his  life  Wi!s  truly  apollolic,  Iiis  w^nts  were  vciy  circumfcrib.'d,  and  his 
fuperfluity  immenfe.  Notv.iihilanding  the  pncilion  with  which  he  :  trended  to  his 
fpiritual  hmdions,  he  yet  had  kiiure  to  devote  to  literature.  Before  he  occupied  tlie 
he  of  Toledo,  he  had  filled  that  of  Mexico,  and  dicovered  there  a  new  coUedion  of 
the  letters  of  Fernand  Ci  rtes.  1  his  he  pubiilhed  with  notes  on  liis  return  to  Europe. 
He  has  a!fo  given  to  thi;  world  fcveral  learned  works,  particularly  a  new  edition  of 
the  Mozarabic  Miflal.  'Ihis  is  a  colleOion  of  tlic  ollicer.  of  the  church,  as  celebrated 
.iccording  to  the  Mez.'iabic  ritual,  adopted  by  the  Oh.ridi  ins  in  the  countries  occupied 
by  thcMocrs.  Fallen  into  difufe,  it  was  revi\ed  by  Cardiii.d  Xinu-iies,  who  founded  u 
chapel  at  Toledo,  in  which  divine  iervice  ia  iliil  pen'ortncd  conformably  to  tliis  ritual, 
as  Well  as  in  one  cf  the  chuiclics  of  Salasiitinca. 

2  Madrid 
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Madrid  and  Aranguez  forming  part  of  the  Jiocefe  of  Toledo,  the  Cardinal,  Arch- 
biflwp  of  this  town,  frequently  appeared  at  court,  even  previous  to  his  being  nomi- 
nated chief  inquifitor.  Madrid  notwithftanding  is  ihe  refidence  jf  one  of  thofe 
grand  vicars,  who  ofliciate  for  him  in  his  epifcopal  funfllons.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
iny  firft  refidence  in  Spain,  I  had  fonic  relation  with  this  worthy  acolyth  of  the  prelate 
l.orenzana,  the  details  and  refult  of  which,  in  abridgement,  the  reader  will  pardon  my 
prcfenting,  as  they  concur  to  prove,  that  fanaticifm,  and  particularly  intolerance,  are 
evils  not  altogether  fo  hopclels  of  cure  in  Spain  as  is  commonly  believed ;  and  that 
in  modern  times  even  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  produce  individuals  acceflible  to  rea- 
fon,  and  capable  of  compafllon  for  the  weaknefles  of  humanity. 

The  agent  of  a  foreign  power,  obliged  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  profefs 
the  proteitant  religion,  was  captivated  by  an  amiable  Cadilian.  An  obftacle  of  mag- 
nitude oppofed  their  union  in  the  invincible  rcpu^^nancc  of  the  catholic  family  to  an 
alliance  with  an  heretic.  The  father  himfclf  comes  to  Madrid  in  order  to  fnatch  his 
dau'jhtcr  from  the  danger  of  feduttion,  and  drags  her  in  tears  to  a  diflance  of  thirty 
leagues  from  the  capital.  The  lover  follows  his  Iteps,  throws  hlmfelf  at  his  feet,  and 
moves  him  to  compafllon,  but  cannot  Ibake  him  from  his  purpofe.  It  is  impoilibL', 
lays  the  father,  it  is  impoifible  I  fhoulJ  give  my  daughter  to  a  perfon  the  enemy  of 
God,  and  of  my  religion  ;  but  be  converted,  you  Ihall  marry  her. — The  young  here- 
tic, however,  entreated  at  leaft  the  permiflion  of  pleading  hiscaufe  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  church  ;  hoping  to  find  it  lefs  inexorable  than  that  to  which  he  had  appealed  in 
vain.  The  rigid  Caftilian  approved  the  expedient,  without,  however,  reckoning  upon 
its  fuccefs. 

The  (Iranger  bears  a  gleam  of  hope  away  with  him  to  Madrid.  He  feeks  the  grand 
vicar  of  the  Archbifliop  of   Toledo,  and  thus  addrcfles  him  : 

"  You  fee  before  you  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  it  is  i:.  your  power  to  reflore  to 
"  hjppincfs.  1  doat  on  Dona  N— ,  whom  I  wifh  to  marry  ;  between  us  I  am  told  there 
**  is  an  infurmountable  obftacle.  I  was  born  without  the  bofom  of  the  Romifti  church. 
"  It  were  vain  of  you  to  exhort  me  to  abjure  my  errors,  nor  could  you  be  convinced  of 
*'  the  truth  of  \'o  fudden  a  converfion.  And  would  that  religion  you  profefs,  receive  any 
"  glory  from  a  fimilar  homage  ?  Leave  to  time,  leave  to  the  irrefillible  afcendancy  of 
*'  Dona  N — ,  tlie  office  of  bringing  me  into  what  you  deem,  what  I  perhaps  fome  day 
"  may  deem,  the  way  of  falvation.  The  honourable  employment  which  1  fill  is  my  only 
"  means  of  fubfiltence.  This  employment  is  incompatible  with  a  change  of  religion. 
*«  If  i  fail  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Dona  N — ,  I  fhall  die  of  dcfpair ;  if  I  cannot  ob- 
"  tain  her  upon  any  other  terms  than  thofe  of  renouncing  my  faith  and  confequently  my 
"  employment,  both  flie  and  I  mull  die  of  want.  You  only,  the  minifter  of  a  God  of 
"  peace  and  goodnefs,  you  only  can  conciliate  all ;  and  furely  as  yru  have  this  power, 
«'  you  will  not  reluie  my  entreaty." 

Thefe  arguments  foltened  the  aufterity  i  ^  the  grand  vicar.  Firft  of  all,  fuid  he,  I 
muft  havi  rilVurance  that  you  are  free  to  marry  :  how  will  you  convince  me  ?  Next  I 
muft  have  proof  that  in  your  coui;try,  the  protcftant  religion  is  fo  far  national  as  to 
exclude  the  profclVors  of  a  dillerent  one  from  holding  employment,  and  lallly  I  mult 
be  laii^fu'd  by  atteftation,  that  you  are  not  I'areftranged  from  the  catholic  church  ;  and 
that  you  only  requ  lime,  the  influence  of  your  future  i'poufe,  and  the  hiftruclioas 
of  our  minilters,  to  conhimmatc  yoi     converfion. 

Upon  this,  the  young  llranger  lours  upon  himfelf  as  k  ';  ■  of  lucccfs. — Eafily  can 
I  give  you  tlu'le  three  alVurances ;  but  it  muft  remain  with  ,  u  to  apijoi.*;  the  oi'gans 
throwgh  which  you  will  receive  them.- Let  them  be  two  public  chaructcis,  in  whom 
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you  can  confide,  and  wlio  ni  •  be  worthy  of  our  confidence.  He  names  the  Chargi 
dis  AlTaires  of  France  and  tl-  i  of  the  United  SfatL>s  They  are  accepted,  and  we  in- 
vited to  the  grand  vicar's,  i  *e  reccivea  us,  one  after  the  otiier,  and  propofed  the 
three  quel! ions,  to  which  we  anfwer  in  the  adirmative.  We  fign  this  kind  of  atl  of 
public  notoriety,  which  removes  all  the  fcruples  of  the  pjrand  vjcar,  the  archbiliiop, 
and  the  orthodox  family.  '1  he  tvvo  lovers  are  united  at  the  catholic  altar,  without 
either  being  oblv';ed  to  abjure  a  creed.  They  remained  faithuii  lo  tiu'ir  vow,  as  well 
as  to  the  religion  of  their  fa'I/ers;  greatly  intent  upon  promoting  the  h^ppincr-,  and 
very  little  about  thtf  convcrf:-  n  of  each  other.  If  the  rciaing  ji  thefe  lines  fhould 
chance  to  occupy  a  le'fure  mn.nent  in  this  happy  family;  upon  --x^tal  of  his  ai:!rrns, 
his  dangers,  hia  fucci :  ,  theiitumph  of  love  over  r'toleranc-.,  obra"p  ?d  h"  the  i/iti '•- 
icrence  of  friendfliip ;  perhap;  the  hufbpnd,  the  fa  her,  aii  i  vhe  hicnd,  u;ay  iaoi"^a 
the  page  with  a  tear. 

Such  vas  the  prelate  of  ToLuo  nnd  his  prncipal  df pendant?  twelve  years  ago,  and 
furh  are  they  at  prefent.  In  this  indance,  ih(  .  exhibifeu  the  firft  proof  of  toleration  of 
this  defcription  in  Spain.  Shortly  alter,  another  co>iple  precifely  l.x  the  fame  <Uu3'vi  in, 
av;:Hed  themfelvef:  of  this  precedent  to  obtain  a  (Mnil.r'  •ci'ult 
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alludv  to  iiic  cy^tc.n  kn(K^n  in  the  country  by  the  dtnomination  v\  Sacuy  por  el  vicarioy 
literal'y,  to  t .  .■'■.»!  iv''c:i^l'  the  i  V^r.  Any  girl  above  twelve  years  of  age  may  oblige  a 
youth,  provided  ho  t:  Jotirtetn  years  old,  to  marry  her,  if  ftie  can  prove  that  he  has  an- 
ricipat'd  tW:  niani'K.^t'  rii::;,  has  prornifed  his  hand,  or  in  eny  (hape  given  her  to  under- 
(tand  th;?v  ;i  linion  v  th  hei  was  his  intention.  Her  proofs  are  exhibited  before  the 
vicar.  )i  Oio  ;)fij.n)  tlic  yotrh  has  had  commerce  with  her  and  he  agree  to  the  charge, 
he  cnnrint  clciinc  matrimony.  If  he  denies  it,  the  proof  remains  with  her ;  and  all  that 
is  necefi'iry  is  ior  ficr  to  produce  a  neighbour  to  teilify  ha\  ing  feen  him  enter  her  houfe 
at  any  irpproper  time.  A  ring,  a  jewel,  a  prefent,  even  a  low  letter,  not  with  (landing  the 
word  r>\:rriage  ni  ly  not  appear  therein,  is  proof  fulTicient  for  claiming  a  hufband. 

The  iii^intion  of  Aich  laws  is  not  eafily  conceived.  Does  it  proceed  from  a  defire  of 
putting  yojng  men  o.i  their  guard,  even  in  the  molt  tender  i5[~e,  againit  the  fedudions 
of  the  fair?  Or  have  the  «ivil  and  ecclefiaftical  authorities  united  in  the  defign  of  in- 
creafmg  the  number  of  marriL';L.;es  at  the  hazard  of  making  m^ny  that  are  bad  ? 

However  it  may  be,  upon  the  plaintilF  addrclFing  herlelf  to  the  vicar,  the  culprit  is 
ronducled  to  prifon,  where  he  remains  pending  the  fuit.  If  the  fentencc  be,  there  is 
tiufefor  a  weddings  the  prifoner  is  not  liberated  until  after  the  celebration  of  the  facra- 
intnt  of  marriage.  Frequently  the  denre  of  obtaining  one  defcription  of  liberty  caufes 
him  to  Hicrlfice  another  j  but  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  fetters  thus  put  on  will 
not  be  cheriflicd  long. 

There  is  another  manner  of  employing  the  minhlry  of  the  ecclefiaftical  vicar,  not  lefs 
revelling  to  manners,  but  no  ways  (o  to  love.  Should  a  man  become  enamour  xl  with 
a  female  under  paierr;d  reftraint,  who  may  return  his  pallion  and  be  unalic  .o  obtain 
cofiknt  of  the  father  ;  he  ?;iplii.s  to  the  vicar,  communicates  their  mutual  inclination, 
and  points  out  the  hoofe  in  which  he  »viflies  the  objed  ot  his  affection  to  be  received, 
pn  parafory  to  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  After  alcertaining  that  thoir  alltdion 
is  mutual,  the  vicar  fends  a  commiffary  to  withdraw  the  fcmrie  from  Iu.t  father's  roof, 
and  condcd  her  to  the  place  indicated  by  the  lover,  and  w!  r  the  caic  is  thoroughly 
approved,  it  is  thence  Ihe  is  brought  to  receive  the  nuptial  .dion, 
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Such  in  general  throughout  tlie  Spanlfli  monarchy  is  the  ecclefiaflical  law  in  the  in- 
flance  of  marriage;  but  in  pradice,  the  greater  or  lefs  rigour  with  which  thefe  regula- 
tions are  put  in  force  depends  much  on  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  niinifter  of 
the  church  ;  and  latterly  laws  have  been  cnafted  which,  reftoring  to  paternal  authority  a 
part  of  its  influence  over  the  difpolal  of  children,  have  had  for  object  the  prevention  of 
the  fcandal  which  is  cullomarily  attached  to  marriages  contnded  without  that  refped- 
able  concurrence. 

But  let  us  return  to  Toledo,  from  which  digrellions  have  li  d  us  fomewhat  allray.  Its 
cathedral  is  one  of  tl:e  molt  valuable  facred  edifices  in  Europe.  During  four  hundred 
years  it  was  confecrated  to  Mahometan  worfliip,  recovered  by  Alphonfo  VI.  it  preferved 
the  form  of  a  mofque  until  the  reign  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  that  under  which  it 
now  appears.  It  difplays  all  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  Gothic  edifices,  and  in  the  reigns  fuc- 
ceeding  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  was  enriched  with  every  kind  of  decoration.  Several  of 
the  chapels  are  worthy  of  attention  for  the  tombs  they  contain.  In  the  choir  there  are 
tliofe  of  four  kings  of  Callile,  who  are  commonly  called  Reyes  vicjos,  old  kings,  and  that 
of  the  Cardinal  Mendoza,  one  of  the  moft  illuflrious  prelates  who  have  held  the  fee  of 
Toledo.  ...  . 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Cardinal  Portocarrero  is  interred.  The  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  is  of  a  ftriking  fmiplicity  ;  Hie  jacet  pulvis,  dues,  ct  nihil ;  *'  Here  lies  dull,  alhes, 
nothing." 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  James  one  paufes,  irrefiftibly  fixed  before  the  tomb  of  Don  Alvar 
de  Luna,  that  illuflrious  and  unfortunate  favourite,  abandoned  to  his  fate  on  the  fcafFold 
by  John  II.,  whofe  blind  partiality  had  railed  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur.  If  we 
give  but  common  attention  to  the  pompous  infcriptions  with  which  this  magnificent 
tomb  anil  that  of  his  wife  are  covered,  one  cannot  refrain  from  philofophical  reflexions 
on  the  inflability  of  the  favour  of  kings. 

The  fame  chapel  contains  feveral  other  tombs  deferving  notice;  I  fhall  mention  none 
but  that  of  the  ten  kings  or  queens  of  Callile,  which  arc  in  the  chapel  called  dclos  reyes 
nuevos,  the  moft  magnificently  decorated  of  all. 

The  capitulary  hall  contains  the  portraits  in  fucceflion  of  all  the  archbilhops  of  To- 
ledo ;  a  valuable  colledion  on  account  of  their  portraits,  dating  from  the  revival  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  Spain  the  different  gradations  through  which  it  has  pafTed,  being  clearly 
diflinguiihable  on  comparifbn  ;  and  becaufe  fmce  the  time  of  Cardinal Ximenes  they  have 
all  the  merit  of  refemblance. 

In  the  cathedral  are  feveral  other  paintings  worthy  of  attention.  The  veftry  contains,, 
among  others,  one  by  Carlo  Maratii,  and  one  by  Dominico  Greco.  The  ceiluig  is  painted 
in  frefco,  by  Luca  Giordano. 

'•he  cloifler  of  the  cathedral  contains  a  painting  by  an  author  who  deferves  to  be 
better  known,  lilas  de  Fnido.  The  moft  indifferent  connoifTeur  cannot  but  be  ftruck 
by  the  i-nrrcdnefs  of  the  drawing,  the  excellence  of  the  colouring,  and  efpecially  the 
foftnefs  of  .^xprelFion  in  the  figures. 

Thecloifter  of  the  cathedral  is  fpacious,  and  its  proportions  juft.  Bayeux  and  Ma- 
."'la,  the  two  heft  painters  of  modern  Spain,  have  traced  on  its  walls  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  St.  luupenius  and  St.  Lcocadia,  the  patrons  of  the  cathedral,  andof  fome 
other  I.,  nts,  famous  at  Toledo  by  their  zeal  for  thechrilUan  religion. 

I  miuSw  ^ive  a  long  enumeration  of  the  ornaments,  furniture  and  vafes  confecrated 
to  liivinf  feivice  in  ihis  cathcJral;  a  fufliciciu  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  by  confider- 
ing  that  ;  )ledo  't  one  of  the  richeli  fees  in  Chrillendom,  that  it  has  frequently  been  held 
by  pious  prelates,  wis  ■  would  have  ihouj^ht  it  a  reproach  on  thcmlelvcs  had  they  made 
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a  profane  iifc  of  their  opulence,  anJ  that  It  has  had  many  opportunities  (o  henefit  by  the 
munificence  of  the  fovcrcigns  of  Spain.  To  the  curious  is  Ihcwn  a  piece  of  fculpture,  in 
the  very  worft  t;i(lc,  and  for  what  re.ifon  I  know  net,  called  {hcTraifparnit.  It  is  r 
nioJt'rn  work,  which  disfigures  indead  of  <'inbcllilhiiiy  the  edifice.  'I'hrre,  who  will 
uiav  admire  a  flone  which  bears  the  iniprLflion  of  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  flu' placed 
them  upon  it  wiicn  flie  defconded  from  heaven  to  bring  to  St.  lidefoiifo  the  firfl  cha- 
>:ul)le  or  priell's  cap  ;  a  miracle  which  a  modern  fculptor  has  perpetuated  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  cathedral.  The  (lone  which  bears  the  proof  of  the  miracle,  is  expufcil  to 
public  view  behind  an  iron  railing,  which  prevents  prolanation  without  being  an  obflaclo 
to  homac^c. 

Befidcs  the  cthcdral,  Toledo  has  five-and-twcnty  chinrhcs  and  a  heap  of  convents 
and  pious  inftitutions  ;  fever.il  of  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  fravt  Her.  The  hofpital 
rf  St.  John  the  Baptilt  in  particular,  which,  by  the  excellence  of  its  proporiions  and  the 
wifdom  of  iht  plan,  does  honour  to  the  good  talte  of  the  founder  Cardinal  Tavcra,  who 
has  there  a  maLjiiifkent  tomb  ;  the  work  of  Allonfo  Bcrrugiiete,  an  able  fculptor,  of  the 
fchool  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Toledo  owes  alfo  to  one  of  its  prelates  (Cardinal  Mendoza,)  its  very  handfonie 
foundling  hofpital,  the  church  of  which  contains  fix  great  paintings  of  the  fchool  of 
Rubens. 

Another  afvlum  for  luflVring  humanity  is  an  hofpital  for  the  infane.  There  are  two 
principal  ones  in  Spain  ;  one  at  Saragolfa,  t!ic  other  at  Toledo.  I  WLMit  feveral  times  to 
the  latter,  and  was  alwavs  lurpriled  at  the  cleaimefs  ;md  re?;u!arity  which  I  conflantly 
found  there ;  and,  rcHedling  on  feveral  fimilar  inflitution^  kept  in  the  fame  manner,  I 
C(-iiKi  not  hut  admire  how  different  this  devotion,  thi.~.  Chviftian  charity,  which  in  cur 
days  is  thouj^ht  to  be  treated  with  miUlnefs  when  on!v  loaded  with  ridicule,  how  different, 
I  lay,  it  rcnder„  men  from  themfelves,  how  powerfully  withdraws  them  from  their  moft 
habitual  vices  I  On  examining  the  charitable  foundations  of  the  Spaniards,  the  ind>)lence 
and  diriinefs  with  which  they  are  charged  are  no  longer  feen.  Had  religion  conferred 
but  this  one  benefit  upon  mankind,  it  would  llill  be  worthy  of  admiration. 

At  Toledo  there  yet  remains  th;.- wreck  of  the  famous  machine,  invented  by  a  Cremo- 
nian  of  the  name  of  Juanelo,  to  raile  the  water  of  theTagus  into  Toledo  ;  and  which  for 
its  ingenuity  is  worthy  attention.  Near  the  ruins  of  this  machine  there  are  others  more 
ancient;  part  of  an  aquidud  ereded  to  convey,  on  a  level  with  the  Alcazar,  the  water 
from  a  Ipring  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  'l'o!ei.!o.  'J'his  is  one  of  thofe-  works  equally 
ufeful  and  ni;<,<;nificcnt  by  whieh  the  Romans  marked  th "ir  refidmcein  feveral  places  in 
Spain.  On  the  outfuie  of  the  city  as  well,  the  ruins  of  a  circus  arc  vdible,  and  the  traces 
of  an  old  Roman  road. 

Thus  the  Rom.ius,  the  Arablanr,  the  Goths,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  time  of 
Charie:>  V.  by  turns  improved  and  embelliliied  'I'oledo.  I  cannot  fay  ;;j  much  for  the 
modern  Spaniards.  Houfcs  out  of  repair,  fine  edifices  going  to  ruin,  few  or  no  manu- 
laclures,  a  pcpulalion  reduced  from  two  iuindred  thoufand  to  twenty  five  thouiand 
•perlor.s,  and  the  moft  barren  environs  ;  fuch  is  the  picture  which  pref  nts  itfelf  to  the 
traveller,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  that  famous  city.  Under  ti-.e  lall  reign,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  attempts  of  its  prelate  to  naturalize  indultry,  fome  ficcefsful  efforts  were 
made  to  recover  it  from  the  univerfal  decay  into  which  it  had  fllen.  The  blades  of 
Toledo  were  formerly  famous  for  tlieir  temper  and  folidity.  CharK  s  III.  ereded  a  vi  ry 
J'pacious  edifice  lur  making  them  ;  and  the  experiments  already  made  feem  to  promife 
that  the  modern  citizens  uf  ToKdo  will  not  in  this  relped  be  long  inferior  to  their 
^)redecefforf. 

The 
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The  inlmbitants  of  this  city  would  fcarcely  pardon  me,  were  I  to  pafs  over  in  filcnce 
their  Cigarralcs.  Tlicfe  are  iittle  country  hoiifcs,  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  they 
refemble  more  than  the  Bajl'uks  which  furround  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  except  that  they 
are  lefs  ornanientod,  and  n  )t  fo  numerous.  I'hithcr  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  fuffo* 
eating  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the  inhabitants  go  in  fearch  of  coolnefs  and  repofe  amid  the 
Ihade  of  orchards.  It  is  ncvcrthelcfs  impolliblc  to  reach  them  without  exciting  the 
fweat  of  the  brow,  in  eroding  foine  burnt  and  unfhaded  meadow,  or  climbing  over 
rugged  hills.     'Ihey  are  however  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo. 

I  now  pafs  on  to  other  objeds  which,  in  the  environs  of,  or  at  a  fliort  diftance  from, 
the  capital,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 

At  the  Cafa  del  campo,  an  ancient  pleafure-houfe  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  only  feparated 
from  the  new  palace  by  the  IMan^anart's,  he  will  meet  witli  h.ge  trees,  fome  good 
paintings,  and  an  oqueltrian  (latue  of  Philip  III. 

Villa  Viciofa,  three  groat  leagues  from  Madrid,  is  another  royal  palace  to  which  Fer- 
dinand VI.  was  attached,  but  which  has  not  been  frequented  by  his  fucceflbrs. 

San  Fernando  is  a  village  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  for  loine  time  celebrated  oit- 
account  of  a  manufacture  of  cloths  elbbliflied  there.  This  has  been  removed  to  Gua- 
dalaxara,  but  the  cloths  flill  preferve  theii  former  name.  The  building  in  which  was 
carried  on  the  manufactory  of  San  Fernando,  formerly  animated  by  induftry,  is  now 
filled  with  the  impure  voices  of  fuch  wretched  prollitutes,  as  the  police  of  Madrid  de- 
livers from  vice  to  condign  penitence.  Formerly  the  Abbeville  of  Spain,  it  is  now  to 
Madrid  what  the  Saltpctricrc  is  to  Paris. 

At  nearly  the  fame  diftance  from  Madrid  is  a  little  village  lefs  known,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  merit  attention :,  it  is  called  Loechcs.  Here  are  buried  fome  mafler- 
pieces  of  which  the  Spaniards  themfelvos  are  ignorant.  The  church  of  a  fmall  convent 
of  nuns,  founded  by  the  Condc  Duca  d'Olivares,contains  fixcapital  paintings  by  Rubens, 
of  the  largell  fii^e  and  of  magical  elFeCt.  The  principal  ir,  an  allegorical  painting  of  the 
triumph  of  religion  j  it  is  over  the  great  altiu-,  and  unites  all  the  beauties,  and  even 
defcfts,  which  characterife  its  author :  richncfs  of  coiipofition,  brilliant  colouring, 
itrength  of  expreflion,  and  nefrligence  of  defign.  u  <.r  this  painting,  I  was  moll 
ftruck  with  that  in  which  Elias  is  reprcfeatcd  ftanding  u.  the  defert,  at  the  moment 
when  an  angel  appears  to  comfort  hiui. 

Another  objed  of  curiofity,  perhaps  ftill  niore  unknown  to  a-.  ."Spaniards  themfelves, 
is  found  in  the  bolom  of  the  mountains  of  Cailile,  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  Ef. 
curial :  this  is  a  monument  which  has  caufed  much  perplexity  to  fome  antiquarians, 
and  which  they  know  by  tii.'  name  of  Toros  de  Guifando.  Guifando  is  a  convent  of" 
Ilieronymites,  placed  upon  the  fide  of  a  chain  of  »leep  rocks,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  fons  of  Pompoy  were  licfeated  by  the  party  of  Casfar,  and  where  the 
conquorors,  to  celebrate  their  triumph,  facrificed  to  the  gods  an  hundred  bulls,  and 
left  the  figures  of  four  in  (lone  on  'he  place  where  they  obtained  their  vi'-^ory.  Ano- 
ther tradition  afl'erts  thcfe  fuppofed  bulls  are  elephants,  and  fays,  that  inftead  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Romans,  they  were  intended  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  paffage  of 
the  Carthaginians  into  the  country,  who,  indeed,  hav  '  In  feveral  parts  of  Spain 
fome  rude  figures  of  thefe  animals.  But,  did  they  rnolL  refemblo  bulls  or  elephants? 
This  was  a  quellion,  which  m  company  with  three  forigners,  as  curious  as  myfelf,  I 
attempted  to  decide.  We  found,  in  an  enclofiire  of  vines,  overlooked  by  the  convent 
of  Guifando,  four  enormous  blocks  of  hard  ftone,  refembling  granite;  they  appeared 
to  me  fo  uiiniapi.n,  that  I  was  inclined  to  take  them  for  the  fportive  produdions  of 
nature,  rather  than  the  regular  works  of  art.    On  exaiuining  them  nearer,  we  dif. 
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covereJ,  or  rnthcr  gncfTcii,  the  intention  of  the  fciilptoi ,  (lut  the  cfTort.-;  of  his  chirtl-l 
have  ahnolt  tlilappt-arcd  beneath  the  ravui^e  of  time :  \\\>  toiukl  no  figns,  either  of  iho 
horns  of  a  bull,  or  the  trunk  of  an  cKphant.  Tlie  form  of  the  ears  ratlur  imiicate 
the  latt.r  than  the  fornu-r  animal ;  the  contours  of  the  ruirp  and  iLuiks  ure  i'o  much 
worn  out  of  flinpe,  that  it  is  diflicu't  to  decide;  between  tlie  two.  In  flicrr,  after  an 
hour's  obfervation,  1  kl'r  the  dillicuity  as  I  four.d  it.  We  wore  alnoil  all'  iincd  oi'  our 
fiuitltfs  journey  ;  and  puinluliy  climbed  up  to  tiie  monaflery,  whence  uc  looked  down 
upon  this  hieiof;lyphicai  to.  .oh  nr  We  found  that  there  ixiffed  no  doubt  of  thi* 
manner  in  which  it  '•nijlit  t*.  '  aerprcted.  'i'he  firll  tradition  is  prcfcrv'-d  u]ion  a 
board,  on  which  wc  /ead  cV.ii.in£lly,  the  Latin  infcription  cur  in  the  fidts  of  one  of  the 
blocks,  but  which  r.ie  now  almolt  effaced.  'J  he  principal  infcription  is  as  follows : 
Bcllum  CiTfiiris  ct  i\itria  ix  viagna  pane  confc^tim  ftiit  ;  S.  ct  Cn.  Pompeii  Jtliis  Inc  in 
agro  liiijiititnij  projiigatis.  And  another,  Excrcitus  I'ldor  ho/hbus  cffufts.  They  fufli- 
ciently  indicate  that  the  monuments  were  defigned  to  celebrate  a  vidory  over  the  fons 
of  Pompcy.  It  remains  to  be  determinei'.  ■ '  '  -^r  the  j;round  upon  which  they  are 
placed  be  the  Agrum  Dtijlctduum  :  and  to  rtconcil^  the  l./pothefis  wilii  liillory,  which 
places  the  defeat  of  Pompey's  party  in  Andalufia. 

The  worthy  monks,  jealous  of  the  renown  of  their  diflri(f>,  fotjnd  an  anfwcr  to  nil 
my  obji  colons,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  my  belief,  they  fhewtd  me  the 
cavernsi  ..;  which  the  fons  of  Pompey  found  their  death  in  feeking  an  afylum  after  their 
defeat.  Immediately  afterwards  they  informed  me,  that  thefe  afylums  of  the  martyrs 
to  r.'>erty  had  fourteen  hundred  years  later  become  thofe  of  the  martyrs  of  penitence ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  hear  the  recital  of  the  retreat  of  the  founders  of  their  order, 
to  the  caverns,  the  detail  of  their  aufterities;  the  monks  at  the  fame  time  pointing 
out  the  traces  of  their  fleps. 

The  Tores  cV  Gui/amlo,  which  many  people  at  Madrid  think  imaginary,  are  fre- 
quently introduced  into  familiar  converfii' ion,  to  exprefs,  in  a  burlefque  manner,  the 
courage  of  a  man  capable  of  facing  the  greatelt  dangers;  and  in  this  fenfe,  they  arj 
ufed  by  one  of  the  hcros  of  Cervantes  When  after  my  return,  I  i^id  I  had  ffvn  and 
touched  thefe  famous  bulls,  1  was  look  'd  upon  as  an  extraordinary  pcrfon.  1  he  won- 
der, however,  ceafed  when  I  had  delcribed  the  enemy  whom  1  had  fo  refolutelely 
braved. 

Another  diflrid,  f\rthcr  from  Madrid,  makes  a  flill  greater  figure  than  the  Toros  Je 
GuiftinJoy  in  the  fabulous  liiltory  of  Spain;  I  mean  the  diflridof  Battuecas,  to  which 
Moiuefquicu  alludes  in  his  Perfian  i.etters,  when  he  fays,  the  Spaniar;'s  have  in  their 
kingdom  diflricU  unknown  to  theniA'lves.  According  to  ;m*.ient  tradition,  the  reli- 
gion, language  and  manners  of  Spain  uere  unknown  in  the  Battuecas.  F.xtraordi- 
nary  voices  had  bevi;  :"ard  tlere  from  '  •»•  neighbouring  villages;  the  fhepherds  were 
afraid  to  approach  it  with  their  .locks.  Was  more  iiccelfary  to  (lamp  it  as  the  retreat 
of  da'mons  or  at  Icalt  of  li'vages  ?  I.  ich  rclaie<l  in  his  own  manner  the  origin  and  parii- 
cu'aritics  of  the  place.  'I'he  Battue<:as  I'lfo  furnilliod  a  ful)ji  tt  for  the  wiis  of  Sp;.iii ; 
they  introduced  them  i::ro  comedits  and  novelN;  and  fjoreri  did  not  difdain  to  give  to 
thei'eridiculoiis  fforics  a  place  in  hisiiicHonary. 

l*a>her  Keijoo,  an  exiri-melv  well  iiif-"-iaed  and  intelligent  '^lonk,  was  one  of  the 
firif  who  fuccefsfuily  cwn'.bated  ih'  e  abiurdities.  I'he  refult  of  his  releaiches,  and 
the  little  tour  I  made  to  the  Batt  ;  s  a  I'lort  time  before  my  ileparture  from  Spain  Is, 
that  they  are  two  uni  nltivated  Vd  ..h,  1<  ircely  a  league  in  length,  and  fo  narrow  and 
clofcly  fhut  in,  that  it  is  iJllTicult  f;  r  the  fun  to  enter  rliem  in  winter.  Ti)is  lirrlo  diflrit.'l 
is  remarkable  forgroupes  of  recks  oddly  formed,  for  variety  of  trees,  the  ineanderin.. 
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of  the  little  river  whir'  waters  the  valleys,  the  excavations  of  the  mountains  by  which  they 
are  formed,  and  the  p  't  numbers  cf  all  kinds  of  animals  to  which  they  ferve  as  a  retreat. 
The  only  human  hab  a.ion,  which  merits  attention,  is  the  convent  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelites,  vvhoL  celL  are  buried,  as  it  were  under  the  fteep  rocks,  by  which  they  are 
threatened,  and  the  trees  that  give  them  fli;u!e.  A  traveller  might  make  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  not  find  a  place  more  fit  to  become  the  afylum  of  f:!cnce  and  peace. 
The  dillrift,  which  is  almolt  Inacccflible,  and  rnt  upon  the  road  to  any  city,  is  fcarcely 
ever  frequented.  The  curious  few  who  go  tiiiihcr,  are  looked  upor.  as  perlons  of  ex- 
trava[;ant  curiofity  by  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  cannot  imagine  the  motive  of  their 
vifit.  Their  lictle  dillrift,  which  they  fcKlora  cr  never  leave,  is  ia  the  diocefe  of  Coria, 
eight  leagues  from  Cividad  Rodrigo,  and  liurtcen  from  Salamanca. 

Avila  and  Alcala  are  two  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madiid  which  a  tra- 
veller is  tempted  to  vifit,  on  account  of  their  ancient  fame. 

Avila  is  fituated  on  a  hill  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital.  Its  mafTy  walls,  its  towers, 
its  alcazar,  and  the  dome  of  its  old  cathedral,  aflord  rather  an  impofing  appearance  at  a 
didance.  But  it  is  imponible  to  exaggerate  its  \vi  etchednel's  and  depopulation.  The 
defertion  of  a  number  of  territorial  noblemen  who  are  gone  to  fettle  elfewhere,  and 
have  loft  their  lands  to  the  management  of  their  bailiil's,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  this  de- 
cay. In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  had  a  manufadtory  of  cloth,  which  did 
not  fucceed,  and  which  the  council  of  Cadile  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re-inflate.  How- 
ever in  1789,  two  Englifhmen,  (killed  in  the  manufadure  of  cotton,  weie  enticed  to 
Spain.  They  would  have  preferred  Gallicia  or  Catalonia,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the 
lea  ;  but  government  was  defirous  of  having  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court, 
and  confequently  fixed  them  at  Avila,  in  an  edifice  occupied  fome  years  before  as  a  mi- 
litary fchool.  At  firlt  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  prepofleired  againll  them,  and  threat- 
ened to  done  them.  Priefls  had  implanted  in  the  minds  of  thefe  people  a  belief  that 
thefe  heretics  fed  on  Catholic  children.  Thofe  in  confequence  who  did  not  perfecute 
yet  fhunned  them.  The  pcafantry  of  the  neighbourhood  went  round  about  to  feme 
diftance  in  order  to  avoid  palfing  by  their  houfe.  By  degrees  thefe  prejudices  vanilhed. 
The  inhabitants  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fight  of  them,  and  foon  they  caufed  abun- 
dance to  renew  its  benefits  in  the  didricl.  In  1792  mo/e  than  feven  hundred  perfons 
were  employed  in  their  manufactory  and  its  dependencies  ;  and  already  not  a  beggar 
was  to  be  met  with  in  Avila.  I  faw  tliefe  two  perfons  introduced  to  the  King  at 
Aran;uez.  '1  he  reception  which  they  met  with  fufficicntly  made  amends  for  the  paltry 
perlecuiionsof  fanaticilm  and  i^^T.orance  to  which  they  had  been  fubjefted.  How  much 
are  thofe  governnunts  to  be  pitied  who,  on  ii^roducing  ufeful  enterprizes,  have  to 
CDii'b'at  enemies  of  this  defcripiion  I  At  a  didance  we  are  too  much  apt  to  judge  from 
coiili  quencis,  ajiii  do  not  pay  fuflicient  attention  to  obdaclcs  j  whence  proceeds  a  feve- 
riry  i)f  decili>  n  vliieh  frequently  borders  on  injudice  *. 

Alciild  niaiutair.s  its  rcjiutaticri  better  than  Avila.  The  £\k  leagues  which  feparate  it 
from  IvladiiJ  are  rather  pteafaiit  to  travel  ovtvj  after  the  firil  you  arrive  at  the  village 
of  Ci.'/;/7A_;;j,  lurrounJed  by  orchards  and  garden:  j  a  real  phenomenon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maiii id.  A  league  beyond  yo  oofs  the  Henaris  over  a  fine  done  bridge, 
leaving  JA-g,v:ts  ow  the  ri;_,ht,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of  Walloon  guards,  with 
Vajlruri;,  svh.re  is  confianily  a  detachment  of  the  Spanifli  guards,  and  San  Fernando. 
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•  'I  licl'c  ir.aiiuniftoMcs  of  A\i!:i  liavr  rl.aiigi'il  li.cir  maftfrs,  and  gained  iiolhitig  by  the  change.  The 
diiciliiHi  d:  ihcni  lui.  b'cii  given  ,0  liic  (kilfiii  i.ittliaiiill  IV-laiiCDurt,  whofc  aotivc  mind  cmbiacfs  too  m:;ny 
oyjiCti.  to  cii.ib'c  liim  to  pay  fu:.  cic:  i  atttnti>'n  to  ilie  minutiiv  of  a  manuiatlory.  This  eftablifliaicut, 
wlii(.li  In  it*  infancy  protniltd  largely,  hu»  a!;i;otl  J«  inilkj  lo  iioiLing. 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  Henaris,  a  beautiful  flope  begins  ;  you  pe -.i.c  the  town  of 
Torrejoti,  beyond  which  is  another  ftone  bridge  over  the  I'ojote,  a  t  itcXi  rW-r  which  in 
iiimmcr  is  but  a  Ih-eamlet.  A  little  below  it  falls  into  the  Henaris,  Wrh  li.i'vs  at  the 
back  of  Alcala,  between  rugged  and  pifturefque  banks,  fufiicieniiy  well  lljaded  with 
(rt'cs. 

The  Ilcnaris,  whence  Alcala  derives  its  furnamc,  runs  at  fome  diftancc  from  the  town 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  piled  one  above  another.  Alcala  is  dill  furroundcd  by 
walls.  It  is  difproportionately  long  for  its  breadth,  tolerably  well  built,  and  clean  ;  and 
iiotwithitanding  it  contains  many  churches  and  convents,  and  has  no  other  employment 
for  its  inhabitants  than  that  ot  cultivating  mofl  excellent  fieKis  for  wheat,  it  does  not 
dir^ufl  one,  like  many  of  the  other  towns  ol  Caftile,  by  a  (hocking  difplay  of  mifery. 
But  tliat  its  imivtrlity  had  I  )r  its  founder  the  famous  Cardinal  Xinjencs,  it  fcarccly  de- 
ff  rves  mention.  For  the  purpofe  of  employing  them  on  an  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Bible,  known  to  theologians  by  the  title  of  Biblia  eomplnten/isy  he  cauled  fcveral  really 
learned  men  to  ertablifli  themfelves  here,  who  have  been  lucceeded  up  to  our  time  by 
none  but  pedants. 


Chap.  II. — Road  from  Madrid  to  Saragojfa.—Of  Jlrragon  and  its  Cortes. — Its  new  Cana!. 

— Road  to  l.erida. 

ALCALA  is  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Saragofla,  a  confiderable  town,  which  I 
vifi't  d  in  1 79a,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  of  which  fuch  won- 
derful things  had  been  told  me.  I  (hall  conduct  my  readers  thither,  and  give  them  an 
account  of  this  cnnal,  and  the  province  it  is  intended  to  vivify. 

Four  kagues  beyond  Alcala  you  reach  the  intercfting  town  of  Guadalaxara,  fituatcd 
on  an  eminence  a  fliort  diilance  beyond  the  Menaris.  A  fine  road  afterwards  leads  to 
tlic  miferable  vill;ige  of  Torrija ;  thence  to  Granjanejos,  the  foil  is  ftony  and  poor,  and 
the  road  in  the  rainy  feafon  rather  bad.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  this  town 
is  placed,  you  defcend  abruptly  into  a  fmall  and  very  narrow  valley,  of  highly  pleafing 
appearance  and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  It  affords  the  mofl  pitturefque  profpecl  of  all 
the  road.  But  beyond  Grajanejos  you  travel  over  a  country  mournful  and  bare,  until 
you  reach  Biijarrava/,  a  poor  village  furrounded  by  rocks,  two  leagues  from  Siguenza. 
It  is  Hill  worfe  before  you  reach  by  a  rapid  and  Rony  defcent  the  bottom  of  a  bafoii,  in 
which  Fuencaliente  is  fituated,  on  the  borders  of  a  (Ircamlet.  This  is  a  village  belonging 
to  the  dutchy  of  Medina  Celi,  the  principal  fpot  of  which  fronts  you  on  the  brow  of  the 
circular  hills  which  ibrni  the  bafon.  There,  fome  pretty  houfes,  verdure,  and  planta- 
tions of  flax,  extended  the  whole  lcn;;th  of  the  valley,  agreeably  ftrike  the  eye.  'I'he 
traveller  is  afterwards  continually  delighted  with  meadows  covered  with  cattle,  and 
fields  in  hij;h  cultivation,  m  far  as  the  hamlet  of  L&ndarcs,  after  which  you  meet  at  a 
ItT.gue  beyond  with  a  new  village  built  by  the  Bifliop  of  Siguenza.  Thus  we  fee  that 
prelates  in  Spain  are  ever  the  chief  bcnefadurs  of  their  diflrict.  A  little  farther  at  ii:e 
iummit  of  a  mountain  is  ar.  old  cafUe,  worthy  of  the  beft  feudal  times.  Formerly  it  w.  s 
doubtlcfs  a  military  flation,  at  prefcnt  it  is  a  peaceable  appurtenance  to  the  bilhopric  of 
Sigutn/.a. 

From  Londaris  to  Arco'?  the  road  is  vexafioufly  full  of  rifes  and  falls,  is  very  bad,  and 
traverfes  a  horrid  tcamtry,  to  the  north-eafl  extremity  of  New  Cadile.  Arcos  is  a  mi- 
ferable but  pi' afimtly  fi'u.'tcd  borough  ;  it  is  the  la(f  in  this  province,  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  belonjjiiig  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  in  this  canton.  Kor  tlirce  leagues,  the 
diilance  which  Lparatcsit  from  Mo/itna/,  another  wretched  borough,  tlicfidl  ia  Arra. 
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Rnn,  the  country  is  equally  hideous,  and  thr>  roads  equally  bad.  The  entrance 
lliicriii,  however,  claims  as  an  exception  a  village  belonging  to  a  monaftery  of  T.  rw.r- 
dinos,  who  fpread  comfort  around  them,  a  culture  which  does  them  credit,  an«^  fhaJes  . 
a  ftriking  difference  noticeable  in  Spain  between  the  pofTeflions  of  the  clergy  a  \  ;''C..? 
of  the  richefl  among  the  laity,  but  which  is  explained  by  the  conftant  rcfidenc;  of  the 
one,  and  the  perpetual  abfence  of  the  other.  This  monaftery,  befides,  contains  Ibnie 
remarkable  tombs,  among  others  thofc  of  fevcral  French  nobK'men  who  came  with  the 
Conftable  du  Guefclin  to  the  fuccour  of  Henry  de  Tranflamare.  Should  the  traveller 
be  defirous  of  fpending  a  few  hours  in  examining  thefe  curiofitic ",  he  will  have  realbn 
to  be  fatisfied  with  his  reception  by  the  monks  j  and  will  find  at  their  table  a  compeii- 
fation  for  the  deftitute  ftate  of  the  diftrift. 

Montreal  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Ariza,  tvhofe  chief  grounds  are  about  a  league  be- 
yond. The  ancient  caftle  pertaining  to  this  houfe  is  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  wliich 
is  a  pretty  modem  dwelling.  The  river  Xalon,  which  we  fliall  repeatedly  meet  with,  runs 
clofe  to  it,  and  embelliflies  and  enlivens  this  little  canton.  It  forms  a  cafcade,  and  has 
a  bridge  over  it  of  a  very  pretty  fancy.  The  whole  of  this  landfcape  might  advanta- 
geoufly  employ  the  pencil  of  the  traveller. 

On  leaving  Montreal  you  meet  with  a  rapid  defcent,  after  paffing  which  the  road  is 
conftantly  good  to  Cetina.  From  this  village  to  Bubierca  is  two  leagues  of  excellent 
road,  between  two  ranges  of  hills  j  at  the  foot  of  that  on  the  right  the  Xalon  waters  the 
valley,  which  is  in  a  high  ftate  of  culture.  Half  way  this  river  is  crofted  over  a  bridge 
of  ftone,  and  you  travel  along  its  banks  to  Bubicrcaj  a  village  moft  charmingly  fituated 
between  the  hills  in  the  midft  of  rocks. 

Thence  to  Calatayiidy  you  change  horfes  once  at  Aicca,  a  village  furrounded  by  or- 
chards amazingly  fruitful.  I  advife  the  traveller  who  may  pafs  through  Ateca  to  lay  in 
provifion  of  a  wine  called  Cerinana,  of  a  partridge-eye  colour,  its  fweet  and  agreeable 
flavour  will  make  amends  for  the  dark-coloured  thick  wine  which  will  be  prefented  hiiu 
In  this  part  of  Arragon,  as  far  as  to  Saragofla,  at  which  the  ftomach  revolts,  and  which 
is  certainly  the  moft  horrid  beverage  that  ever  poifoned  man. 

On  leaving  Ateca  the  valley  becomes  more  narrow,  but  continues  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile; it  is  watered  by  the  Xalon,  the  courfe  of  which  between  the  h'"».  follows  their 
finuofities.  Throughout  all  Spain  I  never  met  with  a  more  pleafing  d'  \ .  none  better 
cultivated  than  this  vale  from  Cetina  almoft  uninterruptedly  to  CaK^a.i  »  Trenches 
are  cut  communicating  by  a  very  fimple  procefs  with  the  Xalon,  w'  t,  i.  i^oi);  -l  its  be- 
neficent waters  to  all  the  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  vk  >\\  thio  farming 
valley  that  a  traveller  muft  feek  for  the  indolence  and  unikilfulnpC  c   r>n-  uijt  Js. 

Haifa  league  before  you  reach  Calatayud  a  chain  of  rocks  be^in  pik  '  '  ■  ..;  the 
other,  and  terminating  in  peaks,  which  rather  disfigure  the  beau  ■'  1  i'  i,  .  This 
town  itfelf  is  in  meafure  incrufted  with  them,  the  greater  part  being  l  uK  «  .heir  foot, 
and  commanding  towards  the  fouth  a  valley  which  fpreads  confiderably  near  the  town. 

The  produce  of  this  rich  valley  confifts  of  com^  wine,  pulfe,  and  an  abundance  of 
hemp;  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  fent  into  Old  Caftile,  but  much  nlore  to  Bilboa  and 
Sr.  Sebaftian.  The  cordage  made  of  this  hemp  isufed  in  the  royal  navy  ;  and  govern- 
ment employs  coramiffaries  of  late  years  at  Calatayud  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
purchafes. 

There  is  no  oil  made  in  this  neighbouroood  :  howeverj  at  Calatayud  there  are  twelve 
or  thirteen  foap  manufadlories ;  the  barilla  employed  in  which  is  brought  from  the 
eaftem  part  of  Arragon.     There  is  a  large  demand  for  this  foap  throughout  Caltile. 
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Calatayud  is  ftill  not  by  much  fo  confiderable  a  i^..  i  as  it  ufed  to  be.  It  fcarcely 
contuiiis  fifteen  hundred  houfes;  but  in  recompencc  it  indudesten  churches  and  fifteen 
convents,  fonie*  of  which  arc  remarkable  for  their  magnificence,  and  the  extent  of 
ground  they  arc  buih  upon.  Cal.itayud  and  Tarragona  have  a  bi(hop  in  common,  who 
rcfidcs  at  the  latter  of  thcfc  towns.  The  former  is  contiguous  to  the  fpot  where  Bilbilis 
was  fiiuatcd,  the  birtli-p!ace  of  Martial. 

Half  a  league  before  it  arrives  at  Calatayud  the  Xalon  receives  the  Xitofa,  which 
there  lofes  its  name,  although  Lopez,  the  firft  geographer  in  modern  Spain,  makes  it 
retain  it  till  it  difcmbogues  itfelf  into  the  Ebro.  I  have  thought  mylelf  juftified  in 
followin'jj  the  opinion  of  ti)o  inhabitants,  and  the  llatrmentof  the  Abbe  Pons. 

The  country  is  extremely  uneven  from  Calatayud  to  the  gates  of  Fr^w,  a  town  fitu- 
ated  in  a  fmiling  well  cultivated  valley.  After  pafllng  over  fome  hills,  the  borough  of 
Almudia  lays  before  you,  furrounded  for  a  diftance  from  its  walls  by  olive-trees,  vine- 
yards, fig-trees,  and  plantations  of  hemp  and  Indian  corn.  Part  of  the  eftates  of 
M.  d'Aranda  lay  in  this  delightful  country.  It  extends  to  more  than  a  great  league 
from  Almudia  ;  afterwards,  liowevcr,  you  meet  with  nothing  but  heath  and  the  moft 
barren  country  until  you  come  to  the  miferable  Veiita  dc  la  Romcra,  and  even  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saragofla. 

At  half  a  league  beyond  the  lad  place  but  one  for  changing  horfcs  (La  Muela),  this 
celebrated  town  is  dillinguiflied  in  the  miJll  of  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro. 

I  fhall  not  enumerate  the  many  facrcd  cJitlccs  contained  in  SaragolTa.  The  moft 
remarkable  are  its  two  cathedrals.  Tho  one  is  the  church  of  La  Sen,  of  inol!:  majeflic 
fimplicity  ;  the  other,  fo  famous  in  Spain,  ami  oven  throughout  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  and  to  the  dcfcription  of  whicli  Cardinal  de  Retz  did  not  difdain  to  dedicate  fe- 
veral  pages  of  his  memoirs,  is  that  of  Niayira  Scnora  di  Filar.  It  is  a  fpacious  and 
fombre  Jlrudure,  overloaded  with  ornamcnr,  without  tafle,  notwithRanding  it  was  re- 
built at  the  clofeof  the  lad  century.  But  the  miraculous  iuiage,  around  which  there  no 
longer  remains  a  finale  ex  veto,  nor  one  of  the  rich  lamps  of  which  the  cardinal  fpeaks, 
is  in  a  modern  chapel,  f.M-mcd  with  fuperb  colunuij  ot  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Arragonefe  devotion  cwed  a  homage  of  no  Ids  magiiiliccnce  to  that  pious  tradition, 
which  dates  the  Holy  Virgin  to  have  appeared  to  St.  James,  in  orJ^-r  to  dclignatc  her 
pleafure  to  have  her  image  placed  in  a  temple  on  tliis  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

The  vaults  of  the  part  of  this  cliurcli  which  has  been  rebuilt  have  recently  been 
painted  in  frcfco  by  the  two  brothers  Bjjcu  and  Don  I'rnr.cifco  Ccya,  a;l  tiiree  natives  of 
Sangofla. 

In  order  to  trace  an  additional  feature  in  the  iiiflory  of  lutr^an  flupidity,  you  miift 
del'ccnd  iiuo  a  cell  of  the  chuich  oi  5i/;;.'i.  I'vgr.ici,!,  There  lay  the  afliesof  a  crowd  of 
martyrs  facrificed  by  perfcuting  Eiiiperor;-.  Lamps  of  fdver  are  kept  burning  night 
and  day  in  honour  of  them;  but  the  finoke  wiiic'i  procoed;-  IVom  th^Mn  docs  not  foil. 
To  prove  this  to  the  curious,  the  ceiling  h  pointed  out,  wh:cii,  notwitlilianding  ii  be 
low,  is  pcrfeitly  free  from  lujoke.  Such  aj  ilill  have  iloubts  arc  recommended  to  hold 
paper  over  the  lamps.  I  made  this  exporitn.  nt,  and  mull  cinfels  th.it  I  faw  or  I'aucicJ 
the  paper  was  not  t.lack'.'ned.  If  I  had  li.td  any  ilo.d)ls  I  (hould  have  h.\n  careful  of 
expr^iiing  them  before  thcf?  tolerant  iKhibiiors  of  tins  mirael.'.  I  felt  much  inclined, 
however,  to  accofl  them  in  t!i>  ie  terms: — V'juit,  fliall  the  Aliiiij;hty  difdain  to  work  a 
uiiracle  in  order  to  clear  tlie  fiiMit  of  tluil'.'  nn'.iid^rs  \\!io  oppofe  ihe  Enncli  revoluticm, 
uhich  by  its  recoil  from  tho  ubilaclcs  railed  agaiult  k  m;;y  occalion  tiw  overthrow  of  all 
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Fiiropo ;  and  yet,  accoidlng  to  you,  be  difpofetl  to  effeft  an  inceflant  miracle  in  this 
obfciiiT  i.ivoni,  a  miracle  too  as  iifeLfs  in  itl'elf  as  your  exiflence? 

1  fliiill  more  wiliiiigly  direft  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  new  di/a  de  la  MifcrC' 
corji.-i,  th-'  tniildiiig  ot"  wiiich,  adjoining  to  that  of  the  old  one,  was  completed  in  1792, 
and  which  does  no  lefs  honour  to  the  intelligence  than  to  the  patriotifm  of  Dcii  Ramon 
rignatelli.  Dcllitute  young  people  of  both  I'exef,  here  meet  with  occupation  and  main- 
tenance. They  fcparate  filk,  fpin  and  comb  wool,  which  is  for  this  country  a  valuable 
pvoduftion.  They  manufafture  fome  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  camlets,  and  filk.  Out  of 
ievcn  hundred  perfons  contained  in  this  edifice,  half  are  employed  by  people  in  the 
town  ;  for  its  wile  founder  (loft  fome  years  ago  to  Arragon  and  Spain)  was  perfuaded» 
that  without  this  expedient  fuch  charitable  inftitutions  would  do  more  harm  than  be- 
nefit to  induftry.  There  are  befides  feveral  manufactories  which  furnifh  regiments  with 
cloathing. 

Saragofla  poflefles  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  an  infignificant  univerfity,  and  a  patriotic 
focicty.  It  encourages  all  branches  of  induftry,  particularly  plantations  of  trees.  It 
has  ellabliflied  fchools  of  conmierce  and  mathematics.  Don  Martin  Goyecocheaj  one 
of  its  members,  even  eftabliflied  a  few  years  back  a  fchool  for  defign  at  his  own  indivi- 
dual cxpcnce.  In  one  word,  Saragofla  is  vifibly  recovering  from  its  long  ftupor,  and 
is  nMidering  itfelf  worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

This  kingdom  was  formerly  much  better  peopled  than  at  prefent.  A  vaft  number  of 
its  towns  and  villa<;es  have  difappcarcd.  Its  population  is  reduced  to  614,000  perfons, 
of  which  SaragolVa  contains  42,600.  Arragon  has  figured  with  glory  in  the  hiftory  of 
free  governments  *.  Notwithltanding  the  crown  was  hereditary,  each  new  king  was 
obliged  to  have  his  title  confirmed  by  the  Itates,  and  was  not  initiated  to  the  fovcreignty 
before  he  had  fworn  to  maiutair,  nieir  rights.  As  a  counterpoife  to  the  authority  of 
the  fovercign,  they  cftablilhrd  a  magillrate  called  Jujiicia  mayors  who  vias  accountable 
tor  his  condud  to  none  bui  the  ftates.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  King,  this  magiftrato 
remained  featcd  with  h';.  hat  on  upon  a  high  tribunal.  The  King  appec'rcd  bciore  him 
uncovered,  and  took  oatii,  kneeling,  to  govern  according  to  law.  It  was  at  this  inftant 
that  the  proclamation,  fo  uuicii  cited  forn\erly,  was  made :  Nos  que  I'ulemos  tmito  como 
vw,  a  htucnr.s  fun-'lro  re)'  fcnor  con  ial  que  guar  Jets  nucjlros  ftieras  y  libertades  ;  Jino  no. 

'riie  admiration  wlucli  tliis  impoling  ceremony  is  calculated  to  iiifpire,  is  fomewhat 
weakened  upon  Icaniiag  that  it  was  lefs  btfore  the  people,  or  its  reprefentiitivcs,  than 
an  alleriMy  of  notiMi-S,  {r'.ros  bombres,')  w'lofe  property  was  purchafed  with  the  fword, 
that  the  King  tlius  huaiblod  himlelf.  At  firlt  no  more  than  twelve  of  the  ancient  fami- 
lies were  adniittotl  to  ilio  ceremony.  By  degrees  the  number  was  incrcafed,  and  tli- 
vided  into  high  and  iiderior  nobility.  Among  the  ftates  the  clerry  was  /eprefented  by 
prelates,  and  confidcrable  town  feut  dojiuties.  But  labourers,  artilins,  merchants^  thele 
were  excluded  irom  the  rank  of  citizens ;  fo  that  the  people  was  very  incon\pletely  re- 
prefented.  This  unlhapen  allVmbly  of  the  three  orders  made  laws  for  the  nation,  'i'iie 
Ju/liciJ  luiiycr  was  the  chief  reliraint  upon  ufurpation,  whether  on  the  part  of  rh'.::  C  r'.s 
of  Arragoi'i,  or  that  of  the  King.  At  length  the  prelates  became  devoted  to  the  moaar>ii; 
the  deputies  ci(  I  he  towns  were  not  proof  againll  bribeiy  ;  the  Kmg  thus  by  increafip.g 
the  nuinber  of  his  paitii'an.-;  among  thele  two  orders,  kept  the  nobility  in  ciib, 
and  became  fuch  as  he  is  at  tho  prefent  day,  an  ablblute  monarch,  Neverthelefs 
there  ftill  exills  a  Ihadow  of  tiie  Cates  of  Arragon.  In  1792  Philip  V.,  in  a  momeut 
t)f  diilrjfs,  can'",  d  tliem  to  be  afiembled,  as  well  as  thole  of  Cat.tlonia,  which  had 
uot  nut  togc',i»v.r  lor  two  centuries.     The  young  (^ucen,  in  the  ubfeuce  of  the  King, 
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prcfidoil  over  the  Cortes  of  Ar'-agon.     She  found  them  little  inclined  to  fatisfy  her  re 
qui.'l["?,  and  with  (.litliculty  obtained  a  hundred  thoufund  crowns. 

Tho  ruccelles  of  Philip  V.,  and  the  refilhince  he  met  with  from  thefe  two  provinces, 
forfcit-'d  thoin  the  tranlient  title  they  poUcll'ed  to  his  favour.  Tliey  were  treated  as  con- 
quered provinces,  and  of  their  Cortes  no  more  than  tiic  wreck  we  have  noticed  rlfe- 
where  remained.  Neverthelefs  tlie  court  of  Madrid  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  alarniK 
infpircd  by  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  whofe  inhabitaiits  are  prompt  to  take  umhrai^e,  and 
didrcult  to  train  to  the  yoke  of  defpoiifm.  Thofe  who  arc  fuppofcd.  to  be  dehcient  of 
devotion  to  the  dynally  of  the  Bourbons,  are  looked  upon  to  lean  towards  the  Ami' 
go/life  prji'ty,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  difallVcted  fide ;  and  it  is  to  this  falutary  apprehenfion 
that  thefe  tv/o  people  are  indebted  for  a  treatment  foreign  to  a  conllitution  which  no 
longer  exifts  but  in  remembrance. 

Arragon  contains  feveral  towns,  befidos  Saragoffa,  deferving  of  mention. 
Huf/l/j,  twelve  leagues  ditlant,  is  fituatcd  in  a  territory  famous  for  its  productions  of 
all  defcriptions. 

'fjrrafcna,  thirteen  great  leagues  from  Saragofla,  is  furrounded  by  a  country  well 
planted  with  trees,  and  well  watered. 

Tfrrttel,  between  Saragolla  and  Valencia.  Its  name  brings  to  mind  the  adventures 
of  two  lovers,  which  have  been  made  the  fubjed  of  an  extremely  alTeding  Spanilh 
drama,  and  whole  drtfles  are  preferveil,  with  a  tender  and  pious  refpect,  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  tliis  town. 

The  little  river  Turia,  before  it  reaches  Terruel,  pafles  by  Albarracin,  traverfes  and 
fertilizes  a  beautiful  plain  which  fpreads  beyond  the  town. 

DiU-Gca,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Madrid  to  Saragofla,  deferves  to  be  noticed.  Si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Xitoca,  it  isexpofed  to  frequent 
inundations.  In  order  to  guard  againft  them,  a  fubterranean  channel,  780  yards  long, 
has  been  dug  to  carry  olf  tiie  water.  The  banks  of  the  Xitoca  are  exceedingly  fruitful, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  hemp  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Arragon  coniitls  in  its  oil,  which  is  fweet,  full  of  fubflance, 
ajid  has  no  unpleafimt  talte.  In  Saragofla  itfelf  arc  many  olive  mills.  One  of  the  moll 
remarkable  is  that  belonging  to  a  real  patriot,  of  whom  we  have  before  fpoken,  Doa 
Martin  Coyecochea.  Such  proprietors  of  olive  grounds  as  have  no  mills,  bring  their 
olives  to  this.  He  has  collcded  in  his  own  houfe  every  thing  for  the  ufe  of  the  country 
people  who  come  for  his  afliihince.  This  eflablin^mcnt  affords  a  proof  of  what  even 
a  fingle  n.an  can  do  who  has  the  public  good  at  heart,  even  in  Spain.  With  pleafure 
I  remarked  that  the  workmen  en^ployed  about  this  mill,  to  the  number  of  from  twenty 
to  two-and  twenty,  were  all  of  ihcm  Frenchmen,  who  annually  towards  the  clofe  of 
December  migrate  for  the  purpofe  from  our  fouthern  provinces.  Even  the  country 
people  agree  iliat  Spanifh  wtrknun  would  make  but  bad  fubllitutes  for  thefe  ;  neither 
were  th«  y  lefs  plciifed  with  their  decorous  behaviour  than  with  their  fuperior  intclli- 
prnre.  There  are,  however,  otiier  mills  at  whicb  Spanifli  workmen  are  employed  near 
to  Monte  Tcmro,  a  place  in  the  ncighluiurhood  of  the  town  which  has  recently  been 
levelltil,  and  plantcil  with  vines  and  oiive  tr(;tR  ;  there  is  one  for  tho  oliv.\s  produced 
upon  'he  lands  appertaining  to  the  canal  of  Arragon.^  and  thofe  paid  as  contributions  by 
the  prcprietors  whofe  grounds  it  irrig.itcM. 

I  lliall  now  give  lonie  account  of  this  canal,  the  chief  objcft  of  my  excurfion  into 
Arragon. 

It  pafles  half  a  league  diftant  from  SaragolTa,  below  Atonic  Torrcro.     There  are  its 
mag.4zincs,  in  wliith  are  dtpofited  grain,  limber,  iron  work,  and  utenfils.     Thefe  edi- 
fices, 
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fices,  remarkable  for  their  folidity..  contrib'jte  to  theembellifliment  of  the  canal.  There 
it  was  that  I  went  on  boani  a  yacht  to  vifit  fix  beautiful  locks  a  great  league  below  Sa- 
ragolT'a.  Half  a  le:'gue  beyond  thefe  are  four  others,  which  receive  the  canal  upon 
its  ifluing  from  n  large  balon,  on  which  you  embark  to  afcend  it  to  its  fource. 

Recommended  to  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli,  the  true  creator  of  this  canal,  a  mufter- 
piece  of  Spanish  induilrv,  1  was  enabled  by  his  means  to  make  this  little  water  excur- 
fion  with  convenience  and  advantage.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  embarked  in 
a  large  boat  under  the  management  of  Don  Juan  Payas,  dire£lor  of  the  canal.  Ac  noon 
we  flopped  at  the  mod  remarkable  fpot,  where  iho*  canal  runs  in  a  channel  of  ftonefeveu 
hundred  and  ten  toiles  iu  Uuigth,  over  the  courfe  of  the  Xalon,  which  flows  beneath 
this  flupendous  piece  of  mafonry.  'Ins  part  of  the  canal  was  the  mofl  cxpenfive  of  any. 
Its  colt  is  eftimated  at  13,0.0,000  of  rials  /^ nearly  / 150,000  fterling).  We  flopl  at 
Canaiyia,  another  (huion  worthy  of  remark.  The  old  canal  from  the  Xalon,  cut  for  the 
purpofc  of  irrigation,  proceeding  ffom  the  well,  takes  its  courfe  here  over  an  aqjedu£t 
of  flone  built  over  the  canals,  and  afterwards  diredls  its  courfe  eaftward.  towards  Lucena. 
The  next  day  we  admired  the  works  of  Gallar,  a  village  on  a  naked  flope  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro,  which  hereabouts  appn-aches  very  nigh  the  canal.  1  he  inequality  and 
ruiTgedntfs  of  the  ground  which  it  has  hero  to  pals  over  required  foUd  and  very  expeniive 
works.  A  little  lower  down,  the  canal  runs  in  a  channel  of  ilone  cut  through  very  high 
hilI;^  This  work  is  not  new.  Under  Charles  V.,  the  firft  author  of  the  canal  of  Arra- 
gon  in  this  part,  it  ran  under  ground,  all  therefore  that  was  neceffary  at  the  prcfent 
time  was  to  open  it  anew. 

Half  a  league  beyond  Gallar  you  perceive  the  Ebro,  and,  in  the  diftance  on  the  other 
fide  of  its  right  bank  the  village  of  1  aufte,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  canal  entirely  mo- 
dern. For  that  which  we  are  at  prefent  pafTiiig  over  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  imperial 
canal  began  by  Charles  V.,  but  which,  interrupted  by  the  diliraclionsof  his  reftieis  am- 
bition, he  was  obliged  to  difcontinue, and  which  remained  unregarded  till  theyeiir  1770.. 
Since  then  it  has  made  but  flow  progrels,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  made  any,  but 
for  the  rare  pcrfeverance  of  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli.  As  you  approach  the  mouth  {Fl 
Bocal,)  that  is  to  fay,  the  place  where  the  canal  begins,  it  is  divided  in  two  by  a  fmall 
iflaiui.  On  the  righ.t,  is  the  old  canal  of  Charles  V.,  on  the  left,  that  which  has 
been  lately  made.  Shortly  ;,ftcrwards  we  pafs  under  the  bridge  of  Formigalis,  near 
which  the  latter  canal  increales  its  breadth,  and  fortus  a  fuper!>  flieet  of  water.  Under 
this  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  is  tl'.e  liril  place  at  which  the  canal  difembogues  itfelf,  {al- 
viinara  clc  difagua. ) 

There  are  to  be  five  bridges  over  this  canal  between  Gallar  and  El  Bocal.  Built  at 
fuH  of  wood,  they  have  been  or  will  b'-  luccelTively  conflructed  of  brick. 

Two  leagues  from  Kl  Bocal,  after  paffing  the  old  caflle  of  MrfZ/tv?,  we  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  Thence  the  canal  commands  a  vad  profpeft  over  a  plain  covered  with 
pulie  and  mai/.e.  Below  V'  .  n.galis  we  find  the  bridge  of  Vak'erdoy  the  confines  of 
Arragon  on  that  fide.  At  length,  we  reach  the  Bocal,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond  Forniigalis. 

There  the  Ebro,  through  a  cut  a  hundred  and  eighteen  toifes  loner,  and  feventeen 
broad,  enters  the  bed  of  the  canal  by  eleven  mouths,  which  are  never  opened  all  at  a 
time,  and  over  which  the  new  palace  is  built.  In  front  of  ouj  of  the  fides  of  this  edi- 
fice is  the  exienfive  flieet  of  water  formed  from  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  right,  the  cal'cade. 
The  firll  (lory  of  the  palace  con\prizes  a  fuite  of  apartments  for  the  governor  of 
the  eftabliflnnint,  which  wciv  finiflud  in  17S7.  The  other  buildings  adjoining  are 
vjichoufcs  lor  wood,  planks,  ami  ironwork.     The  tavern,  which  is  ipaclous,  is  w-.-ll 
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managed  by  a  landlord  from  Thouloufe  ;  the  chapel  and  the  old  caftlo  are  a  quarter  of 
a  league  diltant  from  the  bridge  of  Formigalib. 

Aficr  having  minutely  examined  this  canal;  after  notkiug  how  well  every  tiling  has 
been  forclccn,  how  well  every  thing  has  been  planned  and  executed  ;  and  joining  to  this 
grand  undertaking  many  other  monuments  and  edablifliments  difperfod  over  modern 
Spain  ;  it  is  impoflible  to  retain  any  longer  thole  unfavourable  prepoiVcfTions  againll  its 
inhabitants,  which  exift  in  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Kinope,  or 
not  to  allow,  that,  if  they  are  tardy  in  their  niealiuxr.,  they  yet  complete  many  things 
with  intclligc  ice,  folidity,  and  even  with  magnificence. 

The  car.al  of  Arragon  feems  to  re-unite  all  thel'e  qujditie?,  ar.d  its  utility  is  already  at- 
teftcd  by  fcventccn  years  experience.  In  the  mont!^  of  Au;;uil  i  792,  it  uii;.;!u  produce 
2,coo,oeo  o.  rials,  more  than  half  of  which  was  conlecr.ited  10  the  payment  ofperloii^. 
employed,  and  the  remaiiuler  was  fet  apart  tor  the  continuation  of  tiie  w;iiks.  Th^- 
fourccs  of  this  revenue  are  the  produce  of  the  land  for  I'everal  loil'es  in  breadth  on  both 
its  fides,  and  the  contributions  in  kind  paid  by  all  the  laud  it  irrigates.  Tliofe  pre- 
vioufly  cultivated  pav  a  fifth  of  their  crop  ;  the  lands  newly  broke  up  for  tiMugj  a  fixth  ; 
and  vineyards,  olive-grounds  and  orchards,  an  eightli  or  ninth  part.  Ai  'he  epoch 
adverted  to,  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  were  watered  !-y  the  canai  ;  and  ellates  which  a 
Jew  years  before  fold  for  from  lo::"  to  150  rials  per  acre,  had  rifeii  to  the  value  of  from 
4.  to  5C00;  can  a  bettor  apology  be  polfibly  adduced  tor  canals,  and  for  that  of  Arra- 
gon in  particular  ?  After  this,  will  it  be  credited  that  funds  could  be  wanting  for  its 
completion  ?  Yet  in  1793  fuch  was  the  cafe.  It  flopped  at  Cartuxa  baxa,  a  great 
league  below  Saragofla,  and  with  regret  I  learn,  that  lince  tisen  it  has  made  no  pro- 
gi'efs  ;  that  thv.  managers  have  been  eiitirely  deltitute  of  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the 
works,  and  that  thofc  which  were  finilhcd  were  fullered  to  fall  to  decay.  Thefe  are 
ihe  reluhs  of  the  lad  war.     Such  is  the  fruit  of  intrigue  and  envy  ! 

This  canal  is  to  have  in  all  thirty-four  locks.  From  Tudela  to  SaragolTa  none  are 
neceflary  ;  but  from  the  lafl  town  to  Saflago,  where  the  canal  is  to  join  the  Ebro  again, 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  renders  them  indifpenlable.  In  1 793  no  more  than  fix  were 
finifhed.  The  cxpence  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  ought  not  to  create  difmay. 
Thofc  already  made  had  cofl  no  more  than  200,000  rials  each.  The  refidue  therefore 
would  not  require  more  than  6,000,000  (about  ,{,6S,cco,) 

For  the  advantage  of  the  canal  there  have  been  contrived, 

I  ft.  S\\x\Qcs{almcnarci  de  (Jcfiigud,)  for  taking  off  the  fuperfluous  waters. 

idly.  Cuts  for  irrigating  the  neighbouring  land  Qtlmcr.iiiis  dc  rivgo.) 

^dly.  Small  bridges,  or  a/cinitaritljs,  to  carry  u  over  ravines.  In  fome  places  the 
neighbouring  roads  pals  under  the  canal.  , 

.jthly,  Sitpeficial  currents  {ctjrruntcs  fupcrjiiiii'cs,)  by  means  of  which  the  land  floods 
arc  conduded  over  the  furface  of  the  canal,  after  depofiting  in  a  fort  of  well  the  Hones, 
mud,  and  gravel  which  they  fweep  along  with  thoin. 

When  dcfirous  uf  cleanling  the  canal,  it  can  be  left  dry  in  iour  or  five  hours.  At 
the  fame  inflant  a'l  its  fluicis  are  opened,  and  tiie  waters  by  cliannels  more  cr  lefs  flop- 
in?  empty  thcmf-lvf  s  into  the  VX.io. 

'I'he  drain  from  this  river  below  Tudila  docs  not  perc.ptibly  \c'yi:\\  its  flream  ;  for 
there  are  more  pni autions  necell'ary  agyinfl  its  fuocrabuiulancc,  than  a  fcarcify  of  its 
waters;  but  every  thing  is  (o  excellently  combined,  that  the  qiiantiiy  requifite  for  the 
canal  is  computeii  to  the  '*ioil  exact  nict  ty. 

Spain  has  w,  (  ibblifir'  .nt  that  promiles  greater  utility.  For  a  long  time  the  cotirfo 
ol  the  Lbro  had  been  au  iul"ullicik.nt  means  of  commuiiitatioii  for  t!ic  three  provinces 
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ilirough  which  it  flows,  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia.  The  canal  which  is  to  coin- 
pcnfatc  for  its  infufliciency  will  run  twcnty-fix  j^rcat  leagues  from  Tudela  to  Saftago. 
At  the  latter  place  the  Ebro  begins  to  be  navigable,  at  lead  requiring  little  to  make  it 
fo,  as  far  as  Tortofa,  whence  it  is  navigable  to  the  fea.  Along  this  river  is  another 
canal  eleven  leagues  in  length,  which  was  fuiiflied'even  before  tlic  time  of  Charles  V. 
It  is  that  of  Tavjlo.  Intended  folcly  ibr  irrigation,  it  has  become  ncgledcd,  and  is  con- 
fequcntly  of  very  little  fervice.  The  directors  of  the  new  canal  engaged  to  re-eflabliili 
the  old  ;  but  until  the  new  cut  be  made  to  ft'pply  both  canals,  they  have  fufi'ercd  the 
old  one  to  remain,  which  is  about  half  a  league  higher  up. 

The  Ebro  itfelf,  however,  is  not  entirely  ufelefs  to  the  countries  through  which  it 
flows.  But  navigable  for  no  more  than  four  or  five  months  of  tlie  year,  from  Sara- 
gofla  to  the  fea ;  it  is  but  partially  bcaelicial  to  navigation,  and  cannot  be  employed  to 
water  the  meadows.  The  new  canal  anfwers  both  thele  pmpofes.  Its  lead  depth  is 
nine  feet,  and  the  largeft  veflels  employed  uj^on  it  arc  of  135  tons  burthen. 

El  Bocal  is  very  near  to  Navarre.  1  he  village  of  Fontcllas  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
nigh  the  canal.  You  pais  through  it  to  go  to  Tudela,  two  leagues  diftant,  which  is  the 
full  town  on  that  iklc  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 

On  leaving  Fontellas  you  meet  with  a  fpecimen  of  the  fupc-b  roads  with  which  this 
part  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  care  of  its  viceroy  Count  Gages,  was  furnlflicd  before  any 
other  ;  roads  which  pafs  from  one  frontier  to  the  other  of  Navarre.  It  is  known  that 
one  of  the  roads  which  lead  from  France  to  Spain  is  that  from  the  French  or  lower  Na- 
van*e  to  the  upper.  This  journey  is  begun  on  horfeback,  or  on  a  mule,  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  a  fmall  town,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  that  very  deep  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees 
called  Altovizar ;  it  takes  two  or  three  hours  to  clear  it  and  reach  Roncevalles^  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Pyrenees.  Roncevalles,  a  name  famous  in  ro- 
mance and  fabulous  hiftory,  is  at  prefent  no  more  than  a  village,  containing  fome  tole- 
rable inns  and  a  monaftery  of  regular  canons. 

Thence  to  Pampeluna  is  fix  leagues  of  excellent  road  through  deep  vallies,  and  ra- 
ther lofty  mountains,  both  partly  covered  with  wood.  On  the  way  you  have  the  val- 
ley of  Ballan  on  the  left,  which  up  to  the  prefent  day  has  been  the  theatre  of  continual 
quarrels  between  the  borderers.  After  traverfing  the  valley  it  may  readily  be  confi- 
dered  a  proper  apple  of  difcord.  It  is  five  or  fix  leagues  in  diameter.  The  Bidaflfoa 
has  its  fource  therein  ;  it  does  not  produce  much  corn,  but  abounds  in  fruit  and  maize, 
and  its  meadows  are  covered  with  fheep. 

Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Spanilh  Navarre,  and  refidence  of  its  governor  and  vice- 
roy, is  built  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Arga.  It  contains  but  three 
thoufand  houfes  at  prefent ;  it  is  protected  by  a  citadel  and  a  fort,  and  in  1795  prepa- 
rations were  made  there  to  refill  our  victorious  arms.  The  lix  leagues  from  Pampe- 
luna to  Tafala  traverfes  a  rich  and  w^ll  peopled  country.  The  diftance  from  Tafala  to 
Tudela  is  eleven  leagues,  the  fix  laft  of  which  is  alio  through  a  well  cultivated  country, 
if  the  Bardena  del  Rey  be  excepted,  an  uncultivated  diltriit,  but  wliich  furniflies  excel- 
lent paftures. 

Tudela,  a  great  league  from  the  frontiers  of  Arragon,  is  a  middling-fized  town,  to- 
lerably well  built.  At  the  extremity  of  the  wide  llreet,  which  interlefts  it  lengthways, 
is  a  Itone  bridge  over  the  Fbro;  when  you  have  croflTed  this  bridge,  the  fuperb  road 
of  feventeeii  leagues  to  Pampeluna  begins.  The  territory  of  Tudela,  known  only  for 
the  produdion  of  its  red  win^^,  '  ?  iapted  to  all  fpecies  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  niifcon- 
ceived  cupidity  of  the  rich  propiiciors  to  whom  'a  belongs,  has  couiecrated  it  to  the  fole 
VOL.  V.  4  B  culture 
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culture  of  the  vine.     PirrJiit,  wliich  furnilTics  a  wineof  fome  celebrity,  is  a  few  leagues 
didant  from  Tudela,  pivtty  near  the-  road  to  PainpL-luna. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  from  John  D'Albret,  forms 
a  diflind  province,  the  lame  as  Bil'cay,  which  preferves  its  cudoms,  privileges,  and  fepa- 
rate  tribunal,  and  is  looked  upon  in  many  refpcds  as  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  greater 
part  of  fonign  merchandize  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  not  being  examined  until  its  ar- 
rival at  y'grechi^ihc  firit  cuflom-liouft:  of  Caftile  towards  Navarre. 

But  let  us  re-enter  Arragon,  and  leave  its  canal,  which,  even  as  it  is,  deferves  the 
admiration  of  all  pcrfons  convtrfnnt  in  uleful  and  (olid  works,  and  of  every  friend  to  the 
public  good.  Were  it  ncv^r  to  be  completed,  enou3;h  has  been  done  to  immortalize 
the  name  of  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli,  who,  in  defpite  of  the  double  title  he  poffeffed  to  be 
inactive,  that  of  his  rank  in  the  church,  and  tliat  of  his  illulirious  origin  ;  in  defpite  of 
intrigue,  and  the  coolnefs  of  the  court,  was  one  of  the  moft  diligent,  moft  enlightened, 
and  moft  eftimuble  men  in  Spain  •. 

SaragoH'a  is  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona  ;  but  this  road  is  one  of 
the  worft  in  Spain,  and  gives  no  very  favourable  idea  either  of  Arragon  or  Catalonia. 
Jn  particular,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deftitute  or  hideous,  than  a  great  part  of 
the  country  you  pafs  over  from  Villafranca,  at  which  place  you  lofe  fight  of  Saragoffa, 
to  two  leagues  beyond  the  wretched  borough  of  Fraga,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cinea,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  ftecp  and  almoft  impaifable  mountain,  which  you  have  to  crofs 
before  you  reach  Lerida.  Pafling  Villafranca  you  arrive  at  the  Vrntu  de  San  Lucia,  the 
moft  difgufting  inn  in  Spain,  'i  hence  paffing  through  the  borough  oi  Bujara/oz,  the 
niiferable  village  of  Canda/iios  refents  itfelf,  feparated  ."rom  Fraga  by  five  leagues  of 
the  moft  frightful  country.  Catalonia  begins  on  the  other  fide  of  Fraga.  Lerida  is 
at  about  the  fame  dillance  ;  but  in  another  part  I  (hall  fpeak  of  this  important  town,  and 
the  twenty  leagues  of  road  between  it  and  Barcelona. 

In  the  interim,  let  us  profeed  to  the  fouth  of  Spain,  beginning  with  the  elegant  refi- 
dence  of  Aranjuez. 


Chap.  Ml.^-^Defcripiion  of  Aranjuez. 

THE  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  is  one  of  the  fineft,  and  kept  in  the  beft  order  of 
any  in  Europe.  You  fee  before  you  the  broad  and  long  bridge  leading  to  Toledo,  a 
maflive  ftrufture,  whofe  parapets  are  loaded  with  illchcfen  ornaments.  When  the 
Manzanares  is  very  low  the  bridge  may  be  avoided,  (which  favcs  a  quarter  of  a  league,) 
by  crofling,  over  a  fmall  bridge,  the  canal  intended  to  join  this  fmall  river  with  the  Ta- 
gus,  and  which,  begun  under  theadminiftration  of  M.  de  Grimaldi,  w..s  given  up  for 
want  o[  funds,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  three  lc.\gues,  and  for  want  of  fuch  perfons 
as  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli,  worthies  very  rare  in  Spain.  The  only  revenue  derived 
from  it  is  the  produce  of  a  few  mills;  and  this  is  abforbcd  by  the  repair  of  bridges, 
iluices,  and  the  lalaries  of  perfons  employed.     For  in  almoft  every  part,  fcarccly  is  an 

•  After  the  death  of  Don  Rdmon  Pij^natdli,  the  Count  <)e  Softago,  inciiviMiially  interefttd  in  the  canal 
of  Airagon,  was  iioirinattil  ail  inttrim  t  the  fiipctintiiuljinir  thereof.  This  office  was  aftnivarcli  flele- 
galril  to  the  (1irr^\or5-geiifral  ot  hridj^tfi  at  Madtiil  It  is  not  like-ly  that,  ninlrr  the  manafrcmciit  nf  a  body 
dif)atil  from  ihe  fp'>t,  and  whofe  altiin'on  is  occnpii-d  hy  Ik  many  other  concern»,  the  canal  llioiild  attain 

Cr(<f)i(in       Ai  prcfcul  ii  is  cmpluytU  citliii'  tur  uavi^atiuu  or  irrigAtiuii,  uiily  from  Tudck  to   a  iragac 
yont'  ''aragrfla. 

cftablilh- 
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enabllflimcnt  begun,  before  the  exponces  of  fupporting  it  are  as  confiderable  as  if  it 
were  completed. 

The  Manzanares  is  fordable  a  little  beyond,  and  on  the  other  fide  begins  the  fine 
road  of  Aranjuez,  whence  are  foen  diilcrent  groups  of  olive-trees.  After  having  jour- 
neyed fix  leagues,  on  a  very  ftraight  and  even  road,  you  defcend  to  the  thinning  valley 
of  Aranjuez.  The  Xaraina,  which  you  crofsover  a  very  fine  (lone  bridge,  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  by  which  the  river  is  formed,  to  the  north.  As  foon  as  you  arrive  in 
this  valley,  the  dry  and  naked  plains  of  Caltile  difappear,  and  you  perceive  a  change  both 
tjf  foil  and  climate  ;  here  you  travel  in  the  ftiade  of  lofty  trees,  and  diftinguifli  the  noife 
of  cafcades  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets.  The  meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers, 
and  the  paftures  difplay  the  moft  lively  and  variegated  colours.  Vegetation  appears  in 
all  its  richnefs,  and  befpeaks  the  neighbouring  river,  which,  with  its  beneficent  waters, 
fertililbs  and  vivifies  the  landfcapc.  The  'I'agus,  which  enters  the  valley  at  the  eaft 
end,  runs  in  meanders  for  two  leagues,  and,  after  having  reflected  the  images  of  the 
mofl:  beautiful  plantations,  joins  the  Xarama. 

The  embelliilmienis  of  Aranjuez  are  modern.  The  firfl:  Spanifli  monarch  who  re- 
fided  there  for  any  confiderable  length  of  time  was  Charles  V.  He  began  to  build  the 
palace  which  his  fucceffors  inhabit,  and  to  which  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  III.  have 
each  added  a  wing.  In  this  new  form,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  very  agreeable 
country-houfe  than  a  royal  manfion.  The  Tagus,  which  runs  in  a  right  line  to  the 
eaftcrn  front,  glides  by  the  parterre,  and  forms  almofl:  under  the  windows  an  artificial 
cafcade. 

A  fmall  arm  of  the  river  efcapes  at  the  cafcade,  and  fo  clofely  wafhes  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  that  from  the  terrace  the  monarch  may  take  the  diverfion  of  filhing.  This  arm 
afterwards  rejoins  the  river,  and  thus  forms  a  pleafant  ifland,  which  is  a  vaft  garden  of 
an  irregular  form,  in  which  there  is  conftant  fliade  ;.r  J  frefh  air  at  all  times.  Wander- 
ing amid  the  labyrinth  of  the  winding  walks,  one  enioys  the  luxury  and  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  may  imagine  one's  felf  far  from  courts,  in  the  midlt  of  rural  Iblitude.  Lofty 
trees,  high  walls  of  verdure,  and  fountains  fimply  adorned,  thefe  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  garden  of  the  ij!c.  Its  magnificence  increafed  would  but  diminifli  its  charms. 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  would  find  fome  difficulty  in  recognizing  Aranjuez,  which 
by  the  attention  and  improvements  of  the  two  lall  kings  has  been  rendered  one  of  the 
moft  pleafing  palaces  in  Europe.  The  principal  alleys,  that  efpecially  of  the  Calle  de 
la  Rcyiui,  which  is  the  favourite  walk  of  the  court,  were  planted  long  before  their  time. 
The  height  of  the  trees,  their  enormous  trunks  and  thick  foliage,  atteft  their  antiquity 
and  the  fertility  r^  the  foil  in  which  they  have  flouriflied  for  many  centuries.  But  thefe 
are  not  the  only  ornaments  of  the  valley  of  Aranjuez.  Under  Ferdinand  VI.  this  pa- 
lace confided  of  little  clfe  thnn  the  caille.  A  few  poor  hc-ufes  fcattered  over  uneven 
and  ru^'^ged  ground  at  fome  dillance  from  the  royal  habitation,  ferved  to  lodge  ambaf- 
fadors  nnd  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  followed  the  court.  Thefe  huts  have  been  re- 
placed by  regular  and  elegantly  fnnple  buildings,  l  he  principal  ftreets  are  ftiaded  by 
two  rows  of  trees,  watered  by  a  running  ftrcam,  they  are  all  built  in  a  (Iralght  line  and 
very  wide,  perhaps  too  wide  for  the  height  of  ihc  houfes  and  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
The  plan,  after  wliich  the  new  village  of  Aranjuez  is  built,  was  given  by  the  Marquis 
I't  Grimaldi,  who,  before  he  became  ambafiador  to  France  and  firft  minifter  to  His  Ca- 
tlu)lic  IMajelly,  had  refidcd  at  the  Hague  as  his  reprefentative,  whence  he  gathered  the 
idea  of  ( ftablifiiing  a  Dutch  town  in  the  centre  of  Callile. 

The  village  is  feparated  from  the  caftle  by  a  large  but  irregular  fquare,  adorned  by 
a  fountain.     Charles  III.  conftruckd  a  portico,  which  almoft  entirely  proceeds  from 
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the  end  of  one  of  the  principal  ftreets,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  inclofure  of  the  fquare, 
joins  the  buildings  bchmging  to  the  palace. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  conduft  the  reader  throuGjh  all  the  fine  planta- 
tions of  Aranjiie:'. ;  I  (hall  fpcak  only  of  the  principal.  Arriving  from  Madrid  we  crofs 
a  circular  fpace  called  l.cs  dcce  ctillcs,  from  twelve  allies  which  there  terminate.  One 
of  the  allies  leads  to  the  entrance  of  Las  Huertas,  a  large  orchard,  in  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  aflonifhing  fertility  of  the  foil  of  Aranju^z.  If  the  traveller  wilhes  to 
iee  more  rich  cultivation,  and  on  a  larger  fcale,  he  niufl;  take  the  road  to  Toledo  and 
crofs  the  Canipo  Fi'anicncOy  whicli  undoubtedly  takes  its  name  from  the  refemblance  it 
bears  to  the  delightful  field;-,  cf  Flanders.  'Ihe  Cortijo  is  alfo  worthy  of  his  particular 
attention.  This  is  a  large  expanfe  clofed  by  a  latticed  barrier,  within  which  the  foil, 
cultivated  with  particular  care,  ufurioully  repays  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and 
the  attention  of  the  King,  who  has  caufed  it  to  be  planted  with  vine-fuckers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  kingdom. 

Laflly,  the  Huerta  dc  Valentin  prefents  the  traveller  with  various  new  and  fuccefsful 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  gives  him  a  plcafing  idea  of  that  kingdom.  Befides  fields  of 
flax,  vineyards,  and  artificial  meadows,  there  are  mulberry  plantations,  and  a  building 
confecrated  to  the  produce  of  filk-worms.  But  the  Callc  de  la  Reyna,  which  forms  the 
angle  of  the  plantations  of  Aranjuez,  is  that  which  is  moll  known  and  remarkable  in 
them.  Its  direction,  for  about  half  a  league,  is  from  eall  to  weft,  and  its  termination  at 
the  foot  of  a  ftone  bridge  thrown  over  the  Tagus.  It  is  renewed  on  the  other  fide, 
continues  to  much  the  lame  diftance,  and  again  terminates  with  a  bridge  over  the  fame 
river,  the  windings  of  which  can  only  be  feized  by  the  imagination,  as  it  ftrays  through 
a  valley  fliaded  with  groves  of  high  trees  and  trellifes,  which  at  intervals  conceal  its 
courfe.  Behind  one  of  thefe  thick  curtains  a  cafcade  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  the 
roife  of  which  alone  difturbs  the  tranquillity  of  this  folitude.  The  intention  of  it  is  to 
carry  off  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Tagus.  The  branch  of  this  river  thus  turned  from 
its  bed,  runs  in  a  made  channel  through  a  deep  ditch,  and  proceeds  to  water  part  of  the 
plantations  of  Aranjuez,  and  fupply  the  necelfities  of  its  inhabitants.  But  ihades  and 
verdure  of  a  fiuiden  ceafe,  nothing  now  is  feen  before  you  but  hills  piled  on  each  otfier, 
which  clofe  ihe  valley,  and  whofe  afpe«5t  it  has  been  the  work  of  art  to  conceal,  in  or  ler 
to  prevent  the  deadening  efed  it  would  otherwife  have  on  the  landfcape.  At  the  I  ot 
of  thefe  hills  are  ftables  of  breeding  mares,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  whi  jh 
the  breed  of  Spanifh  horfcs  is  fiill  prefei  ved  in  all  its  ancient  beauty.  The  building  has 
for  infcription  *,  Venio gravidas  es  prcle  putaris.  The  fwiftnels  of  the  horfcs  bred  here 
juftifics  the  infcription. 

The  King  attaches  great  importance  to  the  profpcrity  of  the  breed  of  Aranjuez  ;  not- 
wiihftanding  this  the  embarraflrnents  confequent  on  war  fufpenJal  the  attention  requi- 
fite  to  fuch  an  eftabliflmient.  But  in  1796  a  council  was  formed  exclulively  charged 
with  this  talk,  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Junta  of  Equitation.  The  breeding  ftud  of 
Aranjuez  confids  at  prefent  of  four  hundred  mares,  and  twenty  ftallions.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  wiio  is  particularly  attached  to  whatever  relates  to  the 
cavalry,  maintains  himfclf  eighteen  ftallions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  marcs.  Aranjuez 
pofTcfTes  likewife  a  breed  of  mules  ;  for  thefe  bcafts,  of  mean  appearance  it  is  true,  but 
extremely  fcrviceable  and  beautiful  of  their  kind,  are  not  to  be  Icoutcd  entirely.  There 
arc  therefore  eighteen  ft.  .iion  aftes,  and  three  hundred  mares  kept  on  the  fame  cftablifli- 
mcnt,  as  their  niorc  elegantly  formed  rivals. 


By  tl>«if  pro2eny  you  might  dwm  them  impregnjte  by  the  wiadi. 
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Leaving  this  cftublifliment  on  the  left,  you  re-enter  the  grand  rows  of  trees  which 
end  at  La  Calle  de  la  Reyna  (Queen's-ftreet). 

The  high  trees,  of  which  1  have  fpoken,  arc  not  the  only  ornaments  of  this'nHey. 
On  the  right  it  is  edged  with  copfes,  which  render  its  regularity  more  agreeable.  Here 
(kipped  along  or  grazed  the  numerous  herds  of  deer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  111.,  which 
have  beendeftroyed  by  his  fucceffor. 

But  the  garden  of  tlie  Primavera,  or  the  fpring,  is  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  Calle 
de  la  Rcyna.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  it  extended  no  more  than  a  thoufand 
paces  along   '  j  Calle  de  la  Reyna.     Charles  IV.  continued  it  as  far  as  to  the  Tagus. 

Nothing  V  ,\\  be  imagined  rr  ire  delightful  than  this  garden  during  the  feafoii  of  which 
it  bears  the  name.  Here  the  fertility  of  the  foil  of  the  valley  appears  in  all  its  richnefs. 
Uieful  culture  is  not  forgot.  Flowers,  vegetables,  fruit  of  every  kind  flourifh  in  per- 
feftion.  Groves  yield  hofpitable  (belter  againft  the  noontide  heat.  Copfes  of  odorife- 
rous fhrubs  perfume  the  morning  air,  and  the  balmy  vapours  they  exhale  decline  again 
at  fun-let  to  charm  at  the  evening  walk.  Seventeen  years  ago,  all  the  ground  between 
the  intlofure  of  the  garden  and  the  banks  cf  the  Tagus  was  uncultivated,  and  over- 
grown with  noxious  weeds,  ilis  ^  lefent  Majefty,  then  Prince  of  Aflurias,  by  his  tafia 
and  attention,  converted  this  into  one  of  tb'j  moH:  pleafing  parts  of  the  valley.  He  or- 
dered fome  ufelefs  trees,  which  (haded  this  fertile  fpot,  to  be  cut  down ;  grafs  plats, 
flirubberies,  and  parte,  .es  '  ve  fucceeded  them,  and  paths  wind  acrofs  this  new  treafure 
<ji  vegetation.  In  the  interval  between  fpring  to  fpring  a  vaft  garden  was  produced,  in- 
finitely varied  in  its  form  as  W(  u  as  produdions. 

A  little  dock  yard  is  coritrived  within  its  inclofure,  and  communicates  by  an  eafy  de- 
fcent  with  the  Tagus.  In  this  yard  are  carried  on  the  works  of  a  navy  in  miniature, 
which  has  its  builders,  fiiilors,  and  vefl'els.  Farther  on  is  a  kind  of  port,  defended  by 
a  proportionate  battery.  There  are  likewife  little  veflels  elegantly  decorated,  the  guns 
of  which  reply  to  the  artillery  of  the  port.  The  noife  of  their  cannon,  the  huzzas  of 
the  failor.s,  and  thedil'phiy  of  the  flags  and  ftreamers,  induce  the  fpectators  to  imagine 
themf(?lves  prefcnt  at  the  games  cf  Neptune  and  IMars.  Happy  were  men,  If  every  where 
content  with  fucli  niimickry  ;  n  a  thlrll  after  fame  and  riches  no  lunger  converted  into 
means  of  dtllruction  the  properties  of  elements  which  nature  intended  perhaps  but  for 
their  plealuresl 

Every  country  anuifement  may  be  enjoyed  at  Aranjucz  ;  hunting,  filliing,  walking. 
Walks  are  no  where  more  varied,  more  commodious,  more  agreeable ;  whether  with 
a  book  you  wander  through  tl,  .  f'!rubberics,  or  thread  the  long  alleys  on  horfeback  or 


m 


\  carnage. 


Formerly  the  deer  there  forgot  li.Jr  timidity,  and  in  company  with  wild  boars,  were 
met  witli  in  the  Ibvotb;.     '1  hey  nii;j,iu  have  been  taken  for  domeftic  animals. 

The  butfalos  brougiit  ihithcr  from  Naples  are  fubllituted  for  oxen,  as  working  cattle. 
I  even  law  cauiels  p.!tiently  apply  their  robult  ftrength  to  hard  labour,  but  they  were 
unable  long  to  refill  the  iniluence  of  a  foreign  climate.  At  the  fame  time,  two  zebras 
gra/.ed  in  a  meadow  near  the  1  igh  road,  as  alio  two  guanacos,  which  feemed  as  per- 
fetlly  at  their  eafe  as  in  their  Oivn  country  ;  whilll  an  elephant  calmly  moved  his  un- 
wieldy frame  along,  without  b^'nn;  in  the  lead  difcompofed  by  the  crowds  of  people, 
whom  curiofity  brought  about  him.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  fovercigns  Ihould  openly 
expole  tiie  foreign  animals  which  they  crowd  together  in  their  menageries.  Thcfe  mag- 
nificent prifons  accufe  man  of  tyranny  without  proving  his  power.  The  Kings  of  Spain 
are  at  lead  devoid  of  this  rcpro*;.'  J  f'.il  nragniiicence.  In  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro 
they  have  lions  llwt  up  in  fmall  buildings,  wi'euce  fometimes  their  thrcaicuiig  roar  is 
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heard.    Tiicy  have  a  beautiful  prcferve  of  pheafiints  in  the  inieilai"  of  the  gardens  of 
ijaiut  Iklefonfo.     But  no  vhere  have  they,  properly  fpoaking,  a  meno;^crh-, 

'rhofe  which  more  efpccially  contribute  to  the  einbcllilhnient  of  Aranjuf z  are  her' 
There  they  hove  room  to  difphiy  ail  the  beauty  of  their  motions  and  their  fpeoil.  ThitUer 
I'.ie  King  occafionally  br''^'\'»  the  magnificent  fcts  with  which  his  fluds  fupply  him. 

I'ormerly  the  Ciillc  dc  r\yna  was  the  courfe  where  horfcs  from  Barbary  difplayed 
their  fwiftncfs.  anii  cacT  had  his  partifans  among  the  courtiers,  'o  betted  on  his  head. 
The  reigniv^  monarc.i,  then  Prince  of  Afturias,  fublHtuterf  ini^-adof  thefe,  gjmes, 
called  Piifcja..  A  fouadron  was  formed  of  four  abreaft  and  twelve  deep.  The  files 
were  commanded  by  himfelf,  one  of  his  two  brothers,  and  one  or  the  principal  perfons 
oF  the  court,  each  with  a  diflinguifhing  colour.  The  forty-eight  cavaliers  were  all 
clothed  and  accoutred  in  the  ancient  Spanifli  manner,  a  uniform  advantageoufly  calcu« 
lated  to  give  to  the  whole  a  military  and  antique  appearance,  and  to  carry  back  the 
a^lors  to  the  age  of  their  anceftors.  They  weie  lookrd  upon  witli  all  that  interefl 
which  the  image  of  things  pal^  generally  cxciti*s,  as  they  advanced  in  colunm  on  one  of 
the  large  courts  of  the  taftle  to  the  found  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  preceded  by 
running  footmen,  and  I ed-horfes  richly  caparifoned,  all  at  once  dividing,  galloping  away 
from  each  other,  then  again  approaching,  now  at  full  fpced  round  tie  arena,  and  now 
croffing  it  diagonally,  thus  difplaying  all  the  grace  of  their  beautiful  racers.  This  cold, 
this  feeble  reprcfentation  of  the  ancient  tournaments,  reminded  the  Ipeftators  of  thofe 
regretted  feflivals  at  vhich,  under  the  eyes  of  the  fovt'reigns,  and  beauties  of  the  age, 
the  knights  obeyed  the  double  impulfe  of  love  and  fame,  and  obtained  in  the  fufFrages 
of  thofe  who  reigned  over  their  hearts  an  ineflimable  reccmpence  for  their  courage  and 
addrefs.  And  in  order  even  to  make  the  mod  devoted  courtifanvS  take  any  plcafure  in 
this  modern  dance  of  centaurs,  it  was  necelTary  that  the  Ions  of  their  King,  for  whofe 
amufement  it  was  eflabliflied,  (hould  be  co-aQors  in  the  arena. 

The  King  for  fome  years  back  has  laid  afide  this  amufement,  and  adopted  ot'  cirsmore 
conformable  to  his  tade.  One  that  appears  to  be  mod  pleafing  to  him,  is  to  attend  the 
trying  of  artillery  "a  the  Huerta  dc  Volentia,  the  noife  of  which  didurbs  the  calm  of  this 
charming  rcfideTH:c,.  niore  frequently  than  is  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  or  thofe  of  effemi- 
nate manners. 

But  he  parii.uiar  delights  in  embcUifliing  his  garden,  a  part  of  which  is  now  fur- 
rounded  by  the  b.-^ik  <  of  the  Tagus.  A  fort  of  pond  has  been  made  here,  in  the  midd 
of  which  isercded  akiolk,  a  fmallGreck  temple,  and  on  a  he  ip  of  rough  dones,  or  rather 
a  rock,  is  an  Apollo  in  marble.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  biirge  in  the  Chinefe 
tade,  fitted  up  for  navigating  this  artificial  lake;  whimfical  union  of  irrelevant  objects, 
the  trivially  of  which  is  driking,  notwithdanding  expenfive  deecirations!  But  nature 
here  nas  done  fo  much  ;  flowers,  exotic  jjlants  are  found  in  fuch  plenty  ;  foreign 
trees,  the  moil  fingular  and  beautiful,  and  particularly  long  rows  of  weeping  willows 
and  catalpas  fuccecd  here  fo  well,  and  yiild  To  cool  a  fluule  ;  fo  many  means  of  watiriny, 
fuch  a  variety  of  profpects  in  defpight  of  the  cvt^nnefs  of  the  ground  exid  here,  that  the 
garden  of  Aranjucz  forms,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  promenades  in  Eu- 
rope. The  tribute  which  thus  I  pay  is  due  to  this  fpot  in  return  lor  the  dflif:!itful  hours 
that  I  have  palfed  under  its  leafy  iliadLj--,  as  wandering  t!u-ough  its  mazes  of  tluversand 
verdure,  I  diverted  my  mind  from  the  cares  of  a  troublefome  negotiation  with  the  eii- 
iovinent  of  the  vegetable  riches  o[  the  >u\c  nvJ  the  cid  i-joihi. 

The  r.'-'W  palace  and  other  edilices  are  of  a  pleaiiii;'  form,  void  of  magnificence.  The 
royal  apartments  in  the  reign  of  ('harks  III.  toutaiiied  ffw  paintings  of  vr.lue.  Tht^'y 
have  however  lately  been  umch  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  St.  lldcfonfo,  and  contain  now 
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more  than  four  hundred  paintings,  amonj;  which  feme  bv  Guido,  Gucrcino,  Lanfranc* 
Pouflin,  5vC.  The  new  chapt-l  of  the  callli'  is  of  a  g>)od,ftyle.  Sculpture  and  gilding  are 
therein  diflributcd  with  talle,  withoit  profufion,  aiid  a  few  pieces  by  Mi  .js  contribute 
not  a  little  to  its  decoration. 

Aranjuez  cmuains  three  churches.  The  mi  I  recent  is  that  of  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cifcans,  billed  St.  Pafchal,  and  was  founded  bv  the  confcflbr  of  Charl'  III.  in  the  mod 
elevated  Ipot  of  the  whole  refidencc.  I  remarked,  in  the  veftibule  of  this  convent,  pious 
ftan^.as  of  a  fingular  kind. 

Oppofite  to  this  chutch  is  a  royal  1  ofpltal,  extremely  wel'  placed  and  worthy  of  no- 
tice lor  the  aliidance  of  every  defcripthi!  aTorded  through  iis  means  to  the  lick. 

Sicknets  is  very  prevalent  in  this  abode  of  Aranjuez,  in  other  refpefts  fo  engaging. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  moderate,  every  thing  about  the  p  \lace  ci'irms 
the  fenfes,  and  the  hnnpinefs  of  exillence  is  perfedlly  enjoyed  ;  but  foon  s  the  violent 
heats  of  fummer  begin,  when     'ic  fcorching  air,    fhut  in  by  the  valley,  is  loaded  with 

'■>' ri"  r,  and  viith  nitrous  vapours  drawn  by  thf  -v.:- 
runs,  this  valley  of  Tempe  becomes  a  perr. ii  '^.s . 
■it  r Acheron  *  "  The  inhabitants  withdr  /-' :-: 
lieights,  particularly  at  Ocanna,  a  more  wholefotnt 
7  the  month  of  May  ;ind  half  of  June,  contains 
lie  refort  of  tliofe  who  w  Ih  either  for  health  or 
pleafure,  becomes  a  defert  exclulively  inhabited  by  wild  boars  and  deer.  Few  perfons 
remain  there,  except  thofe  who  are  attached  to  it  either  by  profeffion  or  poverty. 

Formerly  the  King  did  not  ufe  to  repair  hither  until  after  Eafter,  and  remained  until 
the  end  of  June.  The  new  court,  which  prefers  Aranjuez  i  j  all  its  refidencies,  now  goes 
there  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January. 

Aranjuez  is  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  I  fliail  now  trace  \V  in  company, 
with  my  reader. 

Chap.  IV. — Read  from  Aranjuez  to  Cadiz. — La  Mancha. — Colonies  ofMorena. — Baylen, 
— Anduxar, — Cordova.— ^T he  kingdom  of  Granada. 

IT  is  only  fince  17S5  that  it  has  been  pofiible  to  travel  pod  from  Madnd  to  Cadiz. 
Until  then  this  mode  of  travelling  was  utterly  unknown  in  Spain,  excepting  on  the  road 
from  the  capital  to  the  refidence  of  the  court  at  the  time  f- 

Two  leagues  from  Aranjuez  you  meet  fird  with  the  little  town  of  Ocana,  remarkable 
for  its  fchool  of  cavalry,  which,  under  the  aufpices  of  General  Ricardos,  has  been  for 
thefe  feveral  years  in  a  da^e  of  profperity. 

On  leaving?  Ocana  the  eye  takes  in  a  vad  plain  perfeftly  flat,  the  fird  fpeeimen  of  La 
Mancha.  Next  fucceeds  Guardia,  which,  if  the  church  be  excepted,  appears  a  heap  of 
ruins  ;  afterwards  Teniblcque,  a  town  of  one  thuufanJ  five  hundred  houiVs,  not  deditute- 
of  indudry.  Some  little  faltpetre  is  extracted  from  the  ground  a  out  it,  no  embellilh. 
mcnt  to  its  neighbourhood.  Temblcquc  has  a  tolerably  plealant  promenade,  an  invaluable 
property  in  the  arid  pljunuof  La  Mancha. 

•  Carablc  of  enrkhing  in  one  <lcy  the  ferryman  of  hcli. 

+  Wiihin  ihifi  few  yeatsa  traveller  mny  jro  pod  in  ffv-'  al  different  direfliona  parn'ciilnriy  ffom  Nfadrld 
to  Cadiz,  in  fmall  ct'iifes,  which  are  fnrninuil  by  tlie  polUmalUi  ,  altlioiigh  the  cullnm  ot  traviliing  in  cuhej 
J,  cc/.'niit.  drawr  by  fix  nnileB,  be  rtill  prevalent  as  will  as.  in  cai.Jhes  drawn  by  two.  There  is  a  cheaper 
mo  Ic  of  travi  lli'ig  on  the  back  of  a  miili  preceded  by  •  he  garde  on  toot,  or  with  mefTirfrcrs  ciilltd  oniinariof, 
%kho  >;o  a  (laiid  peril  ds  from  one  great  town  to  another,  but  in  Spain,  properly  fpcaking,  there  isr.oilage, 
that  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid  being  difcontiuued. 
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The  following  poft-houfe  is  one  (landing  by  itfelf,  called  Canada  de  la  Higiicr/y^  the 
moft  miferable  inn  on  the  road. 

Two  leagues  farther  is  Madridcjos,  a  pretty  village,  on  leaving  which  one  is  agreeably 
iurprized  to  find,  in  the  midll  of  plains  totally  deprived  of  verdure,  a  row  of  white  elms, 
ibme  garden  grounds,  and  a  few  tufts  of  trees,  rati  nantes  in  gurgitc  vajio. 

At  the  end  of  three  leagues  of  pcrfeftly  level  and  unvaried  country,  you  arrive  at 
Puerto  Lapiche,  a  fmall  village  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  near  which  Don  Quixote,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  equipped  himfelf  as  a  knight. 

At  Villalta  coarfe  cotton  cloths  are  fabricated.  Before  you  arrive  there,  you  crofs 
a  long  and  narrow  ftone  bridge,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  large  pool  of  (landing  water 
covered  with  mar(hy  plants.  This  fpecies  of  morafs  is  the  river  Guadiana,  which,  at  fomc 
didance  thence,  hides  under  ground  its  lazy  waves  entirely,  and  re-appears  afterwards 
at  a  place  called  Los  oj'os  de  Guadiana,  traverfes  Edremadura  and  a  part  of  Portugal,  and 
then  falls  into  the  fea,  dividing  the  latter  kingdom  from  Spain. 

Five  great  leagues  feparate  Villalta  from  Man^anares,  one  of  the  larged  towns  of  La 
Mancha,  ai  J  one  of  the  principal  quarters  of  the  carabineers ;  and  where  to  counter- 
balance the  abundance  which  theyfpread  throughout  the  diftrici,  they  are  rather  too  prone 
to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  fetting  good  manners  at  defiance. 

The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Man^anares  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Val  de  penas, 
another  town  fou:*  leagues  diftant.  The  whole  of  this  didrift  is  the  true  country  for 
good  La  Mancha  wine.  It  is  of  two  forts.  The  fird  of  a  deep  ruby  tint,  polTeflTes  more 
body  and  drength  than  any  of  our  wines,  if  thofe  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Rouf- 
fillon  be  excepted ;  but  there  is  little  free  from  a  tade  of  pitch,  which  it  contrails  from 
the  veffels  in  which  it  is  cudomarily  kept.  The  white  wine  is  lefs  common  than  red. 
Its  tint  approaches  that  of  Champagne,  but  it  is  fomewhat  rough.  It  is  exported  to 
England  and  America.    The  red  wine  is  modly  confumed  at  home. 

Santa  Cruz^  two  leagues  beyond  Manfanares,  is  the  chief  of  the  edates  of  that  grandee 
of  Spain,  who  is  grand  mader  of  the  King's  houfehold,  and  governor  of  the  Prince  of 
Adurias.  After  this,  jou  arrive  at  the  fmall  village  of  Almoradidy  where  the  immenfe 
plains  of  La  Mancha  terminate  fouthward. 

Perhaps  all  Europe  does  not  contain  a  dldricl  more  level  than  that  which  one  has  to 
pafs  over  for  twoand-twenty  wearifome  leagues  from  Tembleque  to  Ahnoradid.  No- 
thing can  be  more  monotonous  than  the  profped  of  this  immenfe  horizon.  During 
two  or  three  hours  travelling  not  one  fingle  habitation  exids  on  \^  hich  to  red  the  eye  j  it 
wanders  over  va(t  fields  not  in  the  highed  date  of  cultivation,  although  nothing  but  the 
excedive  drought  prevents  a  difplay  of  the  excellence  of  the  foil.  Some  (Iraggling 
plantations  of  olive-trees,  planted  at  great  dillances  apart,  interrupt  at  times  the  uni- 
formity that  reigns  through  the  country. 

This  province  however  is  not  throughout  its  whole  extent  fo  even  as  that  from  Ma- 
drid to  Cadiz.  To  the  wed  of  Tembleque  and  Madi  idejos,  are  large  valleys,  lefs  bare 
than  its  plains.  Charles  111.  was  accudomed  to  go  every  other  year  to  the  neighbour- 
hood o(  Yvenes,  a  village  fituated  twelve  leagues  from  Aranjuez.  It  commands  a  large 
and  beautiful  valley  in  which  are  olive  plants  in  profufion,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  rifcs, 
abovt  a  chain  of  hills,  the  old  cadle  of  Confucgra.  The  town  of  that  name,  of  fifteen 
hundred  houfes,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cadle.  It  belongs  to  the  grand  priory  of  Malta, 
whi<:ii  vv'P.?  held  by  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel.  This  prince,  who  will  long  be  regretted  in 
Sixain,  who  loved  the  arts  and  his  country,  delighted  in  embellidang  the  environs  of 
Confucgra. 

La 
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La  Mancha,fo  well  known  by  its  wines,  fo  much  better  by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote, 
whofe  hiftorian  was  as  correft  as  a  geographer,  as  faithful  as  a  delineator  of  the  manners  of 
this  part  of  Spain  ;  La  Mancha  contains  many  places  more  remarkable  than  thofe  cele- 
brated by  Cervantes.  Ciudad  Real  is  its  capital.  It  was  formerly  the  principal  refidence 
of  the  old  Santa  Hermandad,  previous  |o  the  King  St.  Ferdinand  ;  its  objedb  was  to  purge 
the  country  of  the  thieves  with  which  it  was  infefted.  It  has  at  prefent  a  poor-houfe,  which 
'  it  owes  to  the  humanity  of  the  Ait:hbi{hop  of  Toledo,  who  felt  for  the  indigent  part  of  his 
flock  difperfed  throughout  La  Mancha.  It  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  which  in  1 790  had  already 
coft  more  than  2,000,000  of  rials.  Almagro,  another  town  of  three  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants,  is  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  plain,  four  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  You 
arrive  at  the  former  from  the  latter  place,  palling  over  a  country  entirely  uninhabited 
through  immenfe  paftures. 

But  let  us  refume  the  road  to  Cadiz.  On  leaving  Almoradid  you  approach  the  Si- 
erra Morena.  Four-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  order  to  avoid  this  diftrid,  the  dread  of 
travellers,  you  were  accuftomed  to  turn  more  to  the  weft,  in  order  to  reach  the  chain 
of  mountains,  known  by  the-  name  of  tlie  Sierra  Morena,  or  the  black  foreft.  After 
paffing  the  borough  of  Vifo,  one  was  ufed  to  crofs  it  at  the  peril  of  one's  life  in  one  of  its 
fteepelt  parts,  called  Elpuerto  del  Rey.  LeMaur,  a  Frenchman,  attached  for  a  long  time  to 
the  corps  of  engineers  in  Spain,  was  feleded  in  1 779  by  Count  Florida  Blanca  to  make 
this  road,  the  moft  frequented  in  Spain,  at  leaft  paflable.  He  has  fubftituted  for  the  old 
road  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  oppofed  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  it  had  to  traverfe.  He  conftrufted  bridges,  Hopes  fupported  by  mafonry,  and 
walls  high  enough  to  afford  fuppoi-t,  flight  ramparts,  fheltered  by  which  you  drive  fearlefs 
and  without  danger  over  the  brink  of  precipices.  In  this  manner  you  arrive  at  Defpenaper- 
ros,  a  fpot  at  which  the  rocks  approaching  each  other  feem  dlfpofed  to  form  a  vault  over 
the  head  of  the  traveller.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  rivulet  rufhes  along  with  great 
noife,  the  waters  of  which  are  intended  to  fupply  a  canal  projefted  by  this  flcilful  en- 
gineer. A  little  farther  is  the  pofl-houfe  of  Las  Correderasy  furrounded  by  a  group 
of  huts  in  inidft  of  the  mountains. 

Hence  with  little  trouble  you  afcend  as  far  as  to  La  Carolina,  a  town  entirely  modem, 
the  chief  place  of  the  colony  of  La  Sierra  Morena.  The  flourifhing  ftate  to  which  ic 
was  carried  by  Don  Pablo  Olavides  did  not  long  continue  after  his  difgrace.  Slight  as 
the  funds  were,  which  were  fet  apart  for  its  maintenance,  they  were  not  exaftly  paid. 
The  zeal  of  the  parties  diminilhed,  and  the  works  were  interrupted.  The  managers  as 
well  were  too  hafty  in  impofmg  taxes  on  the  colonills,  with  intention  of  proving  to  the 
court,  that  there  was  a  profpectof  the  eftablifhment  reimburfmg  in  a  few  years  theex- 
pences  of  its  formation.  So  many  modves  of  difcouragement  caufed  agriculrure  to 
langwifli,  and  many  families  left  the  colony.  Neverthclofs  in  1785  this  little  capital  and 
its  dependent  hamlets  contained  five  thoufand  and  forty-four  perfoas.  1  uc  German 
families,  which  at  firfl  were  numerous,  have  partly  difappeared,  and  thofe  who  remain 
have  become  blended  with  the  natives.  For  more  than  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
priefts  who  fpeak  their  language.  But  lately  this  interefting  colony,  an  aftedling  fpeci- 
men  of  the  wonders  of  which  a  government  is  capable  that  is  fincerely  defirous  of  doing 
good,  continues  to  juflify  its  cares  and  hopes.  In  order  to  appreciate  duly  the  value  of 
this  creation,  the  fpot  fhould  have  been  previoufly  inQny  whendeftitute  of  inhabitants  and 
wafte.  But  there,  as  is  every  where  the  cale,  intrigue  and  envy  have  rendered  in  mea- 
fure  abortive  the  fruits  of  genius  and  beneficence. 

Gttarromany  the  lirll  ilage  from  La  Carolina,  is  a  town  built  at  the  fame  epoch,  v.-hofe 
inhabitams  continue  to  profper.  You  leave  the  Siena  Morena  at  Baylen,  an  ancient 
town,  whofe  diftrift  can  boall  one  of  the  fmeft  breed  of  horfes  in  all  Andalufia. 

vol,.  V.  .4c  At 
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At  about  a  league  from  Baylen  I  remarked  to  the  left  a  large  v:ii{a  M.  Olavide  ha  I 
ordered  to  begun,  but  fince  his  difgrace  it  has  been  negleftcd,  as  if  it  hid  been  ilruck 
by  the  fame  anathema  as  its  founder. 

You  afterwards  pafs  the  Rumblar^  over  a  ftonc  bridge  ;  a  league  farther  on  it  falls  into 
the  Guadalquivir.  From  La  Cafa  del  Rey,  a  folitary  inn  in  the  middle  of  the  woods, 
you  firfl  perceive  the  Guadalquivir,  and  reach  it  at  a  little  diflance  from  Anduxar.  Jaen, 
the  bifhop  of  which  has  been  the  grsad  inquifitor  for  many  years,  and  which  is  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalufia,  is  fix  leagues  from  Anduxar.  Many  Roman 
infcriptions  are  fccn  here,  which  atteft  its  antiquity.  When  rain  is  not  wanting,  the 
country  between  thcfc  two  towns  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

Anduxar  is  one  of  the  richelt  and  moll  ancient  towns  in  Spain,  but  its  unhealthy  po- 
fition  expofes  its  inhabitants  to  maladies,  for  which  in  the  fpontaneous  and  numeroufly 
variegated  prcduftions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  proftrate  before  them,  they  might 
readily  find  a  remedy.  Not  lefs  rich  below  its  furface  than  above  ;  the  entrails  of  An- 
duxa  are  replete  with  veins  of  metal,  minerals,  valuable  marble,  rock  chryftal.  Sec.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  agreeable,  and  foretel  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river.  The 
Guadalquivir  flows  at  fome  dilfance  from  its  walls.  From  this  part,  for  a  long  time,  has 
exiffcd  a  projed  for  tendering  it  navigable ;  but  previoufly  it  will  be  requifite  to  deftroy 
three  mills,  which  bar  its  courfe  from  fide  to  fide. 

A  flage  of  three  fong  leagues  and  a  half  brings  you  to  A/dea  del  Rioy  a  large  village 
upon  an  eminence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Four  leagues  farther  you  arrive  at  El  Carpio^  a  town  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, on  the  left  bankof  Gadalquivir  ;  before  you  arrive  there,  you  difcem  from 
the  road  the  pretty  town  ol  Bujalan^a^  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  vafl  plain,  produQive  of 
wine,  grain,  and  oil. 

From  this  place  to  Cordova  is  five  long  leagues,  one  half  of  which  is  acrofs  a  country 
entirely  naked  of  trees,  but  not  barren.  At  about  half  way  you  crofs  the  Guadalquivir 
at  Las  Ventas  de  Alcolea^  over  a  bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  fined  ftruftures  on  the  new 
road.  Thence  to  Cordova  the  Guadalquivir  flows  on  the  loft,  and  on  the  right  the  back 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  is  didinguifhed.  This  long  chain  of  woody  mountains,  of  which 
you  do  not  lofe  fight  from  your  fird  entrance  'nto  Andalufia,  compenfates  for  tlie  per- 
fect nudity  of  the  country  you  pafs  through.  One  is  n'ltwitliftanding  in  the  center  of 
that  Boetica  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  the  magic  pen  of  Fcnelon 
has  made  a  country  of  enchantment,  the  abode  of  happinefs  and  plenty.  Such  in  fadl 
might  modern  Boetica  become  ;  at  prefent  maugre  the  finell  climate  in  the  world,  and 
its  mofl  valuable  and  numerous  produdions,  it  but  excites  regret. 

As  you  approach  Cordova  from  Madrid,  it  poffcfles  nothing  ftriking ;  but  as  you 
proceed  to  it  from  Cadiz,  it  forms  a  femicircular  amphitheatre  on  a  gentle  flope  along 
the  Guadalquivir. 

The  native  place  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  Lucan,  of  Avcrrhocs,  and  feve.al  learned 
Arabs,  and  of  that  great  captain  Gonzalve  de  Cordova,  it  now  contains  nothing  remark- 
able except  its<athedral,  one  of  the  moft  curious  monuments  in  Europe.  Formerly  it 
was  a  mofque  begun  by  the  Moorifh  King  Abdarame,  who,  defirous  of  making  it  the 
principal  temple  of  the  Mahometans,  next  to  that  of  Mecca,  adorned  it  with  moff  rare 
magnificence.  Lengthways  it  has  twenty- nine  naves,  and  in  breadth  nineteen,  upheld 
by  more  than  a  thoufand  columns,  if  you  include  the  hutidred,  which  from  the  interior 
fiipport  the  cupola.  The  eye  is  more  furprized  than  delighted  at  the  fight  of  a  fored 
of  columns,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  equalled  throughout  the  world.  They  are  all 
cither  of  marble  of  diflferent  colours,  or  of  jafper,  but  fomewhat  tarnifhed  by  time.  The 
whole  building,  which  on  the  outfide  prefcats  to  the  eye  nothing  but  an  unOiapcn  maflive 
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edifice,  is  fix  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  by  four  hundred  Pud  forty  in  breadth. 
Lengthways  in  one  part,  it  fronts  a  large  court,  below  which  is  an  ample  vaulted  cif- 
tern.  This  court  has  a  difmal  appearance,  it  is  planted  and  particularly  with  orange 
trees,  whofe  ancient  and  tufted  foliage  ferves  as  an  afylum  to  a  number  of  birds,  and 
fhades  feveral  fountains,  which  difFufe  a  perpetual  cool. 

After  the  conquell  of  Cordova  in  1236,  St.  Ferdinand  transformed  this  mofque 
into  a  cathedral,  which  prefervcd  its  ancient  form  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.  In 
his  time,  and  fmce,  it  has  experienced  many  changes,  and  fome  enlargement.  On 
two  fides  of  one  of  its  fixtecn  gates,  are  placed  two  milliary  columns,  which  were  dug 
up  in  the  cathedral  itfelf  in  1532. 

Bcfi  Ics  this  edifice  and  a  collegiate  r'^'V-'i,  Cordova  has  15  churches,  40  convents, 
and  a  number  of  religious  ellabliflu'  .  .  .  Need  we  go  farther  to  lool^  for  the  origin 
cf  its  dcllitute  Hate,  and  its  want  of  j  jpulalion  ?  In  fo  fine  a  climate,  in  midft  of  fo  many 
fourccs  cf  profperity,itcontainsnomore  than  35,oooinhabitants.  Formerly  celebrated  for 
its  manufaftories  of  filks,  fine  cloths,  &c.,  it  has  now  no  other  induftrious  occupations, 
but  a  few  manufaftories  of  ribbons,  galoons,  hats,  and  baize.  Its  vicinity  is  the  mod 
prodiidlve  in  grain  and  olive  trees  cf  all  the  diltrict.  but  one  of  the  mofl  naked  in 
Spain.  The  traveller,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  Cordova  without  vifuing  its  breed 
of  horfes,  tiie  fiiiell  and  bell  attended  to  of  any  in  Andalufia.  The  flables  pertaining 
to  the  eftablifhment,  which  belong  to  the  King,  containjd,  in  1792,  612  horfes  of  all 
ages,  among  which  2 1  (lallions. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cordova  adjoins  that  of  Grenada.  In  going  from  one  capital  to 
the  other  you  crofs  a  great  portion  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  Cordova.  The  mod 
remarkable  places  on  the  way  are  Fcnian-nunez,  from  which  one  of  the  late  ambaffa- 
dors  to  France  look  his  name,  and  in  which  he  founded  fome  ufeful  eftablilhments ; 
Montilla,  whofe  territory  produces  an  excellent  but  very  dry  vin  de  liqueur^  little  known 
out  of  Spain,  but  highly  efleemed  by  connoiffeurs ;  Baena,  a  town  of  a  thoufand 
houfes ;  yllcala  la  Real,  fituated  on  hill,  and  containing  eight  or  nine  thoufand  in- 
habitants ;  and  lallly  Pinos  de  la  Puente  at  the  entrance  of  the  fuperb  plain  of  Grenada. 

I  did  not  fee  it,  and  (hall  ever  regret  that  I  did  not  fee  this  country,  fo  well  worthy 
the  curiofity  of  travellers,  in  which  na.are  is  at  once  grand  and  pleafing  j,  in  which 
the  mod:  pifturefque  fcenery  is  found ;  high  mountains  whofe  furamits  are  eternally 
covered  with  fnow,  rich  valleys  whofe  freflinefs  is  proof  againft  the  molt  fcorching  heat, 
torrents  of  limpid  water,  which  plunge  with  dalhing  noife  from  the  heights  of  precipices, 
and  flow  along  the  meadowswhich  theyfertilize,  but  feldom  fweep with  floods ;  this  happy 
country,  which,  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  burning  fun  and  natural  irrigation^ 
produces  the  mofl  delicious  fruits  of  every  climate ;  plants  which  feem  to  belong  to  the 
mod  oppofite  zones,  the  hemp  of  the  North  even  growing  beneath  the  fliade  of  the  olive 
and  the  mulberry.  I  did  not  fee  that  ancient  city,  which  preferves  entire  the  monuments 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arabs  ;  where  every  thing  recals  to  memory  that  adlive  and 
induilrious  people,  whofe  txpuHion  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  arts 
in  Spain.  But  this  picture,  which  I  have  only  flietched,  has  been  piiinted  in  an  exatt  and 
cngagin;;  manner  by  oneot  my  friends,  now  no  more  (Pt'jr(j«)»  whofe  dcfcription  of  the 
kiiigdom  of  Grenada  is  one  of  the  molt  interefting  parts  of  his  Effbys  on  Spain.  But,  if 
the  reader  be  defirous  of  appreciating  as  an  archited  the  famous  cathedral  of  Cordova, 
(perhaps  too  much  magniiied,)  and  take  a  view  of  that  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Moorifh  Kings  of  Cireiiada,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Abambra^  he  may  refer  tb 
the  plans  of  thofe  two  momunents  engraved  by  diredion  of  the  court  or  Spain  in 
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Shall  we  confine  rurfelvcs  to  this  firft  fpecimen  of  the  curiofities  of  Spain  ?  Thf* 
kingdom  produces  them  of  evefy  defcription :  traces  of  the  fojourn  of  the  Carthagi* 
oians  ftill  perceptible,  mafter-pieces  of  Gothic  architedlure,  Roman  antiqaities,  monu- 
ments of  Moorifh  magnificence,  fcarcely  injured  by  time,  pifttirefque  fpots,  in  the 
bofom  of  rocks  fanta(lically  grouped.  On  the  fummit  of  hoary  mountains,  in  the 
maze  of  vallies,  on  the  banks  of  the  torrents  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  on  the 
coafts  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Meditterranean ;  in  the  gardens  and  neigbourhood  of  St. 
Ildefonfo,  within  the  refidence,  about  the  gloomy  palace  of  the  Efcurial,  in  the  chear- 
ful  bafon  of  Aranjuea,  nay  in  a  thoufand  places  of  Spain,  the  pencil  of  the  artift  is 
invited.  We  have  piSf/rr/que  travels  in  Greece^  Italy ^  and  Sicily.  Thefe  give  room  for 
a  defire  on  the  part  of  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  and  the  admirers  of  antiquity,  for  dill  ano» 
ther  of  this  defcription.  Charles  IV.  might  render  his  reign  illudrious  in  fatisfying  this 
common  wifli  of  all  enlightened  Europe.  At  this  price  he  would  have  nothing  to  envy 
in  the  monarch  who  has  left  him  fuch  a  great  example  in  reclaiming  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  reftoring  to  the  living,  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  digrefllon,  brought  on  by  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  re- 
fiime  the  road  to  Cadiz. 

From  Cordova  to  Ecija^  are  ten  leagues  of  road,  in  great  want  of  repairs  which  it 
has  lately  undergone.  The  country  itfelf  has  been  peopled  within  thefe  iive-aiid>twenty 
years  by  new  colonics,  whofe  dwellings  are  difperfed  along  the  road. 

After  changing  horfes  at  the  new  and  folitary  Vinia  de  Mango  Negro,  you  arrive  at 
Carlotta,  a  pretty  village  founded  with  the  fame  view,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  as 
that  of  Carolina.  1  hefe  are  the  principal  places  of  the  new  colonies  of  Andalufia. 
The  fame  intendant  prefidcs  over  both  colonies.  Carlotta,  the  capital  of  the  fecond 
colony,  had  no  more  than  fixty  inhabitants  in  1791 }  but  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
fix  hundred. 

Luijiana,  another  colony  beyond  Ecija,  had  then  no  more  fhan  two  hundred  and  forty. 
And  laftly,  a  liitle  further  Fuenia  Palmcra^  another  village  l^elonging  to  thefe  new  efla- 
btifhments,  counted  wiihir  its  diflrid  three  hundred  and  fifty  huufes  pertaining  to 
colonics.  '     ••  >,  ' 

It  is  a  fpeflacle  which  philofophy  delights  in  contemplating,  that  of  thefe  colonies 
created  by  intelligence  and  humanity.  One  is  jft  furprifed  at  their  flow  progreffion. 
Is  it  owing  to  any  radical  vice,  to  the  want  of  that  firm  and  refolute  difpofition,  without 
which  nothing  is  well  done?  Or  is  it  to  be  imputed  to  an' innate  repugnance  among 
Spaniards  to  expatriate  themfelves,  or  change  their  abode  ?  Whence  is  it  that  fo  few  co- 
lonics are  drawn  by  the  hope  of  ameliorating  their  fate  from  the  better  peopled,  but 
more  wretched  parts  of  Spain,  nay  even  from  foreign  countries,  where  a  territory  fo 
fertile  invites  them  to  eafe,  as  that  particularly  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecija  ?  It  is 
faid  that  the  produce  of  the  land  is  forty  for  one,  and  that  the  garden  grounds,  which 
in  great  number  border  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  yield  three  and  four  crops  in  a  year. 
Do  the  Sciotto  the  Kentucky,  which  mud  be  fought  beyond  the  main,  prefent  more 
powerful  attraflions  ?  Yes,  for  there  man  enjoys  both  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  thefe 
are  yet  wanting  in  Spain,  which  is  all  that  it  requires  to  become  both  profperous  and 
happy. 

Ecijoy  a  tolerably  large  town,  and  one  of  the  mofl  picafant  in  Andalufia,  is  fituated 
between  Carlotta  and  LuiCana.  Many  of  its  houfes,  and  Ibme  of  its  churchts  are  painted 
on  the  outfide,  in  a  moft  ridiculous  (lyle.  It  has  fix  thoufand  houfes.  Fragments  of 
marble  colums,  trunks  of  ftatues,  ftoncs  covered  with  incriptions,  atteft  its  ancient 
fpiendour.  Its  fuuatioa  between  two  hills  on  the  wcftcrn  fiJe  of  the  Xenil,  which 
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flows  ^om  Grenada  through  an  ample  plain,  expofes  it  to  intenfe  heats,  anil  frequent 
inundations.  This  town  and  its  neighbourhood  polTefs  all  the  elements  of  proiperity. 
Plots  of  olive  trees,  luxurious  fields,  vineyards,  and  extenfive  paftures,  produce  it^ 
inhabitants  riches  in  abundance :  but  they  are  deftitute  of  thofe  nfanufadtories  for 
which  they  were  formerly  celebrated.  On  entering  the  town  you  may  behold,  but 
cannot  admire,  the  venerated  image  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  of  the  town,  and  at  the 
oppofite  gate  you  fee  the  ftatues  of  Charles  HI.  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  infant 
Don  Louis. 

From  Ecija  you  may  perceive  Ejlepa  at  five  leagues  diftant  on  a  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  you  -have  a  commanding  view,  over  a  valt,  and  very  fertile  country,  covered 
with  olive  trees. 

Three  leagues  from  Ecija,  you  find  Luijiana,  a  new  colony,  the  houfes  of  which 
fome  years  ago  began  to  go  to  decay.  This  afflicting  fpeftacle  prefents  itfelf  again 
about  a  league  farther,  at  a  fpot  where  thefe  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena  terminate. 
They  begin  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains  at  La  Conception  de  Jimuradie/,  and 
comprize  in  all  a  fpace  of  forty  leagues. 

The  road  to  conneA  them,  an  obied  long  defired,  is  at  length  nearly  compleated. 
In  order  to  render  it  paflable  in  all  feafons,  it  has  been  found  neceflfary  to  condruft 
over  rivers,  rivulets,  and  marfhy  places,  rendered  impradicable  in  rainy  weather, 
nearly  four  hundred  bridges,  as  well  large  as  fmall. 

On  leaving  Luifiana,  on  a  very  bleak  hill,  you  difcern  fome  of  the  houfe;  of  the 
town  of  Carmonat  which  commands  vail  plains  covered  with  olive  trees,  and  extremely 
fertile,  efpecially  in  wheat  and  that  of  the  moft  fuperior  quality.  It  is  a  chearful  ani- 
mated town.  Good  tafte,  however,  is  offended  at  its  principal  belfry,  a  modern  bauble 
badly  modelled  after  the  fpire  of  Seville,  and  loaded  with  whimfical  ornaments  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

The  gate  of  Carmona  is  a  monument  of  the  folidity  of  Roman  works.  It  appears 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  in  fome  places  has  been  ridiculoufly  patched  by  modem' 

hands. 

From  Carmona  to  Seville,  is  fix  leagues,  which  you  travel  over  between  vineyards, 
olive  grounds,  and  robuft  aloes,  which  ferve  at  the  fame  time  for  hedges  and  orna- 
ment to  the  fields.  Will  it  be  credited  ?  This  lovely  country  is  almofl  wholly  un- 
inhabited. .         . 

The  great  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  does  not  pafs  as  it  ufed  to  do  through 
Seville,  but  through  the  borough  of  Alcala,  two  leagues  higher  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir.  Who  would  not  diverge  from  the  road  to  view  this  famous  town, 
the  fecond  in  the  kmgdom,  that  of  which  the  Andalufians,  who  are  the  Spanifh  Gaf- 
cons,  have  long  been  ufed  to  fay,       <»      '  -         .  ^■-    ,  .*:'!'■. 

•    ,      <  t':>')..:  ■  Quien  no  ha  vlfto  SevJlla  '         _   >     '    " 

'•      '  No  ha  vifto  maravilla  *. 

The  way  about  is  not  bad,  but  the  Sevillians  have  come  to  a  refolution  to  join  their 
town  to  the  high  road  by  a  fuperb  caufeway.  ^ 

"   ,  •  He  who  has  not  fsen  Seville,  has  yet  a  wonder  to  behold. 
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Chap.  V. — Seville. — Xeres. — Arcos. — Approaches  towards  Cadiz. 

THE  fituatinn  of  Seville  is  admirable,  its  climate  delicious,  its  environs  fertile.  But 
what  little  advantage  has  been  reaped  from  lo  many  bleflings  !  Or  rather  how  diffe- 
rent is  its  prelent  to  the  former  flatc  of  this  town  !  The  hiftorians  of  the  day  alTure 
that  when  taken  by  St.  Ferdinand  400  thouHind  Moors  marched  out  of  its  gates, 
exchifive  of  thofe  who  pei  iflicd  during  the  rie};e,  and  fuch  as  chofe  to  rcmnin.  If  the 
complaiiU  addrcfled  by  'he  manufaflurers  to  government  in  1700,  be  credited,  Seville 
formerly  employed  i6,c^:;o  looms  for  fdks,  and  in  the  different  procelTcs  for  makiiig 
that  article  not  lefs  tlii  ii  130,000  perfons.  At  prefent  they  have  2318  looms;  and 
no  more  than  from  18  to  19  thoufand  inhabited  houfes. 

Its  cathedral,  famous  all  over  Spain,  contains  a  number  of  ftatuos,  many  of  which 
polTefs  merit,  tombs,  more  or  Icfs  decorated,  and  vaft  chapels,  overloaded  with  orna- 
ments. Among  thofe  of  the  babtifmal  fonts,  two  paintings  richly  defervc  notice ;  they 
are  by  that  charming  painter  born  at  Seville,  and  which  contains  his  principal  produc- 
tions, produdions  which  were  long  wanted  for  the  colleftion  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
and  which  at  length  make  a  part  of  the  national  mufeum,  they  are  by  Murillo.  Nine 
other  paintings,  by  this  artift,  are  fcen  in  the  capitulary  hall,  in  which  all  other  orna- 
ment might  well  be  fpared,  and  two  in  the  veltry.  In  the  chapel  of  Kinns,  amon.; 
other  tombs  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  noticed,  covered  with  ini'criptions  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Latin,  and  Spanilh ;  that  of  Alphonfo  X.,  furnamed  the  wife,  or  tlie  ailr.)- 
nomer,  &c.  But  the  tombs  of  none  of  the  monarchs  make  fo  profound  an  impref- 
fion,  or  fo  much  awakens  the  mind  to  the  memory  of  ancient  days,  as  that  of  Chrif- 
topher  Colon,  placed  before  the  choir  with  the  following  infcription,  remarkabL*  for 
its  brevity : 

A  Cadilia  y  Arragon, 
Otro  mundodio  Colon. 

His  Ton  Don  Ferdinand  who,  but  for  his  fame  being  eclipfed  by  that  of  his  father, 
might  pa{>  for  a  great  man,  has  his  tomb  in  one  of  the  chapels ;  but  his  epit.iph  is  not 
fo  beautifol,  it  is  longer,  not  equally  Ample. 

The  fpire  of  this  cathedral,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Giralda,  is  one  of  the  fine* 
monuments  of  Spain.  You  afcend  it  by  a  fpiral  gallery  without  fteps.  It  is  250  feet 
high,  and  has  on  its  top  a  ftatue  reprefcnting  Faith ;  above  one  of  the  five  naves  of  thj 
church  is  the  library,  which  contains  20,000  volumes.  This  is  not  a  collodion  merely 
for  ollentation  at  Seville.  Next  to  the  capital,  this  is  the  town  which  contains  the 
greatefl  number  of  enlightened  men.  Its  patriotic  fociety  may  cite  more  than  one 
member  diflinguifhed  for  learning  and  patriotifm.  A  tarte  for  the  fine  arts  in  particular 
is  much  cultivated  al  Seville;  its  inhabitants  pride  themfelves  on  having  fcveral  maHers 
of  the  Spanilh  fchool,  for  countrymen,  fuch  as  Roclas,  Vargas,  Zurburan,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  incomparable  Murillo,  whiile  talents  cannot  be  properly  valued  except  bv 
thofe  who  have  feen  the  numero\is  tiiader-pieccs  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  Spain. 
The  holpital  of  charity  contains  ten,  which  excite  the  highelt  admiration  in  coanoif- 
feurs.  In  one  of  the  cloiflers  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  are  eleven  ;  and  laftly,  at 
that  of  the  capuchins,  one  is  delighteil  with  feveral  paintings  by  this  great  mador,  par- 
ticularly with  a  Chritl,  who  detaches  himfelf  from  the  Crofs,  with  the  mod  moving 
exjireflioii  of  kindnefs,  to  embrace  St.  Francis. 
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Befules  thefe  maflcr-pieccs  of  painting,  and  others  of  the  SpaniHi  fchool,  many  re- 
markabic  buildings  deferve  notice  at  Seville. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  (lands  the  exchange,  or  Loriga,  a  di(lin£l  buildiog,  each  front 
of  which  is  200  feet  long.  It  has  lately  been  repaired  and  ornamented,  and  is  to  be 
the  repofitory  of  all  old  papers  relative  to  Spanifh  America  ;  archives  of  valorous  deeds, 
of  misfortunes,  and  crimes,  in  which  hidory  and  philofophy  will  long  have  treafures 
to  find. 

The  Alcazar  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  begun  and  for  a  long  time  inhabited  by  the 
Moorifh  Kings ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  King  Don  Pedro,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  V. 
vvho  added  fome  tally  embeililliments.  Many  Spanifh  Kings  have  refided  in  it,  and 
Philip  v.,  who  pafled  fome  time  therewith  all  his  court,  felt  inclined  to  fix  there  his 
abode ;  a  projed  which,  feparate  from  political  confiderations,  would  probably  before 
this  have  taken  place,  to  the  great  fatisfaflion,  if  thofe  of  Madrid  be  excepted,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

In  this  Alcazar  are  collefted  feveral  fragments  of  ancient  ftatues,  difcovered  at  fome 
diflance  from  Seville.  This  precious  harveft  is  principally  due  to  the  attention  of 
Don  Francifco  Bruno,  an  enlightened  antiquarian,  and  a  zealous  and  indefatigable 
citizen,  who  is  an  honour  to  his  country. 

Another  building,  which  (hews  a  deal  of  tafle,  is  the  tobacco  and  fnufF  manufadory, 
compleated  in  1757  ;  a  prodigious  eftablifliment,  as  well  for  the  fize  of  the  edifice  as 
the  number  of  hands  it  employs.  There  the  tobaccoin  leaves  is  received  as  it  comes 
from  the  Havannah,  where  but  a  fmall  quantity  is  manufactured ;  the  details  of  the 
manufafture  of  this  article  are  not  unintercfling.  In  making  of  fnufF,  the  leaves  are 
firft  reduced  to  powder,  a  kind  of  ochre  is  then  prepared  (almazarroti)  with  which  it  is 
mixt  to  give  it  its  colour.  The  fnufF  thus  mixed  is  inclofed  in  little  tin  boxes,  regiflered, 
ticketed,  put  into  bales,  and  fent  over  all  parts  of  the  peninfula.  A  feparate  apart* 
ment  isdeltined  to  the  forming  the  little  rolls,  called  Cigars,  the  confumption  of  which 
is  fo  confidcrahlo  in  Spain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  either 
greater  aftivity  or  more  variety  of  occupations. 

The  foundry  of  copper  cannon,  which,  with  that  of  Barcelona,  fupplies  all  the 
Spanifh  arfonals  in  Europe,  is  alio  a  building  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the  excel* 
lent  manner  in  which  it  is  planned.  The  method  of  M.  Maritz  is  flill  followed  there, 
with  fome  trifling  variations.  But  there  is  great  room  for  a  faving  in  the  expences  of 
this  cflablifhment.  Each  quintal  of  refined  copper,  fome  years  ago,  coft  the  King 
about  fifty  reals  (ten  (liiliings  and  three-pence).  A  little  before  then,  a  Frenchman 
propofcd  to  the  King  a  method  which  would  have  made  a  faving  of  twenty-tw  -  'f»als  a 
quintal.  The  propofition  was  rejefted.  The  Frenchman  perfifled,  and  the  pi  oofs  at 
which  the  Spaniards  vouchfafed  to  be  prefent,  that  they  might  not  too  openly  betray  their 
ill  will,  fht'wed  the  excellence  of  the  copper  refined  and  call  according  to  his  method  : 
but  intrigue,  which  was  not  idle  on  this  occafion,  found  means  to  prevent  the  experi- 
ment from  being  any  further  profecutcd  ;  and  I  underfland  that  the  expenfive  eftablifh- 
mcnt,  formed  at  Port  Rial  oppolite  to  Cadiz,  is  limited  to  furnifliing  copper  bolts  for 
(hipping. 

The  mint  is  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  buildings  in  Seville.  It  formerly  was  greatly 
employed.  Writers  of  the  day  affirm  that  the  coinage  in  gold  and  filver  together  was 
to  the  amount  of  fcvcn  hundred  marks  daily.  For  a  long  time  no  other  money  was 
ceined  there,  except  for  the  ufe  of  individuals.  It  is  only  fince  1718  that  coin  has 
been  (truck  for  the  King's  account. 
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To  thefc  are  to  bo  added  the  feminary  of  St.  Tcline,  which  is  a  fchool  for  pilotage, 
and  the  golden  tower,  (Del  Oro,)  an  old  building  attributed  to  the  Homana  Its  objccl 
was,  without  doubt,  to  facilitate  navigation.  Here  it  was  that  a  chyin  was  extended  by 
the  Moors  acrofs.  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  fuburb  of  'I'riana,  on  the  oppofite  bank. 
This  river  has  its  fource  on  one  fide  of  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Sierra  dc  Segura, 
and  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  ocean  ;  while  the  Segura,  which  rifes  on  the  oppol'ite 
fide,  runs  towards  the  Mediterranean  ;  down  this  (tream  is  floated  the  Ihip  timber  re- 
quifite  for  the  fupply  of  Murcia,  Orihucla,  and  Cartiiagena,  with  ditTerent  other  defcrip- 
lions  of  wood  which  abound  in  the  mountains. 

It  was  to  the  Guadalquivir  that  Seville  owed  its  ancient  grandeur.  At  the  period 
of  its  greateft  luftrc  the  largefl  velTels  came  up  to  the  quays  ot  Seville,  and  thole  of  infe- 
rior burthen  proceeded  as  high  up  as  Cordova.  At  profent  (hips  of  great  draught  come 
up  no  higher  than  Bonanza,  a  village  fifteen  leagues  from  Seville,  whence  the  cargoes 
are  brought  up  in  lighters;  none  above  eighty  tons  burthen  being  able  to  afcend  fo  high 
as  to  the  city. 

Some  principal  buildings  adorn  that  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Guad  dquivir,  which 
fronts  the  fuburb  of  Triana.  There  it  was  that  Lerena,  while  intendant  of  Andalufia, 
began  a  plantation  which  has  fmcc  become  a  delightful  promenade;  and  which,  when 
its  fliades  (hall  become  fomewhat  thicker,  will  leave  no  room  for  the  inhabitants  to  envy 
the  capital  in  this  refpeft.  Already  was  the  city  indebted  to  M.  DIavidcs  for  a  part  of 
'  its  wharfs,  and  feveral  ufeful  eftabliflimcnts,  when  he  was  feparated  from  them.  The 
anathemas  cf  the  Inquilition  have  prevented  his  name  from  being  publicly  mentioned, 
bur  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  a  general  affeftion  for  his  memory. 

The  interior  of  the  city  polkiTes  a  fine  walk  adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed  by 
five  rows  of  trees,  whofe  roots  are  watered  by  little  canals. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  in  common  with  that  of  mofl  of  the  towns  of  Anda- 
luHa,  13  well  cuUivated.  As  you  leave  the  bare  and  unpeopled  plains  of  Callilc  and 
Murcia,  you  fee  with  ploafure  its  orchards  ana  its  country-houfes. 

But  what  above  all  render  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville  deierving  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  are  the  ruins  of  Italica,  an  ancient  Roman  town,  the  birth-place  of  Silius 
Italicus.  It  was  fituated  north  of  Seville,  a  league  and  a  half  diltanr,  alon;^  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  monuments  of  it  which  yet  remain  are  prcierved  from  the 
injuries  of  time  and  ignorance  by  the  care  of  fome  monks,  whofe  convent  is  in  their  vi- 
cinity. M.  Broulfonet,  having  lately  travelled  through  Spain,  has  fmce  publiihed  an 
interefling  account  of  Italica  and  its  ruins. 

The  modern  road  from  Carmena  to  C^adiz  preftnts  nothing  remarkable  before  you 
reach  Xercs,  unlefs  it  be  the  tovnoi  [ftrer a,  which  has  t'vo  thoufand  houfcs. 

As  you  go  to  Xeres  you  have  a  very  favourable  view  of  the  town.  A  little  energy 
wouUi  make  it  one  ot  the  uiofl  in.ert  lling  that  Spain  can  boall.  A  more  delightiul  lite 
could  not  have  been  chulen  ;  and  its  ilrcets  are  ;n  general  both  wide  and  if  raiwht.  From 
the  funmiit  of  the  Alcazar,  which  is  greatly  frtquenied,  you  have  the  moll  agreeable 
profpi  ^ts  imaginable  over  the  adjjct  nt  country. 

The  tenitory  nquirtb  nothing  n>ore  than  a  greater  attention  to  its  culture  to  make 
it  one  of  the  molt  It  riile  countries  in  Kurope.  Produce  of  eVery  delcription  iucceeds 
there ;  vineyards,  which  form  its  principal  reliance,  ulive-grounds,  pallures,  lir,  oak, 
hemp,  &:c.  Its  vineyards,  notwithltanding  their  imperfect  ilate,  yield,  ccmmunihus  annis, 
360,000  arrobesof  wine,  ( io,oco  pipes,)  of  which  about  3co,oco  are  exported,  prin- 
cipally by  the  Lngiifh  and  French.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  might  be  doubled.  Neg- 
kded  as  it  is  at  prcknt,  it  fubjeds  the  country  to  frequent  dearth. 
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bllve.grounds  are  in  a  ftate  of  ftill  inferior  improvement ;  fcldom  does  the  annual 
crop  exceed  32,000  arrobes  of  oil  (i  io,coo  gallons).  Silk-worms  would  flourifh  here, 
and  give  work  to  thoufands  of  women  who  are  dellitute  of  employment. 

Its  breed  of  horfes  has  greatly  declined,  as  well  as  every  other  of  its  former  fources  of 
wealth  ;  its  foals,  which  are  yet  the  belt  in  AndaUifia,  at  three  years  old  are  deftined 
for  the  cavalry  ;  but  fome  years  a^o  there  were  no  more  than  600  mares  in  all  its  ex- 
tenfive  territory. 

Some  coarfe  cloths,  made  from  the  3000  arrobes  of  wool  which  it  produces,  fome 
manufaftories  of  linen,  and  about  a  fcore  of  looms  for  making  ribbons ;  thefe  are  the 
whole  of  the  occupations  it  poflVfles  for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants;  and  even  for 
thefe  they  are  indebted  to  the  cares  of  a  patriotic  fchool,  and  fome  beneficent  indi- 
viduals. 

Haifa  league  from  Xeres  is  one  of  the  mod  famous  Chartreufes  in  Spain,  for  its 
wealth  and  its  agreeable  pofition,  within  fight  of  Cadiz.  Such  as  admire  the  fine  arts 
refort  hither  to  view  the  befl:  works  of  Turbaran,  and  fome  by  the  inexhauflible  Luce 
Giordano.  The  filent  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  afylum  almod  extort  forgivenefs 
of  their  opulence,  and  pious  idlenefs,  by  their  tender  folicitude  for  the  two  moft  in- 
terefting  periods  of  life.  They  are  beginning  to  educate  thirty  poor  children  belonging 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  a  dozen  of  old  men  incapable  of  labour  pafs  with  them 
tranquilly  the  ebb  of  life. 

Two  great  leagues  thence  the  town  of  Arcos  is  fituated.  To  reach  it  you  ford 
through  the  Guadalete,  the  river  of  oblivion  of  the  ancients.  Arcos  is  a  town  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  houfes,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  moft  fertile  country,  fur- 
rounded  by  orange-trees ;  it  is  built  on  an  inacceflible  rock,  whence  are  perceived  the 
mountains  of  Ronda,  Medina,  Sidonia,  and  Gibraltar.  The  Guadalete  partly  encom* 
pafles  Arcos,  and  rolls  its  noify  courfe  through  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  crooked  valley, 
where  it  feems  to  force  for  itfelf  the  channel  poets  feign. 

From  the  Chartreufe  of  Xeres  to  the  modem  town  called  He  deLeon,  you  travel  four 
leagues  without  feeing  even  a  cottage.  After  fording  the  Guadalete,  you  enter  the 
vaft  plain  wherein  the  battle  was  fought  which  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Goths, 
and  placed  Spain  for  fome  centuries  under  dependance  on  the  Arabs,  and  at  the  fame 
reach  the  confines  of  the  ancient  Boetica.  This  combination  of  objefts,  which  recall 
the  ingenious  invention  of  fable,  and  great  achievements  of  hiftory,  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ingratitude  of  thole  who  fo  ill  repay  her  gifts,  give  ftead  to  deep  reflec- 
tion. One  is  induced  to  compare  the  boundlefs  field  of  imagination  with  the  narrow 
limits  that  idlenefs  prefcribes  to  induftry  ;  feducing  chimeras  to  lamentable  reality  ;  one 
admires  the  illuftrious  authors  of  thefe  wonders,  and  pities  the  modern  aflors  on  fo  fine 
a  ftage  who  play  fo  ill  their  parts.  But  we  approach  now  the  theatre  of  commerce, 
Cadiz  lays  before  us. 

The  firft  profped  of  its  bay  is  from  the  top  of  a  hill  midway  between  Xeres  and  Port 
St.  Mary.  Thence  you  view  the  whole  of  the  bay,  as  if  upon  a  map.  You  diftinguifh 
clearly  the  two  points  which  form  its  mouth,  the  fort  of  St.  Sebaftian  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  town  of  Rota  on  the  other,  Cadiz  laying  in  front.  You  fee  the  narrow  tongue 
of  low  land  which  divides  that  town  from  the  He  de  Leon  ;  the  irregular  figure  of  the 
bay  as  it  inclines  to  the  Carrack,  Port  Real,  and  Port  St.  Mary. 

Thus  muft  chains  of  mountains,  towns,  and  the  finuofities  of  rivers,  have  appeared  to 
thofe  hardy  rivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air ;  thofe  aerial  travellers,  whofe  brilliant 
intrepidity  has  of  late  years  excited  our  wonder. 
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From  Xcros  yoii  have  the  choice  of  two  roatls,  that  whicli  goes  round  the  bay  by  Ian  J, 
antl  that  which  prnccods  flraight  to  Cadiz  crolliiiR  the  bay.  U  you  decide  iti  favour  of 
tlic  (ir(l,  afror  pallinp  tlic  Chartroufo,  you  travel  tliroiij^h  woods  of  pine,  the  proprietors  of 
\vhicli,by  th^ir  oniiy  f.IIine, prevent  thcni  n''^^^^''r>g  fo  that  maturity  wliich  mi};ht  fit  thetn 
tor  the  navy.  Beyond  thcfewooJs  you  dilcover  the  pretty  towns  of  Port  St.  Mary  and 
I*.)rt  Roal.  You  leave  ihem  on  tiie  right,  ns  well  as  the  GuadaLte,  which  a  httlc  lower 
di^ids'sinto  two  Ijr.iTirhcs.  ()n^  empties  iifelf  in  front  of  the  bar  of  i'ort  St.  Mary  ;  the 
('iher  direds  its  couiie  towards  Puerto  Real,  and  takes  the  name  of  St.  I'edro.  You 
afterwards  perceive  the  fuperb  modera  road  wiiich  leads  to  Cadi;: ;  this  little  river  is. 
eroded  over  the  bridr;e  of  Huazo,  the  oppofitc  fide  of  which  is  the  Iflo  of  Leon,  thus 
called  on  account  of  the  portion  of  land  which  compofes  it,  beinj;  furroundcd  by  a  very 
ancient  navigable  canal,  which  is  from  '22  to  24  feet  deep  at  high  water.  In  another 
place  I  (hall  make  further  mention  of  this  road  and  of  the  Ille  of  Leon. 

If  in  Roing  to  Cadiz  you  determine  on  ciofTmg  the  bay,  you  take  freight  in  one  of 
the  large  boat;:,  whofe  owners  pefter  you  with  their  oilers  of  fervice  on  your  reaching 
Port  St.  Mary,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  arc  tranfported  to  the  quays  at  (^adiz. 

Port  St.  Mary  is  fituated  nigh  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  which  by  driving  its  fands 
into  the  bay,  forms  a  bar  not  pafled  without  fomc  danger,  particularly  in  winter.  The 
boatmen,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  the  paffengers  alive  to  fear,  never  fail  exaggerating 
the  danger  ;  and  in  the  moment  when  it  i.s  mo(l  imminent,  recite  a  prayer,  which  they 
afterwards  beg  payment  for;  but  the  mod  timid  paflengers,  nay  evtn  the  greateft  de- 
votees, have  more  confidence  in  the  fkill  of  their  condudors  than  in  the  ciTiciency  of 
their  prayers. 


Chap.  VI. — Dc/cription  ofdidiz,  Us  new  c/lablijbments,  its  port.— Of  the  Carrack.—Of 
the  ijlc  of  Leon,  the  magazinfi,  the  Jock-yards. 

WHEN  I  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  1 785,  O'Reilly  was  governor,  or  rather  reigned  there ; 
and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  under  his  reign  this  town  experienced  changes  for  the  better 
of  every  defcription.  Cadiz  owes  to  him  its  cinbcllifhment,  augmentation,  and  cleanli- 
nefs  ;  I  cannot  add  its  fecurity.  At  that  time  murders  were  very  frequent  ia  the  city, 
and  fince  then  are  not  lefs  common. 

Under  his  adive  management  the  old  houfes  were  pulled  down,  to  give  place  to  new 
ones  regularly  built ;  the  ftreets  were  paved,  made  ftraighter,  and  conftantly  kept  clean, 
and  the  wade  ground  was  covered  with  new  houfes.  He  may  be  reproached  even  with 
excefs  of  cfLvmomy  with  rofpecl  to  this  ground.  In  feveral  triangular  fpaces  houfes 
were  built  which,  without  convvnience  for  thofe  who  inhabited  them,  feemed  to  have  no 
objed  but  that  of  incommoding  their  ncighb^ui-s.  He  even  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  confines  of  the  city  by  gaining  fpace  from  the  fea.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
cuftom-houfc  fiands,  and  that  anjaccnt,  was  formerly  covered  by  the  watery  element, 
but  this  was  anterior  to  his  admiaill ration.  He  meditated  another  projed  of  the  fame 
kind. 

He  wifhed  to  take  pofll-flion  of  the  ground  of  the  Alameda,  a  walk  by  the  fea  fide 
near  the  bay,  the  trees  of  which  bear  the  vifibie  marks  of  its  neighbourhood.  His  in- 
tention v.as  to  build  there,  and  to  lengthen  the  fpnce,  by  raifing  to  a  level  with  it  that 
part  of  the  fliore  which  runs  towarJ.s  the  inner  part  of  tlie  city  ;  and  on  the  outer  bank 
of  the  new  cnclolurc  he  intended  tc  plant  a  new  alley  of  trees.  But  to  effedt  this  kind 
of  miracle,  funds  were  necelTnry,  and  lloncs  and  rubbi3i  fuflicient  to  fill  up  the  cxtenfive 
fpace  he  projcded  to  gain  from  the  fea. 
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Hebcftowpd  much  attention  on  the  embcllifhment  of  the  nciglibourhood  of  the  gate 
f)n  the  land  fide,  which  was  liirmerly  covered  with  briars,  and  fervcd  as  an  afykiin  for 
robbers.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  one  of  his  prcdeceflbrs,  gardens  were  hild  out, 
and  feveral  houfes  built  there.  At  the  time  of  the  difpute  relative  to  tlie  ralklaud 
Illands,  the  pufillanimous  governor  fancied  the  place  in  danger,  and  the  enemy  clofe  to 
the  gates,  entrenched  behind  thefc  weak  cxperluiciUs  of  induftry,  and  in  conlequcnce 
deftroyed  the  houfes. 

Under  the  admir.illration  of  the  Count  de  Xerena,  prcdecenbr  to  Count  O'Reilly,  it 
was  intended  to  rebuild  them  ;  but  they  did  not  acquire  an  agreeable  form  till  tlu; 
latter  became  governor.  He  extended  the  cultivation  of  the  illlunus)  Irom  the  fide  of 
the  great  road  which  leads  from  Cadiz  to  the  ifland  of  Ljon,  and  created  a  garden 
(notwithflanding  the  fand)  as  agreeable  in  appearance  as  a  foil  of  fuch  nature  would 
allow,  which  he  inclofed  with  an  open  railing.  His  example  was  imitated  by  the  neigh- 
bours ;  fo  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  land  gate  the  road  is  bordered  with 
fimilar  fences,  which,  by  their  uniformity,  feem  to  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  fand 
of  which  it  is  not  poffible  to  cover  with  good  earth  above  a  certain  height,  are  vifiblc 
in  the  produce  of  this  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  not  the  leis  delightful  to  fee  verdure,  and 
gather  flowers  and  fruits  in  a  foil  which  fo  many  circumftances  feem  to  condemn  to  fte- 
rility.  While  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  afl'effor  Mora,  and  that  of  the  governor, 
which  joins  it,  and  viewing  all  the  rich  produQions  of  Andalufia,  the  vines,  mulberry 
and  olive  trees  that  flourifli  there,  we  forget  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread,  and  the  element  by  which  it  is  almolt  furrounded.  In  time,  thefe  environs  of  the 
land  gate  were  to  form  a  kind  of  fuburb }  and  a  church  was  already  built,  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  city,  for  thofe  who  refided  in  that  neighbourhood. 

But  thefe  wonders  very  (hortly  furvived  the  ad  mini  (I  ration  of  their  author.  The 
fand  has  refumed  its  empire  over  rhc  difputed  fpace,  and  the  traces  of  the  garden  of 
O'Reilly,  and  that  of  the  afl'eflbr  Mora,  arc  now  fcarcely  difcemible. 

But  nothing  does  more  honour  to  the  zeal,  underflanding,  and  humanity  of  Count 
O'Reilly  than  the  Hofpitium,  which  owes  to  him,  if  not  its  firft  eflablifhment,  at  leafl 
the  admirable  form  given  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  17455.  Within  the  fame  edifice 
fuccour  was  afforded  to  every  clafs  of  fubjefts  who  had  claim  either  to  the  care  or  in- 
fpedion  of  government;  to  the  aged  of  both  fexcs,  to  incurables,  vagabonds,  proflitutes, 
the  infane,  and  children  of  both  fexes  whom  tlieir  pai'ents  were  incapable  of  maintaining. 
Each  clafs  was  placed  in  fpacious  and  well  aired  apartments.  Every  perfon  v.  as  fur- 
nifhed  with  food  and  employment  according  to  his  age  and  fituation.  Poor  families 
found  an  afylum  there,  nor  did  the  number  of  them  alarm  the  beneficence  of  govern* 
nient.  However,  to  prevent  abufes,  the  commirTary  of  each  quarter  was  obliged  to 
piefent  weekly  to  the  governor,  an  account  of  all  the  perfons  of  both  fexes  entitled  to 
ciiaritahie  alliltance.  'I'he  governor  examined  the  fiatement,  and  wrote  his  directions 
in  the  margin.  In  the  feventcen  divifions  of  which  Cadiz  was  compofed,  there  were 
fourteen  in  which  not  one  perfon  found  a  difhculty  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  was  de- 
priv'.'d  of  the  fuccour  necefiary  to  render  life  fupjiortable  ;  and  before  the  difgrace  of 
O'Reilly,  thefe  bcm-fits  wire  extended  to  the  \vhu!v  city. 

The  good  order  conllantly  maintained  in  this  iuiiitution  was  the  fruit  of  his  coniimial 
infpcclion.  He  was  well  ieconded  by  feveral  citiz  ns  oi  uiftindion,  who,  fome  from 
fentimcnts  of  humanity,  and  othcrs>to  make  their  court  to  him,  divided  among  them- 
felves  the  direction  of  the  diiferent  apartments  of  the  hofpital.  Their  prefencc  fecmed 
to  infpire  relpcdl  and  confidence.     They  retlorcd  fercnity,  and  brought  back  hope  and 
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joy.  Proftitutes  and  the  infane  were  the  only  perfons  deprived  of  liberty  ;  individuals 
of  every  other  tlafs  went  out  in  companies  at  certain  hours.  None  but  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  exempt  f;'om  labour.  Such  as  were  capable  of  working  were  moftly  em- 
ployed in  carding,  fpinning,  and  weaving  the  cotton  imported  from  the  colonies  of 
America.  In  1785,  there  were  more  looms,  &c.  than  hands  to  employ  them.  The 
cxcefs  of  fluffs  manufactured  above  what  were  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  inha- 
bitants, was  fold  to  increafe  the  funds  of  the  eftablifliment.  To  thofe  which  exifled  be- 
fore M.  O'Reilly  became  governor,  he  added  the  produce  of  certain  pieces  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  city.  In  addition  to  thefe  the  charity  of  the  citizens  was  evidenced  by 
confidcrable  contributions.  Since  the  retirement  of  O'Reilly,  this  admirable  eflablifh- 
ment  has  fomewhat  degenerated,  and  in  fucceeding  years  beggars  again  made  thtir  ap  • 
pcarance. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  fucceffors  equally  adtive  with  him,  or  who  (hould 
have  taken  fo  much  delight  in  the  profperity  of  his  inftitution.  O'Reilly  had  a  peculiar 
talent  of  making  every  circumflancc  and  every  paffion  fubfervient  to  his  purpofe.  His 
delpotic  charadler  was  dreaded.  The  mere  exprefTion  of  a  wifh  was  to  thofe  around 
him  equivalent  to  a  command  ;  while  by  his  infmuating  manners  he  engaged  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cadiz,  who  were  of  all  people  thofe  the  leafl  devoted  to  him,  to  contribute 
their  time,  their  carriages,  and  their  horfes,  to  objects  which  were  nominally  for  the 
public  good,  but  which  were  frequently  no  other  than  the  ofispring  of  caprice.  Cadiz 
owes  alfo  to  him  the  repair  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Leon.  A  Frenchnian  was  charged 
with  the  work,  (Du  Boumial,)  an  engineer  for  bridges  and  highways,  whom  he  had 
fent  for  from  France  to  employ  in  his  military  fchool  of  Port  St.  Mary.  This  road, 
which  is  on  leaving  Cadiz  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  narrows  fo  confidcrably  at 
the  diflance  ot  a  league  from  the  town,  that  the  fea  at  high  water  bathes  both  fides  of 
the  caufeway  on  which  you  travel,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  mole  protruded  by 
the  bold  hand  of  man  on  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean.  Du  Boumial  raifed  this  road,  rendered 
it  more  folid,  and  fhorter,  and  acquired  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cadiz. 

O'Reilly  was  defirous  of  employing  him  upon  a  work  of  more  confiderable  magni- 
tude, or  at  leafl  of  greater  parade.  It  is  well  known  that  Cadiz  is  deflitute  of  good 
water.  As  a  bad  fublUtutc  they  ufe  an  unwholefome  brackifh  water,  which  they  draw 
from  wdls  that  arc  fupplied  by  the  rain,  which  is  conducted  into  them  from  'he  internal 
court  of  each  houfe.  The  remainder  of  the  water  which  they  confume  is  coUefted  in 
azoieas.  Thefe  are  flat  roofs,  in  the  form  of  a  terrace,  with  which  almofl  every  houfe 
in  Cadiz  is  furnifhed,  I  may  fay  adorned,  and  fcrving  as  well  for  a  promenade  and  ob- 
fervatory  for  the  inhabitants ;  ever  anxious  and  upon  the  look  out  for  thofe  objefls  the 
darling  of  their  hopes. 

From  thefe  azotcas  the  rain-water  runs  through  pipes  into  the  arrive  or  ciftern, 
which  occupies  the  inferior  part  of  the  houle,  not  covered  over,  and  thence  into  a  well 
in  the  corner  of  the  court.  For  the  famenefs  of  the  neccflities  of  the  inhabitants  (the 
Yv'i'.y.'L  of  their  pofition)  has  ocrafioncd  in  this  city  a  perfed  uniformity  in  tlie  figure  and 
didribution  of  aimed  all  the  buildings. 

Thefe  then  are  the  only  rclources  of  the  inhabitants  for  obtaining  the  water  neceffary 
ior  their  domeflic  wants.  As  for  that  which  they  drink,  they  arc  obliged  to  fetch  it 
from  the  fprings  of  Port  St.  Mary,  which  however  in  dry  weather  arc  not  competent  to 
the  demand  upon  them,  notwithllanding  96,000  piallrcs  (i6,oool.)  be  annually  paid 
lor  the  precarious  contribution  they  aflord  ;  a  real  inconvenience  for  a  town  fo  popu- 
lous, a  port  which  is  the  place  of  departure  of  fo  many  merchant  \Q^ch  and  fhips  of 
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war.  O'Reilly,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  projefted  the  plan  of  conduc- 
ing a  dream  of  frefh  water  from  the  heights  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  diftance  of  eleven 
leagues.  Already  had  he  calculated  with  the  engineer  du  Bournial  that  the  completion 
of  this  canal  would  not  coft  more  than  two  millions  of  piaflres  (333,0001.)  ;  and  as 
early  as  ihe  month  of  Auguft  1785  more  than  half  the  fum  was  fubfcribed."  Du  Bour- 
nial had  fnrveyed  and  taken  the  level  of  the  whole  extent,  and  (ketched  out  the  whole 
of  the  plan.  He  had  difcovered  the  ♦races  of  an  ancient  canal  cut  by  the  Romans  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  the  bed  of  which  was  to  ferve  in  great  meafure  for  the  new  canal. 
Many  detractors  oppofed  this  brilliant  enterprize  ;  but  in  fpite  of  them  it  was  begun : 
it  did  net,  however,  proceed  more  than  half  a  league.  The  difgrace  of  O'Reilly  put  a 
flop  to  the  projed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  continue  to  fetch  their  water  from  Port 
St.  Marv. 

•  Another  projed  of  equal  magnitude,  but  of  far  fuperior  utility,  has  latterly  been 
completely  executed.  I  Ipcak  or  the  work  defigned  to  (belter  from  the  rage  of  the  fea 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Cadiz  which  lays  towards  the  fouth  between  Fort  St.  Sebaftiaa 
and  Matadero.  It  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  its  ravage  that  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  upoa 
which  the  city  is  built  has  been  worn  away.  In  the  feventeenth  century  it  deftroyed  a 
number  of  buildings ;  and  at  that  time  fome  fuch  plan  was  contemplated  as  latterly  has 
been  put  in  ex<  cution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  a  kind  of  rampart  in 
ihape  of  a  dam  was  oppofed  to  the  fea,  but  it  had  been  fo  much  undermined,  that  Cadiz 
at  high  tides,  and  in  ilormy  weather,  was  liable  to  imminent  danger.  It  became  ne« 
ceflary  every  year  to  repair  the  injuries  committed  by  the  waves ;  and  the  engineers 
employed  on  the  repairs  were  no  ways  interefted  in  drying  up  the  fources  of  fuch  a  lu- 
crative occupation  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  government  at  length  thought 
ferioufly  of  fecuring  Cadiz  from  the  danger  with  which  it  was  menaced.  From  among 
a  many  plans  tendered  them  in  1786,  they  adopted  that  of  Don  Thomas  Manoz,  an 
ofHcer  oi  didindion,  and  a  man  of  merit,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  men  of 
genius,  and  the  benefadors  of  his  country.  His  plan  confided  in  forming  along  the 
wall  a  fort  of  beach,  folid,  and  in  talus,  againd  which  the  waves  might  fpend  their  firft 
ftrongth,  and  afterwards  flow  calmly  on  to  the  foot  of  the  city.  In  the  firft  place,  enor- 
mous pillars  have  been  built  in  advance  to  divide  the  waves,  which  afterwards  drike 
upon  the  artificial  beach  behind  them.  It  is  founded  on  large  flint  dones,  which  it  re- 
quired great  pains  to  fix  with  any  folidity  in  the  ground,  and  which  are  joined  together 
by  a  kind  of  ceuient  that  hardens  in  water.  This  work  was  begun  in  17S8,  and  was 
finidied  in  three  years,  notwithdanding  the  work  could  only  be  carried  on  at  low  water 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  happy  refults  of  the  expe- 
pcilicnt  are  daily  witnefl'cd.  The  waves  no  longer  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  ap- 
proach it  but  in  a  gentle  manner  j  whereas  before  the  ftiock  of  them  was  fo  violent,  . 
that  the  neighbouring  buildings  not  only  felt  it,  but  were  inundated  by  them,  the  fpray 
flying  over  the  top  of  the  cathedral.  The  work  is  faid  to  have  cod  fourteen  millions  of 
piadres  (2,333,000!.) ;  but  it  was  impoflible  for  the  Spanirti  government  to  have  laid 
out  money  to  greater  advantage,  or  in  a  more  honourable  manner.  The  fea  oppofite  to 
the  diore  thus  thrcateiud  has  retired  in  proportion  to  its  eiforts  on  the  fouth  fide,  l"o 
that  certain  parts  of  the  beach  arc  dry  where  formerly  veffels  ufed  to  fwim  *. 

The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  lo  extenfive  ,that  there  are  didindt  dations  for  difl"ercnt  flilps, 
accordiiif^  to  the  places  for  which  they  are  dedined.  In  front,  but  at  a  certain  didancc 
from  the  town,  thole  vcflels  are  moored  which  arrive  from  European  ports.     More  to- 

*  It  is  will)  ])a.'n  we  underllaud  that  the  ruccefi  of  tb?  works  at  the  port  of  Cadiii  is  not  fo  lolling  as 
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wards  the  eaft,  in  the  canal  of  Trocadero,  the  veffels  employed  in  the  South  American 
trade  are  moored  and  unrigged.  At  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  fuuated  the  pretty  bo- 
rou,qh  of  Port  Real,  and  on  its  banks  are  the  warehoufes,  arfenals,  and  dock -yards  for 
merchant  vcflcls.  The  entrance  of  Trocadero  is  defended  by  two  forts,  one  called  M.v- 
iagordo,  upon  the  continent ;  the  other.  Fort  Louis^  built  by  Duguay  Trcitin,  on  a  little 
ifland  vifible  at  low  water.  The  fire  from  thefe  two  forts  crofles  that  of  one  of  the 
Puntales  on  the  oppofite  fhorc.  You  are  confvquently  expofed  to  the  fire  of  thefe 
battciios  in  failing  from  the  great  bay  to  that  of  Puntales,  at  the  bottom  of  whicli 
the  vilVcIsof  the  royal  navy  when  difarmed  are  moored,  clofe  to  the  magazines.  The 
jgreat  fpace  thefe  occupy,  and  which  land  and  fea  difpute  with  each  other,  is  waflied  on 
the  welt  by  the  river  Sandi  Petri,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  ihcCarrack  (la  Caracca). 
The  court  of  iipain  rigoroufly  interdidts  the  admilfion  here  of  any  (Iranjiers.  The  go- 
verrior  replies  to  any  addrefs  for  feeing  it,  that  it  is  not  allowed  without  a  formal  order 
from  the  King.  However  there  are  means  of  doing  without  it.  You  may  go  to  the 
ifle  of  Leon,  a  modern  town,  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  and  which 
has  increafcd  prodigioufly  in  fizc  within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  In  1790  there  were 
40,000  communiants,  a  tolerably  certain  bafe  in  Spain  for  calculating  the  population 
of  a  place.  Its  principal  ftreet  is  full  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length,  and  has  a  good 
appearance,  in  fpite  of  the  bad  tafte  with  which  its  houfes  are  uniformly  decorated. 
The  ifland  of  Leon,  however,  refembles  but  little  the  other  towns  of  Spain.  There 
reigns  in  it  an  air  of  cleanlinefs  and  comfort.  It  has  a  well  furnilhed  market,  and  a  fpa- 
cious  fquare,  regularly  built.  The  college  of  marines  has  been  transferred  from  Cadiz 
to  the  ifle  of  Leon,  in  the  interval  of  the  completion  of  the  new  building  that  is  in  hand 
for  its  reci  ption  at  the  new  colony  of  San  Carlos,  adjoining  the  Carrack,  where  is  to  be 
united  in  one  place  all  that  belongs  to  a  perfed  ellabliflmient  of  marines. 

The  ifle  ol  Leon  is  feparated  from  the  Carrack  by  a  bafon  nine  hundred  feet  long,  by 
fix  hundred  in  breadth,  whence  flow  two  canals,  one  proceeding  to  fea,  the  other  to  the 
Carrack.  From  this  city,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  to  the  Carrack  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  Yen  may  gain  admittance  without  much  difficulty  if  in  company  with  fome 
privileged  perfon,  and  furvey  the  contents  of  its  arfenals.  The  lodgings  of  the  galley- 
flaves,  and  the  rope-yard,  are  worthy  of  admiration  ;  the  building  is  lix  hundred  yards 
long,  aiid  has  as  good  an  appearance  as  that  of  Brcll.  1  hole  who  have  compared  the 
cordage  and  cables  of  the  principal  dock-yards  and  maga;dncs  in  Europe,  affirm  that  in 
this  refped  the  navy  of  Spain  is  not  info  iyr  to  any,  and  that  its  cordage  is  better  made 
and  more  durable  from  this  circumfliance,  that  in  combing  the  hemp  all  the  towy  part 
others  leave  in  is  taken  out,  and  made  ufe  o^  in  caulking ;  whence  refults  the  double 
advantage  of  having  more  lolid  cordage  and  better  caulking  materials  for  voflels. 

Until  lately  the  Spaniards  imported  their  hemp  from  the  north,  tlicy  will  very  foon 
be  able  to  do  without  the  afildaucc,  in  this  article,  of  any  otiier  nation.  The  kingdom 
of  Granada  has  for  fome  years  fiirniflied  them  with  tlie  greatelt  part  ct  the  hemp  they 
ufe  ;  they  iikewilc  receive  fome  Irom  Arrnron  ami  Navarro. 

The  wareii^ufcs  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fli(;cts  of  copper  ;  but  hitherto  they  are  all 
brouglit  from  Sweden  or  Tri  ^fle.  The  Sjianiards  do  not  yet  know  lunv  to  relme  cop- 
per well  enough  to  ufe  that  Irom  Mexico  in  bottoming  their  fliip".  Their  firlt  adoption 
of  this  I  raclice  was  at  th>.  heeinning  of  the  American  war.  A  few  years  ago  the  court 
cAahiifiied  flattiii;^.niiils  .;t  Ferrcd,  wliich  it  is  likely  are  not  yet  in  full  adivity.  It  is  a 
matter  of  aftojiillinurit  that  an  ii. volition  of  (o  much  utility  flioiild  not  have  been  fooncr 
adopted  in  a  country  ponofTiii;'  a  navy,  manuiadories  of  every  defcriptiun,  and  A  Icait 
the  outlines  of  all  the  ans.     'ihe  reafon  is  tluU  in  Spain  alinod  every  thing,  even  at 
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pi'efent,  proceeds  but  flowly,  that  the  moft  beneficial  innovations,  generally  badly  patro- 
nized, are  oftentimes  oppofed  with  ;''  the  obftinacy  of  prejudice,  with  all  the  bitternefs 
of  envy  ;  and  that  the  governnic-i  f  fees  its  power  limited  by  the  paflions  of  thofe 
who  ufurp  and  abufc  its  confidcnc.: 

In  fpite  of  thefe  obftacles  however,  modern  timevS  difplay  many  fuccefsfiil  plans  refulting 
from  the  perfeveramc  of  the  inventors,  and  the  dcfpotifm  of  neceflity.  The  work  of  Don- 
Thomas  Munoz  at  Cadiz  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  fame  port  exhibits  a  ftcond.  Little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  veffe's  of  war  were  neither  built  here  nor  refitted,  and 
when  it  was  fovmd  necefliiry  to  caretn  a  fhip,  it  vias  ufed  to  be  affedted  on  pontoons. 
M.  de  Valdis,  when  (ub-infpeclor  of  the  Canack,  recommended  the  plan  of  building  a 
dock;  and,  when  raifed  to  the  fitnation  of  minider  of  the  navy,  cauied  it  to  be  put  in 
execution.  The  nature  of  the  foil  lleined  to  render  the  projeft  impracticable.  It  is  a 
fort  of  clay  which  cafdy  gives  way,  feeniingly  participating  in  the  mobility  of  the  element 
which  furrounds  it,  and  with  which  it  is  faturated.  It  was  in  the  moft  elevated  part  of 
this  ground,  that  the  firft  bafon  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1785.  At  that  pe- 
riod I  faw  the  forcft  of  piles  driven,  upon  which  a  bed  of  ftone  was  to  be  laid  to  give 
the  bafon  a  folidity,  againll  which  every  thing  feemed  to  confpire.  The  engineers  who 
direfted  the  works  fcarcely  looked  for  fucceis  ;  their  purpofe  feemed  to  mset  new  obfta- 
cles daily.  Art  and  perfeverance  at  length  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  in  the 
year  1787,  inftead  of  one  bafon  at  the  Carraque,  there  were  two  for  the  building  of 
vcflels  of  fi.\ty  four  guns.  At  the  prefent  moment  there  are  three,  two  of  which  are  in 
full  adivity. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fchool  for  pilots  at  Cadiz,  a  naval 
acadetny,  and  a  very  fubftantial  obfervatory,  extremely  commodious  and  well  furniflied 
with  excellent  inftruments.  It  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  direftion  of  Don  Vicento 
Tufino,  lately  dead,  who  obferved  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  1769. 

It  is  farther  a  difficult  nutter  at  prefent  to  find  a  more  complete  eftablifliment  of  ma-, 
rines  than  that  at  Cadiz. 


Chap.  VII. — Details  relative  to  the  commerce  of  Cadiz. — Treatment  of  the  French  at  that 
port. — Privileges  enjoyed  by  foreigners. — Ncic  tariff'. — Smuggling. 

BUT  what  above  every  thing  clfe  eftabliffies  the  importance  of  Cadiz,  that  which  puts 
it  on  a  level  with  the  molt:  conliderable  cities  in  the  world,  is  the  immenfity  of  Its  com- 
merce. In  1795  it  could  boaft  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  proprietors  of  fliips, 
and  fix  hundred  and  feventy  commercial  firms,  without  including  retailers  or  fliopkecpcrs, 
or  the  French,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  city  in  confequence  of  the  vi-ar.  A 
further  idea  of  its  trade  may  be  gathered  from  a  know  ledge  of  tiie  number  of  veflels  of 
different  burthen  which  enter  at  its  port.  In  1776  tiiis  number  was  nine  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  comprizing  veff'elsof  all  nations,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fixty.five  were 
French. 

The  war  which  fuccccded  diminifhed  for  a  time  the  extent  of  our  relations  with  Ca- 
diz ;  but,  on  the  return  of  p;.ace,  it  appeared  rather  to  augment  than  decreafe.  For- 
merly no  velfels  belonging  to  our  nation  entered  Cadiz  from  any  port  of  Europe  north 
of  Cadiz.  Latterly  we  have  become  more  familiarized  with  the  northern  feas  ;  and 
many  of  our  ffiips  Iiave  been  difpatched  from  that  port  lor  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam, 
and  been  freighted  back  afterwards  for  Cadiz. 

The  relations  of  this  port  with  the  reft  of  Europe  in  1791  were  as  follows  :  one  thou-, 
fand  and  ten  veflels  entered  ;  of  which  180  were  Englifli ;   i;6  Spaniih  from  America; 
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162  Spanlfli  from  Europe  ;  1 16  French  only ;  104  Portuguezc;  go  Americans;  80 
Dutch;  41  Danifh ;  25  Swedifli ;  22  Ragufan ;  6  Genoefe  ;  2  Venetian;  i  Ham- 
burgher;   I  Ruflian;   1  Auftrian ;  and  1  Spanifh  from  Manilla. 

The  176  Spanifli  vcflels  f'-om  the  colonies  with  the  veflel  from  Manilla  brought  in 
gold  and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars,  and  plate  to  the  value  of  25,788,175  hard  dollars, 
equal  at  4s.  6d.  each  to  5,800,339!.  7s.  6d. 

The  trade  from  CaJiis  to  Spanifh  America  continued  at  that  period  to  be  very  con- 
fiderablc.  In  the  courfe  of  that  year  1791,  ^^5  veflcls  failed  thence  for  the  Weft  In- 
dian illands,  20  for  Vera  Cruz,  16  for  Montevideo,  7  for  Lima,  8  for  Honduras,  5  for 
Carthagena;  in  all  loy. 

The  French  ports  which  trade  to  Cadiz  are  Marfcilles^  ILivrc  de  Grace,  Rouent  Mor-- 
Inix,  St.  Malo,  Bayonnc,  Bourdcax,  Nantes,  and  St.  Valery.  The  gradation  in  which 
they  are  named  fliews  the  pre-eminence  of  the  tranfadions  of  the  dift'erent  towns  with 
this  port.  Before  the  Revolution,  which  will  occafion  more  than  one  modification  of 
our  relations  with  commercial  Spain,  Marfeilles  exported  to  Cadiz,  cominunibus  annis, 
various  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  1 2,000,000,  in  which  filk  and  gilt  works  formed 
the  principal  articles.  Woollen  goods  were  the  chief  exports  from  Rouen  and  Havre 
de  Grace.  Morlaix  and  St.  Malo  fliipped  linens,  which  was  alfo  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  trifling  adventures  from  Nantes.  From  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  little 
but  flour  and  bacon  was  expedited  ;  and  from  St.  Valery  cloths  of  the  manufacture  of 
Amiens  alone. 

The  foreign  houfcs  moft  numerous  at  Cadiz  belong  to  Irifli,  Flemings,  Genoefe,  and 
Germans  ;  of  the  latter,  the  chief  part  are  Hamburghers,  who  are  much  favoured  by 
ancient  treaties  with  Spain,  and  who,  of  quiet  manners  but  adventurous  and  perfever- 
ing,  are  addi^ed  to  all  branches  of  commerce.  They  made  a  good  ufe  of  their  pro- 
fits ;  having  eftabliflied  among  themfclvcs  a  fociety  for  the  relief  of  their  neceflitous 
countrymen. 

The  Englifli  and  French  have  the  fmallefl  number  of  eflabliflimcnts  at  Cadiz  of  any 
of  the  commercial  nations,  notwithftanding  which  the  extent  of  their  commerce  with 
this  city  is  very  confiderable.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  fifty  French  firms  at  Ca- 
diz, divided  into  five  clafTcs,  according  to  the  capital  they  employed  or  acknowledged. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  there  are  fomc  of  great  confequencc,  for  whom  Cadiz  is  as  it 
were  another  home,  but  who,  far  from  lofing  fight  of  their  native  home,  add  doubly  to 
the  wealth  of  their  country,  by  favouring  the  fale  of  its  produdions,  and  returning  after- 
wards with  the  rcfult  of  their  fpeculatioris  :  valuable  defcription  of  colonifts,  which  can- 
not be  bound  by  too  many  ties  to  their  country,  but  which  feem  of  late  years  to  have 
experienced  difcouragcment,  as  well  from  the  treatment  which  individuals  have  met 
vith,  the  veftige  of  which  has  not  altogether  been  ellaced  by  the  peace  of  1795,  as  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  native  merchants  towards  the  promotion  of  their  true  interefts, 
by  eflct^ing  for  thcmfelvcs,  what,  for  too  long  a  period,  they  faw  efteded  with  fuccefs 
by  foreigners. 

Befides  wholcfale  dealers,  there  were  at  Cadiz  about  thirty  French  fliopkecpers, 
which  with  the  former  made  up  a  nation,  an  objcQ  of  jcaloufy  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  frequently  pcrfccutcd  by  the  agents  of  government.  This  body  polfeflTed  its 
funds,  its  meetings,  and  prerogatives,  and  fometimcs  afl'emblcd  in  order  to  treat  of  the 
intereils  of  their  trade  under  the  aufpices  of  the  conful-general  of  their  country. 

Cadiz  contained  about  the  fame  number  of  French  milliners ;  and  at  Icaft  a  hundred 
artifans  of  difl"erent  profefllons. 

The 
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The  fpleen  which  the  court  of  Madrid  experienced  on  the  fcore  of  our  Revolution 
was,  even  at  tlie  beginning  of  it,  vented  on  the  heads  of  all  the  French  cftablifhed  at 
Cadiz  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  In  the  firft  place,  in  the  month  of  July  1791, 
all  foreigners,  without  particularly  dfifignating  the  French,  were  conflrained  to  take  an 
oath  of  cxclufive  fubniidion  to  the  fovcrci^n  of  the  country;  an  oath,  the  purport  of 
which  was  evidently  to  make  them  abjure  their  native  laud.  The  fchedule  which  en- 
forced this  law  obliged  them  to  renounce  all  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  as  foreigners^  and 
every  relation^  all  union  ■::  iih,  and  all  dcprudcncc  upon  /he  country  in  which  they  were  born  ; 
and  this  under  pain  oj  being  fcnt  to  thj  galleys,  of  being  ahf-Jutcly  banijhed  the  kingdom^  or  of 
conff cation  of  property.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  individiuds,  cr  the  nature  of  their  con- 
travention of  the  law.  Thus  much  for  f  Mvigiijrs  dor.iiciliattil  ia  Spain.  As  for  tra- 
vellers, known  under  the  title  oi  trail faintcs,  thcv  were  forbidden  to  remain  at  any  of 
the  royal  refidences,  or  to  cxercifc  in  any  part  cf  :!ic  kingdom  any  trade  or  prof ejfion  what^ 
focver.,  without  exprefs  allowance  from  court. 

A  meafure  fo  fevere  on  the  part  of  an  European  power  towards  civilized  nations  is 
almofl  unexampled.  One  would  have  conjedured  that  the  court  of  Morocco  and  its 
fatellites  had  been  traufported  to  Madrid.  Notwithilanding  this,  Charles  IV.  is  juft 
and  benevolent ;  and,  whatever  be  faid  of  him,  does  not  abhor  the  French.  But 
Charles  IV.,  the  inoft  tolerant  of  defpots,  had  Florida  Blanca  for  his  grand  vizier. 

The  publication  of  the  fchedule  excited  a  general  clamour.  Mofl  foreigners,  (particu- 
larly the  Englifli,  who  were  then  in  favour,  or  who  rather  at  that  time  were  dreaded, 
whillt  we  feemcd  by  no  means  an  objed  of  fear  ;)  mofl;  foreigners,  1  fay,  eafily  procured 
exemptions  and  favourable  hearing;  the  government  acted  with  rigour  only  towards 
the  real  enemies  againll  vvhicli  it  was  ilfued.     However,  when  put  in  torce,  it  feemed 
fo  much  encumbered  with  difficulties,  that  modifications  took  place  even  in  favour  of 
the  French.     Yet  many  fuffered  from  it.     Some  bent  before  the  blafl ;  but  the  greater 
part  did  not  paufe  between  the  lofs  of  fortune  or  their  country  ;  and  France  beheld  the 
return  of  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  efliinable  fugitives.     The  French  who  re- 
mained in  Spain,  either  from  the  refolution  made  of  confidering  them  as  tranfciintesf  or, 
from  their  b-coming  fuch  in  faft,  were  more  than  ever  fubjeft  to  the  ftriftelt  vigilance. 
Government  furiered  the  violation  of  treaties  to  their  injury,  and  pofhbly  encouraged 
fuch  infraftions,  prndifing  them  itfelf.     Moil;  of  the  privileges  of  the  French  were  dif- 
puted.     In  many  places,  particularly  at  Cadiz,  the  meeting's  of  their  nation  were  fuf- 
pended.     They  were,  it  is  true,  permitted  afterwards,  but  with  the  reftricUon  of  their 
being  held  in  prefence  of  the  governor  of  tlie  place  ;  a  reftridion  which  annulled  the 
grant.     French  merchants  were  in  this  precarious  fituation  in  Spain  when  our  Revolu- 
tion made  fuch  progrefs  as  became  alarming  to  the  neigbouring  itates.     The  throne  was 
overturned,  and  the  republic  proclaimed.  The  horizon  of  F.urope  became  more  and  more 
darkened,  and  already  the  thunder-cloud  of  war  feemed  ready  to  burft  over  Spain  ;  Count 
D'Araiula,  then  chief  minifter,  made  fomc  attempts  in  a  dignified,  perhaps  rugged  man- 
nc,  to  avert  the  dorm.  His  young  fuccellor,  without  profeiling  fimilar  principles,  yet  in- 
herited his  pacific  difpofition.  At  that  time  I  thought  him  fincere,  and  fince  then  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  his  being  io.    In  a  few  weeks  I  was  fatisfied  of  his  fincerity.     An  eri- 
gagenunt  to  remain  neutral  was  already  drawn  out,  agreed  to,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  figned,  when  that  head  was  fevered  which  could  not  but  be  dear  to  the  court  of 
Madrid.    All  negociation  inihuitly  ceafed.     I  quitted  the  country  without  taking  leave, 
but,  before  my  departure,  recommended  the  French  whom  I  left  behind,  if  not  t.i  the 
benevolence,  yet  to  the  juflice  of  the  Spanifli  monarch  j  and  received  the  molt  fatis- 
iadory  reply. 

vol  .V.  4  £  I  did 
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I  did  not  -apprehend  that  I  (hould  fcarcely  have  crofled  the  Pyrenees,  before  «ny 
countrymen  would  experience  one  of  the  mod  violent  perfecutions  that  niitional  ani- 
mofity  has  ever  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  even  befure  the  declaration  of  war, 
they  received  orders  to  leave  Spain  immediately  ;  not  giving  them  even  time  to  adjult 
their  affairs;  that  many  were  not  able  to  bring  away  their  cloafKs  ;  that  all  their  pro- 
perty,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  and  all  the  merchandize  in  their  warthoiilcs  was  Icquel- 
trated  ;  and  that  for  feveral  weeks  the  ports  of  Spain  were  full  of  Frenchmen,  pro- 
fcribed  by  orders,  dragged  from  a  monarch  as  jull  as  he  is  huniane. 

A  council  was  created  under  the  tide  of  Junta  de  Repr'tfalnts^  diftinf^ly  charged  with 
all  that  related  to  the  fequellration  of  the  property  of  thel'Vcnch  exiles,  an.]  thi;  Indem- 
nities to  taken  upon  it  by  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  fchLtiule  which  e(laoiifl)ed  iliis 
council  it  was  argued,  in  order  to  pailiati.  the  Rrangcncls  o'  the  pio(..\dJiij],  that  the 
fame  meaiurc  had  feveral  times  betn  adopted  /;.'  the  Injl  coitury  u-on  JmiL  r  oicnfwits. 
But  let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  thefe  tranfitory  injuries  of  rage  ani  jia')atif:ifm.  1  Ihall 
not  fay  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  victory  ;  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  a  lincere  re- 
ftoration  of  concord  ought  to  commit  them  to  oblivion.  Now  that  Spaiii  kin/vs  h«.r 
real  enemies,  and  her  necelTary  friends,  (he  will  not  rtftrid  her  jultice  to  the  limple  rc- 
ftitution  of  fhtir  invaded  properties.  Let  us  hope  that,  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
ctufion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  fo  often  demanded,  fo  long  expedled,  and  the  proniife 
of  which  is  repeated  in  our  laft  treaty  of  alliance,  the  I'Vench  will  find  no  longer  in  her 
the  jealous  and  malevolentdemeanor  of  arival,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  rcfped  which 
is  due  to  an  intimate  ally,  and  be  again  invefted  with  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges.     Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  arc  thefe  p'-'tvilcges. 

Thty  are  of  long  (landing,  and  formal ;  they  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
famous  family  conjpaft,  now  btcome  a  national  compafl.  They  have  ncverthekls been, 
(let  us  declare  it,  void  of  fpleen,  if  u  be  po(rjble,)  they  have  ncverthelefs  been  fcanda- 
loully  infringed  in  almofl  every  inflance. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  privileges  are  not  exclufively  enjoyed  by  the  French.  They 
take  their  date  from  that  period  at  which  the  inertia  of  Spain  made  it  necetl'ary  to  call 
in  the  afliftance  of  the  capitals  and  induftry  of  foreigners,  and  attach  them  to  its  fea-ports 
by  treaties  which  then  were  reciprocally  advantageous,  but  which  have  become  other- 
wife  now  that  her  drowfy  fit  no  more  continues. 

The  mod  ancii  nt  of  thefe  treaties  was  that  of  \  647  with  the  Hanfcatic  towns.  This 
fcrved  as  a  inodt-l  for  thole  fincc  made  with  theEnglifh,  Dutch,  and  French.  It  grants 
licence  to  the  mcrch:  i>:i.  of  thofe  different  nations  to  tlhiblifli  commercial  firms  in  Spanifli 
ports ;  and  to  r<.fide  there  under  the  projection  of  their  confuls  in  fonie  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  fovcroign,  to  form  a  nation,  to  have  a  feparate  tribunal  for  the  decifion 
of  difputes  relative  to  annniorcial  matter?,  &c. 

To  thefe  privileges  the  family  compad,  concluded  at  an  epoch  at  which  the  two  mo* 
narchs  of  Franco  and  Spain,  without  having  ever  feen  each  other,  were  animated  with  the 
moft  tender  mutvial  attachment,  and  at  a  time  that  the  policy  of  the  moment  prefcribed  the 
ftrengthening  of  thofe  ties,  this  family  compact  added  to  thefe  privileges  fome  peculiar 
to  the  French.  Among  other  (lipulations,  it  covenanted  not  only  that  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  (hould  be  treated  equally  with  the  mod  favoured  nations  in  the  two  countries^ 
but  alfo  that  the  fubjedsof  the  one  king  upon  tlie  territory  of  the  other  fhould  be  looked 
upon  as  natives,  as  far  as  rcgaided  any  right  of  importation  or  exportation,  and  enjoy 
equal  facilities  in  trading,  &c. 

In  pradice,  thefe  privileges  common  to  moR  foreipncrs  are  often  nugatory  ;  but, 
even  before  the  French  Revolution,  they  were  with  ncne  more  frequently  let  at  naught 

than 
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liian  with  the  French,  owing  to  their  poflfefling  more  than  other  foreigners  that  fpecies 
of  induflry  which  is  importunate,  and  that  marked  fuccefs  which  awakens  jealoufy ; 
owing  to  Spain,  ever  fince  (he  has  been  occupied  in  the  reftoration  of  her  manufa£tures, 
confidering  them  as  formidable  rivals ;  owing  to  the  French  poffeffing  an  unconquerable 
difpofition,  and  a  fingular  aptitude  to  fmuggling ;  and,  laftly,  owing  to  the  fame  cuftom 
exifting  between  governments  as  individuals,  of  referving  their  fits  of  fpleen  for  their  belt 
friends,  while  their  politcnefs  and  attention  are  (hewn  to  fuch  as  are  but  indifferent  to 
them,  or  vvhofe  intoreft  they  are  defirous  to  fecure. 

Thus,  while  Englifli  flups  which,  according  to  treaty,  fhould  be  fearched  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  ports  of  Spain,  frequently  elude  this  formality  altogether,  or  are  fubjeft  to 
very  flight  examination,  thofe  of  the  French  arc  minutely  vifited ;  nay,  oftentimes  are 
fiibjcdcd  to  a  repetition  of  fearch  at  their  own  expence,  upon  the  flightefl:  fufpicion  of 
•any  thing  contraband  on  board. 

Thus,  notwithfianding  by  tlic  fame  treaty'no  fearch  was  to  take  place,  except  in  pre. 
fence  of  the  conful  of  our  nation,  our  veflels  were  often  vifited  unexpedledly,  and  fome* 
times  without  any  notice  bc;iug  given. 

Thus,  although  the  family  compact  exprefles  in  formal  terms,  that  the  French,  in 
matters  of  ti  ado,  fliould  be  trratetl  on  a  par  with  Spaniards  themfelves,  this  has  almod 
conftantly  been  demanded  without  fuccefs,  when  our  captains  of  fhips  have  been  defirous 
of  bringing  ladings  of  wine  and  coin  coaftwifc  from  one  port  to  another  in  Spain. 
Certain  convention:;  made  pofterior  to  this  paft,  and  defigncd  to  explain  obfcure  paffagcs, 
left  room  for  further  litigation.  Of  this  the  fmuggling  of  piaftres  in  particular  has  be- 
come a  very  fuiitful  fource.  From  an  ambiguous  paffage  in  the  convention  of  1774,  it 
was  contended  that  the  treatment  to  be  ufcd  towards  our  captains  of  (hips,  on  board  of 
which  piaUres  were  fmuggled,  (hould  be  the  fame  as  towards  nations  found  guilty  of 
contraband  j  that  is  to  fay,  not  only  that  the  piaftres  became  forfeited,  with  the  (hip,  and 
remainder  of  the  cargo,  but  the  captain  alfo  became  liable  to  imprifonment }  fo  that  we 
wore  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  rigorous  punilhment  to  which  they 
arc  liable  alone. 

The  two  governments  at  length  perceived  the  neceflity  of  introducing  more  clear* 
ncfs  into  fomc  of  the  (lipulations  relating  to  our  commerce  ;  and,  on  the  24th  Decem- 
ber 1 786,  they  concluded  a  new  convention,  wherein  every  thing  relaive  to  contraband 
is  diftindly  explained,  and  which  limits  the  penalty  upon  detection  to  the  fimple  for- 
feiture of  the  articles  fmuggled. 

This  convention,  embracing  no  other  objefts  than  what  bore  reference  to  fmuggling, 
the  fearch  of  veflTels,  and  fome  other  objeds  of  minor  importance,  it  leaves  room  to 
wilh  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  may  become  a  principal  fource  of  future  prof- 
perity  to  our  countr)'. 

This  treaty  becomes  fo  much  the  more  necefTary,  from  the  Spanifh  government 
having  made  many  violent  attacks  on  our  commerce ;  with  a  view  fometimes  of  en- 
creafing  the  revenue,  and  at  others  of  promoting  the  trade,  and  induftrious  habits  of  its 
own  population.     The  principal  of  thefe  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  enumerate. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  privileges  of  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen 
were  difputcd  under  pretext  that  thay  were  not  fimply  travellers,  tranfetintes ;  but  had 
become  domiciliated,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  treated  as  Spanifh  fubjetls.  In  1720 
there  even  appeared  a  fchedule,  which  circumfcrihed  with  numerous  reftriftions  the 
quality  of  tranfeimies,  (the  only  one  which  Spain,  wearied  with  claims  refpecling  foreign 
privileges,  was  any  longer  willing  to  allow;)  numerous  claims,  arbitrary,  and  fome- 
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times  contradictory  decifions,  and  an  uncertainty  among  all  foreigners,  fuch  were  the 
confcquonces  of  this  ambiguity. 

In  1779,  upon  the  roprcfentations  of  many  corporations  animated  with  the  laudablo 
defire  oi  reviving  indullry  in  their  country,  and  of  bnnifhiiig  flothaiid  mifery,  govern- 
ment put  in  force  anew  an  ordinance  of  the  reii!;n  of  Philip  IV.,  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  M%aori:s  complcitcd ;  vague  exprclTion,  to  wliicli  the  cullom-houfe  officers 
applied  thomoft  vexatious  interpretation.  In  1782,  always  under  pretence  of  fecuring 
the  prolperity  of  the  Spanifli  tuanufadurcs,  particularly  that  of  filk,  Spain  made  a  new 
tarif  (Aramd\  which  confidcrably  au};mKntcd  the  duties  payable  on  moll  of  our  nia- 
nutaftures  of  luxury,  and  abfolutely  prohibited  a  groat  number.  This  tarif,  and  tliofe 
prohibitions,  were  lo  vaguely  cxprelled,  that  thev  left  a  wide  margin  to  the  malevolent 
caprice  of  the  cuftoms'  oflicers.  Hence  the  rilks  which  our  manufadurers  ran  in  ex- 
pediiiiig,  andeur  nu  rchaiits  refidcnt  in  Spain  in  ordering  goods,  which,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Spanilh  tultonvhoufes,  were  either  detained  to  await  the  deciiion  of  go- 
vernment, or  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  Hence  the  failure  of  fpcculations,  hence  reite- 
rated cLiiins  to  which  the  Sjiiuiifli  governinc.'it  did  jullice  rarely. 

Some  comparifons  between  the  tarif  of  1770  and  178^  will  fuiiice  to  fliow  the  enor- 
mity of  the  encreafe  of  duties. 

Plain,  ftripcd,  and  figured  ribbon,  were  taxed  at  240  maravedies  per  lb.  They^ 
were  augmented  to  1530  gold  fpotted  gauzes,  were  taxed  at  48  maravedies  per  vara  j 
and  gauzes  with  filver  flowers  at  102.  The  tarif  of  17S2  railed  the  leaft  to  153  mara- 
vedies, and  fome  to  6 1 2  maravedies  per  vara. 

Difierent  fluifs,  which  embroidered  with  circles  of  fpangles  coft  no  more  at  the  ma- 
nufactory than  30  livres  per  vara,  were  i'uhjecled  by  the  taril  to  a  duty  of  96  rials,  or 
24  livres  per  vara.  Had  not  thefe  impofitions  a  tendency  to  prohibit  them  entirely, 
or  at  leaft  to  encourage  their  fraudulent  introduclion  ? 

Twenty  other  funilar  examples  of  malevolence,  or  fifcal  avidity  might  be  cited. 
Spain  did  not  confme  hcrlclf  to  thefe  injurious  meafures,  (he  appeared  more  in- 
clined to  annihilate  our  manufactories,  than  to  encouiage  her  own.     By  a  private  ar- 
rangement in  1698  with  Eminente,  at  that  period  farmer  of  the  cuftom  dues  at  Cadiz, 
we  payed  but  very  moderate  duties  upon  the  importation  of  linen  from  Brittany ;  which 
fervcd  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  thofe  of  Silefia,  lefs  perfect,  but  at  the  fame  time 
cheaper  than  ours,  :  nd  on  that  account  more  attractive.     The  confequence  was,  that 
fome  of  our  linens   paid  no  more  than  5]  per  cent,  on  their  value,  whereas  thofe  of 
Silefia,  of  equal  quality,  paid  from  10  to  12.     AVe  quietly  enjoyed  this  conceflion,  pre- 
carious it  is  true   on  account  cf  our  having  ncgledod  to  convert  it  into  a  right  by  having 
it  inferted  in  our  dili.  rent  treaties  with  Spain.  We  had  little  reafon  to  exped  at  the  clofe  of 
a  war  in  which  we  had  been  allied,  and  which  ought  to  have  drawn  more  ciofely  the  knot  by 
which  we  were  united,  to  be  deprived  in  1 7!>  ^of  a  favour  which  gave  encouragement  toone 
of  our  moil  confiderable  brandies  of  indullry,  and  placed  ours  upon  a  level  with  all  other 
foreign  linens.  We  have  frequently  complained  of  this  innovation,  but  conftantly  in  vain. 
Ttie  farif  of  1782,  however,  increafed  the  duty  of  importation  on  all  foreign  mer- 
eilandize  ;  they  have  bei  n  afterwards  fo  much  augmented  !  y  different  impofitions,  that 
fome  articles  upon  their  Jntrodut!:lion  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  pay  as  much  as  from 
80  to  qo  per  cerit. ;  and  none  lefs  than  30.     Since  tlie  treaty  of  peace  at  Bade,  fome 
abatement  lioni  this  exceflive  rile  on  the  taxes,  has  been  made  in  our  favour,  but  wc 
have  yet  much   to  obtain.     The  tarif  of  1783,  even  as  it  Hands  at  prefent,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  ready  fale  of  the  produce  of  our  manufadtories,  and  it  is  upon 
them  priiicipally  tliat  certain  regulations  made  pofterior  to  this  tarif  profs  heavily. 
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At  firft  the  exportation  of  ail  foreign  oloth  to  Spanifli  America  was  prohibited,  as 
if  the  manufaftnric's  of  Spain  wore  competent  to  its  fupply.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
prohibition  was  fliortiy  kit.  It  was  modificJ  by  a  regulation  which  allowed  a  third 
p/irt  of  the  cloili  ;  vportcd  by  every  veffd,  to  be  of  foreign  manuf;i£l:ure ;  a  meafure 
infufficient  ;i!ul  In queiitly  eluded  both  through  intereft  and  neccflity.  It  is  confe- 
quL'ntly  a  f(;cuiu1  fourcc  of  fraud  and  litigation. 

In  1789  Spain  lliut  out  from  exportation  to  her  Weft  Indies,  all  (lockings,  under- 
ftockings,  and  ribbons  of  foreign  manufafturc  without  exception,  &c.  &c.  The  fame 
year,  tardy  reHedtion  caufed  an  exception  to  be  made  in  favour  uf  thread  (lockings, 
provided  tliat  th^y  funr  d  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  cargo  of  that  defcription,  on 
boanl  each  ihip  djfliiied  for  the  Well  Indies;  a  refhidion  which  rendered  the  excep- 
tion iuigatory. 

Aj.uiitadiircrs  of  hats  in  foreign  countries  have  alfo  fufFered  materially  from  the 
pn  liii  ti  ry  regime  of  Sp.iin.  Their  importation  into  Madrid  is  rigoroufly  interdided 
and  cxi  ;  ting  callor  hats  all  others  are  excluded  from  their  American  trade,  and  laftly 
filk  (lockings  aro  a  principal  ohjetl  of  their  prohibition.  All  finilh  white  filk  llockings 
are  (hut  out  from  her  coloiiies,  and  even  from  the  capital,  but  it  is  well  underdood  that 
the  Cataluns  find  an  advantage  in  introducing  our  llockings,  to  which  they  apply  the 
marks  of  their  different  numut".icl:ories. 

For  a  long  time  our  manufactories  oi'Langucdoc,  of  Nifmes  particularly,  had  been  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  furnidi  the  ladies  of  Peru  with  llockings.  For  this  they  had  looms  con- 
ftruded  on  purpofe,  in  which  they  v\orked  their  llockings  with  broad  clocks,  embroi- 
dered in  different  colours ;  but  the  Spaniards  imagined  thomfelves  competent  to  the 
Jupplyof  the  Peruvian  ladies  according  to  their  talle.  They  fet  up  fimilar  looms  for 
the  manufadure  of  llockings,  and  flattered  thomfelves  at  fird  with  rivalling,  afterwards 
of  entirely  lupplanting,  our  manufadurcrs ;  when  all  at  once  their  government  abfo- 
lutely  prohibited  the  admifllon  of  our  Peruvian  llockings.  Our  manufadurers  of  Nif- 
mes thus  found  themfclves  overllockcd  with  an  article  which  had  no  other  market  than 
Peru.  They  had  even  fliipped  a  large  cargo  for  Cadiz,  which  was  thrown  on  their 
hands.  In  vain,  in  1792,  did  they  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  Spain.  They  reprefented 
the  immeiifo  lofs  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Their  (latement  (hared  the  dis- 
favour with  which  at  that  period  we  began  to  be  treated.  At  the  in^hmt  of  the  rup- 
ture there  were  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  dozens  of  thofe  (lockings  in  a  (late  of 
Jequcllration  in  the  cullom-houfe  at  Cadiz. 

It  will  be  worthy  the  equity  of  the  Spanifli  government,  it  will  but  be  cnnfonant  with 
the  good  intelligence  fubtifling  b  ween  the  two  nations,  now  more  clofely  allied  than 
over,  to  inrcrdirt  nuituaily,  for  ■  >  future,  fuch  prohibitory  regulations ;  lince  taking 
thofe  by  lurprife,  on  whom  th  injury  falls,  it  may  eventually  occalion  thdr  ruin. 
Doubtlcfs  every  government  has  the  right  to  exert  all  its  means  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  commerce  and  the  induftry  of  its  fubjccls;  but  where  wifdom  marks  their  con- 
duft,  they  r.frain  from  th'  fe  I'uddcn  meafurcs  which  carry  the  appearance  of  perfidy, 
and  the  infallible  confeqi'  nces  of  which  are  the  alienation  of  the  confidence  of  all 
ccniniorcial  nations,  and  :  le  furnilhing  aliment  and  cxcufe  for  fmuggling. 

Smuggling,  the  name  i  i  which  alone  excites  alarm  in  the  Spanifli  government,  has 
no  wider  field  for  its  exertions  than  that  afforded  by  the  port  of  Cadiz.  It  becomes 
iiaturalized  in  every  part  where  prohibitions  are  numerous;  the  temptations  to  break 
through  thcni,  frequent  and  highly  fcduclive,  particularly  where  the  profits  which  relult 
from  contraband  are  fullici  .ntly  large  to  bear  the  fluiring  of  them,  with  thofe  who 
being  but  meanly  paid  for  preventing  it,  gain  much  more  by  connivance  with  thefmug- 
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pier.  Hence  in  genej'al  it  has  no  aj^cnts  more  aftive  or  more  faithful  than  the  under- 
Wrappers  of  the  cuflom-hou(e.  That  of  C;u!iz  is  under  the  dircflion  of  an  adminif- 
trator,  who  in  general  is  very  fevere.  Not  fo  much  can  always  be  faid  of  the  eight 
infpedtors,  or  Vi/fas,  N*ho  are  fubfervicnt  to  him,  and  whofe  function  it  is  to  examine 
all  merchandize  that  is  imported  or  exported,  to  value  them,  and  tax  them  according 
to  this  valuation.  One  readily  conceives,  how  arbitrary  all  thefe  operations  mud  be, 
one  knows  the  abundant  rcfourccs  of  fraud,  efpttia'Iy  where  its  infpc^ors  arc  accom- 
plices. All  the  tax  makers  of  Europe  may  take  a  ufcful  lcfll>n  in  this  relpcd  from 
Cadiz.  The  rigour  of  the  adminillrator  is  intftlclual  .ij;aiiiU  th-.-  n.ralauems  of  fo  many 
agents  confpiring  againft  him.  In  1785  this  place  was  occujjitd  by  a  man  as  rigorous 
zs  \irluouSy  Don  Fraiid/co  Va/Ljo.  The  abufes  of  which  he  complained,  but  did  not 
reprefs,  occafioncd  the  deputation  of  a  purguory  comn.iflion.  The  avidity  and  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  clerks  of  the  revenue  were  punim.d  ;  ;ind  the  cvif^om-huule  of  Cadiz 
uas  regenerated.  Every  thing  was  to  aflTume  its  due  order.  Smuggling  was  at  its 
laft  gal'p,  expiring  beneath  the  lafli  of  authority,  and  tlie  Argus-care  of  vigilance. 
Thele  brilliant  ideas,  however,  were  fallacious ;  fliorily  after  WiHcjo  was  replaced  by  Den 
Jorge  Francifco  E/lada^  a  dill  more  rigid  director,  if  fuch  could  be,  than  was  his 
predeceflbr.  But  fmuggling  is  a  plant  which  takes  Inch  deep  root  in  the  Ibil  in  which 
it  is  naturalized,  that  although  it  be  lopped,  nay  felled  both  branch  and  flem,  its  root 
vHl  yet  give  fuckers.  The  fmiiggler  keeps  at  a  diilance,  and  conceal;*  himfjf  at  the 
critical  period.  As  loon  as  it  be  pafled,  intereft  takes  up  anew  her  accultomed  habits, 
and  cupidity  refumes  its  audacity.  In  fpite  of  the  rigid  Eilada  ;  this  was  the  condition 
of  fmuggling  in  1793. 

If  fince  then  it  be  dimlniflied,  it  is  owing  to  their  being  kfs  opportunities  for  its 
manifeflation.  The  long  refidence  of  one  of  our  fquadrons  at  Cadiz,  could  not  fail 
to  nourifti  it ;  but  it  profpers  highly  only  when  commerce  is  in  its  full  adivity,  and  the 
trade  of  Cadiz  fuffered  greatly  from  the  war  with  us.  It  fuffi-rcd  Hill  more  fi om  that 
with  England,  but  it  is  about  to  refume  its  ancient  cxtenfion,  and  contraband  to  make 
up  for  loll  lime. 

Cadiz  is  indifputably  the  mofl  opulent  and  the  handfomefl  city  in  Spain.  Notwlth- 
flanding  it  be  circumbfcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  by  its  pofjtion  as  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
enlarged,  its  population  in  1800  was  75,000.  'i'he  horrible  epidttny  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  year  diminifhed  it  a  fifth  part.  In  order  to  find  (belter  for  fo  large  a  number  of 
people  upon  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  thry  have  been  obliged  to  be  great  oeconomifls  of  their 
ground  :  hence  all  the  ftreets  of  Cadiz,  with  the  exception  of  La  calk  ancha,  are  iiar- 
row,  and  generally  dark,  owing  t(j  the  great  height  of  the  houfes ;  but  the  city  is  reuiaik- 
ably  clean,  w  II  paved,  well  lighted,  and  ornamented  with  hand!oine  ramparts,  which 
ferve  for  promenades.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  lea  renders  the  heat  hi  re  much 
more  tolerable  than  at  Madriil. 

The  warehoufe  of  the  wealth  of  both  worlds,  Cadiz  abounds  in  almofl  every  thing. 
Excepting  water,  all  the  requifites  of  life  are  here  to  be  found;  and  all  its  anuife- 
ments  at  the  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  verdant  meadows,  and  well  cultivatrd  land. 
Thofe  amuferaents,  however,  which  are  the  refiilt  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  mi^ht  here 
be  fought  in  vain  ;  enjoyment,  in  the  mofl  rigorous  fenfe  of  the  word,  abfcrbs  here  all 
the  faculties;  and  calcu'ation,all  th^fe  of  the  uiiderflanding.  The  one  fpcaks  for  itfcif  and 
iinds  its  apology  in  the  climate.  The  otht r  is  the  refult  of  a  concuireiicc  of  liicuui- 
itances  to  which  Cad  z  princij  ally  owes  iis  .m^)ortance  ai.d  po'^p.rity. 
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Chap.  VlU.—InJu/iry  of  Cadiz  and  its  nd^hbourhood. — On  its  linens.  — Its  fait  pit;.  — 
Of  t/je  biiy  of  Cadiz. —  l\  cad  from  Cadiz  to  Chiclaiw  ;  from  Chiclav.e  to  JUgcJiras.—-' 
Obfervations  on  agriculturt;  in  Spain. 

ALTHOUGH  commerce  cither  legitimate  or  fraudulent  abforb  almoft  all  the  capi- 
tal and  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhoood,  yet  are  not  ma< 
nufaclures  entirely  negledled.  At  Cadiz  there  is  a  fcore  of  looms  for  ribbons  and  filk 
netting,  which  arc  I'eMom  at  work,  but  which  have  an  immenfe  fale  of  their  pretended 
produce.  It  will  be  guefTed  tliat  the  chief  occupation  of  thcfe  manufacturers  is  that  of 
affixing  their  niark  to  foreign  goods.  Thus  it  is  as  well  that  (lockings  from  Nifraes  are 
ihipped  as  Spanifh  manufafturcs  for  their  Weft  Indies. 

At  Port  St.  Mai  y  at  ihe  ifle  of  Leon,  at  Xeres  there  are  manufactories  of  ftalned 
linens  which  have  niaue  great  progrefs  for  feveral  years  back.  Thefe  linens  and  thofe  of 
Catalonia  are  the  only  ones  allowed  to  be  exported  to  America;  a  judgment  of  the 
extent  of  fnuiggling  in  this  article  may,  however,  be  readily  formed  from  a  compa- 
rifon  of  the  quantity  fent  to  America  witn  the  whole  thel'e  looms  are  capable  of  fur- 
nifhing. 

At  Port  St.  Mary  there  is  a  wax  bleaching  houfe,  through  which  all  foreign  wax 
intended  for  America  is  obliged  to  pafs.  But  its  intervention  is  almofl  always  eluded 
by  the  payment  of  the  two  ducats  per  lb.,  which  is  its  demand  for  bleaching. 

The  Spaniards  were  once  on  the  eve  of  producing  at  the  Havannah  all  the  wax  re- 
quifite  for  the  confumption  of  their  colonies.  Upon  the  cefllon  of  the  Floridas  to  the 
Englilh  in  j  763,  fome  Spanilh  colonifts  who  withdrew  to  Cuba  carried  with  them  a 
number  of  hives.  The  bees  encreafed  prodigioufly  in  this  new  country  to  which  they 
had  fled  as  I  may  fay  for  refuge  from  the  conquerors ;  like  tribes  among  men,  who 
cfcaping  from  perfecution  leave  their  native  foil,  and  bear  with  them  away  their  riches 
and  their  arts.  But  in  the  planters  of  the  Havannah  they  found  new  perfecutors. 
Intimidated  by  the  lofs  their  fugar  plantations  experienced  from  thefe  new  guefts,  they 
kindled  fires  to  drive  them  away.  This  fcheme  fucceeded  fo  well  that  Cuba,  forfaken 
by  the  bees,  could  no  longer  fupply  any  honey,  and  Spanifh  America  was  again  obliged 
to  rc-'w  for  her  confumption  the  wax  of  Barbary,  of  Poland,  and  Hanover. 

It  will  be  aflvcd  if  any  fcnfible  diminution  of  the  trade  of  Cadiz  has  taken  place 
fince  1780,  as  was  predicted  by  the  jealous  fplecn  of  its  inhabitants?  There  has  not. 
Thefe  predictions  did  not  then  wear  the  appearance  of  likelihood.  Cadiz  is  fo  well 
iituated,  fo  rich,  has  fuch  fixed  pofleflion  of  the  trade  to  the  Spanifli  Indies,  that  for 
;i  Lngth  of  time  to  come  fhe  may  brave  the  competition  of  any  other  port.  Never- 
thtiofs,  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Catalonia  and  Valentia  has  been  of  n>aterial  advan- 
tage to  them,  particularly  in  1789.  Government  a  little  previous  had  made  a  regula- 
tion, that  of  every  veiTel  failing  for  America,  national  merchandiza  lliould  form  at 
kail  a  third  part  of  the  cargo.  Thefe  ports  were  enabled  to  ihip  wines,  brandies,  filks 
and  ftained  linens,  and  in  thefe  article^  feemed  to  vie  »ith  Cadiz.  But  the  manufac- 
tories of  Catalonia  and  Valentia,  not  being  coinpeten;:  to  repeat  fuch  confiderable  fales, 
nor  able  to  ;;ive  fuch  long  credits,  or  fo  eafily  to  wait  for  returns,  as  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz,  w  hofe  means  are  equal  to  their  extent  of  trade ;  they  foon  regained  poffef. 
fion  of  their  original  fuperiority. 

One  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  export  to  Indb,  and  that  on  which  the 
profit  is  moft  fecurc,  is  foreign  linens. 
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They  confifl  of,  and  almoft  cxclufivcly,  thofo  of  Brittany,  Silcfi.i,  anil  IrvlanJ.  In 
1787  and  1733  it  was  noticed  that  the  dcniaiul  for  thole  of  Hrittany  had  ratiur  in- 
creaiod  than  iliminifhed,  yet  in  a  finallcr  degree  than  thole  of  Sdjfia.  The  exportation 
of  thofo  of  Ireland,  tiie  price  of  which  is  Ivjtwcen  that  of  the  two  others,  is  of  l:vto  years 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  liriiidi  government.  Oins  mainf.iinetl  thcn-'!'.lvos  only  bv 
their  fuperior  quality  ;  but  even  in  tl)is  refpt  d  they  fnul  a  lonnidiible  rival  in  thul'j  of 
Silefia,  which  are  recently  greatly  improved. 

The  importance  of  the  linen  trade  to  CaJiz  may  be  judged  by  the  tables  of  its  ex- 
portation of  foreign  merch  luiize  in  the  years  1791  and  1792. 

The  whole  fum  of  its  exports  of  this  defcriprion  being  if)4  millions  of  rials,  thu  ar- 
ticle of  foreign  fiiks  amounted  to  from  8  to  9  millions  of  rii-ls ;  wool'rn  goods  to  from 
22  to  23  million:^  ;  and  the  article  of  linen  alone  10  iipwaids  of  100  tnillions. 

At  that  period,  the  value  of  national  mcrchaiidi/.e  exported  was  net  equal  to  that  of 
foreign,  but  by  degrees  it  has  come  very  near  to  it.  In  1790  it  fcarcely  exceeded  103 
Tnillions  of  rials,  (n  1791  and  1793  it  was  from  i  15  to  120  million;; ;  of  thi-  above  60 
niillionsconfiflcdoffilk  articles  ;  nearly  16  millions  of  woollen  coeds;  and  lioni  y  to 
18  millions  of  linens.  In  1792  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome  that  Spain  was  enabled  to  an- 
fwcr  the  demand  of  its  colonies  for  fine  and  fecond  cloths,  but  not  for  that  ,t  an  inte- 
rior quality.  At  this  epoch  her  importation  of  foreign  filk  ainount(  1  U'  from  24  to  2^ 
millions  of  rials. 

But  at  once  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Cadiz,  it  may  be  fulTi- 
cient  to  (late  that  in  the  war  1792  its  exports  to  the  colonies  alone  amounted  to  37-) 
millions  of  rials,  and  its  returns  thence  to  more  than  700  millions  I 

The  cxiflence  of  funds  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  immrnfe  bufinefs,  will  of 
itfelf  fccure  to  Cadiz  for  a  length  oi  time  to  come  the  enjoyment  of  tnercanrile  prof. 
peril  y. 

The  manufaflure  of  fait  is  the  mofl  intcrefting  branch  of  induflry  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.  The  falt-pits  encompafs  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  the  Puntal  to  Port  St.  Mary. 
This  is  iiiCir  manner  of  w  orking  them. 

In  the  firft ;  lace,  fea  water  is  introduced, by  means  ofa  littlefluice,  ii.ioa  large  bafon, 
cut  into  wide  cinals  of  equal  depth.  It  remains  there  a  certain  time,  during  which  its 
lighter  parts  evaporate  fiom  the  heat  of  the  fun.  From  this  fird  refcrvoir  it  runs  into 
other  canals  not  quite  fo  deep,  where  it  is  further  volatilized.  The  corrofivc  quality 
of  the  water  remaining  is  fo  great,  that  the  workmen  can  no  longer  remain  with  their 
feet  uncovered  without  having  them  burned  as  if  dipped  in  aquafortis.  The  water,  in 
this  date,  is  let  into  a  long  and  narrow  canal,  which  runs  by  the  fide  of  a  fquare  fpace, 
divided  into  quadrangular  compartments.  From  this  canal,  where  it  is  anew  expofed 
to  the  action  of  the  fun,  it  is  thrown  with  fcoops  into  fmall  balbns  where  it  receives  the 
lafl  heating,  while  the  workmen  c  iitinually  (tir  it  with  long  rakes.  The  fedimcnt  it 
depofes  becomes  as  hard  as  (lone,  if  it  be  fullered  to  affume  that  confidence,  and  the 
workmen  are  conflantly  employed  in  detaching,  taking  it  out,  and  pounding  it.  'I'his 
contiimed  agitation  railes  a  white  fcum  to  the  f^urfac?,  which  is  carcfi.'!  taken  off,  and 
which  produces  a  much  whiter,  but  a  weaker  fait  than  the  fedi'uenf.  1  he  rell  is  laid 
in  great  heaps  in  the  open  air.  The  neccifary  quantity  for  the  King's  fait  magazines  is 
taken  from  thefc  heaps,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  pialtres  the  /tiji  of  two  hogf- 
heads ;  but  it  is  fold  again  at  a  hur.drcd  and  twenty  piadres  to  all  iiulividuals  except 
fifliermeii,  who  have  it  cheaper.  Tiie  "  It  maiiufachirers  difpofe  of  what  remains  as 
they  pleafe;  and  as  the  rains  of  the  autuiv  'hrcaten  them  with  confiderable  wade,  they 
Jo.^c  no  time  in  felling.     Tlie  nations  ^  }n,a  ,  .;whafe  it  are  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
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England,  and  particularly  Portugal.  The  cargoes  fliippcd  by  thePortuguofc  are  moflly 
fent  to  the  coaits  of  Galicia  and  Afturia,  wlicre  thus  commodity  is  wanted,  and  which 
they  have  lon^j;  had  an  exclufive  privilege  of  furni.  liiig  with  their  own  fait.  The  fiflier- 
men  from  Saint  Malo,  Dieppe,  find  Granville  fomctiiiies  go  to  the  bay  of  Cadiz  to  take 
in  cargoes  of  f.ilt  tor  N'vvfouudland  j  and  when  our  falt-i  irs  fji!,  we  take  large  quanti. 
tics  of  it  for  our  own  conliimption. 

Every  individual  who  wifhes  to  edablifli  one  of  thelo  artificial  falt-pit«;  upon  his  own 
ground  is  at  liberty  to  do  it.  He  may  fell  the  iroduce  to  '  roigners,  but  not  to  hiti 
countrymen,  fait  being  in  vSpain,  as  in  France,  ex^lufively  fold  for  the  King's  account. 
Guards  are  placed  round  the  heaps  of  fait,  but  do  not  always  fecure  them  Iroin  thieves 
and  fmugglers. 

Cadiz,  like  the  greater  part  of  large  commercial  towns,  contains  but  few  monuments 
of  the  arts.  Of  late  years,  however,  fome  buildings  have  been  eredcd  in  a  good  ftile, 
moflly  the  work  of  lli.'ngcrs.  I'he  former  Italian  opera  has  been  converted  into  an 
affembly-room  *"-»  •  i  ruing  the  news,  and  other  innocent  recreation.     It  is  called  the 
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:rge  rooms  perhaps  too  much  adorned.     The  cuflom-houfe 


is  a  new  b . '  iin^  li  tolt  rably  handlome  appearance.  The  national  theatre  is  tallily 
planni>'^l,  iwo  v  U  laid  out.  The  new  cathedral,  begun  in  1722,  had  in  1 769  coft  more 
than  loi.''  million',  and  a  half  of  rials,  and  will  cod  two  millions  of  piaflres  before  it  is 
coi.i'H";  d.  The  wretched  plan  upon  which  it  was  begun  will  prevent  its  ever  becom- 
ing a  malter-piecc,  notwithilanding  the  expence  of  its  erection  and  its  fumptuous  deco- 
rations. 

But  the  church  of  San-Antonio  is  a  facred  edifice,  whofc  defeats  are  flill  more  flrik- 
ing ;  it  was  built  as  an  ornament  to  the  handfome  fquare  of  the  fame  name,  whici  it 
only  fervcs  to  disfigure. 

In  the  church  of  the  capuchins  is  an  Eccehomo  of  Murillo,  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
fome  other  mafter-pieces  of  his  fchool. 

A  foreigner  erriving  at  Cadiz  will  confcquently  enquire  for  the  exchange  of  a  com- 
mercial town  fo  widely  celebrated,  and  will  not  be  a  little  furprized  at  underftanding 
there  is  none.  One  would  imagine  that  its  inhabitants  look  upon  the  god  of  commerce 
in  the  fame  light  as  the  ancient  Germans  were  wont  to  look  upon  their  god  ;  as  fome^ 
what  too  majeftic  to  be  circumfcribed  by  walls  of  ftone,  fomewhat  that  could  be 
worthily  adored  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  heaven  alone.  But  the  almoft  conflant 
finenefs  of  the  climate  explains  this  apparent  fingularity. 

The  ramparts  of  Cadiz  arc  more  an  ornament  to  the  town  than  a  means  of  defence. 
Its  fortifications  are  in  good  condition  on  the  land  fide.  The  entrance  into  the  bay 
would  be  but  very  imperfedly  defended  by  fort  St.  Catherine  on  the  one  fide,  and  fort 
St.  SebalUan  on  the  other.  The  fire  of  thefe  two  forts  does  not  crofs.  The  one  is  placed 
on  the  continent  oppofite  to  Cadiz  ;  the  other  is  conneded  with  the  town  by  a  very  un» 
even  fandy  iirand  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 

The  paiTagc  from  the  great  f  ly  to  the  bay  of  Puntalis  is  much  better  defended  by 
the  two  forts  Matagorda  and  San  Lorenzo^  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  where  tbe  bay 
is  crr»-»Ti.£tfd. 

\  ou  crofs  the  flrait  protcftcd  by  thefe  two  forts  to  go  to  Chiclana,  a  place  of  amufe- 
ment,  a  delightful  refort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz.  For  the  pofition  of  their  town, 
which  is  of  very  trifling  extent  for  a  population  of  75,000  perfons,  and  almoft  wholly 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  leavi  s  them  very  little  room  for  exercife.  A  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  gate  towards  the  land  barrcimefs  begins,  and  maintains  its  empire  over  feveral 
leagues  around,  if  fome  few  kitchen  gardens  be  excepted,  and  fome  orchards  in  the  vi- 
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cinityof  the  ifle  of  Leon,  where  artificial  watering  has  remedied  the  natural  barrenncfs 
of  the  foil. 

To  Chiclam,  therefore,  do  the  inhabitants  repair  to  enjoy  that  verdure  which  they 
want  at  home.  A  favt)urablc  wind  and  tide  carry  them  over  in  two  hours.  Leaving 
the  iflcof  Leon  to  tlie  rivht,  and  the  Carrack  to  the  left,  you  pafs  the  briJge  of  Sua^o, 
that  jdins  the  whole  illand  of  which  CaJi/-  (hinds  on  the  north  fide,  to  the  continent. 
LhiJer  the  arches  of  this  bri'lge  the  bny  becomes  fo  narrow  that,  after  pulling  them,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wide  canal,  wiiich  foon  afterwards  feparates  into  different  branches. 
One  olthefc  leads  to  Chiclana,  which  is  built  on  the  right  bank,  comnianded  by  feveral 
eminences,  and  particularly  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  Moorifli  calHe. 

Here  Irvcral  merchants  of  C.iJiz  have  country-houles,  which  they  embellilhand  fur- 
round  with  that  verdure  looked  for  in  vain  at  their  houfes  in  town.  During  two  I'eafons 
of  the  year  Cliiclana  is  particularly  agreeable,  tiie  fpring  and  autumn.  1  he  ladies  of 
Cadiz,  who  unite  the  tnoft  enchanting  graces  of  the  Andalufian  women  to  thofe  po- 
lifhed  manners  which  refult  from  their  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  the  lovely  duUtanas 
naturalize  here  for  fome  weeks  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  city  ;  grand  entertainments, 
balls,  concerts,  the  whole  difplay  of  opulence,  and  the  toilet's  nic<'lt  art  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lift  opened  by  luxury  and  tafte,  to  which  the  deepefl:  fpeculators  rclort  to  Iniooth 
the  wrinkles  of  care  and  calculation,  and  be  reminded  occafionally  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  world  which  is  even  more  precious  than  gold. 

From  the  eminences  which  command  the  valley  ot  Chiclana,  we  fee  at  one  fcope 
the  ifle  of  Leon,  Cadiz,  the  bay,  and  the  fea  beyond  it.  The  eye  follows  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Santi  Petri  tilt  it  falls  into  the  fea.  Turning  to  the  eaft  we  perceive  Medina 
Sidonia,  whence  comes  the  wind  crdled  Solano  and  de  Medina,  fo  dreaded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cadiz,  from  its  pernicious  breath,  exciting  both  crimes  and  diforders  in  the 
city.  From  the  fame  point  of  view  we  embrace  the  vafl  plains  of  fouthern  Andalufia, 
which  we  are  about  to  pafs  over  in  the  way  to  Algefiras  and  Gibraltar. 

Algefiras  is  fourteen  leagues  from  Chiclana.  I  performed  the  journey  on  the  fame 
horfe  in  one  day  in  funimer,  crofling  the  moft  defcrt  country  that  can  be  found  amongft 
ihofc  which  are  not  quite  uncultivated.  It  is  true  I  croflld  plains,  to  avoid  circuits, 
which  would  have  led  me  through  fome  villages.  But  will  it  be  credited  that  in  all  this 
road,  except  Vejer  on  the  right  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  Medina  Sidonia  on  the 
left  ftill  farther  off,  I  faw  no  other  human  habitations  than  four  or  five  groupes  of  thofe 
miferable  cabins,  called  Cortijos,  in  which  labourers  lodge  a  part  of  the  year. 

For  ten  of  thcfe  leagues  I  travelled  over  the  duchy  of  Mcdina-Sidonia,  through  corn 
fields  and  paftures.  In  no  part  could  I  difcovcr  the  vcllige  of  an  human  habitation. 
Not  an  orchard,  not  one  kitchen  garden,  not  a  ditch,  nor  a  ilile.  I'he  great  proprietor 
fceins  to  reign  h.  re  like  the  lion  in  the  fored,  fearing  away  with  his  roar  whomfoever 
might  elff  feik  his  haunts.  Inftead  of  men  and  wonicn,  I  nut  with  fevcn  or  eight  great 
herds  of  horned  cattle  and  fome  troops  of  mares.  On  beholding  them  unreftrained  by  the 
bridle  or  the  yoke,  wandering  over  an  iinmcnfe  fpace  unbounded  to  the  eye  by  enclo- 
fure  or  barner,  we  may  imagine  onrfelves  carried  back  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
when  animals,  in  a  flate  of  imlcpendence,  divided  with  man  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
found  every  where  a  property,  thetnfelves without  an  owner. 

Andalufia  is  thus  unpeopled  in  all  thofe  parts  wholly  let  apart  to  corn  and  pafturage. 
It  has  been  diviiled  into  great  poflTellions  as  far  back  as  the  comiuefl  of  it  by  the  Moors. 
The  principal  Cafiilian  nobleman,  who  then  accompanied  the  conquering  kings,  ob- 
tained cnonnous  inheritances  in  perpetuity,  according  to  the  fatal  cuftom  introduced 
into  almoft  the  whole  of  the  monarchy.     The  cxtindion  of  inalcii  in  tile  great  families 
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k  inceflantly  increafing  this  complaint.  Rich  heireflbs  carry  with  them  their  opulent 
portions  into  families  not  lefs  opulent,  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  may  in  time  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  the  few  families  which  fhall  furvive  the  relh  As  one  individual 
canno  manage  fuch  vart  cflatcs,  the  proprietors  farm  them  out  to  different  perfons, 
but  this  for  three  years  only,  or  five  at  moll.  Another  circumftance  concurs  with  thefe 
deflruclive  cuftoms  to  prevent  agriculture  from  flourifliing  in  Andalufia.  The  land  Is 
divided  into  three  portions ;  one  is  cultivated,  another  remains  fallow,  and  the  third  is  fet 
apart  to  feed  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and  which  he  augments  as  much  as 
pofliblc,  to  reap  what  advantages  he  can  from  his  lliort  leafe.  This  is  what  gives  an 
appearance  of  depopulation  to  vail  diflrids  fufceptible  of  rich  cultivation.  The  firfl;  im- 
provement requifite,  therefore,  in  the  agricultwre  of  Andalufia,would  be  to  grant  longer 
leafes.  The  example  of  Catalonia,  Navarre^  Galicia,  and  the  Aflurias  fliould  ferve  as  a 
Icfl'on.  There  the  leafes  are  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  and  cannot  be  broken 
by  the  caprice  of  the  proprietors:  every  kind  of  cultivation  is  there  in  a  flourifliing  ftate; 
each  farmer  creates  himfelf  a  little  eftablifliment,  and  improves  and  fertilifes  the  land 
which  he  is  fure  to  hold  for  a  long  time.  What  a  contrail  between  this  ftate  of  things, 
and  that  I  had  before  my  eyes  for  ten  leagues  after  leaving  Chiclana. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  ten  leagues  you  begin  to  al'cend  with  great  difficulty  an  enormous 
chain  of  high  mountains,  which  do  not  lower  again  before  they  reach  the  wert:ern  part  of 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  From  their  fummit  you  perceive  the  famous  rock  of  Gibraltar  rifing 
from  the  bolbm  of  the  waves  like  the  genius  of  the  ftormy  cape  dcfcribed  by  Camoens. 
From  this  point  the  eye  commands  the  fortrefs,  the  outlines  of  which  appeared  to  me  per- 
feftly  well  defined  in  the  ferene  horizon,  and  at  the  fame  time  embraces  the  town  of  Alge- 
firas,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay,  two  little  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  the  town  of  St.Roch, 
the  flope  which  leads  from  this  town  to  the  lines,  and  the  tongue  of  flat  and  narrow  land 
that  fcparates  them  from  Gibraltar ;  and  at  a  diftance  to  the  right,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  horizon,  we  imagine,  rather  than  difcover  the  coail  of  Africa. 


Chap.  IX,— -/Il^ejiras.— Lines  and  Camp  of  Saint  Rcch.— Details  refpcHing  the  floating 

butteries. —Appearance  of  Gibraltar. 

ALGESIRAS,  the  extremity  of  the  fourteen  leagues  which  feparate  Chiclana  from 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  is  a  town  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  flope,  which  terminates  in  the 
fea.  A\cry  little  river  (the  Miel), which  rifesin  the  neighbouring  mountains, waflies  one 
of  its  fides,  and  gently  runs  on  to  the  fea;  upon  its  right  bank  is  a  little  dock-yard,  made 
ufe  of  during  the  ficge  of  Gibraltar  for  the  conllrudion  of  fome  of  the  gun-boats.  At  the 
time  of  the  frLflics,  it  has  water  enough  to  float  fuch  little  veflels  to  the  fea,  which  is 
difiant  but  a  ft-W  paces.  Ne;ir  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  citadel  of  Algcfiras, 
in  which  the  Moors  dcfmdcd  thcmfelves  for  fome  time  after  their  city  was  taken.  Al- 
pefiras,  as  well  as  Saint  Roch,  was  peopled  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  with 
Spaniards  from  Gibraltar,  unwilling  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  Knglifli.  In 
order  to  draw  thither  thefe  refugees,  privileges  which  it  fiill  enjoys  were  granted  to  the 
town. 

The  little  ifland  of  Palomas,  called  alfo  the  Green  Iiland,  is  very  little  diftant  from 
the  (hand  of  Algi^firas  :  it  has  a  fort  in  which  a  company  detached  iVom  thegarrifon  of' 
Algcfiras  docs  duty.     This  ifland  is  fo  fine  and  regular,  that  it  k-cms  as  if  traced  by  the 
art  ol  man  ii^  the  cmbcllifluuent  of  a  garden  after  the  Englifli  plan. 
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Algeiiras  is  Aipplied  with  water  in  a  fplendid  manner.  It  is  brought  to  it  from  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  by  a  new  aquedud  built  with  hewn  llone. 

A  packet'boat  fails  twice  a  week  from  this  town  to  Ceuta,  a  Spaniih  fea  port,  at  five 
leagues  diftance,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  directly  oppofite  to  Algefiras.  The  paflage 
is  often  made  in  three  or  four  hours,  but  it  fometimes  takes  up  nine  or  ten :  the  price 
is  four  rials ;  lio  great  fum  to  be  transported  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  to  another. 

The  little  port  of  Algefiras  is  very  confined  in  its  commercial  fpeculations ;  it  receives 
fome  cargoes  of  corn  and  brandy  by  Catalonian  barks }  and  its  exportations  chiefly 
cbnfifl  in  coal  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

A  great  part  of  the  two  leagues  from  Algefiras  to  Saint  Roch  is  by  the  fide  of  the 
bay.  There  are  two  little  rivers  which  fall  into  it  to  be  croffed  in  boats,  El  Rio  de  la 
Pulmones  and  El  Guaraipc,  which  might  be  taken  for  an  arm  of  the  fea.  After  pafling 
the  latter,  you  leave  the  bay  to  reach  the  back  part  of  the  hill  upwn  which  the  town  of 
Saint  Roch  is  fituated,  badly  paved,  and  of  a  wretched  appearance :  the  environs  of 
which  however  are  agreeable,  and  carefully  cultivated. 

Two  years  after  the  peace  it  continued  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  pafs  the  lines  of  St.  Roch. 
A  formal  order,  the  offspring  of  the  puerile  fpite  of  Florida  Blanca,  interdicted  all  commu- 
idcation  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Spaniih  continent.  Notwithltanding  this,  I  obtained 
from  the  commander  of  the  lines  permifTion  to  approach  Gibraltar  in  company  with  a 
major  of  the  place.  We  left  Buenavijia  to  the  right,  a  large  houfe  upon  an  eminence,  in 
which  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  all  their  retinue  lodged,  and  whence 
you  have  a  view  of  Gibraltar,  the  two  feas  and  the  coaft  of  Africa.  At  length  we  arrived 
on  the  ground  of  the  fpimous  camp  of  Saint  Roch.  Deftroyed  by  peace,  as  other  human 
eftablimments  are  by  war,  it  prcfented  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  We  croffed  this 
ground  diagonally  to  go  ftraight  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  follow  the  coaft  to  Fort 
Saint  Barbe  which  forms  the  right  of  the  lines  :  on  prefenting  the  order  of  the  com- 
mander, the  great  gate  was  opened  to  us  which  leads  from  the  lines  to  the  fortrefs  :  a 
petty  officer  befides  was  fent  to  watch  rather  than  dire£t  our  motions.  We  noticed  the 
traces  of  the  works  carried  on  during  thefiege,  the  trenches  and  epaulement  thrown  up 
by  General  Alvarez,  and  which  were  fo  much  fpoken  of  in  the  Madrid  Gazettes  • ;  the 

tower 


*  A  witlicifm  publi(hed  at  Paris  on  the  fubje<5t,  an<1  during  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  Infcrted 
edition  of  M.  Dourgoannc  ,and  omitted  in  hia  edition  of  1803,  the  tranllator  has  deemed  poflt 
much  plcafaiitry  to  fail  of  bcin);  agreeable  to  the  Englidt  reader  {  he  has  therefore  given  it  in  a 

Illuftrious  warriors  of  Saint  Roch, 
Between  us,  th's  exceeds  a  joke, 
Mc^n  you  to  tarry  here  for  life. 
Or  one  day  end  the  moital  ftrife  ? 
Whence  can  you  not  coiitiive  to  joia  ■ 
Difpatch  to  valour  fo  divine  ? 
Your  patience  flill  may  lad  no  doubt, 
But  ours  it  fairly  wearied  out. 
Then  heroes  of  the  Icng  blockuile, 
Conclude  at  length  your  vain  parade  f 
And  let  u«  liear  of  your  defeat, 
(3r  that  the  enemy  is  beat. 
Incclfantiy  your  batit  nVs  roar, 

As  they  would  rend  the  uuiid  afunder. 
While  tranquilly  the  Englilh  fuore, 

Unhcedful  of  your  might y  thunder  : 
Or  if  tlicy  anfwcr  you  by  chance, 
'Til  out  of  common  complaifance, 


in  the  firft 
fliv«  of  too 
note. 
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tower  of  tBe  tni/e,  Htuated  between  the  befiegers  and  the  befreged,  the  only  objeft  which 
had  efcaped  their  mutual  ravage ;  and  the  place  where  the  Englifh  had  made  fome  little 
gardens  before  the  fortrefs,  and  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  peace  of  Utfecht. 

After  coading  the  bay  for  fome  time,  we  took  a  diredlion  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
to  furvey  nearer  at  hand,  and  in  different  points  of  view,  the  rock  which  for  five  years 
had  been  the  objeft  of  fo  many  fpeculations  ;  but  with  a  conduftor  fo  drift  as  that  with 
us  we  did  not  prefume  to  go  beyond  a  fmall  tower,  fituated  clofe  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  near  which  the  firft  Engliih  corps  de  garde  is  ftationed.  On  this  fide,  the  fortrefs 
is  thick  befet  with  batteries,  moftly  in  a  very  fteep  Hoping  direftion.  Here  we  faw  the 
mouth  of  a  mine  which  the  Duke  de  Crillon  had  hollowed  within  the  rock,  and  by  - 
which  he  intended  to  revenge  the  fate  of  the  floating  batteries,  when  the  peace  obliged 
him  to  defift,  and  left  the  foundation  of  the  fortrefs  fecure.  This  was  not  the  only 
point  of  the  rock  the  Duke  de  Crillon  threatened ;  on  the  Mediterranean  fide, 
the  declivity,  though  fo  fteep  as  to  be  almoft  perpendicular,  does  not  continue  fo  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  Between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  fea,  there  is  a  kind  of 
path  which  leads  to  Europa  point.  At  the  entrance  of  this  path,  a  fecond  opening  in 
the  rock  had  been  made. 

Notwithftanding  the  farcafms  thrown  out  againft  both  thefe  attempts  on  Gibraltar,  I 
have  been  alfured  by  perfons  who  were  prefent,  that  when  General  Elliott,  after  hoftili- 
ties  had  ceafed,  walked  with  the  Duke  de  Crillon  round  the  place,  heappeareJfurprifed 
at  feeing  the  progrefs  made  in  the  firft  of  thefe  mines,  and  laid  to  the  French  general, 
Jf  he  bad  known  thejldte  of  them,  he  Jhottld  not  have  been  fo  eafy.  Was  this  expreflion 
fmcere  on  the  part  of  the  Engliih  hero,  or  a  fpecimen  of  French  complaifance  ?  On  this 
I  (hall  not  undertake  to  decide. 

Rather  do  I  prefer  prefenting  my  readers  with  a  fuccinft  but  well  authenticated  ac- 
count of  the  grand  entcrprize  which  arretted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  the  cata- 
ftrophe  which  was  fo  unfortunate. 

The  court,  wearied  with  the  ufelefs  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  a  fource  of  ridicule  to  all 
Europe,  and  even  to  the  befieged  themfelves,  thought  ferioufly  of  taking  the  fortrefs 
by  fome  uncommon  means,  againft  which  neither  its  (leepnefs,  its  formidable  artillery, 
fior  the  Ikill  of  General  Elliott,  might  afford  any  adequate  refiftance.  It  received  pro. 
jcfts  from  all  quarters,  fome  of  them  hardy  even  to  extravagance,  others  of  fuch  a 


A  kind  intention  to  affiiage 
Your  wild  yet  not  unfounded  rn>»c. 
Four  years  experience  (hould  fufficc 
To  make  Hill  greater  bluckheads  wife. 
Your  laboured  wuri.j  grow  old,  and  you. 
Heroic  Siis,  are  grown  old  too. 
'Tis  time  to  quit  thefe  martial  cares, 
And  leave  the  bufinefs  to  your  heirs. 
Who  fome  few  previous  rjces  run, 
May  end  the  (lege  by  you  begun. 
Your  trenches,  batteries,  and  mines, 
Your  moitats,  and  fire  proof  machines, 
Which  your  Gazettes  with  ptide  difplay. 
The  cofice  houfe  alone  difmay. 
In  vain  you  block,  in  vain  you  batter, 
Thofe  you  would  llarve,  grow  daily  fatter, 
And  at  the  word  will  only  die 
Of  corpulence  and  lethargy. 
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whiinfical  defcription,  that  they  could  not  be  mlftnkcn  for  ferious.  Of  this  kind  I  re- 
ceived fome  myfelf.  One,  forwarded  to  the  miniilcr,  formally  propofed  the  conllruc- 
tion  in  front  of  the  lines  of  St.  Roch,  of  an  enormous  cavalier,  rifing  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  Gibraltar  itfclF,  and  by  this  means  depriving  it  of  its  main  defence.  The  author 
had  calculated  the  number  of  cubic  fathomsof  earth  which  it  v.ould  require, the  number  of 
hands  necelTary,  and  the  length  of  time  which  this  prodigious  work  would  demand  ;  and 
proved  that  his  plan  would  be  lefs  cxpcnfive,  and  lefs  niurtherous,  than  a  prolongation 
of  the  fiege,  in  the  manner  it  had  been  carried  on. 

Another  conceived  the  idea  of  filling  bombs  i.f  fuch  a  horridly  mephitic  quality,  as, 
upon  their  explofion,  fliould  either  drive  the  befieged  away  tVoui  the  fortrcfs,  or  poifon 
them  on  tlie  fpot. 

At  length,  the  projeft  of  Dar^on  was  received,  and  fixed  more  (Irongly  the  attention 
of  government. 

This  project,  conceived  by  this  engineer  at  a  diflancc  from  Gibraltar,  and  the  failure 
of  which  has  not  tended  to  annihilate  the  reputation  he  has  acquind  of  a  man  of  great 
genius,  this  projed  was  brougiit  to  porfeftion,  and  moiified  by  himfclf  within  fight  even 
of  the  garrifon.  But  why  a  mumbor  of  difliculties  it  had  to  encounter!  French  im- 
patience, national  jcaloufy,  the  bickerings  of  rivalry,  the  vexatious  inquietude  of  com- 
manders, the  pretenfions  of  felf-love,  il.e  thoujThtUis  impotuofity  of  louie  of  its  coad- 
jutors,  the  perfidious  plots  of  others,  and  the  prefumptuous  want  of  forefight  of  ahnoft 
all ;  conjointly  all  concurred  to  caufe  the  ill  fuccefs  of  a  projed  which  one  cannot  refrain 
from  admiring  in  fpite  of  its  failure,  where  one  has  had  an  opportunity  of  (ludyiiig  it 
in  detail. 

It  was  known,  as  I  may  fay,  but  by  the  exigence  of  ten  praams,  which,  on  the  13th 
September  1782,  by  ralhly  expofing  themfelves  to  the  fire  of  their  hatterics,  were  re- 
duced to  afhes  by  the  Englifh.     Such  fummaries  are  very  convenient  for  idlenefs  and 
malignity,  but  would  form  very  defedive  elements  for  the  hiftorian.     Enlightened  by 
memoirs  of  the  day,  he  will  rather  fay,  that,  if  tliis  great  undertaking  failed  of  fuccefs, 
it  was  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  circumftauces,  over  which  the  genius  of  Darken  had 
no  controul  whatever.     One  of  the  principal  of  thele  was  the  precipitancy  with  which 
the  project  was  executed  before  every  thing  was  in  readinofs,  to  fecur'.  its  fucctfs.     It 
is  well  known,  that  thefe  ten  praams  were  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  to- 
wards the  baitoiya  broadfide  covered  over  with  a  blind  three  feet  in  thickncfs,  which 
U'as  kept  continually  wet  by  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm.     liy  this  coiurivance 
it  was  computed,  that  the  red-hot  balls  would  be  extinguiflied  immediately  wherever 
they  penetrated  :  but  this  fird  contrivance  was  rendered  incomplete  by  the  un(kilfu!nels 
of  the  caulkers,  which  prevented  the  etl'ed  ol  the  pumps,  deftiued  to  fupply  the  water. 
It  took  eflVd  therefore,  and  that  only  in  a  partial  degree,  on  board  of  one  e.f  tiier.i,  the 
TiiHtJ  picJra.     Hut  this  was  not  all.     Although  they  had  only  very  carelcfslv  fnumicd 
the  flations  which  they  were  to  aflame,  they  had  yet  pointed  o\H  the  courle  to  be  takin 
in  order  to  avoid  running  aground,  and  keep  a  fuitable  dillance ;  another  precaution 
which  turned  out  ulelefs.     Don  Ventura  Moraw^s.  l)rave  fi  aman,  but  inadequate  to  the 
coinl  inaiion  of  a  plan  and  carPiitigit  intoclTed,confidering  his  honour  called  in  quelUon 
by  a  letter  which  (»<neral  (Tiiltm  had  wrote  to  him  in  the  evening  of  the  i2ih  of  Sep- 
tenbf  r,  in  which  he  (lateil,  i/yoridchiy  theattacky  you  are  not  a  'iian  of  lionnur^  ho  halteiied 
the  failing  of  the  praams,  and  commanded  them  to  take  a  difierent  nofition  to  that  laid 
down  in  the  original  plan.     This  change  of  poiiiious  was  tJie  principal  caufe  of  the  fate 
of  the  day. 
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From  this  niiftake  only  two  of  the  praams  could  reach  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
toifes,  that  which  was  previoufly  concerted  ;  the  Paflora,  commanded  by  Moreno  him- 
felf,  and  iheTullu  picJni,  on  board  of  which  was  the  Prince  of  Naflau,  and  Dar9on. 
'J'hefo  two,  however,  were  expofed  to  the  mofl  tremendous  of  all  the  batteries,  the 
royal  badion,  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  all  the  ten  were  to  have 
grouped  round  the  old  mole,  and  receive  only  a  fide  fire  from  that  battery. 

The  only  two  praams  which  occupied  this  perilous  pofition  both  caufed  and  experi- 
enced coiiliderable  damage.  The  Talla  piedray  in  particular,  received  a  mortal  blow. 
In  fpite  of  the  blind,  a  red-hot  ball  penetrated  to  the  dry  part  of  the  veflTel.  It  was  very 
flow  in  taking  eiVect.  The  Talla  piedra  began  her  fire  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  the  ball  ilruck  her  between  three  and  five,  but  the  ravage  it  caufed  was  not  deemed 
irremediable  before  midnight.  The  San  Juan,  which  was  near  it,  fuflered  the  fame 
fate.     It  appears  to  be  evident,  that  the  other  ten  received  no  injury. 

What  however  was  rtill  more  afBifting,  every  thing  was  wanting  at  once :  ftream 
anchors  aftern  of  the  praams  to  tow  them  away  in  cafe  of  accident ;  and  boats  for  the 
reception  of  the  wounded.  The  attack  was  to  have  been  fupported  by  ten  veiTels,  and 
more  than  fixty  gun-boats  and  bombs.  Neither  bombs,  nor  boats,  nor  veffels,  however, 
m.ide  their  app.:arance. 

To  conclude,  in  the  pofition  laid  down,  the  praams  would  have  been  fupported  by  the 
fire  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-fix  pieces  of  cannon  from  the'  lines  of  St.  Roch.  This 
concrrt  became  impoiribU .  More  than  four  hundred  cannon  were  to  play  at  once  on 
the  bafti<nis  of  the  North,  Montiigu,  and  Orange.  With  a  fuperiority  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pieces,  l")ar9on  flattered  himfclf  he  Ihould  be  able  to  filence  the  artillery  of 
the  place.  But  what  was  his  conflernation  when  he  faw  that  the  befiegers  had  no  more 
than  from  fixty  to  feventy  cannon  in  play,  which  were  anfwered  by  the  enemy  from  the 
mouths  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces. 

The  combined  fquadron  remained  a  quiet  fpoftator  of  this  ftrange  diforder.  Gul- 
chen,  who  commanded  our  fleet,  offered  his  afliftance  to  Moreno,  who  returned  for 
anfwer,  it  was  not  wanted. 

Bad  became  worfe,  and  no  remedy  was  at  hand.  Of  the  ten  praams,  eight  were  at 
too  coiifiderable  a  diltance  either  to  do  much  harm,  or  be  liable  to  any  great  injury,  the 
two  others,  to  ufe  the  cxpreflion  of  Dar9on,  carried  the  gnawing  worm  in  their  fides, 
Moreno,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  flivc  any  of  them,  gave  orders  to  let  thofe  continue 
to  burn  which  were  already  injured,  and  that  all  the  reft  fhould  be  let  on  fire.  I  my- 
felf  have  feen  this  original  order.  Such  was  the  clofe  of  this  day,  in  which  ten  veflels 
were  deftroyed,  mafter-pieces  of  human  ingenuity,  which  colt  3,000,000  of  livres 
building  (^,125,000),  and  the  arming  and  fitting  up  of  which  with  caimon,  anchors,, 
rigging,  he.  coft,  two  millions  and  a  half  in  addition  (^104,000)*. 

Scarcely  had  this  formidable  attempt  been  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar  be- 
fore it  was  rc-vidualled  by  Lord  Howe,  in  figlit  of  our  armies  and  navies.     HisLord- 

•  In  tbe  firft  moment  of  confternation  tlie  !neftiinal)Ie  Dar^on  confclTtd.  that  he  alone  was  hlnnuable  for 
the  f.ital  icUilt  of  tlic  day.  Tor  a  long  time  1  was  in  pDllHrion  of  the  (lioit  Imt  energetic  Utter,  wliich  he 
wrote  Id  i1k-  amb  .IFadur  NIoiituiorin,  on  llic  (hores  of  Algeziias,  to  the  dying  iioiif  ot  aitilkry,  and  hy  the 
light  o*  till-  buiiiiiij;  praams. 

"  I  have  burnt  the  temple  of  V^pliifna  ;  all  is  loll,  and  all  owino;  to  nie.  My  only  comfoit  under  my 
misfortune  it,  that  the  jMory  of  the  twn  fovcrcigns  lemains  unfullied.     Accept  the  homage,"  &c. 

Nfverllithfa  when  he  recovered  from  his  conlulion,  Dar^on,  in  a  very  learned  memoir,  endeavoured  to 
^1ll^llly  llie  coiiftfTiuii  which  had  efciped  him,  and  to  prove  that  more  than  one  accomplice  were  concerned 
in  the  fjilute,  «)r  rather  that  the  blame  was  chargeable  to  circuinllances  alone,  and  thofe  of  ilie  moll  fatal  and 
tnipcriuub  nature. 
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fliip  boldly  failing  up  the  Mediterranean  afterwards  with  thirty-fix  fliips.  From  Br/c>ia 
Vijlit  he  was  perceived  on  his  courl'c  from  the  one  fca  to  the  other ;  and  general  opinion 
proi  ounced  him  running  on  ruin.  The  fifty-two  veffels  which  were  in  the  bay  weighed 
i»n  hor  and  purfiied  him.  liut  Howe  laughed  at  our  manceuvrcs,  as  fortune  had  done 
at  our  projeds  ;  and,  after  wearying  the  combined  fquadron  in  a  cruife  of  a  fortnight, 
repaflcd  ihe  (Irait  in  as  full  fccurity,  as  he  had  placed  the  fortrcfs. 

So  many  erodes  created  vexation,  but  not  dikouragement.  The  two  French  Princes 
alone  and  their  brilliant  fuito,  who  imagined  that  they  had  only  come  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules  to  be  prcftnt  at  the  furrender  of  Gibraltar,  deeming  fuccefs  no  longer 
pradlicable,  tcUified  an  impatience  to  be  gone,  which  was  far  from  fuisfai^ory  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  but  which  neverlhelefs  it  granted.  It  was  at  the  Kfcurial,  upon  their 
return.  The  reception  they  found  at  this  fccond  interview,  was  fcarccly  fo  affertionato 
as  at  their  firft  appoarar.cc.  The  enthufiafm  which  they  had  at  firll  excited  had  abated, 
which  was  to  be  expedtcd. 

The  theatre  of  thefe  events  laid  now  before  me,  with  how  much  intm-efl  did  I  examine 
the  dilForent  approaches,  and  the  wiiole  compals  of  this  famous  rock.  On  the  fide  of 
the  Mediterranean  it  is  molt  perpendicular,  but  is  more  Hoping  towaril  the  bay  of  Alge- 
ziras.  It  is  on  this  fpecies  of  talus,  that  the  art  of  fortification  has  difplayed  means  of  de- 
fence fo  prodigioiifly  numerous  as  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Nature,  as  if  to  render  Gibraltar  inaccelhble  on  all  fides,  has  placed  between  the  foot 
of  this  fortrcfs,  to  the  weft,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  bay  of  Algefiras,  a  deep  marfh  which 
leaves  between  it  and  the  place,  as  far  as  the  land  gate  only,  the  breadth  of  a  narrow 
caufeway,  commanded  by  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  A  fmall  dyke  between  the 
niarfli  and  the  bay  runs  by  the  fea-fide  to  confine  the  water,  and  terminates  at  the  land 
gat«; ;  and  the  marlh  is  contained  in  the  enclofure  of  the  place  by  a  palifTade,  which  be- 
gins at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  terminates  at  the  fea.  This  palilfade  was  the  firft 
victim  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  re-eftabliflied  after  the  peace.  The  old  mole  is 
diftinftly  feen  from  it ;  it  is  a  kind  of  narrow  bank  or  caufeway,  with  cannon  planted 
on  both  fides,  and  entirely  malks  the  new  mole,  which  is  half  a  league  behind  it. 

After  having  an  interview  with  three  Englifh  ofiicers,  feparatcd  by  this  paliflaue,  and 
who  preffed  us  in  vain  to  infringe  upon  the  order  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  with 
whom  we  could  not  refufe  drinking  a  few  glafl'es  of  porter  to  the  health  of  George  HI. 
and  General  Elliott,  we  trod  back  the  road  from  the  lines.  Behold,  faid  I  to  niyfelf", 
the  rock  which  for  five  years  engaged  the  attention  of  all  nations.  It  is  almoft  ufelcCi 
to  the  Lnglifh,  but  they  imagining  their  honour  concerned  in  keeping  pofleflion  of  this 
fpot  of  land,  in  fpite  of  nature,  which  fccms  to  have  allotted  it  to  the  monarch  who 
reigns  over  the  peninfula  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  facrifice  millions  to  fortify,  prefervc, 
and  defend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  vanity  alone  excites  Spain  to  attempt  its  recovery; 
and  to  this  chimera,  under  a  monarch  fparing  of  the  blood  and  treafure  of  his  fubjeds, 
fhe  facrificed,  for  four  years  together,  molt  enormous  fums,  the  moft  advantageous 
military  plans,  and  even  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  were  that  glory  rightly  under- 
flood. 


CiiAP.  X. — Malii^it. — Return  to  Mnilrid  by  Ximcra,  Gaiifm,  Rcmla,  OJfunay  Sifr.— 
Departure  from  Madrid y  and  the  cauj'c  thereof ^ — Three  roads  from  Madrid  to  Valentiam 

THIS  would  be  the  proper  place  for  mc  to  condud  my  readers  back  to  Madrid, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Grenadas,  4)ut  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myfclf  to  making  them 
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In  travelling  thither  from  Cadiz,  you  traverfe  a  very  fine  country,  "whore  high 
mountains  and  beautiful  plains  luccced  eacli  other  alternately,  as  far  as  Antequera,  a 
town  agreeably  .ituated  on  the  fuinmit  of  a  very  elc  vated  mountain.  Thence  to  Mala- 
ga  there  is  a  fupcrb  road,  begun  in  1783,  and  which  winds  for  feven  leagues  betweeu 
hills  covered  with  vineyards, 

Malaga  itfelf  is  de!i;^htfully  fituatcd  in  a  climate  which  is  a  fcranger  to  rain,  except- 
ing in  the  latter  feafouof  the  year.  On  the  north  and  ealtern  lides,  it  is  placed  imme- 
diately  at  the  foot  of  very  high  mountains,  whofe  fummits  at  times  are  covered  with 
fnow.  On  the  weft,  is  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  two  fniall  rivers.  The  ridges  of  the 
mountains  which  command  Malaga  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  almond  trees 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  efpccially  with  vines  vviiole  bcneiicial  produce 
circulates  at  table,  from  one  i  ud  of  the  world  to  tiie  other.  There  are  more  than  fix 
thoufand  vine  plots,  (Lagaris)  within'  the  jurifdietioa  of  Malaga.  The  produce  of 
common  years  is  about  70,000  arobes  ol  wine  (20C0  butts)  more  than  half  of  which 
is  exported. 

It  poffjfles  from  eight  and  twenty  to  thirty  dilFerent  fpeeios  of  grapes,  among  which 
the  belt  are  thofe  called  Ticnio,  Mofaiiel,  and  Pa/ro  Xiincnes.  This  lad  name,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  determine,  even  upon  the  fpot,  is  given  to  one  of  the 
molt  valuable  Malaga  wines,  but  belongs  to  no  diilricl  exclufivtly. 

There  is  another  mode  of  chilling  the  Maliiga  grapes,  by  the  diilerent  periods  at 
which  they  ripen.  The  early  grapes  are  gathered  in  Jane.  Thefe  it  is  that  make  the 
bed  raifins,  and  a  wine  alfo  which  is  nearly  as  thick  as  honey.  The  feafonable  grapes, 
which  are  gathered  in-  th'.;  beginning  of  September,  yield  a  dry  wine  ot  a  better  qua- 
lity and  ftronger ;  and  laftly  the  hiie  grapes,  which  produce  the  real  Malaga  wine. 
Among  thefe  there  are  fome  forts  didinguiflied  by  epicures,  and  which  being  lefs  ufual 
arc  fold  at  a  higher  price  than  common  wines ;  fuch  is  the  wine  called  Lagrima  de  Ma- 
laga, which  i,is  the  mod  excellent  of  thofe  of  the  bed  uidricts ;  fuch  alfo  the  Guindas 
wme  which  is  no  other  than  the  common  Malaga  wine,  in  which  the  tender  buds  of 
the  black-heart  cherry  have  been  deeped,  the  fruit  of  which  is  in  Spanifli  called 
Guinda. 

After  the  vine,  the  olive  tree  contributes  mod  to  the  riches  of  Malaga.  There  are 
five  hundred  olive  prefles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town ;  but  owing  to  the  fame 
caufes  that  exill  in  other  provinces,  the  oil  is  not  of  a  prime  quality;  it  is,  however, 
tolerable  at  Velez  Malaga,  and  dill  better  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Churian. 

Few  people,  even  in  Spain  itfelf,  have  knowledge  of  the  fugar  cane  being  cultivated 
round  Velez  Malaga,  and  cfpecially  at  Tor/uv,  two  leagues  beyond.  It  is  true,  a  fear- 
city  of  wood  has  occafioned  thefe  fugar  plantations,  the  ornaments  of  Moorilh  indudry, 
to  fall  into  decay,  mod  of  the  canes  ferving  only  for  fweetmeats  to  children  who  fuck 
them.  Among  fome  which  dill  cxid,  thofe  particularly  of  M.  Thomas  Quiity  de  Valois 
deferve  to  be  mentioned,  he  keeps  two  fugar  mills  employed,  the  produce  of  which  is 
little  inferior  to  the  fugar  of  the  Antilles,  He  has  hkewife  citabliflied  a  refinery  which 
has  yielded  lamples  of  Rum  equal  to  the  bed  from  Jamaica.  He  makes  ufe  of  fea 
coal  for  heating  his  coppers,  which  comes  fometimes  from  England,  at  others  from  the 
coads  of  Spain  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  fome  time  back  a  fufllciency  of  coal 
has  been  worked  from  the  mines,  to  fati:-fy  tiie  demands  of  the  ilepartmcnt  of  Car- 
chagena.  There  are  mines  even  at  a  iitile  ilidnnce  from  Torrox,  but  the  back wardaeiis 
of  the  Spaniards  in  many  indanccs,  notwitlillanding  their  improvement  in  fcvcral  nut- 
ters, is  here  the  caufe  of  their  not  being  worked. 
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The  mountains  which  furround  Miiiaga  are  inexhauftible  treafuries  for  the  mineralo- 
gift.  They  contain  jafper,  alabafter,  antimony,  mercury,  fulphur,  lead,  amianthus, 
load  (tones,  &c. 

Malaga  has  no  other  building  which  is  remarkable  than  its  magnificent  cathedral, 
which  is  incomplete  from  a  want  of  hands,  and  money ;  and  a  modern  theatre,  not 
defiitute  of  elegance. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were  much  better  peo- 
pled than  what  they  are  at  prefent.  The  city  formerly  contained  more  than  80,000 
inhabitants.  In  1747113  population  was  32,000,  and  in  1789  about  50,000.  In  the 
weftein  part  of  its  territory  there  were  more  than  fifty  villages ;  at  prefent  there  are  no 
more  than  fixtcen.  Thcfe  fadls  prove  better  than  all  the  declamation  of  philofophy 
how  highly  injurious  to  Spain  was  the  expullion  of  the  Moors. 

l^olicy  has  not  been  the  only  Icourge  from  which  this  country  has  fuffered.  It  has 
experienced  fome  earthquakes,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  has  it  been  fubjeft  to 
pcililence,  the  lall  happened  in  1750;  and  the  torrent  of  La  Gnadalmcdhm,  which 
pafles  through  it,  renders  it  liable  during  the  rainy  feafon  to  terrible  inundations.  It 
has  three  fuberbs,  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  (Ireet?,  and  rather  bears  the  appearance 
of  a  large  than  a  handfome  city ;  but  its  territory  and  its  haven  unite  in  making  it 
a  town  of  great  importance.  Its  port  is  famous  for  its  fpacioufnefs  and  convenien- 
cics.  It  will  contain  four  hundred  merchant  (hips,  and  ten  fail  of  the  line.  VeflTcIs 
may  enter  or  leave  it  witli  any  wind.  Two  moles  form  its  mouth  about  three  thou- 
fand  toifes  diftant  from  each  other;  but  the  fea  recedes  by  degrees  from  this  coall ; 
and  as  the  Guadalmedina  throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  fand  Malaga  may  eventually 
be  deprived  of  its  port. 

In  the  interim  this  town  carries  on  a  mofl  extenfive  trade.  The  two  nations  which 
reap  the  greateft  advantage  from  it,  are  firfl  the  I'Vench,  and  next  the  Englilh.  In 
1791  there  entered  this  port  321  French,  342  Genoefe,  and  62  Englifli  ihips,  &c, 
Neverthclefs  there  are  more  veflels  of  this  latter  nation  frequent  the  p:-it  than  of  any 
other.  'In  1789,  the  proportion  was  nearly  a  hundred  Englifli  lu  eight  or  ten  French 
merchantmen.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  refort  thillier  in  greater  number  than  for- 
merly.    Two  only  reported  there  in  i7><5.     In  1793  there  were  thirty  thrwe. 

Smuggling  has  (Irangely  encreafed  within  a  few  years  upon  the  coafl  of  Grenada. 
Hence  fv  vere  laws  which  are  attempted  in  vain  to  be  enforced  ;  hence  frequent  aflafli- 
nations  which  take  place  with  impunity. 

A  road  along  the  Ra  fhore  leads  from  Malaga  to  Velez  Malaga,  a  pretty  little  town 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Mediterantnm,  and  birth  place  of  the  famous  minifler 
Galvez.  In  order  to  promote  indulhy  in  this  dillriit,  he  ellablifhcd  a  manufac-^ory  of 
cards  at  Macl.ujravitiyu,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vclez,  which  fupplies  the 
whole  demand  of  tiic  colonies  of  Spain. 

But  let  us  return  to  San  Roch,  in  order  to  refume  the  highway  to  Madrid.  By  a 
little  deviation  fro:n  the  direct  road  you  pafs  through  Ximaia,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  flcip  rock.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  miiuller  Galvez  eflablifhed 
there  a  foundry  for  iron  canrion,  and  ball,  delUncd  exclufively  for  the  confumption  of 
i-panilh  America. 

Three  kagiK-s  beyond  Ximena  you  come  to  Gaufin,  a  handfoine  town  in  the  middle 
of  very  high  mountains,  whence  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  may  be  dillimJtly  feen.  At  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  dec  p  valley,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  in  every  diredion.  A  great 
cnclofure,  belonging  to  the  Irancifcans,  con^iributes  cfpecially  to  cnibcllilh  the  fcene. 
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For  the  poflcfljons  of  the  monks  are  every  where  well  fituated  and  well  cultivated  j  and 
ferve  to  enliven  the  adjacent  country. 

Beyond  Gaufin,  the  road  for  two  or  three  leagues  lies  over  the  fide  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  vines  from  their  fuminits  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  The  coun- 
try afterwards  becomes  niore  rugged  ;  and  the  road  as  far  as  Honda,  lies  acrofs  enormous 
mountains,  in  the  windings  of  which  waves  the  mofl:  horrid  ruad  imaginable.  From 
time  to  time  you  meet  with  wretched  villages  hung,  as  it  were,  upon  the  fides  of  naked 
rocks.  Their  fituaiion,  their  names  of  Gicatazin,  Benali  Atajate,  fufficiently  indi- 
cate, that  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  bofom  of  the  mofl  iiraccedible  mountains, 
they  fcrvcd  formerly  as  afylums  from  the  attacks  of  the  Chriftians.  At  prefent  they 
are  the  haunts  of  thieves  and  fmugglers. 

The  road  after  pafiing  Atajate  afcends  again  and  continues  to  the  fummit  of  the 
high  mountains,  whence  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  for  the  lad  time  vifible. 

We  foon  afterwards  difcover  Ronda^  a  town  furrounded  by  a  double  enclofure  of 
rocks,  between  which  runs  a  fmall  river,  and  forms  a  natural  fortification  where  not 
of  utility  it  is  extremely  inconvenient.  This  inconvenience,  however,  has  lately  been 
remedied  by  the  conftruciion  of  a  ftone  bridge  for  the  inhabitants,  of  a  moft  tremen- 
dous elevation. 

To  the  North  Eaft,  the  environs  of  Ronda  produce  fruits  of  every  defcription,  a 
circumdance  not  often  met  with  in  Spain;  for  whether  the  gardeners  want  (kill,  or 
the  nature  of  the  foil  be  unadapted  to  thtir  growth,  the  country  of  oranges,  figs,  and 
olives,  is  not  that  of  the  exquifite  fruits  which  conftitute  the  moft  ornamental  and  de- 
licious  part  of  our  autunmal  deferts.  What  would  incline  one  to  fufped  the  blame  to 
lie  with  art,  is  the  circumdance  of  the  King's  table  being  covered  with  excellent  IVuits 
of  this  kind  from  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez  and  Saint  Ildefonfo,  under  the  care  of  in- 
telligent gardeners. 

Pdxarcte.,  famous  for  its  wine,  is  four  or  five  leagues  from  Ronda,  and  belongs  to 
M.  Giron,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ronda,  an  officer  of  difiinfkion,  known 
in  the  latl  war  by  the  title  of  the  Marquis  de  las  Amarillas. 

Grazalcma,  fituated,  like  Ronda,  in  the  bofom  of  rocks,  is  only  three  leagues  from 
the  latter  town.  The  inhabitants  having  abundance  of  water,  and  but  few  refources, 
employ  thcmlVlvcs  on  one  of  the  principal  manufafturers  of  Spanifli  cloths,  for  the 
confumption  of  the  common  people. 

On  leaving  Ronda,  paffing  through  Cannctc,  a  large  unhandfome  town,  the  coun- 
try is  uneven,  and  of  melancholy  afpeft,  notwithftanding  its  vafl  fields  and  planta- 
tions of  olive  trees ;  and  after  travelling  five  leagues  you  arrive  at  Offltna,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  that  name.  The  city  is  confidcrable,  but  nothing  in  it  announces 
afiluonce,  although  many  of  the  nobility  refide  there.  It  contains  an  Alameda^  or 
public  walk,  decorated  with  a  fountain :  and  the  traveller,  if  fo  difpofed,  may  amufe 
himlelf  at  the  expeuce  of  a  pompous  ini'cription  intended  to  commemorate  a  very 
wretched  performance. 

From  OlVuna  to  Ecija  is  but  fix  leagues,  acrofs  a  flat  country  in  the  beft  ftate  of  cul- 
tivation of  any  in  Andalufia. 

From  Ecija  to  Madrid  is  feventy-five  leagues,  over  a  country  which  I  have  already 
dcicribed.  I  have  now  no  more  kft  me  than  to  condud  my  readers  back  to  the  Frencli 
frontier  by  the  road  which  I  took  in  1793,  in  confequence  of  an  event  which  made  the 
firll  montii  of  that  year  a  remarkable  epoch. 

The  court  of  Spain  had  long  forefeen  the  ftorms  gathering  over  the  head  of  the  un. 
fortunate  Louis  XVI. ;  and  |jrinripally  with  a  view  to  its  difpcrfion,  and  either  giving 
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credit,  or  pretcndlnj;  to  credit,  the  affurances  of  that  prince,  it  received  me  in  the  month 
of  May  1792  as  his  minifter  plenipotentiary.  I  (hail  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
Spanim  monarch  and  liis  court  did  not  ad  up  to  their  profefllons  with  r^fped  to  tne. 
They  appeared  to  acknowledge  my  charadler  in  a  free  and  fpontaneous  manner ;  while 
from  the  reception  1  experienced  for  the  fpace  of  four  months,  it  was  ealy  to  perceive 
how  repugnant  to  their  foclin|Ts  this  acknowledgment  was.  In  this  ambiguous  lituation 
was  I  placed  when  I  was  iiirprifed  at  St.  lUiefonfo  by  the  news  of  the  event  of  the  1  oth 
of  Auguft,  on  the  eve  of  the  feflival  of  St.  Louis,  the  Queen's  gala  day.  I  did  not, 
however,  refrain  from  attending  at  court.  It  was  a  courageous  (lep  on  my  part ;  the 
lad  1  attempted.  After  that  clay  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  keep  away  as  afrer  the 
downfall  of  the  King  1  was  no  longer  regarded  as  his  repreibntative.  Th' j  circumllance, 
however,  did  not  prevent  my  holding  communication  with  the  Couni  d'Aranda,  and 
his  fucceflbr  the  Duke  de  la  Alcadia,  as  frequently  as  the  interefts  of  my  country  made 
it  expedient. 

In  the  mean  time  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  pacific  difpofiiion  which  (he  pretended, 
and  authorized  me  to  give  aiTurance  of  to  the  new  French  government,  was  making 
prepan.  .ons  of  an  hoflile  appearance.  I  watched  its  motions  narrov^Iy,  and  required 
an  explanation.  More  than  once  did  the  Spani(h  minifter  take  uubrage  at  a  foreign 
government  intermeddling  in  its  interior  ad miniftration.  However  as  peace  was  at  that 
time  defirable,  and  hoping  above  all  things  to  fave  Louis  XVI.,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  en- 
gaging to  remain  neutral  by  a  formal  ad.  This  aft  was  even  drawn  up  in  my  prefence, 
and  fent  to  Paris,  whence  it  was  returned  to  Madrid  with  fome  trifling  alterations, 
Spain  looked  upon  them  as  of  fuflicicnt  weight  to  require  fre(h  explanations. 

In  the  interim  the  trial  of  the  King  was  carrying  on.  Charles  IV.  ufed  the  mofl:  af- 
fecting but  a  tardy  interceflion  in  favour  of  his  relation.  The  death  of  Louis  was  de- 
cided upon.  He  loft  his  head.  My  negociation  was  at  an  end.  In  vain  did  I  attempt 
to  renew  it.  The  prime  minifter,  who  was  then  with  the  court  at  Aranjuez,  gave  me 
to  underftand  that  for  the  inftant  any  interview  with  me  would  be  ill-timed.  I  infifted 
(fating  that  I  could  have  no  bufmefs  any  longer  in  Spain,  if  I  ceafed  to  polTefs  the  faci- 
lity of  dilcufling  .ifiairs  relative  to  my  country,  and  demanded  my  paflport.  It  was  feir 
to  me;  and  I  left  Madrid  the  sjd  February  1793.  As  I  was  then  unacquainted  with 
Catalonia,  which  at  the  eve  of  the  war  with  which  we  wero  threatened  muft  nccc(rarily 
be  the  theatre  of  the  military  preparations  of  Spain,  I  rcfolved  on  taking  the  route  of 
Valencia  and  Barcelona,  re-entering  France  by  the  way  of  Perpignan. 

The  firft  day  I  rt-achcd  Aranjuez,  where  the  court  was  at  the  time.  I  faw  for  an  in- 
ftant fome  friends  which  I  yet  prefcrvcd  among  the  Spaniards,  and  who  lamented  with 
jne  the  difailrous  rupture  of  which  my  departure  was  the  fignal,  foreboding  with  me  at 
the  fame  time  iha'  it  «ould  not  be  of  long  duration.  I  continued  my  journey,  and  llept 
at  Ocana. 

I  entered  La  Mancha,  the  weftern  part  of  which  I  was  about  to  travel  through,  in 
order  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  I  had  already  made  this  journey  in  1783,  in 
the  iincft  feafonof  tiie  year,  at  a  period  when  my  mind,  the  political  horizon,  and  every 
around  me  partook  more  of  !"•  rc^nity. 

There  are  three  roads  from  Aranjuez  to  Valencia  ;  one,  which  is  the  port  road  paflTes 
by  Tarancon,  Requina,  iic.     'I  his  is  that  I  travelled  over  in  1783. 

Another,  which  I  made  choice  of  on  my  return,  goes  through  San  Felipe,  Almanza, 
and  Albaceti. 

The  third  is  the  beautilul  new  road  which  carries  you  very  commodioufly  from  Ma- 
drid to  V^lcucia. 

I  (hall 
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I  (hall  travel  rapidly  over  thefe  three  roads.  If  you  take  the  port  road,  you  pafs  injr 
La  CaVcdc  la  Reyna  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  league,  then  turn  to  the  left,  and  bid  i 
to  (hade  and  verdure. 

Durinf^  the  firfl;  feven  leagues  you  frequently  approach  the  Tagus,  no  longer  now  the 
Tagus  of  Aranjucz,  nor  even  of  Toledo  :  you  at  length  arrive  at  Fuentedutnnas,  a  large 
village,  in  ever)'  part  of  which  poverty  and  idlcnefsare  but  too  confpicuous. 

A  little  beyond  Tarancon,  a  large  town,  three  leagues  farther  op.  you  difcovcr  the 
caflle  of  Ucles,  which  after  having  been  a  fortrefs,  no  doubt  built  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Moors,  as  its  form  fulHciently  indicates,  is  become  the  peaceful  abode  of  a 
religious  fociety. 

1  pafs  rapidly  over  Saylices,  Villar  del  Saz,  and  Olivarez,  the  fituation  of  which,  in  the 
centre  of  a  chain  of  hills,  is  highly  piclurefque. 

Bonache,  three  leagues  farther  on  ;  thence  to  the  borough  of  Campillo,  the  diftance 
is  five  leagues,  by  a  road  full  of  ftones,  and  a  country  which  prefents  on  every  fide  fteri- 
lity  and  depopulation.  From  Campillo  to  Villargorda  you  travel  over  the  fummit  of 
mountains,  by  paths  where  two  men  would  be  unable  to  go  abreaft  without  danger  of 
tumbling  over  into  ilcep  vallies.  After  having  thus  ftmibled  for  fome  hours  over  rocky 
ground,  acrofs  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country,  you  defcend  for  the  fpace  of  a  league 
by  a  very  winding  road,  and  difcover  the  Rio  Gabriel,  ferpentining  in  a  narrow  valley 
covered  with  verdure,  which  it  leaves,  after  having  pafled  under  a  handfome  bridge  of 
one  arch,  called  Elpuentc  de  Pajazo.  Near  this  bridge  is  a  vafl:  cavern,  formed  by  na- 
ture, the  retreat  of  fmugglers  and  robbers  which  infeii  this  unfortunate  country. 

After  climbing  again  a  fteep  hill,  you  reach  the  poft  houfe  of  Villargorda. 

The  mountains  you  have  thus  travelled  over  are  called  Las  Contreras,  the  dread  of 
travellers.  The  four  fucceeding  leagues  conduct  you  to  Requena,  acrofs  a  plain  which 
affords  the  firft  fpecimen  of  Valencia.  The  neighbouring  dream,  from  which  cuts  are 
made  to  irrigate  the  plain,  concur  with  the  excellence  of  the  foil,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate,  to  make  them  fruitful  in  corn,  vines,  flax,  pastures,  and  above  all  mulberry 
trees. 

Beyond  Requena  is  another  chain  of  mountains,  called  Las  CabriHas.  This  road 
Hkcwife  is  very  rugged,  but  not  of  long  duration,  and  at  the  end  of  ihrce  leagues  you 
reach  a  Venta,  which  ftands  entirely  by  itfelf,  called  La  Vent.i  del  Rdal'.r. 

As  foun  :is  you  hiive  paffed  through  Requena  you  enter  the  kint^doiu  of  Valencia,  and 
are  able  to  diilinguiih  this  from  the  indudry  and  activity  of  irs  inhabitants,  who  make 
every  advantage  of  the  flcnder  portion  of  foil  they  find  on  the  back  ol  their  rocks. 

But  the  (Mivirons  of  Cheva  in  particular  realize  the  captivaiing  pidures  one  takes  a 
plealure  in  Ikctching  of  this  country.  It  aflbrds  an  incxprcllible  dt light  after  crolling 
the  dry  and  barren  plains  of  Caflile,  where  trees  are  fo  uncommon,  the  grafs  without 
vorduio,  and  the  lands  without  inclolurcs,  to  find  one's  felf  between  live  ludgcs,  formed 
by  aloe  trees,  and  I'erviiig  as  fences  to  orchards,  paRures,  and  plantations  ol'  olives  and 
niulberries. 

This  lovely  fccne  is  continued  for  half  a  league  beyond  Chcva.  The  l:ind  afte'rwarJs 
is  of  a  poorer  natu'-e.  Soon  however  the  delightful  eye  finveys  Valencia  and  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  arriving  at  Quartos,  about  a  league  from  Valencia,  you  meet  with 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  little  country-Iunifes,  the  fimpli- 
city  of  which  affords  a  charming  contrail  to  the  luxury  of  nature.  IJi-,li"a  lonc:ue  iar- 
ther  you  pafs  through  a  fccond  village,  whicii  (Iretches  to  the  fubiirbs  of  Valencia. 

The  road  which  1  took  on  my  return  in  1783  is  longer  by  fcvm  leagues  tlum  the 
lirlf .     It  is  not  the  poft  road,  but  yet  it  may  be  travelled  over  either  in  cubes  dv  coHc- 
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ras^  or  much  more  ceconomically  in  little  cabriolets,  called  Calczhiy  much  In  vogue  in 
this  country,  as  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia  as  in  the  town  itfelf. 

On  this  fecond  road  you  tr.ivel  for  fix  leagues  over  the  riclicft  country  imaginable, 
by  one  of  the  bed  roads  in  Spain.  Plots  of  mulberry  trees  intermixed  with  fields  of 
rice  continue  all  the  way  to  San-Fclipc.  Tiiis  town,  formerly  called  Xutiva,  is  built  on 
the  floping  fide  of  a  mountain,  protected  by  two  callles  above  it,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  thus  explaininj;  the  long  refiflance  it  was  able  to  make  to  Philip  V..  and  for 
which  it  was  puniflied  by  loiinj;  its  name  and  its  privileges.  It  has  a  church  of  haitd- 
fbme  appearance,  and  feveral  fountains  which  would  not  difgracethe  largefl  towns. 

On  leaving  San-Felipe,  for  three  kai^ues  the  road  lays  between  uncultivated  and  un- 
peopled hills,  when  you  arrive  at  the  Vciita  del  Puerto  ;  you  are  then  upon  the  confines 
of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  fo  much  extvilled  for  its  fertility  and  excellent  cultivation. 
This  praife,  hov/cver,  is  well  merited  only  in  the  plain  wherein  its  capital  is  filuated, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Sisrura,  known  by  the  name  of  La  Vega  dc  Murcia. 

From  La  Venta  del  Puerto  the  view  is  confined  on  all  fides  to  barren  mountains, 
crofled  by  the  road  to  Almanza.  You  difcover  this  town  at  the  extremity  of  a  vaft 
plain,  famous  for  the  victory  which  iiifured  the  throne  to  Philip  V.  This  plain  is  well 
cultivated,  audits  fertility  feems  to  incnafe  as  you  approach  Almanza.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition at  Almanza,  tliat  the  years  immediately  luccceuing  the  battle,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  that  place,  were  extremely  productive  ;  fad  compenfation  for  the  dedruc- 
tion  that  victory  occafioncd  to  the  liuman  fpecies  !  About  the  dillance  of  a  cannon  fhot 
on  this  fide  Almanza  is  a  focle,  which  bears  upon  its  four  iides  Latin  and  Spanifh  in- 
fcriptions,  relative  to  the  vittory  gained  by  Mardial  Berwick.  Above  the  focle  rifes  a 
Uttle  pyramid,  upon  which  was  formerly  an  armed  lion.  The  people  of  Valencia  irritated 
by  this  image,  which  leemcd  to  threaten  them,  beat  down  tlie  lion  with  Hones,  when 
the  fmall  ftatue  the  pyramid  now  bears  was  iubltituted  in  its  ftead.  To  eternife  a  victory 
like  that  of  Almanza,  one  would  look  for  a  mure  magnificent  monument. 

The  induflry  of  Almanza  is  confined  to  the  weavers,  who  indeed  are  numerous  :  the 
hemp  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  near  fufficient  for  their  employment.  To  the 
north  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  inhabited  caftle,  and  to  the  weft,  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Almanza,  is  a  niountain  in  fhapeof  a  trapezium,  the  outlines 
of  which  are  fo  fymmttrjcal,  that  at  a  dillance  the  traveller  is  inclined  to  take  it  for  an 
enormous  intrenchment. 

On  Laving  Almanza  before  the  great  road  was  finifhed,  the  traveller  had  to  crofs  a 
ftony  country,  wild,  and  covered  with  heath  ;  another  no  very  pleafing  fpecimen  of  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia.  You  next  perceive  Chinchilla  on  the  left,  a  town  on  a  barren  emi- 
nence, but  which  commands  the  fpacious  and  fertile  plains  of  La  Mancha.  One  is  then 
but  a  few  leagues  from  Hillin,  a  place  remarkable  for  being  the  native  place  of  Macanaz 
;jnd  Count  Florida  Bianca,  who  was  exiled  thither  after  his  difgrace. 

You  then  are  near  AlhiUJc,  the  country  about  which  is  improved  by  irrigation, 
l  his  large  town  Living  between  Valencia  and  Alicant,  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  great 
number  of  merchants.  Its  indultry  is  exercifed  on  iron  and  fteel  brought  thhh.r  from 
Alicant,  but  in  a  lomewhat  rude  manner.  Still  its  manufactures  are  fulHcient  ta  banifh 
idlenels  and  poverty  from  the  city. 

From  Albacete  the  road  palfcs  through  three  extenfive  villages  of  La  Mancha,  La  Gi- 
neta.  La  Roa,  and  Minalla  ;  and  you  travel  nine  leagues  acrois  a  vaft  plain  which  is  not 
well  cultivated,  pmducing  only  a  little  corn  and  fome  fall'ron. 

Next  fucceeds  Kl  Provenzio,  rather  a  confiderable  town  ;  the  cultivation  of  falTron 
i&  the  principal  employment  of  its  inhabitants. 

5  Beyond 
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Beyond  you  pafs  over  wvll  cultivated  lands  and  through  two  villages,  Pcdronera,  in 
vhich  there  is  a  manufadory  of  faltpctrc,  nnd  La  Motu,  pkafantly  fituatcd.  Iknce 
the  eye  fur\  cys  the  iniinenfe  plains  formerly  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote. 
Shortly  after  you  find  yourlelf  within  a  league  of  El  Tobofo,  the  birth  place  of  Dul- 
cinca ;  and  difcover  the  ilceple  of  Kl  Tobofo,  the  little  wood  in  which  Don  Quixote 
waited  for  the  tender  interview  procured  him  by  his  faithful  fquire,  and  the  houfe  in 
which  Dulcinca  received  his  amorous  meffage. 

At  lenj.;ih  you  pafs  through  Ouintanarf  and  arrive  at  Corral,  a  large  village,  within 
nine  lea.qu'.s  of  Aranjuez. 

In  1783  the  new  road  proceoiKd  no  further.  In  1793  I  found  it  advanced  to  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  twelve  leagues 
the  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  was  one  of  the  finefl  in  Europe.  '1  he  new  road  takes 
a  different  direQion  in  many  points  from  the  old  one.  It  leaves  San  Felipe  a  league  to 
the  left.  It  does  not  crofs  the  vaft  plain  of  Almanza,  nor  near  the  pillar  which  com- 
memorates the  battle.  When  you  have  attained  the  fummit  of  the  plain,  you  keep  for 
fonie  time  along  th"  fklrts  of  it,  and  afterwards  dcfccnd  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
which  announces  itfelfby  its  temperature  and  flourilhiiig  flate  of  cultivation.  When  I 
entered  this  kingdom  in  my  laft  journey,  (the  a 7th  February,)  already  were  the  almond 
trees  in  bloom,  fpring  fhevved  iti'elf  in  myriads  of  opening  llowers ;  our  road  ran  be- 
tween plantations  of  olive  trees  and  carobas,  favoured  by  the  fliadc  of  which  the  earth 
already  gave  fymptoms  of  its  fertility.  This  early,  cheerful  robe  of  nature  appeared  the 
more  Itriking,  from  our  having  prcvioufly  travelled  over  La  Mancha,  dill  in  many  parts 
covered  with  fnow. 

Wo  noticed,  however,  very  few  dwellings  by  the  way.  A  Vctita,  fituated  midway  on 
the  flope  of  a  hill,  commands  a  view  over  a  fertile  valley.  Thence  to  the  Venta  del  Rcy, 
a  large  new  inn,  is  four  leagues  ;  at  this  place  we  were  agreeably  furprlfed  at  finding  de- 
cent furniture,  and  a  chimney  place. 

Everywhere  throughout  this  diftrict  the  eye  is  cheered  with  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort. The  new  road  is  conllruded  with  the  niceft  attention,  nay  even  with  magni- 
ficence. 

At  intervals  you  meet  with  handfome  new  built  houfes,  fine  bridges  over  even  the 
finallefl:  rivulets,  fuperb  railed  caufeways  cafcd  with  mafonry,  numerous  parapets  for 
tlie  fafety  of  travellers,  the  road^at  times  artiully  uiiuiing  round  the  (ides  of  hills,  and 
ftoncs  to  diltiiiguifh  the  didance  at  every  league.  The  fifty-fifth  is  at  the  entrance  of  a 
long  village,  at  the  end  of  which  is  built  the  Vent^  (LI  Rcy.  Before  you  reach  it  you 
pals  through  I, anera,  another  village,  confiiling  of  a  group  of  houfes  moltly  new  built, 
along  the  fide  of  the  road.  High  roads,  particularly  in  fine  countries,  are  like  rivers  and 
ftrcanisj  they  hivitc  population. 


Chap.  XI. — My  arrival  at  Viilencia,  infurrcdicn  agaiiift  the  French. — Defcription  cf  this 
city  imJ  its  ticighbcnrhood, — Rice  grounds. — Barillas. — Oils. — Export  aloes. 

WE  arrived  rather  late  at  Valencia  on  the  evening  of  the  fevonth  day.  The  fixty- 
tlilrJ  column  is  oppofite  the  firll  houfes  of  the  fuburbs,  where  we  deemed  it  expedient 
to  pal's  the  night  ;  a  meafuie  of  prudence  recommended  rather  by  the  terror  of  the 
inuli'teer  tiian  any  apprehenfion  of  our  own.  Valencia  at  that  ]:?eritd  was  the  thtatre  ci 
a  moll  violent  inlurredion,  excited  by  royal  and  religious  fanaticifm  againfl:  the  I'rench 
nation.     Every  thing  that  related  to  France,  whether  by  name  or  origin,  was  cxpoftd 
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to  tlic  fury  of  the  ii.ipuhice.  In  orJcr  to  roprcfs  this  tiinnilt,  Don  Vittorh  Navirt, 
who  was  governor  m  tho  kingdom  of  Valencia,  had  occafion  for  all  his  vigilance,  and 
the  whole  of  thv>  trilling  armed  force  left  in  his  capital.  On  the  night  of  om*  arrival  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  numerous  patroles  prevented  difordcr.  The  innocent  and 
peaceable  objt  d."  of  this  blind  hatred,  fliut  up  within  their  afylums,  wr re  apprehenfive  of 
their  being  viol-ited  at  ever)'  inftant.  Acquainted  with  fomc  perfons  thus  fituatcd  at 
Valencia,  1  facrlficed  to  their  fccurity  the  plcafure  I  fliould  have  had  in  feeing  them  j  for 
which  caution  they  were  thankful. 

For  cur  part,  keeping  ourfelvcs  ftill  and  clofc  fhnt  up  within  our  apartment,  we  en- 
joined filence  to  fuch  of  our  people  as  might  betray  us  by  their  fpecch,  and  particularly 
to  our  cliildren,  who  might  by  their  cries  have  po'nted  out  to  pafl'ers  by  the  rcfidcnce 
of  a  little  French  colony.  Happily  wc  maintained  the  mod  fecure  ci-nceahnent,  and  be- 
fore tlie  appearance  of  aurora  we  quitted  this  dangerous  place.  The  tumult,  which  had 
more  than  once  been  at  its  height,  fortunatelv  palTed  over  without  any  oi  our  country- 
men lollng  their  lives  ;  however  many  of  their  houfes  were  broke  open,  and  fome  ware- 
houfvis  were  plundered ;  the  Valencians  thus  gratifying  the  fecret  malice  which  had 
long  before  been  excited  by  the  profpority  of  the  commerce  and  indulUy  of  flic  French ; 
a  m<'lice  more  prevalent  among  the  people  of  Valencia  ihan  the  other  cities  of  Spain, 
from  the  manuiadurersofthat  city  confulcring  us  as  adivc  and  formidable  rivals. 

I  fliall  not  make  my  readers  hade  with  fu  much  fpeed  through  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, nor  quit  its  capital  fo  abruptly  as  I  was  obliged  to  do  in  179.5.  '1  his  country, 
one  of  the  fined  in  Spain,  perhaps  the  mod  agreeable  of  any  in  Europe,  deferves  a  more 
ample  detail. 

Its  capital,  if  not  exaftly  a  handfome  city,  is  yet  a  very  pleafant  place  to  inhabit,  par- 
ticularly fmce  a  vigibnt  police  has  been  edablilhed  in  it,  occupied  as  well  in  adding  to 
its  embellilhment  as  its  fafety.  Although  its  dreets  be  unpaved,  they  are  very  clean. 
The  filtii  from  which  they  are  frcquc  ntly  cleanfed  ferves  to  manure  the  vad  orchard 
which  furrounds  it  on  every  fide.  Idlenefs  and  wretchcdncfs  are  banilhed  from  this 
city,  every  pcrfon  being  employed.  In  1783  nearly  four  thoufand  looms  were  in  ufc 
for  making  filks  of  different  breadths,  and  occupied  more  than  twenty  thoufand  of  its 
inhabitants,  without  reckoning  the  workmen  in  wood  and  in  iron  employed  upon  the 
condrucUon  and  repair  of  fo  much  machinery,  thofe  who  feparate  or  fpin  the  filk,  or 
thot  who  dye  it. 

This  profperity  has  kept  increafing  fincc  1 7C3,  and  lam  affurcd  that  of  late  years  Va- 
lencia kept  eight  thoufand  looms  at  work  of  every  defcription.  The  government  neg- 
leds  no  encouragement  of  this  particular  branch  of  indudry  which  it  can  afford. 
During  the  war  with  PVance  it  exhibited  feveral  indanccs  of  this.  The  war  rendered 
a  refort  to  the  quintas  neceffary  upon  two  feveral  occafions,  but  the  court  exempteil  all 
young  men  employed  any  way  in  filk  manufadturcs  ;  and  this  exception  comprehended 
more  than  three  thoufand  perfons  in  the  city  of  Valencia  alone. 

The  manufadure  of  filk  is  not  the  only  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia, 
they  furnifli  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hemp  to  the  King's  arfenals. 

Their  wines  and  brandies  arc  alfo  exported  in  great  quantities  to  England,  the 
ifland  of  Gucrnfey,  Holland  and  to  the  Nt)rth  by  way  of  Dunkirk,  where  the  greated 
part  of  the  brandies  of  Valencia  were  mixed.  Within  a  few  years  pad  they  have  found 
a  new  market  in  Spanifh  America ;  and  they  even  afcend  the  Loire  as  far  as  Orleans. 
For  our  merchants  willingly  mix  thefe  brandies  with  ours,  which  are  of  a  fuperior  qua- 
lity ;  and  their  wines  with  French  wines,  iiv  order  to  give  colour. 
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Rice  is  another  fource  of  riches  for  Valencia,  but  the  culture  of  It  leflens  the  falubrity 
of  this  happy  climate ;  however,  they  pofTefs  a  method  of  Iheltering  themfelves  from  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  rice  grounds.  I  have  known  of  fome  who  not  going  out  to 
their  work  before  the  fun  was  rifen  to  fome  height  above  the  horizon,  returning  to  their 
clofe  (hut  homes  in  the  evening,  and  refraining  almoil  entirely  from  the  ufe  of  water, 
lived  with  impunity  in  midft  of  their  fields  of  rice ;  but  the  greater  part  pay  for  their  vu 
cinity  to  them  by  intermittent  fevers.  Notwithftanding  this  they  are  not  the  lefs  attached 
to  this  branch  of  hufbandry  on  account  of  its  favouring  their  idlenefs,  being  at  the  fame 
time  productive.  Rice  is  fown  about  the  feflival  of  St.  John,  and  is  gathered  towards  the 
clofe  of  September.  The'crops  feldom  fail,  and  is  fecure  of  a  market.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  fuch  a  fpecies  of  culture  (hould  have  its  partifans  ?  It  has  fo  many  that  government 
has  been  obliged  to  frame  very  ftri£t  laws  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  rice-grounds.  They 
are  met  with  in  abundance  along  the  coaft,  and  particularly  fouth  of  Valencia  from  Gandia 
to  Catarrajo.  In  this  part  the  prediledion  of  the  people  for  this  culture  is  a  mania  which 
nothing  can  redrain.  The  adminiftration  divides  the  eftates  into  different  partitions  or 
cotoSf  and  defignates  fuch  as  within  a  limited  fpace  of  time  are  allowed  to  be  fown  with 
rice ;  but  the  bounds  fpecifled  are  almofl  always  exceeded.  In  vain  does  the  captain* 
general  repair  to  the  fpot,  to  watch  over  their  adherence  to  the  reftriftions,  his  autho- 
rity is  frequently  compromifed,  and  his  fafety  occafionally ;  fo  that  the  law  is  often- 
times  eluded  and  with  impunity.  In  confequence,  of  late  years  the  crops  of  rice  have 
been  prodigious.  They  ferve  for  the  confumption  of  all  Spain,  if  the  fouth  of  Andalufia 
be  excepted,  where  a  preference  is  paid  to  the  rice  of  Carolina.  . 

Its  numerous  markets  have  greatly  tended  to  encreafe  the  price  of  rice  at  Valencia, 
The  meaf'ure  fold  in  1785  at  from  6  to  7  piaftres  has  rifen  to  10  and  12 ;  and  the 
farmers  of  the  country  affirm,  that  Valencia  receives  not  lefs  than  from  30  to  32  mil- 
lions of  rials  (upwards  of  350,000/.)  for  rice  alone.  There  are  two  modes  of  culti- 
vating this  grain,  it  may  either  be  planted  or  fown.  The  crop  of  that  which  is  planted 
greatly  furpaffes  that  of  what  is  fown,  but  requires  an  extra  care,  on  which  account  it  is 
almoft  every  where  fown.  The  ground  is  previoufly  tilled  but  remains  level,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  furrow,  and  is  inundated  to  the  depth  of  fomewhat  more  than  a 
foot.  Rice,  at  leaf!  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  has  the  Angu- 
larity, poffibly  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of  being  conftantly  in  the  water  even  to  the  time  of  ga- 
thermg  inclufive.  The  rice-ground  never  has  the  water  drained  from  it,  except  when 
it  is  weeded.  When  ripe  the  hufbandmen  proceed  in  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  fol- 
lowed  by  carts  on  which  the  flieaves  of  rice  are  laid ;  it  is  afterwards  threfhed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  grain ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  fo  through- 
out almofl  all  Spain,  it  is  trodden  out  of  the  flraw  by  horfes  and  mules.  After  this 
operation  the  rice  remains  in  its  hulk  or  balle.  It  is  feparated  from  this  by  pafHng 
through  mills  perfeftly  refembling  flour  mills  excepting  that  the  mill-done  is  coated 
with  cork.    Rice  however  is  fold  indifferently  before  or  after  this  lad  operation  *. 

Barilla  is  a  production  peculiar  to  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  It  is  an 
ciTential  ingredient  in  plate  glafs.  The  annual  quantity  gathered  may  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  hundred  weight,  which  is  divided  between  France,  England, 
Genoa,  and  Venice. 


iMl 


*  Rice  grounds  have  to  the  prefenl  time  continued  to  encreafe.  A  law  fu!t  took  place  between  their 
pattifaiia,  and  the  advocates  for  mulberry  plantation,  which  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  former;  the 
latter  in  confequence  have  abufed  their  triumph  to  the  injury  of  the  healthinefa  of  the  air.  Notwithftand- 
ing, the  rice  grouad*  do  not  yet  extend  beyond  Ria;  the  reft  of  Vulcncia  is  free  from  this  fcourge. 

VOL.  V.  4  H  Potajh 
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Potajhf  in  Spanifli  called  Sofa,  is  a  fpecies  of  barilla  employed  in  the  foap  manufac- 
tories of  France  and  England.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  produces  about  iwenty-five 
thoufand  quintals  a  year. 

The  Agua  azul,  is  a  third  fort  of  barilla.  About  four  thoufand  quintals  of  this  arc 
annually  produced,  moft  of  which  is  fcnt  to  Marfoilles. 

Lartly,  So/icor,  a  fourth  kind,  is  produjced  witliout  cultivarion,  and  is  employed  in 
the  glafs  manufiiftorics  of  France,  England,  and  Italy. 

When  the  plant  of  thefe  four  forts  of  barilla  is  well  matured,  it  is  left  a  day  or  two 
in  heaps  to  dry ;  afterwards  it  is  put  into  a  hole  without  much  prefliire,  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  then  fet  on  fire  and  turned  ovor  or  ftirred  up  with  long  poles :  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  firft  plants  are  confumed,  others  are  thrown  in.  When  they  are  all 
fufficiently  burned,  the  hole  is  covered,  and  the  barilla  left  to  cool.  It  is  too  often 
adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  ballard  herbs  produced  in  the  fame  foil.  The  cinders 
that  remain  after  this  burning  form  lumps,  which  are  the  barilla  in  pieces  as  it  is 
exported. 

0/7  is  one  of  the  moft  abundant  produftions  of  the  kingdotn  of  Valencia,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  be  exported  except  when  the  price  is  very  low.  It  is  reputed  to  have  a  dif- 
agreable  tafte  and  fmell,  and  generally  fpeaking  delierves  the  reproach.  Its  imperfec- 
tion is  attributed  to  different  caufes;  ift,  to  the  cuftom  of  dclpoiling  the  olive  trees  of 
their  fruit  by  bruifing,  inftead  of  gathering  it  with  caution  ;  2dly,  to  keeping  the  ftone 
too  long  in  the  fruit ;  and  3dly,  to  the  fcarcity  of  oil  mills,  which  occafions  the  olives 
to  be  left  fevcral  months  in  heaps,  in  which  they  ferment  and  rot  before  the  juice  is  ex- 
preffed. 

This  third  caufe  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  chief  and  the  moft  adive.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  inconveniences  attendant  on  fignorial  rights  which  continue  yet  oppreffive 
to  a  great  part  of  Spain.  In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  particular  there  are  few 
noblemen  without  cxclufive  ovens,  and  mills,  both  for  grain  and  for  olives.  Now 
this  fecond  fpecies  of  mills  are  not  fufficiently  numerous  by  much,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
proprietors  of  olive-grounds,  who  yet  are  not  allowed  to  build  any  for  themfelvcs.. 
I'he  Valencians  will  confequently  continue  to  have  bad  oils  as  long  as  they  remain  fub- 
jed  to  this  abominable  flavery.  Not  withdanding  this  difadvantage,  with  nice  attention 
and  care,  fome  of  its  cultivators  manage  to  produce  oil,  which  even  connoiffeurs  elteem 
but  httle  inferior  to  thofe  of  Provence  •. 

The  indudry  of  the  people  of  Valencia  derives  advantage  from  all  the  productions 
of  their  foil.  The  province  contains  a  kind  of  earth  of  which  they  make  fquares,  or 
tiles  of  coloured  delph,  called  Azulejos,  and  which  are  manufattured  at  Valencia 
alone.  They  are  ufed  to  pave  apartments  or  cover  ceilings ;  the  moft  complicated 
fubjefts  are  painted  upon  them  ;  fuch,  for  itiftancc,  as  a  maiked  ball,  or  a  bull-fight. 

Efpartj  although  one  of  the  vileft  produOions  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  is  of 
great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants ;  of  this  they  make  mats  and  cordage.  Formerly  great 
quantities  of  it  ere  fent  to  the  ports  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  expor- 
tation was  prohibited  in  1 783.  'I'he  meafure  excited  (.lilapprobation,  and  was  much  mur- 
murred  at.  It  was  pretended  that  all  the  ejpart  produced  could  not  be  confumed  in  the 
country.  The  court  of  Spain  therefore  permitted  certain  individuals  to  export  confi- 
erable  quantities ;  and  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marleilles,  where  it  is  of  great  ufe  hi 
the  dockyards  and  arfcnals,  have  reaped  advantage  from  the  permiflion. 

•  Their  method  of  makinpr  oil  is  lattly  a  liitle  imprrvnl,  cfpfcfHHy  in  the  nrij^hbotirliood  of  Alicant. 
At  EUhei,  for  fxaniplf,  and  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ih'n  little  town,  a  pure  oil  \t  made,  as 
clear  u  waicrj  and  inlerior  ir.  no  rcfptft  whattvcr  to  ihe  fined  Provence  uili. 
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The  Valenciajis  make  ufe  even  of  the  aloe^  a  p:  afite  plant  feemingly  dedined  onty  to 
decorate  and  enclofe  landed  pofTcfTions.  They  draw  from  its  long  and  thick  leaves,  a 
kind  of  thread,  of  which  they  make  reins. 

Befides  thefe  they  export  wool  of  a  fecond  quality,  the  produce  'of  their  flieep. 
It  is  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Gandia  in  particular  that  the  Hocks  are  fed  from  which  it 
is  fliorn,  and  from  the  port  of  this  city  it  is  Ihipped  for  Marfeilles,  with  numerous 
cargos  of  dry  fruit,  anifeed,  and  cochineal,  the  produce  of  the  country.. 

i'o  conclude,  in  their  abundant  crops  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  figs,  but 
particularly  in  their  wines  and  brandies,  they  poffefs  an  immenfe  fund  of  articles  for 
exportation. 

Induftry  in  Valencia,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  is  not  bur- 
thened  with  the  fcourge  of  royal  impofitions.  All  thofe  taxes  which  pafs  under  the 
denomination  of  provincial  rents  are  there  unknown.  For  them  the  Equivaknte  isfub- 
ftituted,  which  is  a  direft  tax  on  all  pofleflions  of  (  .  cry  defcription.  They  are  valued 
in  every  diflrift  with  a  tolerable  precifion  by  the  office  for  taxes,  (La  Contadaria  de  mo- 
fios,  yarbitrios;)  and  this  tax,  which  is  moderate,  is  colleded  by  a  perfon  appointed  by 
the  alcalde.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fignorial  rights,  and  the  feudal  claims  to  which 
they  are  fubjeft,  which  are  taken  in  kind  from  the  produce  of  every  crop,  and  which 
amount  to  a  feventh,  a  fixth,  and  in  fome  places  a  fourth  part,  are  a  tax  upon  them 
grievous  indeed. 


Chap.  XIL— Buildings  of  Valencia. — Canals. — Irrigation.— 'Its  new  port.— Silks.-— Pro^ 

gre/s  of  its  manufaileries. 

But  let  us  enter  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  examine  the  objefts  it  enclofes  worthy  of 
remark. 

Its  exchange  is  a  large  building  where  the  merchants  and  manufadurers  alTemble, 
and  where  the  principal  objeft  of  their  difcourfe  and  dealings  is  that  moft  valuable  pro- 
duftion  of  their  country,  filk. 

Arts  and  literature  are  rarely  much  cultivated  in  manufafturing  or  commercial 
towns.  However  at  Valencia  there  is  a  public  library  belonging  to  the  archbifliop, 
which  even  contains  a  collcdion  of  ilatues  and  antique  bufts. 

The  laft  archbifliop  of  Valencia  was  a  man  of  auflere  manners,  which  rendered  him 
adverfe  to  profane  enjoyments.  His  fcruples  have  lelFcncd  the  value  of  this  coUeftion, 
by  occafioning  the  mutilation  of  fomeof  the  ftatues  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  play- 
houfe  at  Saragofla  was  ftruck  with  lightning,  he  thereupon  obtained  an  order  for  that  of 
Valencia  to  be  clofed,  and  houfes  to  be  built  on  its  fcite. 

Since  his  death,  the  friends  of  the  drama  arc  preparing  a  new  theatre  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Fontana ;  a  Ikilful  archited  invited  fome  years  ago  to  Madrid  to  decorate 
the  palace  *. 

El  Rcalf  the  refidence  of  the  captain-general,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  charming 
fituation  than  for  its  form.  It  is  an  ancient  and  vad  edifice,  placed  in  a  mod  confpicuous 
quarter.  Between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  fuburbs,  on  this  fide,  is  a  long  efpla- 
nade,  in  which  five  bridges  over  the  Guadalaviar  terminate.  Were  this  river  full,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  profpeft  ;  but  it  arrives  at  Valencia  ex- 
haufted  by  the  abundant  tributes  it  has  afforded  in  its  courfe :  for  this  is  the  river 


*  The  building  U  complcated,  hut  Valencia  in  dill  without  playi. 
4  H    2 
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which  fupplics  the  chief  means  for  the  irrigation  of  this  fertile  country.  Thefe  irriga- 
tions are  made  under  regulations  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Different  cuts 
from  this  river  conduct  its  water  into  numerous  canals  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  the 
land,  (azcqi/iasf)  and  diffufe  its  benefits  over  every  eftate.  Each  proprietor  knows  the 
hour  and  day  allotted  for  his  receiving  this  falutary  vifit.  He  then  opens  his  fluices  and 
introduces  the  water  into  the  fmall  canals  which  furround  his  territory,  and  which  he  is 
moll  cxprefsly  obliged  to  clcanfe  twice  in  a  year.  There  are  four  azcquias  run  from 
the  Guadalaviar  at  diifercnt  elevations.  The  chief  is  that  which  begins  at  Geftalgar 
(called  Moncada)  a  borough  four  leagues  from  Valencia,  where  an  office  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  azequia  is  kept ;  for  in  this  kingdom  irrigation  forms  an  effential  ar- 
ticle of  the  general  police;  and,  in  the  capital,  there  is  a  tribunal  exclufively  charged 
vith  looking  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  it,  and  of  punifhing  delin« 
quentsv  Its  fittings  are  held  in  the  veftibule  of  the  cathedral  j  and,  notwithlianding 
the  almoft  ruftic  fimplicity  of  its  members,  who  are  wholly  farmers,  it  knows  full  well 
how  to  make  itfelf  refpeded. 

This  general  and  periodical  watering  has  undoubtedly  great  advantages.  It  maintains 
verdure  and  fertility.  It  multiplies  produftions  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  maintain  the 
earth  conftantly  covered  with  fruits.  The  leaves  of  the  mulberry-trees  are  three  times 
gathered  ;  the  meadows  of  trefoil  and  luzerne  are  mown  eight,  nay  ten  times  a  year  ; 
and  the  earth,  not  fatisfied  with  bearing  forcfls  of  olive  and  mulberry-trees,  produces 
beneath  their  fliade,  ftrawberries,  grain,  and  vegetables.  But  this  watering  has  alio  a 
great  inconvenience.  This  artificial  fertility  does  not  bellow  on  the  plants  that  luhflance 
which  they  receive  from  nature  alone;  for  which  rcafon  aliment  in  this  country  is 
much  lefs  nourifliing  than  in  Caftile.  This  abundance  of  water,  which  changes  the 
nature  of  the  plants,  appears  likewife  to  have  an  effeft  upon  the  animal  kingdom.  Ma- 
lignity has  -^dumed  dill  more  with  refpeft  to  the  human  fpccies,  nor  has  it  fparcd  the 
fair ;  it  has  invented  the  following  verfcs,  which  I  am  far  from  adopting,  and  which 
with  difficulty  I  allow  myfelf  to  tranfcribe  : 

En  Valencia  la  came  cs  hicrba^  la  hicrba  agua^ 
Los  hombres  niugcresy  y  las  mugcres  naJu  *. 

The  fined  walks  of  Valencia,  the  Alameda,  Monte  Olivite,  and  the  road  of  Grao,  a 
little  village  half  a  league  from  Valencia,  and  by  the  fea  fide,  are  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalaviar. 

For  a  long  time  Valencia  has  had  no  other  harbour  than  the  bad  road  oppofite  to 
Grao.  Small  (hips  fcarcely  approached  nearer  than  half  a  league  to  the  coall,  and  thole 
of  three  mads  were  feldoin  leen  there.  Cargoes  were  put  into  barks,  which  were 
bruught  almod  to  tho  fliore,  and  afterwards  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  l)each.  Valencia 
only  wanted  a  port  to  make  it  one  of  the  mud  H ourilhing  towns  in  Spain.  Within  thel'e 
titjht  or  i\\\\c  years,  government  has  been  occupied  in  procuring  for  it  this  advantage. 
An  able  engineer,  a  pupil  of  Don  Thomas  Muno/,  was  charged  witli  this  undertaking. 
Every  thing  contributed  to  his  fucctfs;  the  fpecial  protettiun  of  the  captain-general 
of  the  province,  Don  Louis  de  Urbina,  tlie  voluntary  fublcriptions  of  the  niercliaiils 
and  inanufaclurers,  and  an  advance  on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  St.  (.'harles,  of  5,000,000 
of  rials.  The  n.w  port  will  have  tighleen  feet  of  vk^ater,  and  will  even  be  able  to  re- 
ceive frigatcj.     It  has  been  made,  not  by  lowering  the  beach,  but  by  elevating  by  arti- 


*  In  \  alcncij  nov-at  11  hcibi^  Lcrbt  wat^r,  nieit  wumtii,  aud  women  uuihing. 
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ficial  means  the  water  of  the  fea,  means  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  in  creating  a  port  at 
Cherbourg  *. 

Thus  the  coafl:  of  Valencia  will  no  longer  thoughout  almoft  its  whole  extent  remain 
as  it  was  wont  the  dread  of  mariners ;  for  before  this  modern  creation,  it  did  not  pof- 
fefs  one  fingle  good  port.  From  the  Alfaques,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  to  Carthagena, 
there  were  but  the  roads  of  Alicant  and  Santa  Pola,  the  bottom  of  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  or  which  aiforded  the  leaft  fhelter  in  cafe  of  diflrefs. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  M.  de  Aranda,  an  eftabiilhment  was  attempted,  which 
did  not  realize  the  expeftations  conceived.  A  great  number  of  Spanilh  flaves  languifheJ 
in  flavery  under  the  Algcrines  in  the  ifland  of  Tabarca ;  Charles  III.  redeemed  them, 
and  afforded  them  an  alylum  fouth  of  Alicant,  in  a  fmall  defert  illand,  named  from  its 
appropriation  Nueva  Tabarca,  The  attempt  was  laudable ;  it  turned  out  abortive. 
Nature  feems  to  have  condemned  this  ifland  to  continue  a  defert,  by  refufing  it  wood, 
ftone,  earth,  and  water. 

A  different  lieftiny  awaits  the  newport  of  theGrao.  It  has  a  profpeft  of  great  profperity, 
and  will  no  doubt  much  injure  the  port  of  Alicant.  Previous  even  to  its  being  thought 
cf,  nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  than  the  road  from  Valencia  to  the  Giao  ;  yet  this 
fmall  village  was  only  peopled  with  tilhermen  ;  and  the  neighbouring  fhore  was  covered 
with  wretched  cabins.  A  fire  having  deftroyed  a  number  of  them,  they  were  replaced  by 
pretty  uniform  buildings,  which  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  conftrudt  upon  a  par- 
ticular plan :  hence  fliortly  will  refult  a  new  town,  which  will  not  add  a  little  to  the 
embelliihments  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia. 

In  order  to  be  delighted  with  a  view  of  Valencia  and  its  territory,  you  (hould  fee  it 
from  the  fummit  of  the  tower  near  the  cathedral  called  the  Miquclet.  Hence  the  city 
appears  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  an  imiaenfc  orchard,  interfperfed  with  numerous, 
cottages,  and  the  Guadalaviar  is  feen  training  its  diminiflied  tide  towards  the  fea..  Hence 
you  diiHnguifli  the  Albufera,  a  lake  which  runs  by  a  very  narrow  chaimel  in  o  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  a  lake  wliich  upon  a  map,  or  even  at  thediltanceof  a  few  leagues,  might 
be  taken  for  a  gulph.  This  lake  abounds  in  water  fowl,  the  fliooting  of  which  is  a  moil 
intoxicaiinp;  amufement  for  the  Valencians.  They  clpccially  follow  it  up  twice  in  the 
courle  of  November.  At  thefe  times  the  lake  is  covered  with  moor  hens,  teal,  and  wild 
ducks.  The  fportf'men  in  boats  drive  the  flocks  before  them,  and  oblige  them  to  take 
flielter  among  the  flags  ;  at  lengih,  too  clofely  prefled,  they  fly  awa_\  '1  clouds,  and  then 
it  is  that  they  are  killed  at  plcai^iire.  The  Albufera  belongs  to  the  ng,  who  farms  it 
out  at  1 2,oc^  piaflrcs.  'I'he  farmer  fells  his  permillion  to  fhoot  upon  1.  This  is  a  iport 
fur  thofe  fond  of  fhooting  lels  fatiguing,  and  more  productive  than  any  <  'her. 

Strangers  are  fhewn  the  cathedral  of  Valencia.  It  is  an  edifice  rather  elegant  than 
magnificent,  the  walls  of  whieli  are  cafed  with  itucco  in  pannels  with  gold  borders.  It 
contains,  among  other  good  paintings,  foiue  productions  of  Jcancs,  one  of  the  bell  Spanifli , 
painters  of  the  fecoiui  cliifs.  The  Tanplc  alio  is  highly  cxtolkd,  it  is  a  modern  church 
built  in  a  fiinple  yet  noble  (lyle  ;  and  the  college  of  the  patriarch,  liie  churcn  of  which, 
blackened  with  fmoke,  polfelVes  a  relic  which  is  Ihewu  with  much  ceremony  to  thole 
vho  would  lee  it,  and  thofe  who  would  not. 

•  Tlie  works  of  tliii  port  liavc  been  continually  carritd  on,  but  the  fuccefs  attenJantupnn  ihem  {?oe.i 
rot  jiiftify  the  oiiiniial  c>;i)«r.'tatioti8.  A  duty  bad  btcii  laid  mMiii  lilk,  tlie  proiliicc  of  wliii-h  i<  approprir.tod 
to  liie  u;KltrlskIiijT.  Dili",  roiil  ullur  (miiis  nrc  iillignctl,  luu  winicr  ilcllroys  llie  profjii  fs  of  tlic  fiimmer. 
Tilt  wind:;  cotitinually  liriii;;  back  llioals  of  fand  to  tlic  eiitraiite  of  the  jort ;  and  it  i3  much  to  bi  appre- 
kcudvd,  that  alUluic  ditlcrcat  cxpv.iit:c<i  will  be  a  dead  lul°». 

Other 
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Other  churches  as  well  poflefs  paintings  by  Joancs,  Rivaltey  and  Orente,  the  three 
painters  of  Valencia  who  enjoy  the  higheft  repute. 

What  however  chiefly  give  celebrity  to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia  are  its  manu- 
fadlories.  We  fliall  fay  but  little  of  that  of  its  cloths,  although  it  contributes  materially 
towards  the  profperity  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  which  lies  in  the  mountains  to- 
wards the  weft.  There  arc,  as  it  were  hidden,  the  manufaftories  of  Enguerra,  Onteniente, 
Concen/eyna,  and  particularly  that  of  jl/coy.  They  work  up  moft  of  the  wool  of  the 
country,  which,  notwithftanding  it  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  makes  very  good  common 
cloths,  and  is  much  in  demand  for  the  manufadories  of  Languedoc.  But  filk  is  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  a  matter  of  far  different  importance.  Twenty  years  back 
the  produce  greatly  exceeded  their  means  of  coaverting  it  into  manufactures  •  ;  and 
then  the  motive  of  government  for  preventing  its  exportation  was  inconceivable.  Now 
that  the  number  of  looms  is  nearly  doubled,  the  prohibition  has  a  reafonable  motive. 
The  inhabitants  are  even  obliged  to  import  filk  continually  from  Italy,  and  fometimes 
from  France,  as  was  the  cafe  after  the  bad  crop  of  1784;  and  as  has  been  the  cafe 
when  our  manufafturers  have  been  deficient  of  hands.  However,  a  part  of  the  filk  of 
Valencia  finds  its  way  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fpite  of  the  vigilance  of  adminiftration. 
Its  emiflion  from  that  kingdom  to  the  interior  of  Spain  is  not  forbidden.  There  pailes 
into  Andalufia  a  much  more  confiderable  quantity  than  its  looms  can  employ  ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  fome  defcenJs  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  embarked  for  England. 

The  progrefs  of  the  manufaftories  has  greatly  encouraged  of  late  years  the  planting 
of  mulberry-trees.  Every  where  are  they  planted,  and  every  where  do  they  fucceed.  A 
few  years  ago  there  yet  remained  between  Valencia  and  Murviedro  a  large  track  of  poor 
and  barren  land,  called  El  Arcnal ;  at  prefent  it  is  covered  with  mulberry-trees.  A 
planter  there  was  mentioned  to  me,  \\  ho  gathers  annually  as  much  as  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  filk-worm  eggs,  and  poffcncs  a  fufliciency  of  mulberry-trees  to  furnilh  them 
food  without  neccflity  of  purchafing  leaves ;  and  it  is  common  for  individuals  to  pof- 
fefs  five,  fix,  and  feven  pounds  of  cj]jgs.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obfcrve,  that  all 
thcfe  mulberries  are  of  the  white  kind  (moreras);  for,  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada  for  example,  they  are  black  (^morales').  The  leaves  of  the 
latter  yield  a  filk  but  little  inferior  to  that  from  tlie  white  mulberries. 

The  leaves  of  the  former  are  fold  by  cargas,  each  carga  being  equivalent  to  two 
hundred  and  fevonty  pounds  French.  They  are  gathered  once,  twice,  and  at  moft 
three  times  in  a  year  ;  but  it  feldom  happens  that  the  laft  crop  is  fo  abundant,  or  of 
equal  quality  with  the  f'.rft.  Beneath  fo  aufpicious  a  climate,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  may  be  gathered  throu'rh  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the  leaves  are  plucked 
only  as  they  are  wanted  to  fupply  the  filk-wonns.  The  number  of  thele  leaflefs  trunks, 
which  increafos  as  the  feafon  advances,  tend  greatly  to  leJTcn  the  beauty  of  thefe  plains, 
fo  green  and  io  productive. 

'I'he  filk  of  Valencia  is  comparable  for  finencfs  with  the  beft  produced  in  Europe  ; 
but  there  is  a  Adcd  in  the  fpinning:  many  thouHmd  hands  are  employed  who  do  not 
all  I'pin  equally  well.  Hence  an  inequality  in  the  tiffue.  Hence  when  we  import  it,  it 
is  never  ufcd  lor  fine  works. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  beauty  of  filks  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
filk  is  wound  from  the  cod.  This  firft  fpinning  is  effedtcd  in  three  dilFerent  manners, 
according  to  the  reels  employed.  That  which  has  long  been  and  continues  to  be 
pracljfed  in  Spain  has  this  defefc ;  the  fmall  threads  from  fix,  feven,  or  eight  balls. 


U  ik  calculated,  that  the  looms  of  Valencia  work  tip  ■  million  Ibi.  of  filk. 
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uhich  are  ftrlpped  at  a  time,  unite  to  form  one  thread  on  the  fpindle,  without  its  being 
previoufly  rubbed  againft  another  ;  fo  that  the  thread  of  filk  tlius  formed  is  flofly  and 
eafdy  breaks.  The  fecond  mode  of  winding  is  that  ufed  by  the  Picdmontefe  ;  it  con- 
fifts  in  caufing  each  thread  of  fdk  to  be  united  with  another,  and  not  to  be  feparated  until 
they  have  full  twifted  four  or  five  times  round  the  other.  The  third  manner  is  that  of 
Vaucanfon,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  lafl.  In  the  reel  which  he  invented,  the  two 
threads  of  filk,  after  their  firfl;  twifting,  unite  a  fecond  time  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This 
operation  is  called  the  double  croifade. 

If  thefe  threads  thus  wound  on  the  fpindlcs  be  defigned  for  the  woof,  they  are  fet  in 
a  machine  of  feveral  ftories,  where  they  are  feparately  twifted.  Thence  they  are  re- 
moved to  another  machine  where  they  are  twifted  together  ;  after  which  they  are  ready 
for  the  loom.  The  threads  defigned  for  the  warp  are  twifted  only  at  the  inftant  of 
re-union. 

But  before  the  threads  are  twifted  two  togther,  they  undergo  the  operation  of  la 
breve,  which  confifts  in  ftretching  them  over  a  (hallow  boiler  containing  vifcous  mat- 
ter, in  a  ftate  of  ebullition,  the  exhalations  from  which  fit  them  for  uniting  one  to  the 
other.  They  are  afterwards  carried  to  tu  ■  machine  where  they  are  twifted.  Organzine 
is  the  filk  in  the  flate  it  leaves  this  machine.  It  is  only  in  this  (hape  that  it  is  permitted 
to  be  exported  from  Piedmont,  where  the  operation  of  twifting  was  better  performed 
(before  the  method  of  Vaucanfon  was  perfefted)  than  in  any  other  country.  The  me- 
thod of  that  fkilful  maehinift,  which  embraces  all  the  operations  relative  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  filk  ftuifs,  is  exclufively  praftifed  by  the  manufafturers  of  Lyons ;  but  the  filk  of 
this  country  alone  can  be  ufed  with  the  reels  for  the  double  croifade,  which  go  by  his 
name  ;  for  foreign  filk,  a  greater  part  of  which  is  ufed  in  thefe  manufaftories,  muft  be 
organized  before  it  is  exported. 

For  a  long  time  machines  to  fave  labour,  har^  been  known  in  Valencia  as  well  as  at 
Ttilavcra  dc  la  Rcyna.  In  the  latter  town  I  noticed  one  fingle  wheel  with  teeth,  which 
fot  in  motion  a  thoufand  of  thofe  little  fpindlcs  on  which  the  twifted  threads  of  filk  are 
wound.  The  machinery  of  Valencia  is  on  a  fniallcr  fcale  than  at  Talavera,  for  the 
former  place  does  not  like  the  latter  contain  a  whole  royal  nianufa>5tory  comprized  in 
one  cnclofure.  Each  manufaclurer  litre  meets  in  difperfed  quarters  with  the  machines 
and  hands  requifite. 

As  to  fpinning,  the  Spaniards  fiill  adhere  to  their  defcdive  method  with  an  obfti- 
nacy,  which  the  government  has  latterly  thought  it  right  to  oppoie.  In  178  i  it  cauled' 
a  Irench  merchant,  eftablifhed  at  MadriJ,  to  enter  into  an  cnrrageincnt,  to  fupply  firit 
the  manufadorics  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  in  luccclTion  fuch  others  as  might  dc- 
fire  them  with  reels  after  the  plan  of  Vaucanfon.  But  Spaniih  idlenefs  rcjeclcd  the 
adopting  of  a  filk,  which  twifted  in  this  manner  is  clofer  and  more  fine,  and  requires 
greater  nicety  in  weaving,  without  obtaining  an  augmentation  of  pi  ico,  adequate  to  the 
extra  labour.  In  confequcnce  French  hands  were  employed  in  the  firft  experiments  of 
this  defcription. 

I. a  Paycf/c;  an  intelligent  manufatElurer,  eftablifhed  a  manufa6"lory  on  a  large  fcale  at 
hUhmrfa,  near  Valencia,  wherein  filk  was  fpun,  wound,  and  organized  after  the  manner 
ot  Vaucanfon  ;  but  this  filk  being  dearer  by  from  50  to  60  rials  the  pound  than  that 
prepared  after  the  Spanifh  mode,  it  was  lefs  in  demand,  fo  that  this  elliniable  citizen  was 
a  lofer  by  his  experiment.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  difhcartent  J.  He  called  theory 
to  the  afllftance  of  practice,  and  publifhed  a  treatife  on  the  Art  of  fpinning^  •winding, 
doubling,  and  iivijHng,  after  the  Manner  of  Vaucanion.  He  even  cllcrtd  to  inflruft  the 
jnoprictors  of  lilk  worms,  and  direct  them  in  their  operations.     But  it  is  greatly  to  be 
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apprehended  that  thefe  attempts  will  be  abortive  as  long  as  all  the  Implements  ufed  in 
Spanifli  manuiaftorics  arc  ia  luch  a  ftate  of  imperfcdion^  as  difgufts  the  intelligent  ob- 
ierver,  althousrh  it  appear  not  to  have  fufficicntly  flruck  the  government.  It  muf^, 
however,  beallowetl,  that  in  Spain  they  give  the  appearance  ol'  mohair  to  their  filk  in 
Valencia  in  as  excellent  a  manner  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  Valcncians 
owe  the  pcrfedion  to  which  they  have  attained  to  Don  Manuel  Fez,  a  maniifadurer  full 
of  zeal,  who  difcovered  this  fecret  by  Health  among  the  Levantines,  in  a  voyage  to 
Turkey  for  that  exprefs  purpofe. 

But  the  other  branches  of  the  manufaftories  of  Valencia'  have  not  of  late  years  im- 
proved  as  might  be  expefted  ;  this  is  imputable  to  the  regimen  with  rel'ped  to  filks 
adopted  by  government,  and  the  almoft  incurable  predilection  of  the  Valencians  for 
their  old  cudoms. 

The  patriotic  fociety  of  Valencia  has  however  lately  attempted  to  further  the  progrefs 
of  indultry  •.  None  has  more  diligently  or  more  fuccefsfully  exerted  itfelf  in  favour  of 
ufeful  eftablifliments.  This  fociety  encourages  the  planting  of  mulberry- trees,  improve- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  filk,  and  adjudges  prizes  to  the  inventors  of  new  machinery 
calculated  to  Amplify  the  procefs  of  the«arts.  The  patriotic  focieties  of  Spain  are  a 
modem  inflitution  not  yet  arrived  at  perfedion,  but  which  already  fhews  and  keeps  up 
a  public  fpirit.  The  French  republic,  when  peace  refumes  its  empire,  will  pofiibly  find 
it  advantageous  to  adopt  fimilar  inlUtutions,  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  with  prompti- 
tude the  injuries  fuftained  by  indutlry  from  the  Revolution. 

Much  has  the  commerce  of  Valencia  fuffered  from  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain.  Its  port  has  been  almofl;  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  produdions  of  this  beauti- 
ful country  have  experienced,  as  well  in  their  price  as  in  their  fale,a  material  redudion. 
The  price  of  the  pound  of  filk,  for  example,  has  fallen  from  five  to  three  pialfres ;  which 
proves  what  we  have  previoufly  obferved,  that  infpite  of  prohibition  during  peace  a  great 
proportion  of  the  filk  of  Valencia  is  exported. 


Chap.  XIII. — Environs  of  Valencia. — Bcnimamet. — Burjafoty  the  C/.mtrcu/cs.—Mi/rvu' 
droy  the  ancient  Sa^untum.  —  Coajl  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. — Modern  cjiablijhmcnt  of 
San  Carlos.— Paffage  of  the  Ebro. 

DURING  the  fine  feafon,  which  comprlfes  in  Valencia  almoft  the  whole  of  the  year, 
the  environs  of  the  capital  are  delightful  to  behold.  A  number  of  pleafing  rural  ha- 
bitations have  a  claim  on  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller.  I  particularly  recommend  to  fuch 
the  village  of  Benimamct,  half  a  league  diftant  from  Valencia,  and  among  its  country- 
houfes  that  elpecially  occupied  fome  years  back  by  Don  Pedro  Mayoraly  canon  of  the 
cathedral.  It  is  on  an  eminence  in  tne  centre  of  a  garden  wherein  orange  and  lemon 
trees  embalm  with  their  fragrance  the  pureft  atmofphere.  The  coolncfs  of  its  alleys, 
the  variety  of  views  it  commands,  the  fertility  which  furrounds  it,  combine  to  make  it 
a  delicious  rcfidence.  There  it  is,  nay  in  a  hundred  places  in  Valencia,  you  will  find 
that  the  fenfible  and  elegant  Swede  who  filled  the  embafly  to  Paris  f,  erred  not  widely 
from  the  truth  when  he  faid,  "  In  this  happy  country  every  thing  is  forgot,  you  ceafe 
**  to  belong  to  any  nation,  to  have  any  bufmefs,  are  no  more  a  hufband,  a  father,  nor  a 
**  friend  t  you  feel  yourfelf  an  infulated  being  intoxicated  with  the  beauties  of  nature, 

•  NotwithftanJing  the  rfcommcnJationi  and  encouragement  of  thi»  fociety,  muibeny-tree*  iiave  rather 
diinini(h;d  ihun  increafed  within  thefe  late  ycats,  ou  accuuQt  of  govcrnmcul  uui  iutcrfcriii^  fuiUcicnlly  to 
jrevenl  the  augmentation  of  rite-grouudl. 

f  The  Couol  de  Cruti. 
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"  and  reliftiing  exiftence."  In  the  garden  which  brings  to  my  remembrance  this  rhap- 
fody,  and  which  if  it  could  be  realized,  would  realize  the  (latement  I  met  fome  years  ago 
from  the  good  Canon  Mayoral,  with  a  reception  which  I  fliall  never  forget.  The  fere- 
nity  which  reigned  about  him  feemcd  to  dwell  in  his  foul,  and  was  painted  in  his  fea- 
tures. Towards  me  he  was  prodigal  of  kinducfs,  as  nature  had  been  to  him  of  her  gifts, 
lie  is  no  more.  Sit  il/i  terra  levis. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  Benimamet  the.  ,  .a  another  village  on  higher  ground, 
caVled  Burjafot.  Here,  btfides  the  tomb  of  Mademoifclle  L'Advenant,  a  celebrated  ac- 
trefs,  the  Le  Couvreur  of  France,  who,  more  fortunate  than  her,  was  allowed  without 
obftru£lion  an  afylum  under  flielter  of  the  altar,  travellers  are  fliewn,  as  one  of  the  curio- 
fities  of  the  country,  the  Sichasy  or  Silhosy  which  are  large  cavities  from  25  to  30  feet 
deep,  dug  in  the  5orm  of  immenfe  jars,  and  cafed  with  mafonry.  They  are  the  work 
of  the  Moors,  who  ufed  them  as  granaries,  to  which  purpofe  they  are  applied  by  the 
Valencians. 

Twenty  other  fites  about  Valencia  cxa£t  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  If  defirous  of 
feeing  a  fine  convert  of  Francifcan  monks,  he  may  vifit  and  admire  that  of  San  Miguel 
de  los  Reyes.  He  will  have  it  propofed  to  him  to  walk  to  the  three  chartreufes,  fitu- 
atcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  all  of  them  in  a  delicious  fituation.  One  in 
particular,  that  of  Porta  Ccli,  deferves  efpecial  notice ;  every  thing  fhews  opulence, 
evei*y  thing  tends  there  to  maintain  the  quiet  of  the  foul.  Whatever  averfion  to  mo- 
naftic  life  a  man  may  entertain,  he  cannot  refill  a  fcnfation  of  efteem  for  thofe  filent  foli- 
taries,  not  unmindful  of  the  benefits  which  nature  has  fpread  around  them,  who  tran- 
quilly laborious,  aullere  yet  not  uncivil,  apparently  do  wrong  to  none  except  them- 
felves.  I  vifited  fome  of  their  cells,  the  fumiture  of  them  was  neatly  trim  and  elegantly 
fimple.  I  walked  as  well  to  their  cemetery.  Its  boundaries  are  marked  by  palm-trees 
which  fliade  the  tombs  beneath  ;  befide  them  roles  grow  as  if  to  prevent  the  mortal 
remains  of  humanity  from  infeding  the  air  refpired  in  this  facred  afylum.  I  regretted 
that  it  was  unconnnon  thus  to  reprefent  death  under  lefs  hideous  forms,  and  banim  thofe 
images  which  render  it  fo  terrible.  V/hy,  fiiid  I,  why  endeavour  to  ftrew  with  mourn- 
ful objeds,  to  furround  with  frightful  precipices,  this  road  which  none  can  fhun  ?  Why 
not  rather  ailill  mortality  to  tread  this  path,  if  not  with  chearfulnefs,  yet  with  ferenity  ? 
Away  then  fronj  the  bed  of  death,  away  from  the  bier  with  objeds  exciting  gloom,  or 
what  may  alarm  thofe  who  furvive.  Let  us  enjoy  free  from  excefs,  and  confequently 
from  rcmorl'e,  the  bkrtiiigs  the  earth  fupplics ;  and  when  the  organized  dull  which  the 
breath  of  life  animates  for  a  few  fecojids,  be  required  again  by  our  common  mother, 
may  it  ferve  to  make  fruitful  her  entrails,  andif  pofliblc  adorn  her  face. 

But  let  us  leave  Valencia  and  its  charming  environs,  to  refume  the  road  to  Barcelona. 

The  fird  remarkable  place  at  which  the  traveller  arrives  beyond  Valencia  is  the  an- 
cient Sagiinluin,  now  called  Murviedro.  The  caftles  by  which  it  is  commanded  are 
ilifccrncd  at  two  ka;;ues  diflance.  At  iirfl  you  are  induced  to  conceive  them  the  re- 
mains of  the  ramparts  from  which  the  Saguntines  fo  long  repelled  the  Carthaginian 
luro,  but  afterwards  learn  that  thefe  caftles  were  the  work  of  the  Moors.  They  built 
upon  the  he  ights  on  which  thefe  cafllcs  are  fituated  feven  fortrefles,  that  communicate 
with  each  other  by  fubtorrancous  pafl'ages,  fome  of  which  arc  ftill  almoft  entire.  It  ap- 
pears that  Saguntuni  was  built  half  way  up  the  eminence,  and  in  particular  extended  on 
Tile  other  fide  into  the  plain  approaching  the  fea,  far  beyond  the  fite  of  Murviedro,  fince 
l.ivy  lays  it  was  not  more  than  a  thoufand  paces  from  it  j  whereas  the  prefent  confines 
of  Murviedro  are  a  league  from  the  fea. 
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Murvlcciro  flill  abounds  in  ftones  with  Phanician  or  Latin  infcriptJons.  The  latter  are 
numerous  in  the  walls  of  feme  of  the  llreets  ;  and  there  are  five  of  them,  remarkably  well 
prcfcrveil,  in  the  walls  of  a  church.  It  is  likely  that  fuch  as  arc  found  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountain,  or  even  higher,  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  Moors,  in  common  with 
other  floncs  for  building.  Thus,  in  the  walls  of  their  ancient  fortreflc's,  we  find  a  ftatue 
of  white  marble  without  a  head,  and  fomc  ftoncs  with  infcriptions  placed  in  an  inverted 
pofiiion. 

'I'he  monuments,  the  remains  of  which  are  flill  in  prefervation  at  Murviodro,  date 
their  conftrut^tion  from  the  period  that  the  Romans,  after  the  brave  defence  and  dellruc- 
tion  of  their  town,  rebuilt  it,  made  it  a  municipal  city,  and  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  cities 
to  be  found  out  of  Italy.  They  had  among  others  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  the 
wreck  of  which  is  yet  vifible,  on  the  left  near  the  entrance  into  Murviedro ;  its  pave- 
ment  in  mofaic,  which  was  fuffered  to  fall  to  decay  through  negled,  has  been  taken  up 
and  tranfported  to  the  library  of  the  archbifhop. 

The  foundation  of  the  ancient  Circus  of  Saguntum  is  ftill  difcoverable,  upon  which 
walls,  ferving  as  an  inclofure  to  a  long  continuation  of  orchards,  have  been  built.  This 
Circus,  as  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  was  adjoining  to  a  fuiall  river,  which  was  the  chord  of 
the  fegmcnt  formed  by  the  Circus.  The  bed  only  of  the  river  now  remains.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that,  when  the  mock  fea  fights,  called  Natimachia,  were  here  exhibited,, 
this  bed  was  filled  by  the  tribute  of  neighbouring  canals  which  ftill  exift. 

But  of  all  that  remains  of  old  Saguntum,  nothing  is  in  fo  good  prefervation  as  the 
theatre.  In  it  you  may  plainly  diftinguilh  the  different  feats  which  the  citizens  occupied, 
each  clafs  according  to  its  rank.  At  the  bottom,  in  the  place  of  our  orcheftra,  are  the 
feats  for  the  magiftrates  ;  next,  thofe  for  the  equeftrian  order ;  and  lafl  of  all,  thofe  for 
the  peeplc.  The  two  door  ways  at  which  the  magiflrates  entered  ftill  remain ;  alfo  two- 
higher  up,  exclufivcly  referved  for  the  equeftrian  order;  and  almoft  at  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  continues  without  interruption  from  top  to  bottom,  the  two  galle* 
ries  by  which  the  multitude  withdrew,  and  for  that  rcafon  called  by  the  ancients  vomitoria ; 
laftly,  the  four  or  five  higheft  rows  of  feats  which  were  deftined  to  lidtors  and  courtefans, 
are  yet  entire,  as  well  as  ihe  femicircular  roof  of  the  whole  edifice.  On  theoutfide  there 
yet  remain  the  projeding  ftones,  wherein  the  bars  were  inferted  to  which  was  faftened 
the  great  horizontal  covering  which  flickered  the  whole  aflembly  from  the  rain  and  fun  ; 
for  the  ancitnts  in  conftruding  their  theatres  forefaw  and  provided  againft  every  thing. 
Every  one  had  a  feat,  and  all  were  fecure  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Every 
means  was  taken  to  prevent  difordcr.  In  a  fpot  flill  difcernible  the  judges  were  feated. 
If  any  turbulent  fpecUtor  drew  upon  himfclf  their  animadveifion,  they  had  littors  at 
hand  to  feize  him  ;  who  conducted  him  into  a  private  chamber,  between  which  and  the 
judges  feats  there  was  a  communication  by  a  private  llaircafe  ;  he  was  there  interrogat- 
ed, and  if  found  culpable,  was  confined  in  a  prifon,  under  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 
interrogated,  till  the  conclufion  of  the  reprcfcntation. 

Dean  Marti,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  eftimates  it 
capable  of  containing  nine  thuufand  perfons  ;  and  this  appeared  to  me  credible.  Many 
wonder  how  the  actors  Ihould,  in  the  open  air,  have  been  able  to  make  themfelves  heard 
by  lb  numerous  an  audience  with  their  natural  voice.  However,  in  1783,  I  convinced 
myfelf  it  was  poflible  by  placing  a  boy  where  ti^e  (lage  formerly  was,  whilft  I  was  at  the 
top  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  making  him  repeat  phrafes,  of  which  I  loft  not  a  word. 

No  traces  of  the  ftage  remain.     Beyond  the  amphitheatre,  of  which  fome  of  the 
benches  towards  the  centre  are  fenfibly  decayed,  the  vcftigcs  of  the  place  occupied  by 
the  aftors  arc  with  difTiculty  diftinguifhed  ;  it  oll'ers  nothing  but  a  few  trees  and  ruin- 
ated 
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atpd  buildings.  The  front  of  the  ancient  ftage  has  been  converted  into  an  alley  of  mul- 
berry trees,  where  rope-makers  have  eftablifhed  their  moving  trade. 

No  care  was  taken  to  preferve  this  valuable  monument.  A  goaler  had  his  habitation 
there,  which  he  extended  or  changed  as  convenient.  A  few  poor  families  build  within 
it  wretched  huts,  of  which  the  Romans,  almoft  twenty  centuries  before,  prepared  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  Never  was  time  better  aflifled  in  its  ravages.  The  facrilege  would 
have  drawn  tears  fromCaylus  or  Winkelmann.  At  length,  in  1787,  they  began  to  be 
repaired.  Tlie  Corregidor  of  Murviedro,  railing  from  the  dead  as  it  were  this  corpfe 
of  a  Roman  theatre,  relieved  it  from  degradation,  and  reftored  it  for  fome  hours  to  its 
ancient  ufc,  by  caufing  a  Spanilh  piece  to  be  reprefented  within  its  walls. 

One  of  the  late  captains-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Don  Louis  de  Urbina, 
improved  upon  this  folemn  reparation.  Under  his  aufpices  it  was  attempted  to  make 
the  theatre  of  Saguntum  fit  for  its  ancient  deflination.  A  Valencian  poet,  Don  Fran- 
cifco  Baniahonda,  compofed  a  tragedy,  the  fubje^l  of  which  was  worthy  of  the  country 
and  worthy  of  the  theatre ;  it  was  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  itfelf,  it  was  that  noble  fell- 
devotion  which  covered  with  allies,  blood  and  glory,  that  land  dear  to  honour,  and  dear 
to  liberty  ;  but  it  appears  this  fine  projed  has  vaniflied  into  air,  at  lead  it  is  laid  there 
is  no  longer  an  intention  of  reviving  the  theatre  of  Saguntum,  and  it  is  left  as  before  to 
the  obfervations  of  antiquaries  *. 

From  the  place  which  it  occupies  you  afcend  with  difficulty  to  the  ancient  fortreffes 
of  the  Moors  which  crown  the  enclofure.  Upon  the  platform  on  the  fummit  is  an 
humble  hermitage,  the  inhabitant  of  which  enjoys  one  of  the  fineft  profpeds  in  Spain. 
It  commands  the  rich  plain  which  feparates  Murviedro  from  Valencia.  Thence  you  fee 
the  fleeples  of  this  capital  rifing  through  the  orchards  by  which  it  is  furrounded.  Before, 
you  behold  in  pcrfpedlive  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ihores  of  which 
are  covered  with  viney  ''ds,  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  from  Murviedro  to  the  edges  of 
its  banks :  on  the  left  a  ^hain  of  hills  bounds  the  horizon,  and  infenfibly  diminiihes  to  a 
level  with  thefca,  leaving  no  interval  but  that  formed  by  the  road  to  Barcelona. 

The  wine  in  the  environs  of  Murviedro  is  ftrong  and  well  tailed  ;  but  moll  of  it  is 
converted  into  brandy,  which  is  put  into  barrels  and  conveyed  to  a  fmall  port  about  a 
league  from  Murviedro,  whence  they  are  (hipped  for  the  North, for  France,  or  for  Spanifli 
America,  which,  fince  trade  has  been  thrown  open,  afl'ord  a  confiderable  market  for  the 
brandies  of  the  coafl  of  Valencia. 

Beyond  Murviedro,  vaft  fields  (haded  by  olive  trees  and  carobs,  rich  vineyards,  and 
pi(5tures  of  the  mod  chearful  fertility  accompany  you,  as  you  travel  over  a  fuperb 
road,  the  whole  of  the  way  from  that  town  to  Cajiillon  de  la  Plana,  a  borough  feven 
leagues  from  Valencia. 

At  a  great  league  from  Murviedro  we  flopped  awhile  at  Almenara,  a  village  agreeably 
fituatod  on  an  eminence.  Here  1  found  five  curates  tranfported  from  the  RoufTillon, 
to  whom  government  had  granted  an  atylum  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans.  It  was  con- 
fequent  that  many  of  thefe  exiles  would  feek  refuge  in  preference  in  a  neighbouring  ftate 
of  the  catholic  perfuafion  j  and  on  the  way  I  fcarcely  paffed  a  league  without  meeting 
with  fomc.  At  firft  they  took  up  their  refidence  in  the  capital,  and  mod  confiderable 
towns  of  the  pcninfula,  hoping  to  find  in  thefe  places  greater  refources  than  elfewhere. 
They  excited  in  the  beginning  a  double  interell,  as  objects  of  diflrefs,  and  perfecuted 
martyrs  of  religion.  Tlie  faithful,  in  their  blind  veneration  for  thefe  viftims,  went  lb 
far  as  to  prefer  them  to  their  own  priefts,  the  more  fo,  from  wretchednefs  obliging  thofe 

•  It  wM  Townrticnd,  the  Eiiglilh  traveller,  who  firll  drew  a  jnouientary  attention  to  this  theatre. 
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to  choiipcn,  if  I  may  ufethe  cxprefllon,  the  fpiritual  trcafurea  they  JifpenrrJ.  The  in- 
terclts  ofniortaliiy  loon  however  Ipako  Imidcr  than  the  intcrt-ns  ot  heaven.  The  iiidi- 
j;cnous  piiclls  took  umbr.i>;L'  at  the  profperity  oF  the  intruders;  and  whether  govern- 
ncnt  paid  any  rtlpeft  to  their  re  prefentations ;  whether  they  conceived  it  da'igcrous  to 
IiiHVr  thole  ilclicate  queflioiis,  whicii  reh\te  to  the  rights  oF  kings  and  Fubjects,  to  be 
iliFcufled  in  places  where  niiiiibers  were  colledcd  together,  it  dirpeilVd  the  French  cc- 
ckfialtics  over  a  larger  Furi'acc.  It  ordered  Fomo  to  the  convents  of  the  interior,  and 
even  fixed  the  number  that  each  was  allow-  d  to  receive. 

To  rciiirn  to  Alnicnara.  From  this  pretty  borou';h  to  Caflollon  the  country  is 
rather  leFs  Fertile,  although  every  where  well  peopled,  and  enlivened  by  indultry.  W« 
paflinl  through  two  large  towns,  Nit/is  and  VtUnrcnl :  after  which  we  crolVed  a  thing 
Fulliciontiy  common  ui  Spainj  by  a  very  handlomc  bridge,  a  large  river  which  was 
nearly  dry. 

After  you  leave  Cadellon  fine  roads  are  no  further  continued,  and  nothing  can  be 
nore  Fudden  than  the  tranlition.  DeFccnding  by  an  extremely  rugged  road,  you  ap- 
proach the  lea,  which  is  kept  h\  fight  for  the  fpace  of  a  league.  You  afterwards  have 
to  encounter  a  very  fleep  hill,  and  are  terribly  jolted  until  you  arrive  at  the  caftleof 
Oropefa.,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  margin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thence,  as 
far  as  La  Venta  dc  Saiicnta,  the  road  is  tolerably  fmooth.  After  palhng  Caflillou,  the 
foil  is  perceptibly  lefs  rich.  The  whole  country  you  travel  over  in  furmounting  the  hill 
of  Oropefa  is  unpeopled,  and  prefents  the  mod  hideous  afpeft  ;  beyond  it,  the  country 
is  a  little  cultivated,  but  flony  roads  dill  continue  as  far  as  yilcab  dc  Slbert^  a  kind  of 
town  halfway  up  a  hill,  in  a  country  not  the  moll  cheerful  or  produdive. 

At  length  you  re-approach  the  fea,  and  the  la(l  pprts  of  the  coalls  of  Valencia. 

The  firft  that  you  meet  with,  after  having  wound  about  with  dilHculty  amidft  the 
mountains,  is  i5d7;m///o,,inhabited  principally  by  fifhermcn.  Here  begin  the  flat  roofs, 
and  jargon  of  Catalonia  ;  this  is  a  fpecies  of  corrupt  Spanifli,  which  greatly  refeinbles 
the  patois  of  Rouflillon,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  pcrfon 
to  make  himfelf  underltood  in  Catalonia. 

At  a  great  league  from  Benicarlo  is  another  more  important  port,  Vaurozj  a  large 
town  of  pretty  good  appearance,  containing  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  houfes.  The 
environs  of  Benicarlo  and  Venaroz  are  planted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  brandies,  which  are  exported.  Venaroz  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  fea 
port.  I  found  there,  however,  about  fifty  fmall  vcfl'els  ;  thefc,  inftead  of  laying  at  an- 
chor, were  on  the  beach  out  of  water.  Many  of  thefe  barks  go  coaftwife  as  far  as 
Cadiz  and  Marfeillcs  ;  fome  even  venture  to  the  Havannah. 

At  a  league  beyond  Venaroz  the  fine  road  began  again  in  1793,  with  a  fmall  bridge 
newly  conllrudcd  on  the  fpot,  which  forms  the  limit  of  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  ;  and  was  continued  three  leagues  to  San  Carlos,  a  new  cdabliihmcnt  which 
defervcs  detail. 

San  Carlos  is  diredly  on  the  fea  fliore.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  eflabliflmient  ot  the 
Alfaques,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  port  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Kbro.  The  Al- 
faques,  properly  Fpeaking,  are  a  long  tongue  of  land,  narrow  and  femicircular,  being  a 
prolongation  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  San  Carlos  is  fituated  oppofite  to  this  point 
of  land  ;  and  this  is  the  point  of  the  coaft  which  fliips  make  for.  It  conuits  of  two  fine 
buildings  placed  along  the  road.  A  large  oblong  fquare  feparates  them  from  another 
row  of  fymmctrical  buildings,  one  of  which  may  rank  among  the  bell  taverns  in  Spain. 
It  iscxtrnnely  clean,  and  tolerably  well  furnifhed  ;  it  has  alio  a  good  larder  :  but  with 
reafon  we  may  again  aik  the  Spaniards  why,  like  Fo  many  others,  is  this  hot^l  kept  by  a 
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Milancfe?  The  Mediterranean  vvafhes  its  walls.  When  I  paffed  it  in  1793  they  were 
flill  at  work  on  tlie  new  port.  The  objed  of  this  eftablifhment  begun  in  1780  was  to 
people  a  peninfula,  up  to  that  time  a  wafte,  and  to  render  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  of 
ibrvice  to  navigation  and  trade,  in  this  narrow  peninfula  there  was  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  acres  to  dilliibiito,  but  few  colonilb  up  to  that  pi  liod  had  gone  thither  to  ertabhfli 
thcnifflvcs,  on  account  of  the  land  belonging  tn  individuals  of  Ampofla,  and  fome 
neighbouring  villages  for  the  moll  part,  who  go  thither  to  cultivate  it,  without  chang- 
ing tlv.ir  abode.  The  proj.d  of  government  was  to  dig  a  large  port  on  this  fpot,  and 
fo  facilitate  the  pailage  fioin  the  Ebro,  which  is  much  incumbered  below  Ampofta. 
For  this  purpofe  a  canal  was  begun  at  this  latter  place  which  was  to  end  at  San  Carlos, 
and  on  which  canal,  as  early  as  1793,  all  the  materials  ncceflary  for  this  cdabliflnnent 
were  crnveycd  in  Hat  bottomed  boats.  By  deepening  this  canal,  it  will  be  made  na- 
vigable hum  Ampulla  to  San  Carlos;  thereby  rendering  the  Ebro  pafTable  for  fhips  to 
fea.  A  deficiency  of  funds  retarded  in  meafurc  the  works.  In  1793  a  battery  was 
begun  in  advance  before  San  Carlos.  All  thefe  works  were  under  the  management  of 
a  Parmefan  of  the  name  of  Nodin,  a  fkilful  artift  to  whom  is  owing  all  the  hiccefs  of 
the  plan.  But  here  again,  why  do  the  Spaniards  leave  the]  province  of  embellilhing, 
enlivening  and  fortifying  their  coafls  to  Italians  ? 

This  eftablilhment  however  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  the  fpring  of  1793,  and 
probably  will  never  produce  all  the  effedl  expeded  by  the  court  *  ;  the  largelt  veflels, 
however,  may  anchor  within  mufket  Ihot  of  San  Carlos,  and  at  the  period  1  was  there, . 
the  greater  part  of  the  regiments  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
tended for  Catalonia,  came  thither  to  difenibark.  But  the  air  of  San  Carlos  is  un* 
heiilthy ;  and  it  is  not  at  the  fimple  fignal  of  a  government  that  commerce  the  moft. 
capricious  of  all  defpots  forlakes  its  old  rcforts. 


i  ill 


Chap.  XIV. — Entrance  into  Catalonia. — Pajfage  of  the  Col  de  Baiug'uet.^Cambrils,— 
Tortofa.— Reut,— Tarragona. — Roman  mcnuments.—'Montferrat, 

THE  Ebro  croffed,  you  traverfe  an  immenfe  unpeopled  diftrift,  moflly  covered  with 
heath.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  interfivti,  J  by  ravines,  which  renders  it  extrenuiy 
laborious  to  travel  over  in  a  coach.  T'  , ,,  did  we  journey  for  five  wearifome  leagues 
before  we  dcfcendcd  into  the  mifcrable  borough  of  Prcl/os  in  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  fur- 
rounded  by  a  double  rampart  of  mv  (intains.  We  here  fecured  two  affes  which  were 
brought  to  the  place  where  we  flcpt.  The  frightful  defcription  given  u«  of  our  next  day's 
journey,  had  made  us  think  thij  precaution  neceffary. 

It  is  my  opinion  one  of  the  mod  ftriking  phenomena  in  Europe  to  a  traveller,  to 
find  in  a  country  fo  well  known  as  Spain,  between  two  cities  fo  confiderable  as  Valen- 
cia and  Barcelona,  almoft  clofe  to  the  fea-fliore,  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  and 
on  a  road  fo  much  frequented  by  travellers  of  all  claffes,  and  of  all  countries — to  find, 
I  fay,  fuch  vaft  dillrid  io  much  deprived  of  refources,  and  fo  deditut"  in  appearance 
of  all  thofe  comforts  which  luxury  and  civilization  bring  in  their  trai;,,  and  every  where 
engender.  This  is  a  reflection  the  mod  fuperficial  obferver  cannot  retrain  from  making, 
particularly  between  the  borders  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  vicinity  of  B;  rcelona.  I  doubt 
whether  in  the  niidff  of  Siberia,  or  about  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  a  traveller  would  be 
more  bare  of  refources  or  confider  hinifelf  more  abandoned  by  the  univerfe. 

•  This  prcdiAioii  has  been  verified  ;  fince  17Q3  connjtrable  fums  of  monty  Imve  been  expended  on  the 
(dabhlhinent  ot  Sati  Carlos,  uud  yei  it  h  impcrfti^t. 
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From  Perellos  the  diflance  is  two  'ftiort  leagues  to  the  Venta  del  Platero,  a  ta- 
-\'em  (landing  entirely  by  itfelf  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  embofomcd  in  woods* 
We  had  fome  merchants  for  fellow  travellers,  who  gave  us  fmall  comfort  by  their  de- 
fcription  of  our  morrow's  journey,  the  more  difficult  for  us  according  to  them,  from 
the  number  of  our  party,  and  our  being  burthened  with  two  children  of  a  very  tender 

We  began  this  painful  journey  by  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  myfelf  on  foot,  my 
wife  feated  on  one  of  the  animals  we  had  hired  at  Perellos,  and  our  two  children  in 
panniers  on  the  oppofite  flanks  of  the  other,  Iheltcred  as  well  as  we  were  able  from  the 
keen  North  wind.  Thus  did  we  travel  for  two  leagues  and  a  half  over  the  moft  horrid 
country ;  afterwards  we  climbed  by  a  long  fpiral  march  the  famous  co!  de  Balaquct^  a 
Aeep  mountain  near  the  fca.  As  wo  arrived  at  the  fummit  we  found  ourfelves  at  the 
foot  of  a  diminutive  fort,  which  had  in  garrifon  a  fmall  detachment  of  Walloon 
guards. 

Four  leagues  farther,  after  having  paffed  through  a  fmall  village  on  the  fca-fliore,  by 
a  tower,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  caitle,  and  after  getting  through  fome  very  rugged 
paffes,  we  arrived  at  Cambrils,  a  town  of  three  or  four  hundred  houfes  on  a  wretched 
beach,  where  fome  few  barks  rcfort  for  loading  wines.  Its  fite  is  very  unhealthy  and 
tertian  agues  are  very  common.  This  fcourge  had  fliortly  before  depopulated  a  convent 
of  Augudine  monks,  the  folitary  walls  of  which  were  pointed  out  to  our  party. 

An  unhappy  family  of  pilgrims  with  which  we  had  climbed  the  mountain  of  Bala- 
guet,  rcfided  in  this  place.  It  liad  been  in  fearch  of  health  to  the  miraculous  image  of 
Vinaroz,  and  brought  back  Init  addition  to  their  mifery.  A  mother,  four  or  fiveyo^ng 
girls  with  their  feet  bare,  and  with  rags,  with  two  infants  perilhing  with  cold,  and 
nipped  with  hunger,  were  treading  back  their  weary  itcps,  invoking  by  the  way  the 
pity  of  travellers,  fometimcs  more  eafily  excited  than  that  of  heaven.  What  fad  re- 
flections did  the  tight  of  thcfc  wretched  victims  of  fate  and  fuperftition  excite  in  our 
breads !  Unfortunate  family  I  It  returned  on  foot,  without  means  of  fupport,  from  a 
we:  -^fome  and  fruitlefs  expedition.,  and  yet  appeared  refigned !  And  I,  and  I  to  mur- 
niw.,  at  rough  paHagcs  that  jolted  my  berlinc,  tight,  and  well  hung,  and  well  provided 
with  necefl"anes,  with  whatever  was  ufeful,  and  even  with  luxuries !  I  reproved  myfelf 
for  poflefling  thefe  conveniencies  as  well  as  for  my  mumiurings.  Almolt  did  I  reproach 
myfelf  on  account  of  the  modelt  conveyance  for  my  wife  and  children.  I  appeafed 
my  rcmorfe  by  giving  them  charhy,  which  at  firfl  was  received  with  an  effufion  of  gra- 
titude; at  length  the  chi'f  pilgiim  chilled  my  compaflicn  by  her  importunities,  her 
want  of  feeling  to  ihe  unfortunate  beings  flie  carried  or  dragged  in  her  train,  and 
above  all  by  the  oiler  flie  made  me  of  telling  my  foitune.  At  firll  I  imagined  I  had 
found  a  pious  and  devout  woman,  a  tender  mother.  My  heart  was  froze  at  the  mere 
afpeft  oi  a  mercenary  gypiey.  I  low  frequently  would  pity  be  barren,  or  even  give 
place  to  callofity,  if  the  torch  of  examination  were  ever  to  light  with  its  blaze!  Is  it 
not  a  blefling  on  the  part  of  heaven  for  the  unhappy,  that  it  often  pofl'tlfes  the  unre- 
fleding  promptitude  of  inllind.     I  come  back  to  Cambrils. 

This  bad  port  is  frequented  only  by  fome  barks  which  take  in  lading  for  Cadiz,  CJe- 
noa,  and  fome  oiher  places.  If  overtaken  off  this  beach  by  bad  weather,  they  make 
ior  Salo,  which  i.s  but  half  a  league  diftant. 

From  Cambrils  we  went  by  a  narrow  and  very  rugged  road  for  the  fpace  of  four 
leagues,  and  llrpt  at  Serrnfma  alter  pafling  through  the  pretty  borough  oF  Villnfeca. 

Travelling  from  the  Kbro,  we  left  Tortofa  on  its  left  bank,  (ituated  on  theflope  of  a 
mountain,  four  leagues  from  tiic  fca.     It  isan  epifcopal  fic,  and  contains  fixteen  thou- 
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fand  inhabitants.  Its  neighbourhood  is  highly  cultivated,  and  it  carrieaon  a  buftiing 
trade  in  wheat,  owing  to  its  pofition  on  the  Ebro,  which  is  fufliciently  deep  to  carry  large. 
barks.  Lefs  than  a  league  from  the  town  thofe  famous  quarries  of  marble  are 
fituated,  known  by  the  name  oiToriofa-jafpcr.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy,  more 
deferted  than  the  fpace  of  fifteen  leagues  which  feparate  Tortofa  from  Cambrils ;  and 
few  roads  are  lefs  palTable  than  that  from  Tortofa  to  Terragona. 

From  Cambrils  the  plain  fprcads,  and  here  you  again  meet  with  plantations  of  olive 
trees,  carobs,  and  vines,  in  tolerable  abundance^ 

From  a  league  beyond  Serrafina  you  perceive  the  fpires  of  Terragona,  an  ancient- 
town  in  a  pidurefque  fituation,  on  a  deep  and  rockv  ''minence.  A  colony  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  it  remained  for  a  length  of  time  the  feat  of  the  Roman  government  in  Spain. 
The  fea  bathes  its  walls,  and  forms  a  little  port,  the  trade  of  which  has  greatly  dimi- 
ni(hed  fmce  Reus  has  become  more  frequented. 

Reus*  is  a  modern  town,  which  indufiry  in  a  fhort  fj  iceof  time  has  raifed  to  a  high- 
degree  of  profperity.  It  is  fituated  inland,  about  four  leagues  North  Weft  of  Terra- 
gona, from  which  it  is  feparated  by  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  plains  iiv 
Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  Reus  ufe  the  port  of  Salo  for  exporting  their  fruits,  wines,, 
and  brandies.  The  profperity  which  they  enjoy  is  one  of  the  miraculous  creations  of 
induftry,  and  well  deferves  the  traveller  Ihould  turn  out  of  his  road  a  few  leagues  to 
be  a  witnefs  thereto.  Under  the  direftion  of  an  Englifli  houfe  at  Reus  there  is  one  of 
the  fmeft  diftilleries  in  Europe,  it  has  alfo  a  pretty  theatre,  very  handfome  barracks,, 
and  the  image  of  aftivity  and  abundance  in  every  quarter.  A  quantity  of  hides  are 
dreifed  here,  as  well  as  at  the  town  of  Bails  or  Veils  which  is  not  far  from  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Terragona  ftruggle  as  well  as  they  are  able  with  their 
new  rivals.  Emulous  of  reftoring  to  their  harbour  its  former  profperity,  they  have 
undertaken  at  their  own  expence  to  improve  it,  by  throwing  out  jetties,  which  will 
render  it  more  commodious  and  fafe.  The  court  has  given  them  afliftance  in  this  un- 
dertaking, by  making  fome  conccflions  in  their  favour,  and  by  exempting  them  from 
divers  impofitions.  Even  war  has  not  deterred  them  from  the  prolecuiion  of  their 
patriotic  meafuresf. 

Below  the  town  of  Terragona,  and  before  you  enter  it,  you  ford  the  little  river 
Francoli,  which  empties  itlclf  clofe  by  into  the  fea.  Terragona  was  formerly  a  place 
of  itrength,  and  part  of  its  ancient  walls  remain.  When  I  palled  it  in  1793  a  ibrt  had 
ju(V  been  conftrufted  there  with  cmbraiurcs.  Its  objed  was  chiefly  to  prevent  an  ap- 
proach to  the  beach.  You  mav  keep  on  the  road  ti)  Barcelona,  without  entering  Ter- 
ragona ;  but  curious  to  fee  this  celebrated  town,  \  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  fteep  path.  I 
was  (truck  with  the  beauty  of  its  pofition,  but  found  its  interior  mournful  and  deferted. 
Rocks  on  every  lide  render  the  approach  to  it  difiicult,  and  moil  particularly  fo  for 
tirriagcs.  Its  cathedral  is  handibme,  but  gloom)  and  fuppurted  by  pillars  of  an 
enormous  fize. 

Terragona  contains  a  number  of  Roman  monuments.  Such  arc  the  remains  of  a 
circus,  an  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Auguftus,  a  heap  of 
Koniun  infcriptious,  and  above  all  the  remains  of  au  aquedutt,  extending  for  fix  or 
fcvcn  leagues,  which  in  1782  it  was  in  contemplation  to  re-eltablilh. 

•  The  maniifaf\or!caof  Reus  liavc   fuffercd  in  the  lad  war;  but  the  adivity  of  the  Catalans  may  be  re- 
lied on  for  ihcir  rclloration. 
■\  It  ha«  nut  been  crowned  with  fucccfi.     Tlic  works  begun  at  the  port  of  Terragona  Iiavc  been 
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As  you  leave  the  gate  '*hich  leads  to  Barcelona,  yoi'  defcend  aln'>oft  perpendicularly 
to  regain  the  great  road.  The  environs  of  Tenagona,  are,  however,  chearlul  and 
well  inhabited.  You  have  an  almoft  uninterrupted  fucceflion  ot  pretty  houfes,  from 
the  town  to  the  hamlet  of  Figarcila  about  a  league  dirtant. 

Two  great  leagues  beyond  you  pafs  under  a  handfome  triumphal  arch,  formerly 
intended,  without  doubt,  to  immortalize  fome  exploit  on  a  frequented  fpot ;  at  prefent 
k  (lands  by  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  country.  It  is  in  tolerably  good  prefervation,  except 
its  capitals  which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  renew.  The  learned  in  Spain  have  no  doubt  of  its  bsing  ere£led  in 
Trajan's  time.  A  league  to  the  rigth  of  the  road  is  another  monument,  which  has  re- 
ceived much  greater  damage,  called  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  from  tradition  handing 
doan  that  two  Romans  of  that  name  were  buried  there.  Notwitlidanding  the  ravage 
of  time  has  worn  away  all  the  forms,  you  may  yet  diftioguifli  two  Haves  in  an  attitude 
of  grief. 

A  little  beyond  the  triumphal  arch,  you  find  the  pretty  village  of  Altafolla  delight- 
fully fttuated,  and  another  called  Torre  del  Embarr  on  an  eminence  near  the  fea.  This 
laft  has  a  fort  of  port  or  road  which  receives  a  few  barks. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  which  we  travelled  over  in  the  beginning  of  March,  with 
the  Catalonians  the  infancy  of  the  year,  appeared  to  us  fingularly  pleafant  from  the 
mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  variety  of  cultivation,  and  the  lovclinefs  of  certain  po- 
fitions.   All  that  it  wants  is  roads  a  little  lefs  rough. 

The  great  village  of  Vendrelly  where  the  French  conful  at  Barcelona,  Aubert,  had  an 
eflatc,  is  fome  leagues  from  the  Torre  del  Embarr.  I  obferved  with  pleafure  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  new  and  pretty  chateau,  a  true  country  houfe  placed  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill  in  an  agreeable  fituation.  I  learned  that  it  had  been  recently  built  and  was  con- 
ftantly  inhabited  by  Mr.  Peru  de  Soulis,  a  modeft  agriculturift,  who,  differing  from  the 
major  part  of  his  countrymen,  adopted  exclufively  a  country  hfe.  In  a  country  where 
the  fine  feafon  of  the  year  is  of  nine  or  ten  months'  duration  ;  where  the  winter  never 
fevere  fcarcely  changes  the  robe  of  the  fields,  that  this  inclination  lliould  be  fo  unufual 
is  extraordinary. 

Beyond  Vendrill  you  crofs  a.rather  arid  country,  to  reach  the  pretty  borough  of  F/V- 
lafrancOy  on  leaving  which  you  have  before  you  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  fringe  the 
borders  of  almofl  the  whole  horizon.  There  the  famous  monaftery  of  Montferrat  is 
fituated,  deep  and  folitary  afylum  ,of  thofe  monks,  who  have  fixed  the  attention  of 
more  than  one  traveller,  and  among  whom  I  underllood  fonie  prelates  from  France  had 
retired. 

The  monaftery  of  Montferrat  is  eight  leagues  North  Weft  of  Barcelona.  The  only 
remarkable  place  in  this  didance  is  the  borough  of  Terrafa  known  for  lib  manufadure 
of  fine  cloths.  The  monaftery  is  fituated  on  the  ilope  of  a  hii;h  mc)unt;iin,  and  joins 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  tlu'  nioft  remarkable  monuments  of  lumptiioiis  liipLTlliiion. 
It  contains  eighty  lamps  of  filvcr,  cliandclii.rs,  rtlics,  croilcs,  and  buds,  all  of  the 
fame  metal,  crowns  enriched  with  precious  ftono?,  magnificent  vcftments,  &c.,  the 
whole  deftined  to  the  decor.\tion  of  a  miraculous  virgin. 

What  an  extravagant  profulion  in  a  country  in  which  induftry  has  yet  fo  much  need 
of  affiftance  !  I  fliall  not  preach  ciilur  the  profaiuition  or  violent  I'poliatiun  of  temples. 
Thefe  ludden  reforms,  thefe  (is  of  perfecution,  prefuppofc  and  bring  on  other  cAceiTes. 
Kecommendcd  perhaps  by  realon  they  are  executed  by  rage;  and  the  obloquy  thereof 
is  the  fmalleft  damage  they  occafion.  But  were  thefe  treafures  appropriated  to  render 
the  communication  perfcd  between  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  between  Barcelona  and 
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SaragoITa,  and  to  vivify  the  interior  of  Catalonia,  of  which,  from  the  coafts  you  would 
form  a  too  favourable  opinion  ;  thefe  treafures,  would  they  do  lefs  honour  to  the  divi- 
nity whoever  it  may  be  to  whom  they  are  confecrated  j  and  would  the  guardians  of  them 
be  lefs  happy,  or  lefs  revered  ? 

They  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number.  Their  hermitages  are  difperfed  over  the 
top  of  the  in-'^'ntain,  and  occupy  the  fpace  of  near  two  leagues,  as  far  as  to  its  greateft 
height.  The  .noft  elevated,  that  of  Saint  Jeremy,  commands  a  magnificent  profpett 
over  immenfe  plains.  You  thence  difcover  the  courfe  of  rivers,  towns,  fome  iflands, 
and  an  unbounded  fea.  The  inhabitants  of  thcfe  folitary  retreats  are  doubtlefs  little 
fenfible  of  thefe  beauties  daily  feen ;  but  fetting  afide  that  devotion  fo  much  calumniated, 
the  i'llufions  of  which  are  capable  of  eiubellilhing  a  defcit,  they  live  here  afwtet,  tran- 
quil, and  even  agreeable  life,  without  any  appointed  labor,  without  any  inquietude,  as 
to  their  fubfiflence,  without  remorfe,  but  not  without  aulterity.  In  the  midft  of  their 
rtagnant  wealth,  in  the  very  lap  of  abundance,  they  remain  content  with  a  happv  medio- 
crity; the  hofpitality  which  they  exercifetowards  travellers  being  aimofl  their  only  expence. 
Allow  that  philolophy  profcribe,  that  policy  reform,  it  mult  be  cruelty  itfelf  that  could 
fpeak  ill  of  them.     1  return  to  the  road  to  Barcelona. 

Beyond  Villafranca,  the  road  is  traced  out,  and  even  begun,  but  in  1793  it  was  fo 
much  neglefted,  fo  uneven  owing  to  pieces  of  rock,  that  1  wiflied  even  a  fcoreof  times 
it  had  never  been  proiefted  but  on  paper.  The  bridge  was  the  only  part  of  the  road 
that  had  been  carefully  attended  to.  To  begin  with  one  of  them  which  is  a  good 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  tavern  called  El  OJlal  cPonh,  you  find  a  fmaii  portion  of 
fuperb  highway,  after  which  you  turn  fhort  on  the  right  to  be  jolted  on  as  bad  a  road 
as  any  there  is  in  Ct  '"  From  (hock  to  (hock,  one  almoft  falls  down  a  narrow,  very 
ftet'p,  and  ftony  re  .  ■  '■  ich  follows  the  fide  of  a  profound  valley.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  really  formida  ■  ;  -''a,  a  moft  bold  xlefign  was  pfojeded  no  lefs  than  to  unite  the 
two  oppofite  mountains  by  a  fort  of  briug^  of  three  (lories.  It  was  obliged  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  the  very  attempt  was  grand.  A  foot  path-way  along  the  valley,  palTcs 
under  the  arcades  of  this  bridge,  and  enables  the  pafl'enger  to  form  an  idea  of  this  gi- 
gantic plan. 

Beyond  this  valley  yen  find  yourfelf  again  on  a  tolerable  road,  which  leads  to  one  of 
the  finelt  bridges  in  Europe.  It  is  five  hundred  and  forty  paces  long,  and  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  wide  river  Lorregat.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  village  on  its  other  fide 
called  Molinos  del  Rey  or  Remolinos.  The  country  you  pafi.  over  to  arrive  there  is 
pidurefque  but  wild.  High  mountains  form  almoft  the  wiiole  boundary  of  the  horizon 
and  induftry  druggies  with  an  arid  foil  on  their  enormous  fides  ;  the  plough  havin-r  fur- 
rowed every  part  of  it  which  is  not  inaccelUble. 

Chai'.  XV. — Neighbourhood  and  interior  of  Barcelona.— ^Forlnfs  of  AJonljouy. — Details 
refpeding  Catalor'a. — Corvcra. — Diocefc  of  Sol/one. — Mine  of  Cordona.—Lerida»-~^ 
Lourfe  of  the  Scgrs,  '         ■    , 

FROM  Los  Molinos  del  Rey,  ihe  road  is  gcod  for  four  leagues  before  you  arrive  at 
Barcelona.  Nothing  can  be  more  chearful,  more  animated,  oi*  more  rich  than  the 
profpeft  as  you  approach  this  capital,  in  every  refped  fo  worthy  of  the  curiofity  of  the 
traveller,  its  port,  which  however  is  neither  fpacious  nor  very  good,  greatly  contri- 
butes to  its  embel'!<hrnent.  Two  fmall  rivers  El  Lobregat,  and  El  Befos,  which  empty 
thfrnfclves  near  the  town,  throw  up  fand  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  it  ihallow  in  fpite 
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r f  every  means  of  prevention.  It  is  foroied  by  a  fort  of  hedge  placed  Lctween  the 
citadel  of  Montjouy,  the  town,  and  Barcclonetta,  a  fmail  modern  town  built  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Mina,  governor  of  Catalonia,  whofe  tomb  is  in  one  of  the  churches. 
It  is  in  this  quarter  tljat  the  moft  remarkable  objecls  in  Barcelona  are  feen ;  the  fine 
promenade  in  the  manner  of  a  terrace,  w  hich  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  port  j  the 
Lonjd,  a  new  building  in  which  are  united  a  fchool  for  drawinj:,  one  for  pilotuge,  and 
one  of  trade ;  the  palace  of  the  captain  general,  which,  in  fpite  of  its  dcfcds,  has  a 
very  impofing  appearance;  and  above  all  the  ncwcullom  houfe,  a  magnificent  edifice 
which  was  fcarcely  finiflied  in  1793. 

Every  thing  at  Barcelona  wore  the  appea  unre  of  a  fpeedy  war,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  tiicro  cxifted  great  animofity  towards  tlie  French. 

In  no  town  of  Spain  reigns  there  more  apparent  activity,  or  more  real  induftry,  not- 
wiihflanding  the  caufes  of  idlenefs  and  de;  npuUition  which  yet  exill  at  Barcelona  as 
well  as  elfewhere.  For  here  are  eighty-two  churches,  twcnty-feven  convents  of  monks, 
eighteen  of  nuns,  and  '"^veral  congregations.  According  to  the  ceni'us  of  1787  Bar- 
celona contained  one  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten  perfons.  In 
no  part  whatever  has  population  fo  fenfibly  increafed,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  averred,  that  in 
1715  Barcelona  numbered  no  more  than  thirty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  and  that  on  tlu.- 
difembarkation  of  Charles  III.  in  1 759,  it  llill  pnffeffed  no  more  than  fifty-three  thou- 
fand. What  however  may  render  credible  this  rapid  increafe,  is  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  buildings  ercded  within  thefe  few  years,  not  only  within  the  town,  but  as  well  and  more 
particularly  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  infomuch,  that  Barcelona  for  the  number  and  con- 
venionce  of  its  country  houfes  is  inferior  to  very  few  towns  in  France.  •  Marfeilles,  which 
refcmbles  it  in  fome  refpeds,  which  may  be  likened  to  it,  although  in  many  infiances 
fuperior,  yet  cannot  compare  its  te.'-ritory  with  that  of  this  town  ;  where  at  once  you 
meet  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  a  greatly  varied  tillage,  the  buflle  of  induftry,  and  every 
fymptom  of  opulence.  To  the  charms  of  fuch  a  neighbourhood  be  there  fuperadded 
the  advantage  of  a  fertile  loii,  and  a  climate  which,  without  being  torrid,  caul'es  all  ihe 
produdions  of  hot  countries  to  profper  ;  the  great  concourfe  of  forci;^ners  met  with  j 
a  numerous  ganifon  ;  the  means  of  inllruilion  furnifhcd  by  feven>l  literary  fociitits  ; 
an  anaiomiciU  theatre ;  fome  public  libraries ;  a  cabiiiet  of  natural  hillory,  which 
'J'ourntfort  highly  prized,  and  enriched  w'.h  a  precious  colledion  of  plants  from  the 
Levant ;  the  cabinet  of  a  private  individual,  for  the  var'ety  and  choice  of  the  curiofuics 
of  the  three  kingdoms  which  it  contains,  it  might  e.iciie  the  envy  of  more  than  one 
little  fovcreign  ;  tine  walks,  numerous  and  ftlert  focietics;  the  varitfv  of  occupations 
in  which  commerce  and  inciullry  are  employed  ;  let  thefe  be  fuporaddcd,  and  it  mult 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  few  towns  in  Euri  po  wherein  a  man  can  live  more  pleafanily, 
or  with  more  numerous  refources,  than  at  B.\rcelona,  Barcelona,  liovvevcr,  is  yet  not 
what  it  might  become  by  a  gr«.r.t  deal,  the  caufi  of  wliich  may  eadly  be  divined. 

The  lovers  of  the  tine  arts  will  admire  lure  liirec  paiiiiings  by  Mengs  ;  aiul  thofe  of 
antiquities,  fix  (luted  colunms  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  remains  ol  a  fuperb  edifice, 
refpt  ding  the  defign  of  w  hich  the  learned  du  not  agree,  the  remains  ot  an  aniphitht  e, 
thofe  of  a  bagnio,  many  trunks  <;f  ftatues,  and,  to  conclude,  a  multitude  of  infcriptums 
wliich  continue  to  puzzle  the  learned. 

Barcelona,  in  a  military  point  of  view  alfo,  is  a  very  important  city.  It  may  be  remem- 
bereJ,  what  a  long  refillance  it  oppofed  in  17 14  to  Marlli;\l  Berwick,  and  of  how  much 
value  Philip  confidered  its  ful-jedion,  without  which  he  could  not  deem  hunfeif  fecure 
upon  the  Spanifh  throne;  and  that  in  the  late  war  with  France,  the  ircond  divifion  of 
troops  employed  in  which  oLtained  fuch  brilliait  fuccelfes  on  the  fide  of  Catalonia,  our 
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vi£lorious  generals  afpired  to  the  capture  of  this  place  as  a  decifive  event.  Its  princi" 
pal  force  confifts  in  a  vaft  citadel  which  defends  it  towards  the  EaR,  and  Montjouy 
which  overlooks  anH  r.rotefts  it  towards  the  Weft.  Montjouy  is  a  mountain  of  fome 
height,  on  the  futnmit  of  which  is  a  large  fortrefs  capable  of  containing  a  numerous 
garrifon.  Fortified  with  great  care  on  the  town  fide,  it  is  exceeding^  fteep  towards  the 
iea.  Of  an  impofing  afped  at  fiift  (iglit,  it  quickly  appears  to  the  tactician  who  exa- 
mines it,  too  fpacious,  too  much  overloaded  with  works,  more  maifive  and  expenfive 
than  ufeful,  and  particularly  too  much  elevated  to  be  formidable  to  a  befieging  army 
occupying  the  plain. 

Barcelona  principally  owes  its  fplendor  and  wealth  to  its  induflry,  and  the  number  of 
its  UKiiiufiictories.  The  moft  nnn;irkablc  are  Indiimas  and  ftained  linens,  of  which  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  manufaftorics  of  lace,  blonds,  and  thread  employ 
twelve  thoufand  hands  -,  and  an  equal  number  is  occupied  in  filk  articles,  fuch  as  ga. 
ioons,  ribbons,  and  ftuffs  of  different  defcriptions. 

The  population  of  Catalonia  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  However 
much  favoured  by  nature,  however  much  in  general  alive  to  induilry,  one  (hould  form 
tar  too  favourable  an  idea  of  them  judging  from  a  fight  of  their  capital  and  the  coaft. 
]n  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  are  many  defert  cantons,  feveral  of  which  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  draw  from  their  flate  of  barrennefs  ;  however,  induflry  has  fliewn  itfelf 
wherever  it  could  do  fo  with  advantage.  Notwithllanding  the  quantity  of  wood  which 
has  been  felled  finca  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  for  different  objects  of  utility,  it  (till 
poffeffes  a  fnfflcient  quantity  for  firing,  for  the  demand  of  manufadories,  and  even  for 
(hip-building ;  ahhough  it  imports  confiderably  from  Ruffia,  Holland,  England,  and 
Italy.  Cork-trees  {alcornoqucs)  particularly  abound  in  their  forefts,  fo  that  it  annually 
freights  as  many  as  five-and-twenty  veffels  with  cork  for  the  north,  and  fends  a  number 
of  corlts  to  Paris.  I  have  been  informed  there  is  a  cutter  who  fumiflies  four  thoufand 
per  diem.  Catalonia  contains,  befide  a  number  of  walnut-tr^cs  of  much  ufe  in  carpen- 
ter's and  joiner's  work,  an  immenfe  quantify  of  almond,  funll  'nuts,  orange  and  fig- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  exported  in  quantities  to  the  north.  The  only  wood  of  which 
it  does  not  produce  fufficient  to  correfpond  with  the  demand  is  oak  for  flaves. 

Notwithllanding  the  prol'perity  which  Catalonia  at  prefant  enjoys,  it  is  yet  not  (o 
populous,  and  poffibly  lefs  induftriouT  than  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that 
epoch,  cloths  manufactured  at  Barcelona  were  fent  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  even  as  far 
as  Alexandria.  The  modern  Catalans,  it  muft  be  allowed,  are  more  anxious  of  doing 
a  great  deal  than  of  doing  it  well.  The  manner  in  which  their  articles  are  finifhed, 
and  their  tafle,  do  not  anlwer  the  quality  of  the  primary  ingredients  they  employ.  The 
high  roads  iikcwife  in  Catalonia  are  in  general  greatly  negleded.  It  is  far  from  reap. 
ing  all  the  advantage  it  might  from  its  foil.  What  %rariety  of  marble  does  it  not  con- 
ceal !  How  many  mines  might  there  not  be  opened  !  There  is  in  particular  feveral  of 
coal,  the  working  of  which,  propofed  at  different  periods,  has  conftantly  met  with  ob- 
(trudion.s.  Among  others,  one  has  been  difcovered  of  grait  promife  at  Mentanola,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vique. 

LeriJa  is,  next  to  IVircelona,  the  moft  Important  town  in  Catalonia.  It  is  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  iliis  capit  tl.  In  the  fpace  between  them  you  meet  with  towns  and 
villagi  s  at  cvej  y  hour,  exc  pt  on  the  four  lad  leagues.  The  five  firll  crofs  a  country 
rich  in  thi^  gilts  of  nature  and  induilry,  and  the  fucceedijig  four  evince  more  than  any 
other  dill  rid  vvha'^cvcr,  the  entorprizing  adivity  of  the  Catalans. 

Farther  on  one  meets  with  Lii  Noya,  a  fiwall  but  very  capricious  river,  which  is  forded 
a  dozen  times,  v  liich  frequently  damages  the  country,  but  which  is  conftantly  its  chief 
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fource  of  benefit  It  fets  in  motion  numerous  mills,  and  particularly  many  for  paper, 
with  which  the  owners  fupply  a  great  part  of  the  confumption  or  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
This  is  a  particular  branch  of  induftry  which  within  thefe  few  years  has  made  an 
adonifliing  progrefs.  In  1777  Catalonia  contained  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twelve  paper-mills.  In  1778  it  had  more  than  three  hundred.  The  annual  profit  de- 
rived from  them  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  a  million  of  piadres. 

On  the  voad  from  Barcelona  to  Ltriila  you  pafs  by  the  towns  of  Jgualada  and  Cer- 
vera.  The  intervening  country  is  not  fo  fine,  nor  fo  well  cultivated.  Corvera,  built 
on  an  eminence  in  the  midft  of  a  v.ift  horizon,  belongs  to  the  diocefe  of  Sonfona,  a  part 
of  which  is  mountainous,  but  the  greated  part  abounds  in  every  defcription  of  grain 
and  vegetables. 

Corvera,  a  town  containing  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  has  an  univerfity  much  reforted 
to,  which  was  founded  by  Philip  V.  at  the  period  of  his  fuppreflion  of  thofe  of  Catalonia  j 
for  the  refentment  of  the  conqueror,  irritated  by  the  long  rclillance  he  met  with,  ex- 
tended to  every  thing.  Notwithflanding  this,  Catalonia,  the  theatre  of  iuppreflions,  and 
innovations  of  every  defcription,  has  deceived  the  calculations  of  revenge ;  for,  deprived 
of  its  privileges,  and  fubje£t  to  particular  taxes,  it  fliil  remains  a  province  the  leafl  ag- 
grieved, and  the  mod  induflrious  in  Spain  ;  and  the  faithful  Caflilians  have  more  than 
one  reafon  to  envy  the  rebellious  Catalans.  Hence  the  Catalans  and  Cad  ilians  remain 
to  our  days  two  diflind  people ;  rivals,  and  enemies,  they  nevertheltfs  in  the  lalt  war 
with  France  united  in  their  wiflies  and  their  efforts,  the  priefts  and  the  court  having 
fucceeded  in  perfuading  them  that  both  were  fighting  in  a  common  caufe.  Iiidividuals, 
nations,  whatever  your  habitual  paflions,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  moment  by  wiiich 
you  are  guided  ;  juft  as  in  rhetoiical  difcunions,  the  mob  is  ever  on  the  iide  of  the  lad 
fpeaker. 

The  diocefe  of  Solfona  however  fuffers  by  its  diftance  from  the  capital  and  the  coafls ; 
and  more  vigorous  efforts  are  there  made  for  the  encouragement  of  induftry  ;  the  bi- 
fliop  in  particular  has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  his  attempts  at  vivifying  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  refidpnce.  Iron  is  manufattured  there  with  advantage  ;  this,  with  works 
in  filver  and  gold,  cotton,  cloth,  and  lace,  employ  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
tillage  is  very  nicely  attended  to,  fallows  being  unknown.  Vines  in  this  quarter  do 
not  flourifli  at  the  expence  of  grain,  but  both  fpecies  of  cultivation  are  united  without 
injury  one  to  the  other.' 

Cardona,  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  diocefe,  has  a  fmall  mine  within  its  territorv, 
■  which  art  has  rendered  very  prolific  ;  it  is  known  to  all  naturalills,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  of  its  kind  in  Europe  •. 

Lerida  is  fituated  at  the  wcftem  extremity  of  Cata'onia.  Grain,  hemp,  olives,  vines, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  every  defcription  abound  in  its  neighbourliood.  Some  canals 
of  irrigation  befpeak  the  adive  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  incrcafe  the  fertility  of 
this  plain,  formerly  celebrated  by  Ciaudian. 

You  enter  the  plain  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Segre,  which  bathes  its  eaftern  fide. 
It  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  arc  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  formerly  very 
llrong. 

The  banks  of  the  Segre,  and  the  environs  of  Lerida,  cannot  be  feen  without  a  lively 
intereft  by  men  verfed  in  military  lore,  nor  by  thofe  more  numerous  far,  who  are  fond 
of  t?Yading  a  ground  rendered  iUudrious  by  the  march  of  heroes.  I  mean  lels  to  allude 

•  For  an  ekgut  defcription  of  tbc  mine  of  Cardona,  fee  the  DiAionouTC  d'Hilloire  Natureile  de  Bo- 
,  tome  %m.  ptg«  167. 169.  of  the  fourth  edition. 
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to  the  fieges  and  battles  of  which  this  country  was  the  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  than  to  that  ever-niemorabie  campaign,  in  which  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  Julius  Caelar  difpLiyed  the  talents  of  a  great  captain  while  oppofed  to  the  lieute- 
nants of  Pompey  i  a  campaign  which  furnifhed  Guifchard  'A'ith  matter  for  one  of  his 
moft  learned  and  moft  intersfting  commentaries.  In  travelling  from  Balaguer  to  Me- 
quinenza  one  Ihould  have  his  book  in  hand,  in  order  to  find  in  a  military  memoir  all 
the  inilruftion  of  hiiloiy  combined  with  whatever  can  be  moft  ftriking  in  romance. 

The  courfe  of  this  river,  whofe  caprices  and  overflowings  oppofed  to  Caefar  eighteen 
centuries  ago  obltacleS  whiii;  required  all  his  genius  and  conftancy  to  furmount,  con- 
tinues to  be  dill  as  It  was  then  st  all  times  beneficial  to  the  ccuntry  it  waters,  but  fre- 
quently a  fcourge.  The  town  of  Lerida  efpecialty  is  much  expofed  to  its  ravages  ;  to 
preferve  't  from  them,  its  laft  governor  Gerieral  Drouhot,  a  Fleming  by  birth,  had  a 
jetty  built,  which  contributes  much  to  the  embellifliment  of  the  town,  and  which  may 
be  added  to  the  lift  of  ufeful  works  for  which  Spain  is  indebted  to  foreigners. 

Bpfore  you  arrive  at  Lerida,  the  Segre,  which  takes  its  fource  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
reenes,  hns  previoufly  traverfed  the  plain  of  Urgel,  the  moft  fruitful  in  grain  of  any  in 
Catalonia.  But  eafy  communications  are  peculiarly  wanting  to  the  weftern  part  of  this 
province.  Its  roads  are  fo  narrow  and  fo  oad,  that  its  rich  and  numerous  produdions 
can  be  tranfported  no  othervvife  than  on  mules. 

Chap.  XVI. — Read  from  Barcelona  to  the  Pyrenees. 

I  RETURN  from  my  excurfion  to  Lerida,  and  refume  the  road  leading  froth  Bar* 
celona  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Beginning  with  this  capital,  induftry  and  population  are  in  a  flourilhing  ftate  the 
whole  length  of  the coaft  'Ihe  firft  fpecimen  of  this  is  met  with  at  Badalonay  no  more 
than  a  league  from  Barcelona.  Four  leagues  beyond  this,  you  pafs  through  the  pretty 
town  of  Mataro,  remarkable  for  its  cleanlinefs  and  buftle.  It  contains  no  more  than 
nine  thouiand  inhabitants ;  but  it  manufadures  of  cotonnades,  filks,  and  more  efpecially 
of  laC'',  the  excellent  ftate  of  culture  of  ils  territory,  its  commerce,  of  which  wine 
forms  the  principal  part,  make  it  altogether  one  of  the  mc  '  important  places  upon  the 
coaft. 

The  road  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro  is  very  pleafant  ;  but  nothing  throughout  alt 
Spain  feemed  to  me  nparable  with  the  fucceeding  day's  journey.  A  new  road  pa- 
rallel to  the  fmuofities  of  the  coaft,  aicending  and  defcending  at  intervals  the  tops  of 
hills,  at  periods  fomewhat  fteep,  at  others  cut  in  the  rock,  paifes  through  moft  charm- 
ing towns,  which,  by  the  manner  in  which  their  fimply  ornamented  houfes  are  built, 
by  their  neatnefs,  and  even  the  aftive  but  unnoify  buftle  of  their  inhabitants,  brought  to 
mind  the  moft  agreeable  diftrids  in  Holland.  Forget  the  wintry  atmofphere  of  that 
proviice;  give  it  the  climate  of  a  warm  country  delightfully  temperate,  and  refreflled 
by  breezes  from  the  fea ;  fubftitute  for  the  mournful  and  filent  courfe  of  the  narrow, 
muddy  canals  of  Batavia,  the  vaft  extent  and  agitation  of  its  waters ;  retain  every 
thing  attrading  it  receives  from  induftry,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  country 
which  extends  from  Barcelona  to  Malgrat. 

Some  of  thefi-  towns,  which  form  a  Itriking  contraft  with  the  reft  of  Spain,  deferve 
to  be  mentioncit.  On  leaving  Mataro,  you  atriva  next  to  Arem  de  Mar  ;  where  be- 
gins the  diocele  of  Girone  ;  and  which  has  its  little  dock-yard,  and  pilot's  fchool; 
Canet  de  Mar^  a  town  moft  pleafantly  fituated,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  not  only 
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with  all  Spain,  but  even  with  the  Weft  Indies,  are  alfo  beneficially  ejnployed  in  tlie 
fabrication  of  filks  ;  San  Pol,  a  mociern  town,  which,  under  the  fecundaiing  protec- 
tiv'H  of  induilrv.  is  perceptibly  incroafinp  ;  Callcla,  one  of  the  prettied  places  on  the 
coaft  where  there  are  likewife  manufactories  of  cotton,  fdk,  and  lace  ;  Pineda,  another 
town,  where  it  is  common  to  ftop  to  dine  ;  and,  laftly,  Malgrat,  after  palling  through 
which  you  leave  this  deli;;htful  road  and  the  f  a-coaft,  for  a  wild  country.  Vou  next 
again  defccnd  into  a  tolerably  handfome  hollow,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  foli- 
tary  tavern  called  La  Gw«c/rf,  where,  in  1793,  I  found  the  worft  accommodation  on 
the  road. 

'i'he  fucceeding  day  I  again  entered  a  mountainous  country,  divided  beween  woods 
and  heath.  At  length,  the  town  of  Girone  is  difcoverrd  on  the  back  of  hills,  whereon 
towards  the  ea(t  fonie  redoubts  are  conitrudcd,  and  wliich,  fuiking  towards  the  \/e(l, 
foriTi  a  very  pi<::turefque  amphitheatre.  '  This  chain  of  hi.ls  form  a  femicircie  about 
Gi/one.  When  yet  a  league  from  the  town,  you  would  conceive  it  to  be  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  but  you  go  through  and  leave  it  without  being  feiifible  of  an  afceiit.  Its 
c  thedral,  a  fine  monument  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  the  only  building  on  a  high 
fituation. 

Girone  is  unequally  divided  in  two  by  the  Tcr,  which  you  crofs  here  over  a  bridge, 
but  which  is  almoft  always  fordable.  This  town,  famous  in  the  modern  wars  oi  Spain, 
exhibited  in  March  1793  no  military  prcparaiio:is,  which  <;onfirmed  me  in  the  Uta, 
that  1  have  never  foregone  that  the  Spanifli  miniltry  had  not,  as  was  then  pretended,  a 
long  preconceived  intention  of  breaking  with  the  P'rench  republic.  The  regular  force 
of  the  garrifon  of  Girone  was  very  fmall.  In  fome  placos  you  could  fcarcely  diltinguifli 
the  traces  of  fortifications.  The  ditches  and  covered  way,  peaceably  devoted  to  cul- 
ture, befpoke  the  fccu.  ity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  governor  Don 
Lad  'latts  Habor,  an  adive  and  plain  old  man,  who,  when  I  profented  him  my  pafTport, 
the  forerunner  of  a  rupture,  appeared  far  from  fufpcding  it  fo  nigh.  I  felt  no  difpo- 
fition  to  concei\e  this  a  paltry  ftratagem  of  war,  from  my  not  finding  throughout  a 
journey  of  more  than  one  hundred  leagues,  any  of  thofe  fymptoms  of  adivity  which  an* 
ufual  previous  to  a  war,  more  than  I  had  feen  at  Girone.  Without  difpute,  the  court  of 
Spain  had  caufed  troops  and  ammunition  to  file  off  towards  the  frontiers  of  Trance,  par- 
ticularly to  Navarre  and  Hilcay  ;  but  if  it  had  had  ^i^y  other  defign  than  that  which  it 
profeifed  even  up  to  the  end  of  December  1792  ;  namely,  to  protect  herfelf  in  cale  of 
iuvafion,  with  which  (he  might  reafonably  cflciin  horfdf  tr>  be  threatened,  from  our  muf- 
tcring  of  forces  together,'  and  from  various  fpeeches  as  well  in  the  Convention,  as  in 
different  popular  ait'mblies.  If  it  had  had  any  intention  of  invading  tb.u  Republic, 
would  it  not  havecolUdled  a  cunfiderablc  force  in  Catalonia!  y  the  time  when  as  I  had 
proof  on  my  arrival  at  Perpij;nan  there  were  no  more  than  five  thoufund  men  in  t!ie 
whole  department  of  the  r.altern  Pyrenees? 

The  diocefe  of  Gin  lie,  is  one  of  the  hc{\  cultivat-.'d,  and  mofl  flouiiniing  diPricls 
in  Spain.  The  part  which  is  near  the  fea  produces  groat  abundance  of  wine,  Kiinus, 
oranges  and  all  defcriptions  (.f  grain;  its  mountainous  parts  are  covered  with  viiits, 
com,  and  olives;  in  its  woody  parts  many  cork  trees  ;.re  found,  the  hark  of  whi^li 
forms  a  confiderable  brant  h  of  commerce  ;  and  R  w  arc  the  quarters  within  the  dillrid 
but  what  are  rt-markable  lor  their  produce  and  the  indudry  of  thi  ir  inliabltants.  The 
J^awpcurdan,  which  forms  its  northern  part,  which  was  ociUj)ied  by  our  troops  for  a 
year,  and  in  which  I  fc^jcurncd  two  n  cnths  in  order  to  negotiate  the  pcacr,  whicli  fl-iOrtly 
after  was  figned  at  Bafle,  the  Lampourdan  is  a  vaft  plain,  extremely  fciiile  in  every 
kind  of  grain  and  fruit.  -     • 
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A  fniall  town  belonging  to  the  fame  tliocefe,  fituateJ  near  the  fuurce  of  the  Fluvia, 
vl.  ife  name  {Olot)  is  icarccly  known,  well  duliirves  to  be  drawn  from  its  obfcurity  for 
the  ;  (lonifliing  indudry  of  its  inhabitants-;  every  one  there  has  employment  of  fome 
kind,  and  there  is  fcarccly  any  work  for  which  they  are  not  calculated.  It  contains  a 
hundred  ftocking  looms,  with  manufadories  of  cloth,  ratteens,  ribbons,  &c.,  dye- 
houfes,  paper-mills,  manufadories  of  foap,  cords,  &c. 

Half  a  league  beyond  Girone,  is  another  town  of  confidcrable  buflle.  Two  leagues 
further,  after  having  travelled  over  a  pleafing  country,  and  pafling  a  flreamlet  near  a 
mill,  and  a  little  hamlet,  you  arrive  at  Madrina,  the  dirtieft  and  dearefl  inn  upon  the 
whole  road.  It  is,  however,  charmingly  grouped,  with  refped  to  the  hill  that  over- 
looks it. 

From  Madrina  to  Figueras  (or  Figuieres),  our  lafl:  fleeping  place  in  Spain,  the 
country  is  tolerably  well  covered,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heaths  is  moftly 
cultivated.  Fields  of  wheat  are  fecn,  of  lupin  and  Ihx,  but  olive  trees  and  vines  are 
in  extraordinary  abunaince.  Many  fmall  rivers  are  pafled  where  during  great  part 
of  the  year  you  find  a  gutter  of  water  running  in  inidlt  of  a  large  bed  of  pebbles ;  in 
this  particular,  almoft  al  the  rivers  which  run  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Mediterranean 
refemble  each  other,  as  well  in  tliis  ;  urt  of  Catalonia,  as  in  the  Rouflillon.  Of  this 
defcription  is  the  Fltivioy  which  we  forded  two  great  leagues  before  we  arrived  at  Figue- 
ras. Its  banks  at  that  period  were  as  tranquil  as  in  niidl^  of  the  mod  profound  peace. 
Nothing  announced  that  this  fmall  river,  which,  after  the  capture  of  Figueras  and  Rofa, 
the  bravery  of  our  troops  more  ihan  once  excited  them  to  pafs,  but  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  wife  combinations  of  our  generals ;  nothing,  I  fay,  announce^  that  its 
fliores  would  foon  become  the  theatre  of  the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  1  beheld 
them  again  but  with  more  interred  when  two  years  after  I  was  difpatched  to  Figueras, 
which,  after  our  fuccefles  in  the  Lampourdan,  became  the  head  quarters  of  our  army 
of  the  Eaflern  Pyrenees. 

When  I  was  there  in  1793,  General  Ricardos,  who  had  been  appointed  coniman- 
dant-general  of  Catalonia,  was  momentarily  expeded.  ligueras,  which  is  an  open 
town,  and  which  mull  not  be  confounded  with  its  citadel,  had  then  in  garrifon  i\o 
more  than  1700  infantry,  and  300  cavalry;  nor  did  the  whole  neighbourhood  contain 
more  than  5000  infantry.  Such  was  the  difpofeable  force  of  Spain  in  1793  to  effect 
the  pretended  invafion  of  Roullillon ! 

At  the  citadel,  lituated  fcarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  on  an  emi- 
nence, workmen  were  employed  on  the  fortilicalions.  It  already  contained  a  confidcr- 
able quantity  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ammunition  and  provifions,  deftined,  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French  republic. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war  the  Spaniards,  by  a  concurrence  of  caufes,  from 
the  catalogue  of  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  expunge  iheir  valour,  made  fome  pro- 
rrcfs  on  our  territory.  They  had  penetrated  by  the  Col  dcs  Orts,  well  of  Bellegarde, 
as  far  as  St.  Laurent  de  Cerda,  a  town  in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  peopled  with 
fm.iggltrs,  and  perlbns  but  little  attached  to  the  French  republic,  and  thence  had  in. 
vaded  the  two  diftrids  of  Prades  and  Ceret,  obliged  the  callle  of  Bellegarde  to  capitu- 
late, threatened  to  fall  on  Perpignan,  and  turning  Ih^rt  towards  the  fea,  took  poffellion 
of  Elm,  Colijoure,  and  the  port  of  Vendres.  Thefe  triumphs  were  of  no  long  duration, 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  arms  was  quickly  avenged  by  General  Dugommier,  who 
drove  die  Spaniards  from  the  Roullillon,  retook  Bellegarde,  and  penetrated  into  the 
Lampourdan.  Gen-^ral  Ricardos,  to  whofe  adivity  the  ephemeral  fuccefles  of  Spain 
are  in  a  mcafurc  to  be  attributed,  died  about  this  period,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the 
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Count  Je  la  TTnion,  a  young  an  1  brave  general,  but  of  no  experience.  The  French  army 
overcame  evirv  ob  lacle  he  oppnlWl  to  their  march.  Ei^hty-tr.ree  redoubts  !  a  fort  of 
fortrcfs  conftrucU'il  in  a  hurry,  but  foine  of  which  were  apparently  impenetrable,  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  road  for  four  leagues,  which  fenarates  Figueras  from  Janquiere,  the 
Jaft  town  in  Catalonia.  Eighty. three  redoubts!  1  lay,  were  carried  with  a  rapidity,  an 
intrepidity  which  cannot  be  too  hi|;hly  extoiicd.  In  a  decilive  battle,  in  whicn  the 
Count  dc  la  Ionian  periftied,  the  Spaniih  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  wreck 
thereof  I akiiie  (h  Iter  in  the  hn^re^'ubL' chi(ic\,  carried  terror  and  dilcouragement  in 
their  triin.  (.jreiierai  Perignoii,  who  at  that  time  commanded  our  vittorious  army,  aJ- 
vancing  to  within  h.ilf  a  league  of  the  place,  imperinufly  lummoned  the  governor  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  twii  hours  after  the  capitulation  was  figned,  without  either  breach,  aflault, 
without  the  trenches  being  opejie;!,  or  any  work  begun.  When  I  was  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood HJ  178^,  I  tndeavoured  in  vain  to  penetrate  tlirouc^h  three  hundred  workmen, 
who  repaired  ihi.her  every  morning  to  put  the  finilhing  hand  to  the  work.  They  alone 
were  allowed  to  pafs  the  gate  which  led  to  its  interior,  and  I  was  only  fuffered  to  walk 
round  its  glacis,  and  the  covered  way  of  its  exterlj'-  works.  Two  years  afterwards  I 
was  rather  better  ferved  by  circumflances,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  conqucft  I  exa. 
mined  this  place  at  my  eafe,  of  which  I  had  heard  the  Spaniards  vaunt  fo  much. 

'I  he  fortrefs  of  Figueras  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  It  was  intended 
to  be  a  mafler-piece  in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  certainly  is  one  of  prodigality  in  that 
line.  All  military  men  who  have  fecn  it  agree  that  no  place  in  Europe  is  furnifhed  in 
greater  profufion  with  the  different  means  of  defence.  The  befiegers  in  particular 
were  enabled  to  convince  themfelves  of  this,  for  on  their  entrance  they  were  untouched. 
Notwithftanding  their  valour  would  make  nothing  incredible,  they  themfelves  with  dif- 
ficulty conceived  how  it  was  poflible  in  fo  fliort  a  time  to  reduce  a  place  which  had  a 
garriion  of  nine  thoufand  men,  whofe  walls  external  and  internal  were  ail  of  ftone,  niore 
than  a  fathom  in  thicknefs  ;  whofe  principal  ditches  were  all  deep,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  wide ;  the  approaches  to  which  on  the  only  fide  where  trenches  could  be 
opened  were  mined,  whole  principal  *  cordon  was  not  difceniible  from  without ;  where 
every  part  was  cafemated,  ramparts, barracks,  hofpital,  (tables,  cellars,  and  magazines. 

Its  means  of  fubfidencc  were  proportioned  to  its  means  ot  defence.  Water  is  pre- 
ferved  there  in  four  large  ciilerns,  dug  in  the  four  corners  of  the  place  d'armes,  and 
fupplied  by  an  aqueduct ;  and  there  was  (fore  of  provifions  of  every  defcription  in  the 
preateft  abundance,  barrels  of  flour,  bifcuit,  cheefe,  fait  cod,  oil,  wines,  brandy,  &c.  &c. 
Of  the  quantity  of  each  let  one  fingle  article  fuflice  for  a  criterion  ;  fuch  an  abundance 
of  bacon  covered  the  immenfe  long  Hoors  of  the  corridors  of  the  cafeniates  of  Fitnieras, 
that  from  a  calculation  made  in  my  prefence,  valuing  the  pound  at  no  more  than  four 
franks,  the  (lock  of  it  mufl  have  been  worth  800,000  livrcs. 

On  examining  this  place  as  well  within  as  without,  the  mofl  ignorant  man  would  afk 
himfelf  how  it  could  be  fo  eafily  taken.  Some  attributed  its  ready  furrcndcr  to  the 
terror  with  which  the  garrifon  was  feized  by  an  imperious  fummons,  following  fo-clofely 
at  the  heels  of  a  decifive  battle.  Others  pretended  that  this  garrifon,  fo  well  provided 
with  bacon,  cheefe,  and  brandy,  were  deflitutc  of  flints  and  matches.  While  again  fome 
could  no  otherways  explain  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  than  by  imputing  it  to  corruption, 
and  affirmed  that  two  large  ca(ks  of  money  were  feen  to  be  carried  to  the  commander, 
as  the  price  of  his  treafon.     Neither  is  it  furprifing  if,  through  refped  to  the  glory  of 

•TIj*  coriton,  for  which  the  tranflator,  knowing  of  no  Enj>li(h  word  that  correfpondt,  faaiconfequcntly 
udoplcd  tUc  French,  means  the  fummit  of  ihe  parapet,  which  is  mundcd  like  •  curd. 
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their  nation,  the  Spaniards  be  moft  willing  to  give  this  interpretation  to  the  matter,  tho 
moft  abfurd  of  any  ;  as  if  at  the  period  of  our  grcateft  financial  diftrofs  we  had  money 
to  lavifli  on  Figueras,  without  pofTcfling  any  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  Luxembourg, 
Maeflricht,  Ehrcnbreitftein,  Mentz,  &c.  Sec,  all  of  them  pUces  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  this  pretended  bulwark,  of  Catalonia,  the  furrender  of  which  did  not  occafion 
tlcit  province  to  be  invaded  ;  or  as  if  Spanifli  commanders  alone  were  corruptible.  The 
mofl:  likely  reafon  to  be  attributed  for  its  hafty  furrender,  nay  even  the  bed  authenti- 
cated is,  that  thofe  who  were  to  prefide  over  the  different  operations  of  the  defence  of 
till'  place  were  taken  by  furprize,  were  deftitute  of  forefight  and  concord,  and  that  for 
the  gairifon  under  their  comm  md,  it  was  not  their  courageous  day.  The  old  bye-word, 
/v  tijjs  ciicc  vp'H  a  time  a  brave  fellow,  comes  from  Spain.  Surely  the  Spaniards  will 
not  take  amifs  that  it  be  fo;-  once  applied  to  themfelves  ;  for  what  nation  is  there  of  whom 
at  one  period  or  other  the  fame  may  not  have  been  faid  ? 

The  French  army,  after  rendering  itfelf  mafter  of  Figueras,  was  fpread  about  the 
neighbourhood  from  Junquiere  to  the  banks  of  La  Fluvia. 

But  in  order  to  maintain  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the  Lampourdan,  and  fecure  fubfift- 
ence  by  means  of  the  fcJ,  it  was  roquifite  it  fliould  have  polfelfion  of  the  port,  the  for- 
trefs  of  Rofas,  and  the  little  fort  de  la  Trinitt-,  called  by  us  le  Bouton. 

This  conqii.fl,  lefs  eafy  and  kfs  fuddcn  than  that  of  Figueras,  was  ftill  recent  when  I 
paid  a  vifit  to  this  theatre  of  one  of  the  brilliant  explohs  of  the  army  of  the  Eaitern  Py- 
reneco.  Rol'as  is  four  great  leagues  call  of  Figueras.  In  order  to  reach  it  you.  pafs  by 
Villa  Beltran  and  Peralada,  and  travel  over  a  -cry  fine  country  almod  wholly  a  plain. 
Lc  Bouton  is  difcerned  at  a  dirtance  of  almofl  three  leagues.  Situated  on  a  flope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  part  where  thev  decline  in  the  fea  ;  it  appciirs  at  this  diftance  a  caftle  in 
ruins.  On  approaching,  you  difcover  on  very  even  ground  the  fort  of  Rofas,  whofe 
fortifications  confift  in  a  double  range  of  walls,  without  either  a  ditch,  covered  way,  or 
glacis.  It  could  have  made  but  a  Tery  Ihort  refifiance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aflidance 
it  received  from  the  Spanifh  fquadron  at  anchor  in  the  vail"  bay,  on  the  fhore  of  which 
the  fort,  the  village,  and  Bouton  arc  fituated,  in  a  femicircular  line  along  the  bay.  You 
pafs  under  the  inner  battery  of  the  fort  to  get  to  the  village,  which  is  only  a  long  row 
of  houfes  whitened  over.  Beyond  the  village  one  has  to  climb  over  rocks  in  order  to 
arrive  at  Bouton.  This  little  fort  has  a  double  objedt,  that  of  defending  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  protecling  tlie  little  town  of  Rofas,  which  is  dillant  from  it  fomewhat 
more  than  a  q'larter  of  a  league.  On  its  fummit  is  a  light-houfe  for  directing  fhips. 
Notwithdanding  its  compafs  was  extremely  fmall,  it  pollelled  means  of  defence  in  its 
three  platforms,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  againfl  which  the  French  had  long  to  con- 
tend. In  no  part  poilibly  of  all  the  different  fcencs  of  this  war,  lb  fertile  in  wondrous 
events,  in  no  part  did  the  valour  of  our  troops  fliine  with  greater  luftre  than  at  this  fort 
of  lioutun.  The  artillery  defigned  to  batter  it  was  raifcd  b'  the  main  (Irength  of  man 
up  the  declivity  to  the  fummit  of  the  fieep  rocks  which  furroiiud  it ;  a  pofition  to  which 
the  moit  undaunted  fportfman  would  hefitate  to  purfue  the  game  that  fliould  take  re- 
fuge, hither  did  they  raife,  fron\  luch  fituations  was  heard  the  thunder  of  the  French 
artillery  j  and  fliould  the  traces  of  its  pad'age  imprinted  on  the  rock  be  recognized  by 
poflerity,  it  will  require  the  tedimony  ot  hiftory  to  fatisfy  it  as  toils  caufe. 

The  fort  of  Bouton  was  not  taken  before  a  confiderable  breach  had  been  effeiSled  ; 
nor  ciiil  it  even  then  capitulate  ;  for  the  garrifon  had  time  to  efeape  by  rope-ladders  to 
the  beach,  where  the  boats  belonging  to  the  fquadron  was  waiting  for  them  ;  fo  that 
upon  thf  entry  ol  ihe  befiegers  they  found  nothing  but  the  dead.  Our  army  could  not 
take  poik'llion  of  Rofas  until  after  this  capture. 
VOL.  V.  4  L  This 
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This  port  is  never  greatly  frequented.  It  is  Iiowover  formeJ  by  an  imnienrc  bay,  la 
which  evtn  fhips  of  the  liiu'  may  moor  ;  but  this  bay  is  too  fjiacioiis,  and  its  entrance 
far  too  wide,  to  allord  (hcltt-r  cither  agaiiilt  wiiid-j,  or  attacks  Iroiii  the  Tea  (ide. 

The  country  about  it  on  the  fule  towards  the  J'yrenees  is  very  pichirefquc,  and  ap« 
peared  to  mo  to  defcrve  a  fliwit  cxcurfion.  In  the  full  phice  then  after  leavmj;  tlie  fort, 
I  chnibod  up  the  enormous  mountains  which  fiparato  llie  bay  of  Rofas  from  tliat  which 
is  oppofitc  to  it  on  the  north,  and  which  you  arrive  at  by  lea  after  malcinj;  a  liiifr  round, 
qnd  doubling  tho  cape  of  C'.rcui--.  After  travelling  for  two  leagues  over  a  moll  fatiguing 
road,  1  arrived  at  /.ii  St'/i\i  altii,  a  town  buried  iij  a  baton  in  ihu  middle  of  rocks.  I  lalf  a 
league  licyond  you  meet  with  Scha  hasay  aconfulerable  town,  placed  in  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  bay  of  Selves  or  Selva.  At  both  fiiefe  places  our  troops  were  quartered.  The 
fecond  has  a  little  port,  which  I  ^  foine  trade.  It  is  in  thi;  neighbourhood, a  fweetilli 
vine  is  made,  of  an  agreeable  Havour  and  colour,  and  which  may  be  placed  as  a  defert 
vine  Oil  a  level  with  .Shirry  and  Frontignac.  There  is  not!iing  but  **■  gocJ  luck  and  bad 
/ml"  fur  the  produce  of  the  eanli  as  well  as  mankind.  Beforj  our  war  with  Spain 
this  excellent  wine  of  Selva,  which  has  more  than  once  chaced  away  care  from  head- 
quarters, was  but  little  known  out  of  the  I.ampourdan  ;  but  1  trull  the  epicure*  of  our 
army  of  the  I'.ailcrn  Pyrenees  will  make  it  amends  for  the  oblivion  to  which  it  feemed 
to  be  condemned. 

The  whole  country,  although  of  wild  appearance,  in  fpitc  of  the  prefenceof  our  troops, 
bore  the  traces  of  as  good  tillage  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  would  allow. 

In  order  to  return  from  Selves  to  Figueras,  you  keep  along  the  lleep  fides  of  the  bay. 
You  afterwards  defcend  into  the  charming  bafoii  wherein  the  town  of  Llanfa  is  fituated, 
at  fome  diltance  from  the  Uttle  inlet  of  that  name.  As  you  travel  through  this  hollow 
the  hills  which  furruund  it,  covered  with  vines,  have  a  charming  appearance;  and  after 
attaining  a  height  on  which  an  old  callle  is  fituated.  you  perceive  tlie  town  of  Peraladas, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon  the  road  which  afcends  by  windhigs  to  the  fort  of 
Figueras. 

The  view  of  the  fir.e  country  of  the  I.ampounlan,  the  limits  of  which  I  had  attained 
after  having  travelled  over  its  wildell  but  moll  picturer(jue  divifion,  awakened  thofe  re- 
grets whi' h  the  philuithropill  ever  experiences,  on  r.. flection  that  every  where  the  fined 
countries  arc  moft  li.dile  to  the  ravages  of  war,  Flanders,  the  Palatinate,  and  Lombardv. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  mull  pofl'efs  a  love  of  glory  and  dominion  equal  to  that 
of  Catherine  II.,  who  (liould  carry  this  fcourgc  into  deferfs  and  rocks,  ayd  amid  the 
frozen  lakes  of  Finland.  Let  me,  however,  do  the  jufiicc  to  our  army  of  the  Kallern 
Pyreners  to  fay,  t'.iat  the  inhabitants  ui  the  Lampourdan  will  not  have  had  much  to 
I.iment  from  their  kngih  ol  (lay  there.  It  did  no  other  than  fuch  damage  as  is  infepa- 
rable  from  military  operations.  In  iv.idd  of  our  cantonments  the  fields  were  in  full 
cultivation.  In  the  neighbourhooti  ol  Rofas  the  vines  buddv.il  airefh  about  the  fin'o 
holes  whith  bore  w'itnels  to  ihe  recent  fall  of  bombs  ;  and  on  the  hills  in  the  neigld)our- 
\woA  of  Figueras,  if  iliofe  be  excepted  which  foraied  its  glacis  by  the  fide  of  the  high 
road,  the  fpaeious  olive -grounds  were  fcarctly  any  where  damaged.  Our  foldiers  Cn- 
ranrpcd  beneath  the  (hade  of  the  trcs,  made  ufe  of  none  but  the  barren  trunks  for 
their  necefiitie.'-.  Phiiofophy  reconciles  itfelf  in  meafure  to  this  terrible  and  clfeniially 
dellructive  art,  where  difci]dine  prLVent.s  excels. 

But  let  me  be  c;  ndid.  In  thul'e  fits  of  rage  the  conf.quencc  of  refinance  to  troops 
accuflmied  to  onquer,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory  ililorders  were  committed  in  Cata- 
lonia, as  well  as  in  liifcay,  at  which  humanity  fhuddiT-. ;  and  other  excciles  were  tole- 
rated which  policy  fiiouU  have  prevented.     At  i:;'j''v,  at  OrViiicJa,  towards  French 
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Navarre,  at  5/.  Laurent  dc  la  Mngn^  fomc  leagues  nortlj-weft  of  Flgueras,  Spiln  pr>r- 
felTed  founderies  of  great  value  for  their  arfonals.  Our  armies  treated  them  as  if  ihcy 
were  a  Portfinouth  or  a  Plymouth,  not  loavinp;  one  (lone  upon  another. 

In  no  part,  however,  of  the  peninfula  was  the  relij^ion  of  the  country  or  its  n-.inifters 
given  up  to  perfecution.  I'hc  jiaflors  indeed,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  flock,  took 
to  flight  at  pur  approach.  As  has  lu-en  the  cafe  in  all  wars  where  religion  has  been  one 
of  its  caufcs,  as  well  as  in  all  ihofe  w  herein  neceility  has  no  law,  the  French  aniiy 

.  •'  Of  many  a  cliurch  a  liable  made." 

Yet  all  the  churches  were  left  flanding  after  our  invafion  ;  yet  wore  not  theobje^^s 
of  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  cither  overthrown  or  mutilated  ;  and  during  the  time 
our  head-quarters  were  at  Figueras,  I  faw  crofl'es  remaining  erect  in  fome  of  ti)e  princi  - 
pal  ftreets,  oven  in  the  abfonct'  of  their  adorers. 

Thefe  precautions,  however,  were  not  of  fufiicient  weiglit  to  bring  over  the  Catalans  to 
our  caufe.  Fanaticifm  feemed  to  have  a  greater  influence  on  them  than  the  love  of  liberty. 
We  reckoned  too  much  upon  the  efleft  of  this  fentiment.  Amoni];  thtm  it  is  pHncipally 
made  up  of  an  averfion  to  the  yoke  of  the  Caftilians,  and  a  vague  tender/ cy  towards  an 
independent  government.  But  for  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  court,  we  certainly  could 
have  maintained  a  good  underftanding  at  Barcelona.  It  is  in  great  cities  that  Jifcontent 
is  ever  moft  readily  excited,  and  the  difcontentcd  mod  eafdy  brought  to  the  fame  mouo 
of  thinking.  In  thefe,  greater  bodies  of  people  colledcd  together,  and  \  ith  mon  mi- 
flammable  minds,  materially  favour  the  propagation  of  extraordinary  ideas.  In  thefe, 
the  fame  as  with  a  combuftible  matter,  a  fpark  is  fuflicient  to  occafion  a  conflagration. 
But  the  court  perceived  the  danger  at  a  diftance  j  and  the  priefts,  much  more  faithful 
to  their  own  intcrefl  than  that  of  the  court,  eafily  contrived  to  r  mnteraft  the  p!  of 
our  mifllonarics.  Thefe,  at  this  epoch,  difcovcred  fufiicient  caufes  of  complaint ;  gaiiiil 
the  government,  and  found  at  fecret  meetings  a  number  of  perfons  ready  to  give  ^;ar  to 
their  revolutionary  infmuations.  Had  our  fuccefles  carried  us  to  the  gates  of  Barcelona, 
they  might  have  been  attended  with  vexatious  confequences  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Pof- 
fibly  it  might  have  been  eafy  to  efleft  the  independence  of  the  Catalan  republic,  and 
realize  a  fine  dream  of  former  years  j  in  attempting  which  we  fliould  have  found  a  num- 
ber of  well-wifhers. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  fuccefTion  of  viclorles  had  brought  us  in  the  weft  to  the  gates  of 
Bilboa,  and  in  the  fouth  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  After  pafling  this  river,  the  rocks 
of  Pancorvo  were  the  only  obftacles  which  nature,  aflifted  by  a  little  art,  had  to  oppofe 
to  the  march  of  our  triumphant  armies  acrofs  the  two  Cadilcs.  Already  the  inhabitants 
of  that  of  thefe  two  provinces  which  was  the  neareft  to  us,  were  infeded  with  panic, 
and  emigrating  in  the  utmoft  hafle  and  confufion.  But  our  gene'^ls  at  thefe  two  op- 
polite  points  were  not  only  brave,  they  poflTcfled  prudence  as  well  ■ ;.  ourage.  They 
were  fcnfible,  and  our  government  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  wo  iliould  have  gained 
nothing  by  devaflaling  thefe  Spanifh  provinces  in  one  quarter  ;  or  by  weakening  and 
fubjeding  a  power  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  with  whom,  afccr  a  year  of  hoflility, 
we  felt  the  neceflity  of  a  reconciliation  in  another.  However,  even  more  fplcndid  vic- 
tories would  not  have  accelerated  this  re-union  in  a  fuller  degree  than  the  arrogance  of 
the  Englifli.  Thus  did  our  real  enemies  advance  our  interefts  flill  more  than  our  fuc- 
ccfsfularms;  neither  is  this  one  of  the  fmalleft  favours  of  fortune  during  the  infancy  of 
the  French  republic. 
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Tlie  C.atiihnv«5  and  CuRilians  iir.itctl  in  their  alFeclion  for  a  religion  which  was  repre- 
fented  to  them  as  interclled  in  the  Froiu-Ii  revolution,  againil  which  Europo  had  com- 
bined,  united  as  well  in  their  attachment  to  a  monarcli  known  to  them  only  by  his  titles 
to  their  cftcem,  and  to  whom  individually  tluy  never  imputed  the  difordersof  which  they 
conceived  they  had  a  right  to  complain  :  the  Catalans  and  Caftilians,  I  fay,  fufpendeJ 
their  animofities  to  make  a  common  caufe  againft  the  common  enemy.  But  fliortly 
afterwards,  being  latisfied  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  us,  as  they  joined  their  eflbrts  in 
war,  fo  did  they  unite  in  their  wiihcs  for  peace,  as  well  as  in  their  refentment  againll 
the  real  enemy  which  had  caufed  them  to  efpoufe  his  hatred  to  us ;  and  we  had  the 
pleafure  of  receding  that  we  had  not  made  them  expiate  the  tvanfitory  error  of  their 
government  by  any  deep  or  lailing  wounds  on  their  profpcrlty.  What  would  have  been 
our  regret  if,  on  reconciliation  taking  place,  we  had  lelt  Spain  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  in  dread  of  infurrcttion,  and  under  ncccllity  of  ufing  vengeance;  if  we  had 
thus  rendered  impoflible  any  fincere  alliance  ;  or  at  leaft  if  this  power,  obliged  to  divide 
its  attcntioii  aiid  its  means  between  fubjefts  it  might  have  to  reiirain,  and  allies  it  might 
have  to  aflill,  fliould  for  a  long  time  have  been  able  to  fpare  us  nothing  but  barren  wifiies 
and  reproaches. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Catalonia,  and  put  an  end  to  my  long  career. 

Itaiuim  !  Italiam  ! 

From  Figucras  you  perceive  the  Pyrenees  very  diflinclly.  But  what  do  I  fay  ?  You 
arc  at  their  fecf,  furrounded  by  a  prolongation  of  their  immenfe  chain,  for  thefe  hills 
are  a  ramification  of  the  Pyrenees;  fome  of  them,  although  diltantly,  towering  above 
the  eminence  on  which  Figueras  is  fituatcd,  and  nuiking  a  long  circuit  round  this  ior- 
trels,  fmk  into  the  fea  at  Capo  Palamos. 

The  Lampourdan,  thus  cnclofcd,  is  watered  particularly  on  the  north  weft  to  fouth 
raft  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers  and  rivulets.  Such  are  the  Lcbrc^at  w/rch 
flows  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  pafles  very  nigh  La  Junquicre  ;  La  Mir^ci,  on  the  banks 
of  which  was  the  foundry  which  we  dcftroyed  ;  £/  ALuio/,  along  which  were  our  prin- 
cipal cantonments,  that  is  to  fay  Sijid/a,  where  was  the  extremity  of  oui"  principal  line. 
yli'inoicly  VilUif-in,  and  Cu/iilkti ;  UAIga  on  the  fides  of  which  were  fome  othei-s  ;  La 
F/uvia,  the  boundary  of  our  conquefts,  a  river  whicli  is  crollcd  over  the  bridgis  B:fii/u, 
and  Bd/uira,  notv.ithftanding  it  be  moftly  fordable,  and  which  after  running  very  nearly 
to  the  lea  at  the  village  of  Siin  Pcre  Pcfcador,  afterwards  winds  about  to  empty  itfelf 
two  fliort  leagues  farther  towards  the  fouth,  at  the  exremity  of  the  bay  of  Rofas  j 
and  lallly  the  7Vr,  which  falls  intp  the  fea,  eight  or  ten  leagues  below  Girone  oppofite 
to  the  Imall  iflands  dcs  Muks. 

Thefe  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  for  almoft  the  whole  year  arc  fordable,  arc  fwollen 
in  the  fpring  by  the  thawing  of  the  fnows,  and  the  rains  which  accompany  the  thaw. 
In  April  1795  I  was  witnefs  to  one  of  thefe  periodical  iloods.  After  three  ilays  of  hard 
rain,  all  the  finaU  rivi.  IS  between  the  Fluvia  and  Figueras,  and  even  tluT'luvii  itfelf,  be- 
came inipallable,  and  the  jrommuiiication  of  the  infantry  betweeti  head  q'l.iners  and 
fume  of  our  cantonments  was  nearly  interrupted.  Such  events  are  common  in  a  great 
part  of  Spain,  and  efpecially  in  Catalonia;  and  during  the  famous  campaign  s\hie!i  we 
have  previoully  noticed,  one  of  iln^e  fudden  inundations  of  the  Se-',u,  the  ('enna,  and 
oiher  confiderable  rivers,  c;ppofed  obllacles  to  the  operations  of  Cauar,  which  it  required 
all  his  genius  to  furmount. 

Tlie  road  from  ri;>ueras  to  Junnuii-re  was  pleafant  to  travel  over,  oven  before  it  had 
been  ftrcwci'  witii  moauiucnti  oi  Frc.ich  bravery.     Vou  at  lull  follow  the  cuuile  of  the 
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chain  of  hills  (for  the  moft  part  productive)  which  lie  in  the  nei<riibourhood  of  Figucras. 
2\s  foonas  the  little  village  of  Pont  des  Molinos  is  paflld,  you  begin  to  fee  the  continued 
file  of  eminences  on  which  the  Spaniards  conflruded  thofe  redoubts,  which  would  for 
a  long  time  have  flopped  an  army  of  lefs  intrepidity  than  ours.  Some  of  them  are  on 
the  banks,  but  on  the  oppofue  fide,  of  the  Lobregat,  which  ilows  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Bellegarde,  and  which  is  twice  croifed  over  handibine  bridges.  Shortly 
after  leaving  all  tht-fe  redoubts  behind,  and  clearing  a  hill,  the  mountains  appear  before 
you,  on  one  of  which  is  Bellegarde  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  them  the  modefl:  town  of  Jun- 
quiere,  which  looks  as  if  liable  to  be  annihilated  in  an  inltant  by  the  fire  from  that 
threatening  fortrefs. 

La  Junquiere,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley,  which  enlarges  by  degrees  towards 
Catalonia,  pofleflcs  no  other  refourccs  than  tillage  and  the  cork-trees  wliich  cover  the 
adjoining  mountains.  This  town  is  perfeftly  open  on  that  part  which  leads  from  Spain, 
to  France.  In  1793  ^  found  here  no  more  than  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men.  - 
In  confcquence,  its  inhabitants,  notwithftanding  they  profeffed  the  moft  lively  attach- 
ment to  the  government  of  their  King,  bitterly  complained  of  their  ftate  of  deftitution, 
in  fuch  a  formidable  neighbourhood  as  that  of  Bellegarde. 

This  fortrefs,  however,  has  not  near  foimpofingan  appearance  from  this  fpot  as  from 
different  others  upon  the  road,  which,  by  many  windings  through  the  rocks,  comes 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  lofty  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  vales  is  be- 
held with  pleafure  mixed  with  awe,  and  loft  fight  of  again  at  leaft  ten  times  as  you  trace 
the  fatiguing  maze. 

It  is  full  half  a  league  from  La  Junquiere  to  the  fpoi  on  which  one  is  direflly  below 
Bellegarde;  and  along  the  whole  diftauce  the  afcent  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  ftrft 
ohjcJl  you  m  et  with  upon  the  road  is  a  fmall  lonely  houfe,  near  which  in  1793  two 
iinall  C'.'hunns  yet  remained,  wliich  marked  the  limits  of  Franco  and  Spain.  The  one 
bore  the  i.rm.;  of  His  Catholic  I^Iajeity,  the  other  that  of  the  French  republic  and  its 
emblems,  IrcHi  engraved.  In  1795  I  found  thcfc  limits  dcftroyed  by  virtory.  The  co- 
lumns Were  broken,  and  the  road  llrcwed  with  the  pieces.  One  would  have  imagined 
Catalonia  irrevocably  joined  to  the  French  republic. 

A  little  beyond  there  is  a  finall  villa;^.?  called  Pcrlbus,  whereat  one  of  the  roads  begins 
which  leads  to  Bellegarde.  Here  during  pcac  is  the  ofticc  for  examining  the  paflports 
of  travellers,  i  kre  in  1793,  in  the  montli  of  Marv:h,  did  I  meet  with  groups  of  our 
brave  volunteers,  who  frequently  came  down  froux  the  fortrefs  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  efpecially  to  enquire  if  the  fignal  for  war  with  Spain  would  fliortly  be  given  ; 
my  return  to  France  appeared  to  calm  their  impatience.  It  is  from  this  town  thai  the 
Col  (t  Pcrtbus  takes  its  name,  which  L^ads  from  the  Junquiere  to  Boulou,  by  windings 
which  one  is  led  to  think  are  endlefs. 

As  far  as  Perthus  the  road  is  excellent,  but  from  the  fpot  where  our  territory  beffiiis 
the  road  in  1793  was  exceedingly  neglected.  In  1795  it  was  in  tolerable  repair.  Fr  ■  ii 
Junquiere  to  BouKui  it  winds  am'>n;^  the  gloom  of  the  lofty  Pyrctiees,  and  occaiLmally 
prefents viows  wliich  are  Iilghly  piriiirefque.  In  this  country,  which  one  cannot  t;  vel 
through  without  pleafure  mixed  with  apprehenfion,  nature  is  alternately  chejrful,  ip.a- 
jeftic.aud  terrible.  As  is  the  cafe  in  molt  ninir.uainous  countries,  llie  has  dii'playet'  a 
great  variety  ot  politioiis,  and  appears  to  delight  in  uniting cppofite  cliinatos.  At  tiiu  s 
you  leave  the  plains  if  C'ataloi'ia  or  RouOiHon  with  noti.iug  bui  i'erenity  throughiuit  the 
whole  horizon  ;  aiul  ihortly  after  you  penetrate  the  \aiied  abode  i)f  teinpeits.  I  niylv'lf 
experienced  thin  iluring  ilu-  month  of  i\Iarc!i  179^,  iti  one  of  nw  >  xcu'iioii'-  frn'i.  Per- 
pi^^naa  to  Figucras.     Ou  leaving  the  Roullillon,  the  v.ealhor  waspertcctly  uiiiu  ;  but 
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when  I  attained  the  fummit  of  the  Pyrenees,  I  was  avertaken  hy  a  violent  (!orm.  I 
trembled  for  fome  time  by  the  light  of  continual  clcftric  iiaflies ;  and  upon  my  arrival 
in  the  Lainpourdan  I  found  the  earth  covered  with  fnow,  which  had  fallen  while  I  was 
pafllng  the  mountains.  How  trifling  does  man  appear  with  all  his  fchemes  by  the  fide 
of  thefe  grand  accidents  of  nature !  How  paltry  the  moft  formidable  armies  compared 
with  thefe  ribs  of  the  world  !  Howfmall  do  they  appear  amid  deep  and  extenfive  vales! 
What  is  the  noife  of  terreflrial  artillery  to  that  of  thundor  a  hundred  times  reverberated 
from  their  difi'erent  finuofities  !  Generations  of  heroes  pa fs  along  and  arc  no  more;  but 
the  enormous  mafs  of  the  Canigou,  perpetually  clothed  with  froil,  remains  ftill  the  fame, 
as  durable  as  the  world. 

From  Perthus  it  is  fomething  more  than  a  great  league  to  Boulou,  which  is  foen  in 
the  middle  of  a  hollow  furrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  fome  of  which 
are  covered  with  fnow  even  in  the  fpring.  Among  them  Canigou  rifes  on  the  left  and 
pierces  above  the  clouds.  This  is  one  of  the  mofl  diftinguifhable  points  of  the  Pyrenees. 
. .1  \\m  do  you  leave  it  behind,  dilbnce  fcarcely  feems  to  diminifh  its  mafs ;  and  on 
reaching  Pcrpignan  you  might  ftill  think  yourfcif  at  its  foot. 

Before  you  afcend  towai-ds  the  village  of  Boulou,  which  is  the  firft  port  town  in 
Franco,  you  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  'lech,  a  fmall  river  which  has  its  fource  in  the 
Pyrenees,  wafhcs  Pmlz  dc  Mo/Jo,  and  the  Fort  des  Bains,  runs  clofe  to  the  little  town  of 
Ceret,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  above  Colliourc.  So  late  as  1 793  you  were  obliged 
to  ford  it  with  much  inconvenience.  It  was  a  difguiUng  fight  to  behold  men  with  no 
other  clothing  than  a  fliirt  plunge  into  the  water  up  to  the  waifl,  and  pufh  the  carriages 
of  travellers  by  main  ftrength  before  them  to  the  oppofite  fide.  War  which  laid  walte 
its  ho»-fip-s,  has  however  caufed  a  little  wooden  bridge  to  be  built,  which  after  facilitating 
for  two  years  the  paflage  of  the  armies  and  their  train,  fervesnow  for  communication  of 
a  more  peaceable  defcription. 

I  finilh  with  Boulou,  which  is  only  the  diftance  of  a  mufquet  flict  from  the  Tech.  I 
fljall  now  take  a  farewell  profpcft  of  the  fine  country  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  de« 
fcribe,  in  order  to  prefent  my  reader  with  a  recapitulation  of  my  obfcrvations,  my  con^ 
jcdures,  and  wiflics. 


RECAPITULATION. 


1  think  I  have  proved  that  neither  Spain  nor  Spaniards  are  defem'ng  of  the  difdain 
vith  which  they  are  treated  by  ignorance.  On  the  contrary,  what  arc  they  in  want  of 
that  is  defirable  ?  Does  not  Spain  poQ'efs  all  the  elements  of  profperity  ?  What  a  de- 
lightful climate  !  What  numerous  productions  which  induftry  more  enlightened  and 
better  directed  might  eafily  bring  to  perfection  ;  wines,  fruit,  wool,  filk,  oil,  horfes,  t  r. 
What  riches  of  every  defcription  contained  in  the  bowels  of  its  foil !  Of  what  would 
not  its  inhabitants  be  capable  if  the  government  did  but  fecond  the  exuberance  of 
nature ! 

But  a  fatal  inflinft  feems  to  incline  it  to  oppofe  its  benefkcnce.  Continually  do  we 
meet  with  wrong  meafures  perpetuated  by  cufioin  and  oblliuacy  ;  or  where  new  ones 
are  propofed  by  genius,  when  refolution  begins  them,  envy  and  prejudice  are  ever  on 
the  watch  to  flay  tlivm  in  their  career.  In  no  country  poflibly  have  calumny  and  in- 
trigue exerted  themfelvcs  with  grrntcr  fuccefs  to  the  injury  of  merit  and  talent.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  dillinguifhed  charaders  which  in  our  time  have  been 
condemned,  fome  to  flagrant  difgrace,  and  others  to  a  ilatc  of  nullity. 

I  Shall 
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Shall  wc  mention  Marltz  and  Gautier  *,  employed  one  in  re-eftablifhing  the  artil- 
lery, the  other  in  fiiip-building,  efcaping  from  their  perfecutors  only  by  a  miracle. 

O'aviJisj  fnatched  from  his  flourilhing  colony,  to  be  immured  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  iuquifition. 

A  Marquis  (Tlranda  J,  whofe  vafl:  knowledge  in  affairs  relative  to  adminiflration,  and 
cfpecially  in  what  regards  finance,  have  been  conftantly  dreaded  tliefe  thirty  years  back, 
yt't  are  fcarcely  ever  confulted. 

A  Count  dc  Campovianes,  who  at  the  end  of  his  long  career  as  a  learned  man  and 
a  magiltrate,  is  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  that,  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived,  a 
\V!.'ll  earned  reputation. 

A  Count  d'Arandd  §,  paying  for  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  the  wifdom  of  his 
councils,  by  being  t\vice  in  difgrace. 

A  Cctihirrus  ||,  whofe  talents  and  fcrvices  are  remunerated  by  four  years  impri- 
fonnicnt. 

A  Thonms  Munoz,  whofe  fuccefs  in  the  immortal  \indertaking  at  Cadiz,  rather 
excited  onvy  than  applaufe. 

A  Miiz/ireddo,  lels  knrwn,  lefsefleemed  in  his  own  country  than  by  two  neighbour- 
ing nations  who  do  juflice  to  his  eminent  characters. 

An  Angujlin  Bctuncourt^,  one  of  the  mod  ikilfull  machinifts  in  Europe,  according 
to  the  learned  in  England,  and  Fiance,  who  indeed  is  neither  negl  cted  nor  forgotten  j 
but  for  whom  no  employment  could  be  found  in  Spain,  where  notwithftandihg  all  ma- 
chinery employed  in  arts  and  trades  is  very  imperfed,  and  who  is  therefore  fent  to  con« 
ftruft  roads  and  canals  in  Cuba. 

A  Malaj'p'uia.,  and  a  father  Gil,  imprifoned  at  the  inftant  they  are  about  to  publilh  a 
new  voyage  round  the  world. 

A  Francifco  Saa-vedra,  who,  after  evidencing  in  the  Spanifli  colonies  an  unufual  ap- 
titude for  government  languiflies  alinoft  unknown  in  one  of  thofc -honourable  places 
referved  as  a  reward  for  the  long  fervices  of  mediocrity,  or  as  a  quietus  for  talent,  the 
excrcife  of  which  is  not  defired  **. 

*  Rotti  of  them  arc  <\c»<\  ;  the  one  twenty  years  ago,  the  other  in  1800:  but  the  firft  left  clilldren  111 
the  Sp.mifh  fcrvice  who  were  to  ivaintain  their  father's  name. 

f  He  is  returiitd  to  hia  country,  an  '  h'vca  pcactabl^  in  a  fmall  town  of  Andalufia,  witli  a  peiifion  of 
«p  )  ihoufaiul  rials  Bis  return  to  Spain  was  preceded  by  a  reh'^fions  work  entitled  rl  evanijelio  in  trliim/'o, 
tompoftd  during;  the  hitttt  part  of  his  reiirement  in  France,  which  has  met  fo  great  a  demand  both  in 
lipain  and  in  the  Tndies  thai  it  lias  run  thrnugli  four  editions. 

I  He  di<d  i;i  ii^oi  M  a  very  advaiicid  age.  He  obtaintd  towards  the  end  of  hi*  ufefid  life  the  vain 
lionourtit  councillor  of  Hate. 

i    I  le  died  exiled  at  hii  ellatc  in  Arra>jon. 

jl  After  icg.iiiiing  fome  degree  of  credit,  as  we  before  nntii-cd,  he  retired  to  private  life  four  years  Sfo. 
"At  firll  he  took  up  hii  r<-fidcncc  near  'I'orrelngnna,  fourteen  leagues  from  Madrid,  wiiere  lie  amufed  him- 
filf  \«illi  agricuhure.     Lately  he  Ikis  been  travelling  about  antw  ;  and  not  hing  ago  was  at  Paris. 

n  HI  expt'Ktion  to  Cub.i  was  prevented  by  various  rlrcumftanccs.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  fived 
the  attet't'c  t  govtrnii'ent  by  hi«  calcidationi".  He  was  cm|)loyed  in  cllablKhing  teksrraphs,  an  objecl 
in  wIiIlU  :i8  iiilliiii'.ted  by  Mr.  I  reijuet  during  hij  hi  I  ll.iy  at  Paris.     He  has   begu:i  rne  wliieh   com- 

irunicates  lietween  15uen  Rctiio  and  Aranjuez,  and  Is  to  be  continued  to  Cadiz,  .'t  jirclent  he  is  oiu-  of 
the  dirictars  gennal  of  tlie  poll  otiice,  and  entrulled  particularly  with  the  department  of  highwavi  and 
bridges,  (n  this  capacity,  he  )iu5  e.ii'Ud  our  tutu/red  tin,i Jhrly  one  hr'u]f^e^  to  be  coiillruCted  or  repaitcd 
recently  on  the  two  roads  from  Madrid  to  Biin-elona,  the  one  by  Valencia,  the  orher  liy  SarracolCi  to 
facilitate  the  expedition,  which  the  Kiitg  and  Q_iieea  are  about  to  make  to  Darcclona  in  ilic  inonth  of 
Sepicnihet  iHo^. 

"•  He  was  in  lyoSat  the  head  of  foreign  affiirs :  but  fltortly  after  provllionallv  fucoecded  by  Mr. 
il'lTr^niij ',  and  definitively  by  the  prefeirt  ininiller  Ccval'^rs.  I'lom  the  iilntf.s  w!ii.  h  was  ilie  canll' iif  )ii« 
being  d  ''placed  he  was  o'ollged  to  remain  a  year  at  the  Efcuiial ;  he  was  aflerwatdi  iitimiiud  to  retire  to 
Tuciio  Real  iie.ir  Cadiz,  where  he  .tt  prcfcut  relidrii, 
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A  Ramon  Pi%natcUi  ♦,  a  Gafpard  lovellanos]^  citizens  full  of  lemming  and  p^tnotiinj, 
confined  to  obfcurity,  the  one  in  Arragon,  the  other  in  the  Afturias,  and  who  on  the 
narrow  theatre  where  they  are  placed  by  circuraftances,  render  fervice  to  theii*  country, 
and  meet  thoir  only  reward  in  the  efteem  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

And  fo  many  other  loiiined  men,  artifts,  men  of  talents  in  every  known  department, 
who  are  appreciated,  yet  fufFercd  to  languifh  inaftive,  and  almolt  in  want  |  j  while  at 
the  fame  time  penfions  and  places  arc  found  for  loobies  and  intriguiprr  char^.tlers. 
Funds  are  wanting  for  ufcful  undertakings,  while  fufficient  yet  are  founc  to  fupply  out 
a  pomp  which  adds  no  real  fplendor  to  the  throne,  but  which  is  capable  of  furnifliing 
dangerous  matter  for  difcontent  to  work  upon. 

And  yet,  Ipiic  of  the  incumbrances  which  clog  tliis  nation,  fpite  of  that  injuftice 
v'hich  is  fo  difcouraging,  though  prejudice  calumniate  it  liill,  how  much  has  it  not 
already  effcfted  towards  withdrawing  itfelf  from  the  dcbafing  inertnefs  to  which  it  was 
condemned  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  cci.^ury  ? 

If  inclined  to  judge  of  Spaniards  wiih  Icfs  feverity,  compare  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
with  that  of  Charles  IV ;  fee  what  in  the  one  period  was  the  ilate  of  inaimfa£lures, 
commerce,  the  navy,  and  learning  of  every  deicriptiou,  and  what  ia  the  other. 

And  how  much  more  ftriking  would  this  dilTerence  have  been,  but  lor  her  frequent 
and  ufelefs  wars,  which  have  accumulated  hindrances  to  that  courfc  of  profperity  which 
it  has  been  tracing  for  alrnoft  a  century  part  •,  and  but  ior  tliooppoiitior.  arifing  out  of 
momentary  circ^iniftances  to  plans,  which,  in  order  to  infu'w  fuccels,  Ihould  be  perma- 
nent. 

How  lamentable  to  behold  a  nation,  apparently  grave  and  rcafonable,  the  flave  of 
the  paltry  padions  of  thofe  around  the  throne,  and  that  too  in  a  gn-atcr  degree  than 
any  other,  than  even  our  own  nation.  Did  the  Chancellor  Bacon  calumniate  the  one, 
and  flatter  the  other,  where  three  centuries  ago,  he  laid  ;  "  The  Spaniards  appear  to 
be  wifer  than  they  are.     I'he  French  are  more  lo  than  they  feeni." 

In  faft,  h<nv  much  have  the  firlt:  been  the  victim  of  caprice.  If  we  look  to  the 
period  alone  which  has  fucceedcd  the  exlindion  of  the  Aullriau  dynafty  ;  what  was 
gained  by  the  two  wars  of  Phlip  V.,  unlefs  the  barren  honour  of  feeing  his  polterity 
occupy  two  little  fovcrcignties  in  Italy  ?  Ferdinand  VI,,  of  more  pacific  difpofition. 
ftnctioned  with  his  name  fon^e  bril'iant  attempts,  but  raorp  fond  of  money  than  giory, 
he  accumulates  wealth,  and  alloxss  fevcral  branches  of  adminiilration  to  fall  to  decay. 
As  Frenchmen  we  may  reprove  his  partiality  towards  the  Court  of  London.  He  de- 
ferves  rather  inore  than  pardon  judged  by  a  Spaniard,  fmce  it  retarded  the  period  of 
Spain  taking  part  in  ihe  difaliers  of  the  war  of  1756.  Charles  111.  lliews  himielf  more 
generous  in  ajipearancej  but  it  is  on  account  ot  his  being  a  Bourbon,  and  v.er.'onally 
an  enemy  to  England,  that  he  joins  our  quarrel.  This  devotion  to  our  :;aufe  colU 
Spaia  a  part  of  her  navy  and  Florida.  Spain  is  indemnified  for  the  lofs  ol  this  by  the 
cefiioa  ou  our  part  of  Louifiana.     But  what  did  the  Spanilli  nation  gain  by  this }    What 

•  He  difd  at  SarragofTj,  to  tlic  L"ft  intent  on  ihe  woiks  uf  tin  canal  uf  Arrapjon,  witliuut  ever  ohtaiiiinfj 
any  othei  recompcncv  tli'*;'  •"  cool  tcflimutiial  of  ellccni.  'I'liis  h^wivcr  was  fuificicnt  for  one  of  his  bold 
and  '..dependent  fpirit. 

f  liiK  ii;{l»  Ir*  been  fail  ..i  Mm  in  courfc  of  ihc  work.  T\irne(  ont  of  adrr.'i.iflration  fliortly  after  \m 
introduction,  be  \va»  at  firlt  baniflicd  'o  the  Afluriit.  At  pi'.f(.nt  \k  is  confimd  in  a  convent  of  Caimclitc^ 
at  Majorca. 

\  In  t!,is  iiillaiice,  liow-vei,  wc  mufl  do  jufticc  to  \\t--  j-inifli  (government,  ai.d  allow  ilnt  latteily,  in 
many  cxamplei  it  has  don^-  iutlite  to  merit,  even  where  <lillin).;nil1it>l  by  public  opinion  alone  ;  tliat  il  has 
brought  into  ad  ion,  fcveial  claimable  fubjeflH  who  dcfirvt  and  have  jiiftili.'d  the  confuli-ncc  ^>'itli  vvhicli  kluy 
have  been  eiitrulled  j  and  il  fome  faults,  pith  ps  frivoloiit  in  llunifelvei,  or  but  hadly  proved,  have  at 
intervals  been  puniflicd  with  fijnal  dir;j;iace,  yd  have  110  fcrviccs  Ijccii  left  without  K'.Nai  J. 
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but  colonifts  which  its  government  eftranges  by  the  exerdfe  of  a  horrid  tyranny,  and 

afterwards  feeks  to  endear  by  facrifices  ?     Seven  years  afterwards  a  quarrel  on  a  point 

of  honor  threatens  a  rupture  with  England  •.     Frefh  ruinous  efforts  to  obtain  fatis- 

fadion ;  freAi  diftra£t)c^^  uf  funds  defined  for  ufeful  undertakings.  Our  intervention  dif' 

perfes  this  dorm ;  but  eight  years  fcarcely  elapfe,  before  Spain  fuffers  herfelf  in  oppofition 

to  her  interefl:  to  be  dragged  into  the  American  war.  Minorca  and  Florida  recovered  were 

the  fruits  of  this  war,  impolitic  at  any  rate,  if  not  unjuft ;  but  the  completion  of  the 

unfiniflied  canals  of  Ccftile  and  Arragon,  fo  long  in  hand,  would  have  been  of  much 

greater  benefit  to  th?  nation,  and  would  have  been  more  cheaply  purchafed.     Scarcely 

had  (he  enjoyed  the  blellings  of  peace  for  feven  years  entire,  before  (he  was  difpofed  on 

account  of  fome  difpute  refpefting  furs  from  the  extremity  of  America,  to  refume  anevr 

the  cruel  diverfion  of  war,  and  put  a  ftop  to  the  moft  beneficial  plans.    But  projefts 

ftill  more  infcnfate,  folicit  and  obtain  a  preference.     A  vertigo  which  feized  upon  all 

the  cabinets  of  Europe  fixed  its  attention  upon  the  French  revolution.     The  court  of 

Madrid  placed  itfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe  powers  who  confpired  its  overthrow.     Of  a 

Aidden,  it  changes  both  its  miniftry  and  its  plan.     It  feems  difpofed  to  remain  a  paHive 

Ipeftator  of  our  hurricanes,  and  to  keep  in  a  defenfive  attitude  alone,  when  an  event, 

morcaffed:ing  to  Spain  shan  any  other  monarchy,  caufes  her  to  join,  although  contrary 

to  her  intereft,  in  the  general  refentment.     This  error,  which  would  (land  acquitted 

before  a  tribunal  of  fovereigns,  is  however  but  of  momentary  duration.    The  experience 

of  eight-and-twenty  months,  is  found  fufficient.  It  fees  the  return  of  peace  after  making 

efforts,  and  meeting  with  difafters  which  render  alike  neceffary  repofe  and  economy. 

You  conceive  it  about  to  become  wholly  occupied  with  the  payment  of  its  debts,  the 

amelioration  of  its  finances,  the  conftrudion  of  roads,  canals,  &c.    But  no,  it  is  more 

gratifying  to  her  pride,  to  attempt  to  chaffife  the  arrogance  of  her  late  momentary 

allies.     Granted  that  its  refentment  were  jud.     As  a  Frenchman,  I  can  but  applaud 

the  part  it  took,  and  wi(h  it  be  juftified  by  fuccefs  f.     But  this  war,  whatever  may  be  its 

fuccefs,  will  retard  its  advances  to  profperity ;  but  if  it  fliould  turn  out  unfortunate, 

Spain  has  fo  tnany  poffeffions  to  lofe,  fo  much  loft  ground  to  regain !     Peace  is  to  her 

above  all  others  a  paramount  duty,  if  it  can  be  preferved  with  fafety,  and  without  dif- 

honour;  notwithftanding  which,  it  has  in  lefs  than  a  century  been  expofed  eight  times 

to  the  hazard  of  war,  and  for  what,  unlefs  to  gratify  the  quarrelfome  difpofuion  of  its 

cabinet,  and  the  paltry  paffions  of  thole  by  whom  it  is  governed. 

It  is  not  by  fuch  conduft  that  a  power,  formerly  of  the  firft  rank,  can  hope  to  become 
regenerate  or  refume  its  ancient  ftate.  Every  century  in  a  monarchical  ftate  will  pro- 
duce at  leaft  two  weak  fovereigns,  fome  ambitious  queens,  fuch  as  H'abella  Farnefe, 
and  fome  reftlefs  miniftcrs,  fuch  as  Alberoni,  and  Florida  Blanca.  In  every  century 
more  than  one  occurrence  will  take  place  of  equal  importance  with  the  f.iirs  of  the 
Falkland  Iflands,  and  Nootka  Sound.  An  empire,  the  fate  of  whit: ■  depends  on 
fimilar  rulers,  may  make  u  noife  in  th  gazettes  of  the  day,  it  can  but  excite  the  regret 
of  poflerity.     An  infant  ftate  may  gain  flrength  from  being  expofed  to  florms ;  arrived 

•  Tlic  qiielHoii  refpefting  wliich  this  quarrel  orIjjin;itt.(l  \v;i'!,  'vlittlier  or  not  Spain  had  fair  prtteniion* 
to  ilomiiiiou  ovfr  the  whole  of  th?  North  NVcIl  co.tII  of  A  r-c  r  .,..  It  liilpiited  «  lI.uiti  on  the  part  of  Enf- 
land  to  form  eftaliii(hmciits  i\t  Noilia  ScuinL  hctwinw  the  41;"' and  50*  of  Ni)ttli;iii  latitude  It  w;i!i  de- 
.  idcd  by  a  eonipi  litinii,  hy  which  the  Englifn  were  allowed  to  ellablifli  thtmfcK'  ojtween  Caj>e  A/<iii!.icino 
in  the  40*  of  latitude  and  Nootka  Sou'd. 

\  This  wifli  has  not  been  attended  with  the  defired  completion  In  thr  warnnw  tirminnted,  the  Spa- 
niarda  have  certainly  difpl:tyed  much  bravery  and  talent.  It  has  given  them  new  claiics  to  our  cilccm  and 
gratitude,  but  ha»  been  uf  nu  advantage. 
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at  maturity,  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  may  be  able  to  witiuland  them }  they  are  in- 
clemencies  dangerous  to  the  convalefcent. 

Oi'  this  Spain  exhibits  a  proof.  Its  inhabitants  are  endow*  i  with  a  happy  and  fruit- 
ful injajrination,  and  poffels  great  aptitude  for  the  arts ;  they  have  founded  eftablilh- 
ments  of  almoft  every  defcription  ;  dreams  of  wealth  run  at  their  feet  beneath  a  tranf- 
parent  furface.  Good  fenfe  is  met  with  among  thom,  even  in  the  laoll  obfcure  claffes ; 
and  of  lare  years  intelligence,  even  in  the  high  (I  ranks;  br'»  ^th  fo  much  vv:rfatility, 
fo  many  plans  conceived  by  one  pnflion,  and  fruftrated  by  another ;  can  \vc  wonder  at 
its  llationary  pofition  ?  Thel'c,  much  toof  requent,  repetitior;  of  ultlels  war,  and  pea'-e 
rather  of  a  fliewy  than  permanent  nature,  thefe  flici'  intcr\;i!s  of  wifdom  fucceeded 
by  long  fits  of  extravagance,  thefe  render  the  work  oi  her  ro.feneration  as  ufduou  as 
Penelope's  web. 

In  order  to  confummate  the  plans  fo;  her  pofterity  alread)  begun,  mor-.'  ftcadinv-u 
is  requifite,  a  firmer  rcfolutlon,  fupportcd  by  (greater  activity,  wiih  lefs  a'.tu-.hment  to 
dirtant  cnterprizos.  It  is  fit  xhat  the  minftry  fiiould  dired  !(r  air  ntion  i.ii'Ki-  to  the 
foundation  of  fchools  at  hon:e,  thnn  to  the  Philippine  company  j  rather  to  tlie  vivifica- 
tion  of  Caftile,  than  the  .fiar.I  of  Trinidad  ♦. 

The  prefent  appears  to  be  i .  noft  favourable  eru\:h  Spain  has  experienced  fur  a 
longtime.  With  a  miniltcr  ■  I  unrenUed  i.viy,  '.n  th^  ilower  of  iiisage,  who  feen*.  to 
be  ferioufly  intent  on  the  public  weai  j  a  uy-iMiiCh  who'c  purity  ot  life  and  robuil  con- 
ftitution  forebode  a  long  reign ;  fine  plant  'Kcti'flt  i  uiu,  av.<.;  j;enius  for  the  concep- 
tion of  others;  hands  which  re']U3j;e  nothing  but  pnw'ti<c  and  encouragement  to  render 
the, A  expert;  a  people  haugiity  it  is  tniej  btit  ..nlLis,  ijifulttd,.  tradable  and  aftec- 
ticnate ;  a  people  the  government  0/  whioh  is  '„-rgai\ii:cd  ivi  fuch  manner,  its  temporal 
and  fpiriiual  agents  fo  difln;:uted,  Sid  ».is  population  fo  much  difperfed,  that  twenty 
roelhoiis  <  xift  of  watching  over  and  rcliraining  the  difaffected,  while  they  pofl'efs  not  a 
fmgle  rails  ing  point  to  make  them  formidable,  and  are  themfdves  of  a  temper  to  be 
eafily  apj-^afed  ;>y  a  fhew  of  kindnef ,  the  moft  certain  of  all  means  of  banilhing  dif- 
content.  With  th<  ie,  what  a  fund  cf  means  for  doing  good,  with  all  the  confidence 
infpjred  by  undifpuuc!  authority,  with  aiX  the  deliberation  of  wifdom ! 

As  ovvniTj,  rulinjr  every  thing  with  thought, 
f'.iiklaof  being  difp'.accd,  and  hurrying  i-jjught. 

And  for  triumphing  over  cL.  acks,  which  men  and  clr'-umftances  occafionally  oppofe 
to  the  mod  ufcful  undertakin);i; ! 

To  avail  itfelf  of  thefe  favorable  circumflances,  let  Spain  difinifs  that  covetous  am- 
bition which  mifh»kcs>  n;lory  for  profperity  ;  and  which,  if  i  may  adopt  an  adage  in  the 
modern  law  of  nition^s  fancies  lin.its  fixed  to  ftates  by  nature;  as  if  any  ufurpation 
by  fuch  a  grant  might  not  be  made  legitimate. 

Let  ii  learn  from  irsown  cxpcrionce.  that  power  ^s  not  the  confcq-jence  of  large  pof- 
leflions,  when,  as  is  its  cafe,  a  vafl  territory  at  home,  fufilciently  capable  of  every  fpecies 
of  improvement  and  profperiiy,  is  continually  invoKing  addilional  culture,  induflry 
ard  population. 

To  give  an  example;  "hat  might  be  expefled  tc  be  the  rcAilt  of  the  conquefls  of 
Portugal  to  Spain,  a  proj  1  to  which  the  prefent  government  is  luppofed  furely  without 
any  rcai^n,  to  be  flrorigly  attached  ?  Can  it  be  blind  to  the  exiftence  jf  thofe  prejudices  in 
Uic  two  naiionr,  which  an  union  mull  tend  to  encrcafe?     llopelels  of  ever  endeariuf 
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toitfelf  the  conquered  country,  it  would  be  obliged  to  watch  over  and  reflrain  its  emo- 
tions by  extraordinary  rr.eafures ;  which  would  divide  the  attention  of  its  government, 
encreafe  its  exppnccs,  and  expofe  it  continually  to  ftorms.  An  invafion  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  which  no  fpurious  pretext  can  juftify,  which  would  be  a  fource  of  and  plea  for 
infurreftion,  would  render  Spain  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  Europe :  it  would 
ferve  as  a  warning  to  a  great  part  of  it,  to  combine  againfl:  two  powers,  the  renewal 
of  whofc  alliance  fhould  be  the  fignal  for  the  moft  ambitious  undertakings ;  it  would 
u  .vakcn  in  all  its  force,  the  fworn  hatred  againft  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
brwk  of  Bourbon  would  fliortly  create  them  new  enemies,  and  difturb  the  repofe  of 
yc'rs,  of  which  both  countries  have  need  for  their  mutual  regeneration. 

''et  granted  the  Incorportation  (liould  be  peaceably  effefted,  confolidated  without  in- 
i!  iaal  tumult  or  external  wars,  in  fuch  cafe  the  danger  would  certainly  be  lefs  immi- 
nent to  Spain,  but  not  lefs  formidable.  Her  European  dates  remain  thus  limited  by 
pretended  natural  boundaries  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Irrevocably  the  ally  of  France,  which  flie  appears  to  view  as  her  permanent  intereft,  (he 
ha>  no  inv\fion  by  land  to  apprehend,  and  is  fecure  in  her  diflance  from  the  maritima 
Hates,  from  any  difembarkution  on  her  (hores.  In  this  pofition  flie  may  give  herfelf 
vp  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Thefe  are  indifputably  all  that  are  requifite  for  the  happinefs 
of  individuals,  and  profperity  of  empires,  but  this  art  of  war,  however  fatal,  is  like- 
wife  ncceflary.  It  conlolidates  power,  without  which  profperity  becomes  precarious, 
and  is  loft  in  the  quiet  of  a  peace  of  long  duration.  When  furrounded  by  allies  alone, 
when  exempt  for  a  long  time  from  all  alarm  of  war,  a  ftate  becomes  effeminate,  and 
an  eafy  prey  to  an  ufurper,  or  a  conqueror ;  or  fhould  it  efcape  thefe  dangers,  it  ^"'^^ 
beneath  the  burthen  even  of  its  own  profperity.  r  v  •  •     h' 

Let  not  thofe,  therefore,  who  wifli  to  affure  a  durable  profperity  to  «.—•■"»  ''^  ^  '^ '"  ^ '^ 
rounding  of  territory,  which  is  gratifying  to  women  and  child^r  '"°"^'  ,  '^  undoubtedly 
in  want  of  allies  ;  but  it  requires  alfo  jealous  and -;,-;  neighbours  to  keep  us  aaivity 
on  the  alert,  not  to  fuffer  it  to  negledl  iro .— 'S  of  defence,  or  even  of  attack,  which 
the  paflions  of  men  will  conftp-*';  '^n^er  neceffary.  It  requires  long  intervals  of  peace 
but  until  the  fine  H^--...  or  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  be  realized,  it  is  alfo  requifite  that 
its  vigilance  ihould  never  ficep,  and  that  its  courage,  one  of  the  di(tin£live  chara£teriftics 
of  a  Spaniard,  fliould  not  become  paralyzed  by  the  abfence  of  danger. 

Perhaps  one  ought  further  to  wifli  that  their  government,  renouncing  old  prejudices 
and  falfo  ideas  of  grandeur,  fhould  fearlefsly  contemplate  the  profpeft  of  the  inevita- 
ble future  independence  of  the  greater  part  of  its  colonies ;  that  preparing  itfelf  before- 
hand for  this  reparation,  it  might  prevent  its  being  attended  with  bloodfhed }  that  in- 
flcad  of  treating  her  colonifts  as  grown-up  children,  under  the  yoke  of  a  flep  mother, 
file  fhould  freely  craanci,  te  '  ?r  children,  who  thus  might  prelerve  a  lading  affeftion 
fur  their  moaier,  and  become  her  moft  intimate  allies;  that  flie  fhould  become  con-, 
v-nccd  that  this  pacific  revolution,  g'-ntly  brought  about  by  wifdom,  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  contormiiy  of  manners,  language  and  religion;  that  flic  might  profit  by  the 
example  of  1  ngland,  whole  tyranny  towards  its  old  colonills  retarded  this  approxinia- 
lion,  but  «h!ch  for  years  back  has  witneflbd,  as  a  confequence  of  the  nature  of  things, 
the  natural  picililedfion  of  o'le  nation  in  fa-our  of  another,  with  which  it  had  been 
long  conncc  eil,  anH  ^'f'^  ^vhich  ii  preferves  fo  many  correfpondent  ufages ;  that  this 
government  mighl  :..vii  a!''o  frou  the  example  of  the  fame  Englifli,  of  the  Dutch, 
an  J  (,f  the  Fr  "  '.hat  it  is  neiiht;  the  nutrber  nor  the  extent  of  colonies,  but  their 
mode  ot  org,;  >^.ition  and  the  excel k.iCC  ot  their  lavs  which  tend  to  enrich  the  metro- 
polis; for  the  French  pan  of  St.  Domingo  ale  e,  in  1788,  was  more  produaive  to 
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France  than  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru  together  were  to  tlie  Spannicls. 
I  puile.  I  call  to  mind  the  antiquated  prejuJices  retained  in  the  archives 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  heir  looms  devolving  to  each  niinilter  of  the  dny,  from 
the  period  of  the  conqueft  of  America.  1  feel  how  abortive  all  fuch  hopes  muil  be  ; 
but  woe  to  Spain  if  they  be  long  deferred. 

At  Icaft  1  conjure  you,  SpaniiirJs  of  the  prcfcnt  day,  renounce  thefc  fchemes  of 
aggrandizement  with  which  you  arc  charged,  lias  not  your  government,  have  ye  not 
yourfelves  a  thoufand  other  modes  of  encreafmg  your  profpcrity,  employing  your  zeal, 
your  riches,  your  talents,  and  your  couragf? 

lour  zail,  which  efpecialty  within  thefe  twenty  ycr.rs  is  direded  to  objecls  worthy 
you.  It  was  the  parent  of  thofe  patriotic  focieties,  the  opening  of  which  was  of  fii 
aufpicious  promife,  but  whicli,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  have  brought  forth  nothing 
but  plans  and  good  wiflics  ;  but  which  at  the  fame  time  aflt  for  encouragement  alone  to 
become  far  more  produdlive.  For  noiwith(t;niding  your  government  be  defpotic,  you 
truly  poifefsthe  amor  put ria  ;  and  notwithflanding  the  efforts  that  are  ufed  to  keep  you 
in  the  dark,  this  attachment  to  your  country  hr.s  promoted  inreliigence. 

Tour  riches,  which  lay  idle  in  your  money  chclfs,  or  are  placed  in  banks  which  receive 
it  at  a  moderate  interei't,  and  employ  it  for  thoir  individual  advantage ;  why  do  you 
not  dedicate  them,  not  to  pious  foundations  already  fo  numerous,  and  which  fcem 
rather  intended  to  encourage  indolence  than  folace  diitrefs,  but  rather  to  eRablifhments 
which  might  be  forviceable  to  your  country,  beneJicial  to  yourfelves,  and  fpread  life 
-^d  plenty  from  one  boundary  of  the  empire  to  the  other  ?  Imitate  in  this  inllance  at 
leairV.  ,f^  haughty  rivals,  who  nev^r  ought  to  have  been  your  allies.  Contemplate  the 
amazing  w^,.,.  ^^f  j|^jg  defcription  which  public  fpirit  has  generated  in  En-'land,  its 
numerous  canals  p'^^^cd  and  begun,  not  at  immenfe  expencc  by  kings,  miniflers,  or 
intendants,  but  bymdiviau.A.  ,„^^  enliven  whole  diftrids  for  their  own  particular  pro- 
fit. In  fome  of  your  provinces,  j^.  already  have  canals  of  irrigation  which  might 
ferve  for  models.  Encreafe  the  number  otu.._  Your  country,  however  parched 
it  appear,  poflelTcs  more  refourccs  of  this  kind  than  mt^»  tV,p  eye  of  the  rapid  traveller 
It  is  defUtute  of  {hade;  fccond  the  views  of  government  by  a  muuiplimtion  of  plan- 
tations. Thus  will  ye  (helter  your  cattle,  your  meadows,  and  yourfcif  from  the  fury 
of  a  burning  fun.  Invite  and  penfion  artifts  who  may  furnilh  you  with  machinery  to 
Icfl'en  labour  and  fave  time.  Without  waiting  for  the  interpofition  of  government, 
repair  the  roads  of  your  different  neighbourhoods,  cultivate  breeds  of  horles,  and  arti- 
ficial meads.  This  luxury  will  ye  find  more  gratifying  far  than  your  rich  gala  drelTcs, 
your  numerous  penfioned  fatellines,  and  your  various  trains  of  carriages. 

Tour  ialiKts  are  evidenced  in  every  department.  In  printing  you  excel.  Your 
n\anufa£Iories  of  cloth,  particularly  thofe  of  Guadalaxara,  and  Segovia,  come  nigh  to 
perfeftion.  For  twenty  years  back  have  your  filk  works  made  fuch  progrefs  as  to  ex- 
cite alarm  among  your  rivals.  In  your  roads,  in  Bifcay,  Navarre,  that  of  La  Sierra 
Morcna,  ami  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  of  your  capital,  u)  your  bafOn  at  Carthagena,  in 
the  dam  oppofed  to  the  waves  before  Cadiz,  in  many  of  your  modern  bridges,  in  fevcral 
of  your  veffels  of  war,  you  have  exhibited  mafter-picccs  of  induftry.  Civil  architecture 
has  produced  buildings  m  the  capital,  at  the  different  royal  refidences,  and  in  fcveral 
great  towns,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  plans,  and  for  the  fymmctry  of 
their  proportions.  You  have  feveral  engravers  who  deferve  to  be  noticed,  and  who 
only  want  to  be  better  known,  and  more  encouraged.  Some  of  your  painters  revive 
the  glory  of  your  fchool,  too  little  known  among  foreigners,  and  which,  though  late, 
your  goverxunent  at  length  means  to  hold  out  tu  the  admiration  of  Europe  with  the 
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aflillance  of  the  engraver  •.  Other  arts  lefs  brilliant  but  more  ufeful  are  cultivated 
among  you  with  fuccefs.  You  have  brought  to  perfedkion  the  manufafture  of  iron. 
You  nuike  advances  in  refining  copper.  Your  worits  in  gold  and  filver  begin  to  affume 
fomewhat  of  elegance.  Few  coins  are  better  (Iruck  than  yours  in  Europe.  Shortly 
your  government  will  no  longer  be  under  the  neceflity  of  leaving  to  foreigners  of  genius, 
and  foreign  mechanics,  the  care  of  conceiving  and  executing  fchemes  for  your  own 
advantage.  Too  long  has  genius  been  with  you  an  article  of  importation,  it  has  at 
length  become  an  indigenous  produdtion.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  your  government  to 
feck  it  out,  and  turn  it  to  profit. 

And  lailly,  your  courage  has  indifputably  fufficient  means  of  exercife  in  time  of 
peace ;  for  much  of  it  is  wanting  to  attack  thofe  abufes  which  account  for  and  procraf- 
tinate  your  P-ate  of  langour.  It  is  wanting  to  diminilh  the  multitude  of  prieds  and 
monks  who  are  a  fcandal  to,  and  devour  you,  doing  no  lefs  an  injury  to  religion  than 
to  agriculture.  It  is  wanting  to  elFett  the  partitioning  of  thofe  properties,  the  vaftnefs 
of  which  explains  the  imperfect  cultivation  and  unpeopled  condition  of  the  two  Caf- 
tilcb  and  Andalufia.  It  is  wanting  to  (lop  in  their  delirudlive  career  thofe  Majorats^ 
an  inditution  of  pride,  fo  oppofite  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  which  unites  in  a  firlt  bom 
male  and  his  race  every  advantage  of  fortune,  and  thus  paralyzes  a  multitude  of 
cltates.  It  is  wanting  to  diveit  the  Mcjla  of  its  ruinous  privileges,  and  to  redore  to 
proprietors  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of  their  fields  and  padures.  And  efpecially  is  it 
wanted  to  cure  the  people  of  its  fuperllitious  practices,  and  overturn  thofe  altars  on 
which  they  facrifice  with  trembling;  to  deliver  it  from  the  tribunal  which  it  dreads  as 
much  as  it  reveres,  and  which  is  ufelefs  even  to  defpotilrn,  when  it  combined  wtfdooi 
with  energy. 

And  as  to  thefe  different  kinds  of  courage,  in  poffelTion  of  which  Spain  would  fliortly 
become  regenerate,  it  is  among  the  governors  alone  that  they  have  been  wanting 
hitherto ;  many  among  the  governed  poflefs  them  fully.  How  many  miniflers  have 
there  not  been  in  the  lad  century,  animated  with  that  daring  fpirit  which  adtuates  man 
to  great  adlions. 

Here  an  Alberonl  giving  a  fliock  to  the  Spanifli  nation,  violent  it  is  true,  anJ  ill 
tinietl,  which  however  tends  to  awaken  her  for  lome  years  from  her  lethargy. 

There  a  Macanas,  who  dared  to  oppofc  the  abufes  of  the  Inquifitioa,  and  who  aftei . 
wards  became  its  apologift. 

A  Ciimpillo,  facing  the  clamours  of  the  farmers  general,  thofe  cormorants  of  the 
revenue,  and  putting  the  collection  of  the  revenues  "l  the  crown  into  commiilion. 

An  EnfcHadtty  conceiving  many  bold  and  ufeful  plans,  fceking  and  finding  able 
coadjutors. 

A  Gahczy  trampling  on  antiquated  prejudices  which  reftrided  the  commerce  of 
Spanilh  America  to  a  ungle  port. 

An  Oliividiif  attacking  vigoroufly  the  mod  facred  abufes  j  creating,  organi:iing,  and 
fpreading  life  through  a  vail  colony,  and  metamorphofing  foreds  and  defertr  into  a 
choarful  neighbourhood. 

A  Carrajcot  braving  the  hatred  of  great  proprietors  for  the  purp<rfe  of  deipoiling 
them  of  their  ufurpaiions. 


•  For  fome  years  back,  the  court  of  Madrid  has  proje£)ed.  however  tardily,  the  produftion  to  the 
world  of  tlic  celebrated  works  of  which  it  is  iTiiitrtfii  by  the  means  of  the  engraver,  and  notwithflnnding 
the  war,  it  appears  that  i^e  plan  is  continued,  artiiU  being  employed  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  natives 
of  tlie  country,  at  thoO        .'ranee  and  Germany 

A  Ctmit 
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A  Count  (TAranda  calling  philofophy  about  the  throne,  the  application  of  which, 
tempered  by  wifdoiii,  would  oncreafe  the  prolperity  of  the  fubjcd  without  weakening 
the  power  of  the  King. 

'  A  Cdbarrut,  endeavouring  in  fpite  of  cuftom  and  envy  to  cftablifh  beneficial  inno- 
vations ihat  unfolded  refources,  of  which  the  Sparifh  nation  had  fcarccly  a  conception. 

A  Roda,  a  Campomanes^  a  Florida  Blanca,  even  attempting  with  the  fame  fuccc:fs  to 
to  redrid  within  duo  bounds  the  authority  of  the  rh  .1'  "-iguiuiing  properly  be- 

tween a  refpeft  for  roligion,  and  a  (lupid  veneratioi;  tur.;    ."«)!  iters. 

Thefe,  and  twenty  other  examples,  prove  tin  par'  ilarl)  in  this  lad  century,  as 
foon  as  government  has  manifefted  a  difpofition  to  \-<  itroiiize  ufeful  enterprizcs,  it  has 
found  intrepid  agents  ready  to  promote  its  views.  Let  it  thcrelore  but  be  bold,  its  fub- 
jeds  will  not  be  found  deficient. 

Defpotic governments  poflefs  this  advantge every  where;  a  fingle  demonflration  of 
their  will  firmly  made,  and  refolutely  adhered  to,  may  cffeft  wonders,  ?'\ .  among 
nations  of  fmall  intrlligencf,  and  without  animation.  ()t  whattha  m>gfit  no:that  ul* 
Spain  be  capable  with  a  populac  fecund  in  men  of  brilliant  genius  and  ftront^  charac- 
ter ;  with  a  nation  which,  properly  reflored  to  its  natural  energy,  would  only  require  to 
be  diretled  and  retrained. 

What  a  charming  talk,  young  mlnri  r,  has  fate  allotted  you,  you  whom  I  faw  at  your 
firft  appearance!  'Fhe  courfe  is  before  you.  The  fovereign's  tavir  levels  every  obltruc- 
tion  before  you ;  i:  may  conduiil  you  to  a  fame  of  greater  durability,  and  much  more 
worthy  your  ambition.  At  your  age  you  may  conceive  extenlive  plans,  and  trufk  to 
confummate  them.  If  fo  difpofed,  you  may  at  once  refute  the  calumniators  of  your 
country,  caufe  it  to  rcfume  it:;  rank  in  Europe,  and  eftablilh  for  yourfcif  a  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  one  in  hiftory. 

Already  do  you  fill  fomo  of  its  pages  which  you  ought  not  to  wilh  ro  fee  torn.  You 
have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  a  war  which  was  much  lefs  difaftrous  to 
Spain  than  what  it  might  have  been ;  and  at  the  eltabiilhment  oi  a  peace,  in  which 
the  facrifices  on  your  part  have  borne  no  comparifon  to  the  misfortunes  experienced. 
Without  denying  the  part  which  Ikiil  certainly  had  in  a  matter  which  adonifhed  all 
Europe,  one  yet  may  believe  thit  the  inflicnce  of  the  furtunate  ftar,  under  which  you 
were  bom,  has  extended  to  your  minifterial  operations.  Ihe  natne  you  have  adopted 
in  confequencc  of  thcfe  great  events,  fecms  to  hold  out  an  abridgement  of  what  you 
conceive  your  duty.  But  if  for  an  inftant  I  could  forget  I  was  a  Frenchman,  I  fhould 
charge  you  with  having  already  forfaken  it,  by  engaging  your  country  in  anew  quarrel, 
the  leaft  injurious  confequence  of  which  will  be  thot  of  rcrarding  tho  return  of  com- 
plete profpL-rity;  of  that  profpcrity,  all  tho  fourcc.  '  whicli  are  in  )  ir  cuftodv,  and 
which  if  facls,  and  a  crowd  of  other  tellimony  may  be  credited,  is  the  moft  earned 
with  of  your  heart.  For  wo  well  know  that  politics  and  military  ill'.iirs  engrofs  not  all 
your  time,  that  you  are  dcfirou?;  of  promoting  arts  anvi  imluHry,  an('  that  far  fv  iiii 
fearing  genius  you  take  pleafure  in  raifing  tliofe  whom  niodelty  and  want  of  en- 
couragement have  placed  in  obfcurity  ;  that  you  enable  intollieont  perlons  to  travel 
abroad  in  order  to  obtain  iiiflriiclion  on  tafle  which  is  wanting  i'  your  various 
cllablinimcnts,  lor  convenience  and  luxury,  and  to  lludy  by  ice  inlpedion  thole 
models  which  national  pride  need  not  blufli  to  copy. 

We  learn  more  recently  that,  feconded  by  emin-'nt  porfons  .  n  ife  >nfidence  vo'j 
<njoy,  you  have  refolution  cnou>;h  to  make  head  againlt  a  tribuaal,  o;  ce  tormidable 
to  fovereigns  thcmlelves,  .1  that  in  the  contcd,  the  teinporai  power  has  proved 
vidorious. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  wife  tnpafures,  thefe  vigorous  ads  an.  ■"  good  augury.  You  appear  to  be 
fenfiblc  that  it  were  ain  to  attempt  the  n  genera'  of  a  country  while  fubjeft  to  fana- 
ticifm.  Your  country  has  lately  thirfted  for  >nfoi  aution,  and  now  it  will  be  fruitlefs  to 
oppofe  the  inclination.  The  waters,  whofe  courie  a  dam  would  flop,  or  overflow,  or 
break  away  the  mound,  their  tranquil  courfe  might  fertilize  and  irrigate  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  their  violent  irruption  would  lay  wafte.  So  is  it  with  knowledge, 
if  it  ftill  had  to  contend  with.inftitutions  which  might  reftrain  its  progrefs,  it  would 
diflurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  might  even  ftiake  the  throne.  It  is  by 
foilering  it,  that  power  will  prefcrve  itfelf  from  the  inociiveniencts  it  elfc  might  expc'- 
rience.  I  wouhl  willingly  compare  it  to  thofc  French  revolutionills,  whom  kings  have 
thought  it  right  to  perfecutein  order  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of  their  alarming  maxims. 
Thole  French  who,  before  the  rupture  were  watched  with  vexatious  fevcrity,  were  then 
by  their  fecret  confpiracies  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  tlicy  are  now,  thai  peace  is 
ellablifhed  between  the  two  nations,  and  franknefs  prefides  in  the  different  relations 
between  the  two  govi  rnments.  So  is  it  with  knowledge.  If  you  wifli  to  render  it 
dangerous,  repulfe  it,  treat  it  as  an  enemy.  If  you  would  render  it  beneficial  to  the 
people,  uninjurious  to  majefly,  treat  it  as  an  ally. 

'i  his  truth  is  not  foreign  to  every  court.  Yours  is  worthy  of  hearing  it.  Your  con- 
ciliating difpofition,  your  good  lenfe  will  make  light  the  talk  of  enfuring  its  adoption. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  the  molt  fecurc  method  of  fecuring  your  country  againil  that  revo- 
lutionary fpirit  with  which  it  is  faid  to  be  threatened.  Europe,  which  has  its  eyes  upon 
you,  mufl  have  to  fay  thus  of  you. 

By  tl^i'  mildnefs  of  his  adminiil ration  he  managed  fo  as  to  render  dcfpotifm  tolerable. 
He  lillenod  to  the  advice  of  that  philofophy  which  does  not  ftand  difcreditcd  with  him, 
becaufe  of  the  errors  of  fome  of  its  followers.  He  wiflies  the  church  to  continue  the 
fupport  of  the  throne,  but  not  to  rival  its  power.  He  allows  it  Ihould  remain  the  pro- 
testor of  orthodoxy,  but  interdids  its  perfecution. 

Fi.-  tl  and  faithful  to  f^e  tics  which  nature  and  experience  prefcribe  to  his  country, 
he  th'  ''s  it  ought  •  >  hav<.'  perpetual  allies,  but  only  tranfitory  enemies.  War  in  his 
eflima  n  is  fometimes  inevitable,  but  he  does  not  confider  it  a  necefTary  element 
in  the  Itrufture  of  his  reputation.  He  confiders  that  it  is  under  the  fhade  of  peace 
alone  d-at  rhofe  arts  can  profper  which  he  loves,  that  induftry  which  he  encourages, 
and  molt  elp.cially  agriculture,  which  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time  has  required  thofe 
gentle  and  wifely  c  \lculated  reforms,  which  war  mud  make  impoflible. 

Your  flatterer;,  rhaps  will  tell  you  that  this  is  your  portrait.  Your  friends,  that  1 
have  cafi  your  hor  icopc,  founded  indeed  upon  prefumption,  but  which  it  is  requifite 
you  (hould  juftify  in  order  to  deferve  the  gratitude  of  your  country,  and  the  eulogy  of 
poflerity. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ORISONS : 
X  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS 

To    WILLIAM    MEL  MOTH,    Esfl. 
From    WILLIAM    COXE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

KkcroK  or  bsmerton  *. 


TO   THE   COUNT£SS   OF    P£M&ROK£   AND    MONTOOMSAY. 
MABAM, 

THESE  Letters,  relating  to  Switzerland,  naturally  claim  your  Lady(hip*s  protec- 
tion ;  for  they  were  originally  written  while  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  Lord 
Herbert  on  his  travels.  I  feel  myfelf  highly  flattered,  therefore,  in  having  the  pennif. 
fion  of  infcribing  them  to  your  Ladyfliip,  and  of  thus  publicly  acknowledging  that  I  am, 
with  great  refpeft,  and  gratitude  for  obligations  received  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  your  Ladyfliip, 

Madam, 
Your  Ladyfhip's  moll  obedient  and  obliged  humble  fervant, 
Vimiay  June  i6i  177s.  Wm.  COXE, 


PRCFACE    TO    THE    miTlON    OF    I789. 

TEN  years  have  clapfed  fince  I  gave  to  the  Public  a  volume  of  Letters,  under  the 
litle  of  "  Sketches  on  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of  Switzerland."  The  fa- 
vourable reception  of  that  work  induced  me,  in  1779,  to  make  a  jouniey  through  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  a  part  of  Switzerland  hitherto  little  known.  Having,  in  1 785 
and  1787,  opportunities  or  revifiting  the  fame  fpots  which  I  had  before  defcribed,  I  was 
anxious  to  revife  and  augment  my  former  publication.  With  this  view  I  compared  my 
defcriptions  at  the  very  places  which  I  attempted  to  delineate  ;  attentively  perufed  the 
criticirms  of  fuc-eeding  travclk  rs; ;  and  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  I  entreated  fo- 
veral  pcrions,  01  political  or  lit  rary  eminence,  to  corrcd  any  errors,  or  to  fuggc-lt  any 
improvement,  with  refpect  to  thole  particular  parts,  with  which,  from  fituation,  they 
v.ere  moft  converlant. 

The  materials  cv^lleflcd  from  thefe  and  other  fources,  incrcafed  by  my  own  obferva- 
rions  and  rtlearclu.-,  cncoura^'C  mo  to  liojn,  that  the  prelcnt  improved  account  of  lb 
inferelling  a  countr)'  as  Switzerland,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public,  and  may  bo 
i.onfidered  as  a  new  work. 

Bcniertov,  I(b.  23,  1789. 


"  LoiiJonj  I  ^'31,  1  voli.  Svo.  4th  edition. 
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LETTERS,   &c. 
LETTER  L^Route  through  the  Black  For ejl. -^Source  of  the  Danube. 

DEAR  SIR,  Done/chingen,  July  21,  I  jy 6, 

I  AM  now  at  Doncfchingen,  in  my  way  towards  Switzerland,  a  country  long  cele"* 
brated  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  different  governments,  and  the  fmgular  beauties  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  nature.  If  it  will  not  be  trefpafling  upon  your  patience,  I  propofe 
to  trouble  you  with  fome  account  of  my  tour,  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  (hall  travel 
vith  much  greater  proBt  to  myfclf ;  as  the  refledlion  that  my  obfervations  are  to  be 
communicated  to  you,  will  render  me  more  attentive  and  accurate  in  forming  them. 

We  quitted  Stralburch  yefterday,  and  crolfed  the  Rhine  to  Kehl,  formerly  an  im- 
portant fortrefs  belongmg  to  Stralburgh  when  an  imperial  city.  It  was  alfo  ftrongly 
fortified  by  the  French,  who  took  pofTefTion  of  it  in  1648  :  being  ceded  to  the  empire 
at  the  peace  of  Ryfwic,  the  Emperor  configned  it  to  the  houfei  of  Baden,  referving  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  a  garrifon.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  twice  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  as  during  the  lad  fiege,  in  1733,  the  works  were  confiderably  damaged, 
the  imperial  garrifon  has  been  withdrawn.  At  prefcnt  there  are  only  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications  ;  and  by  way  of  garrifon,  a  few  invalids  belonging  to  the  Margrave 
of  Baden.  From  Kehl  we  proceeded  to  OflFenburgh,  a  fmall  imperial  town,  and  foon 
after  entered  the  beautiful  valley  of  Kinfmg  :  we  pafTed  through  Gengenbach,  another 
fmail  imperial  town,  finely  fituated,  and  continued  our  journey  by  the  fide  of  the  fmall 
river  Kinfmg ;  riftng  gradually  for  fipveral  leagues  together,  until  we  found  ourfelves  in 
the  midit  of  the  Black  Foreft.  The  country,  as  we  afcended,  became  more  wild  and 
romantic,  and  the  river  more  rapid ;  on  each  hand  mountains,  whofe  acclivities  were 
finely  cultivated,  and  whofe  tops  were  richly  covered  with  a  continual  forefl.  Several 
fmall  flreams  of  the  cleared  water  rolled  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  numberlefs 
cafcades,  and  uniting  fell  into  the  Kinfmg.  The  views  were  fo  exceedingly  diverfified, 
the  villages  fo  delightfully  fituated,  and  the  cottages  fo  exceedingly  pidurefque,  that  we 
almod  feemed  to  have  anticipated  the  romantic  beauties  of  Switzerland. 

Doncfchingen  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  Prince  of  Furftenberg,  in  the  court- 
yard of  whofe  palace  the  Danube  takes  its  rife.  I  am  this  moment  returned  from  vi- 
fiting  the  fpot,  the  defcription  of  which  may  be  comprifed  in  a  few  words.  Some  fmall 
fprings  bubbling  from  the  ground  form  a  bafon  of  clear  water,  of  about  thirty  feet 
fquare ;  from  this  bafon  iffues  the  Danube,  which  is  here  only  a  little  brook.  And 
though  the  two  fmall  rivers  of  Bribach  and  Brege,  uniting  below  the  town,  are  far  more 
confiderable  than  this  flrcam,  which  flows  into  them  foon  after  their  jundion  j  yet  the 
latter  alone  has  the  honour  of  being  called  the  fource  of  the  Danube.  Having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  ot  Itriding  acrofs  the  flream,  in  order  to  fay  that  we  hid  Jicpped 
over  the  Danube,  we  foon  fatisfied  our  curiofity  ;  theobjeft  in  itfelf  being  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  but  deriving  its  fole  confidcration  from  being  the  fource  of  fo  noble  a 
river.  Indeed  it  was  this  circunidance  alone  that  induced  us  to  enter  Switzerland  by 
the  way  of  Suabia. 

1  am,  dear  Sir,  very  affet^onately  yours, 

William  Coxk. 
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LETTER  II. — Arrival  in  Switzerland. — Schtiffbaufcn. — Fall  of  th;  Rhine* 

Scbjffhaufi'H,  July  tt. 

I  FEEL  great  delight  in  breathing  the  air  of  hberty  :  every  perfon  here  has  appa* 
rently  the  nucn  of  content  and  fatisfaftion.  The  cloanline's  of  the  houfes,  and  of  the 
people,  is  peculiarly  flriking;  and  I  can  trace  in  all  their  manners,  behaviour,  and  drefs, 
Ibme  flrong  outlines  which  dilHnguifh  this  happy  people  iVom  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  prejudice  and  unreafonable  partiality  ;  but  I  am  the  more  plcafed, 
beoaufo  their  firft  ippearance  reminds  me  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  I  could  almolt 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  was  in  England. 

S'-haffhaufen,  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  fituatcd  upon  the  northern  fliore  of  the 
Rhine,  is  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  interruption  of  the  navi- 
gation of  that  rivL-r  by  the  cataraft  at  Lauiien  :  huts  being  at  firft  conilruded  for  the 
convenience  of  unloading  the  merchandize  from  the  boats,  by  degrees  increafed  to  a 
large  town.  Schail'haufen  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  governed  by  an  ariflo- 
tracy  ;  but  it  was  moitgagcd  in  1330,  by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  to  the  Dukei 
oi'  Auftria,  and  was  relealld  from  its  dependency  by  the  Emperor  Sigihnof. J  wlien  Fro 
derick  Duke  of  Auilria  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  In  1501  it  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ;  and  is  the  twelfth  canton  in  rank.  Ot  all  the 
cantons  it  is  the  lead  in  fize,  being  onlv  five  leagues  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  : 
its  population  is  fuppoled  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  fouls,  01  which  the  capital  con- 
tains about  fix  thoufand. 

The  whole  number  of  citizens  or  burgefles  (in  whom  the  fupremc  power  ultimately 
rofides)  is  about  lixteen  hundred.  They  are  divided  into  twelve  tribes  ;  and  from  thefe 
are  eleftcd  eighty-five  members,  who  form  the  great  and  little  council.  To  thefe  twa 
councils  combined,  the  adminiftration  of  afl'airs  is  committed:  the  fenate,  or  little  council 
of  twenty-five,  being  entrufled  with  the  executive  power  ;  and  the  great  council,  corn* 
prifing  the  fenate,  finally  deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating  the  more  important  con- 
cerns of  government. 

The  revenues  of  the  flate  are  very  inconfiJcrable,  as  will  appear  from  the  falary  of 
the  burgomafter,  or  chief  of  the  republic  ;  which  barily  amounts  to  150I.  pcran.n.  The 
reformation  was  introduced  in  1529  :  the  clergy  are  paid  by  the  flate,  but  their  income 
is  fcarcely  fuiTicient  for  their  maintenance  ;  the  ^>.it  living  being  only  about  iool.,and 
the  word  4cl.  />.r  ami.  The  profeffors  of  literature  alfo,  who  are  taken  from  the  clergy, 
are  paid  by  government;  and  a  fchool  is  fupporteJ  at  the  public expence.  Sumptuary 
laws  are  in  force  here,  as  w^  II  as  in  moll  parts  of  Switzf  rland  ;  and  no  dancing  is  al- 
lowed, except  upon  particular  occafions.  The  principal  article  of  exportation  is  wine, 
of  which  a  large  quantity  is  made,  the  country  abounding  in  vineyards  :  and  as  the* 
canton  furuifli^  but  little  corn,  it  is  procured  fri;m  Suabia  in  exchange  for  wine.  In 
the  town  there  are  a  few  manufadures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  lilk. 

It  will  perhaps  give  you  foine  idea  cf  the  fecurity  of  the  Sw ils  republics,  when  I  in- 
form you  that  SchafFhaufen,  although  a  frontier  town,  has  no  garriibn,  and  that  the 
fortifications  arc  but  weak.  The  iltizeiis  mount  guard  by  turns  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
canton  being  divided  into  regular  companies  of  militia,  wiiich  are  excrciied  yearly,  are 
always  preparetl  to  a^t  in  defence  of  tluir  cmuitrv.  'I'his  caiuon  has  fo;ne  troops  in 
France,  Sardinia,  and  Holland;  the  only  foreign  icrviccs  into  which  the  fubjed)'  of  thc 
Prutcllant  cantons  enlilt. 

Before 
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Before  I  take  leave  of  this  town,  I  muft  not  omit  mentioning  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  juftly  admired  for  the  fingularity  of  its  architefture.  I'he  river  is  extremely 
rapid,  and  had  already  deftroyed  feveral  (tone  bridges  of  the  ftrongefl  conftrudtion  ; 
,  when  a  carpenter  of  Appenzel  offered  to  tlirow  a  wooden  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch, 
acrofs  the  river,  which  is  near  four  hundred  feet  wide.  The  magiftrates,  however,  re- 
quired that  it  fliould  confift  of  two  arches,  and  that  he  fliould  for  that  purpofe  retain 
the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge.  The  architect  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but  he  has  con- 
trived to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  derives  any  fupport  from  the_ 
middle  pier;  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  equally  fafe  if  formed  folely  of  one 
arch. 

It  is  a  wooden  ftrudure,  and  is  what  the  Germnns  call  a  hcen^ewcrk^  or  hanging 
bridge ;  the  fidrc  and  top  are  covered  ;  the  road,  which  is  almoft  level,  is  not  carried, 
as  uiual,  over  t  .op  of  the  arch,  but  is  let  into  the  middle,  and  there  fufpended.  The 
pier  is  not  in  a  right  line  with  the  buttreffes,  as  it  forms  an  obtufc  angle  pointing  down 
the  ftream,  being  eight  feet  out  of  the  rectilinear  direflion.  The  diftance  of  this  middle 
pier  from  the  (liorc  next  to  the  town  is  a  hundred  and  fcventy-tvvo  feet,  and  from 
the  other  fide  a  hyndred  and  ninety-three ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  fixty.five  feet ; 
making  in  appearance  two  arches  of  a  furprifing  width,  and  forming  a  beautiful  per- 
fpecUve  when  viewed  at  fome  diftance.  A  man  of  tlie  flightoft  weight  feels  it  almofl 
tremble  under  him  ;  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  pafs  without  danger.  It  has  been  com- 
pared  to  a  light  rope,  which  trembles  when  (truck,  but  dill  preferves  its  firm  and  equal 
tenlion.  1  went  under  this  bridge  to  examine  its  mechanifm,  and  was  pleafed  with  the 
fimplicity  of  the  architefture  ;  I  was  not  capable  of  determining  whether  it  refts  upon 
the  middle  pier,  but  many  judges  affirm  that  it  docs  not. 

On  confulting  the  greatnefs  of  the  plan,  and  the  boldi.jfs  of  the  conftrudtion,  it  is 
matter  of  ailonilhment  that  the  architect  was  originr/iiy  a  carpenter,  without  the  leafl 
tincture  of  literature,  totally  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  not  verfed  in  the  theory  of 
mechanics.  The  name  of  thid  extraordinary  man  was  Ulric  Grubenman,  a  native  of 
Tuffen,  a  fmall  village  in  the  canton  of  Appcnzel.  Poffeffed  of  great  abilities,  and  a 
furprifing  turn  for  the  practical  part  of  mechanics,  he  raifed  himfelf  to  great  eminence; 
and  may  julUy  be  confidcred  as  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  architetls  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  bridge  was  finiflied  in  Icfs  than  three  years,  and  coft  ninety  thoufand 
florins  •. 

This 

*  AboiitScool.  (lerlincj.  — Mr.  Antlrt'x,  in  liis  Letters  upon  Switzerland,  lias  plven  two  engravings  of 
tlu'ii  liiiilgi.*,  Ill  wliich  Ik-  liab  aildij  a  viry  accurate  vlelciiption  of  its  nKxliaiiical  coiillrudion,  ci)imi.ui)icated 
by  Mr  Jii/.lii,  il  8cli:ill  luiiifen.  In  llil^  dcfcriptioii  lie  nprcfent-.  ii  iis  cuMliiliiip;  ol  two  arches,  and  reft- 
inir  >i|'!  "  'lie  middle  p'er.  Several  perdms  well  lliillcd  in  areliitedure  maintained  a  contrary  opiiii  mi  ;  and 
in  tilt  funnel  tdilicina  1  wai.  indnetil  to  adopt  il,  Inini  tlie  foUowiiij^  ivafunf),  Tlie  architect  liiniftif  con- 
llaiuly  mainl;'.iiud  that  the  bridfje  was  not  iiipported  by  the  pier-,  his  iiepiiew,  who  was  employed  in  its 
till  .liiiclioii,  coiitlrmcd  the  Liinc  ad'eitiiin  ;  and  as  at  liill  it  did  not  even  touch  the  pier,  it  mull  thtrefoic, 
;it  that  liini,  have  been  ecuiH.lcrcd  as  (oiniin^;  hiit  one  aieh  I  nnift,  howev,.,  e,ii)didly  own,  that  in  my 
inbfeiinent  v. lit;,  to  Sclianh.Tiif(  n  in  I  785  aiiil  1 781'!,  1  had  real'on  to  cliangc  my  opinion.  At  ilinfc  perloJi, 
the  bnd(,'c  was  fupjjortid  on  pih"),  in  order  to  iindeijjo  a  thoroni;li  re])air.  Mr  Spcngler,  anati.cofihe 
town,  hadlauly  ritt  rnid  I'oin  KulFia,  where  he  had  palkd  many  years  in  tlie  capacity  of  an  archittft,  for- 
tunately dlfcovenii  ,liat  m  !ch  ill-lealoncd  wo.id  h;.vlnt(bein  einp'oyed  in  itscotillriidion,  many  of  the  timbers 
wi  e  abiolnlely  decayed  ;  .11. d  that  one  fn'.e  h:\d  greatly  fwcrved  from  its  original  diieiition.  This  inj^eiiiouci 
art  ill,  after  I'avinjr  expatiali  d  on  the  tiniplfeity  and  bi  Idiiefs  of  the  defign,  in  formed  me  that  the  bridge  un- 
(loubtii  'y  eor.fills  of  two  arches  ;  -m'  that  although  Grubenman,  of  whofe  abilities  be  Ipoke  with  defer.ed 
riicoiuiiHii,  i  lUcted  to  place  tiie  iimbuj  i.i  fncli  a  manner  aa  to  refciuble  but  one  arch,  and  always  uflertcd 
that  it  was  not  luppoili'!  by  the  pic'  ;  y;!  that  the  whole  fabric  would  undoubttdly  have  fallen,  if  that  pier 
Jiadbti-'n  taken away.     ]Je  cbli^niyly  flicwtd  nic  his  plan  fur  icpairiug  the  biiuge,  and  for  Ilicngthening 
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This  morning  wc  rode  about  a  league,  to  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine  at  LaufFen.  Our 
route  layover  the  hills  which  form  the  banks  of  the  river:  the  environs  are  pifturefque 
and  agreeable,  the  river  beautifully  winding  through  the  vale.  Upon  our  arrival  at 
Lauffen,  a  fmall  village  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  we  difmounted,  and  advancing  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  Rhine,  looked  down  perpendicularly  upon 
the  cataraft,  and  faw  the  river  tumbling  over  the  fides  of  the  rock  with  amazing  vio- 
lence and  precipitation.  From  hence  we  defccnded  till  we  were  fomewhat  below  the 
upper  bed  of  the  river,  and  flood  clofc  to  the  fall,  fo  that  I  could  almofl;  have  touched 
it  with  my  hand.  A  fcafFolding  is  eroded  in  the  very  fpray  of  this  tremendous  cataraft, 
and  upon  the  mod  fublime  point  of  vit.\v  :  the  fca  of  foam  rufliing  down  ;  the  conti- 
nual cloud  of  fpray  fcattered  to  a  great  diftancc,  and  to  a  conliderable  height  ;  in  fliort, 
the  magnificence  of  the  whole  fccn  >ry  far  lurpadcd  my  mod  fanguine  expedations,  and 
exceeds  all  defcription.  Within  about  an  hundred  feet  of  the  fcaffolding,  two  crags 
rile  in  the  middle  of  the  fall :  the  ncareft  is  perforated  by  the  continual  adion  of  the 
river,  and  the  water  forces  itlelf  through  in  an  oblique  dircdion  with  inexprcdible  fury, 
and  an  hollow  found.  Having  contemplated  the  awful  fublimity  of  this  wonderful 
landfcapc^  we  defccnded  and  crolTed  the  river,  which  was  extremely  agitated. 

Hitherto  I  had  only  viewed  the  catarad  obliquely;  but  here  it  opened  by  degrees, 
and  dilplayed  another  picture,  which  I  enjoyed  at  my  leifnrc,  as  I  fat  down  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank.  'Ihu  moll  linking  objcds  were,  the  caflle  of  Lauffon,  ereded  upon  the  very 
edge  (if  the  precipice,  and  projoding  over  the  river ;  near  it,  a  church  and  fome  houfes ; 
a  clump  of  cottages  clofe  to  the  fall ;  in  the  back  ground,  rocks  planted  with  vines,  or 
tufted  with  hanging  woods ;  a  beautiful  little  hamlet  upon  the  fummit,  Ikirted  with 
trees  ;  the  great  body  of  water  that  feemed  to  rufli  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  ; 
the  two  crags  boldly  advancing  their  heads  in  themidll  of  the  fall,  and  in  the  very  point 
of  its  ilccpcll  dcfccnt,  their  tops  feathered  with  flirubs,  and  dividing  the  catarad  into 
three  principal  branches.  The  colour  of  the  Rhine  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of  a 
clear  iea-green,  and  1  ri  marked  the  fine  efled  of  the  tints,  when  blended  with  the  white 
foam  u\  its  defcent.  'I'here  is  a  plealing  view  from  an  iron  foundery  clofe  to  the  river, 
which  is  dammed  up,  in  order  to  prevent  its  carrying  away  the  works  and  neighbouring 
cottages:  by  means  of  this  dam  a  fmall  portion  of  the  river  is  diverted,  turns  a  mill, 
and  forms  a  little  filver  current,  gliding  duwn  the  bare  rock,  and  detached  from  the 
main  catarad.  Below  the  fall  the  river  widens  confulerably  into  a  more  ample  bafon  ; 
at  the  fall,  the  breadth  feemed  to  be  about  three  hundred  feet.  With  refpcct  to  its  per- 
pendicular height,  travellers  differ  :  thulo  who  are  given  to  exaggeration  reckon  it  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  but  1  fliould  imagine  about  fifty  or  fixty  feet  will  be  nearer  the  truth.  I 
flood  for  fome  time  .ipon  the  brink  of  thei.uarad,  beheld  with  admiration,  and  liltened 
in  fdence  ;  then  eroded  the  river,  romn\mted  my  horfe,  and  returned  to  Schaffhaufen. 

Some  writers  have  ad'crtud  that  the  Rliine  precipitates  itfelf  in  one  fhect  i)f  water, 
and,  as  I  before  obfcrvcd,  from  a  perpendicular  height  of"  a  hundred  feet.  In  former 
ages  this  might  be  the  fad ;  as  it  is  probable  that  the  fpace  between  the  banks  was 
once  a  level  rock,  and  confiderably  higher,  and  that  the  river  has inlcnfihly  undirniined 
thofe  parts  on  which  it  broke  with  the  utmod  violence ;  tor,  within  the  im-inury  of 


it  l,y  tneaii*  of  additional  limbers,  in  order  to  render  it  able  to  fupimrt  its  own  wcigfit,  when  tlic  piles  (hould 
be  rcmovcti. 

Vid    Hr'ufe  (lu:  iter  S,!<',irilx  na(l>  li<innox>rr  grjjriilen.   Zuric,  1776. 

T  hi*  1)1  !i!jjc  wmdelliDjtd  by  '.lie  Ticnth  m  i;v'>i  wluu  ilicy  were  dtivcii  from  Sclufrhauftii  by  ilir 
Auftiinni. 

feveral 
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feveral  inhabitants  of  this  town,  a  large  rock  has  given  way,  that  has  greatly  altered 
the  view.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  diminifhes 
every  year,  by  the  continual  fridion  of  fo  large  and  rapid  a  body  of  water,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  two  crags  which  now  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  river,  will  in  time  be 
undermined  and  carried  away.  The  Rhine,  for  fome  way  before  the  fall,  even  near  the 
bridge,  dailies  upon  a  rocky  bottom,  and  renders  all  navigation  impoflible. 

I  am,  Sec. 

LETTER  III. — l/ie  of  Rcichenau. — Conjiance.— Genevan  cJiahUjhment. — IJle  of  Mcinau. 

—Lake  of  Conjiance. 

Conjiance,  July  24. 

YESTERDAY  morning  we  quitted  SchafFhaufen,  and  croffed  the  Rhine  at  DielTen- 
hofllnj  a  fmall  town  in  Thurgau  ;  a  country  dependent  upon  the  eight  ancient  cantons: 
from  thence  to  Stein  the  road  lay  by  the  fule  of  that  river.  Stein  is  an  independent 
town  under  the  proteflion  of  Zuric,  but  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magiftrates.  At 
this  place  we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Conftance.  A  little  above  Stein  the  river 
widens  confiderably,  and  forms  the  inferior  lake  of  Conftance,  or  the  Zeller  See  ;  which 
is  divided  into  two  branches :  from  Stein  to  Conftance  is  about  fixtcen  miles,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Zell,  its  greateft  breadth,  ab'>ut  ten. 

A  fine  breeze  foon  carried  us  to  tlie  illand  of  Reichenau,  which  belongs  to  the  BI- 
fhop  of  Conftance  :  it  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  ;  contains  about  fixteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  Catholics,  three  pariflies,  one  village,  and  a  richabbey  of  Bene- 
dictines, of  which  the  Bifhop  of  Conftance  is  abbot.  The  fu(>erior  was  exceedingly 
civil,  .'iid  flicwod  us  all  the  relics  and  curiofities  of  the  convent :  among  the  latter  was 
a  curious  tooth  of  Charles  le  Gros.  That  monarch,  who  was  Emperor  and  King  of 
France,  and  who  polTeiVed  dominions  as  extenfive  as  thofe  of  Charlemagne,  lived  to  want 
the  common  neceftaries  of  life,  and  to  depend  for  his  fubfiftence  upon  the  charity  of  an 
Archbiftiop  of  Mentz.  lie  was  publicly  depofed  in  887,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
French,  German,  and  Italian  barons,  whona  he  himfelf  had  fuiniuoned  :  after  having 
lan^uiflied  a  year  in  extreme  want  and  niifery,  he  died  at  a  fmall  village  near  Mentz,  in 
Germany,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  this  convent.  The  next  remarkable  ca- 
riofity  was  an  emerald,  as  it  is  called,  of  an  extraordinary  fizc,  which,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  convent,  was  a  prefent  from  Charlemagne.  Take  its  dimenfions,  and 
then  judge  whether  it  can  be  an  emerald  :  it  has  four  unequal  fides,  the  longeft  is  near 
two  teet,  and  the  broadoft  about  nine  inches  it  is  one  inch  thirk,  and  ueiglir,  about 
twenty-nine  pounds.  The  fuperior  valued  it  at  ^,4500;  but  ii  i.  i.s.  as  I  cnnjcdure, 
nothing  more  than  a  tranfparcnt  green  fpa'/.>jhior,  its  value  will  be  teduced  to  a  few 
ftiillings.  Upon  our  return  to  the  inn  where  we  dined  we  found  a  prefent  from  the 
fuperior,  more  valuable  to  us  than  all  the  relics  and  cunofities  of  his  convent ;  two 
bottles  of  excellent  wine,  the  growth  of  the  ifland,  which  is  almoll  a  continued  vine- 
yard. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Conftance  ;  the  fituation  of  which  upon  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween the  two  lakes,  is  moft  deligluful.  I  was  much  atlt'ctcd  with  the  Iblitary  appear- 
ance of  a  town  once  fo  flourifhing  in  commerce,  and  lo  cclebr,'  ed  in  the  annals  at  Iiif- 
torv.  A  dead  ftillnefs  reigns  throughout ;  grafs  grows  in  th.-  princ'pal  Irocis;  in  a 
word,  it  wears  the  melancholy  afpecl  of  being  almoll  totally  dcferted,  and  fcarcely  con- 
tains three  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  city  has  endured  a  fad  rovcrfc  of  fortu;..  :  it 
was  formerly  in  alliance  with  Zuric  and  Bafle,  and  fupported  by  then-  aiiilbnccj  expelled 
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the  bilhop,  and  embraced  the  reformation.  But  the  Proteftant  cantons  being  worfted 
in  1351  ;  and  the  league  or  Smalcade,  of  which  Conftance  was  a  member,  being  de- 
feated by  Charles  V.,  the  town  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor,  and  re-admit  the 
Catholic  religion.  From  this  peviod  it  loft  its  independence,  and,  being  negleftcd  by 
the  Houie  of  Auflria,  fell  by  degrees  into  its  prcfent  flatc  ;  exhibiting  to  fome  of  the 
neighboiirinr:  fwifs  cantons,  an  inltructive  contrail,  which  mufl  fcnfibly  endear  to  them 
their  own  iiivalu;\b!e  happincIV,  in  the  con^merce  and  liberties  which  they  enjoy. 

We  paid  a  vifit  to  the  chamb.-r  where  the  council  of  Cnnflance  was  held  in  1415, 
and  had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  il.e  two  chairs,  in  whicli  fat  Pope  John  XXIII.  •,  and 
the  Emperor  Sigifinond  ;  if  any  honour  can  be  derived  from  a  turbulent  ccclefiaftic, 
and  a  perjured  Sovereign.  By  a  I  :itence  of  this  council,  the  celebrated  reformer  John 
Hufs,  trulling  to  the  protcfiiun  of  ihe  Emperor,  who  violated  his  word,  was  bunt  ar^  an 
heretic.  The  houfe  is  liill  fliewn  where  he  wasfeized  ;  upon  the  walls  is  his  head,  carved 
in  (lone,  but  nt.w  ahnol>;  defaced  ,  with  an  infcription  under  it  in  German.  Jerome 
of  Prague,  his  difciple,  had  tlie  \.  i-aknefs  to  recant  before  the  fame  council ;  but  this 
wcaknefs  was  amply  compenfated  by  the  greatncfs  of  foul  with  which  he  a!Tain  retraced 
this  recantation,  and  by  the  calm  and  intrepid  magnanimity  which  he  difplayed  in  his 
laft  moments  at  the  (lake.  F?-oni  the  top  of  the  cathedral  we  had  a  fuperb  view  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  two  ialus;  with  the  rugged  Alps  of  Tyrol  and  Appenzcl,  their  tops 
covered  wiih  perpetual  fnow. 

Conrtance  may  again  become  a  commercia!  town,  through  the  permiflion  granted 
by  the  Emperor  to  th*  emigrants  from  Ovn.va,  offettUng  and  carrying  on  their  trade 
and  manufidures,  with  very  confiderable  privileges.  MeflVs.  Roman  and  Meilly, 
watchmakers  of  (Jent  va,  were  the  firll  peifons,  whom  the  tmul;'  's  of  thi'ir  native  re- 
public drove  to  Conllancc.  They  received  from  the  Ihiiperor  the  followin;;  immuni- 
ties for  themfelves  and  countrymen  : 

The  right  of  purchafing  or  building  houfes;  free  c\-ercife  of  religion,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  power  of  creeling  a  tribunal  for  th.e  purpolL-  of  de- 
ciding all  all'airs  ri'Iative  to  their  manufidurcs  and  conmvrce  ;  exeniption  from  ferving 
in  the  miliiia  and  quartering  foldiers,  Irom  all  contributions  during  the  (pace  of  twenty 
years,  from  ilutie.-';  on  their  tools  and  utenfils ;  the  ftmdard  of  thv  gold  and  fdver  em- 
ployed in  their  manufactures  to  be  invariably  fixed.  Th -fe  favounil)le  terms,  figned  dm 
the  30th  of  June  ly^S^  ^tf^'ctxHl  fo  maav  (Ittlers  to  Ci!nn.mce,  that,  in  my  f-cond  vifit 
to  this  place,  on  the  c^fh  of  Oclober  1787,  the  new  colouy  of  Ooncvans  confilhd  of  fc- 
vcnty  families,  coniprifing  three  hundred  and  fifty  pcrfons  ;  amon;^  th"fe  wvre  filty-feur 
watchmakers,  who  had  introduced  the  dillerent  branches  of  manufacture  which  belong 
to  their  trade.  Four  hundri.d  watches  were  already  (iniiii -d,  and  above  I  urteen  hun- 
dred more  were  preparing. 

The  Emperor  has  alfo  granted  to  Mr.  Macaire  the  convent  of  Dominican';  lately  fecu- 
larized,  towards  elt.iblifiiing  a  m.uuif'adur'  (^f  printed  lines  and  cotlons.  'i'he  reftdury 
is  ajipr('])riated  for  ihechapi'l  of  the  newcohmy. 

1  i!id  not  omit  viliiing  a  ftr..dl  dungeon,  about  eight  f  et  long,  fix  broail,  and  fvcn 
hi^h,  in  which  John  llufs  was  confined,  whtreia  I  dblerved  the  very  Hone  to  wliiJi  he 
had  been  chained.  1  mtcred  it  however  w  th  very  dilTen  nt  fcnta  io:is  fruri  <\\<.  U-  wliieli 
I  experienced  in  1776.  when  this  convent  was  the  alylum  of  rnonkilh  fuperlli'l  ni.  It 
is  now  tlie  feat  rf  trade  and  iududi'y;  and  it  mufl  fugged  a  pi.afing  rtfleclinn  to  a 
j)hilofophic  niinJ,  that  a  fuccflbr  of  SigiftnonJ,  vA')  viulatcd  his  won',  fhould  have 


•   He  wa-  di-pi  fed  in  tliis  touti'.il. 
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confignecl  to  a  reformed  ellablifliment  that  very  convent  in  which  the  Bohemian  divine 
was  irnprifoued,  and  from  which  he  was  Ijd  to  ilie  flaice,  and  thit  the  moft  enlarged 
principles  of  toleration  fliould  be  manifeltcd  in  the  fame  fpot,  where  perfecution  was 
inculcated  by  precept  and  example.  It  is  the  triumph  of  reafjn  and  religion  over 
bigotry  an<\  intolerance. 

I  am  ju(l  returned  Irom  a  plcafant  expedition  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Meinau,  in  a  bay 
of  the  fuperior  lake :  this  ifland,  about  a  mile  in  circuiiiierence,  belongs  to  the  knigh  s 
of  the  Teuton-c  order.  The  bailifl'  fliewcd  us  the  houfe  of  the  comminder,  which  is 
prettily  fituated,  and  has  a  fuic  profped  of  the  hike,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  cellars,  which  are  well  ftocked  with  wine ;  an  article  from  which  the  chief 
revenue  of  the  commandery  arifes.  Our  good  friend  the  baililF  was  very  free  in  offering 
it ;  and  we,  not  to  appear  infenfible  of  his  <  iviiity,  were  condrain-jd  to  talte  feveral  diffe- 
rent forts,  which  he  luccoflively  prefentcd,  always  praifing  the  lad  as  the  oldefl  and  moft 
exquilite  The  wine  wa-  indeed  excellent,  the  glalfes  large,  and  a  formidable  row  of 
enormous  cafks  flill  remained  untaltod  ;  fo  that,  after  having  duly  extolled  feveral 
fpecimcns,  we  found  it  expedient  to  decline  the  farther  foUcitations  of  our  generous 
holf :  for,  had  we  perfoiaied  the  whole  ceremony,  we  mu(t  have  taken  up  our  abode 
in  the  callle  for  the  ni;^ht. 

July  25. 

We  fct  fail  about  two  hours  ago  from  Conflance.  This  fuperior  lake,  or,  as  it  is 
fomctiines  called,  the  BocLn  Sec,  is  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  fix  in  its  greatefl 
breadth  :  it  is  one  of  the  great  boundaries  that  icparato  Switzerland  from  Germany. 
The  borders  confid  of  gem ly  riling  hills;  on  the  left  hand  Suabia,  and  on  the  nght 
Thurgau,  with  a  variety  of  leattiTtd  tow;;^,  villages,  and  monafteries  :  the  form  of  the 
lake  inclines  to  an  oval,  and  the  water  is  of  a  grceiiifh  hue.  I  am  now  writing  aboard 
the  veffel,  and  have  been  for  fo",ie  time  in  vain  attempting  to  dillinguifli  (what  fome 
travellers  have  affirmed  to  be  difcernible)  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  from  thofe  of  the  lake. 
11:0  river  in  its  courl'e  from  the  i'uperior  lake,  being  exaclly  of  the  lame  beautiful  green- 
ifh  colour  as  the  inferior  lake  into  which  it  flaws,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  can  never  be 
dillinguiflied  from  the  other.  Probably  upon  its  iirfl  en  ranee  into  the  fuper.or  lake  it 
is  troubled,  and  confequently,  for  Ibme  v.ay,  its  current  may  cafdy  be  traced  :  but  it 
purities  by  degrees,  and  becomes  an  indiliincf  part  of  the  great  body  of  water. 

This  lake,  like  all  the  other  lak>.s  of  -  wlt/.crl.'ud,  is  confidcrably  deeper  in  fummer 
than  in  winter  ;  a  cireumllance  owing  to  the  fiifl  mehii_;  of  the  hiow  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  :  it  abounds  in  fu'h  oi'  vari.nis  forts.  Yeftcrday  eve!\ing,  in  our 
expedition  to  Meinau,  there  was  Icaicely  a  In-eeze  llirriiig,  and  ih.e  lake  was  as 
fmooth  aschryllal  :  a  brilk  gale  has  now  lail-d  a  line  curl  upon  the  furface,  and  the 
furrounding  landfcape  forms  an  airemblago  of  ihc  moil  beautiful  objects.  In  fliort, 
the  feveral  views  which  prefent  themielvcs  nr?  lo  truly  eneiianting,  as  to  make  me  re- 
gret every  moment  that  my  eyes  are  called  olf  Irom  the  delightful  IceneS.  You  will  not 
wonder  therefore,  if  I  am  tempted  to  bid  you  adieu  fomewhat  abruptly. 

Yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  The  fniowing  defcriplion  of  the  great  trout  which  frequents  all  the  Swifs  lakes, 
but  more  particularly  abounds  in  the  lake  t)f  Conllance,  was  communicated  by  Thomas 
IVmuuit,  I'-lq.  This  fpecies  of  trout  is  calletl  in  this  neighbourhood  l/Iunki/',  and  by 
Ijinia:us,5^//'\o  Lacujlris.  The  head  is  conical,  and  '•"•!■  "r  in  propoition  than  that  of  a 
fahuon.  The  dori'al  lin  has  twelve  rays  ;  peifloral,  foi,  teen  ;  ventral  and  anal,  twelve 
each.    Tlie  under  jaw,  in  full  grown  fill),  ends  in  a  blunt  liook,     'i'he  colour,  as  low 
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as  the  lateral  line,  of  a  deep  blue,  brightening  as  it  approaches  the  line,  beneath  that  of 
a  filvery  white ;  all  the  upper  part  is  fpotted  Irregularly  with  blaclu  This  kind  girows 
to  the  weight  of  forty  or  forty-five  pounds. 

Thefe  fiflies  quit  the  deeps  of  the  lake  in  April,  and  go  up  the  Rhine  to  depofit  their 
fpawn.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fliores  form  wears  acrofs  the  river,  in  which  they  take 
them  in  their  paffage.  They  are  alfo  caught  in  nets.  The  fifliery  lalts  from  May  to 
September ;  the  fimennen  avcid  taking  any  on  the  return,  as  they  are  then  very  lean  and 
quite  exhaufted.  In  fpring  and  fummor  their  t]ei]\  is  of  a  fine  red,  and  very  delicate ; 
but,  after  they  have  fpawned,  it  turns  white,  and  becomes  very  indifferent.  They  feed 
on  fifti,  worms,  and  infeds,  and  are  particularly  deftrudive  to  the  graylings.  Their 
great  enemy  is  the  pike,  which  will  attack  an  illankin  four  times  as  large  as  itfelf.  For 
a  further  account,  the  reader  may  confult  the  elegant  Idhyologie  by  Mr.  Block,  vol.  iii. 
p.  155,  who  is  the  firil  naturalilt  that  has  given  a  fatisfadory  account  of  this  gigantic 
fpecies.  , 


LETTER  IV.— S/.  Galkn.— Canton  of  Appen%el, 

July  36. 

I  WRITE  to  you  from  the  niidfl  of  the  Alps,  under  the  fliade  of  a  grove  of  beeches, 
while  a  clear  ftreai;i  uf  w  r . . ,  tlowing  at  my  feet,  forms  a  natural  cafcade  down  the  rock. 
I  have  juft  made  :\  '•  "irty  meal  upon  fomc  bn-ad  and  cheefc  j  a  molt  delicious  repaft, 
after  walking  fix  n'       o'.  er  the  mountains  of  Appcnzel. 

We  this  day  quiitej  St.  Gallen,  and  walked  to  Appenzel.  The  country  is  fingularl" 
wild  and  romantic  ;  conf; ' :  of  a  continued  fcries  of  hills  ar.  J.  dales,  vallies  and  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  which  are  crowned  with  moft:  luxuriant  paftures.  I  could  not 
have  concoivtci  it  poi'fiblc,  without  having  been  an  cye-witnefs,  that  any  diftrid  within 
the  fame  coinpafs  could  have  exhibited  fo  numerous  a  population  ;  the  hills  and  vales 
being  thickly  Itrewed  with  hamlets,  fcattered  at  a  fmall  dillance  from  each  other.  The 
pidurefque  mountains,  the  forcfls,  the  currents  which  we  crofled,  over  bridges  refem- 
bling  thnfe  I  have  obfcrvi'd  in  fomc  of  the  beft  landfcapes,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fccncs,  and  divcrfificd  every  itcp  with  the  moft  pleafing  objeds.  After  having  repofed 
forafhort  time  in  this  delightful  fpot,  1  cannot  employ  myfelf  more  to  my  fatisfadion 
than  by  contiuuing  my  journal. 

In  my  laft  letter  I  took  my  leave  of  you  upon  the  lake  of  Conftance:  we  landed  at 
Rortiach,  a  fmall  burgh  in  the  dominidns  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  agreeably  fituated 
in  the  midlt  of  a  bay  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  rifing  hdl,  richly 
covered  with  wood  and  pafturagcs.  From  Roflihach  we  went  to  St.  Gallen,  the 
whole  territory  whereof  ilocs  not  exceed  a  n\ile  and  a  half  in  circumference  j  and  in- 
cluding the  town  contains  near  ei:^ht  thoufand  inhabitants.  Every  thing  was  alive ; 
all  pcrfons  wore  the  appearance  of  iiulu(try  and  adivity  j  exhibiting  a  ftriking  oppofi. 
don  to  Conftance,  which  we  had  juft  quitted*. 

The 

•  The  rubjcfll  of  llic  AbUot  of  St  GmI'ci)  amouiitfd  to  rot  lefs  than  90, ceo.     Hi's  Jomiiu.nn  c<)iii;)rifc(!, 

fitfl,    the  ancient  t<rrritory  of  ilic  .ibbcy   (  Allc  Latulfch.iir'fti)  ;   fecoiKUy,    the  lountry  of  'I'ml.chbiitgli. 

That  county  wai  piirchafcd  in  ntv,  by  Uliic  Abbot  of  Si   Gallrii,  from  vhf  lall  count,  who  ilird  wiihuut 

ilTuc  m»lc.      As  the  people  pofl'tlfcd  very  coiilidttablo  privlli{;ef,  and  the  Abbot  wai  dcliruv:g  uf  extending 

hi»  prcroL'fitive-,  frtoiiriu  difpiilcs  ?  ofe,  which  tiu.reafid  alter  the  refonnalioii,  when  part  of  the  inhahitanls 
1       _    1   .1  -   n.  .    (1  -   .    1    i.i_: 'I'l-.f.    cr. ,   i »..!..  - 1      .1.      \ii .  I- .    I 
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.„ .  _  Thcfc  I'ifpii'es  wcic  ftetiucfitly  rcMovcd  ;  ihr  Abbot  u.i')  f-.tppm  ted 

h\  the  Caiholic,  the  people  by  the  Protellaiif    iiinini  ;  and  in  1-09  a  civif  \»ar  broke  out  in  Svit/<  iland, 
wbijl  it  uluiUy  cuUcd  the  war  ut  ibc  Tuckii     ii,^,  und  wub  tctrninatcd  in  1711  by  ihe  pacification  uf.^raii. 
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The  Abbot  and  town  of  St.  Gallon  are  both  allies  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  each  en- 
joys  the  privilege  of  fending  deputies  to  the  general  diet.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen  is 
titular  prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  chofcn  by  the  feventy-two  Benedidines,  wlio 
compofe  this  chapter.  He  formerly  pofleffed  the  fovereignty  of  the  town,  but  the  in- 
habitants fhook  off  his  authority,  and  became  independent :  the  various  difputes  which 
fmce  that  period  have  arifen  between  the  two  rival  parties,  have  been  compromifed  by  the 
interpontion  of  the  Swifs  cantons.  The  town  is  entirely  ProtePiant,  and  its  government 
arirto-democr;  tical  ;  the  fubjefts  of  the  Abbot  (whofe  territory  is  very  extenfive)  are 
moftly  Catholics.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  abbey  in  which  the  prince  refidcs  is  fitu- 
ated  clofe  tc  the  town,  and  in  the  midft  of  its  territory ;  as  the  town  is  alfo  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  the  pofleffions  of  the  prince. 

The  town  owes  its  flourifliing  ftatc  to  the  uncommon  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  a  very  extcnfive  commerce,  ariilng  chiefly  from  manufaftures  of  linen,  muflin,  and 
embroidery.  In  a  place  ib  entirely  commercial,  I  was  aftoniflied  to  find  the  arts  and 
fciences  cultivated,  and  literature  in  high  efleem.  In  the  library  there  are  thirteen 
volumes  in  folio,  containing  manufcript  letters  of  the  firft  German  and  Swifs  reformers. 
Luiher  ends  a  letter  to  Melanfthon  as  follows  : 

rejlis  eram  v'lvut,  morlent  ero  mors  tua,  Papa. 

Thefe  letters  would  probably  throw  much  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  abbey  is  very  numerous  and  well  arranged  ;  and,  among 
a  number  of  monkiih  manufcripts,  contains  feveral  of  the  claflic  writers,  which  engaged 
my  chief  attention.  To  this  library  we  owe  Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  Quintilian,  copies  of  which  were  found  in  1413  ;  it  was  formerly  very 
rich  in  curious  manufcripts,  but  feveral  being  borrowed  during  the  council  of  Conftance 
by  the  cardinals  and  bifliops,  were  never  returned. 

The  tranfition  from  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen  to  the  canton  of  Appenzel  will  not  ap- 
pear abrupt,  as  Appenzel  once  belonged  to  the  abbot :  the  inhabitants,  however,  being 
loaded  wirii  exorbitant  and  oppreflive  taxes,  revolted  in  1400,  and  maintained  their  in- 
dependence with  the  defperate  courage  of  a  fpirited  people,  who  fight  for  their  liberties. 
In  1452  they  entered  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Swifs  re- 
publics, and  in  1 5 1 3  were  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  confederacy  :  they  hold  the  lafl 
rank  among  the  thirteen  cantons. 

Before  the  reformation  the  whole  canton  was  under  one  government ;  but  fince  that 
period,  part  of  the  inhabitants  having  embraced  the  Protellant  religion,  and  the  other 
part  continuing  Catholics,  violent  dil'putes  vere  kindled  between  them,  which,  after 
much  conteft,  were  at  length  compromifed.     By  an  agreement  in  1597,  the  canton  was 
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In  1718  the  confiilution  of  the  Tockeiiburg  was  fettled,  in  which  the  prerogativca  of  the  Abbot  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  tlie  people  were  precifely  afteriaiiied.  Still,  liow«ver,  the  oppollte  pretentions  of  the  Abbot  and  the 
people  produced  occafional  difputes,  and  in  the  effcrvelceuce  of  the  revolution  the  inhabitants  vied  with  the 
IJafiliaiis,  and  the  borderers  of  the  lake  of  '/.uric,  in  their  early  demands  of  emancipation.  They  rofe  in 
January,  paid  the  fum  «)f  14,500  florins,  the  oriffinal  purchafc  money,  to  the  baililT,  drove  him  from  the 
country,  planted  trees  of  liberty  in  different  parts  of  the  d!(lric>,  and  even  in  the  midll  of  the  abbey.  On 
'he  31ft  January  the  Prince  Abbot  quilted  -St.  Gallen,  and  look  refnge  in  the  Brifgau. 

In  the  new  divifiuns  uf  Swif/.erhud,  the  dominions  of  the  .Abbot  and  the  town  of  6t.  Gallen  are  compiifcd 
in  the  canton  of  ^entii;,  of  which  St.  Gallen  is  tbecapitah 

I  he  people  foon  found  the  difference  between  their  new  and  ancient  rulers  ;  for  in  the  month  of  May 
they  were  fo  dillwisfied  with  their  government,  that  the  trench  were  obliged  to  fend  troops  into  the  country 
tu  quell  an  infurredion, 
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divided  info  two  potion?,  Rhcdcs  Exterior,  and  Rhadcs  Interior ;  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
lliL"  fonnor  fhould  be  ;\ppropn;ued  to  the  Protcflaius,  and  th(.'  latter  to  the  Catliolics. 
Accordingly  the  two  panics  feparated,  and  formed  two  republics;  t'nir  (fovei trnc.it, 
■pi. lice,  and  finances,  being  ttHally  independent  of  each  other.  I'^ach  dillrid  fen Js  a  de- 
puty to  the  general  diet  ;  the  wIk  is;  canton  how.'ver  has  but  one  vote,  and  loiis  its 
iutlVage  if  the  two  parties  are  not  unanimoi^s.  In  both  divifions  the  foverei^n  power  is 
veiled  in  the  people  at  larqe  ;  every  male  who  is  palt  fixtten  liaving  a  vote  in  their  ge- 
neral alfembly,  held  yearly  for  tlie  creation  of  their  iiia^illrat^s  ;ind  the  purpofesof  le- 
giflation,  and  dch  voti.r  is  oldiged  to  appear  armed  on  that  particul.\r  occifion.  The 
Landamman  is  the  lirll  ma^^iilrate;  in  each  diiirict  there  are  two,  who  adminiller  the 
elljce  ahernately,  and  are  confirmed  yearly.  'Ihey  have  each  a  c^)uncii,  which  po.K'lTes 
jurifdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  c;iufes,  l\is  the  care  of  tlie  police,  the  management  of 
the  finances,  and  the  general  adminiflration  of  allairs.  The  Landamman  regent  presides  ; 
and  the  other,  during  the  year  in  which  he  is  out  of  office,  is  bann^rit,  or  chief  of  the 
militia. 

Ihc  Rhodes  Exterior  is  much  larger,  and  more  pcopltd  in  proportion  tlian  the  Interior^ 
and  the  Proteliants  are  in  general  more  commercial  and  indulLrious  than  th  ■  Cathohcs. 
1'he  Proteliants  arcfuppolcd  to  amount  to  thirty-fcven  thoulimd  ;  i!;e  Caih"lics  to  twelve 
thoufand  :  an  extraordinar)'  number  in  fo  fmall  a  canton,  entirely  mountainous,  and  of 
which  a  great  part  cojifills  of  barren  and  inaccelFible  rocks.  But  the  indullry  of  the 
inhabitants  amply  compenfatcs  for  any  difadvanta^^es  of  foil :  for,  the  people  are  frugal 
and  laborious  ;  their  property  is  fecurcd,  and  they  are  exempted  from  all  burdenfomc 
and  arbitrary  taxes.  Thefe  circumllances,  joined  to  the  ri^ht  of  partaking  of  the  Kgif- 
lation,  and  of  electing  their  magillrates,  infpin-  them  with  fueh  animated  fentiinents  of 
their  own  importance  and  ujdependence,  as  excite  the  moil  aci^ive  and  vigorous  indu.'lry, 
and  thofe  neceflaries  to  which  this  indudry  is  not  fuflicient,  are  idnmdantly  fupplied  by 
their  neighbours,  in  exchange  for  manufactures  and  other  articles  of  dointltic  com- 
merce. The  chief  part  of  the  habitable  country  confids  of  rich  pallures,  and  of  courfe 
their  principal  exports  are  cattje  and  hides,  together  with  choefe  and  butter.  'I'heir 
manufadures  a''e  coarfe  cr.llicots  and  muilins  in  great  quantities,  which  are  entirely  ntade 
in  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cotton  is  fpun  with  the  common  wheel.  The 
web  is  bleacheil  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  be  prir.tcd  in  the  neisjhbourhood  of 
Neuchatcl.  The  grcati-lt  bleachtry  I  faw  in  the  Alps  was  near  Aj  pcnzel,  which  ex- 
tended over  three  or  four  acres  of  ground.  Part  ot  the  river  Sitleris  diverted  to  tura 
the  mill,  which  is  of  the  fimpLil  condruclion.  A  large  wheel  on  the  outfide  works 
a  long  cylinder  within,  on  wiucli  are  fixed  a  number  of  cogs  to  raife  the  hanniK  rs 
which  beat  the  webs.  In  the  lame  place  are  the  boikrs  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
builnefs. 

The  only  nulls  for  fpinning  the  cottons  by  water  which  I  obferved  in  Switzerland, 
w»  re  near  Neuchatel  and  Genc\'a  ;  but  greatly  inferior  in  fize  and  ingenuity  of  ma- 
chintry  to  thi  f-  ot  England. 

i  \\k  flourilhii>g  Hate  of  the  cotton  manufactory  has  rendered  many  pcrfons  in  tlic 
Proredant  Jidricts  cafy  in  their  circumdances,  and  even  wealthy  ;  if  wealth  is  eUiniated 
from  the  general  (late  of  the  natives,  and  not  from  the  comparative  view  of  didant  and 
greater  opuh nee  in  large  conmurcial  cities.  'I'he  villages  of  Trogen  and  Undevil 
aunoiince,  by  their  fiiperior  neatm T;;,  the  well-being  of  their  inhabitants. 

This  canton  contains  no  inelt>lcd  towns,  but  only  two  or  three  open  burghs,  of  which 
Appenzel  is  the  Lrgfd  i  i  the  Catholic,  Trogen,  Undevil,  and  ILrifau  in  the  Protellant 
dilliicl,  and  a  few  viliavj-s;    indeed  the  whole  country,  except  atnongll  the  barren 
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rncks,  is  almon;  n  continued  village,  being  thickly  covered  with  cxcoMent  cottages.  Each 
cottage  has  its  little  territory,  or  a  field  or  two  of  fiii'^  pafture  ground,  whicli  are  fre- 
quently fkirted  with  trees.  The  mountains  are  for  the  molt  part  beautifully  wooded  ; 
and  the  canton  is  fupplied  with  wajer  in  fuch  exuberance,  that  we  could  hardly  walk 
two  hundred  paces  without  feeing  a  fpiing  bubble  from  the  ground,  or  a  torreiu  rulh 
down  the  fides  of  a  rock. 

In  our  way  to  Appen/.el  we  entered  fcveral  houfes,  which  were  all  built  of  wood  ; 
ncatncfs  ?.nd  convenience  being  th  .  j  incip;d  objeft  of  the  owners  :  fuch  a  remarkable 
cleanlincfs  prevailed  throughout,  as  ..r  rdod  a  moii  fl  iking  proof  of  the  general  atten- 
tion which  the  people  pa  to  that  eflential  article.  A  continued  chain  of  ihefe  cuhiva- 
tcd  mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  thickly  fludiied  with  hamlets,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  placed  by  the  genius  of  taPie  in  the  very  fpots  w  here  they  would  form 
the  mofl  (Iriking  cflect,  exhibit  a  feries  of  landfcapcs  inexprefllbly  pleafing  :  it  feemcd 
as  if  they  belonged  to  independent  clans  ;  independent  but  focial,  uniting  for  the  great 
purpofes  of  legiflation,  and  for  the  general  prefervtion  nf  their  liberties. 

Among  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  original  i.  .iplicity  of  the  pafloral  life  is 
flill  prcfervcd  ;  and  I  faw^  fcveral  venerable  figures  with  long  beards,  that  rcfenibled 
the  piiSiiires  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  The  natives  of  this  canton,  in  common  with 
tho  inhabitants  of  demo-racies,  poiTefs  a  natu'  .il  fr.,  .knefs,  and  peculiar  tone  of  equality, 
V'hich  arife  from  conlciournel's  of  their  own  independence.  They  alfo  difplay  a  fund 
of  original  humc  ;.  and  are  remarkable  for  great  qui  irnefs  of  repartee,  and  rude  failles 
of  wit,  which  render  their  converfntion  extremely  atriceable  and  intercfting. 

In  our  jvay  to  Appenzel  we  pafled  through  TufTen,  the  birth-place  of  Ulric  Gruben- 
man,  whom  I  mci  tioned  in  a  former  letter  *  :  he  has  been  dead  fome  years,  but  his 
abilities  and  his  ikill  in  pradical  ju-chitedure  are,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  hereditary 
in  his  family.  We  enquired  for  one  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  either  his  brother  or 
his  nephew,  whom  we  found  at  the  alchoufe.  He  is  a  heavy,  coarfe-looking  man, 
dreffed  like  a  common  peafant,  has  a  quick  and  penctiating  eye,  and  great  readinefs  of 
converfation.  We  told  him  that  we  were  EngtiliimeT^,  who  were  making  the  tour  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  that  we  could  not  pafs  through  Tufl'en  without  defiring  to  fee  a  man 
who  was  fo  nmch  celebrated  for  his  (kill  in  architedure.  He  ftruck  his  breaft,  and  re- 
plied in  German,  "  Here  you  fee  but  a  boor."  Upon  our  talking  with  him  about  the 
bridge  of  Schaflhaufen,  in  the  building  of  which  he  ^v^s  employed,  he  afl'ured  us,  that 
it  does  not  relt  upon  the  middle  pier,  but  is  in  reah  •  .  firigle  arch.  Near  Appenzel 
we  obferved  an  old  man  with  venerable  white  hair  i.iTiging  over  his  fhoulders,  who 
looked  like  a  fubflantial  farmer  :  he  enquired  with  a  'one  of  authority,  but  with  pcrfeft 
civility,  who  \ve  were,  and,  upon  our  alking  the  fame  queflion  refpedling  himfelf,  our 
guide  informed  us,  that  he  was  the  Landamman,  or  chief  of  the  republic.  Happy  peo- 
ple, the  nature  of  whole  country,  and  the  conflitution  of  whofe  governmeti^  both 
equally  oppofe  the  flrongeil  barrier  againit  the  iiitrodudion  of  luxury  ! 

Doctor  Girtanncr,  of  St.  Gallen,  found  in  great  abundance,  on  the  top  of  the  Appen- 
zel mount.iius,  the  Dralht  Pyrauvca  of  l.lnna;us,  not  mentioned  by  Haller,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  if  the  Swils  plants. 

Appenzel,  July  27.  '  Vour,  ?co. 
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LETTER  v.  — rWAjr  oft  be  Rlnuc—Thc  Lak  and  Town  ofWallmJladt, 

Salcfs.,  July  27. 
WE  are  this  moment  .  ••  vcd  ?t  the  village  of  S  .  s,  whore  wo  propof'o  pafling  the 
night :  while  lupper  is  preparing,  I  will  cont'-Vi'e  m^  journal.  We  could  procure  but 
three  horfcs  at  Appenzel,  and  as  one  of  tlicm  was  appropriated  to  the  baggage,  I  pre- 
ferred walking.  After  having  traverfcd  a  league  in  the  camon,  over  a  continued  range 
of  ifiountains,  enriched  with  beautiful  meadows,  and  doitcd  with  cottages,  I  reached  its 
boundary  ;  here  the  fcene  changed  into  a  wild  foroll  of  tirs  and  pines,  without  the  Icafl 
appearance  of  any  habitation.  The  road  is  fcarcely  more  than  three  feet  broad,  and  is 
either  paved  witli  large  uneven  pieces  of  rock,  or  formed  of  thick  ftak-vs  laid  clofely  to- 
gether ;  but  as  the  ground  is  in  many  parts  fofter  than  in  others,  thefe  llakcs  in  foiite 
places  fink  deeper,  and  form  a  fucce(Tion  of  uneven  fteps.  The  mountain  by  which  we 
dcfcended  into  the  plain  is  very  deep  ;  which  circumflance,  added  to  the  unevennefs  of 
the  flakes,"  makes  the  afcent  and  defcent  exceedingly  difficult  for  horfes.  I'hoie  who  arc 
pleafed  with  an  uniform  view,  may  continue  in  the  plain  ;  while  othe-3,  who  delight  in 
the  grand  and  the  fublime,  and  are  ftruck  with  the  wantonncfs  of  wild,  uncultivated  na- 
ture, will  prefer  this  road  to  the  fmootheft  turnpike  in  Grea  Britain. 

I  walked  flowly  on,  without  envying  my  companior  on  horfcback  ;  for  I  could  fit 
down  upon  ah  inviting  fpot,  climb  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  trace  a  torrent  by  its 
found.  I  dcfcended  at  length  into  the  Rheinwa/y  or  Valley  of  the  Rhine ;  the  mountains 
of  Tyrol,  which  yielded  neither  in  height  or  incragginefs  to  thofe  of  Appenzel,  rifing 
before  me.  And  here  I  found  a  remarkable  difference :  for  although  the  alcending 
and  defcending  was  a  work  of  fome  labour  ;  yet  the  variety  of  the  fccnes  had  given  me 
fpirits,  and  1  was  not  fenfible  of  the  lead  fatigue.  But  in  the  plain,  notwithitauding 
the  fccnery  was  ftill  beautiful  and  pifturefque,  I  faw  at  once  the  whole  way  ftretching 
before  me,  and  had  no  room  for  frefli  expeftati^  ■n^  ;  I  was  not  therefore  difpleafed  when 
I  arrived  at  Oberricde,  after  a  walk  of  about  tvcive  miles,  my  coat  flung  upon  my 
fhouldcr  like  a  peripatetic  by  profeflion.  H.  c  wt  procured  a  narrow  cart ;  in  which, 
the  roads  being  rough  and  Pony,  you  will  r  adiiy  Ik  iievc  we  were  not  much  at  our  eafc. 
The  evening  however  being  fine,  and  the  moou  i  xceedingly  bright,  our  journey  w.is 
not  altogether  difiigreeable ,  as  it  led  us  through  a  delightful  country  abounding  in 
vines,  fruit-trees,  flax,  and  pailurage. 

The  Rheinthal  is  a  bailliage  belonging  to  Appenzel  and  the  eight  ancient  cantons, 
which  alternately  appoint  a  baililf.  The  people  are  oi  both  religions,  but  the  Protc- 
flants  are  the  moll  numerous. 

*  Wal!e>if?jJt,  July  28. 

We  quitted  Salets  this  morning,  in  the  fame  cart  in  which  we  arrived,  and  it  would 
have  afforded  matter  of  fome  fpeculation  to  obferve  how  we  contrived  to  arrange  our- 
fclves,  our  ftrvants,  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  and  the  baggage,  in  fo  narrow  a  coin- 
pafs :  indeed  we  were  fo  wedged  in  that,  after  we  had  fixed  ourfelves  in  our  fevcral 
places,  it  was  almoft  impoflible  to  flir.  The  day  was  fultry,  the  road  bad,  and  the  cart 
went  barely  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  tin-  country  flill  continued  fo  pic- 
turefqueand  m  )untainous,and  our  attention  was  fo  entirely  engaged  with  thi  perpetual 
variety  of  objcds  prelented  to  our  view,  as  to  make  us  forget  the  inconveniences  of  our 
equipage,  and  the  exccfllvc  heat  of  the  weather.     From  Trivabach,  a  fniall  village  upon 
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hrr  Rhine,  we  walked  to  Sargans,  the  capital  of  a  bailHage  of  the  fame  name,  belonging 
iv  the  eight  ancient  cantons. 

Let  me  hero  remark,  that  in  Switzerland  there  are  two  forts  of  b;r''iageR  :  the  one 
confiUing  of  certain  dilhicl;;,  into  wlu>.h  ail  the  arillocratical  cantons  ^rc  divided ;  and 
over  thcfc  a  particular  officer,  tailed  a  bailiff,  is  appointed  by  government,  ti  which  he 
is  accountable  for  his  adminiftration  ;  the  other  fort  are  territories  beltynjr'r'^  to  two  or 
more  cf  them,  who  by  turns  appoint  a  bailiff.  This  oiliccr,  when  net  reftrained  bv  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  certain  .lidrids,  has  the  care  of  the  poL  e,  jurifdiOion  in  ci\i  and 
criminl  cauil  wiwi  lume  limftations,  and  enjoys  a  Itated  revenue  ariling  in  di;  _rent 
places  f;om  ccri  lin  duties  and  taxes.  In  cafe  of  exadion  or  lual-adminiflration,  an  ap- 
peal always  lies  from  tl  <"  bailifl'to  the  cantons,  to  which  the  baiiliage  belongs  ;  and  the 
place,  the  time,  and  thi:  members  who  recei\  the  appc-d,  are  regulated  with  theutmofl: 
exadncfs.     With  rcfpc^t  to  this  of  Sargans,  ain:  th  rs  belonging  to  the  eight  an- 

cient cantons  conjoir.tly  ;  at  the  conclufion  of  the  g  ui  held  annually  at  Frauen- 

ficld  inThurgau,  the  deputies  of  th'  T   cantons  r'^folv  ves  into  a  lyndicate,  exa- 

mine the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues  as  deli\  ^  bailiffs  of  the  rcfpedlive  dif- 

trifts,  and  ret  ive  and  judge  all  appeals;  in  fonie      .  "ly  :  but  in  the  more  'ui- 

portant  caufes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  aflembly  to  the  fu  ribunul  of  each  canton. 

We  arrived  late  at  Walienltadt,  a  town  incorpviratei  mi  ■  the  baiiliage  of  Sargans, 
but  enjoying  fcveral  (^iUnct  privileges  ;  it  derives  its  exiftence  from  the  paflage  of  the 
merchandife  tranlported  from  Germany  through  the  Grifons  to  Italy.  This  communi- 
cation occafions  the  frequent  relort  of  Italian  merclnnts  ;  and  that  language  is  rnder- 
flood  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Our  landlord  fpeaks  Italian,  and  has  been  very  accu- 
rate in  his  anfv  crs  to  my  queftions  relating  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  its  dopendanec  upon  the  bailiff,  and  its  privileges.  Nor  is  this  a  mat- 
ier  of  wonder:  for  the  innkecpfTs  in  Switzerland  arc  mollly  burghers,  and  are  fre- 
quently members  of  the  fovercign  council  ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  govern- 
ments, the  Swifs  in  general  are  well  informed  of  their  particular  conditutions.  I  have 
alfo  held  a  long  converration  with  a  native  of  Glarus,  who  has  funiilhed  me  with 
much  information  in  relation  to  that  canton,  which  we  purpofe  vifiting  to-morrow. 

Wefen,  July  29* 
The  lake  of  Wallenfladt,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  is  entirely 
bounded  by  high  mountains,  except  to  the  eafl  and  vvefi.  From  this  fituation  a  breeze 
generally  blows  from  thofe  two  quarters,  beginning  at  break  of  day,  and  continuing  for 
ibme  hours  ;  then  changes  from  weft  to  call  till  iun-fet :  ihis  breeze  is  very  convenient 
for  the  tranfportation  uf  the  merchandife.  Sometimes,  however,  a  violent  north  wind, 
ruflies  down  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  navigation  dangerous.  We  were 
allured  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  watermen  who  rowed  us  from  Willenf\adt  to  this 
place,  that  the  breeze  above  mentioned  was  generally  conftant:  but  we  cannot  alteft  it 
from  our  own  experience,  as  we  fet  out  this  morning  about  elj^ht,  and  the  wind  was 
dirccHy  contrary  the  whole  way,  blowing  from  well  to  eall.  Tiie  wc:ith.r,  it  is  true, 
vas  heavy,  overcafl,  and  rainy,  whiclj  might  cavife  perhaps  this  occafionai  variation. 

The  fcenery  of  tic  lake  is  uncommonly  wild  and  pi»^^.urefque,  and  .  tloiilsa  perpenial 
variety  of  beautiful  and  romantic  fcenes.  C)n  the  fide  of  Glarus,  the  mountains  which 
form  its  borders  arc  chiefly  cultivated  ;  enriched  vith  wood  or  fuie  meadows,  and  ftud- 
ded  with  cottages,  churches,  and  fmall  villages ;  the  Alps  of  Glarus  rifi.iu;  behind,  their 
tops  covered  with  fnow.  On  the  other  fide,  fiir  the  mofl;  part,  the  rocks  are  grotcfque, 
craggy,  inaccellible,  and  perpendicular:  but  here  and  there  a  few  cultivated  necks  of 
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land  are  formed  at  the  very  cJge  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  very  rocks,  ex. 
hibiting  a  beautiful  contralt  to  the  barrennefs  above  and  around  them.  Numberlefs 
waier  falls,  occafioried  by  the  mehing  of  the  fnows,  fall  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains 
from  a  very  confiderable  height,  and  with  an  almoft  inconceivable  variety ;  fome  feeming  to 
glide  gently  in  circular  direfbions ;  others  forming  vaft  torrents,  and  rufhing  into  the  lake 
with  noife  and  violence  ;  all  changing  their  form  and  their  pofition  as  we  approached  or 
■  receded  from  them.  The  lake  is  exceedingly  clear,'  deep,  and  cold,  and,  as  we  were 
informed,  is  never  frozen. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  place,  being  a  fmall  village  fituated  almod  upon 
the  point  where  the  Mat  ifTues  from  the  lake  of  Wallenftadt :  that  little  river  is  joined 
by  the  Linth,  and  both  united  fall,  under  the  nan.e  of  Limmat,  into  the  lake  of  Zuric. 

I  am,  &c. 
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r    -.r    LETTER  Yl-T/je  Canton  c/Glarus. 

■  V' ■■*/''■..■■  ■,      ..:!.^'\     ..  /k-  .'    ■:.\'M'^"--  ;v.'        G/arus,  July  2g. 

THE  canton  of  Glarus  was  formerlyjubjeft  to  the  abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Seckin- 
guen  in  Suabia  :  the  people,  however,  enjoyed  very  confiderable  privileges  and  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  under  the  adminiflration  of  a  major,  appointed  by  the 
abbefs,  but  chofen  among  the  inhabitants.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  I.  obtained  the  exclufive  adminiftration  of  juflice  ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  his  fon  Albert,  having  purchafed  the  mayoralty,  which  had  gradually 
become  hereditary,  re- united  in  his  perfon  the  whole  civil  and  judicial  authority.  Al- 
bert, and  his  immediate  defcendants  the  Dukes  of  Auftria,  opprefled  the  people,  and 
ruled  over  them  with  an  abfolute  fway.  In  1,350,  Schweitz,  affiiled  by  Zuric,  Lucerne, 
Urf,  and  Underwalden,  expelled  the  Auftrians  from  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  democracy.  Glarus  then  entered  info  a  perpetual  alliance  v'th  its  deliverers, 
and  was  received  into  the  Helvetic  confederacy  with  fome  reftridions,  which  were  not 
aboliflicd  until  1450.  At  that  time  It  was  the  fixth  canton,  but  is  now  the  lad  in  rank 
of  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  as  they  are  called  ;  being  fo  diliinguifhed,  becaufe,  from 
the  acccflion  of  Ztig  and  Bern  in  1352,  more  than  a  century  clapfed  before  a  new 
member  was  adniiued.  Thefe  ancient  cantons  have  alio  feveral  privileges  fuperior  to  the 
five  others;  the  latter  having  fubmitted  to  fome  particular  rellriftions,  upon  their  re- 
ception into  the  Htlvetic  league. 

I'he  people  of  Glarus  enjoyed  their  liberties  unmoleftcd  till  1388,  whon  the  Audrians 
made  an  irruption  into  the  canton,  with  a  force  fuflicient,  as  they  arrogantly  thought, 
totally  to  fubdue  it,  pillaging  the  country,  and  maflacring  the  inhabitants.  It  was  then 
that  three  hundred  jnd  fifty  troops  of  Glarus,  aflillcd  by  thirty  Switzers,  refilled  the 
whole  (Irength  of  the  Auflrian  army  :  the  former  were  ported  advantageoufly  upon  the 
mountains,  and  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thoufanJ,  at  a  village  called  Nivfels, 
In  this  fituation  the  Auftriaus  began  the  attack;  but  were  foon  compelled  to  retreat 
with  great  precipitation,  by  a  fliower  of  rtoncs  poured  upon  them  from  the  heights  :  in 
this  moment  of  confufion  the  inhabitants  ruQied  down  upon  the  enemy  with  redoubled 
fury,  they  broke  their  ranks,  and,  after  an  immenfe  daughter,  forced  the  remainder  to 
retire  from  the  canton.  Such  furprifing  vidories,  gained  by  a  handful  of  men  againft 
an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  in  number,  (inllances  of  which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
hillory  of  Switzerbiid,)  render  the  wonderful  combats  of  Manithon  and  Platxa,  'hen 
thcGrcfks  repulfod  the  numerous  hofts  of  the  whole  Perfian  empire  perfedly  credible. 
The  fame  love  of  independence,  the  fame  dread  of  llavery,  and  the  fame  attachment  to 

their 
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their  country,  animated  the  refpeftive  nations  to  the  fame  deeds  of  heroifm :  in  both 
inflances  viftory  was  followed  by  the  fame  glorious  confequences ;  for  the  Swifs,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks,owe  the  rife  and  prefervation  of  their  liberties  to  that  magnanimous 
and  determined  valour,  which  prefers  death  to  life  under  the  fervile  domination  of  an 
arbitrary  defpot.  The  people  ftill  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  this  vidory,  which  in- 
fured  their  independence,  and  I  faw  near  the  village  of  Naefels  feveral  ftoncs,  with  no 
other  infcription  than  138S;  an  infcription  which  no  more  requires  explanation  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  canton,  than  the  glorious  sera  of  1688  to  an  Enulifliman. 

In  thcfixteenth  century  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  this  canton,  but  not  ex- 
clufively  :  both  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the  two  feds  live  together  in  the  greateft 
harmony  ;  an  union  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  confider  the  fatal  quarrels  that 
_have  bt;en  kindled  in  Switzerland  on  account  of  religious  tenets,  and  that  in  Appenzel 
the  divifion  between  the  two  feds  is  dillindtly  marked  by  their  inhabiting  different  dif- 
trids,  and  living  under  feparate  governments.  In  feveral  parts  of  this  canton,  the  Pro- 
tellants  and  Catholics  fucccllively  perform  fervice  in  the  fame  church  ;  and  all  the  offices 
of  ftate  are  amicably  adminillered  by  the  two  parties.  During  the  prefe'nt  and  preced- 
ing century,  the  Protellants  have  increafed  confiderably  in  number;  and  their  induftry^ 
in  every  branch  of  commerce,  is  greatly  fuperior ;  an  evident  proof  how  much  the  te- 
nets of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  fetters  the  genius,  and  deprefs  the  powers  of  exertion. 

The  government  ij  entirely  democratical :  every  perfon  at  the  age  of  fixteen  has  a 
vote  in  the  Landfgemeind,  or  general  afftmbly,  which  is  annually  held  in  an  open  plain. 
This  affembly  ratifies  new  laws,  lays  contributions,  enters  into  alliances,  declares  war, 
and  makes  peace.  The  Landamman  is  the  chief  of  the  republic,  and  is  chofen  alter- 
nately from  the  two  feds ;  w  ith  this  difference,  that  the  Protejimt  remains  three  years 
in  office,  the  Catholic  only  two.  The  manner  of  eledion  is  as  follows  :  five  candidates 
chofen  by  the  people  draw  lots  for  the  charge.  The  other  great  officers  of  ftate,  and 
the  bailiffs,  are  taken  alfo  by  lot  from  a  certain  number  of  candidates  propofed  by  the 
-  people.  The  executive  power  is  vefted  in  the  council  of  regency,  compofed  of  forty- 
eight  Protellants,  and  fifteen  Catholics :  each  fed  has  its  particular  court  of  juftice  j- 
and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  all  law-fuits  between  two  perfons  of  different  religions,  the  per- 
fon having  the  calling  voice  among  the  five  or  nine  judges,  who  are  to  determine  the 
caufe,  fliouid  be  of  the  fame  religion  as  the  defendant.    ' 

J  Cattle,  cheefe,  and  butter,  conliitute  the  principal  commerce  of  the  canton.  "The 
cattle  are  fed  in  fummer  upon  the  Alps  :  it  is  computed  that  ten  thoufand  head  of  large 
cattle,  and  four  thoufand  (heep,  are  padured  during  that  feafon  upon  the  mountains  be- 
longing to  the  canton.     The  inhabitants  alfo  manufadure  linen  and  muffins. 

Among  the  exports  a  confiderable  article  is  Hate,  with  which  the  canton  abounds. 
The  principal  quarry  is  in  the  valley  of  Sernft,  where  large  flates  are  dug  up  that  ferve 
for  tables.  Thefe  quarries,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  David  Pennant,  once  furnifhed 
Great  Britain  with  flates  for  writing,  or  accomptants'  flates;  but  this  trade  is  entirely 
loft.  Of  laie  they  have  been  prepared  from  the  great  flate  quarries  in  Caernarvonffiire, 
the  property  of  Lord  Penryn,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  bids  fair  to  extend  this  article  of 
commerce  over  moft  part  of  Europe. 

•  Jttly  30. 

I  AM  juft  returned  to  Glarus,  after  having  made  an  cxcurfion  towards  the  extremity 

of  the  canton  :  it  is  entirely  enclofed  by  the  Alps,  except  towards  the  north  ;  and  there 

is  no  other  entrance  but  through  this  opening,  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Wallen- 

ftadt  and  the  mountains  feparating  this  canton  from  that  of  Schwcitz.    Paffcngers  in. 
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deed  may  in  fummer  traverfe  thefe  Alps  to  the  Grifons  on  one  fide,  and  to  UrI  on  the 
other ;  but  thefe  paths  are  in  winter  abfolutely  imprafticable.  At  the  entrance  above- 
mentioned  the  canton  reaches,  from  the  banks  of  the  Linth  to  the  fartheit  extremity  of 
its  Alps,  about  thirty  miles ;  forming  a  valley,  which  becomes  narrower  as  you  advance, 
and  is  fcarcely  more  than  a  mulket-lhot  in  breadth  at  the  burgh  of  Glarus.  It  after- 
wards opens  by  degrees,  and  about  a  league  from  the  laft-mentioned  burgh,  is  divided 
by  the  Freyberg  mountains :  at  the  point  of  this  divifion  the  two  rivers,  Linth  and 
Sernft,  unite. 

We  continued  through  the  largeft  of  thefe  vallies,  which,  though  very  narrow,  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous.  You  have  been  at  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire,  and  I  remember  your 
admiration  of  its  beautiful  and  romantic  fituation  :  the  fcenery  of  this  valley  is  of  the 
fame  caft,  but  infinitely  more  pifturefque,  more  wild,  more  varied,  and  more  fublime. 
The  Linth  is  much  broader  and  more  rapid  than  the  Derwent,  and  the  hillocks  of  the 
Peak  are  mere  mole-hills  to  the  Alps  of  Glarus.  Thefe  Itupendous  chains  of  rocks  are 
abfolutely  perpendicular,  approach  one  another  fo  near,  and  are  fo  high,  that  the  fun  may 
be  faid  to  fet,  even  in  fummer,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  On  each  fide  are  numbers  of 
thofe  water-falls  we  fo  much  admired  during  our  paflTage  over  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
fladt ;  one  in  particular  near  the  village  of  Ruti,  foamed  down  the  fieep  fides  of  a  moun- 
tain, from  the  midft  of  a  hanging  grove  of  trees.  I  was  fo  captivated  with  thefe  enchant- 
ing fcenes,  that  I  could  not  help  flopping  every  moment  to  admire  .them  :  our  guide,  not 
conceiving  it  poflible  that  thefe  delays  could  be  owing  to  any  other  caufe  than  the  lazi- 
nefs  of  my  horfe,  never  failed  to  ftrike  the  poor  bead,  and  continually  awakened  me  out 
of  my  rapturous  contemplations  ;  it  was  fome  time  before  I  could  make  him  compre- 
hend that  I  flopped  by  choice,  and  wifhed  to  continue  my  own  pace.  After  having 
rode  about  ten  miles,  we  quilted  our  horfes  and  walked.  Near  Leugelbach,  a  confi- 
derable  rivulet  is  formed  by  two  flreams  burfling  from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  after  a  few  paces  unite  and  fall  into  the  Linth  :  bcfide  thefe  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  feveral  fmaller  fprings,  and  numberlefs  little  fountains,  gufh  from  the 
rock.  The  clearnefs  of  the  dreams ;  their  rapidity  and  murmuring  found  j  the  trees 
'that  hang  over  the  point  from  whence  they  ifTue  ^  the  rude  rocks  above  ;  the  rich  mea- 
dows and  fcattered  hamleis ;  all  together  form  an  affemblage  of  the  mod  lively  and 
pleafing  objefls  that  ever  compofed  a  beautiful  landfcape. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  David  Pennant,  that  falmons  force  their  w?"-      n':ally  from 
the  fea  as  high  as  this  river,  to  depofit  their  fpawn.    Their  progref?  the  Rhine, 

and  out  of  that  noble  river  up  the  Aar,  and  through  the  lake  of  Zunc  t.uo  the  Linth, 
acourfe  of  many  hundred  miles.  They  are  taken  in  thefe  diflant  parts  in  September 
and  Odober,  and  about  the  fize  of  feventeen  or  twenty  pounds  weight. 

We  croffed  the  Linth  feveral  times,  which  rufhes  with  all  the  violence  of  a  torrent, 
and  came  at  length  to  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  where  the  valley  ended  :  on  our 
right  hand  a  fall  more  confiderable  than  any  we  had  yei  fe<*n,  tumbling  perpendicularly 
over  a  bare  rock  in  a  large  body  of  water  ;  the  Alps  on  each  fide  crowned  with  inac- 
cefTible  forefls,  and  covered  with  everlafling  fnow ;  before  us  a  pyramidical  mountain, 
bare  and  craggy  ;  and  the  glaciers  of  Glarus  clofing  the  view.  Here  the  valley  and 
the  habitable  part  of  the  canton  terminate.  We  then  quitted  the  plain,  and  afcending 
through  a  wild  foreft  of  beech  and  pines,  continued  more  than  an  hour  mounting  a 
very  llecp  and  rugged  path,  till  we  came  to  the  Panten-Bruck,  a  bridge  over  the  cata- 
ra^  that  forms  the  Linth,  which  is  here  called,  the  Sand>Bach  :  it  roars  from  the  glacier 
down  the  flcep  mountain  in  one  unbroken  fall,  and,  a  little  way  before  its  arrival 
under  the  bridge,  works  itfelf  a  fubterraneous  pafTage  through  the  rock,  where  it  is 
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loft  only  to  appear  again  with  Increafed  violence  and.  precipitation.  The  bridge  is  a 
fingle  arch  of  ilone,  of  about  feventy  feet  in  length,  thrown  over  a  precipice  of  above 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  ferves  as  a  communication  with  the  upper  Alps,  and  is 
the  paflage  for  the  cattle  which  are  fed  there  during  the  fummer  months ;  on  the  other 
fide  fome  goats  came  jumping  around  us,  and  feemed  to  welcome  us  to  their  dreary 
habitations.  Thefe  mountains  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  rare  plants,  which 
made  me  resret,  that  I  had  not  purfued  my  botanical  (ludies.  As  I  leaned  upon  the ' 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  into  the  chafm  beneath,  my  head  almoft  turned 

giddy  with  the  height.  The  rock,  down  which  the  Sand-bach  drives,  is  compofed  of 
ate.  After  we  had  continued  fome  time  admiring  the  fublime  horror  of  the  fcenery, 
we  defcende''  '*'**  ^  the  valley,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  upon  fome  excellent  bread,  honey, 
butter,  ar  '  uu;,  which  a  neighbouring  cottage  fuppiied.  As  the  canton  almoft  en- 
tirely coi  <i(U  of  rich  meadows,  the  milk  and  butter  are  delicious,  and  the  honey  of 
thefe  mountainous  countries  is  mod  exquifite.  Nothing  delights  me  fo  much  as  the 
infide  of  a  Swifs  cottage :  all  thofe  I  have  hitherto  vifited,  convey  a  little  image  of  clean- 
liness, eafe,  and  fimplicity ;  and  muft  ftrongly  imprefs  upon  the  obferver  a  mod  pleaf- 
ing  conviction  of  the  plant's  happinefs. 

If  I  had  never  feen  thefe  little  democratical  ftates,  I  could  have  formed  no  idea  of 
the  general  equality  and  indiftindion  that  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  All  the 
houles,  like  thofe  of  Appenzel,  are  built  of  wood ;  large,  folid,  and  compad,  with 
great  penthoufe  roofs  that  hang  very  low,  and  extend  beyond  the  area  of  the  founda- 
tion. This  peculiar  flru£ture  is  of  ufe  tp  keep  off  the  fnow ;  and,  from  its  Hngu- 
larity,  accords  furprifingly  with  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  the  country.  The  houfes  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  m  the  principal  burghs,  are  of  the  fame  materials :  the  only 
difference  confifts  in  their  being  larger. 

The  police  is  well  regulated  throughout  Switzerland,  and  even  in  thefe  democratical 
ftates  liberty  does  not  often  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs ;  we  may  except,  perhaps, 
the  day  of  their  general  aflemblies,  when  it  is  impofllble  to  prevent  fome  degree  of 
confufion  in  a  meeting  where  there  is  fcarcely  any  diftindlion  of  perfons ;  and  where 
every  peafant  confiders  himfeif  as  equal  to  the  firft  magiftrate. 

Our  hoft  ':;  an  open-hearted,  honed  Swifs:  he  brings  his  pint  of  wine,  flts  down  to 
table  with  us,  and  chats  without  the  lead  ceremony.  There  is  a  certain  forwardnefs  of 
this  kind  which  is  infupportable,  when  it  apparently  is  the  effed  of  impertinent  curioflty, 
or  fawning  officioufnefs ;  but  the  prefent  indance  of  frank  familiarity,  aridng  from  a 
mind  conlcious  of  its  natural  equality,  and  unconftrained  by  arbitrary  didindions,  is 
highly  pleating ;  as  the  finjple  oemeanour  of  unfophidicated  nature  is  far  preferable  to 
the  falfe  refinements  of  artificial  manners.    lam,  &c.  .      ^    . 
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LETTER  WlL—T/je  Abbey  of  EinftdUn.-^Rapperfchwyl. ' 

Einftdl'm^  July  ^l, 
'  WE  could  not  pafs  through  this  part  of  the  country,  without  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Einfidlin,  and  paying  our  refpeCls  to  this  celebrated  flirine :  an  objed  of  much 
devotion  among  the  Catholics.  Einfidlin,  or  Notre  Dame  dcs  Hertnites  is  a  rich  and 
magnificent  abbey  of  Benediftines  in  the  canton  of  Schewitz,  which  owes  its  celebrity 
to  the  miraculous  image,  as  it  is  called,  of  thej Virgin  Mary.  The  ridiculous  tales  they 
relate  of  the  origin  and  aggrandizement  of  this  abbey,  are  fo  many  melancholy  indances 
of  the  credulity  of  the  darker  ages :  that  they  arc  dill  believed  in  the  prefent  enlightened 
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century,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  liabitual  prejudice ;  and  at  the  fame  tfme 
proves,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  human  mind  to  fliake  off  thofe  fuperftitious  errors, 
which  it  has  early  imbibed  under  the  name  of  religion. 

In  the  ninth  century  a  certain  hermit  called  Meinrad,  was  the  firft  who  retired  to  this 
place,  where  he  built  a  chapel,  and  was  aflaffiuated  by  robbers,  i  But  fhall  I  tell  you, 
or  (what  is  more  to  the  purpofe)  will  you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you,  that  this  murder 
was  difcovered  by  two  crows,  who  followed  the  aflaffins  to  Zuric,  where  they  were 
feized  and  executed  ?  Soon  after,  the  de<id  body  of  St.  Meinrad  of  courfe  works  mi> 
racles ;  and  all  the  world  pilgrimifes  to  his  bones.  The  fantlity  of  this  place  being 
thus  edablifhed,  fome  one  (for  whether  it  were  St.  Benno  or  St.  Eberhard,  or  what 
other  faint  I  cannot  precifely  determine,)  con(lru£ted  another  chapel,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  abbey ;  having  bequeathed  for  that 
purpofe  his  whole  fortune :  and  the  pious  fund  was  foon  confiderably  augmented  by 
fubfequent  donations.  Shall  I  tell  you  alfo,  that  in  9^)8,  Conrad,  bilhop  ofConflance, 
as  he  was  going  to  confecrate  the  chapel,  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  aflfuring  him,  that 
God  himfelf  had  confecrated  it  ?  Whatever  was  its  origin,  and  whoever  was  its 
founder,  crouds  of  pilgrims  refort  hither  from  all  quarters  to  adore  the  Virgin,  and  to 
prefent  their  offerings :  and  it  is  computed,  that  upon  the  molt  moderate  calculation, 
their  number  amounts  yearly  to  100,000.  The  circumjacent  country  was  formerly  a 
continued  forefl,  which  fince  the  eredion  of  the  abbey  has  been  gradually  converted 
into  rich  paffures  and  beautiful  meadows :  and  this  is  a  miracle  which  the  Virgin,  in  a 
certain  fenfe,  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  performed. 

jit/gt4/i  J, 
I  have  juft  been  vifiting  tho  abbey,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  her  immenfe  trea- 
fures.  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building,  but  exhibits  a 
remarkable  fpedmen  of  falfe  taffe,  being  loaded  with  bad  paintings,  and  fuperfluous 
ornaments.  In  the  aifle  not  far  from  the  entrance,  is  a  fmall  and  elegant  marble  chapel  of 
the  Corinthian  order :  this  is  the  celebrated  (hrine  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  pilgrims 
refort.    On  the  outfide  an  angel  fupports  the  following  infcription : 

Hie  e/l  plena  rtmijio  pttcalprum  emmtim  a  eulfd  ttpeena. 

Over  the  door  is  a  plate  of  filver  with  five  holes,  into  which  I  faw  feveral  perfons 
thrufting  their  fingers,  and  praying  at  the  fame  time  with  great  fervour :  upon  inquiry 
I  found,  that  the  credulous  people  believed  thefe  holes  to  be  the  marks  of  God's  fingers. 
In  the  infide  of  this  chapel  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  vies  with  the  Lady  of  Lo- 
rctto  in  bcatdy  of  countenance ;  her  face,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child  fhe  holds  in  her 
arms,  being  black.  She  is  richly  apparelled,  and  changes  her  garment  every  week  ; 
her  wardrobe  confiding  of  fifty-two  different  fuits. 

The  riches  of  the  treafury  are  immenfe ;  containing  numberlefs  ofTcrings  of  gold, 
filver,  and  precious  Hones,  arranged  in  the  nioft  ridiculous  manner ;  fliulls  and  bones 
fumptuoufly  ornamented  ;  whole  fkeletons  of  faints  in  mafqueraJe,  and  ladies  with  ruf- 
fles, lly-caps,  and  fplendid  iipparel  as  if  dreifed  for  a  ball.  What  a  wretched  infult 
upon  poor  human  nature !  I  could  not  help  confidering  them  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
indignation,  as  the  offerings  of  ignorance  before  the  fnrine  of  bigotry  aud  fuptrllition. 
The  miracles  which  the  Virgin  has  wrought  in  this  country  are  infinite,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  numerous  figures  of  ears,  eyes,  legs,  arms,  heads,  Sec.  reprefentccl 
by  thofe,  who  fancied  thcmfelves  refpeftively  cured  m  thofe  feveral  members,  by  the 
power  of  this  wonder-working  imag^v 
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I  was  plaJ,  however,  to  find  in  the  niidft  of  this  fuperftitioua  trumpery,  a  good 
library,  which  contained  fome  fine  editions  of  the  clalEcs. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  confiderable  traffic  in  rofaries,  croffeSj  and  little  images ;  and 
there  are  rows  of  (hops,  where  nothing  is  to  be  purchafed  but  thefe  neceffary  appen- 
dages of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion :  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  There  is 
alfo  a  room  in  the  abbey,  where  the  fame  kind  of  merchandize  is  expofed  to  fale ;  and 
one  of  the  friars  attends  to  receive  your  money,  and  very  gravely  affures  you,  that 
the  feveral  articles  have  touched  the  facred  image.  Among  other  curiofities  of  this 
kind,  I  purchafed  twQ  ribbands,  for  two  pence  each,  with  the  following  infcription 
upon  them :  Ce  Ruban  entiery  eft  la  longueur  ;  jufqu*au  trait  eft  Vepaiffeur^  de  l' image 
de  Notre  Damedes  Hermites,  II  a  touchel* image  miroiluettfem 

This  abbey  is  very  rich,  and  has  confiderable  revenues  in  the  canton  of  Zuric. 
The  abbot,  who  is  titular  prince  of  the  German  empire,  is  elected  by  fixty  Benedic- 
tines, that  form  the  chapter*. 

As  I  walked  to  this  celebrated  convent,  I  found  the  whole  way  furniihed  virith  ftalls, 
provided  with  cakes,  whey,  and  other  refrefliments  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  then  on 
their  road.  I  faw  feveral  hundreds,  in  groups  of  different  numbers.  Some  confifted 
of  a  whole  parifli,  attended  by  their  fpiritual  paftor.  More  than  once  I  obferved  fome 
grievous  finner  driven  from  the  flock,  and  walking  at  a  didance  counting  his  beads, 
bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  doing  full  penance  for  his  crimes.  I  alfo  faw  feveral 
bevies  of  merry  damfels,  who  feemed  to  enjoy  the  pilgrimage  as  much  as  Welfh  laffes 
relifh  a  wake.  They  often  turned  into  the  little  chapels  which  lay  open  on  the  way, 
and  wantonly  fprinkled  each  other  with  holy  water. 

This  day's  journey  reminded  me  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  in  which  he  exaAly  defcribes 
thi^  pilgrimage,  in  his  account  of  that  to  the  (hrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury : 

From  erery  place  the  pious  ramblers  ilrayi 
But  mod  to  good  Einfidlin  bend  their  way  : 
There  at  the  martyr's  (hrine,  a  cure  they  find 
For  each  fick  bodyj*  aud  each  love-fick  mind. 

RapperfchwyU  Auguft  2. 
The  evening,  yefterday,  being  fine  and  cool,  I  walked  from  Einfidlin  to  this  place. 
After  we  had  afcended  about  three  miles,  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  opened  upon  us  at  once.  The  profpe£t  was  extenfive  and  beautiful : 
the  folemr  iliilnefs  of  the  evening,  the  calmnefs  of  the  lake,  and  the  tints  of  the  fetting 
fun,  which  glowed  around  the  horizon,  very  much  improved  its  charms.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  lake  the  moon  began  to  rife ;  and,  throwing  its  beams  acrofs  the  water, 
formed  another  fcene,  more  mild  ihdced,  but  not  lefs  afFeding.  We  then  crofTed  the 
bridge  of  Rapperfchwyl,  built  over  the  narrowed  part  of  the  lake:  it  meafured  near 
1700  paces.    The  town  is  pleolantly  fituated  upon  a  neck  of  land  or  promontory.    It 

*  On  the  2d  of  May  1798,  a  Freach  column,  under  the  command  of  General  Trefinet,  after  defeating 
the  Swifs  peafants  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  and  pillaging  and  burning  feveral  villages,  arrived 
at  Einfidlin.  They  found  the  abbey  deferted  by  all  the  monks  except  one,  and  ftrippcd  of  all  its  treafures. 
The  image  of  the  Virein  was  fent  to  Paris  a<i  a  companion  to  that  of  Loretto,  and  General  Schawembourg 
ordered  the  abbey  to  be  inllanily  demoliflied  in  his  prefence.     Planti,  p.  44,2. 

The  demolition  of  this  building  was  announced  to  the  new  Helvetic  diet  aflembled  at  Arau,  and  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  new  annals  of  Switzerland: 

<'  Citizen  Haas  informed  the  Aflembly,  that  General  Schawembourg  had  refolved  to  dellroy  the  con-> 
vent  of  Einfidlin,  and  to  prcferve  only  fuch  buildings  as  were  neceiTary  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture; 
that  no  vellige  of  that  den  of  fanaticiUn  and  fuperfticion  ihould  remain."    Monitiyr,  3  Prairial,  PAn  6. 
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formerly  threw  itrelf  under  the  prete£tion  of  Uri,  Schwettz,  Underwalden,  and  Glarus, 
with  a  referveofall  its  privileges:  butthefe  cantons,  (hamefuUv  opprefling  the  inhabi* 
tants,  and  encroaching  upon  their  liberties,  Zuric  and  Bern  took  pofleflion  of  the  town 
in  1712,  and  reftored  its  antient  immunities.  From  that  period  Rapperfchwyl  has 
continued  under  the  protection  of  Zuric,  Bern,  and  Glarus ;  the  latter  having  pre< 
ferved  its  right  by  its  neutrality.  By  this  treaty  the  town  having  recovered  its  former 
prerogatives,  the  inhabitants,  in  teftimony  of  thei/  gratitude,  placed  the  following  in- 
fcription  over  the  gates  Cj^ot/Vm  Tutoribtu  floret  libertas. 

This  fmall  republic  is  governed  by  a  great  and  little  council,  confiding  of  forty>eight 
members.  The  town  contains  two  hundred  burghers,  and  about  a  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, all  Catholics.  Its  territory  is  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  comprehends 
three  pariihes.     Yours,  &c.      •-.       -         --    ^    \  .^.. 


«.'  :t 


LETTER  VIII.— T<nf«  and  Canton  of  Zuric. 


Zuric f  Auguji  3, 
YESITRDAY  we  dined  luxurioufly  with  the  Capuchin  friars  at  Rapperfchwyl, 
who  feldom  treat  their  gueds  in  fo  fumptuous  a  manner.  It  was  one  of  their  great 
feaft-days ;  and  they  regaled  us  with  every  variety  of  iifli,  with  which  the  lake  and  the 
neighbouring  rivers  abound.  The  convent  flands  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
commands  an  agreeable  profpeft :  the  library  is  by  far  the  pleafanted  apartment,  though 
not  the  mod  frequented.  The  cells  of  the  monies  are  fmall,  and  yet  not  inconvenient  \ 
but  cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  conftitute  any  part  of  their  moral  or  religious  obfer- 
vances.  Indeed  the  very  habit  of  the  order  is  ill  calculated  for  that  purpofe,  as  they 
wear  no  (hirt  or  dockings,  and  are  clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  brown  drugget  robe,  which 
trails  upon  the  ground.  Strange  idea  of  fandity !  as  if  dirt  could  be  acceptable  to  the 
Deity.  I  reflefted  with  particular  fatisfa£tion,  that 'I  was  not  born  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  as  perhaps  the  cobnmands  of  a  parent,  a  fudden  difappoint- 
ment,  or  a  momentary  fit  of  enthufiafm,  might  have  fent  me  to  a  convent  of  Capu- 
chins, and  have  wedded  me  to  dirt  and  fuperdition  for  life. 

After  dinner  we  took  leave  of  our  hods,  and  departed  for  Zuric  by  water :  the 
lake  is  near  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  This  body  of  water  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  not  near  fo  large  as  that  of  Condance ;  but  the  borders  are  dudded 
more  thickly  with  villages  and  towns.  The  adjacent  country  is  finely  cultivated  and 
well  peopled ;  and  the  foutbem  part  of  the  lake  appears  bounded  with  the  high  dupen- 
dous  mountains  of  Scbewitz  and  Glarus:  the  fcenery  is  pidurefque,  lively,  and 
diverfiBed. 

Zuric  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
very  confiderable  privileges ;  which  were  acknowledged  and  augmented  by  I'everal  of 
his  fucceflbrs.  The  civil  war  between  the  magidrates  and  the  people,  in  1335,  nearly 
reduced  the  .city  to  ruins;  but  the  former  being  banilhed,  the  citizens,  in  IJ37,  eita- 
bliO)cd  a  new  form  of  government,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia. The  exiles,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  were  at  length  re>admitted ;  but, 
engaging  in  a  confpiracy  againd  the  citizens,  were  difcovered  and  put  to  death.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  execution,  the  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  took  up  arms ;  and  Zuric, 
after  having  incficdually  applied  for  aflldance  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwcitz,  and  Underwalden,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  their  confederacy.    This  event  happened  ia  the  year  1^51.    The  four  cantons 
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^eldcJ  the  pre-eminence  to  Zuric;  a  privilege  it  enjoys  at  prcfent;  being  the 
nrft  canton  in  rank,  aad  the  mod  confiderable  in  extent  both  of  territory  and  power 
next  to  Bern.  In  the  fame  year  Zuric  was  alTided  by  the  Four  cantons  againd  Albert 
Duke  of  Auflria,  vrho  befieged  the  town,  and  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs. 

Zuric  was  the  firft  town  in  Switzerland,  that  feparated  from  the  church  of  Rome; 
being  converted  by  the  arguments  of  Zuingle.  Of  all  the  reformers  (the,  mild  anU 
elegant  Melandlhon  alone  excepted,)  Zuingle  feems  to  merit  peculiar  efteem :  he  pof. 
fefied,  to  a  great  degree,  that  ipirit  of  mecknefs,  moderation,  and  charity,  which  arc 
the  chara£teriftics  oftrue  Chriftianity ;  and  amid  all  the  difputes  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  reformed  churches,  was  a  conftant  advocate  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  He 
was  perfectly  free  from  narrow  bigotry  which  makes  no  di(lin£lion  between  points  of 
the  mereft  indifference,  and  objefts  of  the  greateft  importance ;  as  from  overbearing 
pride,  which,  while  it  violently  condemns  the  opinions. of  others,  aflumes  infallibility 
with  refpeft  to  its  own.  In  a  word,  it  was  his  opinion,  that,  provided  Chriftians  agree 
in  the  mod  elTential  articles ;  they  ought  meekly  to  bear  with  any  difference  upon  fubjedls 
lefs  uncontrovertible,  and  which  do  not  influence  morals. 

Ulric  Zuingle  was  bornJan.  i  ,1484,  at  Wildhaufen,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Tockenburgh ; 
and,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  appointed  minider  of  Glarus.  Even  before  the 
publication  of  the  falc  of  indulgences  by  Leo  X.,  which  was  the  more  immediate  caufe 
of  the  reformation,  Zuingle  expofed  at  Glarus  feveral  fuperditions  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  gained  additional  credit,  by  preaching  at  Einfidlin  againd  vows,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  ofterings.  After  the  publication  of  the  fale  of  indulgences,  while  Luther 
tvas  undermining  the  fabric  of  papal  authority  in  Germany,  Zuingle  was  no  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  in  Switzerland.  By  his  zeal  and  intrepidity,  and  by  the  irrefidible  force  of 
truth,  he  gained  fo  many  converts  at  Zuric,  (where  he  had  been  invited  to  preach,) 
that  in  '1524  the  magidratcs  abolidied  the  mafs,  and  other  Catholic  ceremonies,  and 
introduced  the  reformed  religion.  Zuingle  had  taken  fuch  wife  precautions,  and  aQed 
with  fuch  extreme  moderation,  that  the  difputes  between  the  two  fe£ls  were  carriied 
on  with  more  temper  than  is  ufual  in  religious  controverdes.  The  change  which  had 
been  fome  time  in  agitation,  was  finally  determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices  in  the  fove** 
reign  council,  and  the  people  readily  and  cheerfully  obeyed  the  decidon  ot  their  magif« 
trates.  The  example  of  Zuric  was  foon  followed  by  Bern,  Schaffhaufen,  Bafle,  with 
part  ofGlarusandA  ppenzel ;  the  other  cantons  con  tin  uing  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancedors.  From  this  period  the  two  perfuadons  have  been  edabliflied  in  Switzerland ; 
but  that  harmony,  which  had  hithertofubdded  between  the  cantons,  has,beenoccadonally 
interrupted.  In  1531,  religious  deputes  broke  out  '  th  fo  much  violence  and  animodty, 
as  to  occafion  a  civil  war ;  m  which  the  Protedants  w<  re  defeated,  and  Zuingle  lod  hi& 
life,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  *.  Since  that  period 
two  other  religious  wars  have  been  kindled;  one  in  1656,  in  which  the  Catholica 
gained  the  advantage ;  and  the  other  in  1712,  when  the  Protedants  proved  vidtorious^ 
The  peace  of  Arau,  which  terminated  thefe  unhappy  difputes,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped', 
finally  compofcd  all  religious  animodties.  By  that  treaty,  which  may  be  conddered 
as  a  code  of  toleration  among  the  Swifs;  the  treatment  of  the  Protedants  and  Catho- 
hcs  in  the  common  bailliages  is  regulated.    The  drd  article  dipulates,  that  ia  all  the 

*  It  hat  brcn  urgtd  afraioll  Zu!ngl(,  as  a  proof  of  hia  perfcciiting^  principlfs,  that  he  was  perfonally 
engaged  in  thie  war  agaiiift  the  Catholics.  Tu  this  it  may  be  anfwcrcd,  that  he  liad  uki  every  argiv- 
sni'iit  in  hit  power  to  reconcile  the  contending  parlies;  that  he  even  openly  arraigned  the  impatient  anilt 
turbulent  seal  of  liis  ftllow-citizent ;  that  he  adlcd  in  obedience  tounc  uf  the  fundamcDtal  laws  of  the  re- 
f  tiblic ;  and  that  he  accompuied  the  army  by  the  exprcfe  command  vf  lUc  magilUatet. 
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provinces,  which  are  fubjeft  to  cantons  of  diflercnt  religion,  there  (liall  be  a  perfcft 
equality  between  the  two  fcfls,  and  that  they  (liall  both  enjoy  the  fame  privileges :  to 
which  IS  added  an  exprefs  prohibition  to  cacn  party,  not  to  ufe  any  terms  of  raillery 
or  contempt,  in  (peaking  of  their  refpeflive  modes  of  worfhip. 

The  canton  of^  Zuric  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  excellent  pafture.  The  propor- 
tion of  grain  to  the  other  produdions  of  the  earth,  will  appear  from  the  following 
calculation,  lliere  are  317,424!  acres  in  tillage,  14,466  in  vines,  94,553  in  meadows, 
42,549  in  pafturage,  and  103,778  in  forcft. 

As  fuflicient  corn  is  not  produced  for  the  interior  confumption,  the  deficiency  is 
chiefly  fupplied  from  Suabia ;  and,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  this  material  article,  a  pub> 
lie  granary  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  government.  The  grain  is  retailed  at  the 
common  price ;  but,  in  feafons  of  fcarcity,  is  fold  confiderably  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
purchafed  at  the  market.  The  good  effects  of  this  eftablifhment  appeared  at  the  dearth 
in  17^1  i  when,  on  account  of  the  dearneiis  of  corn,  a  pound  of  bread  was  fold  for 
ten  pence,  the  fame  quantity  was  delivered  by  government  fur  four  pence.  The  wine 
made  in  the  canton  forms  an  inconfiderable  objed  of  foreign  commerce ;  the  greateft 
part  being  confumed  in  the  country.  In  1779  were  exported  10,029  calks,  each  con- 
taining  180  bottles;  in  1780,  241568,  and  in  1781,  11,354. 


The  canton  contained,  in  1784,  174,572  fouls,  including  10,500  in  the  capital. 
This  large  population,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  canton,  is  owing  to  the  trade 
of  Zuric }  as  at  leaft  two«third8  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood  by  fpinning 
thread  and  filk,  and  makine  linen  for  the  manufactures  o(  the  town. 

The  foYereign  power  reudes  exclufively  in  the  burgcllcs  of  the  town,  confiHing  of 
about  two  thoufand. 

Here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  a  narrow  fpirit  of  policy  reigns  throughout  mod  of 
the  dates  in  Switzerland  ;  as  they  feldom  confer  the  burghcrfliip.  This  rule,  however, 
in  fome  of  the  republics,  is  lefs  fcrupuloufly  obferved  than  in  others ;  but  in  Zuric  a 
new  citizen  has  not  been  admitted  during  thefe  lail  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  re(lri£Ubns  which  have  been  gradually  laid  on  granting  the 
burgherfliip.  On  the  s6th  of  May,  1540,  the  Sovereign  Council  ilTued  a  decree,  im« 
porting  that  whofoever  was  defirous  of  becoming  a  citizen,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pro* 
duce  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour,  properly  witneflfed  and  figned,  and  bearing  the 
feal  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  place  in  which  he  formerly  refided ;  and  fliould,  before 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  burghers,  pay  ten  florins,  near  i/.,  if  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  double  that  fum  if  a  ilranger.  An  inhabitant  of  the  town  or  canton  was  taxed 
only  at  three  florins  for  his  admiflfion  -,  and  all  artifts  and  perfons  of  learning,  neceflfary 
orufefulto  the  ftate,  were  to  be  received  gratis.  In  1549,  it  was  enabled,  that  the 
burgherfliip  fliould  be  refufed  to  all  who  were  not  pofli'fled  of  confiderable  riches,  or 
who  did  not  introduce  new  arts  and  trades.  This  decree  was  repeatedly  confirmed  ; 
and,  in  1593,  it  was  added,  that  a  new  citizen  (hould  not  be  entitled  to  a  fliarein  the 
government  but  on  the  following  conditions :  If  an  inhabitant  of  the  canton,  he  mufl: 
have  refided  in  the  town  during  ten  years ;  U'  a  native  of  Switzerland,  twenty ;  if  a 
foreigner,  forty ;  and  he  mull  build  or  purchafe  a  houfe  within  the  walls  of  Zuric :  this 
laft  article  was  repealed  in  1 6 1 2.  In  1 597,  the  reception  of  new  citizens  was  fufpended 
for  the  firft  time,  but  only  for  two  years;  and  in  1610,  the  admiflion money  was 
augmented^  ,      ; 
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In  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  government  refufed  to  receive  into  the 
Sovereign  Council  the  noble  families  of  Orel,  Pefialuzz,  and  Muralt,  which,  in  1  ^eg 
and  1557,  had  quitted  Italy  and  fettled  at  Zuric:  thefe  families,  partly  on  account  of 
having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  partly  as  perfons  of  capacity  and  induftry, 
had  been  received  into  the  burgherfhip,  but  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  «  Iharo  ittf 
the  adminidration  of  aflairs.  This  exclufion,  again  confirmed  in  1 593,'  was  revoked 
in  1673,  in  favour  only  of  the  fiimily  of  Muralt,  which  exception  was  obtained  by  con- 
fiderable  largefles.  In  1 674,  the  family  of  Orel  offered  to  dilburfe  ten  thoufand  florins 
towards  the  expence  of  repairing  the  fortifications,  on  condition  of  being  rendered 
capable  of  eleftion  into  the  Sovereign  Council :  their  petition  was  then  refufed,  but 
generoufly  granted  in  1679,  without  the  fmalled  equivalent.  Finally,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1661,  the  Council  determined  to  make  no  more  burghers ;  which  refolutioa . 
has  been  invariably  followed. 

The  burghers,  befide  the  advantage  of  electing  their  magiflrat^,  and  of  afpiring  to 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  enjoy  the  fole  •  right  of  commerce ;  all  flrangers,  and 
even  fubjedls,  being  excluded  ironx  eitabliihing  iiumufadluresin  the  city,,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  canton. 

*  The  narrow  principle  of  commercial  monopoly,  which  confined  trade  to  the  burghers  of  Zuric,  tx^  ■ 
cited  a  fpirit  of  dilaifcdtion  among  the  fubjeds,  and  particularly  the  pppulutii  diftrids  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  who  overlooked  the  advautaijes  which  they  enjoyed  from  a  mild  and  equitable  government  in  this 
partial  grievance.  To  the  tt(e&.»  of  this  principle  may  be  attributed  the  feeble  conduct  of  this  canton  on 
the  aggrefiion  of  the  French.  The  magillratefl  forefaw  the  dcfignn  of  the  French  rulers  to  fubjugatc  Swit- 
zcrLnd,  and  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  Bern  in  defence  of  Helvetic  independence }  but  their  efforts 
were  defeated  by  the  oppofition  of  the  borderers  of  the  lake,  who  inttituted  committees  of  reform,  and  fent 
deputies  to  Paris.  Hence  all  the  propofals  of  government  to  fupply  the  contingent  of  men  for  the  reUef 
of  Bern,  were  anfweied  by  counter-propofals  to  reform  the  conltitution.  At  length  the  fupreme  council 
of  Zuric,  anxious  to  conciliate  their  fubjefls,  and  opprehenfiTe  of  the  progrcfs  of  the  French  arms,  made 
feme  concetSons,  which  only  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  new  demands.  At  each  order  iffued  by  goveroment 
for  a  general  arn\ament,  new  privileges  were  extorted,  until  the  fupreme  council  committed  the  charga  of 
new-modelling  the  Hate  to  a  conveniion  of  one  hundred  perfons  felefted  from  diiferent  ranks.  This  com- 
mittee drew  up  articles  of  a  new  conftitution,  which  were  ratified  by  the  councils  and  the  whole  body  of 
bisrghers  1  and  the  old  magiftracy  was  invelled  with  the  feeble  authority  of  a  provifianal  government. 

But  even  this  innovation  did  not  produco  the  defired  effe^l :  for  ."hen  the  magiilracy,  in  coojunftion 
with  the  convention,  attempted  to  call  forth  the  contingent  of  th<.  canton,  a  fmall  and  difpirited  number 
«beyed  the  fummous,  and  only  1500  men,  from  a  canton  whofe  population  amounted  to  170,000,  marched 
againft  the  French.  Thefe  troops  were  difpirited,  uncertain  how  to  a£t,  and,  diftrafted  by  the  waverinr 
counfels  of  Bern,  did  not  take  the  field  ;  but,  on  the  capitulation  of  Bern,  furrendercd,  at  Frintfberg,  to. 
a  body  of  French  troops :  two  companies  were  plundered ;  but  the  remainder  were  permiued  to  continue 
their  march  to  their  capital,  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

A  general  panic  now  fpread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zuric ;  reports  prevailed,  that  on  one  fide  a  corps 
of  French  were  preparing  to  invade  the  cantmi,  and  on  the  other  a  large  body  of  the  fubjedls  in  a  ftatc  of 
infurredlion  were  marching  againft  the  capital.  A  hafty  accommodation  was  arranged  between  the  two  par- 
tics  I  the  inhabitants  took  ^p  arms,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place. 

Fortunately  thefe  re;-ovl;( proved  to  be  fallaciuus  ;  ior  a  negociation  was  opened  with  the  infurgcnts,  who 
had  erefted  themfelves  into  an  aifembly  of  tin:  people,  with  central  and  provifional  committees;  and  after 
a  few  conferences  an  accommodation  was  eife  itcd.  A  g.irrifon  of  1000  militii  was  admitted  into  the  town  ; 
the  pruvilional  government  was  dilFolved  ;  a  national  affembly  convoked ;  the  magiftraies  dcpolited  their 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  free  and  fovcrcign  people  -,  a  new  pruvilional  regency  was  e(lablifhc4^  a  tree 
of  liberty  planted,  with  the  infcription,  "  The  bretheren  of  tlie  town  and  country  are  united ;"  and 
a  deputation,  with  the  peace-offering  of  the  new  conditution,  was  fent  to  the  French  generals,  to  implore 
the  proteftion  of  France,  and  to  itt^ueft  tliat  no  foreign  troops  miglil  enter  their  territories. 

The  French  general.)  accepted  the  tubmilliun  ol  Zunc,  but  inundated  the  canton  with  troops.  Further 
alterations  were  made  b]r  the  provifional  government  ;  and  on  the  2  ill  of  March  the  naticnat  alTcmbly  aci 
ceded  to  the  new  organization  of  the  Helvetic  conilitution. 

The 
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The  burghers  of  Zuric  arc  divided  into  thirteen  tribes;  one  of  which  is  called  Ctnf- 
txiffely  or  the  tribe  of  nobles,  although  at  prefent  not  abiblutely  confined  to  perfons  of 
that  dcfcription  :  it  enjoys  the  privilege  or  giving  eighteen  members  to  the  Sovereign 
Council,  and  fix  to  the  Senate,  whereas  each  of  the  other  tribes  only  fupply  twelve  to 
the  former,  and  fix  to  the  latter. 

The  logillative  authority  is  veiled  by  the  burghers  in  the  Sovereign  Council  of  two 
hundred ;  confiding,  however,  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  members  drawn  from  the 
thirteen  tribes,  and  comprifing  the  Senate  or  Little  Council.  This  •  Senate,  compofed 
of  fifty  members  including  the  two  burgomallers,  has  jurifdidion  in  all  caufes  civil  and 
criminal :  in  civil  cafes,  when  the  demand  is  of  a  certain  importance,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  council  of  two  hundred  :  but  in  criminal  afiairs,  their  fentence  is  final,  and,  when 
ODce  pafled,  there  is  no  reverfal  or  mitigation.  An  excellent  maxim !  provided  tho 
judges  are  cautious  and  circumfped,  and  the  laws  mild  :  for  there  is  no  greater  encou- 
ragement to  the  commiHion  of  crimes,  than  the  frequency  of  pardons.  Such  an  indi- 
tution,  however,  ought  neceflarily  to  exclude  feverity  of  punifliment ;  and  could  never 
be  admitted  in  a  (late,  where  by  the  letter  of  the  law  the  fame  punifliment  is  inflifted 
upon  a  flieep-ftealer  as  upon  a  parricide. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  republic,  as  in  mod  other  ftates  of  Switzerland, 
there  is  no  precife  code  of  criminal  law.  The  Caroline,  or  code  of  Charles  V.  is  odcn- 
iibly  followed ;  but  on  account  of  its  obfolete  ufages  and  extreme  feverity,  the  fen- 
tence  is  ultimately  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  magidrates.  For  notwithdanding  the 
mod  perfeA  integrity,  and  upright  intentions,  yet  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fup|X>fe,  that 
party,  friendfliip,  connexions,  and  family,  ihould  not  frequently  influence  the  judges 
and  occafion  partial  proceedings.  It  would  perhaps  well  become  the  wifdom  of  this 
enlightened  and  equitable  government  to  form  a  penal  code,  and  to  afcettain  with  pre. 
cifion  the  punifliment  for  each  offence.  The  example  of  fuch  a  republic  would  in 
time  be  followed  by  the  remaining  cantons  and  dates  of  Switzerland ;  and  poderity  would 
blefs  the  name  of  Zuric  for  having  occafioned  the  introdufUon  of  more  fettled  principles  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  Juftice.  Some  late  dccifions  have  rendered  this  arrangement 
more  obvioufly  neceflanr.  Several  perfons  difordered  in  their  underdandings  com- 
mitted fuicide ;  and,  although  the  drcumdances  of  the  crime  were  nearly  fimilar,  yet 
the  mod  oppofite  fentences  were  pronounced  on  thefe  occafions ;  fo  that  the  families 
of  thofe  to  whom  a  greater  degree  of  feverity  was  fliewn,  were  necelTarily  more  dif- 
treflcd  on  account  of  the  mildnefs  manifeded  to  the  others. 

Every  Judge  of  delicacy  and  honour  would  undoubtedly  experience  great  fatisfa£tion 
to  find  himfelf  reftrained  by  precife  laws  from  lidcning  to  folicitations  from  friends  and 
party,  and  from  being  biaifed  by  thofe  feelings,  of  which  it  is  almod  impoflible  to  be 
diveflcd. 

The  power  of  the  Senate,  confidcred  in  a  coUeftivc  capacity,  is  very  confiderable  t 
it  judges  finally  in  all  criminal  caufes,  has  the  care  of  the  police,  and  fupplies  the  prin- 
cipal magiftratcs.  But,  as  too  great  a  power  of  individuals  is  dangerous  in  a  republic, 
the  members  of  this  aflembly  are  liable  to  be  changed,  and  a  revifion  or  confirmation 
is  annually  made,  in  fome  indances  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  in  others  by  the  parti- 
cular tribes  to  which  the  fenators  belong.    This  annual  revifion  is  a  great  check  to  mal- 

•  FonnCTly  the  Senate  WM  feparated  into  ^wo  emial  «llvffioni,  which  alternately  adminlftcred  the 
office  daring  As  month*  \  and  allhoogh  thcfc  diviCons  Itill  continue,  yet  for  fame  time  pad  they  have  rc- 
yuitcd  and  a£led  together. 
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ailinliilftratlon,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  the  Senate  from  gaining  fo  great  an  in* 
(lui-ncL*  as  to  be  detnmontal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  A  burgher  is  qualified  to 
vote  at  twenty  ;  is  eligible  into  the  Sovereign  Council  at  thirty  ;  and  into  the  Senate  at 
thirty-five.  By  thefc  wife  regulations,  a  man  mud  have  formed  fomc  experience  in 
public  affairs,  before  he  is  capable  of  holding  an  important  charge.  The  revenues  of 
jt>ovcrinnent,  though  nut  exceeding65,ooo/.  per  ann.t  are  more  than  proportionate  to  the 
expenccs ;  which  are  regulated  with  the  ftrideft  occonomy.  The  ftate  is  not  only  with- 
out debts,  but  an  annual  faving  is  depofited  in  the  public  treafury,  for  a  refort  upon 
any  fuddcn  emergency.  From  this  fund  government  fupported  the  whole  expence 
of  the  war,  in  1712,  againll  the  Catholic  captons,  without  impofmg  any  additional 
tax. 

The  canton  of  Zuric  is  divided  into  didri^s  or  bailliages,  which  are  governed  by 
bailiis  nominated  by  the  Sovereign  Council.  Thefe  bailifs,  excepting  thofe  of  Kyburgh 
and  Groningen,  cannot  pafs  capital  fentence,  or  order  torture.  They  can  arrcd  and 
interrogate  the  delinquent,  and  punifh  fmall  mifdemeunors  by  whipping,  or  banifhment 
from  the  bailliage.  In  capital  cafes  they  examine,  make  oat  the  verbal  prucefs,  and 
lend  the  felon  to  Zuric  for  further  trial.  On  enquiring  into  the  (late  of  criminal  jurif- 
prudence,  I  learned  with  fatisfaf^ion,  that  the  torture  had  not  been  inflided  in  the 
capital  for  thefc  laft  nine  years ;  which  may  be  prefumed  to  be  a  prelude  to  its  total  abo- 
lition ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  whipping,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  torture,  is 
not  unfrequently  applied,  in  order  to  force  confeflion,  both  in  Zuric  and  in  the  bailHages  i 
an  abufc  of  juftice  repugnant  to  the  wifdom  of  fo  enlightened  a  government. 

The  city  of  Zuric  (lands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  1.1^;,  and  occupies  both 
fides  of  the  rapid  and  tranfparent  Limmat.  The  environs  are  extremely  delightful ; 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills  gradually  (loping  to  the  borders  of  the  water,  enricheid  with 
pallure  and  vines ;  dotted  with  innumerable  villas,  cottages,  and  hamlets ;  and  backed 
on  the  wed  by  the  Utliberg,  a  bold  and  gloomy  ridge  dretching  towards  the  Albis,  and 
that  chain  of  mountains  which  rifes  gradually  to  the  Alps. 

1  he  town  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  0I4  part,  furrounded  with  the  fame  ancient 
battlements  and  towers  which  cxided  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  fuburbs  which 
are  drengthened  by  fortifications  in  the  modem  dyle,  but  too  extenfive.  The  ditches, 
indead  of  being  filled  with  dagnant  water,  are  moftly  fupplicd  with  running  dreams. 
The  public  walk  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  lawn,  at  the  jundion  of  the  Limmat  and  the 
Sil,  an  impetuous  and  turbid  torrent,  which  defcendsfrom  the  mountains  of  Einfidlin: 
two  rows  of  lime-trees  planted  by  the  fide  of  the  Limmat,  and  following  its  ferpentine 
direction,  afford  an  agreeable  (liadc  in  the  heat  of  fummer.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
indudrious ;  and  carry  on  with  fuccefs  feveral  manufadures :  the  principal  are  thofe  of 
linens  and  cottons,  muflins,  and  filk  handkerchiefs.  The  manufadurers  do  not  in  ge- 
neral dwell  within  the  walls  -,  but  the  materials  are  iriodly  prepared,  and  the  work  is 
completed  in  the  adjacent  didrids.  For  this  reafou  Zuric  does  not  exhibit  the  activity' 
and  numbers  of  a  great  commercial  city.  The  environs,  on  the  cdhtrary,  are  fo  -ex- 
tremely populous,  that  perhaps  few  didriSs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  whofe 
population  fcarcely  exceeds  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  coptain  within  fo  ftnall  a  com. 
pais  fo  many  fouls.  The  drects  are  niodly  narrow ;  the  houfcs  and  public  buildings 
accord  more  with  plainnefs  and  convenience,  than  w  ith  the  elegance  and  fplendor  of  a 
capital. 

The  town  contained,  in  1780,  10,559  fouls,  in  the  following  proportions:  2583 
male  burghers,  3J.64  female  Ijiirghers  J  860  foreign  clerks,  250  foreigners;  372  male 
inhabitants,  444  female  inhabitants;  223  mcn>fervants,   1734  maid  icrvauti;)  and  629 
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patients  in  the  hofpital.  The  gradual  decreale  of  the  population  in  the  town,  which 
arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  bughorfhip,  will  appear  IVom  ihe  following 
table : 


n: 


■t  ti 


The  increafe  of  luxury  and  opulence  will  appear  from  confidering  that,  in  1357, 
the  number  of  men-1'ervants  amounted  to  only  84,  and  of  maid  fcrvants  to  263 ; 
whereas,  in  1780,  the  former  were  223,  and  the  latter  1734;  or  near  a  tilth  of  the 
whole  population.  '■''  ""'   t;  ;i:  1,  •  •  n      r 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  fimple,  and  may  perhaps  in  thefe 
times  be  erteemed  antiquated.  Dinner  is  ufualiy  ferved  at  twelve  :  in  the  afternoon  the 
gentlemen  aflemble  in  clubs  or  fmall  focieties,  in  the  town  during  winter,  and  at  their 
refpeftive  villas  in  fummcr.  They  frequently  fmoke,  and  partake  of  wine,  fruit, 
cakes,  and  other  refrclhments.  I'he  women,  for  the  mod  part  employ«;d  in  their  do- 
nieltic  occupations,  or  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  children,  are  nut  fond  of 
vifitinp.  "\Vhen  they  go  out,  they  generally  aflemble  in  feparate  coteries,  to  which 
only  a  few  men,  and  thofe  chiefly  the  nearell  relations,  are  admitted  :  many  of  the  ladies 
indeed,  from  a  confcioufnefs  ot  their  provincial  accent,  and  a  diiEculty  ^f  txprcfling 
themfelves  in  French,  feldom  make  their  appearance  when  (Irangers  arc  reccivt-d.  It 
liaii  more  than  once  happened  to  me,  that  on  being  fliewn  into  the  apartment  wherein 
the  ladies  were  affembled,  the  mailer  of  the  houfc  has  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  led 
me  into  another  room,  where  he  would  have  detained  me,  if  I  had  not  requeflcd  to  be 
recondufted  to  the  ladies.  This  referve  begins  greatly  to  abate,  and  to  give  place  to  a 
more  fociable'  intercourfe.  Such,  however,  is  the  prevalence  of  national  hatiit,  that  a 
few  families,  which  form  a  more  agreeable  mixture  of  company,  are  confidercd  as  diffe- 
ring from  the  eilabliflied  culloms,  and  are  ilill  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  Society. 

Sumptuary  laws,  as  well  as  thofe  againit  immorality,  are  well  obferved.  The  former 
'  indeed  may  exift,  and  be  carried  into  execution  even  among  a  people  much  corrupted  ; 
for  it  may  be  the  policy  of  government  to  enforce  their  obfervance.  But  the  ilverelt 
penalties  will  not  be  fuflicient  to  prevent  crimes  of  an  immortal  tendency,  amiJll  a  ge- 
neral diflTolutenefs  of  manners :  the  popular  principles  can  alone  invigorate  fuch  laws, 
and  give  to  them  their  full  operation.  Secret  crimes  cannot  be  prevented  ;  but  it  is  an 
evident  proof  of  public  virtue,  when  open  breaches  of  morality  are  difcountenanced. 

Among  their  fumptuary  laws,  the  ufe  of  a  carriage  in  the  town  is  prohibited  to  all 
forts  of  perfons  except  ftrangers :  and  it  is  almult  inconceivable  that,  in  a  place  fo  com- 
mercial and  wealthy,  luxury  flioutd  fo  little  prevail. 

The  militia  of  the  canton  amounted,  in  1781,  to  25,718  infantry,  1025  artillery, 
886  dragoons,  and  4o6chaneurs;  in  all  28,235  eiitCtive  men.  '1  here  is  a  military 
chcll  at  '/uric,  eftablilhed  in  1683,  and  fupiiorteJ  by  the  members  of  the  great  council, 
who,  indcad  of  giving  an  expend ve  entertainmeni,  are  bound  on  their  election  or 
farther  promotion  to  pay  a  certain  lum.  From  this  fund,  which  has  been  conftderably 
augmented,  2000/.  was  taken,  in  1770,  for  the  purpoie  of  eilablifliing  a  magazine  of 
uniforms  and  arms,  which  are  either  uiftributod,  or  luld  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor  pea- 
fants  who  cannot  afford  to  purthafe  them  at  their  full  value  ;  each  peafant,  according 
to  the  military  laws  of  the  canton,  being  obliged  to  polfefs  his  arms  and  uniform. 

The  arfenai  is  well  fupplied  with  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  contains  a 
referve  of  mulkcts  for  thirty  thoufaud  men.  We  law  there,  and  admired,  the  two- 
handed 
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handed  fwords  and  weighty  armour  of  the  old  Swifs  warriors ;  as  alfo  the  bow  and 
arrow  with  which  William  Tell  is  faid  to  have  (hot  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  fon. 
This  canton  has  a  regiment  and  fome  companies  in  theferviceof  France,  a  regiment 
in  that  of  Holland,  and  fome  companies  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
King  of  France  pays  annually  for  a  regiment  of  fufiliers,  confifling  of  1292  men, 
20,348/.  The  colonel  receives  about  840/.  perann. ;  a  captain  360/. ;  and  a  common 
foldier  7/.    The  pay  of  a  regiment  of  twelve  companies,  in  the  Dutch  fervice,  is 
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LEWER  IX. — Ecdeftajlkal  affairs. — State  of  Literature. — Learned  Men  of  Zuric. — 
■     Society  of  Phyftcs. — Seminaries.'— Libraries. 

IN  ecdefiaftical  affairs  the  fenate  is  fupreme :  the  canton  is  divided  into  fourteen 
dlftrifts,  each  governed  by  a  deart,  chofen  by  the  fynod,  from  three  candidates  propofed 
by  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe.  The  fynod,  compofed  of  the  whole  clergy,  and  feveral 
afleflbrs  on  the  part  of  the  Little  Council,  meets  twice  a  year.  In  the  lad  century  it  had 
a  niore  democratical  form,  and  exercifed  jurifdiftion  over  its  members :  it  examined 
caufes  between  ecclefiaftics,  and  between  the  minifters  and  their  pari(hion6rs  ;  gave  de- 
cifions  ;  enjoyed  the  power  of  imprifoniiig,  depofmg  and  reinftating  the  minifters  ;  and 
exercifed  an  authority  dangerous  to  the  flate.  By  degrfces  their  exorbitant  prerogatives 
were  annulled  ;  and  m  1700  the  clergy  of  Zuric  fucceeded  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a 
more  ariftocratical  form.  '. 

The  principal  minifters  and  profeffors  in  the'toHvft  conftrtute,  in  conjunftion  with  fe- 
veral magiftrates  and  other  affeflbrs  deputed  by  the  civil  power,  an  ecdefiaftical  and  aca- 
demical council :  to  this  committee  the  deans  have  recourfc  in  all  concerns  which  feem 
to  exceed  their  jurifdiftion :  it  determines  leffer  affairs,  and  refere  cafes  of  importance 
to  the  fenate. 

The  fourteen  deans  affemble  twice  a  year  in  Zuric,  and  compofe  a  profynode ;  in 
which  they  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  deliver  their  requifition:,,  or  pia  dcfideria^ 
firft  to  the  Ecdefiaftical  Council,  and  afterwards  to  the  general  Synod.  The  Ecclefi-! 
aftical  Council  takes  their  rcquefts  into  deliberation,  lays  them  before  the  Synod,  and, 
if  recommended,  they  are  prefentcd  by  the  afleffors  to  the  final  decifion  of  the  Senate. 
Tlie  ecdefiaftical  benefices  in  this  canton  are  extremely  modern \  Ihc  beft  living 
may  be  worth  140I.  per  ann.y  and  the  worft  about  30I.  The  i'alary  of  the  canonries  in 
the  capital  amounts  to  1  20I.  In  general,  a  clergyman  in  the  town,  who  has  merit,  is 
certain  of  obtaining  a  profefforfliip,  which  adds  50I.  or  60I.  /);/•  ann.  to  his  other  ap- 
pointments. 

The  charitable  oftaWiflimonts  r,t  Zuric  arc  the  orphan-houfc,  which  is  regulated  with 
extreme  attention  aud  care  ;  an  alms-houfe  for  poor  burght  rs  ;  an  hofpital  for  incur- 
ables, and  that  for  the  fick  of  all  nations,  whicli  ufually  contains  between  fix  and  fcven 
hundred  patients ;  and  \\\t  AUimfcn-Amt,  or  foundation  for  the  poor:  this  excellent 
inftitulion  puts  out  children  as  apprentices,  and  dillribntes  money,  cloihcs,  and  books 
of  devotion  to  poor  perlons,  as  well  in  the  town  as  in  difterent  purrs  of  the  canton,  at  the 
recommendation  of  tlio  refpeth'vc  niiniiters.  In  1697  it  diitributed  300I.  ;  in  176:) 
r,on.l.  ;  in  1770,  4,796!.  ;  and  in  1778,  5,4511. 

Amont;;  the  particular  inltiiutions  iniift  not  be  omitted  the  chirurt^ical  feniinary  :  it 
is  formed  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  and  chielly  liipp;)rted  by  Dr.  Klian,  an  eminent 
phylkian,  who  readr  Icflnrcs  gratis,  and  gives  the  profits  of  a  publication,  called  the 
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Magazine  of  Heahb,  towards  maintaining  this  feminary,  for  the  inftrudion  of  young 
pbyHcians  and  furgeons,  defined  to  fettle  in  the  country. 

At  Zuric  public  education  is  a  concern  of  Itate,  and  under  the  immediate  prote£tion 
of  government.  The  office  of  a  profeflbr  gives  rank  and  eftimation,  and  is  often  held 
by  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Great  Council.  Tlie  principal  literary  eftablifh- 
ments  for  the  in(lru£kion  of  youth  are,  the  Caroline  College  for  fiudcnts  in  divinity  ; 
Co/Iegium  Humanitatis,  or  the  college  for  polite  literature ;  and  the  fchool  of  arts  :  the 
firft  has  twelve  profeffors,  the  fecond  two,  and  the  laft  feven.  The  learned  languages, 
divinity,  natural  hiflory,  mathematics,  and  in  fliort  every  ipecies  of  polite  learning,  as 
well  as  abdrufe  fcience,  is  taught  at  a  fmall  expence  in  thcfe  refpcftive  feminaries. 

In  confequenceof  the  unremitted  attention  which,  fmce  the  reformation,  governinent 
has  paid  to  the  education  of  youth,  many  eminent  perfons  have  flourifhed  in  all  branches 
of  literature  ;  and  there  is  no  town  in  Switzerland  where  letters  are  more  encouraged, 
or  where  they  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  fuccefs.  A  learned  profeflbr  of  Zuric 
has,  in  a  very  interefting  publication,  difplayed  the  important  fervices  which  erudition 
and  fcience  have  derived  from  the  labours  of  his  countrymen.  In  thefo  biographical 
memoirs  appear,  among  many  others,  the  names  of  Zuingle  and  BuUinger,  Conrad 
Gefner,  Hottinger,  Simler,  Spon,  Scheutzer,  Heydegger,  Breitinger,  Bodmer,  Hertzel, 
and  Solomon  Gefner. 

Of  all  the  luminaries  which  Zuric,  fertile  in  great  geniufes,  has  ever  produced,  Conrad 
Gefner  perhaps  occupies  the  fird  place.  He  was  born  at  Zuric  in  151 6,  and  died  in 
1564,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  works  of  this 
great  fcholar  and  naturalift,  cannot  reprefs  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  amplitude 
of  his  knowledge  in  every  fpecies  of  erudition,  and  the  variety  of  his  difcoveries  in  natural 
hiftory,  which  was  his  peculiar  delight.  Their  wonder  and  admiration  is  ftill  further 
augmented,  when  they  confider  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  age  which  he  helped  to  en- 
lighten, and  the  fcanty  fuccours  he  pofleiTed  to  aid  him  in  thu<t  extending  the  bounds  of 
knowledge ;  that  he  com[>ofed  his  works,  and  made  thofe  difcoveries  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  mod  enlightened  period,  under  the  complicated  evils  of  poverty,, 
ficknefs,  and  domeAic  uneafmefs.  A  detail  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  an  author  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  his  multifarious  knowledge,  would  be  a  juft  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  this  prodigy  of  learning,  {Monjirum  Eruditionisy)  as  he  is  emphatically  (liled  by 
Boerhaave. 

Bodmer,  born  in  1698,  was  alive  in  1776,  when  I  firft  vifited  Switzerland ;  but  I 
was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  and  unacquainted  with  his  great 
merits  in  reforming  the  tafte  of  his  contemporaries,  and  familiarizing  them  to  the  fub- 
lime  beauties  of  Homer  and  Milton.  He  died  in  1783.  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  whom  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries 
defervedly  ftyle  the  Father  of  German  literature ;  whole  juA  criticifms  and  corrett  judg- 
ment animated  the  poetical  genius  of  Klopflock,  Haller,  and  Gefner. 

I  did  not  omit  waiting  upon  Solomon  Gefner,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Death  of 
Abel,  and  of  feveral  idyls,  which  for  their  delicate  and  elegant  firnplicity  are  judly 
efteemed.  TThey  i^ound  with  thofe  nice  touches  of  exquinte^nfibility,  which  difcovcr 
a  mind  warmed  with  the  finefl  fentiments;  and  love  is  rcprefented  in  the  cliaftefl  colour- 
ing of  innocence,  virtue,  and  benevolence.  Nor  has  he  confmed  his  fubiefls  merely  to 
the  paflion  of  love  :  paternal  affe^lion,  and  filial  reverence ;  gratitude,  humanity,  and 
every  moral  duty,is  exhibited  and  inculcated  in  the  mod  pleafmg  and  afieiling  maimer. 

He  has  for  fome  time  renounced  poetry  for  the  pencil ;  and  painting  is  at  prefent  his 
favourite  amufement.     A  treatife  which  he  has  publifhcd  on  landfcapes  difcovers  the 
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elegance  of  his  tade,  and  the  verfatility  of  his  genius  ;  while  his  compofltions  in  both 
kindc  nrt>ve  the  refemblance  of  the  two  arts,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  the  poet  and^of 
th^  ter  are  congenial.  His  drawings  in  black  and  white  are  preferable  to  his  paint- 
ings ,or  although  the  ideas  in  both  are  equally  beautiful  or  fublime,  the  col  )uring  is 
inferior  to  the  defign.  He  has  publiflied  a  handfome  edition  of  his  writings  in  quarto, 
in  which  every  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  himfelf :  he  prints  them  at  his  own 
prcfs ;  and  is  at  once  both  the  drawer  and  engraver  of  the  plates.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  has  renounced  poetry  ;  for,  while  ordinary  writers  iprfng  up  in  great  plenty, 
authors  of  real  genius  are  rare  and  uncommon.  His  drawings  are  feen  only  by  a  few; 
but  his  writings  are  difperfed  abroad,  tranflated  into  every  language,  and  will  be  admired , 
by  future  ages,  as  long  as  there  remains  a  relifh  for  true,  palioral  fimplicity,  or  tade  for 
original  compofition.  He  is  plain  in  his  manners ;  open,  aifable,  and  obliging  in  his  ad« 
drefs ;  and  of  Angular  modefly.     Gefner  died  of  an  apoplexy,  March  2,  1788* 

I  called  alfo  on  Mr.  Lavater,  a  clergyman  of  Zuric,  and  celebrated  phyfiognomiH', 
who  has  publiflied  four  volumes  in  quarto  on  that  fanciful  fubjed,  illuftrated  with  ap- 
propriate engravings.  This  work,  however,  is  rather  a  defultory  coUedUon  of  obferva- 
tions  and  conjectures,  than  a  regular  fyftem  of  phyfiognomy.  That  particular  pafllons 
have  a  ilrong  effed  upon  particular  features  is  evident  to  the  mofl:  common  obferver } 
and  it  may  be  conceived,  that  an  habitual  indulgence  of  thefe  paflions  may  poiTibly,  in 
fome  cafes,  imprefs  a  diflinguifhing  mark  on  the  countenance  ;  but  that  a  certain  call  of 
features  conftantly  denotes  certain  pafllons ;  and  that  by  contemplating  the  countenance, 
we  can  infallibly  *  difcover  alfo  the  mental  qualities,  is  an  hypothefis  liable  to  fo  many 
exceptions  as  renders  it  impofllble  to  edabliih  a  general  and  uniform  fyllem.  But  Mr. 
Lavater,  like  a  true  enthuiiafl:,  carries  his  theory  much  farther :  for  he  not  only  pretends 
to  difcover  the  chara£ters  and  pafiions  by  the  features,  complexion,  form  of  the  head, 
turn  of  the  neck  f,  and  motion  of  the  arms  ;  but  he  alio  draws  inferences  of  the  fame 
kind  evefi  from  the  hand-writing.  Indeed  his  fyflem  is  founded  upon  fuch  univerlkl 
principles,  that  he  applies  the  fame  rules  to  all  animated  nature,  extending  them  not 
only  to  brutes,  but  even  to  infers.  That  the  temper  of  a  horfe  may  be  difcovered  by 
his  countenance,  will  not  perhaps  ftrike  you  as  abfurd  ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  before, 
that  any  quality  could  be  mferred  from  the  phyfiognomy  of  a  bee,  an  ant,  or  a.cock- 
chafer  ?  While  I  give  my  opinion  thus  freely  concerning  Mr.  Lavater's  notions,  you 
will  readily  perceive  that  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  are  initiated  into  the  myiteries  of 
his  art. 


*  Mr  Lavater,  howevcfi  modeflly  renounce!  pretenfions  to  infallibility  in  every  cafe,  t.hough  lie  claims 
it  in  many  inftancet.  This  vifionary,  but  entertaining  author,  thus  clofei  his  preface  :  *'  At  the  moment 
I  write  this,  my  progrcfs  (in  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy)  ia  fuch,  that  if  there  are  fume  phyfiognomies 
on  which  I  can  pronounce  no  judgment,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  linea  and  features,  on 
which  1  am  able  to  decide,  with,  a  conviAion  of  truth  and  evidence  equal  to  that  which  I  have  of  my  own 
exillence" 

This  finglar  and  expenfive  work  was  publlflted  both  in  Geiman  and  French,  under  the  author's  infpec. 
tion.  ItH  title  in  German  is  "  Phyfiogiiomifche  Fragmentc  zur  befordeiung  der  Menfchenkennifs  Menf- 
chenlicbe;"  in  French,  "  EQTai  fur  la  Phyfiognttinie  deiline  a  faireconnoitre I'Homme  et  alefaire  aimer." 
It  has  been  likewife  publiflied  in  Englifli,  under  the  title  of  *'  An  Eflayon  Phyfiognomy,  dcf'gned  to  pro> 
mote  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  Mankind."  A  cheaper  edition,  in  four  volumes  oftavo,  has  been  re» 
ccntly  publiflied. 

f  '*  Being  un  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Zimmermin  at  Biough,"  fays  Lavater  in  his  preface,  "  we  (lepped  to  the- 
window  to  notice  a  military  prnccfliun,  when  a  face,  with  which  I  wan  wholly  unacquainted,  fu  forcibly 
ilruck  mc,  that  I  formrd  a  decided  judgment  on  the  cafe.  Rcfledlion  had  no  (hare  in  it,  for  I  did  not  ima- 
ine  that  what  1  had  faid  deferved  notice.  Mt.  Zimmerman  immediately  alked  me,  with  iigns  of  great 
urprife,  •  on  what  do  you  found  your  judgment  i'  I  replied,  '  en  the  turn  of  the  n:ci»" 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Lavater  has  not  merely  con6ned  himfelf  tophyfiognomy.  He  has  compofed  facred! 
hymns  and  national  fongs,  which  are  much  efteemed  for  their  (implicity.  He  has  alfo 
given  to  the  public  numerous  works  on  fatred  fubjefls.  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that 
the  ingenious  author  extends  to  religion  the  fame  enthufiafm  which  he  has  employed 
in  his  refearches  on  phyfiognomy,  and  in  his  poetical  compofitions :  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  hurries  him  on  to  adopt  whatever  is  moft  fanciful  and  extraordinary  ;  to 
outftep  the  limits  of  fober  reafon ;  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  efficacy  of  abfolute  faith  ; 
for  inward  illuminations;  fupernatural  vifions;  and  the  miraculous  effefts  of  animal 
magneti/h  in  the  cure  of  diforders.  The  infmuating  addrcfs  of  Mr.  Lavater,  the  vivacity 
of  his  converfation,  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  together  with  the  fingnlarity  and  ani- 
mation of  his  ftyle,  have  contributed  more  to  diifufc  his  fyftem  and  principles,  than 
found  arguments  or  deep  learning,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  lively  but  defultory 
compofitions  *. 

Among  the  eminent  men  of  Zuric  mud  not  be  omitted  Dr.  Hirtzel,  a  learned  phy- 
fician,  who  is  dcfervedly  ftyled  the  Swifs  Plutarch  ;  and  has,  among  various  publica- 
tions, more  particularly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  Socrate  Rujiique,  and  by  the  lives 
of  Sultzer  and  Heydegger. 

Leonhard  Meifter,  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and  morality  inthe  School  of  Arts,  deferves  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  learned  men  of  Zuric.  The  verfatility  of  his  talents  will  be 
collefted  from  a  bare  catalogue  of  his  principal  works ;  which  are  written  in  the  German 
tongue:— On  Fanaticifm;  the  Hiftory  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature;  Lives 
of  the  celebrated  Men  of  Zuric  ;  Swifs  Biography  ;  the  moft  memorable  Events  of  the 
Helvetic  Hiftory,  in  chronological  Order ;  Inftances  of  Intolerance  and  Fanaticifm  in 
Switzerland  ;  Public  Law  of  Switzerland  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Town  and  Canton  of  Zuric  ; 
Panegyric  on  Bodmer  ;  Excurfions  through  various  Pans  of  Switzei  land  ;  Charafter 
of  the  German  Poets,  in  chronological  Order,  with  their  Portraits ;  Abridgment  of 
Ancient  Hiftory,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  with  an  Introdudtion  on  the  Fine  Arts  and 
polite  Literature.  In  all  his  writings  the  judicious  author  has  difplayed  great  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  learning,  corredtnefs  of  talte,  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  much  hiftorical 
and  biographical  knowledge.  But  in  his  obiorvations  on  fanaticifm  and  intolerance  he 
has  treated  thofe  fubjcds  in  a  new  light :  he  has  illuftrated  their  dreadful  elFeds  on 
government  and  civil  fociety  by  hiftorical  events,  and  in  a  political  view  ;  he  has  ap- 
pealed from  theory  to  experience,  and  exemplified  queftionable  arguments  by  unan- 


I  imagine,  from  the  enthufiafm  of  his  chaiaiflcr,  that  Lavater  would  become  an  ndvo- 
yttem  of  French  equality.  At  a  dilhnce,  he  hailtd  the  dawn  <>f  liberty  ;  but  he  no 
HHjncr  itiv  113  •■<  a,K,  ■pproach,  than  he  became  one  of  Its  moft  inretirale  enemiei.  Me  found  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  pbufible  term' of  emancipation,  liberty-,  and  cq'ali'y,  were  ufed  to  f:indio 
fion.  and  dcfpotifm.  WKilt  bis  country  w3k  yt  fnfferinp  under  the  calamities  of  Fri  n'l 
pubhihed  his  celebiated  Philippic  anainll  the  Fitnch  Dirtftoi y    which  he  dated  "  t!u-  firll 
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ify,  were  ufed  to  f:indion  pillajje  oppnf- 
'  "  h  brothi  rhood,  he 
pubhihed  his  celebiated  Philippic  anainll  the  l-'itnch  Dirt(ftoi y  which  he  dated  "  t!u-  firll  year  of  Helvetic 
fl,>viry."  In  this  animated  iipoftrophc,  alter  inveijjliiii^  .i^.tiiill  ,hc  portidy  and  d<;l'p^)tifin  of  tlie  Firnch, 
li>'  pays  a  dm-  tribute  "f  3p[ilaufe  to  tl  e  mild  ailm.niftiniinn  <if  the  ancient  repuldic,  the  rcniembiance  of 
which  the  pulTiire  of  Ficiich  defpotifm  rendered  more  endiarinjf. 

"  We  now  ima>;in».d  that  we  had  accomjililhed  all  y.ut  arbitrary  mandate*,  and  that  no  troops  fhould 
enter  our  territories.  Vain  hope  I  yon  caire  with  an  aimed  force,  which  yon  quartered  upon  our  citiy.cni 
and  pcafants.  Vou  drained  our  unhappy  country  j  and  to  crown  «)ur  hiiiiiili;ition,  you  Impofed  a  contribn- 
tl.iU  of  thuc  iiiillions  of  iivns  upni  mir  fenafdiial  faii.ilio  ;  the  l.imillei  who  lor  ;!;;e.s  lu;d  con!lituiioi.ni!v 
held  the  tein-.(jf  gi)V<.rniti<i>t ,  and  held  them  without  any  inipuialion  of  ali'ilV  (.r  pceiil.'^tiiin  i  er:!iii!y  wr.h- 
nnt  extorttJiU  ;  who  made  no  (lrii);ple  to  maintain  the  excinilve  iiolluirity  our  conllitution  li.id  Vellef  in 
them,  and  ajjainll  whom,  therefore,  you  could  not  allege  anv  well-tniind'-d  eharjre.  The  liberty  yo»  e  i.- 
ferred  on  us,  in  return  for  all  tli«f«  exattioi.s,  \\m  the  privilejje  of  p-»riing  ultimately  witli  our  ineltiu.iibu* 
fri'cUom." 
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fwerable  fafts.  In  this  inftance,  he  has  been  no  lefs  ufeful  in  combating  perfecution, 
than  in  repreffing  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  that  prevailed  among  many  of  his  countrymen, 
and  wliich  is  difFufed  by  men  of  lively  abilities  and  popular  manners  *. 

The  curiofity  of  the  natural!^  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a  view  of  the  library  and 
cabinet  of  Mr.  John  Gefner,  profeffor  of  phyfics,  and  canon  of  the  cathedral,  who  in- 
herits the  zeal  for  natural  hiftory  which  charafterized  his  great  anceftor  Conr&d  Gefner- 
His  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  particularly  his  accurate  (kill  in  botany,  has 
been  abundantly  teftified  by  the  repeated  acknowledgments  of  Haller,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  herborifing  excurfions  through  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  who 
confelTos  himfelf  indebted  to  Gefner  for  various  and  important  difcoveries.  Gefner's 
cabinet  is  extremely  rich  in  foflils,  and  remarkable  for  the  drawings  of  the  principal 
fpeciniens  of  his  mufeum  ;  and  for  numerous  reprefentations  of  infefts  admirably  painted, 
by  Schellenberg.  One  of  the  mod  curious  parts  of  his  coUeftion,  is  a  great  botanical 
work,  which  Haller  calls  •vajl'tjjimum  et  pulcherrhnum  opus  ;  and  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  he  has  liitherto  withheld  from  the  public.  He  has  exhibited,  in  eighty  tables, 
a  thoufand  gencrical  charafters  of  plants,  according  to  the  Linnsan  fyftem,  together 
with  many  of  the  fpecific  charaders.  Thefe  tables,  intended  to  illuftrate  a  general 
hiftory  of  planis,  which,  as  appears  by  his  own  letters  to  Haller,  the  author  meditated,, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Geifler,  the  fame  perfon  who  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by 
painting  the  (hells  of  Regenfufsf. 

Araidft  the  various  occupations  of  Gefner,  botany,  to  which  he  had  an  earlyand  rtrong 
attachment,  has  engaged  a  great  (hare  of  his  attention  ;  befides  two  or  three  early  pro- 
duftions  in  this  line,  he  began,  in  the  year  1759,  to  publiih  a  work  which  he  has  ex- 
tended to  eight  publications,  in  the  quarto  form. 

The  (irft  feven  parts  bear  the  title  of  Phylographia  Sacra  Generalis  ;  the  remaining, 
that  of  Pbyto^raphia  Sacra  Specialis.  In  this  work  tjie  author  treats  on  philofophy,  of 
vegetation  in  general,  and  on  the  circulation  of  the  fap  through  the  particular  parts  of 
plants ;  on  the  Linnasan  fyftem  againft  the  objedions  of  Alfton  ;  on  the  ufes  of  plants 
as  food  to  man,  and  gives  a  detail  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  edible  kinds,  with  a  com- 
pendious account  of  the  fpecific  properties  of  each  ;  on  the  medicinal  ufes  of  plants  ;  on 
the  various  economical  ufes  of  vegetables,  illuftrating  in  a  particular  manner,  among 
many  others,  thofe  of  the  palm  tree,  flax,  and  aloes.  In  the  latter  volumes  of  this 
work,  the  author  treats  on  other  advantages  derived  to  mankind  from  the  vegetable 
world.  He  fpeaks,  for  inftance,  on  the  nature  and  conftitucnt  parts  of  turf  and  peat,  and 
enumerates  the  fpecies  of  bog  and  fen  plants,  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  each  ; 
on  the  kinds  of  Ihrubs  proper  for  hedges  ;  on  timber  for  building,  and  particularly  fuch 
trees  as  were  ufed  for  thofe  purpofes  by  the  ancients.  In  the  firft  part,  which  is  all 
that  is  hitherto  piiblifhed,  of  what  he  names  Phytographia  Sacra  Sped  tlis,  he  has  given 
an  account  of  thofe  authors  who  have  written  on  the  plants  of  the  holy  icriptures,  and 
enters  upon  the  hiftory  of  each. 

The  Society  of  Pliyfics  owes  its  origin  to  MefTrs.  Heydegger,  Schultetz,  and  John 
Gefner,  who  firll  alVembled  in  1745,  and  admitted  others,  in  order  to  attend  a  courfe 
of  leftures  on  natural  hiftory.  This  courfe  was  read  by  Gefner,  profeffor  of  phylics, 
who  fo  greatly  excited  the  attention,  and  animated  the  zeal  of  his  audience,  that  in  a 

•  Since  the  revolution  of  Switzerland,  Profeflbr  Meifter  has  piiblifhed  a  traS,  "  Ueber  den  Gang  der 
Poliiifchcii  Bewtnguiigen  in  der  Schweiz,"  or,  •  On  the  Piogrcfb  of  Kcvolutioiiary  Movenuiits  in  tiwit- 
jicrlaiid."  'riiis  work  conianis  many  curious  particulars  concctniiijj  the  condufl  of  the  Swifs  I'atts,  and 
of  Zuric  In  particular,  but  mull  be  read  with  caution,  as  it  was  plainly  written  under  French  influence. 

\  »3ee  Loxc's  TraveU  into  Poland,  &c.     Uook  VXII.  chap.  iv. 
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ftjort  fpaceoftitnethe  members  were  increafed  to  feventy.  The  firfl:  regular  meeting 
was  held  in  I74S»  'n  a  private  houfe  ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  deferved  and  received 
the  protedion  of  government,  which  granted  the  profits  of  a  lottery  towards  eltablifh< 
ing  a  fund.  There  are  now  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  on  embers:  each  pays  on  his  ' 
admittance  eight  florins,  or  about  feventeen  fliilHngs,  and  the  fame  fum  annually.  Since 
1757,  a  fuite  of  apartments,  in  a  houfe  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes,  has  been  afligned 
for  holding  their  aflemblies,  and  for  containing  the  library  and  apparatus. 

The  Society  is  divided  into  five  departments :  i.  Phyfics.  2.  Mathematics.  3.  Na- 
tural Hiftory.  4.  Medicine.  5.  Application  of  Phyfics  to  Arts  <.nd  Trades.  But  the 
grand  and  principal  objed  of  the  Society,  is  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
practical  agriculture.  For  this  purpofe  the  members  correfpond  with  the  landholders 
in  different  parts  of  the  canton';  vifit  various  dilbids  in  rotation  ;  fummon  to  Zuric 
fome  of  the  beft  informed  farmers ;  acquaiiu  them  with  the  (late  of  hufbandry ;  give 
them  inftru£tions }  offer  prizes  for  improvements  in  cultivation  ;  fumiih  fmall  fums  of 
money  to  the  poorer  peaifants:  and  communicate  to  the  public  the  refult  of  their  in- 
quiries and  obfenrations. 

The  public  library  at  Zuric  contains  about  twenty  five  thoufand  volumes,  and  a  few 
curious  roanufcripts.  Among  which,  the  following  principally  attracted  my  attention. 
1 .  The  original  manufcript  of  Quintilian,  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Gallen,  and  from 
which  the  firfl  edition  of  that  great  rhetorician  was  printed.  2.  The  pfalms  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  written  on  parchment  dyed  of  a  violet  colour.  The  letters  are  filver, 
excepting  the  initials,  which  are  in  golden  charaftei^,  and  the  marginal  references,  which 
are  red.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  celebrated  Codex  Argenteus  *,  in  the  library  of  Upfala.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Vaticanusy  preferved  in  the  Vaucan 
library  at  Rome  :  as  both  tbefe  manufcripts  are  fimilar,*and  the  Roman  volume  is  de- 
ficient in  the  pfalms.  The  learned  Breitinger  has  publilhed  a  diflertation  on  this  codex  f. 
3»  Several  manufcripts  of  Zuingle,  which  prove  the  indefatigable  indudry  of  that 
celebrated  reformer.  Among  thefe  I  particularly  noticed  his  Latin  commentary  on 
Genefis  and  Ifaiah,  and  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  from  the  Greek  Tellament,  pub- 
liffied  by  Erafmus.  At  the  end  is  written  an  infcription  in  the  Greek  tongue,  fignifying, 
•*  Copied  by  Ulric  Zuingle,  141 5."  It  was  prefented  to  the  public  library  by  Ann 
Zuingle,  the  laft  furvivor  of  his  illuflrious  race.  4.  Three  Latin  Letters  from  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  Bullinger,  in  1551,  1552,  and  1553.  Thefe  letters,  written  with  her 
own  hand,  breathe  a  fpirit  of  the  molt  unaffedled  piety,  and  prove  the  extraordinary 
progreCs  which  this  unfonunate  and  accompliflied  princcfs,  though  only  in  the  ftx- 
teenth  year  of  her  age,  had  made  in  various  branches  of  literal  ure.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  quotations  (hew  that  (he  was  well  acquainted  with  tliofc  languages.  Thefe  let- 
ters, though  given  in  feveral  publications,  yet  are  not  printed  with  that  accuracy,  which 
the  relics  of  fuch  a  perfonage  dcferve.  The  library  is  rich  in  the  bed  editions  of  the 
claflics  ;  and  particularly  in  the  early  imprediona  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

'1  iie  library  of  the  cathedral  belonging  to  the  Caroline  College,  contains  feveral  ma- 
nufcripts of  the  reformers  Bullinger,  Pelican,  Bibliandcr,  and  Leon  Juda ;  particularly 
the  tranflation  of  the  Talmud  by  Pi-lican  and  Bibliander,  which  has  never  been  printed  ; 
alfo  fixty  volumes  of  letters  from  Zuingle  and  the  oarly  reformers,  with  a  complete  in- 
dex. This  colieSion,  fo  intcrefling  to  ecciefiaftical  hiflory,  was  formed  by  Henry  Hot- 
tingcr|,  the  learned  author  of  tlie  hidory  of  the  Reformation,  renowned  for  liis  ex- 


•  See  Tratfli  into  Poland,  Ruflia,  &c.     Book  VII.  clup.  vi. 

\  De  Antiquiflimo  Tiiricrrfis  Hihiiothecx  G>n:c(>  Pfalmurum  I^ibro  Turici. 

X  He  wu  btru  iu  i6zoi  aiul  wot  droMriicd  in  the  Liiumat,  16117. 
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tenfive  erudition,  and  jiarticularly  for  his  profound  (kill  in  oriental  literature.  The 
librarian  pointed  out  an  antient  manufcript  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  called  Codex  CarolimiSy 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Chariemain,  but  without  foundation ;  for  it 
is  certain-iy  of  much  later  date,  probably  of  the  elcvr  nth  century.  Among  the  rare 
books  is  the  Latn  Bible,  tranflated  by  Pelican,  Bibliander,  and  Leon  Juda,  printed  at 
Zuric  in  1 545. 

The  lover  of  literary  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  will  not  fail  to  infpeft  the  ReVerend 
Mr.  Siniler's  ample  colledion  of  Letters,  which  paffed  between  Zuinglp  and  the  other 
reformers  of  Zuric,  and  their  correfpondents  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned 
profeflbr  propofed  to  print  by  fubfcription,  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  letters  of  theEnglifti 
reformers,  feveral  of  which  Burnet  has  publiihed  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Reformation,  but 
with  many  errors.  Not  fiuding,  however,  fuificient  fubfcribers  for  fo  expenfive  a  work» 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  plan,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  biography. 

The  library  of  M.  de  Heydegger,  fenator  of  Zuric,  deferves  the  notice  of  the  learned 
traveller.  The  ingenious  poffeflbr  inherited  from  his  father  only  three  thoufand  volumes, 
which  he  has  extended  to  fifteen  thoufand.  His  principal  aim  is  direded  to  thofe  books 
that  were  unknown  to  Maittaire,  which  might  aflift  in  correcting  his  typographical  aii- 
nals,  and  in  forming  an  accurate  and  connected  hidory  of  printing.  In  this  colle£libn 
are  found  many  rare  and  elegant  impreflions  by  the  Aldufes,  'Juntas,  Giolitos,  Torzen- 
tmo,  Stephens,  Elzevirs,  Comino,  Tonfo^i,  Wetftein,  Balkerville,  Bodoni,  Barbot,  and 
Didot.  It  is  particularly  rich  in,  the  earlieft  impreflions,  of  which  there  are  no  lels  than 
feven  hundred  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  *. 


LETTER  X. — Expedition  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Zurk.—Rychterfclywyl — JJJe 
of  Ufnau. — Rapperfcfnoyl.—Grunciigcn.'-'Ujiar. — Greiffenfee,^—Excurf%on  to  Regenf* 
bergi  and  to  the  ftmimit  of  the  Lagerberg,  . 

DURING  my  firft  tour  through  Switzerland,  I  paffed  too  fhort  a  time  at  Zuric  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  delightful  environs,  which,  for  mild  beauties  of 
nature,  numerous  population,  and  well-being  of  the  peafantry,  is  fcarcely  furpafled  by 
any  fpot  on  the  globe.  Having,  on  fubfequent  occalions,  refided  longer  at  Zuric,  I 
did  not  omit  making  feveral  excurfions  imo  various  parts  of  the  canton;  an  account  of 
which  will  form  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  letter. 

'i  he  weather  clearing  up  after  feveral  continued  and  heavy  rains,  on  the  24th  of 
\Junf,  1785,  I  accompanied  M.  de  BonfUt  of  Bern,  Profcffor  Meifter,  and  feme  other 
gentlemen  of  Zuric,  in  a  delightful  tour  round  the  lake.  We  had  no  need  of  guides, 
•as  the  country  was  well  known  to  my  companions,  and  wc  had  no  incumbrance  of  bag- 
gage. Having  maiic  an  early  dinner,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  we  de- 
parted at  mid-day  }  walked  about  three  miles,  through  vineyards  tnd  corn-fields,  ta 

*  Among  many  rare  books,  I  noted  down  the  foilowinff:  CIceronis  Ofiicia.  Full  et  Scheiff-r  1465. 
pet  ill  folio. — Jo.  amuiifis  Catholicon,  folio.  Aun.  V'iii.  del.  Gunther,  Zcitier  et  Reutlinnen,  1649.— 
Fiill  edition  of  icirarcha  Ventl.  Vinilel  de  Spira,  IV/O.  See  Cat.  de  la  Valliete,  1783.  No.  3579.— 
I'irll  edition  of  Dante,  C  I'lilgiiici  Neuineillcr  i^a.  See  la  Valliere,  No.  >5Jii. — Boccacio  Gencalopia 
Deorum  et  liber  de  Montilnm  tt  Sylvis.  Venet.  Vindel.  de  ijpira,  1472  and  1473  Firil  edition.  —  l)e 
Clari»  Miilierilnis  Ulma  Sv.  Zciin.'-,  J47.;.  Fiill  edition,  with  wcodeu  cuts,  very  fingular.  See  Catalogue 
de  la  V'allieic,  No.  3H1C  and  ^Co,.—  Hocctcio  Deeamerone  Vcntt.  Gio.  et  Gregor.  dc  Grecorii  fratelli, 
I4yi,  folio,  wooden  cnl8.  The  Dtcameron  tranflated  into  German  about  1475,  fol'o- — Mamontrechis 
Ikruna:  p.  Helian  Helix,  1470,  lulio.  'I'hia  book  was  printed  at  Munller,  in  the  canton  uf  Lucerne,  and 
it  cuiiouu,  becaufc  it  is  the  flrll  inlUucc  of  typography  in  Switzerland. 

VOL.  V*  4  R.  Kuffnach, 
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KuflTnach,  a  ftnall  village  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  lake,  where  we  paid  a  vifit  to  a  gentle* 
man,  and  were  forved  with  tea,  flices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  cherries. 

In  1778,  Kuflhach  was  confiderably  damaged  by  the  rife  of  a  fmall  torrent,  which 
ruihed  down  the  mountains,  carried  away  twenty- Hve  houfes,  and  dedroyeJ  about 
fixty  perfons.  1  his  torrent,  now  only  a  little  rill,  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  rife 
at  leaft  thirty  feet  above  its  ufual  level ;  an  increafe  owing  to  the  fudden  melting  of  the 
fnow  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  Every  alTtllance  was  inflantly  afforded  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  and  a  colleftion  of  / 3000  raifcd  in  one  Sunday  at  the  different 
churches  of  Zuric :  an  allonifhing  coUed^ion  for  a  town  which  does  not  contain  1 1  ,ooo 
fouls. 

I  am  indebted  to  Profeffor  Meifter  for  fcveral  obfervations  •  on  the  population,  in- 
duffry,  and  prodiidions  of  Kuffnach,  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Having  repofed  ourfelvcs  about  an  hour  at  Kuffnach,  we  continued  our  walk  through 
vineyards  and  corn-fields,  fometinies  on  the  floping  banks  of  the  lake,  fonietimcs  on  a 
fmall  foot  path  formed  on  terraces  upon  a  level  with  the  water ;  or  along  narrow  roads 
that  refemble  gravel  walks  winding  through  pleafure- grounds  and  parks  in  England. 
We  enjoyed,  during  great  part  of  the  way,  the  mod  agreeable  fliade  from  largo  beech 
atnd  oak,  walnut  and  other  fruit-trees,  that  overhang  like  weeping  willows  ;  many  of 
which  are  planted  almod  horizontally,  either  ftretching  from  tlie  iid^'s  of  the  hill,  or 
from  the  margin  of  the  water,  their  boughs  dipping  into  the  lake  :  tlie  fcattcrcd  cot- 
tages, the  numerous  villages,  the  pidurefque  villas  placed  on  the  banks,  and  feveral 
neat  churches  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  ever-chan;4ing  fcenery. 

Having  continued  our  walk  about  three  miles,  wc  (lopped  at  a  peafant's  houfe  in 
Meile,  who  regaled  us  with  our  ufual  fare,  milk  and  cherries,  but  would  receive 
no  recompenfe.  Here  we  embarked  and  croffed  the  lake,  enjoying  a  mod  agreeable- 
view  of  each  border  Itudded  with  villas,  churches,  and  villages,  half  concealed  by  the 
intervening  trees.  As  we  paffed  near  a  bold  promontory,  richly  covered  with  wood, 
we  obferved  the  fun,  which  was  hid  under  a  cloud,  gilding  the  diltant  town  of  of  Rap- 

•  Kuflnach  contains  about  1700  fouls,  and  the  neiVhbouriiip  villages  are  no  Icfs  peoplt^d:  this  aftonlfh- 
ing  population  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  is  ccc:  fioned  hy  the  trade  of  the  capital,  which  employs  many  hands. 
The  proportion  between  the  produce  of  the  l;.il,  and  the  profits  derived  from  working  for  the  manufaiflurcs, 
maybe  eftimated  from  the  following  calcuhtion  :  five  parifliesand  two  villacres,  fitua'ed  near  the  lakes  of 
Zuric  and  GrcifTcn,  contain  ^'49^  fouls  ;  and  comprehend  only  6050  acres  of  arable  land,  69H  of  vines,  and 
^407  of  pafturc,  or  (carccly  an  acre  .ind  a  quarttr  for  each  perfon.  Their  fubfillencc  is  principally  fiipplied 
by  aoi6  looms,  by  means  of  which  they  prepare  filk  and  cotton  for  the  merchant*  of  Zuric  In  ihtfe  parts 
an  acre  is  fold  for  ;^  I  CO  or;£"iJo;  whereas  the  fame  quantity  in  the  iiiteridr  part  of  the  canton  in  worth 
Oflly  /"ao,  or  £^cy.     The  acte  here  mentioned  contains  from  32,^00  10  ;6,  00  fquarc  feet. 

In  fixtern  parifhcF,  fituaied  on  the  borJersof  thclake,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  17S4,  were  ^i,^8i. 
There  were  i,-i  marriages,  1 1 15  births.  The  proportion  of  the  marriages  to  the  births,  as  loco  to  4 188; 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths,  as  :ooo  to  881  ;  uf  the  birthj  to  the  living,  as  oco  to  18,70;  {  of  the  deaths 
to  the  living,  as  loooto  57,^5  ;  of  the  males  to  the  females,  as  10:5.:  to  'Cf>7. 

I  have  already  obferved  in  the  note  (p.  t6j.),  that  ihefe  borderers  of  the  lake  were  the  firft  to  adopt 
the  French  principles  and  had  a  chief  (hare  in  promoting  the  fubjeAion  of  the  canton. 

During  the  cfTcrvcfcence  of  the  revolution  their  grievances  were  exaggerated,  and  they  were  compared 
with  the  African  flavcs  in  the  Well  Indies.  They  were  certainly  excluded  by  the  commtrcial  government 
of  Zuric  from  fome  rights,  which  they  ought  to  have  enjoyed  ;  but  their  condition  upon  the  whole  was  ex- 
tremely eafy  and  comfortable,  as  fufllcienily  appeared  from  the  flourifliing  (late  of  the  country  liven  (rc- 
neral  Schawembourg,  as  he  failed  up  the  lake,and  obferved  the  borders,  luxuriant  in  cultivation  and  indullry, 
and  with  every  mark  of  profpei ity,  cuuld  not  avoid  exclaiming,  *'  II  ed  cependant  difficile  de  retrouvcr  ici 
let  traces  du  defpotifme." 

In  fa&,  thcfe  borderers  had  no  fooner  cfTeAed  a  chaage  in  the  conftitution,  and  obtained  poflTelfion  of 
power,  than  they  wilhed  to  retain  it ;  and,  attempting  to  refill  the  aggrelGon  of  the  French,  they  were  dif- 
armedj  pillaged,  and  liucd. 

8t  perfchwyl. 
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peifchwyl,  the  hills  towards  Zuric  filvered  by  a  milder  ray,  and  the  fublime  mountains 
of  Glarus  rlfing  in  gloomy  majefty  from  the  fouthcrn  extremity  of  the  lake. 

We  landed  at  Weddenfchweil,  which  is  agreeably  fitiiated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
lake.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  baillage,  that  ftretches  to  the  limits  of  the  cantons  of  Zug 
and  Schweitz,  and  was  formerly  an  independant  lordfliip.  In  1287  it  was  fold  by 
Rodolph  of  Weddenfchweil  to  the  knights  of  Jerufalem ;  and  became  a  commander/ 
imtil  1459*  when  Zuric  purchafed  it  from  the  mafter  of  that  order  for  ao,ooo  florins. 
The  inhabitanis,  having  revolted  in  1466,  were  deprived  of  feveral.  privileges,  and  par- 
ticularly the  criminal  jurifdiftion,  which  was  transfeired  to  the  fenate  of  Zuric.  Not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  of  thcfe  immunities,  the  mildnefs  of  government  is  fufficicntly 
nianift'fted,  by  the  confiderable  incrcafe  of  the  population  within  this  laft  century  ;  the 
number  of  fouls,  which  in  1678  confifted  of  only  4867,  amounted  in  1782  to  818S. 

Near  Weddenfchweil,  a  beautiful  meadow,  fkirted  with  wood,  and  fertilized  by  a 
lively  ftream,  tempted  us  to  quit  the  road,  and  we  had  fcarctly  proceeded  fifty  paces  - 
before  we  faw  a  filver  rill  gulhing  from  the  crevice  of  a  rock  fringed  with  wood. 
While  we  where  contemplating  this  pleafing  landfcape,  we  heard  the  noile  of  falling 
waters,  and  caught  a  glimpfe  of  a  torrent  tumbling  from  an  elevated  rock,  gliflening 
through  the  dark  foliage,  and  richly  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  was  con- 
cealed from  our  view.  Having  penetrated  by  the  fide  of  the  torrent,  we  faw  it  biirft- 
ing  from  the  height,  amid  furrounding  trees,  fall  about  fix  feet  upon  a  ridge,  and  then 
roll  fifty  feet  in  mid  air.  The  effeft  was'peculiarly'ftriking.  Nor  could  we  fufficiently 
admire  the  amphitheatre  of  rock,  the  beeches  fufpendcd  on  its  top  and  fides,  the  beams 
of  the  fun  darting  on  the  falling  waters,  and  the  noife  of  the  torrent  contraited  with 
the  mild  and  tranquil  beauties  of  the  lake. 

Our  walk  to  Richlifwick,  where  we  pafled  the  night,  was  no  lefs  agreeable  than  that 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake.  The  road  ran  fometimes  through  meadows,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  lake,  fometimes  clofe  to  the  water,  under  the  fhade  of  trees  fcatterecj 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  moft  capricious  (hapes  :  we  fcarcely  advanced  a  hundred 
fteps  without  palling  a  neat  cottage,  and  meeting  with  peafants,  who  faluted  us  as  we 
went  along ;  every  fpot  of  ground  is  highly  cultivated,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  in- 
duftry  and  plenty. 

At  Richlifwick,  which,  like  Weddenfchweil,  contains  many  good  houfes  of  ftone, 
plaillered  and  white-waflied,  ornamented  with  green  window-fhutters,  and  Venetian 
blinds,  we  found  an  inn  with  comfortable  accommodations.  This  place  is  the  pafl'age  of 
much  merchandize  to  different  parts  on  the  fhores  of  the  lake,  and  is  greatly  reforted 
to  by  the  pilgrims,  in  their  way  to  Einfidlin  *. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  embarked  for  the  ifle  pf  ITfhau;  The  weather  was  un- 
commonly fine,  the  lake  quite  (till,  the  refleftion  of  the  white  houfes  quivered  on  the 
furfaceot  the  water;  the  hollows  of  the  diftant  mountains  feemed  to  be  filled  with  a 
tranfparent  vapour,  which  induced  me  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 

*  Tlufe  once  fiappy  dlftrifts  on  both  fides  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  after  an  undifturbed  tranquillity  of  three 
hundred  years,  became,  in  May  1 798,  the  fcene  of  devailation  and  carnaee,  in  the  unequal  confli^  between 
the  French  and  the  Swifs  peafants  of  the  fmall  cantons,  who  rofe  to  defend  their  liberties,  and,  after  ea- 
triin^  Lucerne,  marched  in  two  bodies  on  each  fide  of  ijic  lake,  to  drive  the  French  from  Zuric.  After 
an  obftliiate  refiltance  againft  fuperior  forces,  the  co^p-;  on  the  north  iide  of  the  lake  were  defeated  with 
{Teat  llaughter,  and  Rapperfchwyl  (lormed  and  piUa^cd.  Five  thoufand  Sw!f&,  Rationed  near  Richter- 
lch«yl,  repiilfed  the  Frencli  at  the  firft  onfcif,  but  with  the  aid  of  artillery  were  at  length  overpowered. 
Tlicir  fpiritcd  refiftaucc  even  extorted  the  applaufe  of  the  French  commander. 
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"  Pl««faint  thefm, 
«  Wlitn  firft  on  this  delishtful  land  lie  fprra.h 
«•  HiK  orient  beamn,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
"  Glift'ring  with  dew  •." 


i. .  -/'.if 


About  a  mile  from  Richlifwick  is  a  fingle  houfe  ftanding  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  the 
walls  of  which  divide  the  canton  of  Zuric  from  that  of  Schweitz,  and  at  the  fatnc  time 
fet  indant  bounds  to  that  induUry  and  population  which  had  attracted  our  wonder  and 
delight. 

In  two  hours  we  landed  at  Ufnau,  which  is  about  an  Englifl)  mile  in  circumference 
and  belongs  to  the  abbey  of  Einfidlin.  It  contains  only  a  fingle  houfe,  iiiliubited  by 
a  peafant's  family,  two  bams,  a  kind  of  tower  fummer-houfe,  fcated  on  the  highclt 
point,  a  chapel  never  ufed,  and  a  church  in  which  mafs  is  faid  only  twice  in  the  year. 
Within  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Alderic,  who  built  an  hermitage  on  the  iflanJ,  to  which  he 
retired.  He  died  in  1473,  and  was  highly  revered  for  his  fuppol'ed  f.mclity  ;  as  a 
Latin  infcription  informs  us,  that  *'  he  was  fed  with  bread  from  heavtn,  and  walked 
upon  the  furface  of  the  waters."  This  ifland  is  fometimes  called  Iluttcn's  Ifland,  in 
memory  of  that  extraordinary  perfon,  who  retired  and  died  in  this  ohfcuro  fpot. 

Hutten,  dcfcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  was  born  at  Seckenbtrg  in  I^anoonia, 
and  receiving  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth,  profecuted  his  ftudics  with  that  impe- 
tuous zeal  which  was  the  leading  mark  of  his  chara^er.  He  pad'ed  a  jife  of  almod  un- 
paralleled vicilTitude ;  fometimes  in  the  canip,  fignalized  for  perfunal  courage :  in  uni< 
verfuies,  where  he  didingulflied  himfelf  by  various  publications ;  in  courts,  received 
with  refpetEt,  or  driven  away  for  infolence  ;  and  wandering  over  difterent  parts  of  Europe 
in  extreme  indigence.  Having,  at'  itn  early  period  of  his  life,  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  he  ufed  both  his  pen  and  his  fword  in  defence  of  the  new  doctrines;  was 
fo  intemperate  in  his  ardour,  that  he  was  frequently  imprifoned,  and  alarmed  even 
the  daring  fpirit  of  Luther  by  his  repeated  outrages.  After  rendering  himfelf  an  objed 
of  terror  both  to  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  he  m  vain  fought  repofe  until  he  found  it 
in  this  fequeftered  ifland.  He  expired  in  1523,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age:  a  man 
as  remarkable  for  genius  and  learning,  as  for  turbulence  and  prefumpiion. 

The  ifland  is  agreeably  broken  into  hill  and  d  ile,  is  extremely  fertile  in  pailure,  pro- 
duces hemp,  flax,  a  few  vines,  and  a  fmall  tufted  wood,  which  overhangs  the  margin 
of  the  water.  It  is  the  only  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Zuric,  except  an  uninhabited  rock> 
which  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay. 

Haying  re-imbarked,  we  foon  landed  at  Rapperfchwyl  f,  and  continued  afcendlng 
amid  hanging  enclofuresof  paftuteanil  corn,  commanding  a  tine  view  of  the  lake,  hill«, 
mcuntsuns,  and  Alps.  PaflTmgthe  Httle  territory  belonging  to  Rapperfchwyl,  we  came 
into  the  canton  of  Zuric,  and  entering  a  neat  cottage,  to  enquire  the  road,  we  faw  a 
peafant  teaching  about  thirty  children  to  read  and  write.  On  exprefling  my  fatisfadion, 
I  was  informed  that  each  village  has  a  peafant  fcboolmafter,  either  entirely  or  paitly 
paid  by  government ;  and  that  in  this  canton  there  is  fcarcely  a  child  who  is  not  in- 
ilrufted  in  reading  and  writing.  A  little  further  we  entered  another  cottage,  where 
the  midrefs  of  the  houfe  offered  us  milk  and  cherries,  and  placed  upon  the  table  nine 
or  ten  Urge  filver  fpoons. 

We  continued  our  walk  through  an  enclofed,  hilly,  and  welLwooded  country,  and 
arrived  about  mid-day  at  Grunengen,  a  fmall  burgh,  capital  of  tlie  bailliage.  After 
dinner  we  paid  a  vifit  to  the  bailif,  who  rcfides  ii»  the  caftle,  which  (lands  on  an  elevated 
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»ock,  overlooking  an  cxtenfive  profpeft ;  towards  the  fouth  w  ild  and  romantic,  towards 
the  wed  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  watered  by  a  lively  ftream  which  flows  from  the 
lake  of  Pteffikon. 

The  bailif  pnfleflcs  confiderable  authority.  He  judges  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  in 
the  prefence  of  certain  jurymen  and  the  under-bailif;  but  can  pafs  fentence  without 
their  concurrencp,  as  neither  of  them  enjoys  a  vote.  He  can  punifli  all  crime:-  which 
are  not  capital ;  can  order  whipping,  or  even  the  torfure,  to  be  inflidc-d,  when  the 
criminal  is  convidled,  and  will  not  confefs ;  and  I  was  greatly  Ihocked  to  find  that  this 
horrid  cxpL'dient  had  been  lately  praOil'ed.  Even  in  capital  cafes  he  can  condemn  to 
death,  provided  he  funimons  eighty  jurymen  from  the  different  diftrids  to  be  prefent 
at  the  trial ;  but  as  this  cudom  is  attended  with  much  expence,  he  ufually  fends  the 
culprit  to  Zuric ;  in  civil  proceedings  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decifion  to  the  fenate  of 
Zuric. 

If  the  bailif  abufes  his  power,  the  fenate  readily  liftens  to  the  complaints  of  the  op- 

fireffed,  and  would  not  fail  to  punifh  the  unjuft  jud^re.  An  inflance  of  this  impartia- 
ity  occurred  in  1754,  wht-n  the  bailif  was  prov  d  guilty  of  extortions,  and,  though 
fon-in-law  to  the  burgomafter,  was  fined  and  bai.iflied  from  Switzerland.  I  learned 
this  faft,  on  obferving  a  vacant  place  in  the  feries  i)f  arms  belonging  to  the  fcveral 
bailifs,  which  are  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  caflle ;  thofe  of  the  extortioner,  which 
once  filled  this  vacant  place,  had  been  erafed  by  order  of  government.  From  Gru- 
rengen  wo  purfued  our  courfc  through  lanes,  fields,  and  enclofurcs  along  a  mod  delightful 
country,  at.ounoing  in  vinfs,  corn,  paflure,  and  wood.  As  the  fetting  fun  gradually 
defcended  below  the  horizon,  we  frequently  looked  back  upon  the  diftant  Alps,  the 
lower  parts  were  dulky  and  gloomy,  and  the  fummits. 

"   Arrayed  with  reflfftcd  purple  and  gold,  • 

"  And  colours  dipt  in  heav'n*." 

At  the  clofe  of  the  evening  I  arrived  at  Uftar ;  regretting  that  our  day's  journey  Was 
concluded,  and  not  fetlinjj  in  the  Itaft  fatigued  with  a  walk  of  eighteen  miles,  from 
Rapperlchwyl  to  Uftar;  lb  greatly  was  I  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  this  romantic 
country.  Uftar  is  a  large  parilh,  containing  3o»o  fouls;  the  wooden  cottages  are 
neat  and  commodious,  refemMing  thofe  ia  the  canton  of  Appenzel,  and  are  difperfed 
in  the  fame  mnnner  over  hills  and  dales. 

The  fun  had  Icircdy  rifen  before  we  quitted  our  beds,  and  walked  to  the  caftle  of 
Uftar;  it  (lands  boldlv  on  elevated  rock,  planted  to  its  very  fummit  with  vines,  and 
lommands  a  moft  extenfive  view,  bounded  by  the  Jura,  the  mountains  of  the  Black 
Foreft,  and  the  chain  of  Alps  ftretching  from  the  canton  of  Appenzel  to  the  confines 
of  the  Vallais.  Below  and  around,  the  country  refembled  the  molt  cultivated  and  en- 
clofed  parts  of  England ;  a  fmall  lively  ftream  winded  through  an  immenfe  plain ; 
while  the  lake  of  Creifien  appeared  like  a  broad  river,  walhing  the  bottom  of  the 
adjacent  hills. 

This  caftle  was  formerly  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  the  refidence  of  the  counts  of  Uftar, 
who  held  it  and  the  diftrift  as  a  fief  from  the  counts  of  Ravenlpurgh  ;  and  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  houfe,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
family  of  de  Bonftot ;  was  purchafed,  in  155:,  by  Zuric,  and  united  to  the  baillage 
of  Greiffenfec.  M.  de  Bonftet,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  our  party,  derived 
great  faiisfaftion  in  tracing  the  antiquity  and  hiftory  of  this  feat,  formerly  poflefled  by 
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his  anccftors,  and  In  obferving  the  family  arms  painted  upon  the  glafs  windows.  Thi» 
callle  is  now  a  private  gentleman's  houfc,  and  belongs  to  M.  Teylcr  ot  WcdJcn- 
fclnvcil. 

Troin  Uft.it  wc  croflcd  the  fields,  and  arrived  at  the  lake  of  Greiffen.  We  walked 
for  fome  way  on  a  belt  of  turf,  along  its  borders,  under  the  pendulous  branches 
of  oak,  bcacli,  and  ilms.  This  lake  is  about  fix  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad  ;  on  one 
fide  the  (liorcs  trc  tlat  or  gently  rifing,  on  the  other  fide  hills  richly  wooded.  The 
dearth  of  cottages  and  inhabitants,  in  this  delightful  but  folitary  fpot,  formed  a  llriking 
contrad  with  the  numerous  villages  we  had  recently  quitted  ;  while  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  focmed  almoil  bounded  by  that  magnificent  chain  of  alps,  whicli  con. 
ilantly  engaged  our  attention. 

Having  embarked  in  a  fmall  boat,  we  paflfed  the  village  of  GrcilVcn,  pleafingly 
fituated  on  a  final!  promontory  embofomed  in  a  wood,  and  landed  at  the  norilKrn  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  Here  1  bathed,  and  walked  on  gently,  afcending  through  fertile 
grounds,  delightfully  planted  with  oak,  beech,  and  poplars,  anil  iimumorabLfrnit-trcos. 
At  a  fmall  village  we  Hopped  at  the  parlonage.  You  can  fcarccly  form  to  yourfclf  an 
adeq'iate  idea  of  the  ncatnefs  and  fimplicity  whicli  reign  in  thefe  parts.  'Ihe  clcrgv- 
man's  two  daughters,  about  lilteon  or  (ixtcen  years  of  age,  neatly  drelL-J,  with  (Iravv 
hats,  like  the  peafant  girls  of  the  country,  politely  brought  milk  and  cherries  tor  our 
n  frelhrnent.  From  this  retreat  of  innocence  and  fimplicity  we  alcended  about  a  ...ilc, 
th«.n  burfl  upon  a  charming  view  of  Zuric,  the  lake  and  environs ;  and  gcnily  dcfcend- 
ing,  arrived  at  /uric,  quite  enchanted  with  this  (hort  expedition. 

An  expedition  to  the  fummit  of  the  Lagerberg  was  no  lefs  agreeable  than  the  former 
cxcurfion.  1  procured  a  guide  and  a  I.orfe;  but  the  weather  proving  fine,  I  gave  the 
horfe  ro  my  fcrvant,  and  preferred  walking  acrofs  the  corn  fields,  and  meadows  tufted 
with  ihiekeis,  and  enlivened  by  the  numerous  labourers  employed  in  the  harveft.  In 
thefe  parts  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  diftrids,  I  obfervcd  with  pleafure,  that  the  oxen, 
which  were  not  yoked  to  the  teams  or  ploughs,  but  harnefled  like  horfes,  performed 
th'.ir  labour  whh  much  more  ealo,  and  with  gn^u.r  effe«El.  T'lis  cudom  has  been  late- 
ly introduced  into  fonie  parts  of  England  ;  and  all  unprejudiced  farmers  allow  its  fupe- 
rior  advantage;  as  the  yoke  is  extremely  ri'ling,  ;aid  four  oxen  harnelTed  wuh  collars 
uill  do  as  much  work  as  fix  when  yoked  by  the  neck. 

A  few  miles  from  Zuric,  I  paffed  through  the  village  of  Aflfholteren,  near  the 
church,  which  is  prettily  firuAted  in  the  middle  of  a  large  fii'ld ;  (kirted  tiic  finall  laka 
Kalltn,  at  a  little  dillance  from  the  pidurefque  ruins  of  Old  Rcgenlberg,  and  gently 
afcended  to  New  Regenfbcrg,  which  (lands  on  an  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lager- 
berg. 

The  counts  of  Regenlberg  were  p<iwcrful  barons  during  that  period  of  anarchy  and 
cnnfufion  ui.ich  dillinguilhed  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  they  were  involved 
in  conltant  wars,  or  rather  defuhory  fkirmilhcs,  with  the  town  of  7  'rir,  until  they 
were  fmaliy  repulfed  by  Rodolph  of  Hapfliurg,  then  captain-general  c*  'I...  cjops  of 
Zuric.  On  theextindlion  of  thecounts  of  Rcgti;(berg,  in  the  fourtf  (i*H  t  ..  .their 
territory  devolved  to  thcHoufe  of  Auftria,  and  in  J409  became  fu  Zunc. 

The  prefent  burgh  contains  about  aoo  inhabitants,  who  enjoy  confiderable  privileges : 
a  burgomailer,  and  a  council  of  fix  members,  form  the  civil  court  of  juftice,  from 
r^hofe  decifior.  an  appral  lies  to  Zuric;  the  criminal  jurifditUon  belongs  to  the  bailif, 
who  refides  ii«  tl.     :,illle.     This  building  was  formerly  of  great  firength,  and  frequently 
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V  e  only  reixiains  of  the  ancient  fortrefs  being  fome  Hone  walls, 
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and  a  round  to^v  r,  which  commands  a  diftant  profpeft.  A  well  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
burgh,  hollowed  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  216  feet,  but  no\*  drv,  iiirnilhed  the 
garrifon  with  water  durin;;  the  obftinatc  fieges  maintained  befon  »hc  inv(  ntion  of  gun- 
powder. Near  this  well  is  a  copious  fountain,  fupplied  from  a  fpn  that  rifes  in 
the  Ligerbrrj^.  rhc  adjacent  country  is  a  moft  delightful  intci  'tiixture  ot  hill  and  dale. 
The  rock  on  w  ich  Roj^dil!  rg  is  built,  terminates  in  an  abriint  pnvipice,  and  forms 
the  caftern  extremity  of  that  vail  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  general  name  ot 
Jura,  the  branches  of  which  are  didinj^uiflr^i'  by  different  appellations.  The  branch 
that  rifes  from  this  point  1  called  the  Lagerbcrg,  ic  the  fumnut  of  which  I  mounted  on 
horfehack.  I  pafled  for  fome  way  through  cultivated  cnclofurts,  and  frTwards 
through  forefts  of  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  until  1  reached  the  highelt  point,  on  w  ;iit  Hands 
a  fignal  houfe.  From  this  point,  which  overlooks  the  whole  country,  I  cnio\  '.one 
of  the  moft  extenfive  and  uninterrupted  profpeds,  particularly  the  fiiiefl  diftant  -low 
of  the  Alps,  which  I  had  yet  feen  in  Switzerland. 

To  the  north,  the  eye  expatiates  freely  over  the  wilds  of  the  Black  Kort     ; 
eaft,  beyond  the  confines  of  Bavaria ;  towards  the  well,  traces  the  branches 
Jura  extending  in   mulliforious  diredions ;  to  the  fouth,  looks  down  unon  tl 
and  enclofcd  regions  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  on  the  lake  and  its  popul   js  ban. 
admires  the  vaft  expanfe  of  couniry  fwclling  from  plains  to  acclivities,    rom  ace 
to  hills,  from  hills  to  mountains,  and  terminating  in  thofe  ftupcndous  Alps, 

"  Wbofe  heads  touch  li'  'ven." 

This  wonderful  and  fublime  profpeft  detained  me  infenfibly  till  the  clofe  of  t*« 
evening,  when  I  defcended  through  the  dark  for^lL^  that  clothe  thelfides  of  the  Ln^, 
berg;  and,  filled  with  thofe  pleafing  but  melancholy  reflections  which  the indefcnbafc  ^ 
beauties  of  nature  leave  upon  the  mind,  rode  flowl)  on,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Zur  • 
till  the  gloom  of  night  had  overfpread  the  horizon. 
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LETTER  Xl.—Winterthur.—Ca/i,^  of  Kyburg. 

WINTERTHUR  ftands  about  twelve  miles  from  Zuric;  a  town  which,  although' 
fituated  in  the  canton,  and  under  the  protection  of  Z  iric,  yet  retains  its  own  laws, 
has  its  own  magiflrates,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  independent.  Winterthur  was  for- 
merly governed  by  its  own  counts,  who  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Kyburg  family, 
for  botn  houfes  bore  the  fame  arms.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  pofleflred  by 
Hartman,  count  of  Kyburg,  who  firfl  furrounded  it  with  walls;  and  upon  his  death 
devolved  to  his  nephew  Rodolph  of  Hapfburg.  Rrdolph .  afterwards  emperor,  con- 
ferred upon  the  inhabitants  confiderable  privileges,  for  aflfiii  ng  him  in  the^war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia.  It  com  -lued  fubjeft  to  his  defcen- 
dants  until  1424,  when  the  inhabitants  claimed  the  protedior  ,  and  obtained  the  alliance, 
of  Zuric.  In  1467,  the  Archduke  Sigifmund  having  foK  his  rights  to  Zuric,  that 
canton  fucceeded  to  his  prerogatives.  A  deputy  from  Zunc  refides  at  Winttri.hur, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe  than  collefting  the  toll,  half  of  wh^ch  belongs  to  Zuric. 

The  government  is  ariftocratical ;  the  fupreme  power,  in  all  things  not  interfering 
with  the  claims  of  Zuric,  refides  in  the  Great  and  Little  Council.  Thefe  two  tribunals 
united  are  final  judges  in  criminal  procedures,  and  pafs  fentence  of  death  without  ap- 
peal. The  Little  Council  is  inveftcd  with  the  general  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and 
determines  civil  caufes  in  the  firlt  refort )  from  their  decifioa  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
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Great  Council,  and  in  all  procefTes  between  a  ftranger  and  a  burghei',  to  the  fenate  of 

/uric. 

Although  the  town  is  confidered  as  independent,  and  only  under  the  prote£lion  of 
the  canton,  yet  Zuric  claims  the  right  of  reftrifting  the  inhabitants  from  manufaftur- 
ing  filk,  and  from  ellabUUiing  a  printing-prefs,  as  interfering  with  the  natives  of  Zuric; 
This  claim  has  occafioned  great  difcontcnts,  and  giving  rife  to  much  litigation :  and 
though  Zuric  docs  not  prohibit  the  manufa£lure  of  filk,  yet  by  forbidding  the  peafants 
of  the  canton  from  preparing  and  fpinning  the  materials,  this  order  amounts  to  a  vir- 
tual prohibition.  A  fimilar  difpute  is  in  agitation  concerning  the  edabHihment  of  a 
printing-prefs  at  Winterthur.  The  right  will  fcarcely  be  controverted ;  but  as  the 
cnufe  will  be  finally  determined  by  Zuric,  it  remains  a  doubt  whether  that  government 
will  be  fufficiently  difmterelled  to  decide  in  favour  of  Winterthur  againil  its  own 
burger. 

In  all  other  refpedts,  excepting  in  thefe  two  articles  of  trade  fo  profitable  to  Zuric, 
the  commerce  of  Winterthur  lies  under  no  rellraint.  The  principle  manufadtures  are 
niuflins,  printed  cottons,  and  cloth  j  fome  vitriol  works  are  carried  on  v\ith  confidcr- 
able  fuccefs. 

The  town  is  fmal!  and  the  iniiabitants,  who  amount  to  about  two  thoufand,  arc  for  the 
moft  part  remarkably  induftriou?.  The  fchools  in  this  ji^-tty  ftatc  are  well  endowed 
and  regulated.  The  public  library  contains  a  fmall  collocUon  of  books,  and  a  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  and  medals,  chiefly  found  at  Obcr- Winterthur ;  among  the 
nioft  rare  I  obferved  a  Didius  Juli,\nus  and  a  Pcrtinax.  Obcr-Wiuterthur,  or  TJpper 
Winterthur,  at  prefent  only  a  fmall  village  near  the  town,  in  the  high  road  leading  to 
FrauenHeld,  is  the  fite  of  the  ancient  FitcJtirum,  a  Roman  Itation,  and  th^-  moll  con- 
fiderable  place  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  exhibits  no  other  rr  niains  of  former  confe- 
quence,  but  the  foundations  of  ancient  walls,  and  the  numerous  Roman  coins  and 
medals  which  are  continually  difcovered.  The  Roman  way,  which  once  traverfed 
the  marlhes  between  Winterthur  and  Frucnfield,  is  no  longer  vifible,  becuul'e  it  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  high  road  •. 

The  caflleof  Kyburg,  towering  on  the  fummit  of  an  eminence  oyorlooking  Winter- 
thur, is  a  pifturefque  object,  remarkable  in  the  hillory  of  this  country,  during  the 
times  of  confufion  which  preceded  and  followed  tiie  int-rrc^nuin  of  the  empire. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  counts  of  Kyburg  polVclTed  the  coun- 
ties of  Kyburg,  Lentzburgh,  and  Baden;  and  their  territories  were  further  increafed 
by  the  acceflion  of  Burgdorf  and  Thun,  wiiich  fell  to  Ulricf  in  right  of  his  wife  Anne, 
filler  and  heir  of  Btrchtold  V.  Duke  of  Zrcringen.  Thefe  domains  devolving,  in  1 273, 
to  Rodolph  Count  of  llapfl)urg,  on  the  death  of  his  unci;'  Hartinan  the  eld^T,  the  lall 
Count  of  Kyburg,  rendered  him  one  of  the  moll  powerful  princes  in  thefe  parts,  and 
probably  opened  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne.  Before  his  dece.ife,  the  Kniperor 
ceded  to  his  fon  Rodolph  the  county  of  Kyburg,  and  his  other  cloiiiinions  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and,  on  his  demife,  confirmed  this  grant  to  his  t^randfon  John,  the  fame  who 
aifaflinated  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Albert*,  and  was  called  the  P..rriride. 

Upon  the  death  of  Albert,  his  fons  ieized  and  kept  polfellion  of  Kyburg,  and  the 
other  hereditary  domains  in  Switzerland,  and  tranlinittcd  them  to  their  polterity.     lu 

•  Winterthui  in  now  incorporatfd  in  the  canton  or  department  of  ZnrJc. 

t  Some  authors  afl'crt  that  Werner,  fon  of  Ulric,  was  the  hufband  of  Anne.  Great  confufion  reigned 
in  the  early  hillory  of  the  couoK  of  Kyburg,  until  Fucfali  cltareil  it  up.  See  atticle  K)burg  in  lMitf»li'» 
£rbcrchieibung. 

X  See  Letter  14. 

at  1424, 
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1 434,  the  Emperor  Sigifmund  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Emperor  Fre  Jeric  Duke  of  Auf- 
tria,  and  granted  for  a  fum  of  money  the  county  of  Kyburg  to  Zuric.  In  1442  it 
was  reftored  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftrki,  but,  in  1452,  finally  ceded  to  Zuric  by  Sigifmund, 
Archduke  of  Auftria,  to  liquidate  a  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  canton.  From  that  time 
it  has  formed  a  bailliage  in  the  canton  of  /uricj  but  the  title  of  Count  of  Kyburg 
has  been  always  ufed  by  the  Houfe  of  Aullria,  and  is  ftill  retained  by  its  prefent  illul^ 
trious  defccndant  Jofeph  the  Second.  ' 

The  caftle  of  Kyburg,  which  ihnds  in  a  romantic  and  wild  fituation,  has  been  con- 
ftruded  at  different  periods.  Part  is  ancient,  and  not  improbably  the  fame  as  exifted 
in  the  time  of  Rodolph  ;  although  I  could  not  difcover  a  date  anterior  to  1424,  the 
year  in  which  it  was  granted  to  Zuric.  In  an  apartment  wliich  was  formerly  a  ftable, 
are  the  portraits  of  all  the  bailifti  who  have  refided  in  the  caflle  from  the  time  of  its 
ceffion.  The  bailif  enjoys  greater  powers  than  are  ufually  delegated  by  any  ariftocra- 
tical  government ;  in  criminal  proceedings,  he  is  only  required  to  confult  the  jury  of 
the  diftri£t,  though  he  is  not  bound  by  their  opinion,  and  can  even  inflidl  capital  punifli- 
inent  without  the  necefllty  of  referring  the  fentence  to  be  confirmed  by  Zuric. 


LETTER  TLW.^Fraucnfield.—Of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy Diets. 

FROM  Winterthur  I  paffed  to  Frauenfield,  a  fmajl  town,  or  rather  village,  the  capi- 
tal of  Thurgau*,  containing  fcarcely  a  thoufand  inhabitants;  and  only  remarkable 
as  the  place  where,  fmce  1712,  the  deputies  of  thcSwifs  cantons  affembleat  the  gene- 
ral  diet. 

This  confederacy  owes  its  origin  to  the  treaty  contrafted  between  Uri,  Sche- 
weitz,  and  Underwalden,  at  the  memorable  revolution  of  1308!.  The  fubfequent 
acceflion  of  Zuric,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Glarus,  gave  ftrength  and  folidity  to  the 
union,  and  a  century  and  a  half  elapled  before  a  new  member  was  admitted.  At 
length,  in  1501,  Friburgh  and  Soleure  being,  after  much  difficulty,  received  into  the 
league ;  upon  that  occafion  the  eight  ancient  cantons  entered  into  a  covenant,  called 
the  Convention  of  Stantzy  by  which  the  articles  of  union  and  njutual  proteftion  were 
finally  fettled  J. 

No  change  was  effefted  by  the  fubfequent  reception  of  the  three  remaining  cantons, 
Bafle,  SchaufFhaufen,  and  Appenzel ;  as  they  fubfcribed  to  the  fame  terms  which  Fri- 
burgh and  Soleure  had  accepted.  Without  entering,  however,  into  a  minute  detail, 
1  Ihall  endeavour  in  this  letter,  to  lay  before  you  a  (hort  view  of  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy. 

The  code  of  public  law  between  the  combined  republics  of  Switzerland,  is  founded 
upon  the  treaty  of§  Scmpach  1393  ;  upon  the  convention  of  Stantzj  and  upon  the 

treaty 

•  Thurgau  was  n  bailliage  fubjtft  to  tlie  eight  ancitnt  cantons.  In  the  beginning  of  February  tlie  peo- 
ple in  fomc  part*  of  the  country  rofe,  eleCled  tltputies,  and  demanded  their  emancipation,  which  fcems  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  inner  dillritl  on  the  ^th.  The  people,  however,  were  in  general  much  incenfcd 
againft  the  French,  and  their  troops  were  marching  to  the  affillance  of  Bern,  when  the  capture  was  an- 
DOiinced. 

In  the  new  divillon  of  Switzerland,  Thurgau  was  formed  into  a  canton,  of  which  Frauenfield  is  the 
cajiital. 

f  See  Letter  25,  J.  See  Letter  26. 

j  This  treaty,  which  regulates  the  articles  of  war,  was  contrafltd  between  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  in 
conjunction  with  the  republic  of  Soleure.     It  ordainu  that  no  Swifs  foldier  (hall  ^uit  his  ranks  in  time  of 
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treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1712,  at  Arau,  between  the  Proteflant  and  Cmliolic  can- 
tons. It  aj^pears  iVom  theie  levcral  treaties,  which  inchide  or  enlarge  thole  that  pre- 
ceded, tliat  the  Helvetic  union  is  a  perpetual  dcfcnfive  alliance  between  the  thirteen  in- 
dependent contrading  powers,  to  protect  each  other  by  their  united  forces  aqainlt  ;i!l 
foreign  enemies.  Accordingly,  if  any  member  of  the  union  flunild  be  attaclteil,  iliiit 
particular  canton  has  a  riglit  to  demand  fuccours  from  the  *  wlinle  coiifeil.>rate  bodv  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  war  the  fcveial  forces  to  be  fupplied  by  each  canton  are  precilely  fpecilied. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  llipulations  to  which  the  five  cantons  agreed  tliat  thoy 
do  not,  in  every  relpecl,  enj^^y  equal  prcro.aiives  with  the  eiglu  ancient  canioiis,  which 
referved  to  their.felves  a  riglit,  if  the  quellion  for  declaring  war  againff  any  foreign 
Hate  lliould  be  iniaiiiiHiujly  carried  in  their  aiVembly,  to  require  the  alllflance  of  the  five 
oiher  cantons,  without  atligning  the  motive.  But  the  five  cantons  cannot  commence 
lioliilities  wnhout  the  conf-nt  of  the  confederates;  and  ihouKl  the  enemy  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  neguciation,  the  difp'.  •  mutt  be  re'erred  to  th.e  arbitration  of  the  eight 
ancient  cantons.  It  is  further  (lipu'ated,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  eight 
cantons,  the  five  mull  obferve  a  Itrict  neutrality. 

The  next  efleiitial  obj;ert  of  the  league  is  to  prcTerve  general  p;'ace  and  zc'o^  order. 
It  is  therefore  covenanted,  that  :A\  public  difcuiliv^ns  fh.;ll  be  fmaiiy  f.ttled  Lutween  the 
contending  parties  in  an  amicable  manner;  aiul  fn-  tfiis  purpufe  particular  judges  aiul 
arbiters  are  appointed;  who  fliall  be  empowered  to  compote  tne  duleutions  tiiat  may  hap. 
pen  to  arile,  'I'o  this  is  added  a  reciprocal  guarantee  cf  the  iorms  of  govonnnem- 
ellabHIhed  in  the  refpedive  commonwealths:  for,  in  order  to  prevent  internal  factions, 
and  revolts  in  any  of  the  allied  cantons,  ir  was  agreed  by  the  convention  of  ijtanti:, 
that,  in  time  of  rebellion,  the  magiltracy  of  Inch  canton  IhoulJ  be  aliilhd  by  t!ie  forces 
of  the  others.  Accordingly,  thehillory  of  Switzerland  allorJs  many  inllaiices  of  pro- 
tection and  alTillance  reciprocally  given  between  the  confederates,  in  defence  and  I'up- 
port  of  the  refpedive  governments. 
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•ftion,  even  altlioiigh  lie  (hoiilil  be  dangcrriifly  uoundnl :  "  Nous  entciuioiis  autTi  cjiic  fi  q'lctju'im  s'clloft 
hUne  en  qiielqtie  la^on  que  cc  full  en  combatant  i)n  en  iJlailait,  de  l(irti  qii  il  tiro'i  i'  utile  pour  fe  dcl- 
fcndre  ;  il  demcuicra  non  ullUiut  aulli  avcc  Ics  ;iiilrt't,  iuIcjiul.  i  ce  tjut.  la  li.iiailli.  IdIc  txjjiice;  tt  pour 
cila  lie  fciatiliiuc  iuyaid  ft  ni.  i'tii  faitlicia-t-oii  en  fa  jitrliiiinc  u')  en  lun  biui  iiiiMi.inKui.  ' 

•  T'  C  rtfpfclalle  author  of  tin-  /HCjunl  of  Sttilztrl.:/!  i  lias  f;i!lLii  into  a  Miili.ik',  i.i  liis  ilili  viption  of 
the  HeUclii;  ii^iion  :  aiid  liis  error  ha>  btcn  sdopttd  by  tbe  Ahbv  Mtbly,  in  bi.  /Jroil  Fiik'i:  «V  /'  Eiirnpf  ; 
by  the  compilers  of  the  F.ncyclop^.lic  ;  and  by  ftvcral  otiier  wi iters  of  diltinctiun. 

Ailer  li.ivluf;  (;iveii  a  deb  iintion  of  the  Helvetic  union,  lie  coneludis  tlie  itlatioii  as  follow:.  :  "  ,S.i  far 
are  liny  (tbe  tbirtecn  canloti,)  fiom  in;ikin^  one  body  or  4)iie  eommoii wealth  tli.it  only  i!ie  lliiee  olil  can- 
tiiij  ate  dittitly  allied  wiui  cver\  one  of  the  otlur  twelve.  'I'liere  i.i  ir.Jeid  lutii  a  e<m;;ii;t!on  ellablijhed 
between  thtni,  tlint  in  cafe  .tiiv  one  canton  wiie  attacked,  all  tlie  other  twelv--  would  be  "I  i.'j^vd  to  mnr.li 
to  it^fuccour ;  but  it  woiild  he  1  v  virtue  of  the  relation,  that  two  cantons  may  have  to  a  tiiird,  and  not  of 
any  diteCl  >i^!i.uK-e  In' liltinj;  I  tUv  ^cn  ivcty  one  o(  lliin).  .As  ior  ex  Mr  pie  :  ()l  ihi  cij;lit  uhl  ctntoii?,  I.ii- 
Ceriie  has  a  r.i;hl  ot  Calling  hut  live  to  its  fucci.nr,  In  cafe  (■(  attack  ;  bi!t  thtn  foinc  I'l  Iti  i!f  live  li.ive  a 
right  ol  callirj;  other'!,  with  whom  thev  arc  allied,  tlioujjh  Lnetinc  be  not  ;  hi  that  at  lail  all  nmll  niaich 
by  virtue  of  Dar'iciilar  alliances,  aiid  not  of  any  gii;eral  one  am(  ngll  thtm  all." 

The  above. tiled  account  of  the  Helvetit  :nion  viiould  better  have  luitid  tiic  lfaL;uc  of  the  eight  cantons 
before'  the  convention  of  Slant/  ;  when  the  confederate  Hates  wer?  not  f<>  abfoliilely  and  dirti'Uv  united 
toijether  an  tliey  arc  at  piefrnt  ;  and  their  alliance  ciid  not  perhaps  totally  txclude  every  treaty  (>f  the  fame 
kind  with  other  iji:wer  i.  It  wai  only  by  the  articles  of  that  celebrated  coiiventiou,  aid  the  alliance  of  the 
eight  cantons  with  Friburgh  and  Soleure,  that  the  union  became  abfolntcly  fixed  and  genera!  It  mult 
be  confefleJ,  however,  that  feveral  Swifs  hiftorians  have  given  the  fame  idea  of  ibe  Helve  ic  union  as  that 
above  mentioned  j  and  tiial  even   Bow  authors   differ  conQderably  upon   fume   inipurtant   .uticlo  of    the 
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No  feparate  engagement,  which  any  of  the  cantons  may  conclude,  can  be  Valid,  if 
inconfidL'nt  with  the  fundamental  articles  of  this  general  union;  for  the  reciprocal  con- 
traft  between  the  members  of  the  league  fuperfedes  every  other  fpecies  of  public  obli- 
g:ition.  With  thefe  exceptions,  the  combined  ftates  are  independent  of  each  other : 
tliey  may  form  alliances  with  any  power,  or  rejecl  the  fame,  although  all  the  others 
have  acceded  to  it  •  :  may  grant  auxiliary  troops  to  foreign  princes ;  may  prohibit  the 
money  of  the  other  cantons  from  being  current  within  their  own  territories ;  may  im« 
pofe  taxes,  and,  in  fliort,  perform  every  other  aft  of  abfolute  fovereignty. 

The  public  alFairs  of  the  Helvetic  body  and  their  allies  are  difcuffed  and  determined 
in  the  feveral  diets ;  and  thefe  are, 

1 .  General  diets ;  or  general  afl'emblics  of  the  thirteen  cantoijs,  and  of  their  allies. 

2.  Particular  diets;  as  thofe  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons;  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  Can- 
tons, with  the  deputies  of  the  Proteliants  of  Glarus  and  Appenzel,  of  the  towns  of  St.  Gal- 
lon, lMenne,and  MuUiaufen,  called  ihe  evangelical  conferences  ;  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic cantons,  with  \h.o.  deputies  of  the  Catholics  of  Glarus  and  Appenzel,  of  the  abbot  of 
St.  Galkn,  and  of  the  republic  of  the  Vallais,  called  the  golden  alliance ;  asalfo  the  diets 
of  particular  cantons,  which,  befide  being  members  of  the  general  confederacy,  have 
diflinft  and  feparate  treaties  with  each  other.' 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  general  diet  are  held  once  a-year,  and  continue  fitting 
one  month  ;  the  extraordinary  affemblies  are  fummoned  upon  particular  occadons.  It 
is  principally  convened  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  belt  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  Helvetic  body.  The  canton  of  Zuric  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and 
convenes  the  deputies  by  a  circular  letter.  The  deputy  of  Zuric  alfo  prefides,  unlefs 
the  diet  is  held  in  the  territory  of  any  other  canton ;  in  that  cafe,  the  deputy  of  that 
canton  is  prefident. 

This  diet  formerly  met  at  Baden  ;  but  fmce  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war  in  17 12, 
between  Zuric  and  Bern  on  one  fide,  and  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and 
'/.ug,  on  the  other,  (when  the  five  latter  renounced  the  co-regency  of  Baden,)  it  has 
been  adeinbled  at  Frauenfield  f  in  Thurgau.  Each  canton  fends  as  many  deputies  as 
it  thinks  proper. 

It  would  be  defcending  into  a  tedious  detail,  to  enter  into  the  particular  connexions 
of  the  feveral  allies,  cither  with  the  whole  Hefvetic  body,  or  with  fomc  f  the  cantons  j 
and  the  different  nature  of  thefe  refpedive  alliances.  Suffer  me  only  to  remark,  that 
the  allies  may  be  di  wded  into  a/Jhciate,  :[nd\onfcckrafc  ftates :  of  the  former  are  the  abbot 
and  town  of  St.  Gallcn,  Bienne,  and  Mulhaufen  ;  of  the  latter,  are  the  Grifons,  the 
republic  of  the  Vallais,  Geneva,  Ncuchatel,  and  the  bifliop  of  Baflc. 

•  The  five  cantons  wliich  agiceil  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  v.'iiliont  the  confcnt  of  the  eight,  are  ne- 
cifTarily  txehidcd  ri()n\  this  power,  together  with  thofe  particular  cantons,  which  have  bound  themfelves 
hv  privzle  treaties  not  to  contraft  any  foriif^n  alliincc,  without  the  reciprocal  content  of  the  others  ;  as  for 
i.li.uue,  Uii,  iSchwtii/.,  anil  Undtrw.ilden,  hy  ilie  alliance  at  Bruiintn  In  1  j^lj.  But  'his. depends  upon 
p.irticuhr  treaties,  and  lias  no  lelation  to  the  general  niu'on.  In  tad,  every  canton  is  relhaincd  by  the  ge- 
'iv'.ii  aiti>.!es  ot  the  Helvetic  union  ;  h>it,  coiiionnlnjr  to  thofe,  no  one  republic  is,  in  any  other  iiillauce, 
coiitrolled  hy  the  ttio  utivjus  of  the  majorily  aniotijr  the  confederate  cantons, 

I  liaueMiitld  h  no  longer  the  fcene  of  a  free  diet  ;  in  the  Vreuch  diviiion  of  Switzerland  it  became  the 
ta(,.tal  ijf  the  canton  or  ilepaitnunt  of  Tluirfiau. 

Tlie  liill  diet  of  I'rlk  Svvit/.kki.  vno  alienihled  at  Aran  in  January  i7i;8,  and  all  the  deputies,  that  of 
Talk-  txctpltd,  wliicli  withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  took  an  oath  todcl'end  the  Helvetic  ronllitution  to 
Oie  lall  extremity.  lUit  thij  foleinn  appeal  lo  iicAvcn  in  defence  uf  their  liberties  proved  a  mere  ceremony, 
and  piuduced  no  fubllantlal  eifeCt. 
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1  The  ftates  thus  comprifed  under  the  general  denomination  of  alTocIates  and  confede- 
rates, enjoy  by  virtue  of  this  union,  a  total  independance  on  all  foreign  dominion ; 
and  partake  of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  Swifs  in  other  countries. 
And  notwithftanding  fome  of  thefe  dates  are  allied  only  with  particular  cantons ;  yet  if 
any  of  them  ihould  be  attacked,  thofe  cantons  with  whom  they  are  in  treaty  would  not 
only  fupply  them  with  fuccours,  but  would  alfo  require  the  joint  afliftancc  of  the  re- 
maining  cantons :  if  therefore  any  part  of  the  whole  body  (hould  be  invaded,  all  the 
x>ther  members  (ho»ld  unite  its  defence,  either  as  immediate  guarantees,  or  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  adual  guarantees  *. 


i 
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LETTER  XlU.T'ReuU  by  Waterfront  Zuric  to  Baden.— Bridge  of  Wettingen.-^ Baden, 

—Cajlle  of  Hapjburg.  r.       .'. 

INSTEAD  of  following  the  ufual  route  by  land  from  Zuric  to  Bafle,  we  proceeded 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  water.  We  embarked  about  two  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
Limmat.  The  navigation  of  that  river  has  been  defcribed  as  extremely  hazardous  ; 
yet  it  is  only  dangerous  upon  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  or  after  violent  rains,  when  in 
fcveral  places  the  rocks  and  flioals  are  covered  with  water.  At  other  times  there  is  no 
danger,  provided  the  watermen  are  fobcr  and  experienced. 

Our  boat  was  flat-bottomed  and  long,  and  was  rowed,  or  rather  fteered  by  three 
watermen,  who  ufed  their  oars  merely  to  direft  the  veffel ;  the  ftream  being  fufficiently 
rapid  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rate  01  fix,  eight,  and  fometimes  even  ten  miles  in  the 
hour.  The  water  is  beautifully  tranfparent ;  and  its  furface  was  occanonally  raifcd  and 
agitated  with  high  waves  by  a  wind  oppofite  to  the  current.  The  borders  of  the  Lim- 
mat,  at  fird  fomewhat  flat,  afterwards  gentle  rofe  into  hills  clothed  with  pafture  and 
wood,  or  divided  into  vineyards,  were  laftly  quite  perpendicular,  and  fringed  to  the  water's 
edge  with  hanging  trees. 

About  a  mile  from  Baden,  where  the  Limmat  flows  with  the  greateft  rapidity,  we 
(hot  under  the  bridge  of  Wcttingen  with  fuch  velocity,  that  in  the  moment  of  admiring 
its  bold  projeflion  on  one  fide,  I  imperceptibly  found  myfelf  on  the  other.  This  beau- 
tiful  piece  of  mechanifm  is  a  wooden  bridge,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
fufpendcd  above  twenty  feet  from  the  fur^ce  of  the  water :  it  was  the  laft  work  of 
Grubenman,  the  felf-taught  archited,  and  is  far  fupcrior  in  elegance  to  that  of  Schaff- 
haufen. 

We  landed  at  Baden,  and  walked  to  Hapfburg,  Schintznach,  Koningsfelden,  and 
Windifh  ;  of  which  places  I  fhall  give  you  a  fliort  Jefcription. 

Baden  derives  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  warm  baths,  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients  under  the  names  of  jiqua  and  Tbenna  Helvetica.  It  was  a  Roman  for- 
trefs,  ereded  to  curb  the  Allemanni  or  Germans,  and  was  rafed,  when  the  Helvetians, 
who  fupported  Otho,  were  routed  by  Csecina,  general  to  Vitellius.  Being  rebuilt,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Germans ;  fell  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  was, 
in  the  tenth  century,  incorporated  in  the  German  empire ;  and  became  fuccefTively 
fubjett  to  the  Lukes  of  Za:ringen,   to  the  Counts  of  Kyburg,  and  to  Rodolph  of 

•  Such  wai  the  theory  of  the  Helvetic  Government,  but  unfortunately  the  praftice  did  not  accord 
with  the  theory.  The  Swifs  S.ite«,  inllcad  of  rtfillinp  in  a  compad^  body  the  aggrifli  n  of  the  French, 
•Ard  without  concert  or  uiianiuiiiy,  and  were  compelled,  one  after  the  other,  to  dilTolve  their  ancient 
coafcderacy, 

Hapfburg. 
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Hap(burg.  In  1418,  when  his  defcendant  Frederic,  Duke  of  Auftria,  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  cantcm  of  Zuric  took  poffeffion  of  the  town  and  country ; 
and,  having  purchafed  them  from  the  Emperor  Sigifmond,  admitted  to  a  joint  fliare 
in  the  fovcreignty,  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden>  andZug,  Bern  in  1426,  and 
Uri  in  1445. 

Baden  continued  a  bailliage  of  thefe  eight  cantons  until  the  year  171a,  when  the  dvil 
war  breaking  out  between  the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  cantons,  it  was  befieged  and  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Zuric  and  Bern ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Arau  was  ceded  to  thofe  two  can-  < 
tons  and  Glarus,  which,  on  account  of  its  neutrality,  preferved  its  right  of  joint-fove- 
reignty.  Zuric  and  Bern  did  not,  however,  prove  their  difintereftednefs,  when  not 
content  with  finally  fettling  the  religious  difputes  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants,  they 
exafted  from  the  Catholic  cantons  the  celTion  of  Baden,  contrary  to  th?  convention  of 
Stantz,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  Helvetic  conftitution^  The  umb*i^ge  conceived  by 
the  Catholic  cantons  at  this  ftep  was  the  principal  inducement  to  conclude  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  France  in  1715,  and  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  that 
power.  And  this  feparate  league  has  not  been  annulled  by  the  general  treaty  which 
Louis  XVI.  contrafted  with  the  thirteen  cantons  in  1776.  Until  1712,  the  diet  aiTem- 
bk'd  at  Baden ;  but  has  been  fmce  transferred  to  Frauenfield.  The  three  cantons  alter- 
nately appoint  a  bailiF,  who  refldes  in  the  Cadle. 

The  inhabitants  eleft  their  own  magiftrates,  and  have  their  own  judicial  courts.  In 
civil  proceedings,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  bailif,  and  from  his  decifion  to  the  fyndicate^ 
compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  cantons,  and  in  the  lad  refort  to  the  three  cantona 
themfelves.  In  penal  caufes,  the  criminal  court  condemns,  and  the  bailif  enjoys  the 
power  of  pardoning,  or  mitigating  the  fentence.  The  county  or  bailliage  contains  about 
24,000  fouls*. 

From  Baden  we  walked  through  an  agreeable  and  well- wooded  country  for  fome 
way,  along  the  fide  of  the  Limmat,  whofe  deep  banks  are  covered  with  vines  to 
the  edge  of  the  water ;  and  in  about  two  hours  croffed  the  Reufs  into  the  canton  of 
Bern.  Having  paffed  through  a  plain,  we  arrived  at  the  balhs  of  Schintznach,  a  place 
remarkable  for  its  agreeable  pofition  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  and  its  tepid  mineral  wa- 
ters. It  is  alfo  well  known  as  being  the  firft  place  where  the  Helvetic  fociety  affembled. 
This  fociety,  formed  by  fome  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  Switzerland,  both  of  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Reformed  religion,  firft  helped  to  extend  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  to  Icf- 
fen  that  antipathy  which  fubfilled  between  the  members  of  the  two  perfuafions.  Its 
publications  have  tended  to  promote  a  general  zeal  for  the  diiTufion  of  polite  literature* 
The  meeting  of  this  liberal  fociety  is  now  transferred  to  Olten,  a  fmall  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Solcure. 

Near  Schintznach  ftands,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  of  Hapfburg, 
to  which  we  alcended  through  a  wood  of  beech,  thtrt  feemed  almoft  coeval  with  the    ' 
date  of  the  caitle.      l  he  ruins  confilt  of  an  ancient  tower,   conflrufted  with  maflive 
floiics,  in  a  rude  ftyle  of  architefture,  and  part  of  a  fmall  building  of  much  later 
date. 

It  was  crt£ted  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Werner,  Bifhop  of 
Stralburg,  came  to  his  brothers  Radebot  and  Lutzelin,  and  devolved  to  their  defcend- 
ants.  Olho,  grandfon  of  Radebot,  was  probably  the  firft  perfon  upon  record  who 
ftyled  himfi-lf  Count  of  IIapft>urg,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  title  by  which. 


*  In  the  new  divifmn  of  Switzcrlauci,  the  bailliage  of  Baden  was  converted  into  a  canton  or  department, 
of  which  that  town  is  llie  capitaU 
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his  ponerhy  was  tlifllnguiflied,  until  it  was  loft  in  a  greater  dignity,  when  Rodolph  of 
Haplburg  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  His  lucceffors  granted  the  caftle  and 
its  dependencies  as  a  fief,  firll  to  the  lords  of  Wildeck,  and  afterwards  to  the  lord  of  Wo- 
len :  in  141 5  it  was  occupied  by  Bern,  during  the  contelt  between  the  Emperor  Sigif- 
mond  and  Freiicric  of  Auftria,  and  given  to  the  family  of  Segefem  of  Bruneck.  In 
1 469,  it  was  fold  to  the  convent  of  Kiniigsfelden  ;  on  the  diflblution  of  that  monaftery 
at  the  reformation,  was  fccularifed,  and  feized  by  government  j  has  gradually  gone  to 
decay,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  a  peafant's  family. 

This  cafilo  commands  an  unbounded  view  over  hills  and  dales,  plains  and  forefls, 
rivers  and  lakes,  towns  and  villages,  mountains  and  alps;  emblem  of  that  extent  of 
power  to  \s  hich  the  talents  of  one  mun^  w  ho  dciived  his  title  from  this  caftle,  raifed  hini- 
felf  and  his  defcendanis.  You  will  readily  perceive  1  allude  to  Rodolph  of  Haplburg, 
who,  from  a  iimple  baron  of  Switzerland,  became  Kmperor,  and  founded  the  Houie 
of  Auflria. 

Rodolph  was  born  in  1218.  Having  fignalizcd  his  youth  in  conftant  fcenes  of  war- 
fare and  contention,  he  was,  in  1273,  unexpededly  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor, 
:iiid  conferred  honour  on  that  exalted  flation,  no  lefs  by  his  political  fagacity  than  by 
his  military  prowel';.  He  died  in  1291,  after  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  and  in  the 
feventy-ihird  year  of  his  age. 

Iiiipiefltd  with  thefe  ideas,  as  I  confidered  on  the  very  fpot,  the  origin  of  the  Houfe 
of  Haplburg,  and  its  gradual  progrefs  towards  that  height  of  power  which  it  has  fince 
attained  under  the  more  diflinguifhed  appellation  of  the  Houfe  of  Aullria :  I  compared 
it  to  a  fmall  rill  in  the  Alps,  whofe  fourcc  is  uncertain,  which,  having  received  feveral 
ftroams,  forms  no  iiiconfidcrable  river.  Flowing  through  Switzerland  llill  almolt 
unknown  to  its  neighbours,  it  no  fooner  enters  Germany,  than  it  lofes  its  name  by  its 
jundion  w  ith  the  Danube  ;  and,  having  colleded  the  tribute  of  numberlefs  rivers,  rolls, 
with  accumulated  and  ftill  increafing  waters,  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and 
falls  by  a  hundred  mouths  into  the  Euxine  fca  ; 

tl  part 

CI:!  gvtrra porta  e  nnn  Iriluio  a!  marf  * . 

Rodolph,  during  liis  refidence  in  this  calUe,  would  not  have  given  credit  ton  perfon 
endowed  with  the  fpirit  oi  prophecv,  who  fliould  have  informed  him,  that,  in  little  more 
than  a  century,  a  few  fmall  re|)ub!ics  would  drive  his  defcendanis  from  their  hereditary 
dominions  in  SwitzeHand,  and  erecl  upon  their  ruins,  and  on  the  bafisof  equal  liberty, 
a  formidable  confederacy,  which  wculd  be  courted  by  the  moft  powerful  fovereigns. 
Still  lefs  perhaps  would  he  have  bclijved,  that  he  himfelf  Ihould  podcls  the  imperial 
throne;  that  his  lineal  dcfcend.inis  fliould  rule  over  Germany,  llimgary,  Bohemia, 
Aullria,  Spain,  Burgundy,  the  Low  Countries,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tend their  dominion  and  iniluence  from  the  Ihorcs  of  the  Lu.sine  to  the  New  World 
bevond  the  Atlantic. 

LETTER  \\\\—Komi^fdJon.^Wmd!p.— Voyage  (hiai  the  RI/uk. 

Having  gratified  our  curiofity  .nt  the  cafllo  of  Haplburg  f,  that  cradle  of  the  Houfe 
of  Aullria,  whiich  llill  confers  a  title  on  the  prolL-nt  Emperor  of  Germany,  we  de- 
•  TalTo. 

f  'I'ltfri-  is  alio  a  calHc  of  Mapl'biirj'',  fituattfi!  noar  \ht  lake  of  Liicfrii,  which  I  vifited  in  1779.  Some 
aiUhoi  J  have  crroneoully  allVr  cd,  tlial  lliii  wai  iIk-  caillc  frtim  wliit  1.  the  irounts  dcrivcii  tlicir  titles.  But 
H<m>t  has  refuted  this  opinion  ;  and  unque(lr«>ii;il)ly  proved  that  honour  to  be  due  to  the  tallle  of  Mapf. 
ijurj4  whicli  I  have  delcrihed  in  the  ptccediiij;  ktUi.     bee  Hcrgut,  Gen.  IJipl    .\ugf.  Uomus  Uabfl). 

fcended 
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fcended  into  the  plain  of  Konigsfeldon,  to  a  convent  of  the  fame  name,  buiU  by  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  fpot  where  her  hufband  the  Emperor  Albert  was  aflaflinated.  Albert, 
as  guardian  to  his  nephew  John  of  Hapfourg,  had  taken  poflfeflion  of  his  hereditary 
(lomiujons  in  Switzerland,  and  refufed,  under  various  pretences,  to  deliver  them  up  to 
him.  Wearied  with  repeated  and  fruitleis  folicitation,  John  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
againil  the  Emperor,  with  Rhodolph  de  Warth,  Ulric  de  Pahne,  Walther  de  Efchen- 
bach,  and  Conrad  deTagerfeld.  '     ' 

The  Emperor  dined  at  Briden,  in  his  way  to  Rhcinfclden,  a  town  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  where  the  Emprufs  lus  conlurt  had  collocled  a  confidcrable  body  of  troops,  for 
the  purpofe  of  invading  the  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Uuderwalden,  which 
had  revolted  againll  him.  Contemporary  hifiorians,  who  have  recorded  the  minuteft . 
circumdanccs  in  this  whole  traiifaition,  relate,  that  Albert  was  in  high  fpirits  during 
the  repaft  j  and  that,  his  nephew  ag"iin  entreating  to  be  put  into  pofleffion  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  the  Emperor,  with  an  air  of  baiitc;-,  placed  a  garland  upon  his  head, 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  "  This  will  be  more  iuitable  to  you  for  the  prefent,  than  the 
cares  of  a  troublelbme  guverniTieiu."  This  taunt  i'o  deeply  aftectcd  the  young  prince, 
that  he  burll  into  tears,  flung  away  the  flowers,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit 
down  to  table. 

After  dinner  Albert  continued  his  journey  on  horfeback,  accompanied  by  his  fon 
Leopold,  the  confpirators,  and  his  ulual  attendants ;  ;md  came  near  the  town  of  Windifli, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  to  the  Reiifs,  over  which  river  paffengers  were  ufually  ferried 
upon  a  raft.  The  confpirators  iirft  palled  over,  and  were  followed  by  Albert:  as  hs 
was  riding  gently  on,  expcdtinq;  Leopold  and  the  remainder  of  his  fuite,  he  was  fud- 
denly  befet  by  the  aflaffins.  One  of  them  having  feized  his  horfe's  bridle,  John  of 
llapiljurgh  reproached  him  for  his  injudice  in  detaining  his  dominions,  and  llruck  him 
on  the  neck  with  his  fword  :  Rhodolph  de  Warth  wounded  him  in  the  fide,  and  Ulric 
de  Palme  clove  his  head  with  a  ilibre.  In  this  condition  they  left  him  expiring  upon 
the  ground. 

This  alValilnation  wns  perpetrated  the  nrft  of  May  1308,  in  the  open  day,  and  in  the 
fight  of  his  ion  and  the  re(t  of  his  fuite,  who  had  not  as  yet  paflfed  the  river,  and  who, 
though  fpedatorsoF  tlie  murder,  yvx.  could  not  anifl:  the  Emperor.  The  field  lies  be- 
tween the  Aar  and  the  Reufs,  not  lar  from  the  junction  of  thole  two  rivers ;  and  the 
very  fpot  where  he  was  mallacrod  is  marked  by  a  convent,  crefl:ed  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth and  his  daughter  Agnes  ;  the  piice  was  called  K,!iigsfclden,  or  King's  field  ;  a 
name  it  retains  to  this  day.  Thj  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  buried  in  the  convent 
of  Witterling,    from  whence  they  were  afterwards  tranfported  to  Spire,   and  there 

interred. 

The  aflaflins  efcapcd  into  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwaklen,  expccling 
to  find  a  fure  afylum  in  a  nation  which  Albert  was  preparing  to  invade.  But  the  ge- 
nerous natives,  detefling  a  crime  or  fo  atrocious  a  nature,  although  committed  upon  the 
perfon  of  their  greateit  and  moil  i'ormidable  enemy,  refufed  to  proled  the  murderers. 
D'Eichenbach  concealed  himfelf  in  the  dilguife  of  a  common  labourer  during  thirty 
years,  nor  was  his  rank  dii'covcrod  till  he  coiilelled  it  ujjon  his  death-bed  ;  De  Palme, 
dellitute  of  common  neceffarics,  died  in  extreme  poverty  ;  De  Warth,  tied  to  a  horfe's 
tail,  like  a  common  malefactor,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  broken  upon 
the  wheel.  Juhn  of  fclaplburg,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  oi ^xirricidcy  did 
not  reap  the  expected  benefits  of  the  crime  ;  for,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 


.Seventh,  he  retired  into  a  inonailery  of  AuL^ullinj  friars,  where  he  died 
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The  widow  of  Albert  turned  her  whole  thoughts  towards  revenging  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  and  in  this  purfuit  involved  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guiltty  ;  all  who  had 
the  fmalled  connexion  with  the  aflafTins,  being  facrificed  with  undidinguiflied  cruelty. 
Meanwhile  the  three  cantons  were,  for  a  few  years,  left  to  the  undidurbed  enjoyment 
of  their  liberties,  and  to  (Irengthen  themfelves  againft  any  future  attack  ;  and  thus  they 
innocently  reaped  the  fole  advantage  which  was  derived  from  this  a (Tulli nation. 

The  convent  or  abbey  of  Konigsfelden  comprized  within  its  extenfive  precinfls  a  nun- 
nery of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  and  a  monaftery  of  monks  of  the  order  of  Minorites,  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  a  wall.  It  was  richly  endowed  by  Elizabeth,  her  five  fons, 
and  her  daughter  Agnes,  ^ueen  of  Hungary,  who  affumed  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  here 
pafled  the  remainder  of  her  days.  At  the  Reformation  the  abbey  was  fecularized,  and 
its  lands  appropriated  by  government :  part  of  the  building  became  the  refidence  of  the 
bailif,  part  was  converted  into  an  hofpital,  and  part  was  fuffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  Many 
of  the  cells  formerly  occupied  by  the  nuns,  ftill  exifl  in  their  original  ftate;  and 
one,  in  particular,  is  didinguilhed  as  the  habitation  in  which  Queen  Agnes  lived  and 
died. 

The  chapel  ftill  remains  entire,  but  is  no  longer  ufed  for  divine  fervice.  The  glafs 
windows  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  painted  with  various  hiftories  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment ;  with  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  Agnes,  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  and  his  fons. 

On  the  walls  are  coarfely  reprefented  the  figures  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Audria,  and 
the  principal  nobles  who  periflied  at  the  battle  of  Sempach.  Elizabeth  and  Agnes,  and 
feveral  princes  and  princclfes  of  the  Houfe  of  Aullria,  were  buried  in  this  chapel ;  but 
their  bones  were  a  few  years  ago  removed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Blaife,  in  the  Black 
Foreft,  where  they  were  dcpofited  with  great  pomp,  and  magnificent  fepulchres  ere^cd 
to  their  memory. 

Near  Konigsfelden  is  the  fniall  village  of  Windifli,  ftanding  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Aar  and  the  Reufs,  and  fuppofcd  by  antiquarians  to  occupy  the  fite  of  VindoniJJ'jy  a  Ro- 
man fortrefs  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In  travcrfing  the  place  I  did  not  obfcrve  the  lead 
Cgns  of  any  antiquities ;  but  various  lapidary  infcriptions,  mile-ftones,  fepulchral  urns, 
medals,  coins,  and  gems,  which  have  been  found  in  great  abundance,  fufficiently  prove 
that  it  muft  have  been  the  Uation  of  a  large  Roman  colony.  The  reader,  who  is  in- 
clined to  refle^l  on  the  viciflitudcs  of  human  polTcflions,  will  recoUeft  with  pleafure  the 
following  quotation :  "  Within  the  antient  walls  of  Vindoniffa,  the  caflle  of  Hapiburg, 
the  abbey  of  Konigsfeld,  and  the  town  of  Bruck,  have  fucceilively  arifcn.  The  phi- 
lofophic  traveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conqucft,  of  feudal  or  Au- 
flrian  tyranny,  of  monkilh  fuperftiiion,  and  of  induftrious  freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a 
philofopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  and  happinefs  of  his  own  time  *." 

Early  the  next  morning  we  embarked  on  the  Aar,  which,  though  here  a  trifling 
flrcam,  yet,  being  confiderably  fwellcd  by  the  tribute  of  waters  from  the  Reufs  and 
the  Limmat,  foon  becomes  a  confiderable  river.  Its  bank  are  agreeably  enhvened  with 
meadows  and  woods,  and  fpotted  occafionally  with  villages,  caftles,  and  ruins,  hang, 
ing  on  the  water's  edge.  Having  made  a  ftnall  turn,  it  falls  by  a  ftrait  channel  into 
the  Rhine,  vying  in  fize  and  rapidity  with  the  great  river  in  which  it  lofes  its  name  : 
its  waters,  which  are  of  a  fiivery  hue,  are  for  a  long  way  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
the  Rhine  j  which,  being  tranlparcnt,  and  of  a  fca-green  colour,  feem  to  difdain  the 
union. 


•  Gibbon's  Detliiit  and  Tall  of  ilii:  Roman  Empiir,  vol.  iii  p.  jf'J. 
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The  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  far  fuperior  in  wildnefs  and  beauty  to  thofe  of  the  Aar, 
m  many  parts  rifing  perpendicularly,  yet  feathered  with  wood ;  in  others  floping  in 
gentle  declivities,  richly  bordered  with  vines,  foreft  "id  paftures ;  and  exhibiting  a 
continual  fucceflion  of  towns  and  villages.  ITie  rapiu  .ream  carric,.  is  above  eighteen 
miles  in  three  hours,  and  we  landed  at  LauSenburgh,  where  the  Rhine  forms  a  cataract, 
which,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  fall  of  the  fame  river  near  SchafFhaufen,  yet  de- 
ferves  to  be  vifited  by  travellers  for  the  beauties  of  the  fcenery.  As  I  ftood  upon  the 
crags  o£  the  northern  ihore,  the  principal  obje«Jls  were,  a  high  bridge,  partly  open  and 
partly  covered,  fupported  by  three  lofty  Hone  piers ;  on  the  fouth  a  row  of  houfes,  with 
an  old  ruined  caftle  on  a  fummir,  boldly  overhanging  the  water ;  a  perfpeaive  of  woods 
and  meadows  under  the  arcades  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  river  darning  over  its  craggy 
bed,  in  a  Hoping  cataract,  until  it  is  fuddenly  lo(t  among  the  rocks  which  clofe  the 
view. 

About  half  a  mile  below  this  fall  we  re-embarked,  and  found  the  waters  in  many 
parts  more  agitated  than  thofe  of  the  Limmat ;  particularly  near  Rheinfelden,  where 
they  rulh  with  fuch  increafing  velocity,  that  they  were  troubled  like  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  and,  beating  againft  the  boat,  turned  it  obliquely  by  their  violence.  Here  we 
were  hurried  along  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  though  I  had  a  pencil  in  my  hand,  I  had 
no  time  for  obfervation,  much  lefs  for  defcription ;  I  could  only  catch  a  general  glance 
of  the  romantic  fcenery,  as  we  paffed  under  a  pifturefque  bridge  of  feveral  arches, 
fufpended  high  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  and  joined  to  a  fteep  rock,  on  which 
towered  fome  majeftic  ruins.  In  many  parts,  and  for  a  confiderable  Vray,  our  veffel 
paflTed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ihelving  rocks,  and  was  only  prevented  from  ftriking 
them  by  the  dexterity  of  the  pilot. 

As  we  approached  Bafle,  the  ilream  became  lefs  rapid }  and  we  difembarked,  highly 
delighted  with  our  expedition. 


IXrtZKXV.^TheTownof  Bq/le.'^Erafmus.^Library.--'Holbem. 

1  ARRIVED  at  Bafle  or  Bafel,  I  fuppofed,  about  twelve  at  noon ;  but  was  much 
furprized  to  find,  that  all  the  clocks  *  aftually  ftruck  one :  and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  in- 
formed, that  they  conftantly  go  an  hour  fader  than  the  real  lime.  Different  reafons 
have  been  affigned  for  this  fingularity :  fome  afTert,  that  it  was  firft  pradifed  during 
the  council  of  Bafle,  in  order  to  affemble,  at  an  earlier  hour,  the  cardinals  and  bifhops, 
who,  being  lazy  and  indolent,  always  arrived  late.  Others  maintain,  that  a  confpiracy 
being  fo>med  to  afTalfinate  the  magidrates  at  midnight,  one  of  the  burgomaflers,  who 
had  notice  of  the  defign,  advanced  the  town-clock  an  hour;  by  which  means  the  con- 
fpirators,  imagining  they  had  miffed  the  appointed  time,  retired ;  and  that  the  clock* 
are  ftill  kept  in  the  fame  advanced  flate,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  this  happy  deli- 
verance. But  there  is  a  third  reafon  given  for  this  ftrange  cuflora,  which  feems  the 
mod  probable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  choirs  of  cathedrals  are  condrufted  towards 
the  ead  :  that  of  Bafle  declines  fomewhat  from  this  direction ;  and  the  fun-dial,  which 
is  placed  upon  the  outfide  of  the  choir,  and  by  which  the  town-clock  is  always  regu- 
lated, partakes  of  this  declination ;  a  circumdance  which,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Bernoulli,  occafions  a  variation  from  the  true  time  of  about  five  and  forty  minutes.   , 

•  Tlie  clocks  of  Bafle,  as  well  as  the  government,  have  undergone  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  new 
crder  of  things,   'I'lic  motion  for  altering  the  clocks  according  to  the  real  tinae  was  made  by  M.  de  Mechtl. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Bafle  are  ftill  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  this  whunfical  cuftom,  that, 
ahhouRh  it  has  been  often  propofcd  in  the  fovorcij;n  council  to  regulate  their  clocks 
properly,  yet  the  motion  has  been  invariably  rejected ;  and  the  people  would  fufpeft 
that  their  liberties  were  invaded,  if  their  clocks  agreed  with  thofe  of  the  rell  of  Europe. 
A  few  years  finco,  feveral  leading  tnen  of  the  town  determined  to  alter  the  hand  of  the 
fun-dial  half  a  niiiuite  a  day,  until  the  fliadow  (hould  imperceptibly  point  to  the  true 
hour.  This  expedient  was  accordingly  practif:d,  and  the  clock  had  already  loll  near 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  an  accident  difco^'ered  the  defi>;n :  the  magiftrates  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  place  the  hand  of  the  fun-dial  in  its  former  pofition,  and  to 
regulate  the  hours  as  ufual.  Indeed,  long-ePablifiud  cuftoms,  however  indiflerent  or 
ridiculous,  are  apt  to  make  fo  flrong  an  impreilion  upon  vulgar  minds,  as  to  become 
fometimes  dangerous,  and  always  difficult  to  be  abolilhcd  ;  efpecially  among  a  people, 
like  thofe  of  tliis  country,  who  are  .iverfe  to  any  change,  even  in  the  minutell  articles, 
I  need  not  remind  you,  how  lon;^  it  vvas  before  the  Englilli  could  bo  pcrfuaded  to  reckon 
their  years  according  to  the  general  mode  of  computation  in  Europe. 

Kafleisbeautifullyfituated  upon  the  bank-^of  the  Rhine,  near  the  point  where  that  river, 
which  is  here  broaJ,  deep,  and  rapid,  afier  flowing  for  fonie  way  from  call  to  well,  turns 
fuddcnly  to  the  north.  It  confiilsof  two  towns  joined  together  by  a  long  bridge;  the 
Large  Town  lies  on  the  fide  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Small  Town  on  the  oppc  i"tc  banks 
of  the  river.  It  ftands  v^ry  favourably  for  commerce;  an  advantage  which  the  inhabitants 
have  by  no  means  negleded  ;  for  they  have  edablii'hed  a  great  variety  of  nianutaiStures, 
particularly  of  ribands  and  cottons ;  and  an  extcnfive  trade  is  carried  oa  by  the  principal 
merchants. 

The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  gothic  building,  but  flrangely  disfigured  by  a  daubing  of 
rofe-coloured  paint.  It  contains  the  aflies  of  Gertrude  Anne  Countefs  of  Hohenburg, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph  I.  who  died  at  Vienna,  in  12S  i,  and  her  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Bafle.  Her  twochrillian  names  gave  rife  to  much  confufiop,  and  led  many 
hiltorians  to  conclude  that  Gertrude  and  Anne  were  two  diiTtrcut  perfonages,  and  fuc- 
ceflive  wives  of  that  Emperor;  while  others  ridiculoufly  fuppcRd  that  both  were  mar- 
ried to  him  at  the  fame  time :  nor  were  thefe  erroneous  opinions  confuted,  and  the 
controverfy  finally  fettled,  tillHergot,  the  laborious  genealogift  •  of  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  proved,  from  the  moft  unqueilionable  authorities  of  ancient  diplomes,  the  identity 
of  this  divided  perfonage ;  and  that  the  miftake  arofe  from  her  being  uniformly  ftyled 
Gertrude  before  her  coronation,  and  Anne  after  the  performance  of  that  cerem(5ny. 
She  bore  to  her  hufband  fourteen  children  ;  and  though  the  mother  f  fo  large  a  family, 
yet  fuch  was  her  extreme  fenfibility,  that  the  grief  which  flie  fuflered  at  the  departure 
of  her  daughter  Clementina  to  Naples,  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  Martel,  hurried 
her  to  her  grave. 

In  the  fame  church  are  depofited,  under  a  marble  tomb,  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  great  Erafmus.  That  diftinguiflied  writer  joined  to  fuperior  learning,  and  a  pecu- 
liar elegance  of  ftyle,  the  keeneft  wit,  which  he  pointed,  not  only  againft  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  nvonks,  but  the  general  corruptions  and  diforders  of  the  Roman 
church.  He  was  indeed  the  forerunner  of  Luther,  in  his  firfl  attacks  upon  the  Catho- 
lics, rcfpeding  the  fale  of  indulgences :  but  afterwards,  when  the  controverfy  appeared 
more  ferious,  and  an  open  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome  feemed  inevitable,  he  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  that  bold  reformer.  He  confidered  them,  indeed,  as  alto- 
gether unwarrantable;  and,  although  he  had  himfelf  cenfured  and  expofed  the  cor- 
ruptions that  infeded  the  Cartholic  religion  j  yet  he  zealoufly  inculcated  fubmilfive 


Sec  Hcrgotiii  Gcaeal.  Diplom.  Dom.  AuA.  vol.  i.  p*  125. 
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obedience  to  the  decrees  of  what  he  called  the  **  univerfal  church."         reeably  *|> 
tbefe  fentitnents  he  advifed  the  proteftants  to  endeavour  at  obtaining      /mild  at -4 
patient  meafures,  what  they  might  indifcreetly  lofe  by  a  warmer  and  ni'      violent  ojj 
pofltion. 

Such  temperate  counfels  were  ill  fuited  to  the  daring  and  impetuous  fpirit  l.  Luther. 
i^ccordingly,  while  Erafmus  was  afting  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and  endeavouring  to 
moderate  and  allay  the  flame  on  each  fide,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  difplcafuro  of 
both  parties :  in  allufion  to  this  temporifing  conduct,  one  of  his  adverfarics  applied  to 
him,  not  unaptly,  that  line  in  Virgil, 

Terras  inter  ealumqiie  velalat. 

The  impartial  truth  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  become  a  martyr 
in  the  caufe :  the  natural  timidity  of  his  temper,  a  too  great  deference  to  perfons  of 
fuperior  rank  and  power,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  lofing  his  pcnfions,  induced  him  to 
take  a  decided  part  agaiivfl:  the  reformers,  and  condemn  their  feparation  from  the 
church  of  Rome. 

But  it  would  be  uncandid  to  impute  his  conducl  wholly  to  felfifli  confiderations : 
fomcthing  may  fairly  be  aforibed  to  the  powerful  impreflions  of  early  prejudices;  and 
fomething  to  that  rooted  love  of  peace  and  fludious  tranquillity,  which  foems  to  have 
been  the  fpring  of  all  his  actions.  But,  whatever  imperfedions  may  be  difcovered  in 
fome  particular  parts  of  his  characler,  his  memory  muft  be  revered  by  every  frfend  of 
genius,  learning,  and  moderation.  Livelinefs  of  imagination,  depth  and  variety  of 
erudition,  together  with  great  fagacity  of  judgement,  were  in  him  eminently  uiiited.  He 
infufed  a  fpirit  of  elegance  even  into  theological  controverfies ;  and  contributed  to  dif- 
encumber  literature  from  that  fcholaftic  jargon  with  which  it  was  difgraced.  Erafmus 
refleded  much  honour  upon  this  town,  by  choofing  it  as  the  favourite  place  of  his  re- 
fidence,  and  publifhing  from  hence  the  greatelt  part  of  his  valuable  works.  In  the 
public  library  are  preferved,  with  great  veneration,  his  hanger  and  feal,  feveral  of  his 
letters,  and  his  lalt  teftament,  written  with  his  own  hand. 
The  univerfity  of  Bafle  was  formerly  eminent  in  the  literary  hiflory  of  Europe.  Who, 
in  the  lead  convcrfant  in  letters,  is  unacquainted  with  the  celebrated  names  of  Oeco- 
lampadius,  Amerbach,  the  three  Bauhins,  Grynaeus,  Buxtorf,  Wetltein,  Ifelin,  the 
Bernoullis,  and  Euler.  If  it  has  fallen  from  its  prilHne  ftate  of  renown,  its  decline 
mull  be  principally  imputed  to  the  cafual  mode  of  ele6h"ng  the  profcflbrs ;  but  it  ftill 
boafts  feveral  members  who  do  honour  to  their  native  town  by  their  learning  and  abi- 
lities. 

The  public  library  contains  a  fmall  coUedion  of  books,  remarkable  for  feveral  rare 
and  valuable  editions ;  particularly  of  thofe  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  moft 
curious  manufcripts  are  numerous  letters  of  the  firfl:  reformers,  and  of  other  learned 
men  in  the  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  and  feventeenth  centuries ;  and  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  council  of  Bafle.  The  minutes  of  that  council  were  taken  by  John  of 
Segovia ;  and  are  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fame  which  are  preferved  either  in  the  library,  or 
in  the  archives  of  the  town :  the  former  is  written  on  paper,  the  latter  on  parchment, 
A  queftion  has  arifen  which  of  thcfe  is  the  original.  Some  conclude  in  favour  of  that 
in  the  archives,  on  account  of  the  many  fall'e  readings  and  niiftakcsin  the  Other,  which 
are  plainly  the  faults  of  the  copyifl:.  Others  give  the  preference  to  that  in  the  library, 
becaufe  it  is  written  in  dill'erent  hands,  and  with,  difterent  ink,  which  feem  to  imply 
that  it  was  noted  down  at  various  intervals,  according  as  the  ads  of  the  council  were 
paffed  f  whereas  that  in  the  archives,  being  penned  on  parchment,  in  the  fame  hand 
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and  with  the  fame  ink,  was  probably  copied  from  the  original  minutes ;  for  who,  it  is 
urged,  would  take  minutes  on  parchment  ?  A  third  opmion,  dill  more  probable,  i:^ 
that  neither  of  thefe  is  the  original.  Several  paflages  are  wanting  in  both ;  which 
omiflion  may  have  proceeded  from  the  tranfcribcr  not  being  able  to  reaJ  every  part 
of  the  original.  It  is  probable  that  John  of  Segovia  took  away  the  minutes,  and  depo< 
fited  them  at  Rome ;  and  that  one  of  thefe  manufcripts  was  the  copy  traufcribed  by 
order  of  the  council;  of  thefe,  the  manufcript  on  parchment  appears  to  be  the  mod 
authentic. 

In  a  fuite  of  rooms  belonging  to  this  library,  is  a  cabinet  of  petrifactions,  coUefted  in 
the  canton  of  Balle  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Annoni :  fome  ancient  medals  and  gtms ;  a  few 
antiquities  found  at  Auj^uft  ;  a  large  number  of  prints;  and  fome  line  drawings  and 
paintings,  confiiling  chiefly  of  originals  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
Thefe  pictures  arc,  mod  ot  them,  in  the  highcd  prefervation  :  the  connoilllur  can  here 
trace  all  the  different  manners  of  Holbein,  and  compare  the  productions  of  his  youth 
with  thofe  of  his  maturer  age.  A  few  are  preliTved,  which  he  painted  before  he 
had  reached  his  fixtcenth  year;  and  one,  extremely  curious,  which  he  drew  upon  a 
fign  for  a  writing- mailer.  The  portraits  of  himltif,  his  wife,  and  children  in  the  fame 
group,  are  much  admired  for  nature  and  fimplicity  of  exprelFion.  The  moft  valuable 
of  thefe  paintings  is  an  altar-piece,  in  tight  compartments,  which  reprefcnts  the  paf- 
fion  of  our  Saviour :  a  performance,  in  which  this  admirable  artilt  has  carried  to  the 
.  higheft  perfedion  that  fmgular  brilliancy  of  colouring  fo  peculiar  to  his  belt  compofi- 
tions.  I  was  much  ffruck  with  a  profile  of  his  friend  and  patron  Erafmus,  writing  his 
commentary  upon  St.  Matthew ;  there  is  a  fpirit  and  animation  in  the  countenance, 
finely  expreflive  of  his  fagacious  and  penetrating  talents. 

Among  the  works  of  Holbein,  that  difcover  the  livelinefs  of  his  fancy,  muft  be 
mentioned  the  (ketches  he  drew  on  the  margin  of  the  Eulogium  of  Folly  by  Erafinus> 
V'hich  he  received  as  a  prefent  from  the  author.  This  curious  volume  is  preferved  in 
the  library,  and  has  been  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Haas,  in  French,  Latin,  and  German, 
wuh  fac-fimiles  of  the  original  defigns,  engraved  on  wood. 

The  dance  of  death,  in  the  church  yard  of  the  predicants  of  the  fuburbs  of  St.  John,. 
IS  frequently  fliewn  to  ftrangers  as  being  of  Holbein's  pencil.  It  is  painted  in  oil-co- 
lours upon  a  wall  which  enclofes  the  burial-ground  :  but,  as  it  has  feveral  times  been 
retouched,  no  traces  are  difcoverable  of  that  great  mailer's  hand.  In  faft,  the  Hon. 
Horace  Waljx)le,  and  other  unqueftionable  judges,  have  proved,  that  this  performance 
was  painted  before  Holbein  was  born,  and  that  he  was  not  employed  even  in  retouch- 
ing it.  It  is  probable  however,  that,  from  this  ancient  painting,  he  took  the  fird  hint 
lewards  compofing  his  famous  drawings  on  the  dance  of  death.  In  treating  that  fub- 
tct,  he  has  difplayed  fuch  richncfs  of  imagination,  and  difcovered  fo  much  judgement 
in  the  difpofition,  and  fo  much  fpirit  in  the  execution  of  the  figures,  that  Rubens  llu- 
died  them  with  particular  attention,  and  took  drawings  from  them. 

The  originals  of  Holbein's  dance  of  death  were  purchafed  by  M.  Fleichman  of 
Strafbourg,  at  the  lale  of  the  famous  colledion  of  Crozat,  at  Paris ;  of  which  Mariette 
has  publifhed  a  catalogue.  They  are  now  in  the  poilcllion  of  prince  Gallitzin,  minillcr 
from  the  Emprefs  of  KufTia  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  They  conlill  of  forty-four  fmall 
drawings :  the  outlines  are  Iketched  with  a  pen,  and  they  are  ilightly  (liaded  with  Indian 
ink.  1  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  them,  during  my  continuance  at  Vienna,  and 
particularly  admired  the  variety  of  attitudes  and  characters  in  which  death  is  reprefented. 

Prin'.s  have  been  taken  from  lome  of  thefe  drawings  by  Hollar,  which  are  very  fcarce. 
Mr.  de  Mcchel,  a  celebrated  ariifl  of  this  place,  hai;  already  engraved  them  after  the 
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original  defigns;  a  work  which  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  acceptable  to  the  admirers 
of  I  he  fine  arts ;  he  has  added  four  engravings,  which  are  not  in  the  prince's  coilettion, 
and  which  are  taken  from  the  prints  of  Hollar.  lie  ingenioudy  conjcftures,  from  the 
dreffes  and  charaftcrs  of  feveral  of  the  figures  in  the  dance  of  death,  that  the  author 
Ikefched  them  while  he  was  in  England,  They  were,  probably,  in  the  Arundelian  col- 
ledion  when  Hollar  engraved  them. 

Mr.  de  Mechel  has  finilhed  alfo  a  fet  of  prints  from  the  fine  paintings  of  the  Duflel- 
dorf  gallery,  and  likevvife  engravings  of  the  famous  Hedlinger's  medals.  This  able 
artift  has  a  Imall  but  well  chofen  colledion  of  paintings;  and  his  magazine  of  prints 
(in  which  article  he  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  trade)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largefl: 
and  mod  complete  in  Europe.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  perfon  to  whom  the  curious 
traveller  can  addrefs  himfelf  with  greater  advantage  than  to  Mr.  de  Mechel,  nor  from 
whom  he  can  receive  more  ufeful  information.  'l"o  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fical  beauties  of  Switzerland,  he  joins  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different  govern- 
ments, cudoms,  and  manners  of  the  feveral  cantons.  As  he  is  intimately  connefted 
with  the  principal  men  of  learning  in  this  country,  his  letters  of  recommendation  are 
the  moll  defirable,  and  the  moll  beneficial,  that  can  be  procured,  and  he  enjoys  as 
much  latisfa^lion  in  conferring,  as  can  be  received  by  accepting,  his  good  offices.  He 
indeed  poifcfles  a  great  fund  of  good  humour,  an  amiable  franknefs  of  difpofition,  and 
a  certain  originality  of  manner,  which,  together  with  his  other  valuable  qualities,  re- 
commend him  as  a  no  It  fs  pleafing  than  ufeful  acquaintance. 

I  vifitcd  alfo  the  fmall  but  pleafing  coUeftion  of  pidures,  moflly  of  the  Flemifh  and 
Dutch  fchools,  belonging  to  M.  Faefch,  member  of  the  Great  Council.  In  the  court- 
yard before  his  houfe  is  a  wooden  ilatueof  Rodolph  I.  fitting  on  a  throne,  and  clothed 
with  the  imperial  infignia :  underneath  i  obferved  the  date  of  1273,  the  aera  of  his  co- 
ronation. The  rudencfs  of  the  fculpture  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  an  original  of 
that  great  Emperor,  who  was  befieging  Baflewhen  he  received  the  unexpefted^newsof 
his  election.  The  gates  were  immediately  thrown  open  ;  and  he  was  inftantly  admitted 
as  a  friend  into  that  town,  which  had  (hut  its  gates  againfl  him  as  their  enemy.  On  this 
©ccafion  he  relidcd  a  fliort  time  at  Bafle,  and,  as  tradition  relates,  in  this  very  houfe. 
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LETTER  XVI.— Government  cf  Bajle, 

THEbifliops  of  Bafleonce  poffefled  the  fovereignty  over  the  city  and  canton;  but  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  prerogatives;  and,  in  1501,  fioally  quitted  this  town, 
when  the  canton  joined  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  They  retired  at  firft  to  Friburgh  in 
Brifgau ;  and  afterwards,  eftablilhing  their  refidence  at  Porentru,  entirely  lo(t  the 
trifling  authority  and  inconfiderable  prerogatives  which  remained  to  them.  Upon  the 
introduction  of  the  reformation  in  1525,  the  conftitution  was  in  fome  meafure  chang- 
ed ;  and  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  limited. 

It  would  Teem  in  theory  fcarcely  poflible  to  divide  the  ariftocratical  and  democratical 
commonwealths  into  fo  many  different  fpecies  as  exift  in  Switzerland  :  for,  in  this  coun- 
try, every  republic  has  its  peculiar  modification ;  and  their  is  none  more  fingular  than 
that  of  Biifle.  To  view  tlie  general  outlines  of  the  conftitution,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  abfolute  ariltocracy  *  ;  but,  upon  confidering  it  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  to  incline 

towards 

•  An  arlftocrarv  ((^ri(5\ly  fpeakinp)  means  tliat  form  of  jrovernment,  which  places  the  fiipreme  powjr 
iuthe  nobles    cxcluiivdy  oi'  the  people  j  but  here  I  mean  by  it,   the  conlining  of  tlie  fovereign  autliovJty 
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towards  a  democracy.  The  fuprcmc  Icgiflative  power  refidcs  in  tlic  Great  and  Mttle 
Councils,  confiding  of  about  tliree  hundred  members  ;  and  the  authority  of  thcfe  two 
councils  combined  is  without  controui.  They  enaft  laws,  declare  war  and  peace,  con- 
tratt  alliances,  and  impoft-  taxes  :  they  elcQ  the  feveral  nuigiftrates,  appoint  their  own 
mernbers,  nominate  to  all  employments,  and  confer  the  right  of  burgherfhip.  Thcge- 
ner.d  adminiflration  of  government  is  committed  by  the  Great  Council  to  the  Senate,  or 
Little  Council;  that  is,  to  a  part  of  its  own  body.  This  Senate,  compofed  of  fixty 
members,  together  with  the  four  chiefs  of  the  republic,  two  burgomaiters,  and  two 
great  tribuhes,  is  divided  into  two  bodies,  which  ad  by  rotation.  'I'he  acting  divilion 
continues  in  office  one  year,  decides  finally  in  all  criminal  caufes,  fuperintends  the  po- 
lice, and  excrcifcs  feveral  other  powers  fubordinate  to  the  Sovereign  Council.  The 
collective  body  of  citizens  aflenibles  only  once  a  year  ;  when  the  magidratos  publicly 
take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  conflltution,  and  preferve  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
the  people  inviolate.  The  reciprocal  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws  is  adminillered  to 
the  citizens  in  their  refpeftive  tribes. 

But,  notvvithflanding  the  boundlefs  prerogatives  of  the  Great  Council,  yet. the  mcancft 
citizen  is  legally  capable  of  being  admitted  into  that  body,  and  by  the  fmgular  method 
of  eleclion  may  poflibly  be  chofen.  For  the  vacancies  in  the  two  councils  are  fupplied 
from  all  ranksof  citizens,  one  clafs  only  excepted,  the  members  of  the  univerfity.  Thefe 
citizens  are  divided  into  eighteen  tribes,  called  in  German  Zucnftc,  fifteen  of  which  be- 
long to  the  larger  town,  and  three  to  the  fmaller ;  each  of  the  firit.raentioned  fifteen 
tribes  returns  four  members  to  the  fenatc,  and  each  of  the  whole  eighteen  fends  twelve 
to  the  Great  Council.  Formerly  thefe  eleftionswere  determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices; 
but  as  by  thcfe  means  the  richell  perfon  was  always  certain  of  being  chofen,  a  hrnaire 
was  ellablilhed  in  1718,  that  is,  three  candidates  were  nominated,  and  from  thefe  the 
fuccelTor  was  appointed  *  by  lot. 

Although  this  mode  of  cleftion  in  fonie  meafure  put  a  flop  to  corruption,  yet  it  was 
not  fufKcient  to  counteracl  entirely  the  iniluence  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  as  the  poorer  ci- 
tJzciis  could  feldom  fuccced  to  the  mod  honourable  or  lucrative  employments,  they 
/nocurod  an  ac^  to  be  pafll'd  in  1740,  changing  the  tcrnaire  into  Tufenairc-f  by  which 
iix  candidates,  in!lcad  of  three,  were  put  in  nomination,  and  drew  lots  for  the  charge. 
Six  tickets,  containing  the  names  of  the  rcfpectivc  candidates,  and  feparately  placed  in 
fdver  eggs,  are  inferted  into  one  bag  ;  and  the  fame  number  of  tickets,  five  of  which 
are  blanks,  and  one  is  marked  with  the  vacant  employment,  are  placed  in  another.  The 
reigning  burgomafter  and  the  great  tribune,  appointed  to  be  the  drawers  of  this  offiaal 
lottery,  both  at  the  fame  indant  take  a  ticket  from  each  bag,  and  the  candidate  whofe 
name  comes  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ticket  on  which  the  employment  is  written, 
obtains  the  pod. 

It  would  be  too  tedious,  and  indeed  too  unintcrcding  a  detail,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
account  of  the  forms  and  circunidances  requifite  to  be  obfervcd  in  feleding  the  feveral 


to  a  certain  limited  number  of  perfons,  wiiliont  conddcrinp  whether  they  are  patiitians  ur  jilebci.ins,  nobles 
nr  commons ;  for  at  liaHe  every  litizin  who  ij  iioblt-,  and  who  choul'cs  to  rttaiii  hi6  title  of  nobility,  is  in- 
capable of  biiiig  il»(itc;l  a  niembcr  ot  ihc  Sovcrti>;n  Council. 

•  The  fifteen  tribc.i  in  tlie  gient  town  are  talli'd  Zu/n/i'f ,  and  the  three  in  the  fmalltown  GefrUfchiiflen,  or 
companic*.  It  m-y  alfo  be  remarked,  ihat  the  citizciij  ol  the  fin:ill  town  tnjoy  more  adv.->nt.i;Tcg  than  thofc 
of  the  great  town  ;  iiiiifnuich  at  the  f  rmcr  may  be  appointed  to  public  employments  i.illn.r  in  the  tribes  or 
in  tiic  comp'iiiis ;  whertan  a  citizen  of  the  gieat  town  caiuietLc  admitted  into  the  conipanics,  unlefii  he 
telidci  ia  the  fmall  town. 
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candidateF.  To  qive,  however,  fome  general  idea  of  this  matter  :  Upon  a  vacancy  in 
the  Great  Council,  for  inlhmce,  the  fix  candidates  nuill:  be  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
that  tribe,  to  which  the  pcrf'on  who  occafioncd  the  vacancy  bclont^edjand  be  nominated 
by  fucii  of  the  members  of  the  Great  and  Little  Councils  as  are  of  the  fame  tribe.  The 
candidates  for  the  fenate  and  for  the  tribunes  or  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  called  in  German 
;w//At, are  appointed  by  the  Great  Council.  But  there  is  one  cafe  iir  which  \.\\e.fcnairj 
is  not  pratSlil'ed  ;  for,  upon  the  death  of  a  burgomalter,  his  colleagu?,  who  is  the  great 
tribune,  fuccceds  of  courfe. 

It  (hould  fecm  that  many  inconveniences  mufl  flow  from  this  abfurd  method  of  fup- 
plyit\g  vacant  polls  in  the  government,  as  they  are  loft  entirely  to  the  capricious  difpofal 
of  fortune.  In  facl,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  candidate,  whofc  know- 
led}i,e  and  abilities  rendered  him  capable  of  being  ferviceable  to  the  flate,  has  never  ob- 
tained the  fuccefsful  ticket ;  while  chance  jias  bcflovved  it  upon  another  by  no  means 
qualiiled  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  employment.  However,  notwithftanding  the  ill  ef- 
fecls  rei'ulting  frdin  this  cafual  mode  of  election,  the  management  of  public  affairs  is  in 
general  well  conducted  ;  and  there  %re  few  inflances  of  civil  juftice  unwifely  adminl- 
iiered,  or  of  ii.nocence  facrificcd  to  wealth  or  power. 

But  the  counfellors  of  itv-te  and  magiftrates  are  not  the  only  perfons  chofen  by  lot ; 
even  the  profcflbrs  in  the  Univerfity  are  cledtcd  in  the  fame  manner.  The  titree  candi- 
dates (for  in  this  inllance  the  tcrnairc  is  flill  in  ufe)  mull:  be  nominated  from  thofe  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  doftor.  Hence  a  candidate  not  unfrequently  offers  hinifelf 
for  the  profeflorfhip  of  a  fcience  which  he  has  never  made  the  peculiar  objeiSt  of  his  flu- 
dies,  if  the  chair  of  that  particular  branch  of  literature  in  which  he  excels  is  already  oc- 
cupied ;  for,  under  thefe  circumffances,  the  refpedive  unqualified  profeflbrs  change 
places  with  each  other.  Thus  (to  mention  an  inflance  from  a  family  well  known)  John 
Bernoulli,  the  fvmious  mathematical  profelfor  in  this  univerfity,  who  died  in  1748,  left 
three  fons,  Nicholas,  Daniel,  and  John,  all  juftly  celebrated  for  their  ikill  in  thatfcience» 
in  which  their  father  and  uncle  fo  eminently  excelled.  Nicholas  died  at  St.Peterfijurgh, 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  Daniel,  having  followed  his  brother 
into  Rufiia,  returned  to  Bafle  on  obtaining  the  profeflbrfliip  of  anatomy,  which  he  after- 
wards had  an  opportunity  of  happily  exchanging  for  that  of  natural  philofophy  ;  he 
died  in  1782  *.  A  fimilar  circumftance  happened  to  the  third  fon  John  j  after  being 
feveral  times  an  unfuccefsful  candidate  in  the  lottery  of  profeflbrfhips,  chance  at  lengtli 

•  The  following  curious  epitaph  on  a  lawyer,  interred  in  the  cathedral,  complains  that  the  decesfed,  not- 
witlilhiidiiig  Ills  advanced  age  of  841  which  had  afforded  many  opportunities  of  being  nominated  candidate 
for  various  officts  of  Hate,  had  been  coiuiiiLially  exch;dcd  by  fortune  : 

S  :     E  :     S  : 
Locum  quo  Sopdiictur 
de  fuo  acqiiilivit 
JOH:  GEORG.  SCHVVEIGIIAUSER 
J.    U.    L.   Duccntiun  Vii- 
Eoi  I  judicial  li  el  Appcllatii.nis 
ultra  XL    Annos  airulinis  Afl'cfl'or 
munrrilut  milf  i  ^iciu/emkit 
et  f^iiblicis  Ofiiiis 
Surtc  cwjljiiter  excliifus 
\\x\\.  lanicMi  ct  vivtrt  defiit 
ut  Viruni  Honelhim  dccet 
1  natus  Menfe  Januario  ihgy. 

Obiit  Die  VII.  Mcnlls  Junii  1779. 
H.  M.  M.  1'. 
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conferred  on  him  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit ;  but  upon  his  /a- 
ther's  death  he  changed  with  M.  Rumfpeck,  to  whom  fortune  had  afligncd  the  profelfor- 
fhip  of  mathematics. 

The  fumptuary  laws  are  very  flrift  at  Bafle.  The  ufe  of  coaches  in  the  town  is  not 
indeed  prohibited,  as  at  Zuric  ;  but  what  is  more  fmgular,  no  citizen  or  inhabitant  is 
allowed  to  have  a  fervant  behind  his  carriage.  Laws  of  this  kind  may  be  carried,  in 
fome  indances,  to  a  fcrupulous  and  even  ridiculous  minutenefs  ;  upon  the  wiiole,  how- 
ever, they  are  excellent  regulations,  and  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary  in  a  fniall  repub- 
lic. They  have  certainly  operated  with  great  advantage  in  this  town  ;  for  although  it 
contains  feveral  families  who  are  confiderably  rich,  yet  a  happy  fimplicity  of  manners  is 
ftill  fo  predominant,  that  you  would  fmile  if  I  were  to  particularife  thofo  articles  which 
pals  under  the  opprobrious  denomination  of  luxury. 

The  lower  ranks  of  citizens  are  in  general  fo  ftronglv  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their 
own  country,  as  to  feem  convinced  that  true  felicity  is  only  to  be  found  at  Bafle  ;  and 
indeed  that  clafs  of  people  are  in  no  part  of  the  world  more  happy.  Every  pcrfon  boalls 
that  he  is  free,  and  is  fo  in  reality  ;  and  as  the  citizens  not  only  polfefs  very  confiderablc 
privileges,  but  each  individual  may  alfo  indulge  the  hope  of  Deing  one  day  chofcn  into 
the  Sovereign  Council ;  he  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  refpcft  ;md  confideration  extremely 
flattering  to  his  felf-importance.  In  faft,  feveral  of  the  magil  rates  excrcife  the  meaner 
trades  j  and  the  prefent  treafurer,  whofe  name  is  Muench,  is  a  baker :  he  is  indeed  a 
f>erfon  of  diftinguiflicd  knowledge  and  merit,  and  has  been  twice  appointed  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  office  of  great  tribune;  which,  had  fortune  favoured  him,  wpulJ 
have  been  followed  on  the  next  vacancy  by  his  fucccflion  to  the  office  of  burgomarter. 
In  general  the  burghers'  fons  receive  an  excellent  education  :  they  always  learn  the 
Latin,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unufual,  even 
for  the  lower  fort  of  tradefmen,  to  employ  tneir  leifure  hours  in  the  pcrufal  of  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Plutarch. 

The  conduct  of  magiflrates  is  nowhere  more  froely,  nor  more  feverely,  criticifed  than 
at  Bafle.  The  people  may  fomctimes,  no  doubt,  extend  this  privilege  beyond  its  pro- 
per limits  ;  but  they  can  never  be  totally  reftraincd  from  exercifing  it,  without  ftriking 
at  the  vitals  of  their  liberty  :  it  is  ellential  to  their  exiftence,  and  no  ivce  governmen:  can 
long  furvive  its  extinction. 

Bafle  is  the  largeft.  and  feems  formerly  to  have  been  one  of  the  mofl  populous  towns 
in  Switzerland  :  its  extent  is  capable  of  containing  above  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabi- 
tauts;  whereas  it  can  fcarcely  number  more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  Many  particular 
caufes  may  have  concurred  to  occafion  this  remarkable  dccreafe  ;  but  I  will  mention 
only  one  or  two  to  which  it  may  be  attributed. 

It  is  proved,  from  undoubted  calculations,  that  in  all  great  cities  the  number  of  bu- 
rials exceeds  that  of  births;  confeqiiently,uiikTs  this  unequal  proportion  is  compenfated 
by  a  condant  acceffion  of  new  inhabitants,  in  procefs  of  lime  every  great  town  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  become  depopulated.  Now  the  citizens  of  Bafle  are  fo  jealous  of  tlie  burjjiicr- 
fhip.  and  pride  themlelves  fo  much  upon  the  privileges  which  accompany  it,  that  they 
feUiom  deigjj  to  confer  it  upon  foreigners  :  a  fupply  therefore  to  balance  thnt  gradual 
wade  of  people  1  have  mentioned,  can  never  be  derived  from  an  influx  of  drangers, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on  comnu-rce,  or  to  follow  any  trade.  A  few  years 
ago  fome  of  the  magidratcs,  fenfible  of  the  impolicy  of  this  prohibition,  procured  a  law, 
by  which  the  freedom  of  the  town  and  the  right  of  burgh crlliip  was  .illowcd  to  be  con- 
ferred 
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foTCvl  upon  flra.igers  ;  but  it  was  cIop;gt:d  \vir!i  i'l  many  roftrictions,  as  by  no  means  to 
an' WLT  the  purpole  for  which  it  was  intended.  Every  principle  indeed  of  private  interefl 
and  ambition  concurred  to  prevent  its  efficacy ;  and  no  wonder,  for  bodies  of  men  are 
fei.icin  aduuted  by  ib  generous  a  fpirit  as  to  facrifice  their  perlbnai  and  immediate  ad- 
vanuges  to  the  future  welfare  and  prolperity  of  their  country  *.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XVII. — Combat  at  the  U'jfpital  of  St.  James,  betiveen  the  Forces  of  Louis  Dau- 
phin of  France,  and  a  Corps  of  Swifs  Troops. — Ruins  of  Aug  ft. — Mulhaufen. 

CURIOSITY  led  me,  during  my  continuance  at  Bafle,to  vifit  the  hofpltal  and  bury, 
ing-ground  of  St.  J.imes,  not  far  from  the  town,  and  near  the  fmall  river  Birs,  cele--- 
brated  for  a  defper     ,  combat  in  1444,  between  the  Swifs  and  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XI.     Never  was  Swifs  valour  and  intrepidity  fo  fignally  difplayed,  as 
by  a  few  Gattalions  of  their  troops  on  that  memorable  day. 

This  famous  battle  was  fought  in  confequence  of  fome  difputes  which  arofe  between 
the  canton  of  Zuric  and  thofe  of  Schweitz  and  Glarus.  Zuric  refufing  to  abide  by  the 
mediation  of  the  five  neutral  cantons,  who  had  decided  in  favour  of  Schweitz  and  Gla- 
rus, a  civil  war  enfued  ;  upon  which  oc^afion  Zuric  formed  an  alliance  uith  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Third.  The  feven  antieut  cantons,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of 
this  alliance,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  an  infringement  of  their  league,  laid  fiege 
to  that  town.  Frederic,  unable  to  fend  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  to  its  relief,  applied 
for  additional  fuccours  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  King  of  France ;  who,  as  well  with  a 
view  of  diflblving  the  council  of  Bafle  as  for  the  particular  purpofe  required,  ordei'ed  a 
confiderable  army  to  march,  under  the  command  of  his  Ion  Louis.  Accordingly  the 
Dauphin  entered  with  his  forces  into  Alface,  and  after  laying  wafte  and  harafling  the 
adjacent  provinces,  appeared  before  Bafle.  Upon  this  occafion,  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  Swifs  from  the  army  of  the  confederates  (at  that  time  employed  in  befieging 
Farnfpurg)  were  ordered  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  town  of  Balle,  which  was  but 
flightly  garrifoned. 

This  harJful  of  men  advanced  without  interruption  to  the  plain  of  Brattelen,  where 
they  charged,  with  fuch  determined  and  well-condu£led  valour,  eight  thoufand  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  as  to  drive  them  back  to  Muttenz,  at  which  place  the  repulfed  were 
joined  by  another  corps  ;  but,  notwithdanding  this  reinforcement,  the  Swifs  renewing 

*  Bade  was  the  firft  cnnton  which  feparatrd  from  the  old  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  adopted  the  new 
coiillitution  fabricated  iii  France.  Its  fituation  near  the  frontiers  expoftd  it  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
jijjents,  and  without  foreign  f  jppnrt  rendered  it  incapable  of  refillance.  Tiie  pcafant.s  of  the  canton  were 
llkewife  difljtii-ficd  with  the  monopoly  of  power  and  commerce  veiled  in  thcburgliers  of  the  town  ;  encou< 
Mi{ed  by  (he  Frtnch,  and  excited  liy  their  own  turbulent  demagogues,  they  peremptorily  required  emanci« 
pation  and  independence.  The  mai{il  rates  could  only  lament  in  fecret  the  progrcfsof  difaffcttion,  and  were 
compfUed  to  fubniit  without  a  llruggje;  the  French  liaving  over-run  the  bifliopricof  liaflo,  and  annexed  it 
til  their  own  dominions,  •.■bimed  the  epifcop;il  palace  as  fucccediiig  to  the  rights  of  the  bifliop,  and  under 
that  pretence  iiitrodiictd  a  corps  of  troops  into  the  town 

The  progrefs  of  the  revolution  in  this  canton  was  almoll  indantaneous :  the  peafants  rofe  in  different  dif- 
triifks,  demcilidieJ  thee.idles  of  the  bailiffs,  planted  on  the  l^:th  of  January,  at  Liechllall,  the  tirll  tree  of 
libeity,  and  lent  deputies  to  IJafle  with  their  declaration  ot  rights,  wliich  they  llyled  Magna  Charta.  The 
iiiagillrates  aeec.lf  d  to  their  demands,  admitted  600  militia  into  the  town,  and  recalled  their  deputies  from 
Aran.  On  the  :4th  the  tree  of  lib*ty  was  planted  at  Bafle,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  the  old  magiUrates 
rcligned  their  authority,  and  iixty  delegates,  appointed  by  the  people,  were  inverted  with  a  provifionul  go- 
veinmeiit,  until  the  new  conllitution  fliould  be  conlolidated.  Tlius  tlie  magillrates  of  Bade  were  hrll  com- 
prlled  to  fet  the  fatal  example  of  a  feparution  from  the  Helvetic  Union  ;  an  example  which  was  loon  foU 
lowed  by  the  other  parts  of  the  >■  infcdcracy. 
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the  aflault  with  frcfh  intrq>idity,  forced  them  to  repafs  the  river  Birs,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  army  was  chiefly  drawn  up.  Such  was  the  firmnefs  and  folidity  of  the 
Swifs  in  thefc  fevcral  rencounters,  that,  to  ufe  the  oxpreflion  of  an  old  French  chronicle, 
when  the  cavalry  charged  "  they  could  make  no  more  impreffion  than  if  they  had  at- 
tacked a  rock,  or  an  impenetrable  wall."  The  Swifs,  encouraged  by  this  wonderful 
fucccfs,  and  exafperated  with  the  moft  fpirited  indignation  againll  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  difregarded  the  renionltrances  of  their  officers,  and  raftily  attempted  to  force 
their  paffagc  over  a  bridge  which  was  guarded  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  ;  but  this 
effort  of  inconfiderate  valour  proving  inefl^edual,  thefe  gallant  foldiers,  throwing  them- 
felves  into  the  river,  gained  the  oppofite  ftiore,  in  the  face  of  a  battery  of  cannon  that 
was  playing  againfl  them. 

What  could  the  defperate  courage  of  fo  fniall  a  number  avail  againft  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men  advantageoufly  ported  in  an  open  plain  ?  They  had  no  alternative 
but  to  throw  down  their  arms,  or  glorioufly  expire.  They  bravely  preferred  death: 
live  hundred  took  pofleihon  of  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  bridge,  and,  after  refolutely  de- 
fending thcmfclves  to  the  laft  extremity,  were  cut  to  pieces.  A  like  number  forced 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  marched  towards  Bafle ;  when  they 
were  oppofcd  by  a  large  boiy  of  horfe,  pofted  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
from  fallying  to  the  relief  of  their  countrymen.  Being  now  furrounded  on  all  fides, 
they  threw  thcmfelves  into  the  hofpital  of  St.  James,  and,  lining  the  walls  of  the  bury- 
ing.ground,  refilled  for  fonie  time  the  united  aflaults  of  the  whole  French  army.  At 
length  the  hofpital  being  fet  on  fire,  and  the  cannon  having  battered  down  the  walls  of 
the  burying-ground,  they  fought  no  longer  in  hopes  of  victory  ;  but  ftill  refolving  to  fell 
their  lives  as  dear  as  poffible,  they  continued  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  lad  gafp. 

iEneas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.)  relates,  among  other  aiflions  of  fingular 
vilour  exerted  by  this  heroic  troop,  a  particular  inftanco  which  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning. Four  French  foldiers  affiiulted  a  fingle  Swifs,  and  having  killed  and  llrippcd 
him,  proceeded  to  infult  the  corpfo  :  one  of  his  companions,  incenfed  at  this  brutal  ac- 
tion, feized  a  battle-axe,  ruflied  upon  the  four,  flew  two  of  them,  and  drove  the  others 
to  flight ;  then  flinging  the  dead  body  of  his  friend  upon  his  (houlders,  carried  it  to  a 
place  of  fecurity  ;  and  returning  to  the  attack,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  whole  number  but  fixteen  efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  thefe,  agree- 
ably to  the  old  Spartan  difcipline,  were  branded  with  infamy,  for  not  having  facrificej 
their  livts  in  defence  of  their  country.  Among  thuie  who  were  defpcratciy  woundoi!, 
and  left  upon  the  field,  only  thirty-two  were  found  alive.  The  names  of  many  of  thefe 
glorious  combatants  were  rcgiflered,  and  dill  remain  upon  record. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afccrtain  the  number  of  forces  on  both  fides  in  this  ever-memorable 
engagement.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  comparing  the  feveral  relations  of  the  French 
and  German  hillorians,  the  army  of  the  Daupiiin  confifled  of  at  lead  thirty  thoufand. 
Charles  and  his  fon  Louis,  in  their  Letters  to  the  German  princes  on  this  occafion, 
aflert,  that  three  thoufand  Swifs  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  perhaps  that  account 
is  not  much  exaggerated.  With  refpect  to  the  flain  on  the  fide  of  the  Dau;  hin,  the 
amount  is  ftill  more  uncertain  :  his  lofs,  however,  muR  have  been  very  confidcrable,  for 
he  remained  three  days  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  and,  tiie  bettor  to  conceal  the  imiubtr 
of  the  killed,  ordered  the  dead  bodies  to  be  fecretly  interred  in  difilrent  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  cfledually  prevented  from  prol'ecuting  his  defigns  upon 
Switzerland,  and  compelled  to  retire  with  his  fliattered  army  into  Alface.  Louis  him- 
fclf,  indeed,  declared,  that  fuch  anolh.er  vidory  would  ruin  his  army  ;  and  generoufly 
confefled,  that  he  derived  from  it  no  other  advantage,  tiian  to  know  and  elteem  the 
valour  of  the  Swifs.     Accordingly,  this  combat  may  be  cunfidercd  as  forming  a  re- 
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wavkable  ara  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Swifs :  for  it  gave  rife  to  their  treaty  with  Charles 
the  Seventh  ;  the  firfl  alliance  which  they  contradled  with  France. 

The  w  ar,  however,  between  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  Zuric  on  one  fide,  and  the 
feven  cantons  on  the  other,  continued  until  the  year  1446,  when  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  tlie  n»eJi;uion  and  dctifion  of  certain  arbiters  :  Zuric  renounced  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Iloiife  of  Aulhiu  ;  and  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  was  again  folemnly  re- 
newed and  confirmed  l)ui\vccn  the  eight  cr.ntons.  Upon  this  occafion  (wo  very  im- 
portant articles  in  the  public  law  of  Switzerland  were  finally  fettled  :  firft,  that  all  dif-  . 
piites  between  any  particular  cantons  Ihould  be  decided  by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral 
cantons ;  and  if  either  of  the  two  contending  parties  fliould  decline  to  acquiefce  under 
their  judgment,  the  neutral  cantons  arc  empowered  to  have  rccourfe  to  arms,  in  order 
to  compel  the  recufant  to  abide  by  their  dttormination;  fecondly,  uotwithltanding  the 
right  which  either  of  the  cantons  might  have  referved  to  itfelf,  of  contradting  alliances 
with  foreign  powers,  yet  the  other  confederates  are  to  judge  whether  fuch  alliance  is 
contradictory  to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  articles  of  the  general  union ;  and  if  it 
fliould  appear  to  be  fo,  it  is  declared  null  and  void. 

The  Swifs  Hill  talk  of  this  famous  adtion  with  the  warmeft  enthufiafm.  Accordingly, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bafle  form  parties  every  year,  to  an  inn  fituated  near  the  hofpitaland 
burying  ground,  in  order  to  commemorate,  in  a  red  wine  produced  from  fome  vine- 
yards planted  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  brave  countrymen,  who 
io  glorioufly  facrificed  their  lives.  This  wine,  which  they  call  the  "  Blood  of  the  Swifs  ** 
is  highly  prized  by  the  Bafileans,  though  it  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  flavour; 
neverthelefs,  I  am  much  miftaken  if  that  line  of  Horace, 

NoH  tntjfura  culem  nlft  plena  cruorii. 

was  more  applicable  to  the  teazing  poet  he  mentions,  than  it  is  to  thofe  jovial  patriotic 
parties,  at  the  anniverfary  compotations  of  the  "  Blood  of  the  Swifs." 

Near  Bafle  are  the  rums  of  Au^ufla  Ranricorum,  formerly  a  large  town  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  now  a  fmall  village  in  the  canton  of  Bafle,  clofe  to  the  Rhine. 
Its  ancient  remains  are  very  inconfiderable,  confiding  of  a  few  columns  of  marble,  ftill 
{landing,  and  fome  fcattered  fragments  of  pillars,  together  with  a  femicircular  range  of 
walls  upon  a  rifing  ground,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  fallen,  and  is  almoft  over- 
grown with  under-wood.  From  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  ruins  I  fliould  hardly 
have  conjcdured  that  they  once  compofed  part  of  a  theatre,  capable  of  containing  above 
twelve  thoufand  fpeftators.  But  th  celebrated  Scbjefilin  has  given,  in  his  j4 If atia 
Illiifirala,  a  particular  defcription  of  thi  'heatre,  and  of  the  temple,  to  which  the  marble 
columns  formerly  belonged.  I  noticti  alfo  the  remains  of  fome  fmall  aqueduQs, 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  i  •  diflance  of  above  twelve  miles  ;  but  none 
of  thefe  ancient  relics  are  fufliciently  remarkable  to  merit  the  trouble  of  a  particular 
vifir. 

The  peafants,  in  turning  up  the  ground,  frequently  find  medals  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pcrors,  from  Augullus  to  Conftantine  ;  and  are  become,  by  experience,  able  to  d:f- 
tinguifli,  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  thofe  that  are  rare  from  the  common  coins. 
I  purcluifed  of  a  labourer  two  medals  which  he  had  ju(t  found  ;  a  Trajan  and  an  Al- 
binus  ;  and  though  the  former  was  by  far  the  mod  porfecl,  yet  he  exacted  three  times 
as  much  for  the  latter,  bccaufe  he  had  never  feen  it,  he  faiil,  before. 

From  Bafle  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Mulhaufen,  a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Swifs 
cantons  ;  which,  though  fituated  at  the  diflance  of  feveral  miles  from  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  and  entirely  enclofed  within  the  dominions  of  France,  is  yet  confidered 
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and  refpcclcd  ns  :\  part  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  j  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  that  hody. 

Mulhrnifen  (lands  in  Sund;.^au,  a  diftriifl  of  Alfiico,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bade; 
in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  at  fniall  diilanco  from  the  Vofires. 
The  walls  of  the  town  enclofe  a  circuaiferencc  of  not  more  than  tv.o  miles,  and  its 
whole  territory  is  comprifed  within  a  precinct  of  t-ij.ht  miles. 

This  little  republic  maintained  its  privileges,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Empe- 
rors during  the. times  of  feud^.l  tyranny,  by  contracting  an  alliance,  at  diilcrent  intervals, 
with  Bafle,  Stralburgh,  and  the  towns  of  Alface  and  Suabia  ;  and  afterwards,  in  ib.e 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  Bern,  Friburgh,  and  Solourc.  At  length,  i» 
1515,  it  was  received  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ;  which  Ijaguc  has  preferved  its 
liberty  and  independence  from  the  encroachments  of  the  empire,  on  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  attacks  of  France.  The  inhabitants  are  of  tlu-^  reformed  religion. 
The  town  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  fix  thoufand  fouls,  and  there  are 
two  thoufand  fubje(!:ls  in  the  villages  within  its  little  territory.  Mulhaufcn  owes  its  prefent 
flourifliing  ftate  to  its  manufactures,  which  confifl  principally  of  printed  linen  and 
cottons. 

The  government  is  arifto-democratical.  The  fuprcmc  power  refides  in  the  Great  and 
Little  Councils,  confifling  botli  together  of  fcventy-eight  pcrfons,  and  drawn  from  the 
burghers,  whofe  number  amounts  to  fcven  hundred,  diltributed  into  fix  tribes. 

Mr.  Koohlin's  commercial  fchool  deferves  to  be  mcntit>ned.  It  is  a  private  inflitu- 
tion  for  about  thirty  fcholars,  who  are  inftrudlcd  in  the  German,  French,  and  Latin 
languages;  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  all  polite  accomplilhments  ;  and  more  particularly 
in  accounts  and  book-keeping.  The  expcnce,  including  an  uniform,  amounts  to 
/50  per  annum.  The  plan  is  very  judicious,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  well  con- 
duaed  ♦. 


LETTER  Tm\\.'-'B\jUpriccfBaJle.—Pcrentru.^AbbcycfBelkla)\—-ArkpKim.--~'DcU 
mcnt.— Valley  of  Muufier.  — Pierre  Per  tuts, — Valley  ij  St.  Itnicr. 

'  ALTHOUGH  great  part  of  the  dominions  fubjedl  to  the  Bifliop  of  Balle,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  tlie  Protcftants,  the  Prince  of  Porentru,  is  not  co.rprifed  within  the  limits 
of  Switzerland;  yet  as,  till  lately,  he  uas  in  alliance  with  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  as 
jnany  of  liis  fubjecls,  even  in  thofe  didricls  which  lie  within  the  German  empire,  are 
comburghers  with  Bern,  and  under  the  protection  of  that  republic,  his  territory  is 
ufually  included  in  all  the  topographical  accounts  of  Switzerland.  It  iiicrits  alfo  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  for  its  romantic  fcones,  of  the  mincralogid  for  the  variety  of  its 
pcirifadions  and  fullils,  and  of  the  politician  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  government,  and 
the  num  rous  and  complicated  immunittes  of  the  people. 

Having  made  various  excurfions  into  this  covuitry,  I  Hiall  lay  before  you  a  general 
accour  t  of  its  political  Hate,  and  a  particular  defcription  of  thole  parts  wiiich  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  vifiiing. 

The  bifhopric  of  Bafle  may  be  chilTed  under  two  general  diviilons :  the  firfl  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  and  forms  a  p:v  '  ^f  Switzerland  ;  the  fecond,  to  the  north 
of  the  fame  boundary,  includes  that  diftria  l.uated  within  the  German  empire. 

•  MuU.aufcn  is  r.o  Idhi^it  an  ally  uf  tin-  IMvctii:  T^ody.  In  1798  ft  furrendcred  to  the  French  after  a 
blockade  uf  twu  ycari,  and  wa«  incorporated  with  tlie  I'lCiich  Rrpubhc. 

'Ihe 
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The  foveroipjn  is  chofen  by  the  chnprer  of  eighteen  canons,  refident  at  Arlefheim, 
anil  confirmed  by  t!ic  Pope.  lie  is  prince  of  the  Germain  empire,  and  does  homage 
to  the  Kmperor  for  that  part  of  iiis  territory  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
He  w.\s  nl\v;iV3  cnnfiJcrcd  as  an  ally  of  the  Swifs,  by  his  union  with  the  Catholic  can- 
tons, (irll:  foniu'd  in  1579,  and  renewed  at  dill* .'rent  intervals,  particularly  in  1671  and 
1697  ;  and,  by  beio'-j  included  in  tlie  treaty  which  thole  cantons  contracted  with  France 
in  1715.  llut  as  he  was  not  coinpiiCcd  amonc;  the  allies  of  the  Swifs,  in  the  league 
between  the  thirteen  cantons  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  in  1777,  he  can  at  prefent  fcarcely 
be  deemed  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

The  fiilt  particular  alliance  with  France  was  concluded  in  1739,  between  the  Bifhop 
and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  was  renewed  in  1780.  By  virtu&  of  this  treaty  the  Bifliop  has    . 
troops  in  the  French  fervice  ;  and  his  fubjefts  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  are  granted 
to  tlie  natives  of  the  thirteen  cantons. 

In  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  empire,  he  is  bound  to  remain  neuter. 
But  this  neutrality  did  not  in  1675  prevent  the  French  troops  froni  being  quartered  in 
his  dominions,  as  forming  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  they  were  only  removed  at  the  in- 
terceflion  c  Tthe  Catholic  cantons.  If  a  mifiinderftanding  Ihould  arife  between  France 
and  the  Emperor,  the  Bifhop's  fituation  would  be  extremely  embarrafling  ;  as  his  doub- 
ful  connection  with  tlie  Swifs  would  fcarcely  preferve  his  territory  from  being  invaded 
by  one  of  thofc  two  powers. 

The  form  of  government  is  limited  fovereignty :  the  Bifhop  being  bound,  on  all 
important  occafions  to  confult  his  chapter ;  and  his  prerogative  being  confined  by  the 
great  immunities  enjoyed  by  his  fubjeds  in  general,  and  particularly  by  thofeof  the  Re- 
formed communion.  He  nominates  to  all  employments,  both  civil  and  military,  and 
appoints  the  bailifs  or  governors  j  criminal  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  his  name,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  pardoning.  In  civil  proceedings,  he  receives  an  appeal  from  the 
inferior  courts ;  but  in  his  German  dominions,  when  the  caufe  exceeds  the  value  of  a 
llipulated  fum,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  chambers  of  Wetzlar  or  Vienna. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  bifhop  are  partly  Proteftants  and  partly  Catholics.  The  Pro- 
teflaiits,  of  whom  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given,  inhabit  the  greater  part  of 
the  valley  of  Munfter,  and  the  whole  diftrid  of  the  Ibuth  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  and  are  about 
15,000  ;  the  Catholics  amount  to  35,60  ). 

The  French  and  German  languages  being  both  fpoken  in  the  blfliop's  dominions, 
fevera!  places  have  two  names,  that  fcarcely  refcmble  each  other ;  namely,  Munjicr 
and  Moiticr,  Diicbfchl  and  Ttiva/mcs,  Dclnioni  and  Dcljlcrg^  Corrandelin  and  Renncndorf, 
El<iy  and  Scehof. 

Porcntru,  capital  of  thebifliop's  dominions,  and  his  principal  rcfidence,  is  fituated  in 
the  bailliage  of  Elfgau,  about  three  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  France.  It  is  a  fmall 
but  neat  town  ;  and  its  pofition,  in  an  oval  plain,  iurrounded  by  well- wooded  hills,  and 
watered  by  a  ferpcntine  rivulet,  is  exceedingly  plcafant.  The  cpifcopal  palace,  which 
has  been  lately  repaired  and  augmented,  ftands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town, 
and  the  environs  fertile  in  corn  and  paihirc.  One  of  the  towers,  built  of  Itone,  and 
faid  to  bo  of  Roman  workmanlhip,  ftill  remains  a  monument  of  its  antiquity. 

The  highways,  which  lead  from  all  quarters  to  Porentru,  and  have  been  formed  at  a 
confiderable  cxpence,  do  honour  to  the  fovcreigns  of  this  country.  The  road  to  Belle- 
lay  and  Bicnne  is  a  magnificent  caufeway  ;  is  carried  upon  hanging  terraces  ;  through 
"  twilight  groves,"  and  along  continued  afcents  and  declivities.  I  pafl'ed  it  by  moon- 
light;  and  the  refleftion  of  the  rays  quivering  through  the  thick  foliage  was  inconceiv- 
ably beautiful. 

Bcllclay 
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Bcllelay,  which  I  vifitcd  in  my  journey  from  Biennc  to  Porentrii,  is  a  rich  abbey  of 
Bonedidincs,  about  twenty  mi^es  from  the  c;ipital,  in  a  foliiiry  but  not  unpleal'ant 
fituation,  fiirrounded  by  mountains,  and  llicltcrcd  by  forejls.  This  abbey  is  not  merely 
confined  to  rch'j;ious  purpofes ;  the  late  abbot,  Nicholas  de  Luc*.*,  having  inflitutcd  a 
military  academy  for  the  young  nobility  and  gentry,  lor  this  purpofe  he  crt(Jtcd  a 
large  building  near  the  abbey,  and  provided  Iiiitable  mailers  and  profeflbrs.  When  I 
was  there,  the  number  of  fcholars  amounted  lo  forty.  They  are  iiillruded  in  various 
branches  of  polite  literature ;  they  wear  uniionns ;  and  are  trained  to  military  manoeu- 
vres and  excrcifes.  I'he  cheapnefs  of  this  fchool,  and  its  diftance  from  the  diflipation 
of  large  towns,  render  it  of  great  public  utility.  The  whole  expence  of  each  fcholar, 
for  his  board,  lodging,  in{lru(flion,  and  various  lelVons,  fcarctly  exceeds ;(,"  20 />fr  «»- 
num.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  military  academy  eltahlifhjd  in  the  midll  of  rocks  and  fo- 
refls,'  and  within  the  walls  of  a  convent ;  and  to  obfjrve  Benedictine  friars,  inllead  of 
wafting  their  time  in  monkifh  ignorance,  rendering  themfelves  beneficial  to  fociety. 

The  chapter,  compofed  of  eighteen  canons,  who,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  Ice,  pollefs 
the  right  of  eleding  the  biihop,  was  fixed  at  Friburgh  in  Brifgau  from  the  period  of  the 
reformation,  which  drove  them  from  Balle,  to  1(^77,  when  Friburgh  was  occupied  by 
the  French  troops.  In  the  following  year  the  chapter  was  transferre,;  to  Arlelhjim, 
where  it  now  refides.  The  vacant  canonries  are  filled  alternately  by  the  pope  and 
chapter. 

On  the  14th  of  Auguft  1786,  I  made,  in  company  with  feveral  friends,  an  excur- 
Con  to  Arleflieim,  which  is  a  fmall  but  pleafant  place,  almoft  four  miles  from  B  ifle. 
We  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  Baron  de  IJgertz,  one  of  the  canons.  After  a 
repaft,  no  lefs  elegant  than  agreeable,  our  hod  politely  accompanied  us  to  a  garden 
flyled  The  Hermitage,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Arleflieirn  ;  which  was  laid  out 
at  the  joint  expence  of  the  Baron  and  of  Madame  d'Andlau,  the  bailit's  lady,  with  a 
view  to  employ  the  poor  in  a  time  of  great  fcarcity,  and  to  provide  walks  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  ;  the  grounds  arc  very  extenfivc  and  pleafant.  The  walks  are  car- 
ried along  the  fides  of  the  rocks,  which  are  richly  wooded,  and  through  a  delightful 
femicircular  plant ;  bounded  by  fertile  hills,  and  watered  by  a  fiiiall  lake,  the  borders 
of  which  are  peculiarly  wild  and  picturcfque.  Several  caverns,  hollowed  and  arched 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  add  to  the  romantic  fingularity  of  the  I'cenery ;  while  many 
tranfparent  ftreams,  conveyed  from  a  confiderable  dillance,  fall  in  fmall  cafcades,  or 
bubble  from  the  ground  like  real  fprings.  A  fallidious  oblcrver  might  perhaps  remark 
of  this  enchanting  fpot,  that  in  a  few  circumflances  nature  has  been  too  much  facrificed 
to  art;  and  that  there  are  fome  buildings  lefs  calculated  to  pleafe  than  to  furprile. 

An  elegant  infcription  for  this  charming  hermitage  was  cxtemporarily  compofed  by 
profelTor  Oberlin  of  Strafburgh,  one  of  our  party. 

HOSPES-AMICE- 

HASCKDELICIAS- 

NATURiF.DEBES- 

DEBESINDUSTRI^- 

BALBINiliABANDLAV- 

HENRICIALIGERTZ. 

I  fliall  dofe  this  letter  with  an  account  of  my  journey  from  Bafle  to  Bicnne,  throiigR 
the  vallies  of  LaulVcn,  Delmont,  Muniler,  and  St.  Imier,  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Baflc,  which  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  meft  dclijjhiful  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland. 
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We  quitted  Bafle  early  in  the  morning,  and  paffed  through  a  fertile  plain  watered 
by  the  Birs,  and  bounded  by  two  chainsof  the  Jura  ;  one  whereof  terminates  abruptly, 
fupportingon  its  fummit  the  caftle  of  Wcrtenburgh.  As  we  continued  our  route,  the 
plain  gradually  narrowed,  the  mountains  approached  each  other,  and  we  entered  the 
rich  valley  of  LaufFcn,  enclofed  between  the  rocks,  fprinklcd  with  groves  of  oak  and 
beech,  and  exhibiting  many  romantic  points  of  view.  LauiTen,  which  gives  name  to 
the  valley,  has  its  wn  magiftrates,  and  inferior  courts  of  jullice.  The  natives  are 
indudrious  :  thoie  who  are  not  employed  in  agriculture  gain  a  comfortable  livelihood 
from  making  cloth,  fpinning  yarn,  and  knitting  worfted  Itockings.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  talk  German,  and  thofe  of  Sautier,  a  fmall  neighbouring  village,  French  j 
which  language  is  fpoken  through  the  vallies  of  Delmont,  Munfter,  and  St.  Imier. 

About  three  leagues  from  Lauffen  we  came  to  a  narrow  pafs,  entered  the  valley  of 
Delmont,  near  Sautier  j  quitted  the  high  road,  and  gently  afcended  to  Delmont, 
which  (lands  pleafantly  on  an  acclivity,  backed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  embrowned  with 
firs. 

In  this  fmall  town  refiJe  the  provoft  and  canons,  who  compofe  the  chapter  formerly 
cftablifhcd  at  Munfter;  which  was  removed  here,  in  1630,  on  the  introduftion  of  the 
Reformed  religion  into  the  valley  of  MunRcr.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
epifcopal  palace,  built,  in  1718,  by  Conrad  Baron  of  Reinach,  and  bifliop  of  Bafle: 
it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  bailif,  who  holds  his  court  itt 
this  town,  has  jurifdidion  over  the  vallies  of  Delmont  and  Munfter.  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings he  arrelts  and  examines,  and  can  iiiiiid  fmall  penalties  for  trifling  mifde- 
meanors;  but  in  all  cafes  of  notoriety,  the  delinquent  is  either  tried  at  Porentru,  or 
the  bailif's  fentence  muft  be  ccnllrmed  or  amended  in  that  fupreme  tribunal.  Civil 
caufcs  are  firft  adjudged  in  the  provincial  courts  ;  from  whofe  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  epifcopal  tribunal  at  Porentru,  and  from  thtnce  to  the  imperial  chambers  of  Wetz. 
lar  or  Vienna.  Delmont  contains  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Catholics  : 
they  have  their  own  magiftratcs  and  inferior  tribunals. 

About  a  mile  from  Delmont  I  ftopped  at  Corrandctin,  n  fmall  village  in  the  Catholic 
diftrid  of  the  valley  of  Munfter,  in  order  tu  examine  an  iron  foundery  belonging  to 
the  bifliop.  The  ore  is  drawn  from  the  valley  of  Delmont,  near  the  villages  of  Corou, 
Wick,  Recolcns,  and  Sepres ;  it  is  taken  from  the  ground  in  fmall  pieces,  feldoni 
larger  than  a  pea.  The  diredor  informed  me,  that  it  is  ufually  found  in  that  ftate,  and 
very  rarely  in  mafles.  The  iargefl;  mafs  he  ever  remembered  to  have  feen  was  ten  feet 
long,  two  thick,  and  two  broad.  Ik  added  that  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
abound  with  ore,  which  would  yield  confiderable  quantities  of  iron,  if  fufficient  charcoal 
could  be  procured  for  the  furnaces.  As  he  was  but  lately  appointed  diredor,  he  could 
not  give  any  accurate  intelligence  concerning  the  annual  quantity  of  iron  fmelted  in  . 
this  foundry ;  but  informed  me,  in  general,  that  the  dilferent  ores  yielded  altogether 
two  thirds  of  pure  mineral,  the  quality  whereof  was  extremely  fine,  and  fcarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  beft  fort  exported  from  Sweden. 

Corrandelin,  together  with  the  villages  of  Chatillon,  Roflemaifon,  Vellerat,  Cour- 
chappois,  Corbaon,  Mervellier,  and  T.lay,  though  conne^lcd,  in  regard  to  ecclefiafti- 
cal  aft^airs,  with  the  valley  of  Delmont,  torni  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Munfter,  which 
is  called  the  Ciuhclk,  or  Loiver  DiftricV.  It  is  denominated  the  Catholic  Diftrid,  be- 
caufe  the  inhabitants  are  exclufively  of  the  Romifli  church;  and  Lower  Diftrid,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fituated  tinter  dm  feljcn,  or  bcloio  the  ridge  of  rocks  which  feparate  it  from 
the  Upper ^  or  Protejlant  Diftrid.  Before  I  piocced  further,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  de- 
fcribc  the  general  divifwns  of  this  valley,  and  the  civil  and  religious  immunities  of  the 
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mtives,  that  you  may  he  onr.blcd  to  comprehend  its  complicatfti  tnpo'rraphy  and  cu- 
rious political  Ihxici  by  whic  li,  though  lubjcd  to  the  biihop  ol"  Baflo,  it  is  undor  the 
proteiilion  ot  the  canton  oi  Bern. 

The  valley  of  Munller,  or  Moiticr,  extends  from  the  valley  of  Delinont  to  Pierro 
Pertuis;  and  is  incUuied  >r.  iliat  piirc  of  the  bifhcp's  dominions  which  lu'witlin  the 
German  empire.  But,  as  the  inhabitants  have,  tor  above  three  hundred  years,  been 
under  the  protetlion  of  Bern,  the  valley  is  ct^nfidered  l)y  many  authors  as  forming;  part 
of  Switzerland.  It  is  divided  irto  two  principal  ilillricls;  the  Cathoic  or  f.m'cr  Dif- 
trift,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Delmont,  and  comprizes  the  eight 
villages  above  mentioned  ;  the /'ro/tyA;;// or /'/)/<:r  Dill  rid,  which  ilretches  from  the 
chain  of  rocks  near  Corrandelin,  to  Pierre  Pcrtuis,  its  Ibuthern  boundary ;  and  con- 
taining, I.  The  Greater  ValKy,  or  Valley  of  Tavaimes;  and  2.  The  Lcfftir  Valley, 
which  is  fubdivided  into  Grand- Val,  or  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Little  Valley,  or  the 
Valley  of  Sornetan. 

The  inhabilants  of  both  dillrit^s  arc  comburghcrs  with  the  canton  of  Bern.  The 
firft  treaty  of  comburgherfliip  was  contraded  in  1 484.  In  that  year,  Bern  and  the  bifhop, 
of  Bafle  refpedlively  fupporting  two  candidates  for  tlie  provoltihip  of  Munlter,  the  for- 
mer took  poffefllon  of  the  whole  valley,  and  txa^tcd  homage  from  the  inhabitants. 
Thefe  difputes  being  compromifed  at  the  treaty  of  Corrandelin,  Bern  reltored  the  val- 
ley to  the  bifliop  on  the  following  conditions  :  that  the  inhabitants  fliould  be  maintained 
in  all  their  privileges;  continue  as  comburghcrs  with  Bern,  under  the  protedion  of 
that  republic ;  remain  neuter  in  cafe  of  a  war  between  Bern  and  the  bifliop  j  and  fol- 
low the  ftandard  of  Bern,  when  engaged  in  hofUlities  againft  any  other  power.  This 
treaty  of  comburghcrflnp,  renewed  at  different  intervals,  has  excited  frequent  difputes 
between  Bern  and  the  bifhop,  and  particularly  in  1705  and  1711  occafioned  an  opea 
rupture.  Thefe  difputes  were  finally  adjuded  at  the  pacification  of  Aran  ;  when  the 
bifliop  ratified  the  treaty  of  comburgherfliip,  confirmed  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  confentcd  to  the  mediation  and  interference  of  Bern. 

Tlie  afl^airs  of  religion  excited  for  fomc  time  no  lefs  conteft  between  the  bifliop  and 
Bern,  than  the  treaty  of  comburgherfliip.     The  reformation  being  adopted,  in  1531, 
by  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  Munflcr,  civil  commotions 
enfued ;  Bern  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  bifliop  protedled  the  an- 
cient church  eftablifliment.    It  was  at  length  amicably  fettled  between  both  parties;  that 
the  majority  of  each  parifli  fliould  freely  decide,  whether  the  inhabitants  fliould  profefs 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Reformed  religion  ;  and  that  the  chapter  of  Munfter  fliould 
continue  to  receive  the  tythes,  on  condition  of  difcharging  the  falaries  of  the  Proteftant 
ininifters.     In  confequencc  of  this  rational  compromifc,  the  eight  villages,  which  now 
form'rfje  Loivcr  Didrid,  voted  for  the  maintainance  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the 
pariflies  of  the  upper  diftrid  for  the  Reformed  churcii.     Accordingly  the  two  perfua- 
fions  were  refpedivelyeftabliflied  in  thefe  two  diflricts;  the  chapter  retained  its  eftates 
and  tythes,  and  quitting  iMunflcr,  where  the  new  dodrines  were  admitted,  retired  hrft 
to  Solture.  and  afterwards  fettled  at  Delmont :  but,  as  feveral  Proteilants  anil  Catliolics 
continued  promifcuoufly  to  inhabit  the  two  dillrids,  didurbances  were  occafionally  re- 
newed.    Nor  were  the  religious  dilVerences  entirely  compoled  till  the  peace  of  Arau  ; 
which  enjoined,  that  all  the  members  of  ihe  two  perfualions  fliould  be  finally  feparated  ; 
that  all  the  inlabitants  of  the  f//>^tr  Dill nd,  who  then  profelled  or  fliould  hereafter 
profefs  the  Catliolic  religion,  fliould  retire  to  Flay  ;  and  ttiat,  in  the  liime  manner,  the 
Proieflants  in  the  Lower  diftrid  (hould  remove  to  the  l'/!/)tr  dillrid.     Since  this  period, 
the  moft  perfed  harmony  has  fubfifled  between  thtjin. 
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By  virtue  of  the  alliance  with  Bern,  that  republic  annually  deputes  one  ol- its  magif- 
trates  and  an  ccclefiadic  to  this  valley.  Ihe  magidrate  enquires  if  tlic  civil  and  reli- 
gious immunities  have  been  prelerved  inviolate ;  the  ccclefiallic  who  is  called  inlpedtor 
of  the  churches  in  the  valley  of  Munfler,  examines  into  the  Hate  of  church  difcipline, 
and  didributcs  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  £/^/>tr  diftrid  catechilins  and  pfalters.  Bern 
alfo  approves  the  nomination  of  the  minilters  to  the  vacant  benclices,  lome  of  whom 
are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  bilhop,  others  by  the  chapters  of  Dolmont  and  Bellelay ; 
as  the  bilhop  or  chapters  poflefs  the  tythes  in  the  rcfpedive  pariflies. 

Soon  after  quitting  Corrandelin,  I  entered  the  Prolcftant  dillrid,  through  a  pafs  be- 
tween two  rocks,  which  nearly  approach  each  other,  and  jufl  leave  an  opening  fufHcient 
for  the  river  Birs  and  the  road,  and  continued  along  a  narrow  glen,  about  four  miles  in 
length.  The  road  winds  above  the  impetuous  Birs,  and  at  the  bottom  of  rocks  of 
•white  limcltone,  of  inacceflible  height,  and  though  in  moft  places  abfolutely  perpendi- 
cular, yet  agreeably  feathered  with  trees,  particularly  towards  their  fummits,  which 
over-hang,  and  fcarcely  admit  the  light  of  the  fun.  In  the  midll  of  this  glen  is  La 
Roche,  the  firft  Proteftant  village  in  the  valley  of  Munlter ;  the  houfes  IVand  on  both 
fides  of  the  Birs,  where  the  rocks  recede  a  little,  and  prefent  a  gentle  flope. 

On  ifluing  from  this  glen,  we  entered  a  fertile  plain  encircled  by  hills,  in  the  midfl: 
of  which  is  fituated  the  village  of  Munfler  or  Moitier :  it  takes  that  appellation  from 
the  chapter  of  canons,  who,  upon  the  reformation,  quitted  this  place  of  their  refi- 
dence,  and  fettled  at  Delmont. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Munfler  we  came  into  another  glen,  near  three  miles  in 
length :  it  is  called  Clxiluety  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  which  we  traverfed  between 
Corrandelin  and  the  plain  of  Munfler,  but  Rill  wilder  and  more  craggy,  deeper,  and 
more  obfcure.  It  is  alfo  divided  by  the  Birs,  which  rufhes  through  it  with  great  impe- 
tuofity ;  and  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  road  occupies  the  whole  fpace  between  the  torrent 
and  the  mountain,  and  the  wheels  of  our  carriage  frequently  on  one  fide  brufhed  the 
rock,  and  on  the  other  ran  clofe  to  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  river.  This 
caufeway,  over  broken  crags  and  deep  precipices,  does  honour  to  the  prince  who  car- 
ried it  into  execution.  An  infcription,  which  I  obferved  near  a  bridge  in  the  midll  of 
this  obfcure  glen,  may  perhaps  feem  exaggerated  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
natural  impediments  of  the  country  ;  but  to  me  on  the  fpot  appeared  llriclly  confonant 
to  truth : 

Jofephus  Gulielmus 

Ex  Rinchnis  de  Baldcnjiein 

Bajilienjium  Epi/copus  Princeps 

Viam  Veteribus  Inchifam 

Rtipibus  i't  Ciatijlris  Montium  Ruptis 

Birfd  Pontibus  Strata 

Opere  Romanis  Digno 

Aperuit. 

Anno.  D.  M.DCC.LII. 

Although  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland  I  had  frequently  obferved  the  juflnefs  of 
the  remark,  that  in  all  deep  vallies  which  interfedl  the  mountains,  the  falient  angles  on 
one  fide  alternately  correlpond  with  the  cavities  on  the  other ;  and  that  parallel  flrata 
of  rock  anfwor  to  each  other,  in  all  diredions  and  at  all  heights ;  yet  1  never  faw  this 
fad  more  flron^ly  exemplified  than  in  the  two  ridges  of  linie-flone  bordering  this  glen. 
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Thpv  arc  of  a  fluprnJous  hoii^ht ;  and  the  (Irata  lioiizontal,  incllnoil,  or  alinofl  pcr- 
pciuiicular  en  ono  lido,  are  cxivClly  (imilar  and  of  tiu'  l.uric  thiikiufs  on  the  other:  a 
circiiinflance  which,  joined  to  the  correlponding  fmiation  nt  the  angles,  feems  to  prove, 
ihat  they  were  formerly  united,  and  either  rent  afundcr  by  a  fuddcn  convulfion,  or  fe- 
paratcd  bv  tiic  ^nuivial  attrition  of  the  w.'tcrs. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Chaliiet  we  entered  another  pl.iin,  woll  cultivated,  and  agree- 
ably fpotted  with  villages;  and  arrived  towards  the  clofc  of  the  evcninj^  at  Moilcray, 
where  we  pafled  the  night.  The  people  appear  happy  and  contented,  and  are  ex- 
treinely  indullrious.  'I'ho  greater  part  are  employed  in  agriculture  ;  a  few,  encouraged 
by  their  ncighhourK  of  Lode  and  Chaux  de  Fond  have  lately  introduced  fcveral  trades 
into  thi'fe  mountains  ;  and  Bellcval,  a  fmall  neighbouring  village,  already  contains  five 
watchmakers. 

From  Molleray  we  continued  along  a  fertile  plain  by  the  fide  of  the  BIrs ;  through 
feveral  pleafant  and  well  looking  villages,  of  which  Tavannes,  in  German  Dachfeld^  is 
the  larged.  In  about  two  miles  wo  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  which  is 
clofed  by  a  rock,  through  which  opens  the  celebrated  pafs  called  Pierre  Pcrtttis.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  rock,  the  Birs  burfts  from  the  ground  in  Icveral  copious  fprings,  and 
turns  two  mills  within  a  few  pares  of  its  principal  fource. 

Pierre  Pcrtais  is  a  large  arch.-d  aperture  through  a  lolid  rock,  about  tliirty  feet  long, 
forty.five  bread,  and  thirty  high  in  the  lowed  part,  which  fome  aver  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature,  others  by  an.  A  Roman  infcription  over  the  arch,  extremely  de- 
faced, has  given  fuflici'-nt  employment  to  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries.  Having  feen 
feveral  fac-fi miles,  greatly  ditlering  from  each  other,  I  copied  it  as  exadly  as  the  height 
would  permit. 

wmm  AVGSs 

CTA   PER     . 
O  V  VM   PATER. 

IVI    COL.    HELV. 

Of  this  infcription  many  foluiions  have  been  attempted  ;  but  the  mofl  probable  are 
the  two  foil  )wing  : 

Numini  Au^ujiorum  via  facia  p,r  Titum  dunnium  Pjfa  ttttm  U  virum  Cckn  Hclvet. — 
Others  read,  per  niontem  Jur-ijum  Pater  mis. 

Both  thtle  folntions  imply,  that  a  roa  I  was  formed  through  the  mountains  by  Pattr- 
nus,  a  duumvir,  dvirin^  itie  refgns  of  M  ,rcus  Aurclius  and  Veini';.  From  the  latter 
explanation,  per  tmnli-m  dur-vum^  fom-  antiquarians  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
he  cut  through  the  rock;  and  confi-'qnenfiv,  that  tf-c  arch  is  the  work  of  art,  not  of 
nature:  while  others  maintain,  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  evon  from  this  nailing, 
that  the  rotk  w  is  pierced  by  ■  rdt-r  of  P.iternns  :  but  merely  that  the  road  was  carrietl 
throu;^h  the  rowk  *.  On  examini-ig  the  iiil'criprion  wiih  attention,  the  words  which 
antiquarians  have  fupplieJ,  to  Itippoii  th-ir  particular  fylbnis,  are  extremely  doubtful ; 
and  to  ni»',  who  obfervod  tin-  :ircji  wiili'  it  partiality  to  any  hypothelis,  it  appeared  to 
have  beta  originally  a  great  cavern,  ci:hcr  totally  formed  by  nature,  or,  if  aflifted 

•  The  rcadrr,  who  wifhfi  to  examine  ihi»  fiilie.*>  .vith  attention,  ii  referred  to  Sch«(Hia'»  ^Ifulh  Illuf- 
tTtt*,  kndto  »  Jiir>;rtation  on  lUc  lob/^  p  iblifhcd  b,  liuiturf. 
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by  art,  that  onJy  a  Anal  I  part  of  its  fouthern  extremity  was  opened  by  the  labour  of 
man. 

'riip  louthorn  oxtroiiiiiv  of  Pierre  Pcrtuis  leads  into  the  valley  of  St.  Imier,  fome- 
tiiiiis  called  l''ii.;iicl,  wliicli  comprifis  tlie  bilhop's  d'lininioiis  lying  in  Switzerland. 
Ihe  inhabitants  an-  Prutcllants,  and  j,'ovt;rned  by  a  bailif  appointed  by  the  bifliop.  lie 
rcfidcs  at  Coiirt(>l.»ri ;  but  his  authority  is  exceedingly  limited  by  the  various  privileges, 
l)(nh  civil  and  rel)L,i(nis,  pufTifled  by  tiie  natives.  'I'heir  religious  immunities,  con. 
finned  by  the  billmp,  are  gnarantecd  by  the  tour  reformed  cantons.  Tlie  whole  didrift 
lies  within  the  Jura  mountains,  anti  is  fertile  in  padure ;  the  inhabitants  arc  induilrious. 

On  arrivint"  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Jura,  a  fudden  proipvcl  buril  upon  our  view, 
commanding  the  undulating  country  fertilized  by  the  .\ar,  backed  by  that  majeflic  chain 
of  Alps  which  extends  bevimd  the  frontiers  of  Swoy.  Defcen.linir  gently  into  tlie 
plain  with  this  glorious  proipcct  before  us,  and  which  was  hei^rluened  by  the  luminous 
fplendour  ol  the  mid-day  fun,  wecroll'cd  the  Sure,  and  finilhcd  our  delightful  expedi- 
tion at  Bienne. 

From  Pierre  Pertuis  to  Bienne,  a  fuperb  caufeway  is  carried  along  a  continual  defcent 
for  fix  miles;  it  winds  throu;.',h  thick  forefls,  and  overhangs  the  liup  abyls,  in  whicii 
the  Sure,  a  turbid  and  impetuous  torrent,  precipitates  its  courle,  always  roaring,  and 
frequently  unfeen,  hi  its  rocky  channel  •. 

LETTER 

•  The  whole  blflioprii:  of  Ballc  is  now  anncved  to  France.  In  1792  Uieir  troops  ovciran  the  country  of 
poientrii,  01  the  Gtniian  part,  iiiuUr  tlic  pictciicr  ol  dcliveittifr  ihf  i.utives  from  ilav  ry,  and  luuk  pcilfef- 
fiDii  of  the  fnmoua  pals  of  Pierre  Pcrtuis.  Tln>  diftrid  waii  ccUtd  to  France  by  the  ticjly  of  Campo  For- 
n:ii>,  and  i*;  foimrd  into  the  department  of  Mont  Terrihle. 

Ill  December  I7<>H  the  Helvetic  part  of  the  territory  was  entered  by  the  French  general  St.  Cyr  ;  ho 
took  pontflion  of  it  in  the  riame  of  the  repiibh'c,  declaring  that  France  fncccedvd  to  the  property,  dutni< 
nii>ii8,  rights,  and  prtrngatives  of  the  bifliop. 

This  diUi  id  vva^  alio  annexed  to  the  deparimcnt  of  Mont  Terrible  ;  and  tlie  proclamation  of  Mengaud 
to  the  unottemlinj;  n.itive«,  which  lubjtdtcd  their  coiiptry  to  the  dominion  of  France,  is  a  combination  of 
arrogai'cc,  infult,  and  mockery. 

'«  Pi-ace  and  fafety  to  all  hi*  friends!     Meiigand,  CommilTary  of  the  Executive  Dircftory,  to  the  In- 
habitants of  all  the  countries  not  yet  occupied  by  the  French  republic,  dependencies  upon  the  old  biflrjp. 
ric  of  liiifle,  on  ttle  li  u  1  auk  of  the  Rhine. 
«•  Citiz' 

«•  The  u  1  111  of  a  part  of  the  old  principality  of  Porentruy,  equally  decided  the  incuiporation  of 
your  con  lit  rj   \  ith  the  trench  republic. 

"  1  !►■■  p'lX'tedliij;  ol  !■  ranee  ii  that  of  a  free  people,  fiibftiluted  to  the  rij;hts  of  a  government  a;Tainft 
Naturt.  wlnvh  overvvhelnis  you.  And  becaufe  the  exetcifo  of  thoft  ri)j;ht'<,  Ik  come  on  rs,  did  not  fooner 
takt  place,  by  po't;'"K  them  rf  all  that  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  man,  it  iioc«  not  follow,  that 
wc  ^iive  to:  gotten  that  you  'te  Hill  in  chains.     Wccv.nic  to  break  them. 

**  Happier  than  your  fathers,  whofe  blood  flowed  in  the  waij  whieh  founded  the  different  fperies  of  go- 
vernment in  Sw'tz.eil  ind.  and  which  have  only  bequeathed  you  a  hurtlieiifonieaiid  degri'dinjr  exillence,  you 
are  at  length  going  to  enjoy  the  bliflings  of  Providence,  who  endy  created  men  to  make  them  members  of 
one  ;'.nl  the  fume  laiiiiiy. 

"  You  knew  nothing  hut  tithes,  corveit.  iic. ;  you  had  only  prlefts,  nobles,  and  privileged  perlpus ; 
your  ei  n.uieicc,  your  iiidilll'y,  your  aits,  in  (hcrt  voiir  very  luhlillince,  all  V,>;re  ilic  i-,m-p  of  the  faeer- 
dotal  deliiiitilni  to  dcxteioully  ena  Iiiiied  wiili  a  let's  oilioui  tyr.inny       Now  you  art  men  :  liberty  and 

eqiialitv  v^ill  no  1' ngcr  p',iinit  ;\mo:'\i  you  ftny  ither  dilkiiittion  than  that  "f  merit,  talents,  and  virtue. 
L'aVud  all  indilenn.iinateiy  to  I'le  helin  if  tl«-  focii  ly,  iu  the  fiipport  and  lafety  of  which  you  arc  all  ((|ually 
ii.terelied,  vouv  Inllilkiice  •ill  in  future  be  fcc-e,  the  '^r.-inarivs  of  the  French  lepublic  being  the  pro- 
perty of  all  its  ehildieii.  Your  trade,  ei;.ourag..d  within,  puiteittd  without,  will  no  longer  be  (hackled, 
liululliy,  the  arts,  agiicultiirt,  will  t'ceivc  . encouragements  to  be  expe>.'tcd  only  from  a  nation  viilorious, 
free,  powtrlul,  anJ  ntncrous  enlightened  on  the  nature  of  rightb,  and  on  the  manner  of  cxerciling  them. 

"  Learn  to  api'.rtci,iie  iIilIV  advantages,  and  merit  them  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  iiitereiled  and 
treachciuus  inbnuatioiis  oi  tiic  evil-ntindtd,  acd  iuolt,  who  endeavour  to  depieciate  lUem,  and  to  miilcad  you. 
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LETTER  XIX.—T/;^  town  of  Bienne. 
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THE  fmall  territory  of  Bienne,  containing  fcarcely  fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  lies  be- 
tween the  lake  and  a  chain  of  the  Jura  mountains ;  it  is  furrounded  by  the  cantons  of 
Bern  and  Soleure,  the  Biftiopric  of  Bafle,  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel.  The 
town  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  lake ;  which 
is  here  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  :  the  borders  are  pleafing  and 
pi^urefque ;  and  the  town  of  Nidau  forms  a  very  beautiful  objed  upon  its  eaflem 
iide. 

The  Bifhop  of  Bafle  is  the  foverdgn  of  this  little  ftate:  .s  power,  formerly  confi- 
derable,  is  at  prefeiu  exceedingly  limited.  Indeed  the  conditution  of  Bienne  is  of  fo 
very  peculiar  a  nature,  that  I  know  not  well  by  what  name  it  can  be  diflinguifhed :  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  either  a  limited  monarchy,  or  an  independent  republic ;  but 
feems  rather  to  be  a  mixed  government,  partaking  fomewhat  of  both. 

The  BiOiop  ot  Bafle  receives,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  fee,  the  homage  of  the  ci- 
tizens and  militia  of  this  town,  with  all  the  apparent  ceremonials  of  the  mod  abfolute 
fubmiflion ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  confirms,  in  the  ftrongeil  manner,  all  their  privi- 
leges and  franchifes.  He"  is  reprefented  by  a  mayor  of  his  own  appointing,  whofe 
power  and  ofllce  confift  in  convoking,  and  prefiding  in,  the  Little  Council,  as  the 
chief  court  of  juflice ;  in  colle^ing  the  fuftrages,  and  declaring  the  fentence  j  but 
without  giving  any  vote  himfelf.  And,  although  juftice  is  carried  on,  and  executed, 
in  the  name  of  the  bifliop,  yet  neither  that  prince  nor  'he  mayor  has  the  prerogative 
of  pardoning  criminals,  or  of  mitigating  the  fentence.  All  caufes,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  are  brought  before  this  council  in  the  firll  inftance ;  and,  in  more  important 
proceedings,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Sovereign  Council :  in  both  cafes,  each  party  choofes 
a  member  of  the  council  to  ad  as  his  advocate ;  which  office  he  is  obliged  to  difcharge 
without  fee  or  recompence. 

The  fovcreign's  revenue  amounts  only  to  about  ;(['3oo  a-year;  but  mean  as  his  civil 
lid  is,  it  is  dill  more  confiderable  than  his  power ;  for  he  docs  not  poflefs  the  lead 
ihare  of  the  adminidration.  The  Icgiflative  authority  refidcs  in  the  Great  and  Little 
Councils  combined  :  the  former  confiTls  of  forty  members,  and  the  latter,  in  which  the 
executive  power  is  vcdcd,  is  compofed  of  twenty-four;  the  members  of  each  mud  be 
married  men.  Both  thefe  councils  elecl  their  refpcdive  members;  fo  far  the  conditu- 
tion  is  entirely  aridocratical.  The  burgoniader  or  chief  of  the  regency,  is  chofen  by 
the  two  councils,  and  prefides  at  their  meetings ;  he  continues  in  office  during  life ;  but 
he,  as  well  as  the  feveral  magidrates,  mud  be  confirmed  annually  by  the  two  councils. 
The  felaries  annexed  to  thcfe  pods  arc  exceedingly  moderate,  and  indeed  the  general 
expenccs  of  government  are  fo  very  fmall,  that,  in  proportion  to  them,  its  revenues 
may  well  be  confidered  as  abundantly  ample. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  Protedant  republic,  notwithdanding  the  foverci^Jity  of 
Us  Catholic  bifliop,  enjoys  in  the  fulled  extent  the  power  of  impofing  taxes,  contraft. 

"  We  come  »iiiiinj(  you  m  friends.  We  ire  your  brother*.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  any  ill  treatment. 
Perfona  *nfl  proptriy  (hall  Ite  proie£ttd,  at  much  as  the  entmies  of  liberty  (hall  be  opprefied.  The  moll 
exaJt  and  fltiAd'Icipline  (hall  be  obfrived  by  the  w»rriuro,  who  never  had,  iiur  ever  will  have,  any  other 
(Dcmid  tbta  U>«ic  oi  libcit J.     Sucli  >rc  the  orders  of  tlie  Executive  Directory. 

,  .     ,  .-  .      .   ••  MsMSAU»i  (.oaiffiiflionei  of  the  Extcutive  Direflory." 

ing 
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ing  alliances,  declaring  war  and  peace ;  and,  in  (hort,  of  exercifing  every  other  a£t  of 
abfolute  and  independent  legiflation.  This  lingular  conilitution  is  guaranteed  by  Bern, 
Friburgh,  and  Soleurc,  with  whom  the  town  is  clofely  allied ;  in  confequence  of  which,, 
it  becomes  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  This  alliance  between  thofe  cantons 
and  the  town  of  Bienne,  is  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  that  of  the  fame  cantons 'with  the 
Bifhop  of  Bade :  for  the  town  enjoys  the  right  of  fending  deputies  ^o  every  gene- 
ral diet,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  whereas  the  bilhop  does  not  polTefs  the  fam» 
privilege. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  a  provincial  German ;  but,  as  the  territory  borders 
upon  the  principal't ,  af  Neuchatel,  the  inhabitants  fpeak  alfo  a  corrupted  French. 
They  are  a  very  a6:ive  and  induflrious  people ;  feveral  manufa£tures  are  eflablifhed  in 
the  town,  whicn,  confidering  its  lize,  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade. 

I  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  middling  clafs  of  people  in  Switzer- 
land  are  far  more  inteli  gent  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  any  other  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  invited  lad  night  my  landlord  of  the  Crown  inn  to  fup  with  me  i  and 
found  him  by  no  means  difpofed  to  be  a  filent  gued.  He  gave  me  a  long  account  of 
the  late  ceremony,  when  the  citizens  did  homage  to  their  new  bifhop.  I  was  pleafed  to 
hear  him  expatiate,  with  all  the  enthufiafm  of  national  pride,  upon  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  fcene  j  the  magnificence  of  the  proceflion ;  the  number  of  fpeftators^ 
7,s  well  flrangers  as  natives,  who  were  aflfcmbled ;  together  with  the  entertainments  and 
balls  that  were  given  upon  that  occafion.  By  the  lofty  tem>s  in  which  he  fpoke  of  this 
proceflion,  you  would  have  imagined,  at  lead,  that  he  had  been  defcribing  the  coro* 
nation  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  King  of  France ;  and.  in  truth,  to  an  in- 
habitant of  Bienne,  whofe.  government  is  adrainiftered  without  the  lead  degree  of  ex- 
ternal pomp,  and  where  luxury  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progrefs,  the  ceremony  mud 
have  appeared  a  very  driking  fpeftacle.  My  hod's  narrative  recalled  to  nvy  remem- 
brance the  accounts  of  thofe  ancient  feudal  fovereignties  j  when  the  great  vaflals  of  the 
crown  did  homage  to  their  liege  lord  j  and,  while  in  terms  they  promifed  him  unlimited 
obedience,  maintained  in/ad,  every  effenlial  of  independence. 

I  have  been  amufing  myfelf  in  fome  pleafant  walks,  that  lie  by  the  fide  of  the  lake, 
which  is  here  prettily  Ikirted  with  country  houfes.  In  my  way  I  pafled  over  a  plain 
between  the  town  and  the  lake,  which  the  Sovereign  Council,  by  a  kind  of  agrarian 
law  that  does  honour  to  the  legiflature,  lately  allotted,  in  didin£t  portions,  to  each 
burgher,  for  his  own  particular  ufe ;  and  it  is  entirely  laid  out  in  little  kitchen-gardens. 
The  general  government,  indeed,  of  this  miniature  date,  is  well  adminidered.  It  has 
lately  adopted  the  liberal  policy  of  conferring  the  burgherfhip  at  an  eafy  rate:  a  wife 
regulation,  which  cannot  fail  of  increafing  the  population  of  the  town,  and  extending 
its  commerce. 

I  know  your  fenti  'lents  much  too  well,  my  dear  fir,  to  apologize  for  calling  your 
attention  iu  the  pnfent  indance,  as  in  fome  others,  to  thefe  diminutive  commonwealths. 
The  various  mollifications  of  government,  into  which  civil  fociety  is  divided,  is  a 
fpoculation  that  will  always  afford  matter  both  of  entertainment  and  reflcL^ion,  to  a 
philofophic  mind  ;  and  I  am  pcrfuaded,  that  you  confider  the  meaned  fpot  of  this  globe 
conlt'crated  by  liberty,  to  be  an  objed  worthy,  not  pnly  of  your  curiofity,  but  your 
veneration*.     I  am,  &c.  • 

LETTER. 


•  Bienne,  which  forms  an  impoitant  pafs  into  the  Swif»  tcnitnrrcs,  was  occupied  by  the  French  on  the 
IHth  of  February  1798,  and  annexed  to  France  a»  fubjed  to  tlie  13i(hop  of  Bade,  whufe  rights  they  alfumrd 
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LETTER  XXp-^The  ttnvn  and  Canton  of  Sokure. — Detail  of  the  Govcrnmcnt.^Antient 
.., ,  and  New  Burghen. — Affevibly  of  the  Rofengarlcn. 

TOE  diredt  road  from  Bafle  to  Soleure  lies  through  the  midft  of  tlie  Jura  mountains, 
along  the  romantic  vale  of  Balftal,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  road 
from  Bicnne  to  Soleure  travcrfes  a  well-cultivated  valley,  watered  by  the  Aar,  at  the 
foot  of  a  piked  ridge,  which  forms  a  branch  of  mount  Jura;  itvS  fides,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  fuinmit,  are  fo  embrowned  with  overhanging  forefls  of  piuj  and  fir,  as  to 
exhibit  only  occafional  intervals  of  naked  rock,  beds  of  torrents,  and  a  few  Iblitary 
fpecks  of  pafture,  and  are  fo  wild  and  fterp  a?,  within  the  extent  of  five  leagues, 
fcarcely  to  difplay  the  appearance  of  a  fingle  houle,  or  a  trace  of  the  flit^Iiteft  foot-way. 
Near  Soleure  this  chain  of  the  Jura,  called  Wciffcnjlein,  abruptly  dimiuiflies  in  heighth, 
becomes  gradually  Hoping,  and  is  chequered  to  tivc  futninit  with  fields  of  cora  and 
pafture. 


in  conffquence  of  having  frir.ed  liii  terrttorlfs.  It  i«  difficult  lo  decide  wlicllier  the  Frfnch  accounts  of 
the  feirure  of  this  little  republic,  are  more  liiiiltfc|iie  or  iiifjlfiiig  : 

"  70  Ptuv'io/e— The  day  hcfore  yellcrJay,  at  Inlf  pafl  t.jiir  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  rcpiiMicani 
under  the  Cvimmand  of  Genernl  Nouvion  arrived  at  the  jjntO's  of  Dicnne,  and  were  met  bv  ilie  t*(i  coiincut, 
who  poured  fnrth  their  vows  for  the  re-union  to  the  jjreat  n:ui''>n.  After  :i  ihort  )ulervi..H<'.  the  Kepubh- 
cam  entered  the  town,  drums  beating  and  colour*  flvin;j;  and  on  their  an ival  at  the  tort'n-hnufe  the  jje- 
neral  read  the  proclamition,  in  the  name  of  the  French  rrpul)lic,  which  produced  a  (urptiliiig  fffeA. 
Thofe  who  were  feduccd  by  the  oligirchy  of  Bern  wore  ftrui-k  motionlelj  with  albiniihment  ;  but,  on  re- 
coreting  their  fenfes,  they  could  not  help  decUripj/ •> hat  Wifdom  herftlf  had  dictated  th<  pro<-laiaation.. 
During  8  fpace  of  four  hundred  vears  no  troops  had  bcrii  fcen  in  the  town  of  Bienne  ;  the  iuiprcflion,  there- 
fore,  wai  deeply  felt.      How  glorious  h  the  uiumph  of  virtue  and  friendfliip  ! 

"  The  lirave  Central  Nouvion  has  alreaily  g^iined  all  hearts.  Hit  mildnefs,  wifdom  an]  republican 
virtue,  will  make  a  deeper  imprcffion  on  the  Helvetic  people  than  the  trnlble  and  aUvuya  vidorious  b.iyonet. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  him  cxciaim,  '•  Without  morals,  without  virtue,  there  ii  no  true  happiueis!"  for,  a* 
Racine  obfervet, 

"  La  filoire  Jet  michanli  en  un  momtnt  t^eukt." 

"  Citi/cn  BrefTon  conftituted  mayor  of  liicnne  by  the  French  govtrnment,  has  acquired  bv  his  miljncls 
and  civifm  the  general  confidence  and  love  of  the  inhibiiantH.  He  liai  i"ev,ral  times  aj/pearcd  in  tlif  coun- 
cil,-decorated  with  the  national  fcarf  'l"o  him  we  owe  the  happy  difpofuiou  of  ihc  people.  ro-m-.jirow 
we  ft.ill  folemly  plant  the  tieeof  liberty.      Long  Lve  the  Republic  i" 

Thencconnt  of  tliit  ci-remony  is  thui  detailed  in  another  letter: 

•'  Announce  to  the  Ficni!.  lepublic  the  folemn  ceremony  of  planting  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  tuck 
pl.ice  at  eleven  in  the  mnrning. 

"  riic  repi  ilican  phalanxes,  led  by  General  Niuvion,  afTcmbled  in  the  fqinre  liefore  the  town  honfc, 
tind  were  met  by  the  l-'rench  mayor  and  tie  mjgillracy.  Iiillanily  the  tri-colonr  flag  w:tvi'd  on  the  loivii- 
hiiufe,  and  wailike  muhc  llruck  up.  Several  energetic  hHran-tues,  by  the  general,  the  mayor,  .md  many 
citi/.irm  b.ith  of  IJienne  and  France,  mad."  thf  dccpcll  im|)ulii m.  Every  lintenc*  breallie.l  t'le  (iiirrll  ci« 
»ilin  and  the  mlldiii  plnlaiuliropy.  Patri<>tic  fongs  were  tlim  lung,  a  gi.unl  dinnrr  wa»  given  by  the  gcne- 
rk\.  and  toalls  drank  to  the  immortality  of  the  great  nation,  and  to  the  witlied-for  union  of  tliv  ropiibliruf 
B'lnne  to  the  firll  republic  of  ttu-  worlil.  The  fellival  wai  trrniinatcti  by  a  bull,  which  cont'n'ud  the  whole 
Bi^ht,  andiviry  thing  w.ucotlduf^ed  with  tin  gr»-ate(l  decor.im.  and  the  ;n  ll  plealing  fr.iternity  prevailed. 
Tlie  uener  il  waj  pt^-fi  nt  fo'  .\  (hoit  tinv,  and  lili  heart  wai  pcnelrated  with  the  view  of  this  diT^'itful  pic- 
liirr  ;  all  feeling  fouU  cxpetituetil  ilic  moll  ex(|ui(ite  ftnf.ilioin.  The  jov  of  the  people  wan  anniiUiieed  by 
■ 'brdliant  illiiMtina'iiin,  alle^^oi leal  device.)  and  |)atri<jlic  f)ng:,  Ueaiitilnl  yotng  wonuii  appe.ired  at  the 
b^il!  ttoiatel  with  iri-tolonr  rit)b  iiid-  an^i  lailn.1.  What  a  nubli  trimnpli  tor  the  Fiencli  rcjinblie  is  that 
tiiatlt  by  fricnJihij)  «nd  iwecl  frutLrDity  I'  Ahniltur,    lyh  I'inUoJi  [mIi  Mirch), 

il  Soleure 
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Soleure  is  pleafanlly  fituated  upon  the  Aar,  which  here  expands  Its  banks  and  opens 
into  a  fine  and  broad  river.  I  will  not  exert  the  privilege  of  a  traveller,  and  tell  you, 
what  Tome  extravagant  antiquaries  do  not  fcriipls  to  aflert,  that  it  was  built  by  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham ;  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  believing  what  others 
mamtain,  that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  towns  which  were  deftroyed  upon  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  original  inhabitants  into  Gaul.  It  appears  probable,  from  a  great  number 
of  infcriptions,  medals,  and  other  antiquities,  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  it  was  re-peopled  by  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  Roman  Ration, 
as  its  antient  appellation,  Cajirum  Salodurenfe,  implies.  During  that  period  of  barba* 
rifm  which  fucceeded  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  facked  and  deftroyed 
by  thofe  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  From  the  tim« 
of  its  re-eftabli(hment,  u»nil  its  admiffion  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  in  14S1,  its 
ftate  was  fimiliar  to  that  of  many  other  imperial  towns,  which  acquired  a  gradual  ac- 
cefiion  of  territory,  and,  after  various  ftruggles,  finally  fecured  independence. 

Soleure  is  a  fmall  but  extremely  neat  town,  furrounded  by  regular  ftone  fortifications, 
crefted  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century ;  the  walls  enclofe  fcarcely  more  than 
fifty  fquare  acres,  and,  including  the  fuburbs,  contain  about  four  ihoufand  fouls. 
Among  the  moft  remarkable  objeds  of  curiofity  in  the  town  is  the  new  church,  which 
was  begun  in  1762,  and  finiflied  in  1772;  it  is  a  noble  edifice,  of  whitifh-grey  floncj 
drawn  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  rude  marble,  and  receives 
a  good  polifh.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corinthian,  the  upper  of  the 
Compofite  order:  the  fa9ade,  which  confifts  of  a  portico,  furmounted  by  an  elegant 
tower,-  prefents  itfelf  finely  at  the  extremity  of  the  principal  ftreet.  Pizoni  was  the 
architeft,  and  the  expence  amounted  to  at  leaft  ;^8o,ooo  j  a  confiderable  fum  for  fo 
fmall  a  republic,  whofe  revenues  fcarcely  furpafs  £12^000  per  amnmi.  The  interior  is 
limple  yet  elegant,  and  decorated  with  a  few  modern  paintings  of  inconfiderable  merit, 
of  which  the  moft  efteemed  is  the  Laft  Supper,  by  Corvi,  a  Roman  artift.  A  pidlure 
by  Rubens  and  his  fcholars,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  one  by  La  Sueur,  in 
that  of  the  Capuchins,  deferve  perhaps  to  be  noticed  by  the  traveller  who  is  fond  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  town-houfe  is  not  in  itfelf  worthy  of  obfervation,  but  is  mentioned 
only  as  being  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Great  Council  and  Senate. 

The  public  prifon  nev;ly  conftrufted,  is  a  folid  edifice  of  ftonc,  and  well  adapted  to 
tho  purpofc  of  the  building  ;  the  prifoners  being  confined  in  fcparate  cells.  Although  the 
penal  laws  arc  fevere  in  theory,  yet  the  judicial  fentenccs  in  criminal  ailairs  are  lb  remark- 
ably mild,  that  a  prifoncr,  on  l.isacquital,  wrote  the  following  infcription  on  the  wall  of 
his  cell ;  "  He  who  is  hiclined  to  rob,  and  efcape  hanging,  let  him  rob  in  the  canton 
of  Soleure." 

Tlu!  public  library  dcfcrves  to  be  mentioned,  not  for  the  number  or  rarity  of  the  vo- 
lumes, but  lor  the  literary  zeal  of  the  Abbe  Herman,  canon  of  the  cathcJ.ral,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  ori;,in.  On  irty  firft  vifit  to  this  town,  in  1776,  there  was  do  public  collection 
of  books;  but  a  few  ycarr  ago,  that  ingenious  ecclefiallic  amallcd  about  lour  hundred 
volumes,  obtained  from  government  an  apartment  in  ihe  town-houle,  where  he  dupo- 
fited  them,  and  requefted  to  be  appointed  librarian  without  a  falary.  His  petition  being 
granted,  he  continued  to  augment  his  little  colledion ;  and  from  this  fmall  beginning 
has  incrcafed  i'.  already  to  eleven  thoufand  books,  among  which  are  above  a  hundred- 
and- fifty  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  room  arc  in- 
fcribed  the  names  of  the  benefadors  to  this  library ;  but  there  is  no  fund  yet  eltabliftied 
fur  its  fupport  or  augmentation. 

The  Abbe  has  alio  begun  ''^'m  a  cabinet  of  medals  ;  wii.cli,  though  at  prefent 
txtremely  fmall,  will  incre..       •  ••.     He  ^luiuted  out  to  me  a  very  rare  medal, 
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difcovered  in  digging  the  foundation  for  the  new  catliedrat ;  it  is  in  bronze,  of  the 
middle  fizc  ;  on  one  fide  is  the  head  of  Scptimius  Severus,  with  the  iufcription,  L. 
Septimitis  Severus  Pius  Aug.  P'  M'  Tr'  P'  xviii'  Cof'  hi.  P'  P'  On  the  jeverfe,  a 
figure  fitting,  before  it  a  prow  of  a  fliip>  and  a  genius  or  httle  boy.  Great  merit  is  due 
to  the  Abbe  for  laying  the  foundation  of  this  library,  in  a  town  where  literature  is 
not  much  encouraged  ;  and  his  difintcreflednefs  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  his  income  does 
not  exceed  £i6o  per  annum.  This  learned  ecclefiaftic  is  now  employed  in  writing  an 
account  of  Soleurc  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  colleding  ample  materials 
for  a  co;nplete  hiftory  of  the  canton. 

With  refpe£t  to  ntural  hidory,  the  only  cabinet  in  the  town  is. that  formed  by  Se- 
nator Wallier:  ii  .o  a  fniiill  colleftion,  but  well  chofen,  and  particularly  intcrcfting  to 
the  naturalirt  who  travels  into  thcfe  narts,  becaufe  th'i  ingenious  colle£lor  has  chiefly 
confined  himfelf  to  the  minerals  and  petrif^idions  of  the  canton.  • 

The  circumjacent  country  is  exceedingly  pleafing  and  diverfified,  and  exhibits  feveral 
points  of  view  which  are  as  agreable  as  wild,  and  as  beautiful  as  roni:mtic.  Among 
thefe  we  were  particularly  ftruck  with  the  fituation  of  the  hermitage  called  des  Croix, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the  ftone  quarry :  it  (lands  in  a  recefs  betwcpu 
two  ridges  of  perpendicular  rocks,  watered  by  a  lively  llream;  one  extremity  is  doled 
by  a  fmall  wood,  and  the  other  opens  into  fertile  grounds  backed  by  the  dark  Jura. 
Among  the  villas,  in  the  environs,  remarkable  for  tlieir  pofition,  may  be  mentioned 
Ricaberg,  built  by  M<  de  Vigur ;  it  Hands  at  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  hill,  declining  to- 
wards the  winding  Aar,  and  commands  a  view  of  Soleure,  half  hid  by  the  intervening 
trees,  and  Bleikenberg,  belonging  to  Major  de  Roll,  fituated  amid  waving  grounds 
divided  into  enclofures,  fimilar  to  the  fertile  counties  of  England,  the  Jura  rifmg  like 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  at  a  dillance  the  fublime  Alps,  which  charaderife  this 
romantic  country. 

The  canton  of  Soleure,  which  holds  the  eleventh  rank  in  the  Helvetic  Confederacy, 
ilretches  partly  through  the  plain,  and  partly  along  the  chains  of  the  Jura,  and  contain^ 
about  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  including  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  capital.  The  foil  for  the 
molt  part,  is  fertile  in  com,  and  thofe  dilhids  which  lie  within  the  Jura,  abound  in 
excellent  paftures.  The  trade  both  of  the  town  and  canton,  is  of  little  value,  although 
the  fituation  is  commodious  for  an  extenfive  commerce.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  diflrids 
or  bailliages,  called  Interior  and  Exterior  ;  the  former  are  governed  by  bailifs,  who  are 
fenators,  and  remain  in  the  owns ;  the  latter,  by  bailifs,  drawn  from  the  members  of 
the  Great  Council,  who  refide  in  their  bailliages. 

The  following  is  a  lifl  of  the  bailliages,  with  their  average  annual  value  j  the  four 
fir^l  are  interior,  the  remainder  exterior. 


Buckegberg 

/.65 

Bcckburgh 

l7S^ 

Kno;T(letten 

.       146 

Goefgen 

-      500 

Laeberen,  or 

Oltcil       .       . 

-      333 

Grenche 

-      83 

Dorneck 

-      834 

Flamcnthal 

-      62 

Tierftein 

-    417 

Falkenftein     - 

-     546 

Giigcnber^     . 

-    Z7^ 

The  inhabitanis  of  the  canton  are  Catholics,  excepting  thofe  in  thcbailliage  of  Buck- 
egberg, who  profefs  the  reformed  religion.  In  fpiritual  wtTairs  the  Catholics  depcnil  on 
thre'.-'  bilhops :  the  greater  p;irt  of  the  capital,  the  bailliages  of  Laeberen  and  Fla- 
nioiuhal,  are  in  the  diocefe  of  the  Bilhop  of  Laulanne,  refident  af  Friburgh ;  the  re- 
nuindcr  of  the  capital,  the  bailliage  of  Kriegdetten,  and  the  villages  in  the  bailliago  of 
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Olten,  in  that  of  the  Bifliop  of  Conftance ;  while  the  other  bailliages,  and  the  town  of 
Olten,  depend  on  the  Bifhcp  of  Bafle-  But  neither  of  thefe  bifhops  can  iflue  any  or- 
dinance, or  even  vifit  their  diocefes,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  t  .vo  chapters  in  this  canton ;  one  at  Soleure,  founded  in  930  by  Queen  Bertha, 
widow  of  Rhodolph  II.  King  of  Burgundy,  compofed  of  a  provoft,  whofe  falary  amounts 
to  360/.  per  annum,  and  of  eleven  canons,  each  of  whom  enjoys  a  revenue  of  160/. 
The  provoft  is  chofen  by  the  Senate,  and  the  canons  are  appointed  alternately  by  the 
Pope  and  Senate.  The  other  chapter,  of  Schoenenwerth,  founded  by  the  antient 
counts  of  Falkenftcin,-  confifts  of  a  provoft  and  five  canons,  nominated  by  the  Senate  ; 
the  annual  falary  of  the  provoft  is  125/.,  and  of  each  canon  too/.  There  are  alfo  an 
abbey  of  Benedidines,  four  convents,  and  three  nunneries ;  the  revenues  of  which 
amount  to  2,250/. 

The  principal  charitable  inftitutions  are,  an  hofpital  at  Soleure,  and  another  at  Olten, 
for  the  reception  of  burghers,  fubjefts,  and  foreigners ;  the  foundation  of  Thurigan, 
for  old  perfons  of  both  iexes,  belonging  to  the  burgherfliip ;  a  foundling  hofpital  for 
orphans,  and  for  children  of  poor  burghers ;  and  the  hofpital  of  St.  Catharine,  for 
the  infane  and  incurables. 

The  only  perfons  in  the  canton  of  Soleure,  who  profefs  the  reformed  religion,  are 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  bailliage  of  Buckegberg.  In  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  the  inhabitants 
though  fubjeft  to  Soleure,  are  under  the  protedion  of  Bern.  Formerly  this  complica- 
tion of  political  and  religiotis  interefts  created  frequent  mifunderftandings  between  the 
two  cantons,  but  matters  were  amicably  and  finally  adjufted,  on  the  i8th  of  Novem- 
ber 168 1,  at  the  treaty  of  Winingen.  The  inhabitants  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  every ' 
third  year,  to  the  government  of  Soleure ;  but  if  aggrieved  in  their  religious  eftablifh- 
ment,  can  have  reccurfe  to  Bern.  The  Senate  of  Bern  nominates  to  the  vacant  bene- 
fices, but  the  priefts  are  under  the  necefTity  of  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  the  chap, 
ter  of  Soleure.  A  deputy  froip  Bern  prefents  the  new  minuter  to  his  parifhioners  j 
but  the  bailif  is  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  this  ceremony,  as  deputy  from  the  republic  of 
Soleure.  Bern  enjoys  alfo  fupreme  jurifdidion  in  criminal  affairs.  If  a  criminal  is  ar- 
refted  for  any  capital  oftence,  he  is  tried  by  the  bailif  of  Buckegberg,  and  the  jury  of 
the  bailliage ;  and  if  condemned  to  death,  he  is  delivered  for  execution  to  Bern,  pro- 
vided that  republic  defrays  the  expence  of  the  trial,  Soleure  enjoys  all  the  other  rights 
of  love:  eignty ;  fuch  as  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  appeals  in  the  laft  refort;  and 
even  decides  all  matrimonial  and  ecclefiaftical  concerns,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  de- 
cifion  fhall  be  regulated  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Winingen.  Among 
the  natives  in  the  canton,  feveral  inhabiting  the  bailliages  of  Thierftoin  and  Gildenberg 
wereferfs;  but,  in  1785,  thtir  fcrvitude,  fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  equal 
liberty  which  pervades  this  country,  was,  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  government, 
abolidied. 

The  canton  furnifli(.'s  France  with  two  companies  for  the  Swifs  guards,  and  feveral 
companies  in  the  ditlerent  marching  regiments,  according  to  the  capitulation  concluded 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  1764,  for  the  term  of  tvven. 
ty-five  yr ars.  It  has  alio  a  regiment  in  the  Spanifh  fervice ;  of  which  the  colonel  and 
companies  nf  fufilcers  can  only  be  taken  from  the  antient  burghers. 

With  relpecl  to  the  militia,  all  the  males  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  fixty,  are  formed 
into  fix  regiments,  confifting  of  about  Scoo  men,  exclufive  of  240  dragoons,  and  the 
corps  of  artillery,  amounting  to  600.  The  colonel  of  each  regiment  is  always  a  fcnaror, 
and  the  major  a  member  of  the  Great  Council,  who  is  ufually  an  ollicer  retired  from 
foreign  fervice  j  the  captains  arc  either  members  of  the  Great  Council,  or  antient 
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burghers  ;  the  fiift  lieutenants  are  generally  «»//>/;/  burghers,  while  the  rank  of  fecond 
lieutenants  and  cnfigns  is  ufually  filled  by  the  principal  peafants. 

The  militia  are  affemhitd  and  reviewed  in  Mi.y  :uui  Septeml^er,  aiul  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  exercifed  in  the  rcfpcdlive  villages  by  the  uiidtr-lieulen;\nrs  and  tnfigns.  Ac- 
cording to  a  plan  of  defence,  regulated  in  1668,  between  the  nieuibert.  of  the  Helvetic 
Cnnfederncy»fhe  canton  of  Solcure  is  bound  to  furnilli  600  for  its  firll  contingent ;  foi? 
this  fupply,  100  men,  toLjether  witli  oflieers,  air  annually  f 'ledeJ  from  eaeh  of  the  fix 
regiments,  who  arc  to  hold  thcmielves  in  readinefs  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
In  cafe  of  ncceflity,  this  contingent  mav  he  doubled  or  tri])lcd  in  the  fiime  manner.  Tlic 
burghers  ate  incorporated  in  the  company  of  fulileors,  and  exercife  thend'elves  on  Sun- 
days and  faints'  days,  after  divine  fervice,  by  fhooting  at  marks:  government  furu'fhes 
powder  and  ball,  and  diihibiitcs  prizes  to  t!ie  belt  markfmen.  '1  he  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  and  environs,  wiio  are  not  burghers,  form  a  fepar^te  body,  com- 
manded by  the  captain  of  the  town  ;  they  are  alfo  occafionally  exercifed,  and  mount 
guard  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  when  the  Rc/lngarten,  or  the  general  meeting 
.   of  thebiu-ghcrs,  is  alVembled. 

The  fovercign  power  refidcs  in  the  Great  Council,  which  confifts  of  a  hundred  and 
two  members,  chofen  by  the  Senate,  in  equal  proportions,  from  the  eleven  tribes  or 
companies,  into  which  the  anlicvt  burghers  are  diftributed  ;  and  in  ail  inllances,  the  new 
member  is  taken  from  the  compa.iy  to  wh'ch  the  laft  membrr  belonged. 

'J'he  prerogatives  of  the  Great  Council  are,  to  enaft  and  abrogate  laws  ;  to  explain 
cbfcure  parts  of  the  conflitution,  and  make  alterations' in  the  iorm  of  government ;  to 
levy  taxes,  declare  war,  and  conclude  peace ;  to  contract  alliances,  receive  appeals  in 
criminal  caufes  from  the  burghers  of  the  capital,  and  in  civil  procelFjs,  above  the  funi 
of  icoSwifs  livres,  or  61.  3s. ;  to  confer  the  tiew  burgherlhip  ;  clec\  the  treafurer,  or 
fourth  chief  of  the  republic,  from  the  anticnt  eleven  lenators  ;  nominate  to  the  feveii 
exterior  bailliages,  and  to  the  four  ItaUan  governments  of  Lugano,  Locarno,  Mendrifio, 
and  Valmaggia,  when  the  appointment  Klongs  to  Soleure;  chufc  the  deputies  for  the 
diet  of  Frauenfield,  and  thofe  for  extraa;-diuary  meetings  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ; 
though  in  both  thefe  cafes  it  is  the  cudoin  to  appoint  a  lenatur,  and  ufuall y  one  of  the 
four  chiefs,  the  reigning  avoyer  excepted,  who  is  not  permitted  to  be  abfeut  during  the 
year  of  his  adminiliration. 

There  are  generally  a  few  fupemumerary  members  in  the  Great  Council,  which  cir- 
cumflance  proceeds  from  the  method  of  appointing  the  bailiff.  On  the  nomination  of 
a  bailif,  his  feat  in  the  Great  Council  being  deemed  vacant,  is  on  the  next  day  tilled  up 
by  a  member  of  the  fame  company  in  which  he  is  infcribed,  A\  the  condulion  of  his 
bailliage  he  again  takes  his  feat,  preferring  his  antiint  rank,  the  igh  confidered  as  a  fu- 
pernumerary,  until  one  of  the  hx  members  of  his  tribe  makt  s  a  vacaucv.  To  be  quali- 
fied for  admiiTion  into  the  Great  Coun'  il,  the  candidate  nuill  be  t\v»iity  years  of  age,  an 
anticnt  burgher,  and  a  member  of  the  lame  tribe  in  which  the  vacancy  happens  ;  but  if 
infcribed  in  a  company  different  from  that  of  his  fat  er,  he  ji  -itl,  according  to  a  decree 
paifed  in  1764,  have  been  a  member  of  that  compai  v  durini^  a  vear. 

The  Great  Council  aflembles ordinal ily  once  eve:  .  muuth  ;  ana  extraorJlnariiy,  when 
convened  by  the  Senate. 

'i'he  Senate,  or  Little  Council,  a  cimftituent  part  of  the  Great  Cininci',  is  cempofed 
of  the  two  avoyers  or  chiefs  of  the  republic,  who  aniiujlly  alternate  ;  thechan.eil.;r  or 
fecretary  of  (late,  who  has  no  vote  ;  and  thiriv-thr.  l-  (euatois  drawn  from  tlie  remaining 
fixty  fix  members  of  the  Great  Council,  divided  into  eleven  feniors,  and  twenty-two 
juniors.  From  the  fenior*;,  the  t\\((  av.  yers,  the  baniuref,  and  treafurer,  are  always 
chofen.  Upon  a  vacancy  auiong  the  eleven,  tlie  right  of  cLtiti  jn,  though  rtiiding  in  t!io 
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juniorFj  is  always  exercifecl  according  to  feiiiority  :  the  mod  antient  in  rank  among  the 
throe  junior  counfellors,  of  the  lame  tribe  to  which  the  late  member  belonged,  is  imme- 
diaiely  appoiniai,  or  rather  confirmed,  by  the  juniors.  Upon  the  death  or  promotion 
of  a  junior,  hi;;  place  is  immedicitely  filled  up  by  the  two  avoyersand  eleven  feniors. 

The  Senate  examines  and  digelts  all  affairs  before  they  are  fubmitted  to  the  Great 
Council ;  is  entrufled  with  theexeciuive  power  and  care  of  the  police  ;  receives  all  ap- 
peals in  tlie  fir[l  inllance  from  the  inferior  courts  of  julllce  ;  gives  judgment  in  all  civil 
procdlcs  not  exceeding  the  value  of  loo  Swifs  livres  ;  and  poilert'es  fupreme  and  final 
jurifdi^^ion  in  criminal  caufes,  except  thofe  in  which  a  burgher  of  the  capital  is  con- 
cerned, who  may  appeal  to  the  Great  Council. 

The  Senate  alfo  nominates,  cither  direftly  or  indiredly,  to  moft  of  the  important 
char};cs  of  the  republic,  and  confers  the  principal  ecclefiaftical  benefices  ;  it  affembles 
regularly  three  times  a  week,  and  is  convoked  on  extraordinary  occafions  by  the  reign- , 
ing  avoynr.     A  fenator  muft  be  twenty- four  years  of  age,  member  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, and  drawn  from  (he  fame  company  to  which  the  laft  fenator  belonged. 

The  lalarics  of  the  principal  magiilrates  are : 


The  reigning  avoyer,  about 

The  avoyer  out  of  office 

The  feniors,  each 

Chancellor  -  -  - 

Attorney-general,  including  his  falary  of  fenator 

The  juniors,  each 


363 

«37 
46 

2c8 

100 
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Government  dxaws  its  principal  revenues,  which  do  not  exceed  13,500!.  per  ann. 
from  the  following  fources.  1 .  A  tax,  called  the  tax  for  fortifications,  laid  on  the  funds 
of  the  tribes  and  monafteries  in  the  town,  and  on  thofe  of  pariflies  in  the  bailliages, 
2.  Tythcs,  and  r^/z/ej /srtnffra  belonging  to  the  ftate.  3,  Tolls.  4.  Excife  on  wine, 
5.  Intereik  of  money  placed  out  in  the  canton  and  in  foreign  countries.  6.  Monopoly 
of  fait.  7.  Revenues  from  the  bailliages.  8.  Subfidv  from  France ;  about  1108I. 
9.  Sundry  fmall  fources,  fuch  as  demefnes,  eflates,  falaries  of  vacant  benefices,  &c. 

The  principal  departments  of  government  are,  i .  The  tribunals  ;  which  comprife  the 
inferior  courts  of  juftice,  an  he  Secret  Council,  confiding  of  feven  members,  namely, 
the  two  -ivoyers,  the  bam  ot,  the  treafurer,  the  firft  fenior  fenator,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  attorney-general ;  fliould  any  of  thefe  perfons  be  abfent,  their  places  are  fup« 
plied  by  theaniient  fenators,  according  to  feniority.  2.  The  boards  of  war.  3.  Of  the 
rights,  called  droits  rcgaliens.  4.  Of  finances,  agriculture,  and  public  buildings.  5.  Of 
the  police.     6.  Of  ccdefiafiical  afl'airs,  charitable  inflituticns,  and  fchools. 

The  burghers  are  divided  mto  antient  and  new  ;  the  antient  are  alone  capable  of  being 
members  of  the  (ireat  Council,  or  enjoying  any  fliare  in  the  adminiflration  of  affairs. 
The  origin  of  this  dillinQion  is  dated  fiom  i68i.  Several  foreign  families,  which 
ftttlcd  at  Soleure  and  obtained  the  right  of  burgherfliip,- being  admitted  into  the  Great 
Council,  gave  umbrage  to  thofe  illullrioui:  families  whofe  anceftors  had,  by  their  valour 
and  pnijcncc,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  To  prevent  the  farther  participa« 
tiou  of  honoui-s  and  emoluments,  to  which  they  conceived  themfelves  folely  entitled, 
the  Great  Council  confined  the  ofliccs  of  government  excl<ifively  to  thofe  families,  which 
at  thi'.t  epoch  enjoyed  the  rights  of  burghcrlhip,  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  number 
if  twenty-live.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  enaded,  that  thefe  families  and  their  defcen- 
idaiits  Ihuuld  be  difUnguifhed  by  the  name  of  antient  burghers ;  and  that  thofe,  who 
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afterwards  received  the  burgherfliip,  fhould  be  called  new  burghers  4  and  to  enforce 
thefe  regulations,  that  any  burgher  who  made  any  propofition  contrary  to  this  law, 
fhould  be  banilhcd  from  the  canton,  and  his  goods  confifcated. 

Befides  this  exclufive  privilege,  the  antient  burghers  enjoy  the  fole  right  of  being  ap- 
pointed canons  in  the  chapters  of  Soleure  and  Schocnenwerth,  and  of  holding  any  ec« 
clefiaftical  benefic'?  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate.  But  as  there  is  at  prcfent  a  great  deficiency 
of  clergymen  auiong  the  antient  burgher?,  it  will  probably  foon  be  thought  neccflary 
to  dilpcnfe  with  this  law,  and  permit  the  new  burghers,  and  all  fubjeds  of  the  canton, 
to  ire  candidates  for  vacant  livings. 

About  eighty-five  families  pofTefs  the  right  of  antient  burgherfhip;  and  of  thefe,  about 
thirty.four  of  the  moft  illullrious  fupply  the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  and  fill  the 
various  departments  of  government. 

The  rights  of  the  new  burghers  confift  in  nor>inating  and  annually  confirming  the 
avoyer,  the  banneret,  and  grand  fautier,  or  lieutenant  of  the  police ;  but  as  they  always 
chufe  thofe  perfons  who  are  fcledted  by  the  Senate,  as  they  exercife  this  privilege  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  antient  burghers,  and  as  by  the  edid  of  1681  they  mud  retire  from 
the  afllembly,  fhould  there  be  any  oppofition,  this  right  of  elediun  is  little  more  than 
a  mere  formality.  In  all  other  inftances,  ex,  i?pting  in  thofe  concerns  which  relate  to 
government,  the  new  burghers  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  as  the  antient^  fuch  as  freedom 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  property  of  houfes  and  land  in  the  capital  and  its  dillrid, 
and  are  alfo  entitled  to  hold  ecclefiaflical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  chapters  and 
individuals. 

The  burghers,  both  antient  and  mw^  are  diftributed  into  eleven  tribes  or  companies, 
each  whereof  furniflies  three  fenators  and  fix  members  of  the  Great  Council.  Every 
perfon  may  chufe  the  company  in  which  he  infcribes  his  name ;  but  he  cannot  after- 
wards change  it.  For  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  government  at  an  early 
period,  a  young  noble  feleds  that  company  in  which  there  is  a  probability  of  a  vacancy  j 
but  fhould  he  fix  upon  one  different  from  that  in  which  his  father  is  incorporated,  he 
muft  have  been  received  a  member  during  a  whole  year,  before  he  can  be  a  candidate 
for  admiflion  into  the  Great  Council. 

The  general  alTembly  of  antient  and  new  burghers,  called  Rofcngarteny  who  meet  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  for  the  purpofe  of  electing  or  confirming  the  charges 
of  avoyer,  banneret,  anu  grand  fa  utter.,  deiVrves  to  be  defcribed  for  its  Angularity,  and 
will  convey  to  you  fome  idea  of  thofe  annual  elections,  or  rather  confirmations,  of  the 
principal  officers,  which  takt  place  in  moft  of  thefe  aridocratical  Hates. 

This  aflembly  is  held  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  denominated  Rojengarten^ 
or  Garden  of  Rofes  ;  either  becaufe  a  nofegay,  which  every  burgher  carries  in  his  hand, 
was  formerly  compofed  of  rofes,  or  becaule  this  meeting  ufed  to  be  convened  in  the 
garden  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  called  the  Garden  of  Ror?s. 

About  fix  in  the  morning  the  avoyer  out  of  office,  the  fenators,  members  of  the 
Groat  Council,  and  the  antient  and  ne'M  burghers,  afleinble  in  their  refpedive  compa- 
nies. After  the  repetuion  of  certain  fignals,  the  reigning  avoyer,  accompanietl  by- the 
chancellor,  the  fccretary  of  the  finances,  and  levcral  other  officers  of  flate,  repair,  with 
drums  beating  and  trumpets  founding,  from  the  town-houfe  to  the  church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, where,  after  prefenting  his  offering  upon  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  he  leats  him- 
felf  on  a  throne  near  the  altar.  Soon  afterwards  the  fciutors  and  remaining  members 
of  the  Great  Council  appear  at  the  head  of  their  refpedive  tribes  ;  and  having  prefented 
their  offerings,  the  avoyer  out  of  office  places  himfelt  noar  his  colleague  on  the  throne. 
At  thecondufion  of  a  mals  accompanied  with  niufic,  all  but  the  burghers  retire,  and 
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tfje  doors  of  the  church  are  clofed.  The  reigning  avoyer,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand, 
pronounces  an  harangue  ;  then  delivering  up  the  fceptre  and  feals,  refigns  his  dignity, 
and  receives  the  thanks  of  the  aflembly,  by  the  mouth  of  the  attorney-general,  for  his 
zeal  and  attention  during  the  year  of  his  government.  Next  follow,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  rcfignatioiis  of  the  banneret  and  of  the  attorney-general ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  aflembly,  by  the  attorney-general,  and  the  latter  by  the 
avoyer  who  has  juft  refigncd. 

This  ceremony  being  finifhed,  the  two  avoyers,  bannerets,  attorney-general,  and  an- 
tient  fenators,  retire  from  the  choir  lo  another  part  of  the  church  ;  and  the  chancellor 
fummoniiig  the  junior  fenators  into  the  choir,  pronounces  the  name  of  each  antient 
fenator,  and  of  the  attorney- general,  and  demands  whether  the  junior  fenators  are  pleafed 
to  confirm  them  in  their  charges  for  another  year.  This  being  obtained,  the  chancellor 
and  junior  fenators  repair  to  the  aflembly  in  the  body  of  the  church,  where  the  chan- 
cellor recites  the  names  of  the  fenior  fenators  and  attorney-general  confirmed  by  the 
juniors,  and  demands  the  approbation  of  the  whole  aflembly  of  burghers.  Upon  this 
the  avoyer,  wlw  has  juft  refigned,  and  all  the  fenators,  except  thft  avoyer  out  of  office 
and  the  banneret,  come  into  the  church,  and  take  the  ufual  oaths.  The  chancellor 
then  acquainting  the  aflembly  that  they  muft  eleft  the  reigning  avoyer ;  the  avoyer  who 
has  juft  refigned  propofes  his  colleague  ;  the  officer  of  ilate,  called  the  Grand  Sautter, 
cries  out,  *'  Let  all  thofe  who  chufe  to  eled  the  right  noble  A.  B.  reigning  avoyer,  hold 
up  their  hands  under  oath  ;"'  and  immediately  notifying  his  ele£tion,  ihe  avoyer  enters 
the  church,  takes  the  oath  from  the  chancellor,  and  adniinifters  it  to  the  grand fautier. 
The  eleftion  of  the  banneret  is  made  in  a  fimilar  manner  :  having  refigned  his  office,  he 
is  propofed  to  the  aflTcmbly  by  the  reigning  avoyer,  and  being  accepted,  gives  his  hand 
to  the  reigning  avoyer,  as  he  never  takes  the  oath  but  in  time  of  war.  The  grand 
fautier  is  likewife  recommended  by  the  reigning  avoyer,  and,  re-entering  the  church,, 
takes  the  oath  to  government. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  cledions,  feveral  decrees  of  the  Great  Council  are  read,  particu- 
larly that  which  relates  to  the  right  of  anticnt  burgherfliip,  and  the  election  of  the  avoyer, 
banneret,  and  grand  fautier  ;  by  which  it  is  enaded,  that  fliould  any  oppofition  be  made 
to  the  regular  order  of  appointment,  the  nnu  burghers  ihall  retire  from  the  aflembly, 
and  the  eleftion  be  vcfted  folely  in  the  antient  burghers. 

The  fame  magiflrates  are  always  re-ele£ted  or  confirmed  in  their  feveral  places  :  the 
avoyer  out  of  office  is  nominated  reigning  avoyer;  on  the  death  of  either  of  the  avoyers, 
ti^.ti  banneret  is  of  courfe  appointed  to  the  vacant  office,  and  fucceeded  by  the  treafurer, 
after  the  formality  of  a  nomination.  When  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  reigning 
avoyer,  at  the  head  of  the  Senate,  paflcs  through  a  double  line  of  troops  under  arms  to 
the  town-houfc,  where  the  lirlt  magiftrate  and  the  antient  fenators  confirm  the  junior 
fenators ;  he  then  returns  to  liis  own  houl'e,  accompanied  by  the  Senate  and  members  of 
the  Great  Council,  and  is  complimented  firft  by  the  banneret,  and  afterwards  by  the 
chancellor. 

From  this  detail  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  authors  have  erred  who  call  the  govern- 
ment of  Soleure  arifto-demotratical,  for  it  is  certainly  a  moft  complete  arillocracy  ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  fuprcme  government  refides  in  the  Great  Council,  of  which  the  members 
are  exclufively  tnken  from  the  antient  burghers ;  as  there  are  only  eighty-one  families 
which  enjoy  that  right,  and  no  more  can  be  added  until  they  are  reduced  to  twenty- five  ; 
as  of  thele  fcarcely  more  than  thirty  cnjc-y  any  fliare  in  the  government ;  and  lailiy,  as 
theeledion  and  annual  confirmation  of  the  principal  magiilrates  is  confined  to  the  antient 
burghers,  ihould  there  be  any  oppofition  in  the  geneiil  alfembly  called  Rofengarten. 
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The  government,  however,  under  whatfoever  title  it  may  beclaJTcJ,  is  mild  auJ  equi- 
table, aitd  tiic  people  ore  tranquil  and  contented  *.  ~  .         '"" 
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•'    LETTER  '^W.— Treaties  with  France. — Rejknior.s  on  Foreign  Service. 

THE  French  ambaflador  to  the  Helvetic  body  refidos  in  Sok-ure,  and  diflributcs 
thofe  annual  pcnfions  which  the  King  pays  to  the  Catholic  cantons.  Louis  tlio  Eleventh 
•was  the  firll  French  monarch  who  employed  Sw  ifs  troops,  and  granted  fiibridies  to  the 
dates,  fince  confiderably  augmented  by  his  fucceflfors.  The  perpetual  alliance  which 
Francis  the  Firft  concluded  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  foon  alter  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
is  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  every  fubfequent  treaty,  and  greatly  contributed  to  incroale 
the  power  of  France  ;  the  Swifs  infantry  aided  Henry  the  Fourth  in  eftablifliing  hiinfelf 
on  the  throne  of  his  anccRors,  repreffed  the  contending  faftions  during  tlic  turbulent 

•  Tlie  tnilh  of  thii  remark  wai  fully  pro»cd  by  tlie  conduA  of  the  peoplr  iliiiiiig  llie  ..fTetvcfcencc  of  the 
Swt'fi  revolution-  Although  the  ofiice»of  government  were  excUilively  coiiiiiird  to  a  fmall  number  of  pcr- 
fnnt,  and  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  to  the  canton  of  Dafle,  where  difalTeiftlon  had  made  a  r^pid  piugrcf«  ; 
yet,  a  few  fediiiooi  perfons  excepted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  canton,  both  in  the  town  and  country, 
rallied  round  lite  whole  conftitution.  Even  after  the  French  traopt  were  ready  to  enter  the  canton,  and 
after  the  government  of  Bern  had  tamely  confent«d  to  reform  their  conftitution,  the  people  of  Soleure  ma- 
niftftcd  an  extraordinary  dread  of  innovation. 

A  printed  paper  from  the  agentt  of  France,  tinder  the  title  of  the  patriots  of  Soleure,  was  difperfed,  ia 
which,  after  declaring  their  refoUition  to  maintain  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to  prefcrvtf  their  inde- 
pendence and  connexion  with  the  Helvetic  body,  they  required  the  union  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and 
canton,  and  the  convocation  of  a  national  afTemhly. 

Thcfe  infidious  propofitions  excited  general  indignation  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February  the  militia  of  the 
canton  marched  to  the  town,  the  artillery  was  planted  on  the  rampartu,  many  fufpe6ted  perfon»  were  ar- 
refttd.  and  all  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  defend  their  liberties  tothelaft  extremity. 

But  the  magiflrates,  intimidated  by  the  Pucluating  counfcls  of  Bern,  and  threatened  with  the  indant  ap- 
proach of  the  French, d'clarrd  their  refolution  tu  adopt  the  new  principles,  and  fummoned  reprefentatrves 
of  the  people  to  arrange  a  new  confti;utioii.  Yet  thefe  very  reprefcnlaiivcs,  thus  convened  to  alter  the 
conflitution,  vuere  fnfutvtiy  inJIruSed  by  their  canjliiuents  to  injifi  that  the  antient  form  of  government  JhouU  be 
maintained  In  all  its parii.  With  a  view,  however,  to  conciliate  the  French,  and  yet  to  prevent  hafty  inno- 
«Btion«,  a  decree  wan  iflued  on  the  nth  of  February,  in  the  name  of  the  avnycr,  great  and  little  councils, 
and  deputies  of  the  towns  and  country,  "  for  eifrding  fuch  ulterations  in  the  foim  of  government  as  Ihould 
introduce  an  equality  of  rights  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  iown<i  and  thofe  of  the  communes." 

This  decree  was  preceded  by  a  folemn  oath,  taken  by  all  the  mcmhcrs  of  the  government  and  the  depu- 
ties, '*  to  maintain  inviolate  their  holy  religion,  as  tranfmittcd  by  their  forefathers}  to  defend  to  the  lall 
man,  againft  all  enemies,  that  precious  jewel  of  liberty  and  indepenilence,  purchafrd  with  the  blood  of  their 
anccllois  ;  and  ading  in  the  churader  of  free  Sku's,  never  to  feparate  tlirmfclves  from  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy ;  but,  on  the  conttaiy,  to  fulfd  all  the  duties  contradcd  in  virtue  of  exilling  alliances." 

It  then  abolifhes  all  dillinclions  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  with  refpeil  to  re 
prefentattun  and  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  government,  and  cllablidics  a  committee  to  arrange  with  the 
rrprefentativcs  ihc  new  conflitution. 

It  ordains  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  e(labli(hcd  government  fliould  coatinuc  to  exifl  provifionally  ;  that 
it  ftlouM  be  refpeif^ed,  and  rcmaiii  In  force  until  the  formal  cllablilhmcnt  of  the  new  conftitution. 

But  the  people  were  fo  little  inclined  to  txertife  their  new  right'',  that  no  ltcp<  were  taken  to  carry  the 
decree  into  execution,  and  the  diTulutlon  of  the  ancient  government  was  only  effefted  by  the  capture  of 
boleure.  The  body  of  the  people  maniftded  the  gicatcli  ardour.  Seven  ihoufand  troops  co-operated 
with  the  army  of  Bern,  and  all  the  foites  of  ihe  canton  would  have  come  forward  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, hud  nut  the  pod  of  Lengnau  been  furprifed,  the  advanced  guard  at  Grange  defeated,  and  Soleure 
captured. 

The  eictraordin  iry  circumftances  which  led  to  thefe  events  are  related  in  the  Introduclory  Chapter. 

Sliawcnibtiuig  in  accepting  I  lie  capitulation,  promifcd  feciirity  t<>  petfons  and  property  ;  but  in  defiance 
of  thin  promft,  lour-aiid-'weiiiy  villages  in  the  vicinity  were  given  up  to  plmidcr,  the  inhabitants  were  dil. 
armed,  il'e  arfenais  fe  /.ed,  and  lume  ol  the  wa^iiirates,  attci  biin^  piradcd  round  the  town  in  !.>arbaixju;i 
triumph,  were  inhuirianiy  put  to  death. 
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minorities  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  and  diftingiiifhed  themfelves  during 
the  continental  wars  in  which  France  was  engaged,  Ijy  fuieiity,  valour,  and  difcipline. 

'1  he  general  alliance  between  France  aiul  the  wliule  Helvetic  union,  ratified  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  166^,  was  to  remain  in  force  during  the  joint  lives  of  that  monarch 
and  his  fon  the  dauphin,  and  for  ei^^ht  \xars  after  the  death  of  either.  Towards  ;he 
rnd  of  his  reign,  Louis,  on  his  fon's  death,  propofed  to  renew  the  treaty  in  his  own  and 
his  fucccflbr's  name  ;  but  the  Protellant  cantons  rffiifing  their  confent,  it  was  concluded 
only  with  the  Catholic  cantons  and  thcnpublic  of  the  Vallais. 

This  alliance  dilVered  from  the  former  treaties  in  tiiree  efl'ential  articles  :  1.  If  France 
was  invaded,  the  contrading  republics  permitted  an  additional  levy  to  be  raifed  at  the 
King's  expence,  not  exceeding  fixteen  thoufand  men  j  2.  If  the  Helvetic  body,  or  any 
panicular  canton,  fliould  be  airacktd  by  a  foreign  power,  the  King  engaged  to  aflill  them 
with  as  many  forces  as  were  judged  necefl'ary  ;  and  3.  Should  did'entioits  arife  between 
the  contrutli'ig  catuons,  the  King  was,  at  the  requed  of  the  aggrieved  party,  to  emplby 
his  mediation,  and  that  failing,  he  bound  both  iiimleU  and  his  fucccflbr  to  conipol  the 
agreffor  to  abide  by  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  cantons  and  their  allies.  This 
lad  article,  as  it  authoriz'^d  the  interference  of  the  King  of  France  with  the  politics  of 
Sttitz'.^rland,  appeared  dangerous  to  many  of  the  Swifs,  and  inconfiftent  with  that  abfo- 
lute independence  which  they  had  hitherto  prizod  above  all  other  advantages. 

France  having  long  in  vain  attempted  to  perfuade  the  Proteftant  cantons  to  join  the 
alliance,  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  a  general  treaty  with  the  whole  Helvetic  body,  at 
length  fucceeded,  afttr  nmch  oppofuion.  This  important  league  was  concluded  at  So- 
leurein  May  •!777,  between  the  King  of  France  on  one  fide,  and  the  thirteen  cantons 
and  their  allies  on  the  other,  to  continue  in  force  during  fifty  years.  By  this  treaty  it 
is  agreed,  that  on  the  invafion  of  France  the  cantons  and  their  allies  fhall  furnifli  an  ad- 
ditional levy  of  fix  thoufand  men  ;  and  it  the  cantons  or  any  of  their  allies  arcattacked^ 
the  King,  if  required,  engages  to  furnifti  them,  at  his  own  expence,  with  fuch  fuccours 
as  may  be  deemed  necedary.  That  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Catholic  cantons  in 
1715,  which  related  to  the  mediation  of  the  King,  in  cafe  of  any  difputes  between  the 
thirteen  cantons,  is  very  wifely  omitted. 

Before  this  alliance,  none  of  the  Proteftant  ftafcs  received  penfions  from  France ;  but 
by  the  fixteenth  article,  the  Protedants  of  Glarus  and  Appenzel,  and  the  town  of  Bi^nne, 
agreed  to  accept  Ics  argents  dc pdix  ct  d^  a  /Lnice,  as  thefe  iubfidies  are  here  called.  The 
acceptance  of  penfions  derogates  greatly  from  that  fpirit  of  abfolute  independence, 
which  all  the  Protcftdnt  Hates  of  Switzerland  have  hitherto  affefted  to  profefs  ;  and  it 
would  have  reflecKd  much  greater  honour  on  the  Swifs  nation,  had  the  whole  I  )dy 
imitated  Zuric,  Bern,  IValle,  and  Shallhaufcn,  in  forming  the  league  upon  terms  of  per- 
fect equality,  and  rejecting  the  proiiered  penfions,  which  give  an  air  of  venality  to  their 
tre.«ties  with  France. 

It  has  long  been  a  controverted  quellion,  whether  Switzerland  gains  or  lofes  by  fur- 
fiiOiing  troops,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  alliance  with  France,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Holland.  It  has  been  urged,  that  without  thefe  fuppliesto  foreign  nations, 
Switzeri-.nd  would  be  overllocked  with  inhabitants,  and  the  natives  compelled,  like  the 
northern  hordes  of  old,  to  emigrate  for  fubfiftence,  as  in  many  parts  there  is  no  com- 
merce, and  the  mountain  trads  cannot  fupply  fufficient  provifion  for  the  inhabitants. 
In  reply  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  Swils  do  not  ufe  all  the  refources  in  their  power  : 
commerce  might  be  more  generally  cultivated  and  encouraged ;  ,is  there  is  no  part 
of  Switzerland  far  removed  from  the  principal  rivers  and  great  iakes,  moU  of  which 
have  a  dircd  communication  wiili  the  iea. 

But, 
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But,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  not  exhaudcd  all  the  advantages  to  which  they 
might  refort,  let  them  look  bark  on  ancient  Greece,  and  the  immenfe  popu'oiifnefs  of 
in  confined  a  country  ;  or,  what  is  more  opi  n  to  their  obfcrvation,  let  ihem  cnnfidcr 
the  prefent  (late  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  abundance  which  thofe  indudrious 
people  enjoy  on  a  tracl  of  land  (hatched  from  an  element  perpetually  reclaiming  its 
prior  occupancy  !  But  the  Swifs  need  not  be  remindeii  of  antient  or  foreign  examples  : 
Geneva  and  St.  Gallen  are,  for  their  extent,  excecdinply  populous  ;  and  yet  the  pro- 
ductions  of  their  lands  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  lupport  all  the  inhabitants.  Ap- 
penzel  and  Vatlengin  are  entirely  mountainous ;  neverthelefs  both  thofe  didrit^s  arc 
remarkably  well  peopled,  aiul  derive  from  commerce  and  iiiduftry  all  the  necedkries  of 
life  h  ;reat  abundance.  Indeeil  Switzerland  is  fo  far  from  being  overftocked  with  in- 
habitants, that  in  nioft  of  the  great  towns  there  is  a  maniffll  deficiency  ;  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  country,  hands  arc  frequently  warning  for  the  common  purpofes  of  agri- 
cultUK  . 

Thcfe  n-fleftions  feem  to  prove  the  miftakcn  policy  of  Switzerland,  in  letting  out  her 
troops  to  foreign  flates.  On  the  contriiry,  many  circumflances  may  be  alleged  in  its 
favour.  This  pradice  has  tended  to  keep  up  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Swifs,  even  dur- 
ing a  (late  of  profound  peace,  which  has  now  continued,  with  few  interruptions,  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  ilates  not  only  have  in  conflant  referve,  and  without  cx- 
pence,  a  body  of  welUdifciplined  forces,  which  they  can  recall  at  a  moment's  warning  ; 
hut  it  becomes  the  interefl,  for  that  reafon,  of  thofe  {lowers  whom  they  furnifh  with  men, 
not  to  foment  any  divifions,  which  might  render  the  prefencc  of  their  troops  neceffary 
at  home.  Add  to  this,  that  the  privileges  which  the  Swifs  enjoy  in  France,  and  the 
advantageous  articles  relating  to  commerce  fecured  to  them  in  all  their  treaties,  feem  to 
ftrengthen  the  argument  for  continuing  their  military  connedions  with  that  kingdom. 

This  argument,  however,  would  be  more  conclufive,  if  thofe  privileges  were  flill  pre- 
served in  the  fame  latitude  as  was  granted  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Perpetual  Peace 
concluded  with  Francis  I.  in  1516,  and  confirmed  by  feveral  fuccefTive  treaties.  But 
tlie  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  The  immunities  have  been  gradually  and  almod  impcrcep- 
•tibly  violated  :  the  Swifs  merchants  were  fubjefled  to  the  poll-tax,  and  frefh  duties, 
•contrary  to  the  tenor  of  their  rights,  impofed  on  their  merchandize.  During  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  Swifs  complaining  of  thefe  infractions,  a  ne- 
gotiation was  begun  at  Soleure  with  the  French  ambaiVador,  which  produced,  however, 
no  other  efied  than  a  (liort  letter  from  the  mfnilKT,  declining  to  redrefs  the  grievances. 

On  the  late  renovation  of  the  Perpetual  Peace  in  1777,  it  wasexpeded  that  this  mat- 
ter of  difputc  would  be  amicably  adjuded  ;  and  the  Count  de  Vcrgennes  infinuated  that 
fuch  was  tlic  intention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  Many  cantons,  and  particularly  Zuric, 
were  principally  induced  by  thefe  expectations  to  accede  to  the  alliance;  but  not  wholly 
trultingto  the  promifcs  of  the  French  cabinet,  it  was  iiififtcd  that  an  article  explaining 
and  continuing  the  faid  privileges  (hould  be  inferted  in  the  nt-w  treaty.  I'he  miniftcr, 
with  his  ul'ual  addrefs,  eluded  a  dired  mention  of  the  demanded  rights  ;  but  not  to  lofe 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when  he  mod  wiihed  to  obtain  ir,  the  King  en- 
gaged, by  the  1 8th  article,  to  pre/in  c  to  the  Snjifs  tbcfc  privileges  atul  iuivantiij^cs  to  which 
they  had  a  legitimate  ri^ht,  and  loJjich  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  France ;  and  the  Swifs 
agreed  to  poitpone  the  prcafc  deter. nination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  faid  privdegcs 
to  future  conferences  t  wherein  thofe  matters  fliould  be  ngulated  with  fidelity  and  cjuity. 

It  is  a  ipatter  of  aflonifhment  that  the  Swifs  were  contented  with  fb  ambiguous  a  de- 
claration, or  were  induced  to  believe  that  the  French  court  would  prel'crve  to  them  their 
legitimate  immunities,  in  the  moment  when  that  legitimacy  was  a  fubjed  of  contention. 

The 
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The  Helvetic  body  had  foon  occafion  to  repent  of  their  credulity  :  for,  in  1781,  the 
King  of  France  HXu^d  an  t-dift,  irrevocably  lubji  ding  the  Swifs  who  poflefs  lands  in 
France  to  the  poll  tax,  and  to  all  national  impofts,  and  hid  the  fame  duties  on  their 
merchandize  imported  into  France,  as  are  jiaid  by  the  merchants  of  other  countries, 
cheefe  and  linens  excepted,  which  were  taxed  at  a  reduced  value. 

But  a  rtill  feverer  Mow  was  levelled  againfl  the  Swifs  in  1 786  ;  when,  notwithHandlng 
the  exprefs  rcfervation  granted  in  the  perpetual  peace,  the  importation  of  their  linens 
vns  prohibited  in  France.  The  prohibition  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  which  fur- 
nifhcd  employment  to  fo  many  bands  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the 
Clintons  of /uric,  Glarus,  and  Appenasel,  and  was  almolt  the  fole  refource  of  the  na- 
tives, fprcad  a  fenfible  alarm,  but  was  not  productive  of  ferious  confequcnces.  After  the 
firll  furprifo  and  agitation,  the  induftry  of  the  Swifs  was  not  abated  ;  and  the  linens 
found  their  way  into  France  either  by  contraband  trade,  or  by  coniraft  with  the  French 
Eaft-India  Company. 


LETTER  XXll.—T/je  Cantov  of 'lug. 

Zug,  jiugvjt  5. 

"WE  yefterday  quhted  Zuric  *,  and  walked  to  A^bis,  a  fmall  village  about  three 
leagues  diltant,  fituated  near  the  fummil  c;  a  mou  ain,  murb  viilteJ  by  travellers  for 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  profpeft. 

We  fortunately  efcapcd  a  violent  fliower  of  rain,  accom- : '.  «_d  with  a  ftorm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  had  threatened  for  fome  time,  aid  began  immediately  upon 
our  arrival ;  but  we  were  well  h"ufed,  and  our  <  c'':  gave  us  a  goo  i  fupper,  and  an 
excellent  bottle  of  Mufcat  wine.  We  were  abroa  1  thir;  morning  by  tive,  and  had  a  very 
agreeable  walk  to  /ug ;  the  weather,  which  had  of  late  been  very  fultry,  being  cooled 
by  the  lightning  and  rain.  We  paflcd  over  the  field  of  battle  at  Cappel,  where  Zuingle 
was  ilain  ;  regretting  this  inflancc  of  difunion  between  the  Swifs  republics,  and  lament- 
ing the"  premature  death  of  that  great  reformer.  We  purfued  our  journe/  through  a 
pleafant' country,  fo  thickly  planted  with  fruit-trees,  that  I  could  hardly  diftinguifh  any 
other  fort.  Indeed,  we  had  before*  remarked  the  prodigious  number  of  fruit-trees  in 
feveral  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  which  is  in  many  places  almoft  a  continued  orchard. 

Zug,  the  capital,  ftands  delightfully  upon  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  abounding  with  corn,  pafture,  and  wood.  This  canton  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Houfe  of  Aultria,  and  continued  faithful  to  that  family  when  the  neighbouring  ftates 
had  formed  themfclves  into  independent  republics.  As  it  lies  between  Zuric  and 
Schweitz,  the  communication  betw  -n  thofe  two  cantons  was  maintained  with  difficulty ; 
and  by  this  means  frequent  opport-r  ;.<.  ,  were  afforded  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  of  in- 
vading and  haraffing  the  Swifs.  Unucr  thefe  circumftances,  the  fix  allied  cantons,  in 
1351,  laid  fiege  to  Zug,  which  was  refolutely  defended  by  the  inhabitants;  but  as 
Albert  Duke  of  Auftria  was  unrthle  to  affift  them,  the  town  at  length  furrendered  upon 
the  moft  honourable  conditions.     The  generofity  of  the  conquerors  was  equal  to  the 

*  I  have,  in  this  part,  avranRcd  tlie  preceding  Icitcrs  differently  from  the  former  t-ditions,  and  according 
to  the  journal  of  my  tour  in  1785  ;  tliotn{h  1  did  not  at  tliat  time  proceed  from  Solcurc  to  Zuric,  yet  I 
have  thought  proper  to  refiinie  the  oidcr  of  my  firft  journey  in  1 776,  and  to  bring  the  reader  back  to  Zuric, 
from  whence  1  liike  my  dipat tare,  as  before,  to  Zug.  The  traveilir  w lio  enters  Switzerland  at  Schaffhau- 
fen,  and  quits  it  at  Geneva  or  Ncuchatel,  will  perhaps  liud  this  itinerary  from  Zuric  fo  Baflc,  Bienne,  80- 
leure,  and  thence  to  Bern  and  Lucerne,  more  convenient  than  that  from  Zuric  immediately  to  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne ;  while  thofc  who  quit  Switzerland  at  Bafle  will  f  rekcr  the  latter. 
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courage  of  the  vanquifhed ;  for,  in  confequence  of  this  fubmifllon,  the  canton  of  Zug 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  a  fVneign  mafter ;  obtained  libert)*  and  independence  } 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  upon  equal  terms. 

The  government  of  this  little  canton  is  exceedingly  complicated  j  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  have  fomewhat  more  inllucnce,  and  enjoy  a  greater  (hare  in  the  ad- 
ininiltralion  ot  affairs,  than  thofe  of  the  capital  bvirghs  in  the  five  other  democratical 
cantons.  The  fuprcme  power  re  fides  in  the  inhabitants  of  Zug,  Bar,  Egeri,  and  Meut- 
zingcn,  who  aflemble  yearly  to  enad  laws  and  choofe  their  niagiftrates.  The  Landam- 
man,  reciprocally  eleded  from  each  of  the  four  diftricts,  continues  three  years  in  office 
when  taken  from  Zug,  and  but  for  two  years  when  chofcn  from  t  ach  of  the  three  other 
diflrids.  The  general  adminiflration  of  atVairs  is  cntruftod  to  the  council  of  regency, 
compofed  of  forty  member;,  of  whom  thirteen  are  fjpplied  by  the  diftrift  of  Zug,  and 
t\vcnt)-feven  felefted  equally  from  the  three  remaining  communities.  This  council,  as 
well  as  the  Landamman,  rofidcs  ahMiys  in  the  capital  *. 

Ofwakl,  one  of  our  old  Britifli  kings,  is  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  place ;  and  in  the 
church  is  his  ftatue,  with  the  following  infcription : 

<  Sanflui  0/walJui  R(X  jlngl'tte  Palronut  hujui  Eccleftt, 

Ofwald  t  was  a  king  of  Northumberland  in  the  fcventh  century ;  and  is  much  re- 
nowned among  the  nionkifh  writers  for  his  chaflity,  piety,  and  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. I  have  endeavoured  to  difcovcr  the  connection  between  a  Britifh  king,  under 
the  heptarchy,  and  a  fmall  canton  of  Switzerland  ;  without  refleding  how  fruitlefs  is 
the  attempt  to  give  any  reafon  for  long  eftablilhcd  cufloms.  In  the  church  of  Rome 
faints  are  cafily  tranfplanted  into  any  loil ;  and  caprice,  as  well  as  fuperllition,  may  have 
inclined  the  inhabitants  of  Zug  to  adore  a  faint  whofe  name  is  barely  k(iown  in  his  own 
country^    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIII.— J/jf  Town  and  Canton  of  Luccrn.— General  Pfffcr's  Model, 

WE  took  boat  at  Zug,  and  being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  long  and  one  broad,  were  landed  at  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz.  From 
thence  we  walked  to  KulVnach,  capital  of  a  bailliage  fubjed  to  Schweitz,  and  in  our  way 
pafTed  by  a  fmall  chapel  facred  to  William  Tell,  ereded  on  the  fpot  where,  it  is  faid,  ht! 
Ihot  the  Auftrian  governor.  At  Kuflhach  we  embarked  upon  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and 
were  much  flruck  upon  our  approach  with  the  fine  fituution  of  that  town,  and  the  noble 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  border  the  lake. 

Luccrn,  originally  fubjed  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftrin,  was  cxpofed  to  the  inroads  of 
XJri,  Schweitz,  and  Undcrwalden,  when  thole  cantons  had  fccurcd  their  independence. 
Her  commerce  to  Italy  was  interrupted,  and  her  citizens  compelled  to  be  continually 
under  arms,  in  order  to  proted  their  territory  from  incclfant  depredations.  Under 
thefe  circumftanccs,  the  Houfe  of  Auitria,  imprudently  loading  the  citizens  with  cxcrbi- 
lant  taxes,  Lucern  made  her  peace  with  the  confederate  cantons ;  and,  expelling  the 

•  Zug  wai  the  only  one  of  the  fmall  cantons  whlcli  Ji'd  not  ffiid  its  contingent  to  the  army,  but  made  a 
fljowof  rtfilUnce  to  the  impofiiion  of  the  new  co-''.'lutioii.  On  tlic  ayth  of  Apiil  Zu;,'  was  invcAcd  by 
Fienth  troop--,  InrrcnJerccl  ;mi  the  30th,  ,iiid  0:1  the  ill  of  May  aceeptfl  ihc  new  cunllitiitioti. 

f  Sec  an  -iccouM  of  Ofwald,   who  sras  defeated  and  flam  iu  6^4,  by  Peuda,  King  of  U>c  Mer 
Pcunam'i  Tour  to  Waltf,  vol.  i.  p.  3j(J. 
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Auftrlan  party,  entered  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  union. 

The  acceflion  pi  Lucern  gave  additional  credit  and  power  to  the  confederacy,  and 
enabled  it  to  refill  all  the  efforts  of  a  great  and  implacable  enemy.  In  1386  Leopold 
Duke  of  Audria  invaded  the  canton  with  a  numerous  army,  when  the  combined  troops 
gained  a  bloody  vidlory  af  Sempach,  in  which  Leopold  loll  his  life.  In  the  accounts  of 
this  battle,  an  inftance  of  private  valour  is  recorded,  which  would  have  done  honour 
even  to  a  Grecian  or  a  Roman  name,  anil  only  requires  the  pen  of  a  Thucyoides,  or  a 
Livy,  to  equal  in  fame  the  exploits  of  the  moft  admired  heroes  of  antiquity  The.  Au- 
strian army,  far  fuperior  in  number,  was  drawn  up  in  lirm  battalion,  accoutred  in  heavy 
armour,  and  furniflied  with  long  pikes,  which  they  prel'onted  before  them.  The  Swifs 
troops  were  led  to  the  attack  in  ihe  form  of  a  wedge,  in  cr'ler  to  opeu  their  way  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  to  break  ihe  folidity  of  the  battalion.  The  Audriuns  ne- 
vcrthdefs  continued  impenetrable,  till  Arnold  de  Winkelried  ruflied  alone  upon  the 
enemy  to  certain  death,  and,  feizing  as  many  pikes  as  he  could  grafp,  endeavoured  to 
force  through  the  ranks,  but  he  was  lillcd  in  the  attempt.  His  patriotic  valour,  how- 
ever, was  not  exerted  in  vain  :  it  inllanied  the  Swils  with  new  courage,  and  taught  the 
only  method  of  penetrating  into  the  battalion,  which  they  at  length  effefted,  after  the 
moil  defperate  efforls, 

Leopold  himfelf  might  have  efcapcd,  when  his  troops  firft  began  to  give  way ;  but, 
with  a  magnanimity  wortli  of  a  better  fate,  he  would  not  furvive  fo  ignominious  a  day, 
and,  rulhing  among  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  was  flain.  In  the  arlenal  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved  his  armour,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cords,  with  which,  according  to 
tradition,  he  intended  to  bind  the  citizens  of  Lucern.  The  keeper  of  the  arfenal  dif- 
played  them  to  us  with  the  fame  kind  of  triumph,  as  the  man  who  fliews  the  Tower  of 
London  points  out  the  chains  taken  on  board  of  the  Spanifh  armada,  which  Philip  II. 
is  faid  to  have  deflincd  for  the  principal  nobility  of  England. 

The  government  of  Lucern  is  entirely  aridocratical,  or  rather  oligarchical.  The 
Tovereign  power  refides  in  the  Council  of  One  Hundred,  comprifing  the  Senate,  or  Little 
Council,  'ihe  Groat  Council  is  the  nominal  fovcreign  j  but  the  whole  power  aftually 
refides  in  the  Senate,  confiding  of  ihirty-fix  rtembers,  who  are  formed  into  two  divi- 
fions,  excrcifing  the  ofTicc  by  rotation.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  neither  con- 
firmed by  the  Sovereign  Council,  nor  by  the  citizens,  but  are  only  dependent  upon 
themfelves  j  the  divifion  which  retires  at  the  end  of  fix  months  confirming  that  which 
comes  into  office.  Bcfides  the  vacant  places  in  the  Senate  being  filled  by  its  own  body, 
the  power  remains  in  the  poflbnion  of  a  few  patrician  families ;  and  as  the  fon  generally 
fucceeda  his  father,  or  the  brother  his  brother,  the  fcnatorial  dignity  may  be  confidered 
as  hereditary. 

The  adininifiration  of  the  current  afRurs,  the  care  of  the  police,  the  management  of 
the  finances,  and  the  whole  executive  power,  rcfide  in  the  Senate,  which  fitsconflantly; 
whereas  the  Sovereign  Council  is  affemblcd  only  upon  important  occafions.  The  Se- 
nate has  cognizance  of  criminal  caufes  ;  but,  in  cafe  of  capital  condemnation,  the  Sove- 
reign Council  is  convoked,  in  order  to  pronounce  tlie  fentence  ;  a  practice  worthy  of 
imitation  !  for  the  condemration  of  a  criminal  cannot  be  too  maturely  weighed  ;  and  great 
folemnity  ufed  in  pronouncing  the  fentence,  mull  make  a  deep  imprellioii  upon  the  minds 
of  ihe  people.  I;\  civil  caufes  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Senate  to  the  Sovereign  Council ; 
but  ihis  mud  lie  a  mere  fortnality  :  as,  in  fad,  it  is  an  appeal  from  the  fenators  in  one 
court  to  the  lame  icnators  in  another.  ndccd  their  inlkicnce  over  the  Sovereign 
Council  mull  necclTarily  be  abfoUitc  j  for  they  themfelves  conditutc  above  a  third  of 
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that  body,  choofe  their  own  members,  and  confer  the  principal  charges  of  govemmenr. 
They  nominate  alfo  to  the  ecclefitiftical  benefices,  which  are  very  confiderable ',  near- 
two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  canton  bdonging  to  the  clergy. 

The  chiefs  of  the  :  epublic  are  two  Avoyers,  chofen  from  the  Senate  oy  the  Sovereign 
Council,  and  confirmed  annually.  In  all  eledions,  the  relations  of  the  candidates,  to 
the  third  degree,  are  excluded  from  voting  ;  and  neither  the  father  and  the  fon,  nor 
two  brothers,  can  be  members  of  the  Senate  at  the  fame  time.  Excollent  inftitutions, 
one  fliould  think,  to  prevent  the  loo  great  influence  of  family  connedions  !  excellent 
indeqj(l  in  theory,  but  ufelefs  in  practice  :  this  circuraftance  proves,  that  when  the  fpirit 
of  the  conftitution  is  oligarchical,  all  laws  enaded  for  the  purpofe  of  counterading  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  are  mere  cyphers.  In  fome  few  inllances,  however,  the  authority 
of  &-i  nobles  is  controlled  ;  for,  in  declaring  war  and  peace,  forming  new  alliances,  or 
impofing  taxes,  the  citizens  mud  be  affembled,  and  give  their  confont  *. 

Lucern  being  the  firft  in  rank  and  power  among  the  Catholic  cantons,  is  the  refi- 
dcncc  of  the  Pope's  nunoio,  and  all  affairs  relative  to  religion  are  treated  in  the  annual 
diet  which  aflembles  in  this  town,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  thofe  cantons.  The 
town  contains  fcarcely  three  thoufand  inhabitants,  has  no  manufattures  of  any  confe- 
quencc,  and  little  commerce.  Learning  nowhere  meets  with  Icfs  encouragement,  and 
confequenily  is  nowhere  lefs  cultivated.  What  a  contraft  to  Zuric  !  Yet,  under  thefe 
difadvantages,  a  few  perfons  have  made  no  inconfiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  Among 
thefe  the  moft  confpicuous  is  JS1.  Balthafar,  member  of  the  Senate,  who  poflefles  a- 
library  rich  in  bocks  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  is  extremely 
converfant,  and  his  publications  already  given  to  the  world,  and  thofe  now  preparing 
for  the  prefs,  prove  that  he  knows  how  to  ufc  them.     His  works  are,  for  the  moil 


oiily  fstisficd  with  tlie  goveriimfiit  from  wliich  they  art  excluded,  but  ivjiiavtile  to  all  iiiiiovation  Not 
all  the  cablisof  llic  French  agents,  not  all  the  clainciirs  of  the  difaffci^cd.  not  all  the  ex.i^jretatioiis  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  were  fiippofed  to  labour,  could  induce  the  ptoplc  to  think  themfclves  op- 
prefTtd.  They  rejected  the  proffered  equality,  and  it  was  not  without  gttat  oppofitioii  that  the  majjidrateB, 
latlier  than  the  people,  on  the  3  ill  of  January,  Jiclarcd  theinfelves  a  provi(ionalgi.Vi'iiiincnt,  and  announced 
their  readin«fj  to  accept  a  democratical  conllitutimi.  Yet  fuch  waj  th'-  ..■•  ifion  of  the  people  to  the  neiw 
order  of  thing*,  that  the  ancient  magiftrates  were  invefled  with  the  provili  I'-i  government,  and  the  national 
delegates  liid  not  afFemblc  independently  of  the  pruvifional  government  uil  tiic  14th  of  ^f1rch,  when  Bern 
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egates _^ 

had  i'urrcndetrd  to  the  Vrench  arms. 


Duting  the  progiefs  of  the  French  revolution,  I.ucern  a<fii.'d  with  great  fpirit,  and  was  inclined  to  join  in 
defence  of  her  own  independence,  as  *el!  as  in  fnpport  of  the  Helvetic  uiii-.. 

In  anfwer  to  a  fumnioin!  from  Btni,  the  magillrates,  on  lii;  2d  of  March,  replied  :  "  We  ohfcrve  that  the 
demand*  of  Cienvral  Urune,  if  acceded  to,  would  cnd.i'iger  not  only  the  libetties  of  Hern,  but  tlio  indepen- 
dence of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  We  have  theietore  determined,  wiih  the  unanimous  approbation  ofthe- 
reprefinra*ive«of  the  people,  tiiat  the  regiinent  in  the  canton  of  Bcin  fti.ll  maich  ivlnrtvir  nectlTiiy  requires,, 
and  that  a  fecoi  d  regiment  (hall  fpetdily  follow."  On  the  -d  a  derhiralion  was  kut  to  Zuric  ;  ■  We  and 
the  people  are  uiiaMimoiidy  refolvidto  facrifice  our  lives  and  propt:  y  in  defence  of  liberty  ,i^,Min(l  foreign 
■nvafion.  The  alarm-bell  will  be  inllantly  founded  ;  and  we  exhort  you  to  adopt  the  f.inv.'  rifol(Uou  ;  our 
religion,  liberty,  property,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  u»  ure  in  danger  VVc  will  lluw  onrfelvcd  worthy 
of  our  furefallmo  ;  like  fr^  [xople,  wf  will  either  conqnir  or  die  'I'hefc  are  our  rt  fi/liifions  ;  thefe  are. 
the  refolutioni  cif  all  our  pc(  p'e."  ( Mr  iller.  p.  ii.  p.  8.)  But  it  was  now  too  hite  ;  L'ein  h  id  alresdy  fur- 
rrndered,  and  the  ttiiiii)"!  of  Lucctn,  ddgulUd  with  the  infuboidinalion  of  the  Berueff,  retreated  to  the 
dt fence  «)f  their  own  teirilory. 

Notwithll.indiiig  ihe  furrinder  of  Bern  and  the  difertion  of  Zuric,  a  numrrotn  body  of  peafanta  de. 
manded  the  re-cllablilliment  of  the  ancient  govcrnmtat,  and  j-  Inrd  the  tioopHof  the  fiivill  cantors  «''  rellll 
the  entranrc  of  the  French  ;  and  the  whole  cairtou  did  not  ui  i,ui(fic  with  .ut  much  oppolititnt  and  blui.d- 
ihed.  A  corps  o(  F'frah,  aitfra  (hort  invcllnocnt,  enl-red  Lucern  on  the  jolh  of  Aj  fil,  and  reduced  the 
people  to  unconditional  fubniilllou. 

iiooo  after  ihi*  event,  Luccru  became  the  feat  of  the  new  Helvetic  govcrumcat. 
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pert,  m  tBe  German  and  Lutin  tongues  ;  they  contain  biographical  anecdotes  of  feveral 
lUuftrious  Swifs,  elucidate  various  important  parts  in  the  general  hiftory  of  Switzer- 
land, but  more  particularly  relate  to  the  canton  of  Lucern.  His  fon,  a  member  of  the 
Great  Council,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  for  his  colleftion  of  Engiifh  books,  and  the 
aeal  with  which  he  endeavours  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  our  literature.  1  have  alfo  no 
lefs  fatisfadion  in  adding,  that,  fince  my  firft  expedition  into  thefe  parts,  fcience  is  more 
cultivated  ;  that  the  principles  of  toleration  are  better  underftood  and  more  widely  dif- 
fufed,  and  that  a  literary  fociety  is  eftabliflied  for  the  promotion  of  polite  learnii\  . 

The  population  of  the  canton  has  confideraly  increafed  within  this  century  ;  a  fure 
proof  of  a  mild  and  equitable  government.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engac^ed  in 
agriculture.  The  foutheru  parts  of  the  canton  are  chiefly  mountainous,  and  furniih  for 
exportation  cattle,  hides,  chcefe,  and  butter.  The  northern  dillrift  is  fruitful  in  corn, 
which  being  more  than  fufEcient  for  the  confumption  of  the  canton,  there  is  a  conftant 
exportation  from  the  weekly  market  held  in  the  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fmall  cantons  refort,  tor  the  purchafc  of  that  and  other  neceflaries.  The  overplus  for 
the  fupply  of  this  market  is  drawn  from  Suabia  and  Alface.  This  conmierce,  which,, 
together  with  the  paiTage  of  the  merchandize  for  Italy,  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  town, 
might  be  exceedingly  improved  and  augmented,  confidering  its  advantageous  fituation  ; 
for  the  Reufs  iflues  from  the  lake,  pafles  through  the  town,.and,  having  joined  the  Anr,, 
falls  into  the  Rhine. 

The  cathedral  and  the  Jefuits  church  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation  ;  but  are  overloaded  with  rich  ornaments,  and  difgraced  by  bad  paintings.  In^ 
the  cathedral  is  an  organ  of  a  fine  tone,  and  extraordinary  fize :  the  centre  pipe,  as  the 
pried  afl'ured  us,  is  forty  feet  in  length,  near  three  in  diameter,  and  weighs  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  bridges  which  fkirt  the  town  round  the  edge  of  the  lake  are  the 
falliioniible  walks  of  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  their  length  ;  being  covered  at  top,, 
and  open  at  the  fides,  they  afford  a  conflant  view  of  this  delightful  and  romantic 
country  ;  they  are  decorated  vvithcoarfe  paintings,  reprefenting  the  hiftories  of  the  Old. 
Teftamcnt,  the  battles  of  the  Swifs,  and  the  dance  of  Death. 

On  our  arrival  at  Lucern  we  font  a  letter  of  recoinniendation  to  General  Pfiffer,  a 
rative  of  this  town,  and  an  officer  in  the  French  fervicc  He  received  us  immediately,, 
with  his  ufual  civility,  and  (hewed  us  his  topographical  reprcfentation  of  the  molt- 
inountainous  pait  of  Switzerland,  which  well  deferves  the  iitii  ntion  of  the  curious  tra- 
veller. It  is  a  model  in  relief,  and  what  was  finifhed  in  1776  coinpnled  about  fixty 
fquare  leagues,  in  the  cantons  of  Lucern,  Zug,  Bern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  UnderwaU 
den.     The  model  w  is  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  and  a  half  broad. 

The  compofition  is  principally  a  maftic  of  charcoal,  lime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a 
thin  coat  oi  wax  ;  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  trod  upon  without  receiving  the  lead  da. 
mage.  The  whole  is  painted  with  colours  reprefenting  the  objects  ns  they  exift  in 
nature.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  obfervation,  that  not  only  the  woods  of  oak,  beechj 
pine,  and  other  tii^es,  are  didinguilhed,  but  alfo  the  drata  of  the  rocks  marked  ;  each 
btin;^  fli;ipt.d  uptn  tlie  fpot,  and  formed  with  granite,  gravelj  calcareous  done,  or  fuch 
other  natural  fubdances  as  compofe  the  original  mountains.  The  plan  is  indeed  fo 
minutely  exact  as  to  comprife  not  only  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  towns,  villages, 
and  forolls;  but  every  cottage,  every  torrent,  every  bridge,  every  road,  and  even  every, 
path  is  dillindly  and  accurately  reprefented. 

General  IMidcr  has  already  been  employed  in  this  work  about  ten  yeare,  with  ado- 
nifliing  patience  and  allitluity  ;  he  himfelf  look  the  plans  upon  the  fpot,  and  laid  down, 
the  elevations  of  the  mountaius  in  their  refpedive  proportions.    In  the  profecucion 
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of  this  laborious  porformai  'c,  he  was  twice  arreC-d  for  a  fpy,  and  In  the  popular  can- 
tons frequently  worked  by  moonlight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  the  peafants, 
who  think  their  liberty  would  be  endangered  fliould  an  oxadt  plan  be  taken  of  their 
country.  Being  obliged  to  remain  fome  time  upon  the  lops  of  the  Alps,  vih^re  no  pro- 
vifion  can  be  procured,  he  generally  carries  with  h*;m  a  few  fhe-goats,  whole  milk  fup- 
plies  hiin  with  nourifliment.  Indeed  his  perfevcrance  in  furmounting  the  difliculties 
ti'.at  have  arii'en  in  the  courfe  of  this  undertaking,  is  almofl:  inconceivable.  When  he 
has  finiflied  any  particular  pirt,  he  fends  for  \e  peaiants  and  chaffeurs  who  refide  near 
the  fpot,  and  bids  them  examine  accurately  each  mountain  whether  it  correfponds,  as 
far  as  the  hnallnefs  of  the  fcale  will  admit,  with  its  natural  appearance  ;  then,  by  fre- 
quently rttouching,  he  corrects  the  deficiencies.  He  takes  his  elevations  from  the  level 
of  the  lake  of  Lucern,  which,  according  to  Sauffure,  is  about  fourteen  hundred  and 
eight  feet  abo\'e  the  Mediterranean. 

This  model,  exhibiting  the  mo(t  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  conveys  a  fub. 
lime  piciu  c  of  immenfe  Alps  piled  one  upon  anutlier  ;  as  if  the  ftory  of  the  Titans 
were  realized,  and  they  had  fucceed.  !  (at  lealt  in  one  fpot  of  the  globe)  iu  heaping  Pelion 
upon  Ofia,  and  OflTa  upon  Olympus.  The  General  informed  me,  that  the  tops  of  the 
Alps  which  croffed  Switzerland  in  the  fame  line  are  nearly  of  tlie  fame  level;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  arc  continued  chains  of  mountains  of  the  fame  elevation,  rifing 
in  prcgrcilion  to  the  higheft  range,  and  trom  thence  gradually  delcending  towards 
Italy.  He  is  exceedingly  poliie  and  atVablc  to  ftrangers,  and  ever  ready  to  be  of  any 
fervice  to  travellers,  in  pointing  out  the  bell  roads,  and  in  acquainting  them  with  the 
places  moft  worthy  of  obfervation. 

Near  Lucern  is  Mount  Pilate,  formerly  cal-ed  Mons  Pikatus,  from  the  Latin  word 
piled,  bccaufe  its  top  is  generally  covered  with  a  cloud  or  cap.  This  wurd  has  been 
corrupted  inf  Pilatus^  from  which  alteration  a  thoufand  ridiculous  (lories  have  been 
invented  ;  among  others,  that  Pontius  Pilate,  after  having  condemned  our  Saviour  to 
death,  was  feized  with  remorfc,  made  an  excurfion  into  Switzerland,  and  drowned  him- 
felf  in  a  lake  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  corruption  of  a  word,  anu  the  abfurd 
legend  fabricated  from  its  alteration,  will  naturally  remind  you  of  feveral  fables  of 
fimilar  abfurdity,  ferioufly  related  by  the  Greek  writers ;  a  circumftance  which  my 
very  worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Bryant  has  lo  amply  and  ably  difcuffed  in  his  Ana* 
lyfis  of  indent  Mytbol'gy.     I  am,  &c. 

Having,  in  three  fuccefTive  vifits  to  Lucern,  ohferved  the  gradual  progrefs  of  General 
PfilVci's  model,  and  in  Auguft  1786  feen  it  cotr.plcted,  I  am  enabled  to  add  fome  par- 
ticulars, partly  from  my  own  obfervation,  and  partly  communicat'^d  by  the  ingenious 
artid  hinifelf. 

This  model  is  compofed  of  a  hundred  and  foriy  two  compartments  of  different  fizes 
and  forms  ;  they  are  refpedivcly  numbered,  and  the  whole  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
united  with  almrfl  as  much  eafe  (if  we  may  compare  great  things  with  fm;.!' )  as  the  dif- 
fered maps,  by  wliich  children  are  inflructed  in  geography. 

The  lake  of  Lucern,  nearly  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  forms  a'fo  the  centre  of  the 
plan,  which  comprehend,;  part  of  the  circumjacent  cantons  of  7-uric,  Zug,  Schweitz, 
Underwalden,  Lucern,  and  Bern,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  mountains  ot  Glarus.  It 
comprehends  a  fpace  of  1 8  !  leagues  •  in  length,  and  1 1  in  breadth  ;  and  the  dimenfions 
oftiie  model  beinij  So  feet  i   and  a  half  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  203 1  fquane 


*  h  league  i*  equal  to  1288  toil'cs,  or  l  j,7x3  French  feet,  or  14,643  Engiifli  feet. 
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Icnj^uos  are  repr?fented  on  a  parallelogram  of  346  feet,  or  about  two  Erc^'Ifh  miles  and 
i  by  a  fquare  Englifh  foot.  The  liigheft  point  of  the  model  from  the  level  of  the 
centre  is  about  ten  inches ;  and  as  the  moft  elevated  mountain  repreiented  therin  rifes 
1475  toifes,  or  9440  feet,  above  the  lake  of  Lucern,  at  a  grofs  calculation,  the  height 
of  an  inch  in  the  model  is  equivalent  to  about  900  feet.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  aflonilh- 
ment  to  obferve  the  ftupcndous  works  of  nature  delineated  with  fuch  perfect  refeni- 
blancc  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 

Though  I  received  confiderable  fatisfaclion  from  the  firfl:  view  of  this  extraordinary 
performance  j  yet  I  again  contemplated  it  with  much  more  pleafure,  and  dill  greater 
aftonilhment,  when  I  was  able  to  trace  many  of  my  various  expeditions,  and  to  recog- 
nife  its  furpriling  accuracy. 

The  general  began  this  elaborate  work  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  though  now  in  his 
feventieth  year,  contines  his  annual  expeditions  int  >  the  alps,  with  a  fpirit  and  ardour 
that  would  fatigue  a  much  younger  perfon.  It  is  likewife  no  lefs  entertaining  than  in- 
ftrudive,  to  hear  h'tn  expatiate,  with  an  agreeable  vivacity,  on  the  moft  interefling  objects, 
which  are  obferved  on  the  model.  lib  kindly  fupplied  me  with  the  following  remarks, 
which  I  trancribe  from  my  journal.  According  to  a  rough  calculation,  the  height  on 
which  fnow  ufually  remains  during  fummer,  may  be  eflimated  at  1360  toifes,  or  8764 
Englifh  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  fca ;  and  on  which  it  never  melts,  at  1448,  or 
9264  feet. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  nature  he  mentioned  the  Rigi,  an  infulated  mountain 
near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  rifing  to  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  more  than  four  thoufand  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  lake :  it  is  en- 
tirely compofed  of  gravel  and  pudding-ftone,  and  muft  have  been  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters.    The  Rigi  joins  to.a  fmall  ridge  of  fand-llone  running  towards  Schweitz. 

Mount  Pilate  offers  a  moft  fingular  curiofity.  At  the  elevation  of  five  thoufand  feet, 
and  in  the  moft  perpendicular  part,  near  the  pafturc  of  Brunlen,  is  obferved,  in  the 
middle  of  a  cavern  hollowed  in  a  black  rock,  a  coloffal  ftatue,  which  appears  to  be  of 
white  ftone.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  drapery,  leaning  one  elbow  on  a  pedeftal,  with 
one  leg  crolTed  over  the  other,  and  fo  regularly  formed,  that  it  can  fcarceiy  be  a  liifus 
naturae.  This  ftatue  is  called  Dominic  by  the  peafants,  who  frequently  accoft  it  from 
the  only  place  in  which  it  can  be  feen,  and  when  their  voices  are  re-echoed  from  the 
cavern,  they  fay,  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  hearts,  "  Dominic  has  anfwered  us." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner  this  ftatue  could  be  placed  in 
a  fituation,  which  has  hitherto  proved  inacceflible  to  all  who  have  cndLavoured  to  ap- 
proach it.  About  the  beginning  of  the  prcfcnt  century,  one  Hubn',  a  native  of  fwiientz, 
a  neighbouring  village,  attempted  to  defcend  into  the  cavern  by  means  of  ropes  let 
down  from  the  fummit  of  the  rock  ;  he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  gain  a  near  view  of  this 
fingular  phicnomenon,  and  was  again  drawn  .  in  fafety.  On  a  fecond  trial,  as  he  was 
fufpcnded  in  the  air,  and  endeavoured  to  i;aw  himfelf  into  tlu  cavern  by  fixing  a 
grapple  to  ^he  Qatuc,  the  cord  broke,  and  he  was  dafhed  to  pieces.  Since  that  dread- 
ful accident,  no  one  has  ventured  to  repeat  the  experiment  from  t!ie  fame  quarter. 
Another  triaFto  p.  netrate  to  the  ftatue  was  made  in  i  756,  by  General  Pfi'ifor  and  eigiit 
perfons,  from  a  fma"  i^n'-'ning  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  iiiountain,  in  wliich  the  :.ia- 
tives  coUeft  a  white  iuDitancc  called  ivomUoch,  or  cream  of  the  moon.  As  this  open- 
ing is  fuppofcd  to  communicate  with  ''  .  avcrn,  the  gener;;'  -^  1  his  companions  crept 
OP  their  hands  and  knees,  one  behind  the  other,  and  wind)  .-  .1  the  bod  of  a  fmall 
torrent,  through  feveral  narrow  p dfages,  at  length  difcovciod  the  liglis.  of  the  fun 
through  a  remote  chafm }  but  as  the  diftancc  fceined  very  coufidcrabi,,  arid  as  the  fall 
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nf  a  fingle  (loni?  might  haveobt 'a£led  their  return,  they  thought  h  imprudent  to  vea- 
ture  any  further,  and  retreated  >  itl  out  effefting  their  purpofe.    -  ,     ■.    ;  ' 
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'Valley  of  EntUhuch.—Zqffingen. — Lake  of  Scmpach.-^Anniverfary 
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IN  my  firft  expecition  to  thi:;  country,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  vifitin^ij  the-  int'  j^or 
parts  of  the  canton  of  Lucern,  which  I  afterwards  traverfed  i:<  178;  i.id  17. ".6. 

On  both  thefe  occafio;*s  I  pafi  •  1  from  Bern  to  Lucern,  one  i;me  .I'ong  tht  high  rooj 
leading  through  Zoffingt  ■ .,,  Surz  e,  and  by  the  1  'ke  of  Seiipac''. ;  ?t  ih.' .  uhc'-  '.hrcuy^h 
Langenau,  the  Enime-thal,  and  die  valley --f  Eiitlibui  ?i,  a  di.iriil:  winch  'hougli  m^'. 
ufually  frequented  by  iraveliers,  yet  highly  def,  rvcs  thti'  atten'v  ■: 

In  the  1 3ch  century,  Entlibucli  vi..,'  fubjecl  '  v  the  coarrp  of  VVolhaufen,  and  came 
ly  pruchafe,  in  i2yg,  to  the  Emperor  Alberi.  hi  the  following  century  it  was  held 
j'S  A  lief  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftna  by  feveral  iycceffi-p  counts ;  till  the  natives  rjriev 
'-iully  oppreffed  by  Peter  of  Torreubti'rp,  in  1386,  thi;  .  tiienjelves  under  the  protec- 
rio;:  oi  Lucern.  That  repiibiic  continu  .J  to  polTeu-  Entiibuch,  as  a  feiidjl  fenur..'  under 
the  Sioufe  of  A'.'Rria,  unii!  1405;  when  the  Archduke  I'reaeric  renoi ..  \;d  ail  the 
rigiitsof  !b-'rr  ';n\). 

For  above  a.  •  •  i- uiy  and  a  half>  the  Inhabitants,  inflamed  with  a  defire  cf  indepen- 
dence, and  excua!  by  re  example  of  popular  cantons,  frequently  fofi;  in  arms,  and 
attein|Mc<i  jo  ellab !'i'i  r  ier.iocracy  j  but  without  fuccefs.  Their  la(l  infurredion broke 
outini6^'3:  fiiSLS  vi.'ih  dm-  they  have  coutinutd  in  a  Tuite  of  perfeft  tranquility, 
under  th-  wi'l^  ac!!n;niltratio:>,  of  Lucen; ;  and  have  enjoyed,  with  contentment,  the 
COJifiderablf  priviit-gcs  with  which  they  are  endowed  •• 

The  bajliiage  of  i'.ntlibuch  extends  from  the  Emme-thal  it;  the  canton  of  Bern,  to 
the  bridge  near  Wertenftcin,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  ;  nd  nine  in  its  greateft 
breadth  j  ;  nd  contaivjs  1 1 ,000  fouls.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailif,  v/ho  is  always  a  I'enator 
of  Lucern  j  -'le  continues  in  offict  two  years,  and  generally  relidi\s  in  that  capital.  The 
ballliage  is  gtnenlly  divided  into  three  diftnfts ;  the  Upper,  or  Efchlifmat ;  the  Middle, 
or  SIniepfen  i  the  Lower,  orEntlihuch*  each  of  thefe  has  its  feparate  courts  of  juftice, 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  Lucern, 

That  part  of  the  bailliage  which  I  traverfed,  is  a  valley  watered  by  feveral  lively  rivu- 
let;>  winding  for  fome  way  between  two  ridges  of  well-wooded  hills,  and  abounding  in 
p!v'\urefque  fcenery.  Afterwards  th-^  country  was  undulating,  and  the  road,  which  was 
narrow  and  rugged,  continually  afcenaed  and  defcendcd  through  well-cultivated  fields 
of  pafture.  I  paffi-d  through  feveral  villages,  of  vhich  the  principal  were  Efchlifmat, 
Slmepfen,  and  Entlibucli,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  rivulet  Entle,  and  gives  it 
to  the  vviiolc  diftriifl,  Thc-fc  places  are  (aiall ;  but  the  whole  country  is  (Irewed  wi^h 
cottages,  and  feoius  a  continued  village.  The  inhabitants  cliielly  fol'ow  agriculMre  j 
they  rear  Kirge  quantiti's  of  horned  cattle,  flieep,  goats,  anilfwine;  make  and  export 
Ciioefe  in  great  abundance.  Though  ufually  richer  than  the  inhabitants  in  the  othec 
pai  ts  of  the  canton  ;  ye:  they  diil  not  appear  fo  well  clothed,  or  to  poflefs  <"uch  neat 
cottages,  as  their  neiehbo"irs  in  the  Ei.irne  thai. 

The  peafants  of  Entlibucli  are  much  elteemcd  for  their  ir-'.  pendent  fpirlt,  vigour, 
and  llrength ;  remarkable  fiir  kcennefs  and  vivacity,  for  gt"  "  cdicknefs  in  repartee. 


•  TI'C  peafants  of  I'.iitlibucl.  wen  n'tnarkablc  for  tlieir  attH':hmeiit  t' 
decided  oppuliuuii  to  I  ri.iith  r*"  iciplti, 
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for  a  peculiarity  of  garb,  and  for  many  flriking  curtoms  which  diftinguifli  them  from 
the  natives  of  the  circumjacent  diftricls.  Of  various  ufages,  which  efcaped  my  notice 
during  my  fhort  (lay  among  them,  1  chanced  to  gain  information  of  cnecudom,  which 
reminds  me  of  the  Fcfcennina  Ikeritia  mentioned  by  Horace,  that  prevailed  among  tlie 
Roman  peafants.  Two  neighbouring  parilhes  fend  a  challenge  to  each  other,  and,  at 
thcconclufion  of  ti;e  carnival  each  dilpatches  a  man,  bedizened  with  flowers  and  fliells, 
cdW^A  Jhrove-vionday- awb.iffiidor :  he  ridts  to  the  neighbouring  village,  and  reads  or  ra- 
ther fmgs,  two  fatirical  compofiticns  in  verle.  The  one,  a  general  fatire  againft  the 
parifli,  ufually  begins  by  celebrating  a  period  of  Swiis  hillory  accommodated  to  thccir- 
cumftances  of  time  and  place,  then  draws  a  comparifon  between  the  two  pariflies, 
giving  the  preference  to  his  own,  either  for  the  fuperior  learning  and  piety  of  the  priefl:, 
the  wifdom  and  impartiality  of  the  prefident,  the  induftry  and  fpirit  of  the  men,  the 
beauty  and  chaftify  of  the  women,  or  the  education  of  the  children.  The  fccond 
compofition  confills  of  a  firing  of  epigrams  in  ridicule  of  particular  perfons  ;  recording 
any  fcandalous  adventures,  or  ludicrous  circumdances,  which  have  happened  fmce  the 
la(t  year.  1  he  poet  fmiflies  his  harangue  with  exprefling  a  wilh,  that  on  the  next 
/(hrove-monday  the  inhabitants  may  improve,  and  not  del'erve  fuch  a  fevere  repri- 
mand. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  leQure,  wliich  creates  much  laughter,  the  mock  amhaffador 
returns ;  and  the  men  oF  the  two  parifhes  repair,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fly- 
ing, to  an  open  place,  called  the  Field  of  Battle^  followed  and  encouraged  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  refpt-dive  paridies.  The  two  armies  being  drawn  up  m  order  of  bat- 
tle, the  conibataKtSf  in  imitation  of  the  old  Svvifscuitom,  kneel,  offer  up  a  ftiort  prayer, 
and  dart  up  at  the  found  of  the  trumpet. 

Having  formed  themfelves  into  two  columns  of  feveral  ranks,  they  march  arm  ia 
arm,  with  uniform  ftep  and  military  attitude ;  both  the  foremoft  lines  meet  in  front, 
and  joftle  againft  each  othi  r,  being  fuppo-ted  and  pulhed  forwards  by  the  hinder  files, 
frequently  affifted  by  the  women,  until  one  phalanx  is  broken.  The  victorious  party  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  6'w//},  and  thofe  who  gave  way  are  called  Ati/lriant, 
in  allufion  to  (he  ancient  animofity  between  thofe  two  powers.  The  jurymen  of 
the  diftriO:  are  prefent  as  umpii'es,  and  to  prevent  any  violent  difputes  and  quarrels. 
Aft6r  the  rencounter  both  parties  fit  down  to  table,  and  the  day  is  concluded  with 
feafting.  As  thefe  fatirical  compofitions  occafionally  created  much  ill  will  between  the 
neijjhbouring  pariflies,  and  the  rencounters  were  attended  with  various  accidents, 
the  government  jof  Lucern  aboliflied  the  cuftom  ;  but  has  lately  permitted  it  to  be  re- 
vived, with  certan  rcftridions  calculated  to  prevent  future  mifchief. 

The  valley  of  Entlibuch  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  parts  which  unite  the 
mill!  ind  cukivated  with  the  wild  and  rugged  fcenery  of  Switzerland  ;  its  acclivities  gra- 
dually  afccnd  and  ti^rminatc  in  Mount  Piiate,  whofe  barren  top  is  feen  towering  above 
the  fertile  ;md  well- wooded  hills. 

Quitting  this  valley,  we  croiVed  the  Emme  over  a  covered  bridge,  admired  the  ro- 
mantic pofition  of  Wertendein,  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  overhanging  the  perpendicu- 
lar banks  of  the  torrent,  and  pafled  through  a  very  fteep  and  rocky  country  to  Makers, 
a  fmall  village  with-n  a  league  of  the  capital.  Here  being  a  confiderabic  fair,  1  ftopped 
anil  ditiod  at  the  tabic  d  bote,  in  company  with  fome  gentlemen  from  Lucern.  In 
wa.'K^ing  tiauugh  the  fair,  I  obfcrved  fcvcral  booths  for  the  iale  of  artificial  flowers, 
which  wcr'  purchai'eu  by  the  country  girls.  With  thefe  flowers,  and  with  four  bows 
of  ribbanusj  they  jrnamcnt  their  hats,  which  they  adjuft  obliqueiy,  with  a  degree  of 
ru.lir   coquetry  not  unt  coming. 

voi..  V.  5  A  Another 
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Another  diflri-H:  nf  this  canton  is  that  part  which  I  vifued  in  1786,  along  the  high 
road  loading  from  Bern  to  Lucern.  I  pafled  the  night  at  /ofHngen,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  canton  ot"  Bern.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  greater  immunities  than  any  other  place  in 
that  canton  ;  they  have  their  ow  n  magiftrates,  and,  what  is  peculiar,  their  own  courts 
of  jullice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  decide  in  ihc  lad  refort,  without  an  appeal  to 
Bern.  A  bailit  rcfidcs  there ;  but  his  whole  employment  confids  in  coileding  the 
titlus.     The  town  contains  about  two  thoufand  fouls. 

Near  Zofhnpcn  I  entered  the  canton  of  Lucern,  and  paflTed  through  a  narrow  valley 
bnundi'd  by  a  chi.in  of  hills  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  hanging  woods. 
As  I  proceeded,  the  valley  expanded ;  I  traverfed  a  gently  waving  country,  and  def- 
ccnded  to  Surzco,  a  Anall  neat  town  near  the  lake  of  Seinpach.  From  thence  1  coaft- 
cd  the  weflern  fide  of  that  lako,  a  fmall  but  beautiful  piece  of  water  about  three  miles 
in  length  and  one  iu  breadth  ;  the  grounds  on  each  fide  flope  gently  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  are  prettily  chequered  with  wood.  On  theoppofite  banks  of  the  lake,  I  ob- 
ferved  the  town  of  Seiupach,  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  eftablilhed  the  liberty  of 
the  Swifs,  and  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter.  The  anniver- 
fary  of  that  battle,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  July,  1386,  is  ftill  commemorated 
with  great  folemnity,  both  at  Sempach  and  Lucern,  and  fupplies  a  copious  fubjeft  for 
liiany  poems  and  ballads  in  the  numerous  collection  of  national  fongs. 

On  the  anniveriary,  a  large  body  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  aflemble  on  the  fpot  where 
the  battle  was  fought ;  a  pried  afcends  a  pulpit  erefted  in  the  open  air,  and  delivers  a 
thankfgiving  fermon  on  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  their  anceflors  on  that  happy  day, 
which  cnfured  to  their  country  liberty  and  independence.  At  the  conclufiou  of  this 
formon,  another  pried  reads  a  defcription  of  the  battle,  and  commemorates  the  names 
of  thole  brave  Svvils  who  glorioully  facrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  freedoin. 
Having  exhorted  thofe  who  are  prefent  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  their  countrymen,  and 
of  the  enenues,  who  fell  in  that  battle,  they  all  repair  indantly  to  a  fmall  chapel,  where 
mafl'es  are  fung  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  During  this  fervicc,  the  people,  falling 
on  their  knees,  pray  for  their  glorious  anredors,  lither  in  the  chapel,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  painted  the  deeds  of  the  Swifs  who  immortalized  themlelves  in  this  conflict, 
or  near  four  ftoi\e  erodes  which  ditinguifli  the  place  of  comb^it.  '  ' 


LKTTER  XXV. — T/jc  f-ih  of  Lucern  —Cerlf.iu. — Schiceitz, — Origin  of  the  Helvetic 

Confederacy.—  William  Tell.— Alt dorf. 

TUF.  "Waldfl.xttcr  See,  or  lake  of  the  fonr  cantons,  is,  from  the  fublimity  as  well  as 
variety  of  fceJiery,  perh  ips  the  fined  body  of  water  in  Switzerland.  '1  he  upper  branch, 
or  the  lake  of  Lutcrn,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cmls,  the  fides  of  which  drelch  from  Kull- 
iiach  to  Dallenwal,  a  final!  village  near  Stantz.  It  is  bounded  towards  the  town  of  Lu- 
C'-'-n  by  cultivated  hills  doping  gradually  to  the  water,  contradcd  on  the  oppofite  fide 
by  an  enormous  inafs  of  barren  and  craggy  rocks.  Mount  Pilate  riles  boldly  from  the 
lake,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  highed  mountains  in  Switzerland,  if  edimated  from 
its  bale,  and  not  from  the  Icv^l  of  the  fea*.  According  to  General  Pfiffer,  its  elevation 
above  the  lake  is  more  than  fix  thoufand  feet :  neverthclefs  its  heighth  above  the  Medi- 


•  Soon  after  the  French  took  pofTffllin  of  Lucern,  General  Briine  erfft<rd,  with  great  folemnity,  the 
fl-tn  !»nl  of  liberty  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pilate ;  thus  conferring  on  the  Swifs  the  Hiadow,  while  he  deprived 
ihcm  uf  the  fubllanceof  frccdum. 
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tcfrarean  is  trifling,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  Alps  we  are  going  to  vifit ;  nor  in. 
deed  does  the  fnow  continue  all  the  year  upon  its  fummit. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  branch,  the  lake  contrafts  into  a  narrow  creek  fcarcely  a 
mile  in  breadth  ;  foon  after  again  widens,  and  forms  the  fecond  branch,  or  the  lake  of' 
Schwciiz;  on  the  weftcrn  fide  is  the  canton  of  Underwalden,  on  the  eaftcrn  that  of 
Schwfitz.  Here  the  mountains  are  more  lofty,  and  infinitely  varied  ;  fome  covered  to 
their  very  fummits  with  the  mofl  Hvely  verdure;  others  perpendicular  and  craggy; 
here  forming  valt  amphitheatres  of  wood,  there  jutting  into  the  water  in  bold  pro- 
montories. 

On  the  eaflern  fide  of  this  branch  is  thcvill;ifi;e  of  Gcrifau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi : 
it  is  ihe  ('mailcil  republic  in  lun^pe.  Irs  territory  is  about  a  league  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  kiigth ;  fituatcd  p;irily  on  ;i  ftiiall  neck  of  land  at  the  t  dge  of  the  lake,  and 
partly  lyi'ig  upon  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Rip.  It  contains  ahout  1 3c  o  inhabitants  r 
they  have  tlioir  general  allcmbiy  of  bun:;((V(.'S,  their  Laiulamman,  th.ir  council  of  nv 
goncy,  their  courts  of  judice,  and  tluir  niiluia.  I  was  informed  that  there  is  not  a 
lingle  horfe  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  ro;niblic,  as  itideed  might  wtll  be  fuppofed  ; 
forxthe  only  way  of  arriving  at  the  town  i:;  by  water,  excepting  a  nanovv  p;uh  down 
the  deep  fides  of  the  mountain,  which  is  aitnoll  impair;ible.  Gerifau  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fcattercd  houfes  and  cottages  of  a  very  neat  anil  picfurcfque  appea>ance  ;  each 
dwelling  is  provided  with  a  field  or  fmall  garden,  'ihe  inhabitants  are  much  employed 
in  preparing  filk  for  the  manufactures  of  Bafle.  This  little  Republic  is  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  four  cantons,  Luctrn,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden;  and  in  cafe  of 
war  furniflies  its  quota  of  men.  To  the  ambitious  politician,  who  judges  of  govern- 
ments by  extent  of  dominion  and  power,  fuch  a  diminutive  republie  thrown  into  an 
obfcure  corner,  and  fcarcely  known  out  of  its  own  contracled  territory,  muft  appear 
unworthy  of  notice ;  but  the  fmalleft  fpot  of  earth  on  which  civil  freedom  flourilhes, 
cannot  tail  to  intereft  thofe  who  know  the  true  value  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  are 
convinced  that  political  happinefs  docs  not  confift  in  great  opulence  and  extenfive  empire. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  branch  the  lake  forms  a  bav.  in  the  midfl  of  which  lies  the 
village  of  Brunnen*,  celebrated  *"or  the  treaty  conclude'  in  1315,  between  Uri,  Sch- 
weitz, and  Underwalden,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetic  c.^f  '  -racy.   Here  I  landed^ 

•  On  tlic  ^i(l  of  April  I7(>8,  Brunnen  \va»  again  dillin^uiflied,  as  the  plact  where  deputies  from  the 
cJiitona  (if  Uii,  Scliwtitz.  Uu'lfrwalucn,  and  Glanm,  unaiumoully  det-irmi'ned  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dcncf,  and  to  reCid  the  innovations  of  the  French.  Even  after  the  fiibj ligation  of  the  other  parts  of 
Swit/.eiland,  thefe  intrrpid  mourn -".^ers  defended  themfclvts  with  fuch  fpirit,  and  made  fuch  havoc  among 
the  French  forces,  that  General  Scliawcmbourg  engaged  by  treaty  to  refpeft  their  territory,  and  accepted 
their  uromife  to  admit  the  hew  Helvetic  conftitution.  The  French,  however,  not  fatisfied  with  this  par- 
tial fiil)mi(lion,  yet  unwilling  again  to  encounti:  tlic  cfTorts  of  courage  and  defpair.  contrived  to  difunite 
the  fmall  cantons,  and  feparately  to  complete  iheir  fubjugation.  They  obtained  from  the  diet  of  Arau  a 
decree  for  impofing  a  civic  oath  of  allrgiance  to  the  new  conftitution  ;  but  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz, 
Underwalden,  and  Zug,  rcfofed  compliavL-'.  The  Helvetic  Direftory  having  reprefented  to  them  the 
danger  of  refiftance.  General  Schawembourg  accompani-id  this  exhortation  with  a  threat,  that  unlefs  they 
complied,    "  he  would  inftanlly  march  h"s  troops  into  ihe  rebelliou'-  dillrifts." 

Their  anfwer  deferves  to  be  recorded  for  its  pathetic  fimplicir;  ■        ?.  ;fi^e,  citizen  genetal,  from  a 

f (topic  ever  true  to  their  engagements,  who  among  their  craggy  mi.  n  uua  iiave  no  com^rt  but  their  le- 
igion  and  their  liberty,  whofe  only  riches  are  their  cattle  j  receive  the  fincere  aflurancc  that  they  will  ever 
give  the  French  republic  every  proof  of  their  devotion  compatible  with  their  liberty  and  independence. 
Accept  alfo,  citizen  general,  our  folemn  promife  never  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  great  republic,  and 
never  to  join  its  enemies.  Our  liberty  ib  our  only  blelfihg  ;  nor  will  we  ever  grafp  our  arms  except  to  de- 
fend that  liberty."  'J  his  artkfs  remonllrance  had  no  efteft  ;  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Glarus,  deeming  all  rc- 
fitlance  unavailntK,  took  the  civic  oaih  {  and  thu  lower  part  of  Underwalden,  which  alone  refukd,  wai 
Uft  to  its  fate.     See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter.     Planta,  p.  ^156. 
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and  walked  through  an  agreeable  and  fertile,  plain,  laid  out  in  meadows,  and  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  to  Schweitz,  which  Hands  on  theflope  of  a  hill,  at  the  lottotn  of  two 
high,  (harp,  a«^d  rugged  rocks,  called  the  Sclnvcitx^r-Hakcn.  Its  pofition  is  extremely 
agreeable.  The  church,  which  is  a  large  tnagnificent  building,  Uaiuis  in  the  centre  of 
the  place ;  near  it  the  houfes  are  contiguous }  but  in  the  other  part  are  prettily  dii'perfed 
about  the  gentle  acclivities,  in  the  miJll  of  lawns  and  meadows,  and  flicltered  by 
groves  of  trees.  The  principal  objed  of  curiofity  in  Schweitz  is  a  complete  colledion 
of  the  celebrated  Iletlinger';'.  i.  ml ,  nolfeiled  by  his  nephew.  This  colledion,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  unc'e,  \o  ;.»-y  v.i.uable,  the  medals  being  all  of  the  lined  impref- 
Cons,  and  fcveral  ex.i\.mei>  ra.e.  From  thefe  medals  M.  de  Mcchd  publilhed  his 
much-clleemed  engravip;^s,  lO  which  he  has  prefixed  a  life  of  the  artilt,  who  was  born  in 
the  canton  of  Schwi.u^,  on  the  sSiii  of  March  1691,  and  died  in  1771,  in  a  very 
advanced  age. 

Having  re-imbarked  at  Brunncn,  wc  foon  entered  the  third  branch,  or  the  lake  of 


Uri ;  the  fcenery  of  which  is  lb  grand,  that 


T, 


ion  will  never  be  erafed  from  my 


mind.  Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  tlcep  anil  ,iairov/  lal-ic  aboui  nine  miles  in  length,  bor- 
dered on  both  fides  with  rocks  uncommonly  wild  and  romantic,  and,  for  the  moll  part, 
perpcniiiciilar ;  "with  iorcfls  of  beech  and  pine  growing  down  their  fides  to  the  very 
edj^e  of  tlio  water.  On  the  ri<^ht  hand  upon  our  firll  entrance,  a  detached  piece  of 
rock,  at  p  '  iiall  diftance  from  the  fliore,  engaged  our  attention  ;  it  is  wholly  compofed 
of  Roves  vi  the  fize  and  lliape  of  bricks,  fo  as  to  appear  quite  artihcial.  The  fame 
kind  of  natural  mafonry  may  be  obferved  in  the  lofty  cliifs  which  impend  over  this  lake 
not  far  from  Brunncn.  It  nfes  to  about  fixty  feet  in  height;  is  covered  with  under- 
wood and  ihrubs,  and  reminded  me  of  thole  crags  that  Ihoot  up  in  the  Fall  of  the 
Rhin"  near  Schaifhaufen  :  but  here  the  lake  was  as  fmooth  as  cryllal,  and  the  filent 
folemn  gloom  wh:  h  reigned  in  this  place  was  not  lei's  awful  and  aneding  than  the  tre- 
mendous roaring  of  the  cataradl.  Somewhat  further,  upon  the  highell  point  of  the 
Seelilberj;,  we  oblf.rved  a  fmall  chapel  that  feemed  inacceflible  ;  and  b-^ow  it,  the  little 
village  of  Gruti,  near  which  the  three  henjesot  Switzerland  are  faiu  lo  have  take^.  re» 
ciprocal  oaths  of  fidelity,  whi?n  they  planncvl  thj  famous  revolution. 

On  ;he  oppofite  Tide  appears  the  chapel  of  VViliiam  Tell,  ereded  in  honour  of  that 
here,  upon  the  very  {pot  wIk  .0  be  leaped  ironi  the  boat  in  which  he  was  convoying  as 
a  prifoner  to  Kuffnach.    It  is  built  upon  a  rock  projeding  into  the  lake  under  a  hanging 
wood  :  a  fituation  amid  fcenes  in  ftrikingly  awful,  as  mult  llropgly  ad'c-d  even  iiie  molt 
dull  and  torpid  imagination!     On  (he  'ididcoi  this  chapel,  the  leveral  actions  of  WiU 
Ham  Tell  are  coarfely  painted.     Vv'iiile  wc  weie  viewini/  fhem,  wo  obl'ervod  the  counte- 
nances of  our  watermtn   glillen'ng  with  cxiiltaiion,  as  they  rtlattd,  witii  nmch  fpiiit 
and  fenfibility,  ihe  cru<  l''-s  of  C^fl^T,  ^'  \   rnor  of  Uri,  and  the  intrtpid  buhaviour 
of  their  plorious  deliverer.     Indeed  I   h.ue  trcqutntiy  remarked  with  pleafuro  the  na- 
tional enthufiafm   which  generally  prev.  i^s  in  ihi6  country,  and  greatly  admired  the  fire 
and  animation  with  which  the  people  diicourf'.'  ot  thof'e  tamoui  men  among  thir  anccf- 
tors  ;  t  t  whom  ihcy  are  inctbted  for  th..t  huppy  (late  of    .ukpcndc.ice  they  now  enjoy. 
This  laudable  fpirit  is  cur.tinoully  fuppoitcd  aud  encouraj^ed  by  ih'  nuinorous  llatues,  and 
Other  memorial.s,  of  the  aniient  liwils  heroes.  comniLUi  in  every  town  an  l  village.   Among 
theie.  Tell  is  the  moft  dillinguilbtd,  ar' I   feems  to   be  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the 
ctmmon  people  J  the  realbn  is  obvir         for   hi;>  (lory  partakes  greatly  of  the  mar- 
velous, 

A  few  year;  ago  a  treatiil^  rntitlcd  i' ible  L  anoij'c^  was  publiftied  at  Bern  ;  in  which 
the  author  calls  ia  ^uelUon  (be  hiUory  ci  WilLam  lell.     Though  his  argmnents  in  ge- 
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neral  are  by  no  mea  conclufive,  yet  he  mentions  two  circumftances  which,  if  true,  are 
convincing  proofs,  •  much  fiftion  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  account.  He  aflerts 
that  the  incident  "f  tjll's  (hooting  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  fon  is  not  recorded 
in  ny  of  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  although  they  give  the  minutell  accounts  of  the 
governor's  tyranny ;  and  that  the  firft  writer  who  takes  notice  of  it  is  Etterlin  of  Lu- 
cern,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  near  two  hundred  years  after 
the  faft  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened.  Befides,  a  ftory  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  in 
the  Danifli  annals  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  with  fcarcely  any  difference  but  that  of  names: 
Harold  King  of  Denmark  fuppHes  the  place  of  the  governor  of  Uri,  Tocco  that  of 
William  Tell;  and  this  event  which  is  faid  to  have  happened  in  96^,  is  attended  alfo 
with  nearly  the  fame  incidents,  as  thofe  recorded  in  the  Swifs  accounts  *.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  neccfTary  confequence,  that  becaufe  the  authenticity  of  the  ftory  concerning 
the  apple  is  liable  to  fome  doubts,  therefore  the  whole  tradition  relating  to  Tell  is  fabu- 
lous.  Neither  is  it  a  proof  againit  the  reality  of  a  f;i<5t,  tliat  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
contemporary  hiflorians.  The  general  hiftory  of  William  Tell  is  repeatedly  celebrated 
in  old  German  fon;^',s,  fo  remarkable  for  their  antient  dialed  and  fnnplicity,  as  alniolt 
to  raife  the  deeds  they  celebrate  above  all  real'onable  fufpicion :  to  this  may  be  added, 
the  conftant  traditiotj  of  the  country,  together  with  two  chapels  eredled  fume  centu- 
ries ago,  in  memory  of  his  exploits. 

The  three  cantons  were  fo  much  offended  with  the  author  for  doubting  'he  exploits  of 
their  antient  hero,  that  they  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  the  fovereign  council  of  Bern, 
and  the  pamphlet  was  publicly  burnt  at  Uri.  In  this  inftance  their  nationid  prejudices 
(if  they  really  defcrve  that  name)  become,  in  fome  meafure,  meritorious  and  ref- 
peftable. 

Landing  at  Fluellen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  that  the  crofs-bow  is  (till 
much  ufed,  as  I  faw  fevcral  very  young  boys,  each  with  that  inftruraent  in  his  hand. 
Obferving  a  butt  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  place,  I  told  them,  that  thofe  who  hit  the 
mark  fliould  receive  a  penny  for  their  dexterity.  Upon  this  intimaiion,  three  boys 
took  aim  fuccefUvely,  two  of  whom  touched  the  very  centre  of  the  butt,  and  obtained 
the  prize :  but  the  third  mifling,  I  made  him  flioot  till  he  hit  the  mark ;  which  after 
two  or  three  trials,  he  performed. 

From  Fluellen  we  walked  to  Altdorf,  the  capital  burgh  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  narrow  vale  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  ftupemlous  mountains.  It  contains 
fevcral  neat  houfes ;  the  tops  whereof  are  covered  with  large  (tones,  in  order  to  pre  • 
vent  the  roofs  being  carried  away  by  the  hurricanes  frequent  in  thefe  mountainous 
countries. 

When  the  f;roater  part  of  II  -Ivetia  was  fubjeft  to  the  empire,  the  inhabitarits  of  Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  had  long  enjoyed  the  moll  confiderable  privileges,  parti- 
cularly the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  magiftrates:  the  clergy  and  many  of 
the  nobles,  indeed,  had  fiefs  and  fubjefts  in  thofe  refpective  territories;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  people  formed  ftver.d  comtnuniries  airno'}  inJependent.  During  the  twelfth 
century,  various  diiputcs  between  the  three  canUHis  and  the  emperors  united  them  more 
firmly,  anil  thev  were  accudomed,  every  w\\  ypars,  to  renew  formally  their  alliance. 
Such  V  as  their  iitualion  at  tiie  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1 250.  From  this  period,  or 
foon  afterwards,  commenced   the  interregnum  in  the  empire :  during  that  time  of 


*   A«  Saxo  ClTammaticus  is  an  author  but  little  known,  and  the  patTage  in  qucdion  19  exceedingly  carious, 
the  rtaJer  vill  Srid  it  inl'cttcd  \\\  the  end  of  this  vi.lume.     It  is  but  julUce  to  add,  that  fojnc  peifons.q^iRf. 
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anarcliy  and  confufiun,  the  nobles  and  billiops  endeavouring  to  cxtcii'i  i^eir  power, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  privilo^'res  ot  the  people,  Uri,  Schweitz,  i.v!  U'', '  rwuldcn, 
tiiiow  thc^inll'lves  under  the  protcdioii  ot  Rhodulph  oi  Haplburg,  wht.,  rii  1273,  boin){ 
chofcu  Emperor,  terminated  the  interreguum.  Rudolph  received  a  fmall  rrvenue 
fi'otu  tiicfe  cantons,  and  appointed  a  governor,  who  had  cognizance  in  all  criminal 
caufes,  but  cxprclsly  conlinncd  the  liffhts  and  privileges  of  the  people. 

Rhodolph,  fonictime  alter  hisacccllion  to  the  iniperial  throne,  lilkned  to  the  ambi- 
tious Iclunus  of  Ills  Ion  Albert,  who  wasdefirous  to  form  Helvetia  into  a  duchy.  I'oc 
this  purpt  fe  thcKniperur  purchaled  the  domains  of  feveral  abbeys,  anJ  other  confuler- 
able  fiefK  in  Switzerland,  as  well  in  the  canton  of  Schwcitz  as  in  the  neighbouring 
territories. 

The  three  cantons  alarmed  at  this  great  Increafe  of  power,  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  their  priviU'Ljes,  which,  upon  the  death  of  RoJolph,  was  renewed  by  his  fucccflbr 
/Xdulphus  of  N.dl'au.  But  when  Albert  was  eleded  emperor,  herefufed  to  ratify  their 
rights,  and,  in  order  totally  to  fubdue  the  people,  placed  over  them  two  governors, 
\iho  commiitcd  many  lla^dtious  ads  ot  tyranny  and  opprellion. 

Under  thefe  circuiiillanccs  Werner  de  Jrtallach  of  .Schweitz,  Walther  Furft  of  Uri, 
and  Arnold  do  Melcluhal  of  Uiiderwa'den,  planned  tlie  famous  revolution  which  took 
place  January  13,  13  8,  and  reftorcd  liberty  ti)  the  three  cantons;  and  Albert,  as  ha 
was  preparing  to  attack  tlicni,  was  aflafllnated  by  his  m  phew  John  of  Haplburg  •.  In 
1315,  Leopold  Duke  of  Aullria  marched  a^^ainll  the  confederate  cantons,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thoufand  troops,  and,  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  into  tJchweitz  at  the 
pafs  of  Morgarten,  received  a  total  defeat  from  thirteen  hundred  Swifs  ported  upon  tho 
mountains.  If  we  may  believe  contemporary  hidorians,  the  Swifs  lolt  but  fourteen 
men  in  this  memorable  engagement,  which  uifured  their  independence.  In  the  fame 
year,  the  three  cantons  contracted  a  perpetual  alliance,  which  was  ratified  at  Brunnen, 
and  is  the  grind  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  Such  were  the  feeble  begin- 
nings of  a  league,  fincc  become  fb  formidable  by  the  acceflion  of  ten  cantons,  and  by 
the  additional  llrength  of  its  numerous  allies ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Switzerland  is 
ihe  only  country  which,  on  the  one  fide,  has  confined  the  limits  of  the  German  empire, 
and,  on  the  otheis  ha6  let  bounds  to  the  French  monarchy  f. 

The  name  of  Schwcitzcrland,  or  Switzerland,  which  originally  comprehended  only 
the  tliree  cantons  of  Uri,  Scliweilz,  and  Undervvalden,  was  afterwards  extendeil  to  all 
Helvetia.  It  derived  tli.it  appellation  either  from  tlie  canton  of  Schweitz,  as  having_ 
particularly  dillinguilhtd  itfelf  iu  the  revoluticui  of  1308,  and  alio  at  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten;  or  becaufe  the  Aullrians  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountainous  parts 
by  the  general  dcnoniinution  of  Schweitzers. 

Switzerland  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Houfe  of  Aurtria  fplit,  during  more  than  a 
century.  Blinded  with  relentnient  againfl  their  former  fubjeds,  and  anxious  to  recover 
their  \o'\  domains,  the  fcvcral  dukes  led  in  perfon  confiderable  armies  to  fubdue  a  na- 
tion, Viho^c  fpirit  was  unconquerable,  and  to  obtain  pofleffion  of  a  country,  which  was 
cafjly  defended  againlt  the  Uiull  numerous  troops.  They  neglected  feveral  opportunities 
of  aggrandizing  themlelves  in  other  parts,  and,  flighting  what  was  more  feafible,  benttheir 
whole  effoi  ts  to  acquire  what  in  its  very  nature  was  unattainable.  The  confcquence  of  this 
niiftakcn  policy  was,  a  lucceflion  of  defeats,  attended  with  a  prodigious  expence,  and 

•  S?e  Litttr  14. 

t  The  reader  will  picafe  lo  retMlItf\  llui  tliii  letter  was  written  before  the  fatal  progrefi  of  the  French 
revolution. 
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the  lofs  of  their  bravefl  troops,  until  at  Icnpth,  convinced  of  their  error,  they  ♦otally 
relinqu!(hed  an  attempt,  in  which  they  had  expended  fo  much  fruitlcfs  blood  '.nd  ti  -"a- 
■furc.  But  although  feveral  emperors  of  that  Houfe  occafionally  made  alii'.icos  vi.h 
the  S>yirs  cantons,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  that  their  indi  ,i°ii.]tiice 
\vas  fully  and  finally  acknowledged  by  Ferdinand  III.  and  the  whole  empire. 

The  government  of  Uri  and  Schweitz  is  entirely  dcmocratical,  ai)d  nearly  the  fame. 
The  fuprcme  power  rcfules  in  the  people  at  largo,  who  arc  divided  into  feveral  com- 
munities, from  which  are  choien  the  councils  of  regency.  In  the  Lands-gemcind,  or 
general  aflenibly,  the  Landamman,  and  the  principal  magiflr  tes,  are  eleded  ;  and 
every  burgher,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwalden,  and 
of  fifteen  in  Schweitz,  confift  each  of  fixty  members,  and  rcfide  at  the  capital  burghs ; 
in  thefe  councils  the  executive  power  is  vefted,  and  from  their  bodies  the  principal 
magiftratesarc  chofen. 

Thefe  two  cantons  contain,  including  their  fubjefts,  about  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  and 
in  cafe  of  ncceflity  could  furnifli  above  twelve  thoufand  militia.  All  the  Catholic  can- 
tons enjoy  confiderable  fubfidies  from  France.  Every  burgher,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
in  Uri,  receives  annually  about  fix  livres,  or  five  (hillings:  the  Landamman  and  tho 
magillrates  more  in  proportion.  U'he  canton  of  Schweitz  being  for  fome  time  difcon- 
tented  with  France,  withdrew  its  troops  from  that  fervice:  but  this  year  (1776)  the 
matter  has  been  accommodated  ;  and  the  king  pays  annually  to  every  male  child  of  a 
burgher  four  livres,  commencing  from  the  time  of  his  birth. 

The  fame  kind  of  foil,  and  the  fame  produdions,  arc  common  to  the  two  cantons : 
the  whole  country  being  rugged  and  mountainous,  confifts  chiefly  of  pafturc,  produces 
little  corn,  and  has  no  vines.  We  cannot  but  obfervc  with  aftonifhment,  to  what  a  de- 
gree of  fertility  the  natives  have  improved  a  land,  naturally  barren,  and  for  which 
they  fought  with  as  much  zeal  and  intrepidity,  as  if  they  contended  for  the  richeft  plains 
of  Sicily  or  Afia  Minor.  In  thefe  little  democraiical  Hates,  fumptuary  laws  arc  not 
neceffary  ;  for  they  fcarcely  know  what  luxury  is.  The  purity,  or  (as  fonie  perhaps 
ivould  call  it)  the  aufterity  of  morals,  w  hich  Hill  prevails  among  thefe  people,  cannot 
eafily  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  cities ;  and  I  cannot  refleft  oa  that 
affedionate  patriotifm  which  fo  ftrongly  attaches  them  to  their  country  nithout  calling 
to  mind  that  beautitul  defcription  of  theSwifs  peafant,  in  Goldfmitf      '-avellciC 

"  Dear  is  that  flitil  to  wliich  liia  foul  conforms, 
"  And  dear  tliat  hill  which  lifts  lilni  to  the  (loims  : 
"  And  asa  child,  when  fcaiing  fduiids  mnLil, 
"  Clings  clofe  and  clofcr  to  the  mothfr'ti  hnull  ; 
♦'  So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirKvind's  lonr, 
*    Lut  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  moj!:." 

Every  flop  we  now  advance,  we  tread,  as  it  were,  upon  facrcd  ground  ;  tnonuments 
continually  occur  of  thofe  memorable  battles,  by  which  the  Swifs  refcued  themfelvcs 
from  opprcflion,  and  fecurcd  the  enjoyment  of  their  invaluable  freedom.  1  am  now 
indeed  in  the  very  centre  of  civil  liberty  ;  would  I  could  add  of  religious  too !  but  the 
church  of  Rome  is  here  cxdufively  eftablilhed.  It  mult  bl  acknowledged,  however, 
that  this  intolerant  fpirit  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Catholic  cantons;  for,  in  the  Protef- 
tant  diftrifls,  Calvinifm  is  alone  admitted :  thus  a  nation,  who  prides  herfelf  upon  her 
freedom,  denies  the  free  exercife  of  religion  to  every  other  fed  except  that  which  pre- 
dominates. Is  not  this  ftriking  at  the  firfl:  principle,  and  moft  valuable  privilege,  of 
genuine  liberty  ? 
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LoniT  as  try  litter  alrcaily  is,  I  cannot  forbear  mentiori'njf  a  peculiar  luftom  obfipfved 
i»  Ibnioof  iholl'  cicnvicratical  llatcs:  every  porfoa  who  is  cliofen  for  a  t>.iillia];i[e,  or  lu- 
cnuivo  otHce,  's  ohti^'iHl  to  puv  a  certain  llipulnt.d  fiim  into  iho  pnblic  fund.  'I'hjg 
praclice  is  attended  witii  cm*  ill  confoquence  at  k-all  ;  as  iIk-  ruccej'sfiil  candidate  is  ia 
lome  moafure  authorizod  to  (Itotch  his  prero^uivvs  in  order  to  hv<?ll  the  profits  of  his 
chart;e.  Accordin;;lv,  it  isa  juneral  reiiiarii,  ih.it  in  the  common  b.iilliLijTt's,  the  bniifs 
appointed  bv  the  popular  can'ons  are  more  apt  to  be  guihy  of  cxadticns  than  thofc  of 
the  aiiltocratical  republics.     I  am,  &c. 

LKTTFR  XXVI.— r,7;:/;n  ofUrJcr-u\iUa:.-S.inic.^Sny:!nu—Tomb  mil  CharaHcr 
cf  Kichulas  dc  l'luc.  —  Sta:itz..—Engclbag  — P'lf'ge  over  the  S:ircn  Alps  to  Altdorf. 

INSTEAD  of  procccdinfT,  as  in  my  former  tour,  from  Lucern  to  Altdorf  by  water, 
I  iiinJean  ai;reeable  cxcurfinn  to  Same,  Saxclen,  and  Staniz,  in  the  canton  of  Undor- 
waKkn,  vifited  the  abbey  if  F.ngelbcrp,  and  traverfed  the  Suren  Alps  to  Altdorf. 

llaviiitT  difpatched  niv  biij^i,'age  by  water  to  Altdorf,  I  \val!;ed,  in  company  with 
M.  Meyer,  member  of  the  Great  Council  of  Lucern,  through  a  pLalant  plain,  lying 
between  Mount  Pilate  and  an  oi^pofite  ridge  of  hiUs,  to  Wmke,  a  vdiage  fituated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  lake  of  Lucern.  There  I  took  bcaf,  and  rowing  acr.  fs  the  inlet,  difem- 
barkcd  near  Alpnach,  in  the  canton  of  Underwalden,  and  continued  along  a  foot-way, 
which  winds  through  cnclofurcs  of  rich  paHurc-land,  brow  fed  by  numerous  herds  of 
line  cattle,  and  prettily  chequered  with  fcattered  cottages.  Having  eroded  a  fmall  river, 
1  arrived  at  Same,  the  capital  I  urgh  of  that  divifion  of  the  canron  called  Oberwalden, 
wherein  the /,rtWn///j.  or  fupreme  court  of  juiiicature,  afleu>bks  tor  the  purpofe  of 
ileciding  civil  and  criminal  proctfles.  'Ihis  tribunal  is  conipofed  of  fifty-eight  judges, 
who  are  chofen  by  the  people,  and  continue  in  office  for  li  e.  In  crinunal  affairs  of  any 
notoriety,  each  of  fhefe  is  empowered  to  bring  into  cou:t  two  individuals;  and  this 
tribut^al,  thus  confillinsr  of  a  hundred  and  feveuty  four  nunibers,  affenibles  in  a  large 
opei;  hall  in  the  town-houfe,  and  paffes  final  ftntence. 

At  Same  1  embarked  upon  the  Aa,  and  afceiiJing  its  ftreain  entered  the  lake  of  Same, 

a  piece  of  water  about  thne  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  pleafantly  enclofed 

between  the  mountains,  and  its  riling  borders  richly  variegated  with  paflures  and  trees. 

I  landed  at  Saxclen,  which  Ibndson  its  wellern  fhore;  a  neat  villa-j^c  much  frequented, 

as  the  native  place  of  the  celebr  ited  faint  and  patriot  Nicholas  de  Flue,  to  whofe  honour 

a  church  has  been  lately  ereded.     '1  he  interior  \^  ornamented  in  a  pleafing  flylc  of 

architc^ure.     T<n  elegant  columns  of  bla;k  marble  fupport  the  roof;  they  are  about 
.  .     I-     ..  f    .  •     u  :  -u.    4  i'  .V,  ...,  ..(  „  r.^..\,.  .,: 'I'l —    L 
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precipices  and  over  patidels  rocks,  where  they  could  neither  be  alliiled  by  horfes  nor 
oxi.n ! 

L'nder  a  glafs  cafe  in  the  midfl  of  the  cliurch  arc  depofited  the  bones  of  this  favou- 
rite obj.  d  of  national  w<irlhip,  f.iiita(lically  ornamented,  according  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
the.lie  cudom,  with  gold  and  precioii:>  (tones.  His  real  burial-place  isflill  to  be  fccn  in 
a  fmall  adj  lining  chapel ;  it  is  A  fimple  grave-llone,  on  which  his  figure  is  coarfcly  carved 
in  (lone,  tne  work  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  A  little  above  this  antient  monument 
U  placed  another  grave-llone,  bearing  alfu  his  figure,  executed  in  later  limes,  lefs  rude, 

but 
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but  dill  of  coarfe  ^x^orkmanfliip.  On  entering  this  chapel  I  obferved  numerous  pHgrlms 
of  both  fexes,  who  were  kneeling  before  his  tomb,  and  praying  with  the  greatefl  fer- 
vency ;  many,  in  the  ardour  of  devotion,  threw  themfelves  between  the  two  grave- 
(lones,  and  (Iretching  themfelves  upon  the  mod  antient  figure,  repeatedly  kilfed  and 
embraced  it. 

Nicholas  de  Flue,  this  obje£t  of  national  pnthufiafnt,  was  bom  at  Saxelen  in  1417. 
Defccnded  from  an  .mtient  family,  he  liguaiized  himfelf  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
particularly  during  rhe  vv;ir  which  the  Swifs  fupportid  againft  Sigifmond  Archduke  of 
Aullriri.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  humanity  than  valour.  To  his  countrymen 
preparing  to  pillage  and  burn  the  convent  of  St.  Margaret  near  Diefftnhofen,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  If  God  grants  you  the  viftory  over  your  enemies,  ufe  it  with  moderation, 
and  fpare  thofe  edifices  which  are  confecrated  to  him."  This  remonftrance  was  at- 
tended with  effedl:,  and  the  convent  was  favcd  from  deftrudlion.  To  the  moft  excellent 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  undefftandi.ig,  to  great  political  fagacity,  he  added  the  exte- 
rior graces  of  figure,  dignity' of  character,  and  the  moft  winning  aftability.  Raifed  by 
his  countrymen  to  high  employments  in  the  ftate,  he  repeatedly  declined  the  office  of 
landamman  from  motives  of  delicacy,  becaufe  he  difapproved  the  principles  of  the  go- 
verning party.  At  length,  hurried  away  by  his  dcteftation  of  evil,  and  a  zeal  for 
monkifh  devotion,  he  quitted  his  family  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  retiring  from 
the  world  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  fuperftition,  turned  hermit.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was 
at  Ranft,  a  few  miles  from  Saxelen,  where  he  built  an  hermitage  and  a  fmall  chapel,  and 
pradtifed  all  the  feverities  required  by  that  auilere  mode  of  life  with  the  (Iri^tell  ob- 
il'rvance. 

But  the  Bame  of  patriotifm,  although  fmothered  in  his  bread  by  an  ilUdire£ted  zeal 
for  miftaken  duties,  was  not  extinguifhed  ;  and  he  was  the  happy  inftrument  in  refcuing 
Switzerland  from  the  impending  horrors  of  civil  uifcord.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  war 
with  Charles  the  Bold,  Friburgh  and  Sok'ure  having  contracted  an  alliance  with  Zuric, 
Bern,  andLucern,  the  treaty  was  confidered  by  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  and 
Glarus,  as  a  breach  of  the  former  tmion.  After  various  difputes  and  fruitlefs  confe- 
rences,  the  deputies  of  the  eight  confederate  cantons  aflfembled  in  148 1  at  Stantz,  in 
order  to  comproraife  the  differences. 

Both  fides  were  fo  heated  with  mutual  animofities,  that  the  deputies  were  on  the  point 
of  feparating  without  eife^ing  a  reconciliation,  and  a  civil  war  appeared  inevitable.  In 
tbis  crifis  of  affairs,  de  Flue  no  fooner  heard  of  the  public  iiilfentions,  than  his  patriotifm 
prevailed  over  his  fuperllition  ;  and  he  quitted  his  unprofitable  hermitage  to  exert  thofe 
adive  and  public  virtues,  the  loweft  of  which  fingly  outweighs  whole  year?  of  ufelcfs 
mortification.  Accordingly  this  extraordinary  man,  though  in  the  04th  year  of  his  age, 
travelled  during  the  night,  and  arrived  at  Stantz  on  the  very  morning  in  which  the 
deputies  were  preparing  for  thei."  departure.,  He  earneftly  conjured  them  to  remain  i 
and  having  prevailed  upon  them  once  more  to  alVemble,  he  fo  forcibly  reprefcnted  the 
dcftruftive  confequences  of  difunion,  that  they  chofe  him  arbiter  of  the  dilpute.  By 
his  fole  mediation  all  differences  were  amicably  adjufted,  and  by  his  advice  Friburgh  and 
Soleure  were  inftantly  received  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  :  iuch  was  the  clfcct  of 
-his  perfuafive  and  conciliatory  eloquence  !  Having  thus  happily  tompofed  the  public 
diffentions,  he  returned  .  j  his  hermitage,  where  he  died,  in  1487,  in  the  7otIi  year  of 
his  age,  regretted  and  efteemed  by  all  Switzerland.  Such  a  general  opinion  of  his  ex- 
treme piety  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  bigotry  of  thofe  times  afcrib- 
ed  to  him  an  exemption  from  the  common  wants  of  human  nature. 
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In  the  regifter  of  tlie  church  of  Saxclen,  the  following  notice  is  infcribed  for  1485, 
the  vear  antici^dcnt  to  tijs  Jcath  :  "  In  1417,  Nicholas  tie  Flue,  a  faint,  was  born  in  tlie 
parifli  of  Saxelen  j  who  alterwanls  retircil  into  a  dcfart  called  Ranft,  where  God  fuf- 
tained  liim  during  eighteen  years;  witliotu  eating  or  drinking  for  a  long  time,  namely, 
when  this  was  written  ;  and  he  is  now  in  good  ellate,  and  of  holy  life." 

On  his  tomb  is  infcribed  :  "  Nicholas  dc  1'  lue  quitted  his  wife  and  children  to  go 
into  the  defart :  he  lerved  C'od  nineteen  years  and  a  half  without  tiiking  any  fulknance. 
He  died  in  1487." 

Tliis  frivoltnis  epitaph  ftrongly  marks  the  bigotted  fpirit  of  that  dark  age  in  which  it 
vas  compofcd  :  tlie  narrow-minded  author,  totally  overlooking  the  patriot  in  the  her- 
mit, faw  nothing  Co  truly  meritorious  in  the  life  of  the  dcceafed,  as  the  fuppreihon  of 
thofe  focial  energies  which  dignify  human  nature,  in  order  to  pradiie  the  debafing  aul- 
terirics  of  a  fuperltitious  religionilt.  He  ought  to  have  infcribed,  "  To  the  memory  of 
Nicholas  de  Flue,  who  quitted  his  hermitage  to  appear  in  the  world  ;  who  reflored 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  republics  ot  Switzerland,  and  who  ferved  God  by  ferving  his 
country." 

From  Saxclen  we  intended  to  vifit  Ranft,  de  Flue's  hermitage,  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  down  the  Melchthal  and  over  the  mountains  to  Engclberg  ;  but  as  the  evening 
was  already  beginning  to  clofe,  we  durft  not  venture  along  fo  difficult  a  palfage,  which 
would  have  employed  us  at  leaft  five  houi-s  ;  we  thought  it  therefore  mod  prudent  to 
continue  our  route  towards  Stantz.  We  followed  the  footpaths,  which  wind  agreeably, 
fometimes  through  forelfs,  fometimes  over  the  fields  and  meadows ;  and  palVed  through 
a  fertile  but  wilder  and  more  romantic  part  of  the  canton,  than  that  which  we  traverfed 
in  the  morning.  We  continued  for  fome  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Stantzberg,  crolTed  a 
fmall  plain  formerly  a  lake,  in  which  ilaples  tor  mooring  veflels  are  occafionally  difco- 
vered  ;  and  in  about  three  hours  after  our  departure  from  Saxelen  arrived  at  Stantz, 
in  the  duik  of  the  evening. 

About  three  miles  from  Stantz  is  a  fmall  wood  called  the  Kcrn-walii,  which  we  tra- 
verfed in  our  route  froni  S.xelen;  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  mention,  did  it  notfepa- 
rate  the  canton  into  two  divilions,  ca.\\ei\  Ohyiv.i/i/  anA  lhuferivi/U  *.  Formerly  the 
whole  canton  was  under  the  fame  general  adminillration ;  but  difagreements  arifing 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  diftricb,  the"  h;ive  fmce  formed  two  repul)lics,  and 
have  each  their  Luuli-^emeitui,  or  general  alleml'ly,  their  landanunan,  and  council  of 
regency  :  for  th;^  management  of  external  affairs  there  is  a  joint  council,  chofen  equally 
by  the  two  divifions  ;  at  the  Helvetic  Diet  they  fend  but  one  deputy,  and  regulate 
their  vote  by  mutual  cinfciit.  St.intz  is  the  feat  of  civil  and  criminal  judicature,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  retmrk.  tli.il  every  male  of  the  age  of  thirty  is  permitted  to  give  his  vote 
for  the  acquitt.mce  or  condemnation  of  a  criminal. 

Stantz,  the  capital  of  Hnderwalden,  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain  of  pafture,  about 
two  or  three  miles  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stantzberg,  and  at  a  little  didance 
from  the  lake  of  Luccn.  The  town  and  environs,  ilelightfully  Iprinkled  with  nume- 
rous cottages,  are  extremely  populous,  containing,  perhaps,  not  lefs  than  five  thoufand 
fouls.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  handloiiie  building,  and  is  decorated  in  the  infide 
with  ten  black  marble  pillars  of  large  dimcnfions,  but  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  at  Sax- 
clen.    The  women  in  thefe  parts  drels  their  heads  in  a  lingular  manner,  and  extremely 

♦  Above  the  wood,  and  Below  the  wood  ;  waU  in  German  (Ignifying  a  wood. 
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unbecoming  :  they  wear  black-beaver  cocked  hats,  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  men,  with 
black  ears  to  their  caps,  which  almofi:  conceal  their  hair  *. 

The  next  morning  the  aI)bot  of  Engelberg,  previoufly  informed  of  our  intended  vifir 
politely  fen*^  horfcs  to  Stantz  ;  and  we  rode  through  a  fertile  valley,  enclofeJ  between 
the  Stantzberg  and  a  chain  of  hills,  until  we  arrived  at  GraiTen-ort,  a  fniall  villa  belong- 
ing to  the  abbot,  about  two  leagues  from  Stantz.  Here  we  began  to  afc^nd  along  a 
road  winding  by  the  fuie  of  a  fteep  precipice,  and  through  "  uii/umwi/  fore/is"  oi'het'dx 
intermingled  wi'h  poplar,  moiuirain  alh,  Spanilh  chofnuts,  and  pints,  the  torrent  Aa 
impetuoully  foaming  in  a  itony  channel,  and  forming  a  fucceflion  of  cafara«^ts.  The 
wild  horrors  of  the  circumjacent  rocks,  the  inccffant  roaring  of  the  wat.Ts,  and  the  ib- 
litary  gloom  of  the  forelt,  reminded  me  of  Gray's  beautiful  Ode  on  the  Grande  Char- 
treuie,  in  which  he  defcribes  fimilar  fcenes  with  a  fublimity  and  truth  which  every 
perfou  of  taile,  who  travels  through  thefe  magnificent  regions,  mail  feel  and  admire  : 

Per  inviiit  rujiet ,  fffii  pir  juga, 
Clh'ofyue  preruptos,  fonantet 
Inttr  aquai .  iietitorumque  noHem, 


•  'riiislianqnil  and  happy  dillrift  litcarnc  iIk-  fctne  of  iiiicxamplcil  caiiiaj,'e,  jnd  the  haiidFul  of  iv:!ive« 
who  vciHurfd  aUiiic  to  rtfift  the  iiggnflion  of  lh<?  Frencli  witc  alinnfl  wholly  exterminated  The  inliabi- 
taiit*  of  Schweitz  and  Uudcrwalden,  being  required  to  take  tlie  civic  oath,  tent  deputies  to  Lucern.  and 
afterwards  to  Arau,  who  appealed  to  the  llipulations  of  the  treaty  granted  by  General  Schawembourg. 
They  were  received  with  Infult  and  indignity,  and  relumed  with  the  following  anlwer:  "  You,  aa  well  a* 
the  other  cantons,  inuft  take  the  oath  ;  and  you  mull  further  give  up  to  1:3,  alive  or  dead,  nine  of  your 
principal  leaders,  and  among  thetn  three  of  your  clergy.  Many  hundreds  more  (hall  ftiare  the  fame  fate» 
The  coiifequences  of  your  obllinacy  (hall  be  held  out  as  an  example  !.'i  the  whole  woild  " 

Intimidated  by  iliis  threat,  Schweitz  and  the  upper  dillridt  of  Underwalden  complied  with  the  injunc- 
tion ;  but  the  meffage  of  the  Swifs  Dirertory  having  been  read  to  a  general  aflcinbly  of  the  lower  dillridl, 
excited  indignation  and  horror  ;  and  they  unanimoufly  rcfolved  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  countrr 
rather  than  funender  their  fellow  citizens  in  fo  dilhonourable  a  manner.  About  1500  took  up  arms,  and, 
without  the  Imallell  hope  of  foicign  afliltance,  prepared  to  refill  the  whole  force  of  the  French,  and  to  die 
rather  than  furvive  their  expiring  liberty.  Having  entrenched  themfelvcs  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Stantz,  with  their  women  andchilJren,  they  firmly  waited  the  attack.  The 
Trench  advanced  to  the  nflault  in  fepaiate  columns,  fonne  eroding  the  lake  in  armed  veflels,  and  others 
inarching  over  the  mountains. 

Ou  the  3d  of  September  hoftilities  commenced  ;  the  Trench  were  repulfed  in  different  onfets  ;  on  the 
oth  two  vclfrls  being  funk  with  50  men,  the  French  were  intimidated,  and  refufed  to  proceed,  until  a 
party,  enc(>inagt<l  by  the  promifi  s,  and  urged  by  the  threats  of  Schawembourg,  difembarked  and  forced 
the  ciitri  iichmeiifs.  .At  the  fame  time  two  other  columns  landed  at  different  points,  and  the  corps  rulhing 
fromtlic  m(iiintain>i,  fell  upon  their  rear.  The  fmall  but  heroic  band,  (hut  up  in  a  narrow  dttile,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  force  ten  times  theirnuinber,  fudai'.ied  the  aflault  with  unparalleled  courage. 

•'  Then  li';gaii,"  fays  ,in  eye-witi-;;l'3of  this  dcfperaieconfliiS,  "  the  battle  and  the  carnage.  0''ir  niftie 
he  toes  tire  im  every  i'uU-,  fight  foot  to  foot,  ni(h  among  the  enemies'  ranks,  flay  and  are  flain.  Thefe  nioun- 
l;itiieer.i  wi le  fnii  piifliiig  Trench  (fficers  to  death  'a\  their  nervous  arms  ;  old  men,  women,  aiul  cliililicn, 
roulVd  by  the  nob'i.'  r:<am|ile,  and  catching  the  cnthiiriiftn  of  their  foiis,  hufbands,  and  fathers,  appe.ircd 
throwing  theiulclvcs  iito  the  niidll  of  the  French  battalions,  arming  thcmfelves  with  clubs,  pikes,  pieccsof 
miilkeis,  nay  the  veiy  limbs  of  the  hi'  'an  body,  llrcwing  the  ground  with  carcafes,  and  falling  with  the  fa- 
tiff.ii:;tli)n  ol  having  fought  to  niaint.iii;  liiclr  native  laii'i  free  froii)  a  foreign  yoke." 

The  Trench,  exafperated  at  this  incredible  refillance,  put  to  the  fword  not  o'lly  their  opponents  on  the 
("lid  of  battle,  but  involved  all  whom  they  met  in  inilifcriminate  flaughter,  and  the  valley  from  one  end  to 
the  other  became  u  puy  to  pillage,  flames,  and  carnage. 

Two  hniiilrcd  natives  of  Schweitz,  heating  the  cannonade,  were  afhamed  of  haviitg  deferted  their  bre- 
thren, ai;dhallily  aiming  thcmfelves,  forced  the  poll  which  the  French  had  cftahlilhed  at  Brunnen,aMd  to- 
wards the  "lid  of  the  day  apjiroachiiig  Stantz,  law  the  conflagratio;i,  which  fttowcd  the  fatnl  event  of  t'u: 
aftioii.  'I'hey  devoted  ihemfelves  to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  and  after  exterminating  above 
600  of  their  cnemits,  fell  tnx  the  field  of  battle. 

Thi*  was  the  lall  conflict  of  expiring  liberty  in  Switzerland  {  had  the  united  Swift  »fUi  with  eijual 
fuirit,  the  country  wouH  yet  have  been  free. 

The  fall  of  Uiidetwald,  by  aii  cyc-wituefs,  Mallet,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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Ifliiing  from  the  dark  foreft,  we  defccnded  for  a  little  way,  and  uuanitiioufly  broke 
into  an  exclamation  of  furprife  and  delight,  as  we  fuddenly  looked  down  upon  a  piftu- 
refque  plain  of  an  oval  fliape  beautifully  wooded,  watered  by  fcvcral  lively  ftrcams,  en- 
cloled  within  a  circle  of  gentle  hills,  and  terminated  by  a  niajellic  amphitheatre  oi 
'*  doud-capt  alps  ;"  toward  the  extremity  of  this  plain  the  abbey,  a  large  quadrangular 
building  of  (lone,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Engelberg,  or  Mountain  of  Angels,  from 
which  the  whole  diltrift  takes  its  name.  On  alighting  from  our  horles,  the  abbot  po- 
litely received  and  condudled  us  into  a  large  falnon,  where  foon  afterwards  dinner  was 
fervcd  with  all  the  plenty  of  feudal  times,  and  all  the  comforts  of  the  prefent  age.  The 
company  at  table  confifted  of  the  abbot,  five  or  fix  benediftines,  ourfelves,  and  our 
fervants,  who,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the  place,  fat  down  to  the  fame  hofpitable 
board  with  their  maders.  This  intermixture  of  fociety,  the  politends  of  the  worthy 
abbot,  and  ihe  facetious  cheerfulnefs  of  one  among  the  fathers,  rendereil  the  repaft  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  uncommon.  After  dinner  we  vifited  the  library,  which  contains 
about  ten  thoufand  volumes ;  and,  among  many  rare  editions,  above  two  hundred 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I  noticed  a  much  larger  coUedlion  of  modern  hifto- 
rical  and  mifcellaneous  works  than  are  ufually  found  within  the  walls  of  a  monaftery, 
which  does  honour  to  the  tade  of  the  abbot,  and  proves  him  a  warm  friend  to  polite 
literature. 

The  weather  being  fine  and  clear  I  ftrayed  about  the  environs,  admiring  the  fcattered 
hamlets,  the  beautiful  tufts  of  wood,  aud  the  lively  ftreanis  which  murmur  through  the 
plain  :  of  thefe,  one  called  the  Melt-bach,  which  I  obferved  iJfuing  copioufly  from  the 
ground,  begins  to  flow  on  the  firft  melting  of  the  fnow  in  the  month  of  May,  and  ceafes 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and  the  Griefen-bach,  that  rifos  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Blake,  runs  inly  from  mid-day  to  thp  fetting  fun.  Several  other  torrents,  that  pour 
down  from  the  neighbouring  glaciers,  and  numerous  fprings  that  burfl  from  the  ground 
near  the  abbey,  help  to  fupply  the  Aa,  which  rulhes  from  the  Suren  Alps,  and,  fwelied 
with  thefe  tributary  waters,  haftens  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Lucem.  The  am- 
phitheatre of  doud-capt  mountains  is  formed  by  the  Melkleberg,  the  Amiberg,  thft 
Blakeberg,  the  Spitze-llock,  the  Suren  Alps  with  their  brown  peaks  boldly  rifing  from 
the  bofom  of  the  fnow,  theEngelberg  towering  in  naked  majelly,  and,  the  moft  elevated 
and  moft  beautiful  in  the  whole  chain.  Mount  Titlis,  fupporting  on  its  top  an  immenfe 
glacier. 

About  feven  in  the  afternoon  we  fat  down  to  fuppcr ;  in  the  midfl  of  the  repaft  we 
■were  fuddenly  ftruck  with  an  awful  thunder-ftorm,  which,  though  it  could  not  be  called 
the  mufic  of  the  fpheres,  or  fuch  as,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  abbey,  was  per- 
formed on  the  top  of  the  Engclberg,  by  a  choir  of  angels,  at  the  confecration  of  the  con- 
vent ;  yet  produced  a  moft  fublime  offeft,  when  n -echoed  by  the  furrounding  mountains. 

The  abbot,  chofen  by  a  majority  of  fixteen  benedidincs,  who  compofe  the  chapter, 
is  fovereign  lord  over  the  land  of  Engelberg,  a  traft  of  country  about  fixty  miles  ia 
circumference,  and  under  the  protcdion  of  Lucorn,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwaldcn. 
The  fmall  plain  in  which  the  at)bcy  is  fituated  is  the  only  habitable  part  of  this  dillrift, 
and  contains  fifteen  hundred  fouls  j  the  remaining  portion,  being  entirely  mountainous, 
alfords  in  fummer  a  retreat  to  numerous  Hcnls  of  cpftlc.  '1  he  abbot,  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  lb  polite  a  reception,  is  I^cc.ligar  Saltzman,  a  native  of  Lucern,  who,  fince 
his  elevation  to  his  prefent  dignity,  has  been  a  kind  ;>-h1  indulgent  matter :  finding  many 
of  his  fubjccls  extremely  poor  and  indolent,  he  has  excited  them  to  induftry  ;  and  in 
order  to  aflifl  them  during  the  winter  months,  when  agriculture  is  fufpended,  employs 
•them  iii  winding  iilK,  wiuch  he  iinporw  Iroiu  Italy,    lie  poffcflls  very  confiderablc 
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power,  whfch  renders  him  nearly  abfolute :  in  all  criminal  cafes  he  arrells  and  iinpri- 
fons  ;  appoints  the  perfon  who  examines  ;  can  order,  if  he  thinks  it  neceflary,  the  in- 
fliftion  of  torture,  and  can  pardon  or  mitigate  the  fentence  given  by  the  tribunal  of  the 
country,  called  tandfgericbt.  In  civil  caufes  his  influence  is  very  confiderable  ;  .he  ap* 
points,  from  twelve  candidates  felefted  by  the  people,  the  feven  judges,  who,  in  con- 
jundlion  with  the  thalamman  znA  ftathalttr,  form  the  landfgericht,  which  decides  in  the 
firft  refort :  he  can  alfo  difplace  them  if  he  pleafes,  and  abfolutely  nominates  all  the 
judges  of  ihc  gcijUkhen-gcrkbt,  or  ecclefiaflical  court,  which  receives  appeals  from  the 
decifions  of  the  former  tribunal.  His  power  is  reftrifted  in  the  following  inftances.  If 
he  is  engaged  in  a  law-fuit  with  an  individual,  the  award  of  the  country  tribunal  is  final, 
and  if  with  the  whole  community,  the  quedion  is  decided  by  the  four  cantons  of  Lucem, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwaiden. 

His  revenues  amount  to  about  5000!.,  and  are  derived  partly  from  tithes  of  certain 
eftates  in  the  free  bailliages  of  Switzerland,  and  from  a  few  feudal  rights,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  exportation  of  cheefe.  Befide  thofe  which  are  made  on  the  padures 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  he  purchafes  others  from  the  peafants  of  his  little  territory,  and 
difpofes  of  the  whole  on  his  own  account.  About  eighteen  hundred  cows,  including 
the  cattle  of  the  convent,  are  poffeffed  by  the  natives  of  Enge!berg,  and  annually  fupply 
milk  for  about  1 0,000  cheefes,  each  weighing  from  25  to  50  pounds,  and  felling,  on 
an  average,  for  1 5  florins,  or  1 1.  5s.  per  hundred  weight :  and  it  may  be  calculated 
that  the  abbot  circulates  annually  to  the  value  of  4000I.  This  revenue,  however,  can- 
not be  confidered  as  his  own  private  property  j  for  he  pays  the  current  expences  of  the 
abbey  *. 

Several 

•  On  the  I  ft  of  April  1 798  the  refptftablc  abbot  refigned  his  foverelgnty,  in  a  letter  to  Mengaud,  the 
French  refident  in  Switzerland. 

•'  Citizen  Minifter, — We  fulfil  a  duty  highly  agreeable  to  us,  in  forwarding  to  you  the  enclofed  aft,  in 
which  we  voluntarily  re-rdablidi  the  people  of  the  valky  of  Engelberg  in  their  fovereign  rites.  We  flatter 
ourfelves  that  you  will  acknowledge  in  tliis  condnf\  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  our  eKtreme  eagernefs 
to  render  ouifflves  worthy  of  the  fritiidlliip  of  the  French  repubh'c.  We  hope,  Citizen  Miniltcr,  that  yo» 
will  make  our  fcntimento  known  to  the  Direftory  of  the  Great  Nation,  and  recommend  us  to  the  conti* 
nuance  of  its  cHeem  and  kindnefs.     Health  and  refpedi  ! 

(Signed)  Lhodegarius  Abbot,  and 

Maurice  Muller  Prior." 
Men(;aud  returned  this  infcilting  anfwer,  which  announced  the  diflolution  of  their  community: 
"  I  have  read  with  plcafiire  your  letter  of  the  id  of  April,  in  which  you  announce  the  re^ftablifhment 
of  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Engelberg  in  their  fovereign  rights.  I  commend  iliis  natural  reftitution  of 
aiitiuua'.t'd  ufiirpations,  eternally  contrary  to  thofe  iu.prefcriptibic  rights  of  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
whicli  men  are  indifcriminately  called.  This  acknowledgment  on  your  part  of  a  facred  and  unalienable 
principle,  in  without  doubt  of  great  value  ;  and  under  this  point  of  view,  citizen  monks,  you  are  commen- 
d.-ible  i  but  he  Hill  more  fo.  Do  not  wait  till  philofophy  expels  you  from  theafylum  of  indolence  and  in* 
utility.  Quit  the  livery  of  fuperftition,  return  to  fociety,  and  difplay  virtues  fufficient  to  bury  in  oblivion 
ihofe  years  winch  have  been  cinfecratei'.  to  monadic  nullity."     moniUur,  %th  Fhreal. 

The  rcfpcctabk  abbot  of  Engelberg  died  of  chagrin,  foon  after  he  received  th..  infultrng  letter  of  Mcn- 
raiid.  The  unfeeling  condufl  of  the  French  agent,  and  the  virtuesof  the  venerable  abbot,  arc  defcribed  iii 
a  recent  publication  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  account  mull  forcibly  (trike  the  reader,  as  the  author  cannot  be 
iulpe<.''\e<l  of  partiality  to  the  arillocracy  and  clergy  of  Switzeiland. 

"  With  iiitinite  concern  I  read  that  part  of  the  letter  which  fpeaks  of  the  death  of  the  abbot  of  Engel- 
terg.  It  feems  this  venerable  pritfll  did  not  long  furvivs  the  violent  attack  of  the  commiffary  ^fen• 
gaiui.     •     •     • 

"  The  image  of  the  venerable  abbot  fo"-  ever  fills  my  imagination.  His  letter  to  the  French  commiflary 
was  lo  unlike  the  metTage  of  a  fov«.reij,i  rince,  of  a  neutral  and  independent  power,  that  it  was  framed  to 
have  flattirtd  the  vanity,  and  foftened  tl.e  violence,  of  the  mod  ii4trrpid  revolutionid.  Alas  !  he  had  been 
no  enemy  to  the  Ficnch  revolution  ! — he  loved  mankind  too  well  to  condemn  an  experiment  in  its  favour: 
to  promote  general  happincf)  '^vas  tli«  fole  puipofc  of  hit  life,  and,  while  the  abbot  of  Engelberg  esided, 
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Several  ineffedhial  expeditions  have  been  made  towards  attaining  the  fummit  of 
Mount  'liilis,  the  mod  elevated  mountain  in  tlu  le  parrs,  and  perhaps  icarcely  inferior 
to  ih*  Sclireckhorn  and  Jungfraiiliorn  ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  confidered  as  inaccef- 
libit :  but,  as  tradition  reported,  that  in  the  year  17  ^9  three  men  had  arccndcd,Frey- 
grabcnd,  a  native  of  Engelbcrg,  and  phyfician  to  the  abbot,  a  few  days  after  my  depar- 
ture from  the  convent,  fuccecded  in  a  funilar  attempt.  The  following  account  of  this 
expedition  is  extraded  from  a  German  letter,  written  by  the  phyfician  himfclf  to  u 
friend  at  Lueern  ; 

"  Karlv  in  liie  morning  on  the  1 4th  of  September,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear, 
I  let  out  wiih  eleven  companions,  among  whom  were  Jerom  Dopier  and  Conrad  Sto- 
cher,  two  friars  of  the  convent.  About  two  in  the  morning,  after  afcending  through 
Cierlclii.e,  and  Unter  and  Ober-Iaub,  we  readied,  at  break  of  day,  th  •  iuminit  of  the 
Laubergrat.  Here  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  over  the  canton  ot  UndetwalJen,  the  lake 
and  canton  ot  Lucern,  the  free  bailliages,  and  the  canton  of  Zug.  Having  taken  fome 
refrilhmcnt,  and  repofed  ourfelvcs  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  put  on  our  crampons,  and 
purfued  our  route,  eager,  like  the  giants  of  old,  to  fcalc  the  Iteep  fides  of  Mount  Faul- 
h!atten.  We  continued  about  an  hour  along  the  piked  ridge  of  this  mountain,  totter- 
ing by  the  fide  of  tremendous  precipices,  and  twice  climbing  an  afcent  ahnolt  perpendi- 
cular. We  could  not  obferve  any  trace  of  the  fmalled  vegetation.  Having  gained  the 
iiighcfi  point  of  the  Faulblatten,  we  arrived  at  a  glacier,  which  being  fortunattMy  covered 
with  freih  fnow,  rendered  the  ice  lefs  flippery  than  ufual. 

*'  Hitherto  our  courfe  was  attended  with  fome  danger,  but  frorii  hence  wc  afcended 
and  reached  with  little  difiiculty  '.he  top  of  the  Titlis,  called  Nollen.  But  here  we  were 
obliged  to  crofs  a  deep  chafin,  ad  to  mount  the  fides  of  the  ice,  which  were  as  per- 
^)endicular  as  a  wall,  by  forming  ileps  for  our  feet  wish  the  iron  fpikcs  of  our  poles  : 
below  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  about  iixteen  miles  in  h  ngih,  defcending  rapidly  towards 
Oberhulli.  It  was  now  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  fun  was  extremely  bright. 
Having  walked  a  few  paces,  the  profped  was  on  all  fides  open  and  unbounded.  This 
fublime,  yet  dreary  fcene,  though  it  furpalTes  all  defcription,  made  an  impreflion  on  my 
mind  which  1  Ihall  never  forget. 

"  Here  the  painter  and  poet  would  find  ample  and  endlefs  employment,  if  the  colours 
of  the  painter  and  the  conceptions  of  the  poet  could  refifl  the  efferts  of  the  extreme 
cold.  '1  he  firU  objcds  which  caught  our  attention,  were  the  Alps  of  the  Vallais,  Bern, 
and  Savoy,  with  ttieir  glaciers  and  vallies  of  ice  ;  a  majeltic  and  tremendous  fcene. 
Among  numerous  mountains  which  rofe  before  us,  Mont-Blanc,  though  at  fome  dif- 
tancc,  J  eared  its  head  above  the  reil ;  near  us  towered  the  Schrockhorn,  Wetterhorn, 
and  Jungl'rauhorn,  but  lefs  elevated  in  appearance  than  the  point  on  which  ue  llood. 
Below  us  we  oblerved  a  valley  of  ice  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  fuch  iin- 
xncnfe  length,  that,  one  extremity  feemed  to  join  Mont-Blanc,  and  the  other  to  be  doled 


thtrc  was  at  Itaft  one  fovfrcign  priroe  who  li\cd  only  for  hit  people  ;  wlio  for  them  had  coric(5t(:d  the  fru- 
gality of  nature  ;  w  ho  had  f<irmc(l  a  paraJifc  on  the  icy  oinfiues  of  the  wi.ild  ,  who  hnd  excluded  the  moril 
winter  of  the  A>iil,  and,  while  the  tcnpcll  raged  »virhoiit,  had  opL-iud  a  Iprii'^J  of  haiipintfa  in  every  heart  ; 
•  •  •  •  •  — who  had  nut  onI]>  Icatttrcd  bKiTiiigb  ill  ptiiul'iun,  but  made  hit  people  participaturB 
of  his  |)'iviTr  »•     •     •     • 

•'  The  gctitle  fpiiit  of  the  pood  old  ahbot  was  not  pi  oof  a  /alnft  fiich  a  rude  compound  of  ignorance  and 
irhumanity  \  Ic  apjKattd  fitted  lor  the  enjoyment  of  a  luii^aud  viituout  old  age.bjl  h.is  iunk  piematurely 
to  the  toir.h  !  '1  he  n;niembrance  of  ht»  virtues  will  be  for  ever  embalmed  in  rny  heart  ;  he  ikeps  Itturc  from 
farther  ii'liilt ;  hut  his  convent  become*  the  prey  ot  rtvoiuiionary  inquilitors."—  Sktukei  oj' iht  Slult  of  Mauncri 
Mnd  Ofnn'wns  in  th:  Frt.ah  Rrpublic  at  the  Clofc  of  the  Lightanth  Cent.ty. 
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by  the  Titlis.  To  tlie  eaft,  the  Rothflock,  the  Plangen,  and  the  mountains  of  Uri, 
neither  fo  wild  nor  fo  elevated  as  thofe  to  the  fouth  ;  and  towards  the  north-weft,  the 
eye  repofed  itfelf  over  the  Icfs  dreary  and  more  cultivated  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  AllUce  and  Suabia.  Immediately  below  us  we  noticed  the  abbey,  and 
heard  the  found  of  fcveral  mortars,  which  the  abbot  ordered  to  be  fired  as  a  fignal  that 
wo  were  alfo  lecn  :  by  means  of  a  frnall  ttltfcopk;  I  obferved  the  fire  and  fmoke,  and 
five  minutes  elapfed  before  the  found  reached  us,  not  in  a  ftraight  dire£tion,  but  re* 
echoed  between  the  furrounding  rocks.  We  had  propofed  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  to  let 
otf  fomc  hand-grenades,  but  the  cold  prevented  us  from  ftriking  fire."^  Not  being  able 
to  fupport  its  extremity  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  although  the  fun  fhone 
very  bright,  and  we  kept  ourfelves  in  continual  motion,  we  placed  a  black  flag  on  the 
higlu'lt  point. 

"  We  were  as  fortunate  in  defcending  as  in  mounting.  We  came  to  the  Unter- 
Titlis  at  half  paft  eleven  ;  to  the  Laubergrat  at  one,  where  we  again  took  fome  refrefh  • 
mcnt,  and  having  let  off  our  grenades,  reached  the  abbey  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  We 
felt  no  permanent  inconvenience  from  this  expedition  ;  our  faces  were  only  fwelled,  and 
our  fliins  peeled,  from  the  refledion  of  the  fun,  and  for  fome  hours  after  my  return  to 
Engclberg,  I  lof^  my  fight  and  my  hearing,  both  which  however  I  foon  recovered.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Titlis  is  the  highcft  mountain  in  Switzerland,  excepting  Mont-Blanc,  to 
which  it  is  not  much  inferior." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  expedition  was  only  a  mere  effort  of  curiofity,  and  that 
the  ingenious  phyfician  carried  with  him  neither  thermometer  nor  barometer.  His 
afll-rtion  that  the  Titlis  is  higher  than  any  mountain  in  Switzerland,  will,  for  this  reafon, 
and  uithout  farther  proofs,  admit  of  much  douln;  its  elevation,  though  very  confi- 
derable,  nuill  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Mont-Blanc,  as  will  appear  by  confidering 
that  the  expedition  from  the  plain  of  F.ngelberg  to  the  top  of  Titlis  was  performed  in 
eight  hours ;  whereas  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma  employed  fifteen  in  attaining  the 
fummit  of  Moni-BIanc  ;  and  the  place  from  which  they  took  their  departure  is  probably 
much  higher  above  the  level  of  the  fea  than  the  valley  of  Engelberg. 

Augiiji  25. 
Travellers,  in  going  from  Engelberg  to  Altdorf,  ufually  return  to  Stantz  or 
Buochs,  embark  on  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  proceed  the  reft  of  the  way  by  water  ;  but 
as  I  had  already  vifited  thofe  places,  1  preferred  following  the  route  acroi's  the  mountains. 
The  morning  being  obfcurc  and  rainy,  we  were  detained  till  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
weather  clearing  up  I  let  out,  in  company  with  Melfrs.  Balthazar  and  Meyer,  of  Lucern. 
Parting  through  th  -  plain  ot  Engelberg,  we  admired  on  our  Ici'c  a  fine  waterfall,  which 
precipitates  iiielf  from  Mount  Engel,  and  in  about  a  league  arrived  at  a  cottage  belong- 
ing to  the  abbey,  where  we  faund  two  peafants  employed  in  making  cheefe,  and  re- 
galed ourfelves  with  fome  excellent  cream.  From  this  point  we  mounted  gently  by 
the  fide  of  the  Aa,  leaving  on  the  ris:ht  the  high  Suren  Alps,  whofe  pointed  tops  occa- 
fionally  burft  forth  amid  the  clouds  and  vapours ;  about  a  mile  from  the  cottage  we 
quitted  the  abbot's  horfes,  walked  up  a  gradual  afccnt»  paifed  a  fuperb  cataraQ  of  the 
Aa,  and  reached  a  chapel  noted  in  thefe  parts  for  a  Imall  bell,  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  was  the  gift  of  a  French  traveller.  Near  this  chapel  we  obferved  a  hut,  which 
is  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  from  whence  the  afcent  was  fteeper,  but  not  difficult  ;  we  croffed 
many  drifts  of  fiiow,  and  were  incommoded  by  a  keen  wind  and  frequent  Ihowers  ot 
fleet,  hail,  and  rain.  At  length,  in  about  four  hours  after  our  departure  from  the  ab- 
bey, wc  reached  a  crofs  planted  on  the  liigheft  point ;  from  this  elevation  we  Ihould 
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have  enjoyed  a  moft  fuperb  view,  greatly  admired  by  travellers,  on  one  fide  towards 
Uri  and  the  chain  of  the  St.  Gothard,  and  on  the  other  towards  Engelberg,  and  the 
hke  of  Lucern,  had  not  the  weather  totally  obfcured  the  profpcd.  rrom  this  point 
the  Titlis  is  much  extolled  for  its  beautiful  and  majelUc  appearance. 

From  hence  we  defcended  the  Enkeberg  into  a  mod  barren  region,  amid  a  harveft  of 
pointed  rocks,  and  over  numerous  drifts  of  fnow,  and  fallen  fragments  of  ftone,  intor- 
niixed  with  fmall  patches  of  ruffet  herbage,  which  contributed  to  increafe  the  drcarinefs 
of  the  fcene.  Our  defcent  continued  above  an  hour  and  an  h:df,  along  a  bare  flippery 
rock  of  Pate,  or  in  the  bed  of  torrents,  or  over  large  maflfes  of  ice  and  fnow.  when  we 
obferved  feveral  huts  fcattered  in  a  fmall  plain.  From  their  firft  appca.-::.ice  we  con- 
cluded that  we  (hould  prefently  reach  them,  but  the  precipices  were  lb  fletp,  the  paths 
fo  rugged,  ind  thediflance  fo  much  greater  than  we  at  firlt  imagined,  that  it  employed 
us  above  an  hour  and  an  half. 

The  little  valley,  in  which  thefe  huts  are  fituatcd,  is  called  Wold-nacht  Alp,  contains 
a  fmall  quantity  of  underwood,  and  feeds  a  himdred  and  rhirty-threccovvs,  befidc  a  few 
fheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  peafants  employed  in  tending  the  cattle  ind  making 
cheefe,  ufually  arrive  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  remain  about  a  hundred  diys.  The 
owner  of  the  hut  in  which  we  dried  our  clothes,  makes  every  day  during  that  period 
two  cheefes  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  from  the  milk  of  eighteen  cows. 

Having  taken  fome  refrefliment,  and  recovered  our  fatigue,  we  continued  along  the 
valley  through  fome  groves  of  poplars  and  firs,  and  at  its  furtheft  extremity  came  to  a 
(ingle  cottage  feated  on  an  eminence,  the  firlt  houfe  on  this  fide  which  is  habitable  in 
winter.  A  little  further  we  had  a  profpeQ  of  the  town  and  environs  of  Altdorf;  the 
fertile  vale  of  Schackeren,  which,  though  a  very  deep  afcent,  yet  from  this  elevation 
feemed  a  level  plain  ;  the  lake  of  Uri,  which  looked  like  a  fmall  rivulet ;  and  the  didant 
mountains  reaching  beyond  the  St.  Gothard.  The  defcent,  through  rich  fields  and 
padures,  was  extremely  deep  and  tedious,  as  the  grafs  was  rendered  flippery  by  the 
rain,  and  we  did  not  arrive  at  Altdorf  till  feven  in  the  evening,  wet  and  exceedingly 
■fatigued,  but  much  pleafed  with  our  expedition.  This  paflfage  from  Engelberg  to  ivlt- 
dorf  is  edimated  at  feven  leagues.  A  cbaffiiir  may  perform  it  in  four  hours ;  a  traveller 
accudomed  to  mountains,  infix ;  and  a  pcrfgn  unufed  to  fuch  fatigue,  will  require ei^ht 
or  ten  hours. 


LETTER  XXVII.-r';%  of  Schoclknen.—Dtvirs  Bridr.e.-Valley  of  Urferen.—Valley 
and  Mountain  of  St.  GotharJ. — Sources  of  the  Tefino  and  Rcuft, 

St.  Gothard f  Aug.  9. 

SWITZERLAND  is  a  mod  delightful  country,  and  merits  the  particular  obferva- 

tion  of  the  traveller,  as  well  for  the  diverfity  of  the  governments,  as  for  the  wonderful 

beauties  of  nature  ;  but  the  impofitions  of  the  innkeepers,  and  the  didiculty  of  procuring 

horfes  •,  are  inevitable  taxes  for  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  its  delights.     Thefe  little  in- 

•  I  would  recommend  to  all  traTcliert  who  trave rfe  the  canton  of  Ur!  in  order  to  viTit  tlie  Alps,  either 
to  hire  hoifcs  at  L  ucern,  or  to  befprak  them  agaitill  their  arrival  at  Altdorf.  If  \Te  fortunately  had  not 
taken  the  'atter  precaution,  we  ftiouIU  have  found  no  lefadifiicBlty  in  procuring  hotfcHin  oSjthanin  17764 
notwithdanding  all  the  good  office*  of  our  landlord  at  the  Black  Lion,  who,  knowing  that  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  Letters  on  Switzerland,  was  extremely  anxiuut  to  wipe  away  certain  afperfiong  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning (<f  tliig  letter,  feem  to  glance  at  hit  native  town.  The  two  Mr.  Cliffords,  whom  we  met  at  Engel- 
berg, and  who,  to  ixir  great  fatisfa<!:\ion,  accump»tiicd  ut  in  our  tour  at  far  an  Geneva,  were  obliged  to  pur- 
fue  their  jcuimcy  on  foot,  not  being  able  to  procuie  m  re  than  one  Lurfe,  \'.hich  was  appropriated  to  tneir 

7  convenienclcs, 
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convenicncies,  however,  fhr  ild  be  borne  with  patience  and  good  humour;  nor  will  I 
trouble  you  with  any  fplenetic  complaints  of  thofe  unpleafant  circumftances  which  niufl 
occur  to  all  travellers. 

(Quitting  Altdorf,  wc  paffed  at  firfl  through  a  fertile  plain  of  pafture,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants were  employed  in  mowing  the  fecond  crop  of  hay,  and  in  about  nine  miles 
began  afcending.  The  road  winds  continually  along  the  fttep  fides  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  .  .i'fs  fomeiimes  appeared  feveral  hundred  yards  below  us;  here  rufliing  a 
confiderabl  >  \ay  through  a  foreft  of  pines,  there  falling  in  cafcailcs,  and  loling  itfclf  in 
Mie  valley.  We  crofled  it  feveral  times,  over  bridges  of  afingle  arch,  and  beheld  it 
tumbling  under  our  feet,  in  channels  which  it  had  forced  through  the  folid  rock  ;  in- 
numerable torrents  roaring  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  which  were  fometimes 
bare,  fometimes  finely  wooded,  with  here  and  there  fome  fantaftic  trees  clothing  the 
fides  of  the  precipice,  and  half  obfcuring  the  river.  The  darknefs  and  folitude  of  the 
forefts,  the  occafional  Iiv..!irief  d  variety  of  the  verdure,  immenfe  fragments  of  rock 
blended  with  enormous  maffes  Oi  ice ;  crags  of  an  altonifliing  height  pjled  upon  one 
another,  and  (hutting  in  the  vale  ; — fuch  are  the  fublime  and  magnificent  fcencs  with 
which  thfs  romantic  cour/ry  abounds. 

Near  Wafen  is  the  vaiiey  of  Meyen  ;  the  torrent  that  daOies  through  it,  and  falls 
into  the  Reufs,  forms  a  feries  ^f  grand  cataradts,  which  the  traveller  may  enjoy  by  ven- 
turing to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  fupporting  himfelf  againft  an  impending  pine 
that  overlooks  the  gulf. 

We  let  out  this  morning  early  from  Wafen,  a  fmall  village  where  we  pafied  the  night; 
and  continued  advancing  for  fome  way  up  a  rugged  afcent,  through  the  fame  wild  and 
beautiful  tra£l  of  country  which  I  have  juft  attempted  to  defcribe.  We  could  fcarcely 
walk  a  hundred  yards  without  crofling  feveral  torrents,  that  rolled  with  violence  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  This  being  one  of  the  great  paffes  into  Italy,  we  met  many 
pack-horfes  laden  with  merchandize  ;  and  as  the  road  in  particular  parts  is  very  narrow. 
It  required  fome  dexterity  in  uv;  horfes  to  pafs  one  another  without  jofHing.  Thefe 
roads,  impending  over  precipices,  cannot  fail  of  infpiring  terror  to  travellers,  who  are 
imaccuilomed  to  them  ;  more  particularly  as  the  mules  and  horfes  do  not  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  track,  bur  continue  crofling  from  the  fide  of  the  mountain  towards  the 
edge  of  an  abyfs,  then  turn  a"  nt  abruptly  j  thus  forming,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myl'elf, 
a  conitant  zig-zag. 

Thus  far  the  country  appeavet.'  *o  be  tolerably  well  peopled  ;  we  pafled  through  fe- 
veral villages  fituated  towards  he  bottom  and  lefs  narrow  part  of  the  valley  ;  the  fides 
of  the  mountains  were  occafionally  ftrewed  with  cottages,  covered  with  foretts,  or  en- 
riched with  pallures.  Still  continuing  to  afcend,  the  fcenery  beyond  Wafen  fuddenly 
changing^  became  more  wild  and  defert ;  there  were  no  tuces  of  trees,  except  here  and 
there  a  llubbed  pine  ;  the  rocks  were  bare,  craggy,  and  impending  ;  not  the  leaft  figti 
of  any  habitation,  and  fcarcely  a  blade  of  grafs  to  be  fe'ra.  We  then  came  to  a  bridge 
thrown  acrofs  a  deep  chafm  over  the  Reufs,  which  formed  a  confiderable  cataraft  dow.i 
the  fliagged  tides  of  the  mouni'i.i,  and  over  immenfe  fragments  of  rock  which  it  has 
undcnniiied  in  its  courfe.  This  bridge  is  called  l''etifcU-briick,  or  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
As  we  flood  upon  the  bridge  contemplating  the  fall  and  liitt  ning  to  the  roar  of  the  ca- 
taratf,  we  were  covered  with  a  fpray,  which  the  river  threw  up  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  are  fublime  fcenes  of  hon  i,  of  whirh  thofe  who  have  not  been  fpcdators  can 
form  no  lu-rfecl  idea :  they  defy  the  rcprei'entations  of  painting  or  poetry  *.  ^t 

Many  tiavtlkra  have  bci-ti  iilf,i]ni()iiitcd  <>n  >  lie /"<•/'  >  icw  o\  the  Pc.li'.;  !-ri'dpc.     It  ought  therefore  to 
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Not  far  from  this  dcfolate  landfcape  the  road  led  us  into  the  Urner-lochy  a  fubter- 
runeous  paflajje  cut  through  a  rock  of  granite  •,  which  opened  at  the  nppofite  entraur ,; 
into  the  fercne  and  cultivpffd  valley  of  Urfercn :  the  objects  that  prefented  thcmfcl/es 
'..  .e  a  village  backed  by  •>  ,n  luuiinrain,  and  a  wood  of  pines ;  peafants  at  work  in  the 
helds,  cattle  feeding  in  the  meadows,  and  the  river,  which  was  lately  all  foam  and  atjita- 
tion,  now  flow.' '  identl)  md  finoothly  ;  while  the  fun,  whi'h  '•  ■  .  heen  hidden  from 
us  in  the  iKvp  ;  byfs,  flione  in  its  full  fplendor.  In  general,  thci,; ...  a  regular  gradation 
from  extreme  wiUlnefs  to  high  cultivation  ;  but  here  the  tranfuion  was  abrupt,  and  the 
chanj^e  inftantaneoub :  it  was  like  the  hft'iig  up  of  a  curfain,  and  had  all  the  effcCk  of 
enchantment. 

In  this  valley  are  four  villages,  Ur.l'ren,  Ilopital,  Rcalp,  and  Zundorf;  forming  a 
fmall  republic  under  the  protedicm  of  Uri.  The  torritorv  of  th'S  little  commonwealth 
is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  »wo  in  breadth,  and  co-it  lins  thirteen  hundred  fouls. 
The  people  eled,  in  their  general  alTembly,  thdr  ralamnun  or  chief,  as  alfo  fome  other 
mac;i(lrat«:'s;  and  there  is  a  permanent  council  of  fifteen  members,  whoaflemblein  each 
of  the  different  dillric^s.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  great  privilegeo,  bui  are  not  abfolutely 
inJipendent :  for,  in  civil  caufcs,  an  appeal  lieb  from  their  courts  of  juflice  to  Alt- 
dorl,  and  in  crimiiial  proceedings,  two  deputies  from  the  govei"nment  of  Uri  are  pre- 
lent  at  the  trial,  and  deliver  to  the  judges  of  the  valley  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
Airdorf. 

Notwithftanding  the  confiderable  elevation  of  this  valley,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  air 
even  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  it  produces  excellent  pafturc.  The  only  wood  therein 
is  the  fmall  plantation  of  pines  above  the  village  of  Urferen,  which  is  preferved  with 
uncommon  care  and  reverence,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  underwood  and  llubbed  willows, 
that  feather  the  banks  of  the  Reufs.  In  the  adjacent  country  ihcre  are  feveral  mines  of 
crydal,  of  which  a  confiderable  quantity  is  exported.  The  language  of  the  nat.ves  is  a 
kind  of  provincial  Hi-rman,  but  almoU  every  perfon  fpeaks  Italian, 


i  s- 


a*  manjr  others  ut  .'? 

hihnldcr      ThiK  Kii 


;x)i'  «.)  J  and  ihat  it  Is  the  wild  anil  rriiijeftic  fcincry  th.it  adoniOitrs  and  fxihitlic 


tji  ^v.^^  dcftioyi'd  hy  the  Frciicli  in  i  j(y9,  and  the  torrent  was  pafled  by  Mai  lli,  1  Scwa- 
rof  and  the  Iliifliins,  »!.-n  'le  made  liitt  fairoiu  retreat. 

I>ih.i|><i  tlir  reader  wilt  not  he  difpltrafcd  to  eonttmplate  8u  A'arof'g  picture  of  thin  fubiime  fccnery,  in  his 
diTpalch  fo  the  Knipcmrnf  Kiiflia,  dated  Feldkirch,  Oct.  3,  ().  S. 

■'  Our  arn.y  ktt  the  frontiers  ol'  lialv  ttgictied  by  all  (he  iidiabitanls,  but  wi'.h  the  ^;Iory  of  having  h'be- 
fitrd  thr.t  coutitiy .  and  Iravrrfed  a  chj;!i  of  dreadful  irmuntaitn.  Here  St.  C^i(>l!i...d,  the  coioHu  ■  ut  .iioun- 
laliisi,  I'lirourdcd  !»y  tlond.t  impitjjnatcd  .vth  thunder,  pnf.-nts  itlit  t(i  onr  vnw  ;  there  the  Voj^rlbir^, 
Hirvir  ,  .(S  It  were  t"  tcliple  ti>e  forinvr  in  terrific  gr.indiur  !  All  danj;«r<,  all  obllaclL-.  are  lurmijunle!  ; 
ai  d.  nm'dll  die  combat  of  tlttncnts,  threncm)  cannxt  wiihlUnd  the  brave  army  whi«h  UiLlmly  apjeara  in 
this  1  f\  tfit.itre  ;  rv.  ry  wlurt  they  are  diiven  back.  Your  Imperial  M..j  lly's  troop*  jienc  rated  the  dark 
it)")un  ain  cavern  of  I'rier-en.  and  made  tl'.tmfelvi-ii  mnftirs  of  the  bridge  which  joins  two  rnonntains,  and 
j.illU  biar?  tht  name  of  Devil'i  bridge  Tho'ij^li  the  cirniy  dclltoyed  it,  the  proi^rift  of  the  vliloriou* 
troops  Wit  not  imj'idid  ;  b.*ards  were  tied  to^tlhir  with  tiic  officers  (carfii,  and  ai>>ng  that  bridge  they 
thirw  ihen'ltlves  trom  the  highell  precipices  into  ttimcnclous  .ibyfrc;,  ftU  in  vvii!i  the  cjiciiiy,  und  defeated 
iheni  wherever  ihry  ci>uld  reach  them.      It  now  rem  lined  for  our  iroops  to  tlimli  Mount  VVititer,  the  fiim- 


init  iT  which  i-  i.i.vcrcd    with  everlafting   fnow,   :.iid  wliofe  naked  tocks  furpafs  every  other  in  Itecpncf? 
I    I  ill,  thcv  were  ob!ij/ed  to  alccnd  thton^jh  cat.  rafti  rolling  down  with  dreadini  iinpctuu 


Alirotl  buried 

tiiy,  hurling  wiili  ;  ulidiLIc  lorec  hug?  frajfments  of  rock,  and  malTcs  of  fnow  and  clay,  by  wliich  numbeis 
ol  men  and  ho'ftb  wi;rc  iinptllc  1  down  ihc  jfapmg  cavtint,  wher.-  fome  found  thiirgravu,  and  others  tlcapcd 
with  ihr  grcatell  d.l&culty.  I:  iii  beyond  the  powers  cf  language  to  paint  this  awful  fpcCiacle  of  nature  in 
all  ;t»  hcrror*  " 

•  'I'hii  palFafie  wai  hollowed  In  1707.  by  Peter  Moretini,  a  native  of  \'al.Magi;i3,  at  the  expcnccof  the 
ifiha  Icints  in  the  valley  uf  liilcrtu.  It  11  uiue  feet  jn  breadth,  leu  iit  hdj^lit,  and  iwu  huudred  and 
twruty  m  length. 

The 
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The  valley  of  Urfercn  is  a  fmall  plain  f'urroundcd  by  high  mountain  ,  covered  with 
pafture  terminating  in  barren  rocks,  in  ni  ly  parts  cupped  with  fnuw.  Near  the 
inidillc  of  this  beautiful  plain  we  turned  to  the  lefr,  and  entered  the  vali'  v  of  St.  Gothard, 
filled  with  the  ruins  of  broken  mountains ;  the  Reuf  ,  a  mod  rapid  and  vehement  tor- 
rent, burfting  thiough  it  j  on  each  fide  immenfc  fhattcred  blocks  of  gram  e,  of  a  beauti- 
ful jjreyilh  colour  (and  of  which  the  fummits  of  thefe  Alf  •?  arec':.npof(,d,)confufedly 
pile:  together. 

'1  he  valley  of  St.  GothaiJ,  though  not  ib  wild  as  that  of  Schoeller.en,  is  yet  cxcced- 
fnt,ly  dreary.  It  does  not  contain  a  fiiigle  fhed,  or  produce  ^.  fingle  'rec;  uiid  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  are  barely  fprinku  J  witii  fiiorl  herbage.  The  exti  miiy  is  clofod 
by  the  ftill  ruder  aiu  mkcd  m-ks  of  the  Feudo,  fupportinj;  in  its  hollow  va(l  mafl'es  of 
fnow,  while  the  fuperb  vhc'if  he  Loc  udro  towers  above  thr;  adiace:;!  heights.  :■. 
about  two  leagues  froM  Ui  .re  -  place;  but  the  road,  confidering  therug<-  .'i'  '■* 


of  the  rocks  ,.    i  the  fte<  pr  'fs 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  ait'u 

We  are  now  lodged  at  a    ;. 
Capuchins  at  Milan,  who  receiv 
gionB.     One  <if  the  frian  is  ab 


fcent  is  not  incommodious  ;  it  is  from 


111, 


The 


il  paved  as  the  ftreetsof  J.oniioii. 

abited  by  iwo  Italian  i.iarsfrom  the  convent  of 
rangers  that  pafs  throujl  thefe  inhofpitable  re- 
o  that  I  am  in  poflcflion  of  li's  bed-ch;imber  :  it  is 
a  fnug  little  room,  where  a  nan  may  fleep  very  well  without  beiiig  an  ancliorito,  and 
which,  after  the  fatigues  of  our  journey,  I  enjoy  with  a  fatisf.icti'>'n  much  too  fenfible 
to  envy  the  luxury  of  a  palace.  Our  hofl  has  juft  fupplit  us  with  a  dinner,  confining 
of  delicious  trout,  with  which  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Locendro  abounds,  eggs  and 
milk,  together  with  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  ;  both  made  in  this  dreary  fpot. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  good  fire  ;  thi*  weather  being  fo  exceed- 
ingly coW,  that  I,  who  was  only  clad  in  a  thin  camlet  coat,  entered  the  houie  half  frozen. 
It  is  fmgular  to  find,  at  the  diflance  of  only  a  day's  journey,  fuch  a  difference  in  the  cli- 
mate :  the  air  is  ahfolutely  in  a  freezing  ftate ;  and  I  ju(t  now  pafled  by  a  boy  at  work, 
who  was  blowing  his  fingers  to  warm  them.  If  the  cold  is  fo  piercing  in  the  midft  of 
fummer,  how  intolerable  mud  it  prove  in  December  ?  The  fnow  begin,*  to  fall  the 
latter  end  of  September ;  and  the  lakes  about  this  fpot  are  frozen  during  eight  months 
in  the  year. 

I  am  juft  returned  from  vifiting  the  fources  of  the  Tefino  and  the  Reufs,  which  rife 
within  a  fhort  didance  of  each  ether.  The  Tefino  has  ihree  principal  fources  in  the 
chain  of  the  St.  Gothard.  The  fird  is  a  fpring  near  the  foot  of  the  Profa,  entirely  covered 
with  frozen  fnow,  or,  when  that  is  melted,  with  fallen  fragments  of  rock,  through 
which  it  trickles  in  nutnerous  currents,  that  unite  and  help  to  form  a  fmall  lake  ;  from 
this  piece  of  water  it  communicates  with  two  other  lakes,  and  iffues  in  a  more  confider- 
able  torrent. 

The  lake  of  La  Sella,  in  another  part  of  the  caftcrn  chain,  fupplies  the  fecond 
fouice  ;  the  third  is  furniflied  by  the  fiiows  of  Mount  Feudo.  Thtl'e  three  fources 
uniting  with  another  branch,  that  flows  from  the  I'urca  throup.h  the  valley  of  Bedreto, 
form  one  great  j<irrent,  which  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  fouth,  enters  the  lake  of  Lo- 
carno, and,  travcrfing  part  of  the  Milanef.',  fills  intu  thePo. 

The  lource  of  the  Reufs  is  the  li;ke  of  Locendro,  an  oblong  piece  of  water  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  dretching  between  the  mountains  of  Petina  and  Locendro, 
and  almod  entirely  fupplied  by  the  immenfe  glaciers  which  crown  the  fummit  of  the 
Locendro,  The  dream  ifluing  from  this  lake  rulhes  down  the  valley  of  St.  Gothard, 
and,  joining  in  the  vule  of  Urferen  the  two  branches  which  come  from  the  Furca  en  one 
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fide,  and  from  the  Grifon  mountains  on  the  other,  flows  towards  the  north  into  the  lake 
of  Lucem,  and  from  thence  throws  itfelf  into  the  Aar. 

Within  a  day's  journey  is  the  fourcc  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Grifons,  and  about  thedif- 
tance  of  three  leagues,  that  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Furca,  which  mountam  we  fliall  pafs  to- 
morrow. We  are  ft  ill  furrounded  by  high  rugged  rocks,  and  inacceflible  glaciers,  fo 
that  our  view  is  much  confined ;  though  I  walked  above  a  league  towards  Italy,  in 
hopes  of  enjoying  an  extenfive  profpeft  over  that  delightful  country,  yet  I  could  obferve 
nothing  but  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents. 

I  am  at  this  inftant  near  •  feven  thoufand  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea :  no  inconfiderable  height,  mod  certainly.  Neverthelefs,  if  I  give  credit  to  thofe 
who  aflert,  that  this  mountain  is  the  loftied  point  in  Europe,  I  (hould  raife  myfelf  in  idea 
above  twice  as  high ;  but  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  falfe 
calculations.  Mikeli,  who  meafured'the  principal  moumainsof  Switzerland,  but  who 
is  vory  inaccurate  in  his  calculations,  confiders  the  St.  Gothard  as  the  highell ;  and  he 
ollimutcs  its  elevation  above  the  fea  at  17,600  feet.  But,  fo  far  from  being  of  that 
b.eii;ht,  it  is  by  no  means  the  highoft  ground  of  Switzerland ;  and  there  is  probably  not 
one  tnountaiii  cither  in  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa  pf  that  altitude.  According  to  General 
PnfFer,  the  fummitof  the  St.  Gothard  rifes  above  the  fea  9,075  feet ;  an  elevation  con- 
fiderably  lels  than  that  of  .^tna  and  Teneriff,  and  ftill  more  inferior  to  feveral  moun« 
tains  in  the  great  chain  of  Alps,  to  which  we  are  bending  our  courfe.         ^ 

^  Auguji  1785. 

On  my  entrance  into  the  little  plain  in  which  the  friar's  houfe  is  fituated,  although 
the  air  was  exceedingly  keen,  I  did  not  experience  that  piercing  cold  which  I  felt  in 
1776  ;  but  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  fun  ihone  unclouded.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
houfe  the  friar  was  faying  mafs  to  an  audience  of  about  twenty  perfons,  many  of  whom 
come  from  the  neighbouring  Alps,  where  they  are  tending  cattle,  to  divine  fervice  on 
Sundays  and  feftivals.  At  the  conclufion  of  mafs,  the  friar,  whofe  name  is  Francis, 
immediately  recolle£l;ed«  and  received  me  with  great  fatisfadion.  He  is  well  known  to 
all  travellers  that  pafs  this  way,  having  already  inhabited  this  dreary  fpot  above  twenty 
years.  Since  my  lad  expedition,  he  has  confiderably  enlarged  his  houfe,  and  rendered 
it  extremely  commodious.  It  contains  at  prefent,  befides  feveral  fitting-rooms,  kitchens, 
and  an  apartment  for  the  family,  nine  fmall  but  neat  bed-chambers  appropriated  to 
travellers.  The  expence  of  this  addition  has  already  amounted  tO;^3oo,  part  of  which 
he  collected  in  various  didricts  of  Switzerland ;  an  equal  fum  is  required  to  dif- 
charge  the  prefent  debts,  and  to  make  the  further  neceflary  improvements,  which  he 
hopes  to  procure  by  another  colleftion. 

Friar  Francis  obligingly  accompanied  me  about  the  environs,  and  favoured  me  with 
the  following  particulars,  in  addition  to  my  former  account :  The  chain  of  mountains 
which  immediately  furrounds  this  place  takes  the  general  appellation  of  St.  Gothard, 
and  its  particular  parts  are  called  by  different  names ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Salla,  Profa,  and  Surecha,  to  the  call  ;  the  Feudo,  thePetina,  and  theLocendro,  to  the 
weft  ;  to  the  north,  the  Urfino  ;  and  to  the  fouth,  the  ridge  of  naked  and  piked  rocks 
of  the  VaUMaggia.  Of  thefe  the  Feudo  is  the  mod  elevated  :  its  higheft  point  rifes 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  plain  in  which  ftands  the  fiiar's  houfe,  and  require* 

*  Acmrding  to  M.  dc  SaufTurc,  the  fpot  upon  which  the  houfe  oUhc  Capuchin  friars  is  built,  i»  1^61 
French  toifcs  above  the  fea. 
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three  hours  to  reach  it.  There  are  fix  paftures  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  on  which, 
are  fed  two  hundred  cowsj^  a  hundred  and  fifty  goats,  and  thirty  horfes. 

On  examining  at  mid-day  Reaumur's  thermometer,  placed  in  the  (hade  in  a  northern 
afpe£l,  I  was  much  furprifed  to  find  that  the  mercury  ftood  at  6^  above  freezing  point,, 
or  46  of  Fahrenheit,  although  the  northern  wind  was  exceedingly  keen,  and,  if  I 
had  judged  from  my  own  feelings,  I  (hould  have  concluded  that  the  air  was  in  a  freez- 
ing ftate.  ^ 

About  four  years  ago  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  fent  to  the  friar  feveral  barometers,  ther- 
momerers,  and  other  meteorological  inflruments,  which  enabled  him  to  note  the  vari- 
ations of  the  atmolphere,  and  to  form  a  feries  of  obfervations.  In  the  moft  extreme- 
cold  he  ever  experienced  in  thefe  parts,  the  mercury  in  Reamur's  thermometer  fell  to. 
19  degrees  bolow  freezing  point,  or — 10  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  1784.  Greateft  heat  on  the  i -zth  of  September,  it  ftood  at  13,  or  6i\  ofFahren- 
heit,     Oreateft  cold  at — 17,  or  8  i^  of  Fahrenheit. 

M.  de  Luc's  barometer  never  rofe  higher  thaa  -  22'     3'    1" 

or  fell  lower  than  -  -     '  -  20      9      9       ' 

It  appeared  from  obfervations  made  in  1784,  that  the  average  ftate  of  the  thermo* 
meter  and  barometer  was  as  follows  :' 


TlitrmoiiKtt'r. 

Nine  in  the  )         ^^  Reamur,  or  28  of  Fahrenheit 

morning,  3 
Midday      —  c 
Nine  in  the  \ 

afternoon,  j 


■—        or  32  — 

-3  lines,  —    or  29r        ~" 


21 


21 


Barometer 
9' 

9 


21 


In  the  fair.e  year  it  fnowetl  during  fome  part  of  1 18  days  ;  rained  78  ;  cloudy  293  j 
tempeft,  with  hail,  1 2 ;  thunder  and  lightning^  22  j  rainbow  4,  Halos  round  the  fun  2» 
and  round  the  moon  2.    Serene  days  87. 


LE  TTER  X'LmW.—PaJage  and  Glacier  of  the  Fur ca.— Source  of  the  Rhone. 

^  Manner  intheVallais,  Jug.  I  Jf  lyyG^ 

I  ARRIVED  here  late  yefterday  evening,,  and  fo  fatigued  that  I  was  incapable  of 
writing,  but  I  am  this  morning  refrethed  with  a  comfortable  fleep,  and  in  fpirits  to  con- 
tinue my  journal.  I  took  leave  of  our  hoft  at  St.  Gothard,  and  walked  alone,  for  about 
two  leagaes,  do<vn  the  valky.  I  frequently  quit  my  party,  and  either  go  on  before,  or 
loiter  behind,  that  I  may  enjoy  uninterrupted,  and  with  a  fort  of  melancholy  pleaiure^ 
thefe  fubiime  exhibitions  of  Nature  in  her  moft  a«vful  and  tremendous  fonns.  I  entered 
the  valley  of  Urferen  at  Hopital,  and  was  again  ftruck  with  the  ftrong  contraft  betweea 
that  cultivated  vale  and  the  deiblate  country  I  had  juft  quitted.  At  the  fame  time  I  en- 
joyed a  moft  fubiime  view  of  the  high  chain  that  enclofes  the  vale  of  Urferen,  and  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  towering  rocks  which  ftand  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,,one  o£" 
them  fupporting  on  its  rugged  top  a  glacier,,  from,  which  the  Rhine  takes  its  rife  We 
palTed  through  the  fmall  village  of  Zundorf,  and  ftopped  at  Realp,  to  procure  fome  re- 
frelhment,  and  bait  our  horles.  From  thence  we  foon  reached  the  extremity  of  the- 
valley  of  Urferen  ;  where  we  began  afcending  a  path  fo  narrow,  fteep^  and  rugged,  that 
I  fufpcde J  we  had  miffed  our  way,  ^  it  feerued  airaofl  ira^dicable  for  horfu'S ;.  upoiit 
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their  arrival  however  I  mounted,  being  fatigued  with  my  walk  from  St.  Gothard  to 
Realp.  It  was  a  fmgle  path,  up  a  fteep  mountain,  where  a  horFe,  with  fome  dexterity, 
could  juft  put  one  leg  before  the  other :  this  path  fometimes  lay  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  very  craggy  and  ftony ;  where,  if  my  Heed  had  happened  to  ftumble,  we 
muft  both  inevitably  have  perifhed.  But  as  I  knew  he  was  no  more  inclined  than  my* 
felf  to  roll  down  the  precipice,  I  flung  the  bridle  upon  his  mane,  and  entrufted  niyfelf 
to  his  direction.  Nor  had  I  any  reafon  to  repent  of  my  confidence ;  for,  in  the  bad 
and  dangerous  parts,  he  never  once  tripped  ;  where  it  was  finoother  and  fafer,  indeed, 
he  knew  he  had  a  licence  to  be  more  carelcfs. 

We  came  at  length  to  a  torrent,  through  which  we  drove  our  horfeswith  fome  didi- 
cu!ty,and  crofled  it  by  means  of  a  plank  ;  a  little  farther  we  arrived  at  another,  deeper  and 
more  violent,  over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  nor  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  track  on 
the  other  fide ;  it  was  a  confiderable  diftance  from  any  habitation,  and  our  guide  unac- 
quainted with  the  road.  After  fome  obfervation  we  difcovered  that  the  mountain  had 
lately  fallen  down,  and  overwhelmed  the  path,  leaving  only  a  very  faint  naiTow  track 
on  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  along  which  my  companions  fcrainbled  upon  their  hands 
and  knees.  "While  I  was  eroding  the  torrent  on  horfeback,  I  heard  a  fcream,  and, 
turning  round,  faw  one  of  our  fervants  fcized  with  a  panic  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  vehemently  exclaiming,  that  he  could  neither  get  forwards  or  back- 
wards. Nevenhelefs,  with  fome  aflidance,  he.pafled  over,  declaring,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  take  care  never  to  put  himfelf  again  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  We  now  re- 
gained a  kind  of  path,  but  fo  extremely  deep  that  we  prudently  difmounted,  and  fi)ilVred 
the  horfes  to  make  their  own  way.  With  much  difficulty,  and,  after  eroding  feveral 
large  ilrifts  of  ice  and  fnow,  the  torrents  at  the  fame  time  rumbling  under  our  feet,  we 
reached,  by  a  very  deep  afcent,  the  funmiit  of  the  Furca.  A  number  of  rugged  and 
forked  rocks  piled  one  above  another  have  occafioned,  it  is  faid,  this  chain  to  be  called 
the  Furca.  The  country  immediately  around  was  as  dreary  and  dcfolate  as  the  valley 
of  Schocllenen ;  all  vegetation  feemed  to  have  ceafed  ;  lower  down,  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  herbage  and  fweet-fccnted  flowers  ;  near  us,  but  higher  on  the  left, 
between  the  Blaueberg  and  the  Lungrietz,  lay  a  large  body  of  ice,  from  which  iflued  a 
torrent  *,  probably  one  of  the  firll  fources  of  the  Rhone.  In  a  word,  the  majellic  ob- 
jed?  that  prefented  themfelves  to  our  view,  formed  a  moft  aftonifliing  and  fublimc 
fcene. 

From  hence  we  defcended  broken  rocko  r^ggy  precipices  for  a  confiderable  way. 

By  this  time  I  was  fo  much  fatigued,  that  I  wis  glad  to  fit  down  and  take  fome  refreln- 
inent,  confifting  of  brt-ad,  cheefe,  and  hard  eggs,  the  only  provifion  we  could  procure 
at  Realp.  We  w^re  featcd  by  a  (Iream  of  clear  wafer  ripling  down  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain fo  exceedingly  deep,  that  our  humble  repall  wi>uld  have  rolled  away  if  it  had  not 
been  fupported.  In  full  view  before  us  was  the  glacier  of  the  Furca  ;  an  immenfe  valley 
of  ice,  extending  at  leaft  three  miles  in  length  and  near  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the 
Gh'fcherberg  and  the  Siizherg,  rocks  more  lhaggf>d,  if  poUible,  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bourinj;  mountains:  it  ilretcht-s  from  their  feet,  lills  up  the  intervening  chafm,  and 
reaches  almoil  to  their  fummits.  'I'ne  rays  of  the  fun  caufed  it  to  gliften  like  chryftal, 
while  the  blue  tints  rc-fleited  on  the  furfate  appeared  inexpreflibly  beautiful.  The  ice 
feemed  to  break  in  ieveral  parts,  as  we  heard  fome  loud  and  deep  cracks ;  the  torrent 

*  I  was  iiifDrmcd  t>y  a  fiinrof  Rialp,  who  travel)  much  in  ihcfr  partii,  thai  this  totrrnt,  which  in  turbid 
ill  fumnur,  ii  in  winter  ax  t-atil)>arent  asthr  clearcft  fpring  ;  and  that  when  the  accninulatiun  of  tlic  fnovr 
pre^ciit<>  it  fri>m  flouin^r  mulir  'he  ^Inci-.r  of  the  hurca,  ii  then  fuiaii  a  lake,  runt  uvcr  ihc  Hit,  and  rufhrt 
tu  t(ir  Valbit  witli  tor  vvjurt  it  rccttvci  lu  ill  cciutfc. 
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of  the  Rhone  at  the  fame  time  roaring  beneath.  That  river  is  phiefly  formed  by  this 
glacier :  the  fmall  torrent,  which  burfts  from  the  body  of  ice  between  the  Blaueberg 
and  the  Lungnetz,  being  joined  by  feveral  dreams,  lofes  itfelf  under  the  vaft  arch  of  ice . 
that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  ilTues  confiderably  augmented,  and  is  the  great 
and  principal  fource  from  whence  the  Rhone  takes  its  rife.  The  range  of  mountains 
on  which  we  were  fitting  was  overfpread  with  underwood  and  herbage,  and  fome  cattle 
were  feeding  along  the  heights :  a  fine  contraft  to  the  fterility  of  the  oppofite  chain, 
which  appeared  for  fome  extent  nothing  but  bare  rock,  except  where  it  was  covered 
with  ice  and  frozen  fnow. 

Having  finiflied  our  banquet,  and  repofed  ourfelves  for  a  (hort  time,  in  contemplation 
of  the  fcone,  we  defcended  to  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  where  we  admired  the  Rhone 
brealdng  forth  with  violence  from  the  bed  of  ice,  near  the  huge  fragments  of  a  fallen 
rock.    We  now  followed  the  courfe  of  that  river,  and  proceeded  down  a  mountain  fo 
fteep,  that  feveral  parts  of  the  road  winding  along  its  fides  were  frequently  parallel  to 
each  other.    The  fcenery  of  the  valley,  which  we  now  entered,  was  of  the  fame  nature 
as  that  of  Schoellenen ;  the  Rhone  foaming  vy^ith  amazing  rapidity,  and  falling  in  a  con- 
tinual catara£t  at  the  foot  of  irregular  and  immeafurable  Alps.     We  travelled  through 
this  valley  above  two  leagues,  perpetually  afcending  or  defcending  the  rugged  fides  of 
rocks ;  one  moment  clofe  to  the  river,  and  the  next  fome  hundred  yards  above  it. 
At  firft,  the  rocks  were  either  bare,  or  ftudded  with  a  few  ftraggling  pines,  but  as  we 
advanced,  became  more  and  more  clothed  with  wood  and  verdure  ;  ftill,  however,  we 
obferved  no  traces  of  any  habitation,  and  we  had  now  meafured  at  lead  fifteen  miles 
from  the  valley  of  Urferen,  without  feeing  a  fingle  dwelling.    I  was  here  fo  (truck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  foreds  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  pallure,  that  I  could  not  avoid  ex- 
preffing  my  aftoniftiment,  on  obfervingno  appearance  of  any  habitation  in  thefe  delight- 
ful fpots. .  I  had  fcarcely  made  the  remark,  when  four  or  five  cottages,  fituated  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhone  upon  a  beautiful  declivity,  announced  our  approach  to  the  Val- 
lais.    Not  long  afterwards  we  unexpectedly  came  to  an  opening,  which  commanded 
an  extenfive  view  of  that  fertile  vale,  containing  feveral  fcattered  villages.     In  this  very 
fpot,  a  peafant  of  tafte  has  built  his  cottage.   Here  we  quitted  the  rugged  track,  and  de- 
fcended into  the  Vallais. 

We  had  propofed  pafling  the  night  at  Obcrwald,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  but, 
upon  enquiry,  found  no  refrefliment.  The  matter  of  a  little  hovel,  which  was  called 
an  inn,  pointed  to  a  large  cheefe,  and  told  us  that  was  all  his  provifion  :  it  was  his  bread, 
his  fifli,  and  his  meat.  As  there  was  no  better  accommodation  at  Obergedlen,  we 
continued  our  route  to  Munfter,  where  we  did  not  arrive  till  late  ;  here  we  found  an 
exccllerit  inn  for  this  country,  which  afforded  good  bread,  and  even  fome  meat ;  but, 
what  was  far  more  comfortable  to  me,  a  quiet  room  and  a  clean  bed. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXIX.— Ma«n/  GrimfeL— Source  of  the  Aar.— Of  the  Chamcis. 

Spital  upon  the  Grin  felt  ■^ttguji  i\. 
THE  Vallaifans  are  remarkably  attached  to  their  liberty.  On  quitting  Munfter  this 
morning  we  joined  company  with  a  peafant,  with  whom  we  had  a  long  converfntion. 
He  demanded  our  opinion  of  the  country  ;  and,  pointing  to  the  mountains,  exclaimed, 
♦*  Behold  our  walls  and  bulwarks  ;  Conftantinople  is  not  fo  flrongly  fortified.*'  This 
upper  part  of  the  Vallais,  I  (hould  imagine,  is  uoi  much  frequented  by  travellers,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  curiofity  of  the  people,  who  all  came  out  to  gaze  upon  us  ;  and,  on 
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tJifcovering  that  wc  were  Englifhmcn,  they  obferved  us  with  greater  attention.  But 
what  furprized  us  was,  that  the  peafant  above-mentioned  inquired  concerning  the  (late 
of  cur  war  with  the  Americans. 

After  returning  about  a  league  through  the  fame  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country 
which  we  travcricd  yedcrday,  we  left  the  plain,  and  afcended  the  Grimrd ;  one  of 
thole  Alps  which  feparatc  the  Vallais  from  the  canton  of  Bern.  We  employed  four 
hours  in  climbing  a  Iteep  and  craggy  road  to  the  fummit,  and  (hould  have  confldcrcd 
«he  attempt  as  fcarccly  pradicabic,  had  we  not  been  encouraged  by  the  experience  of 
yefterday.  We  crofll-d  the  feveral  (hades  of  vegetation :  in  the  valley,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain,  corn  and  rich  meadows.;  then  forefts  of  larch  and  pine;  next, 
Ihort  grafs,  together  with  feveral  fpccies  of  herbs,  that  alTord  exquifite  padure  to  the  cat- 
tle ;  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  various  tribes  of  molTes  and  lichens  ;  then  bare  rock  and  fnow. 
It  would  be  curious  to  condrucl,  or  at  lead  to  imagine,  a  fcalc  of  vegetation,  according 
to  the  idea  of  a  French  writer;  who  a(rcrts,  that  excelfive  cold  and  excelfive  heat  are 
equally  pernicious.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  barren,  and  produce  no  plants ; 
and  at  certain  heights  nothing  but  molTes  and  lichens  will  vegetate :  the  fame  occurs  in 
climates  where  the  heat  is  intolerable  ;  as  po  other  vegetable  produftions  are  obferved  in 
the  burning  fands  of  Africa.  The  lichens  and  molfes  then,  which  fupport  the  cold 
better  than  other  plants,  would  form  the  (irfl  degree  of  a  fcale  adjuded  to  determine 
how  far  vegetation  accords  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphcre.  The  fame  families 
of  plants,  as  they  bear  alfo  the  heat  much  better  than  any  other,  would  occupy  the 
lad  degree  in  the  fcale.  Thus,  according  to  this  fanciful  fcate,  the  two  extremes  touch 
■each  other  furprifingly. 

From  the  top  of  the  Grimfel  we  defcended  about  two  miles,  and  arrived  at  a  fmall 
plain  or  hollow  in  the  midft  of  the  mountains ;  containing  one  folitary  hovel,  from 
which  I  am  now  writing  to  you.  Notwithdanding  its  wretched  appearance,  we  found 
in  this  del'ert  fpot  all  the  accommodations  we  could  wi(h  for,  except  beds,  and  thefe  are 
the  lefs  ncccfTary,  after  our  found  flecp  lad  night.  Not  to  mention  excellent  cheefe, 
butter,  and  mi!k  (our  ordinary  fare),  we  obtained  fome  good  wine,  a  fmall  portion  of 
kid,  and  a  boiled  marmot  *,  which  we  have  juft  devoured ;  although  at  another  time 
we  fljould  have  revolted  at  the  very  idea.  The  landlord  is  dationed  in  this  forlorn  re- 
gion by  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  refides  in  it  about  nine  months;  he  ufually  arrives 
here  on  the  fird  of  March,  and  retires  in  the  beginning  of  December.  When  he  quits 
the  place,  he  leaves  a  certain  quantity  of  cheefe,  hard  bread,  falted  provifion,  and  fuel, 
in  cafe  any  unfortunate  wanderer  fliould  happen  to  come  this  way  in  winter;  and  we 
obferved  long  poles  fixed  on  both  fides  of  the  track  at  fmall  diltances  from  each  other, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  path  to  travellers,  who  may  chance  to  pafs  this  moiintaia 
after  the  fnow  has  begun  to  fall.  The  road  is  feldom  open  for  horfes  before  the  fird 
of  June.  Near  the  houfe,  upon  the  top  of  a  fmall  rock,  our  hod  has  contrived  a  kind 
of  little  garden,  by  bringing  fotne  earth  from  the  neighbouring  padurcs:  this  fmall 
piece  of  gro  ind  fupplics  him  tolerably  well  with  turnips  and  cabbages ;  although,  on 
account  of  the  htiglu  of  the  circumjacent  mountains,  it  does  not  long  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  fun. 

Numerous  herds  of  goats  are  kept,  during  the  fummer  months,  upon  thefe  moun- 
tains :  they  are  let  out  evtry  niorniiig  to  feed,  and  return  every  evening  before  fun-fet, 
to  be  milked  and  hoDfod.    It  wa^  a  plL-afing  fight  to  obferve  them  marching  homeward 


See  au  account  of  tlie  marmot,  in  Letter  Ixs. 
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m  the  fame  herd,  and  following  each  other  down  the  broken  precipices,  and  along  the 
rugged  fides  of  the  rocks. 

This  hovel,  befides  the  ftorehoiifes  for  cheefe,  contains  only  a  fmall  kitchen,  a  bed- 
chamber appropriated  to  the  family,  and  a  room,  in  which  we  arc  now  fitting.  We 
occupy  nearly  one  fide  :  the  other  is  taken  up  by  our  fervants,  the  hndlord  and  his 
wife  and  half  a  dozen  honed  labourers :  the  latter  are  partaking  of  their  homtly  fup- 
per,  with  all  the  relifli  of  well-earned  hunger,  and  are  enjoying  a  Ihori  refpite  from  their 
toil,  with  that  noify  mirth  which  chara£terifes  this  clais  of  people. 

The  fources  of  the  Aar  are  in  thefe  mountains.  Near  our  hovel  are  three  lakes  that 
fupply  that  river,  which  rolls  down  in  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the*  neighbouring  gla- 
ciers. While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  walked  by  the  fide  of  the  Aar,  fearching  for 
cryftals,  which  are  very  common  in  thefe  parts :  we  found  pieces  of  divers  colours, 
white,  black,  yellow,  and  green.  Thefe  mountains  certainly  abound  alfo  in  rich  veins 
of  gold,  and  other  metals ;  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  gold-dufl  being  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Aar*,  and  in  the  various  torrents.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
interefts  of  Switzerland  nor  more  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  than  to  have 
thefe  mines  of  gold  or  filver  traced  and  opened.  A  fudden  overflow  of  riches  would 
efFe£lually  change  and  corrupt  their  manners:  it  is  an  incontedable  truth,  that  the  real 
power  of  a  country,  not  ambitious  of  conqued,  is  derived  lefs  from  the  wealth  than  from 
the  induftry  of  its  fubjeds ;  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  con- 
fiding in  contentment. 

What  a  chaos  of  mountains  are  here  heaped  upon  one  another !  a  dreary,  defolate 
but  fublime  appearance :  it  looks  like  the  ruins  and  wreck  o£  a  world. 

On  the  Grimfely  Aug.  39, 1786. 

You  will  recoUefl  that,  in  1776 1,  I  defcribed  thepaflageof  the  Furca  as  extremely 
difficult  and  attended  with  fome  danger.  But  that  was  my  fird  e0ay  over  the  lefs  fre- 
quented alps.  How  different  are  our  fenfations  at  different  intervals !  To-day,  on 
meafuring  the  fame  ground,  though  I  did  not  find  the  road  ^^fmooth  as  a  bowling-green^ 
I  yet  never  once  difmounted,  but  rode  with  my  Letters  on  Switzerland  in  my  hand  oc- 
cafionally  making  notes  and  obfervations :  it  mud,  however,  be  confeded,  that  in  many 
pans,  where  a  faint  path  along  the  crags  and  impending  precipices  was  fcarcely  obvious, 
my  fituation  was  not  very  favourable  for  accurate  compofition. 

From  the  top  of  the  Furca,  indead  of  immediately  defcending  and  purfuing  the  fame 
road  which  I  followed  in  1776,  we  fent  our  horfes  forwards,  andafcended  the  Galleberg 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  the  Furca :  from  thence  we  looked  down  uppn  the 
Vallais  and  the  Rhone  dowing  through  it,  as  upon  a  fmall  field  watered  by  a  rill ;  above 
and  around,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  obfenred  numberlefs  pointed  alps, 
and  particularly  that  dupendous  chain  called  the  Aar-Gletchers,  which  comprizes,  among 
many  others,  the  Finder-aar-horn,  the  Wetter-horn,  the  Jung-frauhorn,  and  the 
Schreck-horn. 

The  upper  part  of  this  glacier  of  the  Furca  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  thefnow  is  of  a  more  virgin  white;  the  pyramids  of  ice  more  bold,  and  the 
blue  tints  more  lively  and  animated.  Having  enjoyed,  in  different  direftions,  this  icy 
fcene,  we  defcended  near  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  refreftied  ourfelves  with  fome 
water  from  two  tranfparent  fprings  called  Augh/iweitcbt-brunnen,  that  burft  from  the 

•  It  li«8  been  fuggefted  to  me,  that  no  gol4-du(l  is  found  in  th«  Aar,  until  it  has  received  the  Reichen. 
bach. 

\  Sec  the  preceding  Letter. 
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fides  of. the  rock,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other.  We  then  went  down  a  very 
fleep  dcfcent,  till  we  joined  the  track  which  I  purfued  in  i  -76.  I  recollecled  with  a 
pleailng  fatisfatlion,  the  torrent  near  which  we  took  on  that  occafion  our  humble  repall, 
and  came  to  the  Rhone  about  half  a  mile  below  the  fpot  where  it  burfls  in  two  ftreams, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  placior.  In  order  to  have  a  nearer  view,  we  crofled  the  two 
ftreams,  which,  though  fcarcely  three  feet  in  depth,  ruflied  with  fuch  violence,  as  al- 
innfl  to  overturn  the  guide  who  conveyed  me  on  his  fhoulders.  Having  admired  the 
arch  of  ice,  and  p;iid  our  obeifance  to  the  majeflic  habitation  of  the  Kiver-God,  we 
walked  at  the  footpf  the  Statzberg,  and  noticed  feveral  lively  fprings  iffuing  from  the 
ground,  which  the  inhabitants  call  cold-iuaters^  and  a  livtle  further  three  wnrm  fources  *. 
Thefe  fources,  unitimj  with  feveral  cold  fprings,  fal'  tvithin  a  few  paces  of  their  rife,  into 
the  great  torrent  that  flows  from  the  glacier,  and  are  ufually  confidered  as  the  true  fources 
of  the  Rhone.  That  honour  is  appropriated  to  thefe  little  rills,  becaufe,  being  of  an  equal 
tempera-  ture  in  all  feafons  of  the  year»  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  like  the  cold  waters^ 
to  the  melted  fnow  and  ice,  and  are  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  It  appears, 
however,  extremely  inconfiftent  to  dignify  thefe  little  ftr'^ams  with  the  excluJive  title 
of  the  fources  of  the  Rhone ;  for  that  river  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  and  greatnefsv 
to  the  perpetual  and  inexhaullible  fupplies  from  the  furrounding  glaciers. 

We  bad  now  employed  above  nine  hours  in  this  expedition,  and  fhould  have  conti- 
nued much  longer  amid  thefe  majeftic  fcenes,  had  not  the  declining  fun  reminded  us 
of  approaching  night.  Being  fUll  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  any  habitation,  we 
continued  our  route,  and  began  afcending  the  Grimfel,  near  the  warm  fources.  The 
track,  though  extremely  fteep,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  was  not  dangerous,  becaufe' 
the  rocks  were  thickly  covered  with  fmall  (hrubs,  herbage,  and  mofles. 

After  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  tedious  aflfent,  we  attained  the  fummit  of  the  Grimfel. 
and  defcending  a  rugged  ridge  of  granite  rocks,  looked  down  upon  a  lake,  from  which 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sauflure  for  correAing  a  tnfling  error  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  in  which  I 
nhfenrcd  that  the  ircrciirjr  in  Rtaiimur't  thermnmrter  Hood  at  10  above  freezing  poiut,  or  5$  of  Fahren- 
heit :  but  that  ingenioiii  naturalifl,  on  plunging  the  thermometer  into  one  of  thefe  /ourccs  found  the  mercury 
ftanj  at  14}  or6|.  7   of  Fahienheit. 

The  experiments  w  I  ich  SaufTure  mndein  nnaljfing  the  water*,  (hail  beinfertcd  in  his  own  word*:    '"'"'• 

"  I, a  hauieur  de  cettr  fource  <  (^    d'aprcs  nies  obfervationt  du  barometre,  de  goo  toifeo  au-defTus  de  la 

^TeJitelrannee.     Or,  il  ell  fi  exiiaordinaric  dc  troiivcr  line  fource  chatidc  a  une  tell  ('icvation,  et  de  la  trou- 

\er  au  milieu  dt*  glaccii,  an'il  ^toit  interrfTant  de  rechcrcher  fa  nature,  et  dc  voir  fi  cettc  reclicrche  ne  dou> 

iitroit  point  d'iud'cation  fur  la    laiifcdc  fa  cli.^lcui. 

••  I.  ai5  ce  deffein,  j'y  porlai,  en  17^3,  qiiilqnes  rhfWh,  avec  di-  petit*  verre«,  que  je  iavai  dans  I'eau 
meme  de  la  fource,  et  j'cn  fis  I'cpreuve  I'ur  les  lieux  I. a  folution  de  foude  ne  la  trouble  en  aiicuue  maniere, 
non  plus  que  I'acido  du  fiicre,  phiJnomene  bien  rare,  et  qui  pnuive  que  ce*  eaux  ne  contiennent  aiicun  fel  k 
hafe  tcrreufe.  Maiii  la  folution  de  terre  pefante  dans  I'acide  marin,  on  le  muriate  dc  baryte,  la  trouble  ua 
ptu  ;  ce  qiu'  indique  la  pr(  fence  de  I'acide  vitriolique ;  ct  comme  d'un  autre  c6ie,  cettc  eau  ne  change  null 
lement  lc>i  couleurs  ve^italei,  et  qn'ainfi  I'acide  ne  paroKfuIt  point  4frelibre,  il  eft  vraifemblable  qu'd  ycfl 
rombin6  avec  un  alkali,  et  qu'aii.li  c'rA  du  ftl  dc  ^iauhrr  011  de  fulfate  de  foude  que  ce«  eaux  contiennent, 
Eiiiin  la  diflulutiun  d^argcni  dans  I'acidr  nitreux,  la  trouble  fur  le  champ,  et  apr^s  nnc  demi  licure  de  repos, 
lu  liqueur  fe  fepare  en  deux  parties;  cellc  dc  dcffun,  q'li  forme  les  \  du  verre,  ell  grife  et  opaque,  tandis 
que  cclle  du  fond  paioit  d'un  roupe  tranfparcnt.  11  fuit  de  la  tiue  ces  eaux  contiennent  du  foufre,  mais 
jilutAt  fvus  la  forme  dc  vapeur,  que  diffou*  par  une  terre,  puifqiie  I'acide  nitreux  libre  n'y  occafionne  niprrf. 
tipiti    iiichangemetit  de  couleur. 

"  En  la  favuurant  avec  attention,  j'y  reconnut  un  gout  legcrement  fulfureux,  et  men  domeftique,  qui 
ii'etoit  point  pr^venu,  le  reconnut  c^alement.  II  eft  done  vraifemblable,  que  cettc  eau,  vraimcnt  ther- 
niale,  doit,  comme  les  autre*,  fa  chaleur  a  quclqu'ama*  de  pyrite*  qui  fe  rechauffent  en  fe  dc'rompofint 
Knteincnt  dans  le  fein  del  montagncs.  Les  tremblements  de  tene,  fi  frequents  dan*  Ic  canton  d'Uii  fur 
Its  frontiCrcs  diiquel  ccs  fourcca  font  lituces,  lendent  plus  pr<)b-;ble  encore  I'txiftrnre  dece  foyer." 

Saujfurtf  Voy^gtsdans  It:  .iipe:,  torn  iii  /.  .j8j.  «!t|, 
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iflTucs  a  ftream  that  falls  into  the  Rhone.  A  little  further  we  paflTed  feveral  fmall  rills 
and  dark  lakes  which  fupply  the  Aar ;  in  lefs  than  an  hour  entered  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Vallais,  and  reached  the  place  of  our  deflination,  the  fame  hovel  on  the  Grim- 
fel,  where  I  palTed  the  night  on  my  former  expedition.  We  arrived  there  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  after  a  journey  which  employed  us  more  than  twelve  hours.  I  was  much 
ftruck  with  the  view  of  the  lake  near  the  Inn :  it  is  of  a  dark  appearance,  and  its  name 
is  as  melancholy  as  its  afped  :  it  is  called  the  '*  Lake  of  the  Dead"  becaufe  the  dead 
bodies  of  thofe  who  periih  in  traverfing  thefe  unhofpitable  regions,'  are  ufually  thrown 
into  it  •. 

No  fituation  can  exceed  thefolitary  horror  of  the  fcenery  on  the  top  of  the  Grimfel, 
Its  appearance  refembled  the  infide  of  a  mine,  and  feemed  as  if  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
had  been  violently  rent  afunder ;  reminding  me  of  that  fublime  dcfcription  in  thciEncis, 
when  the  infide  of  Cacus's  cave  is  inflantaneoufly  laid  open  by  the  arm  of  Hercules. 

..  Atfpttuu  ti  Caci  dettBa  apparmt  ingem  -^         ,  ,      , 

Regta,  tt  umhrofm penitHi  patutre  cavtrng .  i> 

^       ,      .       ^         ,  A^o/i  fttui  ae  Ji  qua  ptnilut  vi  terra  ilrhifctnt 

Infcrnat  refertt  fcdes,  etrrgna  recluJal  '  ''    . 

'    '      '■  '   '  Pallida,  Dilt  invifa ;  fuj>erq\  immane  barathrum  .    ;   •  ■  '    { 

'    Ceruatur,  trepidenlqut  immiffo  lumine  maiut  f. 

On  entering  the  hovel  I  immediately  recognized  the  fame  landlord,  who  was  (lationed 
here  in  1 776,  to  whom,  at  that  time,  I  never  expefted  to  owe  a  fecond  reception  in  fo 
forlorn  a  fpot.  While  fupper  was  preparing,  a  peafant  and  our  guide,  forgetful  of 
his  great  fatigue,  fuddenly  ftarted  up  at  the  found  of  their  favourite  air,  the  Retiz  des 
vachest  played  upon  a  rebec  by  a  (hepherd,  and  danced  feveral  allemandes,  perfedly  in 
time,  and  not  without  grace ;  a  pidlurefque  group  of  fped:ators  looking  on  and  ap- 
plauding. 

Auguftio. 
This  morning  we  made  a  ftiort  excurfion  to  the  fource  of  the  Aar,  which  takes  its  rife 
In  neighbouring  glaciers.  In  lefs  than  half  an  hour  we  entered  a  fmall  plain,  (kirted 
by  high  mountains,  and  entirely  clofed  by  a  rugged  chain  of  alps,  over  which  tower  the 
Finfter-Aar  and  Lauter-Aar-horns,  and  at  whole  feet  ftretches  a  glacier  fo  entirely  co- 
vered with  earth  and  (tones,  as  to  bear,  at  a  fmall  didance,  the  appearance  of  a  fand- 
hill.  From  this  glacier  iffucs  a  •'  torrent  roaring  loud"  of  troubled  waters,  which  is  the 
fcource  of  the  Lower  Aar,  ri  J  joins,  in  a  few  hundred  paces,  another  flream  called 
the  Upper  Aar,  that  falls  froiii  the  Zinkeberg;  the  union  of  thefe  torrenrs  forms  the 
Aar,  which  rulhes  with  great  impetuofity  over  enormous  fragments  of  rock.  At  pre- 
fent  it  runs  in  a  narrow  channel ;  but  at  the  iird  melting  of  the  fnow  in  fpring,  overflows 
the  whole  fpace  between  the  mountains,  and  becomes  a  temporary  lake. 
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Tlie  court  of  Cams  {lands  rf  vcal'd  to  fight  5 

Thf  cavern  glares  wiih  new-admitted  light. 

So  pent,  the  vapours witli  a  rumbling  found 

Heave  from  below,  and  rend  the  holluw  ground. 

A  founding  flaw  fucceedt ;  and  from  on  high 

The  gods  with  hate  behold  the  nethcr-lky  ; 

The  gliolls  repine  at  violated  night, 

And  curfe  the  invading  fun,  and  fakcn  at  the  fi^ht. 
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Our  guide  Is  a  ihnfTettry  who  frequently  ranges  over  this  vaft  chain  of  Alps  in  purfuit 
of  the  chamois,  an  animal  remarkable  for  its  aftivity  in  fcouring  the  craggy  rocks,  and 
leaping  over  the  precipices.  He  informed  mc  that  this  glacier  is  the  extremity  of  a 
valley  of  ice  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  in  breadth :  it  then 
divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  extends  towards  the  Schrcckhorn,  and  the  other  towards 
the  Vallais.  He  expatiated  with  great  enthufiafm  on  the  profellion  of  a  chafleur,  though 
extremely  laborious,  and  at  times  dangerous.  He  ufually  kills  from  fifteen  to  fixteen 
chamois  in  a  year  :  with  the  flefli,  which  is  very  delicate,  he  helps  to  fupport  his  family, 
and  difpofes  of  each  (kin  for  a  guinea.  He  ufes  a  rifle>barrelled  gun,  and  generally 
(hoots  them  at  the  diflance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

The  chzitiois  are  very  timorous,  and  confequentiy  watchful  animals.  They  ufually 
go  out  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty ;  while  they  arc  feeding,  one  oi  them  pofted  on  an 
adjacent  height  (lands  centinel,  and  is  relieved  at  (hort  intervals  by  another.  The  centinel 
looks  around  with  great  folicitudc,  and  on  the  lead'  fufpicion  of  danger  alarms  the  herd 
by  a  (hrill  cry  ;  inflantly  the  whole  troop  decamp,  one  following  the  other. 

The  chamois  feed  on  rarious  kinds  ot  herbage,  and  particularly  on  the  Lichen  Ran- 
giferinuSf  or  rein-deer  lichen,  which  is  found  in  fuch  great  quantities,  as  in  many  parts 
to  cover  the  fummits  and  fides  of  the  mountains.  In  order  to  procure  their  favourite 
food  in  winter,  they,  like  the  rein-deer,  clear  away  the  fnow  with  their  fore-feet,  fre- 
quently thawing  it  with  their  breath,  for  the  purpofe  of  loofening  it  more  eafily.  But 
when,  either  from  the  depth  or  hardnefs  of  the  fnow,  they  cannot  penetrate  to  the  li- 
chens, they  browfe  on  the  faplings  of  pine  and  fir.  In  fummer  their  bodies  are  of 
a  yellowifh  brown,  and  whitifh  under  the  throat ;  the  hair  is  fhort  and  fmooth  ;  in  win- 
ter their  coat  lengthens  and  grows  dark,  fo  as  to  refcmble  that  of  a  bear.  Sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  they  have  been  found  fpeckled,  or  of  variegated  colours,  and  lately  a 
chamois  entirely  white  was  (hot  upon  tlie  Engelberg.  It  was  in  all  other  refpefts  fimi- 
lar  to  a  common  chamois,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  owed  its  colour  to  age  or 
accident. 

Linnaeus  has  claflTed  the  chamois  in  the  goat  genus,  under  the  name  of  rupicapra^  or 
mountain-goat ;  his  acquaintance  with  the  antelopes  having  been  too  (lender  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  genus  of  antelopes,  which  Pallas  firft  conftrufted,  and  where  he  has  ju- 
dicioufly  placed  this  animal.  The  example  of  Pallas  has  been  followed  by  Pennant  and 
fucceeding  zoologifls.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXX.—ValJey  of  the  ylar.— Land  of  Hq/Ii.^Meyrinscn. 

Auguji  1776. 

I  FOUND  the  cold  upon  the  Grimfel  more  piercing  than  upon  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  lafl  night  it 'even  deprived  mc  of  flecp.  But  then  circuniftances  were  very  diflfcrent 
in  the  two  lodgings ;  for  on  the  St.  Gothard  I  had  a  comfortable  bed,  whereas  lall  night 
J  lay  in  the  hay-lof.,  without  any  covering  :  I  declare,  my  blood  has  Icarcely  recovered 
its  circulation.     Take  notice,  this  is  the  twelfth  of  Auguil. 

Having  quitted  our  wretched  abode  on  the  Grimiel,  we  pafTed  along  the  valley  of  the 
Aar,  through  a  chain  of  wild,  rugged,  and  uninhabitable  Alps. 

The  road  along  this  valley,  though  much  narrower  than  that  from  AltJorf  to  the 
St.  Gothard,  is  formed  in  the  fame  manner  along  the  fteep  acclivities  and  declivities, 
((.nietimcG  laid  on  arches,  and  fometimes  carried  over  bridges  thrown  acrofs  tremendous 
precipices.     It  is  paved  with  flat  pieces  of  granite,  fo  fmooth  and  flippcry,  that  the  horfes 
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would  have  perpetually  flumbled,  had  they  not  been  roughfhod.  In  fome  places  this 
road  ran  along  the  bare  and  rugged  ridgts  ;  in  others,  down  fleps,  either  cut  in  the 
rock,  or  formed  by  large  (tones,  fo  that  for  feveral  paces  it  rcfeinbled  a  llair-cafe.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  valley  was  thickly  llrewed  with  vaft  fragments  of  rock  •,  while  thofe 
which  Uill  hung  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains  feemed  threatening  to  ovrrwholm  us  ; 
the  river,  during  the  whole  way,  thundering  along  in  a  continual  fall.  This  valley  ex- 
hibits the  fame  kind  of  fcenes  to  which  we  have  been  long  accu domed  ;  except  that  the 
Aar  rulhes  with  more  impetuous  rage  even  than  the  Rhone  or  the  Reufs,  and  is  fn?- 
quently  fo  fwelled  with  torrents  as  to  ravage  all  the  adjacent  country :  we  Paw  many 
traces  of  thefe  terrible  devaftations.  We  croffed  it  in  feveral  places,  over  Hone  bridges 
of  a  fingle  arch,  one  of  which  equalled,  in  the  length  of  its  fpan  and  drearinefs  of  the 
landfcape,  the  Devil's  Bridge  in  the  valley  of  Schoellcnen.  About  three  leagues  from 
Spital  we  had  a  glimpfe,  through  the  trees,  of  the  Aar  falling  from  a  confiderablc  height. 
In  order  to  gain  a  nearer  view,  we  climbed  along  the  fides  of  a  fteep  rock,  well  covered 
with  niofs :  1  leaned  againft  a  tree  that  impended  over  the  precipice,  and  law  the  river 
rulhing  from  the  rock,  and  fprcading  into  a  kind  of  femicircular  expanfion  in  its  dcfcenr. 
It  fell  wiih  fury  into  a  deep  and  narrow  gulf,  and  then  loll  itfelf  in  the  midll  of  the  fo. 
reft.  The  body  of  water  was  very  confiderable,  and  its  perpendicular  fall  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  fcehery  was  alfo  folemnly  majeftic  }  the  grey  mcks  on  each 
fide  rifing  perpendicularly,  and  totally  bare,  except  tlicir  tops,  which  were  fringed  with 
pines. 

This  pifturefque  fcene  ajipeared  to  realize  a  favourite  image  of  clafllc  antiquity  :  as 
I  viewed  the  Aar  pouring  its  flood  of  waters  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  I  figured  to 
myfelf  the  Nile  or  the  Tyber  burfting  at  once  from  the  urn  of  a  River  God. 

In  our  way  to  Meyringen,  we  traverfed  large  forefts  of  beech  and  pines,  the  Aar 
roaring  along  the  valley,  and  the  road,  which  was  ufually  craggy  and  rugged,  incef- 
fantly.afcending  and  defcending.  We  now  paffed  through  feveral  fmall  villages,  which 
afforded  a  pleafing  fight,  after  the  defolate  country  we  had  lately  quitted,  and  entered 
a  beautiful  little  valley  of  a  moft  lively  verdure,  and  delightfully  planted.  All  was 
calmncis  and  repofe  ;  neither  rapid  river  nor  roaring  torrent  to  interrupt  the  unufual 
llillnefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  icene.  This  Ihort  uiterval  of  filence  rendered  us  more 
fenfibly  afiV(Jled  with  the  turbulence  of  the  Aar,  and  the  loud  clamour  of  the  catarads. 

From  this  filent  and  fcqueftered  fpot,  we  defcended  to  a  larger  valley  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aar.  Perhaps  no  other  part  of  Switzerlaii  1  would  yield  more  delight  and  oc- 
cupation to  tlie  landfcape-painter  than  this  pidlurefque  valley,  from  the  agreeable  and 
ever-changing  colour  of  the  rocks  which  bound  it,  their  fummits  finely  broken  into 
irregular  and  fantaUic  forms,  and  from  the  variety  and  fize  of  the  fragments  dil'perfed 
near  the  banks  of  the  river.  Each  fragment,  each  cottage,  each  filed,  each  (hrub,  is  a 
picture;  the  etfed  being  confiderably  heightened  by  the  tranfparency  of  the  air,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  back-ground. 

I  have  now  vifited  the  fources  of  three  great  rivers  in  Switzerland,  and  traced  their 
impetuous  p«rogrefs  through  a  traft  of  country,  in  which  nature  has  exhibited  the  grand- 
ell  and  moil  augull  of  her  works.  But  it  is  impoflible  adequately  to  defcribe  thefe  nia- 
jeltic  and  allonilhing  fcenes !  lii  delcription  they  mud  all  appear  nearly  the  fame  ;  yet, 
in  faft,  every  river,  cataract,  rock,  mountain,  precipice,  are  refpedively  diftinguifiied  by 
an  infinite  diverfity  of  modifications,  and  by  all  the  poflible  forms  of  beauty,  magnifi- 
cence, fublimity,  or  horror.  But  thefe  difcriminating  Variations,  though  too  vifibly 
marked  to  efcape  even  the  leall  obferving  eye,  elude  rcprefentation,  and  defy  the 
ftrongeft  powers  of  the  pen  and  penciU    In  a  word,  you  mult  not  judge  of  this  romantic 
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country  from  the  faint  (ketches  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  ;  they  can  no  more  con- 
vey an  idea  of  thefe  wonderful  fcenes,  than  if  I  were  to  aim  at  dcfcribing  th(  ^.dures  of 
Claude  and  Salvator,  by  informinn;  you  that  they  arc  compnfcd  of  paint  and  canvafs. 

Meyringen,  a  large  and  neat  village,  is  the  capital  burgh  of  Hafllland,  a  diflrid  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  which  enjoys  confiderable  privileges.  The  people  are  governed  by 
their  own  magiftrates,  and  only  take  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Sovereign  Council.  All  the 
autho!*ity,  which  the  bailifs  in  the  other  parts  of  this  canton  enjoy,  is  poflfedcd  in  a  great 
meafure  by  the  Landainman,  who  refides  at  Mevringen.  He  is  always  a  native  of  Hafli- 
land,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  Counal  of  Bern,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
bailif  of  Interlaken.  Mod  of  the  other  magidrates  are  elected  by  the  people,  who  af« 
femble  as  occafion  requires,  and  are  convoked  by  the  Landamman. « 

The  inhabitants  arc  a  fine  race  of  people  :  the  men  in  general  remarkably  (Irong  and 
well  made;  the  women  tall  and  handfome.  The  women  have  an  elegant  manner  of 
wearing  their  hair,  which  is  commonly  of  a  beautiful  brown  :  it  is  parted  on  the  top  of 
the  forehead,  from  thence  brought  round  and  joined  to  the  locks  behind,  which  either 
hang  down  their  back  in  long  trelTes,  are  braided  with  ribband,  or  woven  round  the 
head  in  a  fimple  plait. 

Meyringen  is  fituated  near  the  Aar,  in  a  romantic  vale,  furrounded  by  meadows  of  a 
mod  luxuriant  verdure,  and  fprinklcd  with  cottages,  which  are  occafionally  feparated 
by  huge  intervening  (lones  and  deep  channels,  the  velliges  of  dorms  and  floods.  Clofe 
to  the  village,  the  torrent  Alp  bach  falls  from  Mount  Houfli,  in  two  perpendicular  cal- 
cades,  but  with  fo  much  violence,  and  in  fo  large  a  body  of  water,  as  to  caufe  frequent 
inundations  :  indeed  the  burgh  itfelf  has  been  in  danger  of  dedruction  by  its  repeated 
ravages ;  againd  which,  however,  it  is  now  protetEted  by  a  wall  of  confiderable  height 
and  folidity.  Near  this  torrent  another  fall  of  water,  the  Dorf-bach,  glides  gently  down 
the  bare  rock ;  further  on,  the  Millebnch  glidened  as  it  defcended  through  a  hanging 
grove  of  pines,  that  feather  the  fides  of  the  mountain. 

As  I  dood  on  a  platform  of  rock,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  Alpbach, 
I  looked  over  the  delightful  vale  of  Hafli,  obferved  Mount  Sheidec  rifing  from  the  banks 
of  the  Aar,  and  finking  in  one  part,  as  if  on  piirpofe  to  difcover  throe  tremendous  peaks 
towering  in  regular  gradation  :  the  one  a  naked  conical  rock  ;  the  fccond  taperng  and 
fprinkled  with  fnow  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  higheft  point  of  the  Wettcrhorn,  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  mantled  with  glidening  ice. 

'jThe  following  is  the  ordinary  price  of  provifions  throughout  the  mountainous  parts  of 

Switzerland. 

Butcher's  meat,  per  pound 

Bread         —         do.  -                  .                - 

Butter        —         do.  •                     •  • 

Cbeefe       —         do.  ,             •                «  • 

Salt             —         do.  <•                 -  ..  . 

Milk,  per  quart  -                  -      .         m  > 

Word  wine,  per  do.  '     -                    .  ,. 

Pays  de  Vaud  wiiie  -                .     •.  •     . 
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•  The  reidcr  will  rccolitft  that  thlt  lift  was  taken  in  1776,  fince  which  time  the  price  of  provifions  i<  con- 
siderably augmented. 
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By  this  lift  you  will  perceive,  that  bread  is  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  the  other 
articles,  and  the  reafun  is  obvious  ;  for  thefc  mountainous  parts  abound  in  paflure,  but 

firoduce  little  corn.  The  peafants,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  diftrifts  of  Switzerland, 
ive  chiefly  upon  milk  and  potatoes.  I  had  to-day  .  '  ng  convcrfation  with  one  of  our 
gnides  ;  he  lives  upon  the  mountains  of  Uri ;  and,  as  the  winter  lafls  near  eight  months,  * 
each  family  lays  in  fufficient  proviflon  for  the  whole  time.  His  own  family  conflOs  of 
feven  perfons,  and  is  provided  with  the  following  ftores  :  feven  cheefes,  each  weighing 
twenty.fivc  pounds ;  a  hundred  and  eij;ht  pounds  of  hard  bread  ;  twenty-five  bafkets  of 
potatoes,  each  weighing  about  forty  pounds ;  feven  goats,  and  three  cows,  one  of  which 
16  killed.  The  cows  and  horfes  are  fed  with  hay,  and  the  goats  with  the  boughs  of  fir, 
which,  in  a  fcarciry  of  fodder,  are  given  alfo  to  the  other  cattle.  During  this  dreary 
fe.ifon,  the  family  are  employed  in  making  lincu  and  cloth  :  for  this  purpofe  a  fmall 
part  of  the  ground  belonging  to  each  cottage  is  generally  fown  with  flax,  which  has 
lately  been  much  cultivated,  and  with  increafing  fuccefs,  in  the  mountainous  didrids. 

The  houfes,  like  thofe  of  Appenzel  and  Glarus,  are  generally  of  wood  ;  and  it  was. 
a  natural  obfervation  of  one  of  our  fervants,  in  pafllng  through  a  continued  chain  of 
rocks,  that  as  there  was  no  deficiency  of  ftone,  it  feemed  extraordinary  to  employ  wood 
alone  for  the  purp«fes  of  building.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  thcfe  wooden  houfes 
are  fooner  conflru£led,  and  eafily  repaired  ;  and  being  formed  in  a  compact  manner, 
with  fmall  rooms,  and  low  ceilings,  are  fufliciently  warm  even  for  fo  cold  a  climate. 
The  chief  objeftion  arifes  from  the  dan'  r  of  fire ;  which,  however,  is  in  feme  meafure 
obviated  by  the  method  of  building  their  cottages  detached  from  each  other.  But  this 
obfervation  does  not  hold  with  refpe£t  to  fome  of  their  largeft  burghs,  which  are  ex> 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  calamity.     I  am,  &c.  ,,  , ; .,  , ;.  „;y  .       _    *'..... 
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of  Grhuklwald. 

GrinJelwaldf  Augujl  13. 

WE  loft  Mt  yringen  this  morning,  croflfed  the  Aar,  and  afcended  the  Sheidec  through 
a  beautiful  foii  ft  of  beech,  poplars,  mountain-afli,  and  pines.  About  two  miles  from 
Meyringcn  we  difmounted  at  a  fmall  village,  and  pafled  along  fome  fields,  in  order  to 
view  the  fall  of  the  Reichcnbach,  which  is  defervedly  celebrated  for  its  variety  and 
beauty  :  it  has  its  fource  at  the  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn,  and  rolls  in  numerous  cataracts 
down  the  fteep  fides  of  Mount  Sheidec,  until  it  joins  the  Aar  near  Meyringen. 

The  fall  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts. 

The  firfl,  which  alone  is  ufually  vifited  by  travellers,  precipitates  itfelffron.  an  over- 
hanging rock,  is  reduced  into  fpray  and  foam,  and  in  that  ftate  falls  in  a  perpendicular 
column,  from  an  elevation  of  at  leail  two  hundred  feet,  into  a  natural  bafon,  and  is 
foon  loft  in  theabyfs  beneath.  The  rock  itfelf  is  concave,  arched,  totally  bare,  except- 
ing its  fummit,  which  is  feathered  with  fhrubs,  and  being  of  black  marble,  forms  a ' 
llriking  contraft  with  the  pure  whitenefs  of  the  defcending  foam.  Part  of  the  fpray 
rebounds  on  the  rock,  ami  glides  gently  into  the  bafon  in  many  a  filvery  current. 

The  fecond  cataract  begins  from  the  overflowing  of  the  bafon,  and  is  mod  advanta- 
geoufly  feen  from  a  large  tree  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  precipice ;  the  torrent  forms  a  • 
fecond  perpendicular  column,  which  is  half  obfcured  as  it  daflies  through  a  chafni  of 
projeding  rocks.     The  belt  point  of  view  for  feeing  the  third  cataraft  it.  in  a  meadow- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.    From  that  fituation  the  whole  Reichenbach  feems  one 
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immenfc  water-fall ;  ihe  bottom  of  the  firft,  and  the  top  of  the  fecond  catarafl,  being 
concealed  by  the  intervening  hills.  From  thence  it  rolls  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  is  divided  into  two  dreams  by  a  rocky  ifland  beautifully  fprinklcd  with  trees,  and 
iiiipetuoufly  defcenJs  in  two  unequal  bodies.  It  then  dafhes  over  broken  crags  of  black 
marble,  through  groves  of  beech,  mouiitain-aflr,  and  pinos,  and  rich  grountls  interfperfed 
with  hamlets. 

On  viewing  the  various  parts  of  this  ftupendous  fall,  I  was  as  much  interefted  and  af- 
fected as  Arifiitus  is  rcprefented  by  Virgil,  when  his  motlier  Cyrene  points  out  to  him 
the  fourccs  of  the  principal  rivers  burfting  at  once  from  the  earili : 

famque  domum  mirans  grnilric'is  el  liumula  regn.i, 
Speluncifqui  lacui  claufni,  lucofque  fonanlei, 
Hal,  el  ixgtnli  molu  ftupffnfiut  aquarum 
Omnia'fub  ma\ind  lairnliiiflumina  lerrj  ^ 

SpeSatal  diverfa  lotit ,  Phiiftmqur,  I.ycumque, 
F.t  ca[>ul,  unde  allut  pritnum  J'c  frumpit  I  nipeut, 
'  Unde paler  Tiberitiut,  tt  unae  .•'.nun  ifluenia, 
Saxofumqut  fonatu  Hyp,tn'u,  Myfti  que  Catcus, 
El getn'ma  aurttltii  laurino  tornua  vmlu 
Kridtiniit,  quo  non  aKus  per  ping  ijla  cu.'la 
In  man  pwpureum  vio/enlior  in/luil  amnti  *. 

From  hence  afcending  by  the  fide  of  the  Reichenbach,  we  croffed  that  torrent  over  a 
bridge,  and  having  traverfed  feveral  plains,  or  rather  undulating  tallies,  beautifully 
fprinkled  with  afti,  poplar,  and  other  large  trees,  continued  our  route  at  the  foot  of  fome 
enormous  mountains,  which  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  VVetterhorn  f,  or  Stormy 
Peak.  This  enormous  group,  which  forms  the  Wetterhorn,  is  peculiarly  ftriking,  from 
the  naked  majcdy  and  grandeur  of  its  rugged  peaks,  and  from  its  infulated  fituation, 
and  becaufc,  in  pafllng  from  Meyringen  to  Grindelwald,  it  prefents  itfelf  the  firlt  of  this 
ftupendous  chain  |. 

•  With  wond'ring  eyes  lie  views  the  fecret  ftore 

Of  lakes,  that  pent  in  hollow  raverns  roar  ; 

He  hears  the  cracklin^r  founil  of  coral  woods, 

And  fees  the  fecret  fource  of  fubterraneous  floods  } 

And  where,  diftinjruilhed  in  their  fev'ial  cells, 

'Die  f()\in(  of  Pliafis  and  of  Lyciis  dwells  j 

\Vlieref«ift  Enipeiii  in  his  bed  appears, 

i^nd  Tiber  hi«  majcllic  forehcsd  rears  ; 

Where  Anin  flows,  and  Hypanis  profound 

Breaks  tliro'  th'  oppofiiig  rocks  with  rafjing  found  ; 

Where  Po  fitft  ifTucs  from  his  dark  abodes, 

And,  awful  in  his  cradle,  tulcs  the  floods. 

Dryden'i  y'trgll,  Georg.  book  iV. 
+  The  feveral  peaks  of  this  mountain  have  different  appellations,  and  are  not  afcertained  without  much 
diffi'iilty,  tlie  pc.tfants  uiually  milhiking  and  confoundin^r  them.  One  is  called  the  Wetter-horn,  another 
the  Na^et-horn,  a  third  the  Engel-hurn,  and  the  highcft  point  tukcj  the  denomination  of  Jungfrau-horn,  or 
Virgin-horn,  for  the  lame  reafon  m  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  the  valley  of  Laiiterhrueiinen,  becaufe  iti 
fiiinaa't  i*  inaeceiTihle,  Hence  fevetal  travellcts  have  millaken  this  peak  for  the  real  Jungfrau-horn.  I  have 
meniioiied  thtfe  circnmftances,  in  ortler  to  prevent  the  coiifulion  of  names  puz/ling  future  travellers  as  they 
once  pu7.7le>l  me.  The  word  horn  in  German,  which  bears  the  fame  lignification  a«  in  the  Englifli  tongue, 
is  applied  to  the  highelt  peaks,  at  in  French  aiguille,  or  needle. 

\  To  thole  who  go  from  Griiiddwald  to  Meyringen,  the  Wetter-hom  is  the  laft  of  this  chain.  Hence 
the  traveller  will  not  perhaps  he  fo  much  affeifted  with  its  majefty  and  grandeur,  a*  if  he  iirll  obferved  it  in 
afcending  from  Meynngen.     I  mciuiou  this  circumflauce,  becaufe  all  defcriptions  arc  temparuUv*. 

Having 
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Having  afcended  about  three  hours  from  the  time  of  our  quitting  Meyringen,  we  re- 
frefhed  ourfelves  and  our  horfes  in  a  deh'ghtful  vale  ftrewed  with  hamlets ;  a  doping 
hill,  adorned  with  variegated  verdure  and  wood,  on  one  fide ;  on  the  other,  the  Rofen> 
lavi  and  Schwartz-wald  glaciers  ftretching  between  impending  rocks;  and  before  us 
the  higheft  point  of  the  Wetterhorn  lifting  its  pyramidal  top  capped  with  eternal  fnow. 
As  we  were  taking  our  repaft,  we  were  fuddenly  ftartled  by  a  noife,  like  the  found  of 
thunder,  occafioned  by  a  large  body  of  fnow  falling  from  (he  top  of  the  mountain, 
which,  in  its  precipitate  defccnt,  had  the  appearance  of  a  torrent  pf  water  reduced  almofl 
into  fpray.  Thefe  avalanches  (as^they  are  called)  are  ibmttimes.  attended  with  the  moft 
fatal  confequences ;  for  when  they  confift  of  enormous  mafles,  they  deftroy  every  thing 
in  their  courfe,  and  not  unfrequently  overwhelm  even  a  whole  village.  The  bed  pre- 
fervative  againft  their  effefts  being  the  forefts,  with  which  the  Alps  abound,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  village,  if  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  is  not  fheltered  by  trees, 
which  the  inhabitants  prefer>'e  with  uncommon  reverence.  Thus,  what  conftitutes  one 
of  the  principal  beauties  in  the  country,  affords  alfo  fecurity  to  the  people. 

We  continued  our  courfe  at  the  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn,  which  in  this  part  is  fo  ex- 
tremely perpendicular  and  tapering  as  to  appear  like  half  of  an  immenfe  pyramid.  Here 
we  conceived  it  impofTible  that  any  fcenes  could  be  more  rude  and  majedic  than  thofe 
before  us ;  but  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  Scheidec,  we  burft  upon  a  view  fo  far  exceed- 
ing  tht-m  in  wildnefs  and  horror,  that  we  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  '*  There  is  the 
Schreckhorn,  or  Peak  of  Terror."  The  dcfcent  from  hence  to  Grindelwald  is  gentle  but 
tedious.  That  village,  confiding  of  numerous  cottages,  difperfed  over  the  plain  and 
uri'tn  the  rifing  hills,  exhibits  an  agreeable  and  pi£turefque  fcene,  heightened  at  the 
fame  time  by  a  view  of  the  vallies  of  ice,  which  (Iretch  along  the  deep  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  a  regular  curve,  and  are  beautifully  ikirted  with  wood. 

The  two  vallies  of  ice,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Grindelwald,  are  called  the 
Superior  and  Inferior  Glaciers.  The  former  lies  between  the  Wetterhorn  and  the 
Mettenbcrg  ;  the  latter  between  the  Mettenberg  and  the  Eger-hom.  The  Mettenberg 
is  the  bafe  of  the  Schreckhorn  ;  and  the  Eger-hom,  or  Pointed  Peak^  borders  on  the 
valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  dopes  gradually  from  barren  rock  and  fnow  to  fertility  and 
cultivation*. 


Auguji  the  i4tb. 

Dare  I  confefs  to  you  that  I  am  fomewhat  difappointed,  and  that  a  nearer  view  of 
tbe  glacier  has  not  fuflicienily  compenfatod  for  ihe  fatigue  and  trouble  of  the  expedition? 
Hut  I  have  promifed  to  write  from  my  own  feelings,  and  not  to  fend  an  account  taken 
from  exaggerated  dcfcriptions. 

We  fallied  forth  this  morning  full  of  impatience  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Inferior  Glacier,  forming  a  majedic  arch  of  ice,  from  which  ilTucd  a  loud  torrent  of 
fnow- water.  This  glacier  is  compofed  of  numerous  pyramids,  which  are  more  elevated 
towards  the  plain  }  being  from  about  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  gradually  fhortening, 
until  they  terminate  in  a  broad  furface  broken  into  deep  and  wide  chafms.  We  mounted 
a  very  difficult  path  at  the  edge  of  the  frozen  region,  occafionally  pafTmg  over  the  deep 
and  craggy  parts  of  the  rock  almod  perpendicular,  along  the  very  fides  of  the  precipice, 
the  danger  of  which  makes  me  fhudder  even  now.  This  glacier  is  feveral  miles  in 
length,  and  is  fuppufed  by  many  travellers  to  join  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  I  vi- 

*  For  a  further  account  of  tliis  chain  of  Alps,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  vallies  of  Grindelwald  and 
Lauterbruennen,  fee  Letter  on  the  Chain  uf  Alps  obfervcd  from  Bern. 
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fitcd  in  my  expedition  to  the  top  of  the  Grimfel.  But  the  reverend  Mr.  Wyttenbach 
of  Bern,  who  has  frequently  examined  its  direftion  from  the  adjacent  heights,  affureJ 
me  that  thofe  two  glaciers  are  feparatcd  iroin  each  other  by  a  chain  of  mountains. 

After  employing  above  two  hours  in  afconding,  we  were  prevented  from  continuinjf 
our  progrefs  by  rugged  rocks,  and  a  rifing  hill  of  ice  ;  our  guide  aflu  ring  us  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  was  impoHible  to  proce^-d.  Of  this  we  were  by  no  means  convinced  ;  but 
not  having  any  condudor  who  could  lead  the  way,  and  not  daring  to  explore  thcfe  un- 
known regions  alone,  we  defcended  with  heavy  hearts,  much  difappointed  that  what 
we  had  fecn,  tliough' certainly  a  very  curious  and  fublime  fight,  did  not  equal  our  ex- 
pctTtations  :  it  added  to  our  chagrin,  on  being  afterwards  informed,  that  though  we  couU 
icarcely  have  proceeded  further  in  t!ie  direclion  whicli  we  took,  yet  that  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed another  path  we  niight  have  penetrated  to  the  Supenor  Glacier,  and  reached  the 
bafe  of  the  Schreckhorn.  In  that  part  between  the  mountains,  now  occupied  by  the 
Inferior  Glacier,  there  was  formerly  a  road  which  communicated  wiih  the  Vallais,  but  ..t 
prefent  impaffable ;  and  a  fpot  was  pointed  out  to  us,  now  covered  with  ice,  where  once 
hood  a  fmall  chapel. 

Not  far  from  this  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  pines,  willows,  afh,  and  oaks,  grow  and 
come  to  perfedion  ;  and  near  the  borders  of  the  ice  I  gathered  ftrawberrics  and  wilU 
cherries,  and  obferved  hazel  nuts,  barberries,  and  mulberry-trees.  The  valley  of  Grin* 
delwald  is  extremely  fertile ;  it  produces  barley,  rye,  hay,  hemp,  and  fruit-trees  in  great 
abundance,  and  feeds  above  two  thoufand  large  cattle.    I  am,  kc. 


LEITER  XXXII.— r^///<7  and  Glaciers  of  Lautcrbruciincn.—FaU  of  the  Staubbach. 

A  TOLERABLE  road  leads  from  Grindelwald  to  this  place,  and  we  met  a  cart, 
which  to  us  is  become  a  remarkable  objed,  not  having  feen  any  thing  moving  upon 
wheels  fmce  we  quitted  Lucern.  The  country  is  pleafingly  divcrfified  with  hanging 
woods,  immenfe  rocks,  deep  precipices,  and  violent  torrents.  But  I  fuppofe  you  are 
by  this  time  as  much  accullomed  to  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents,  as  the  readers  of 
I'ingal  to  blue  miAs  and  hollow  winds  *. 

1  he  valley  of  Lauterbrucnnen  is  embofomcd  in  the  midft  of  the  Alps.  The  wcflern 
boundary,  from  which  the  Staubbach  falls,  would,  in  any  other  country,  be  cai'  >1  an 
enormous  mountain :  it  here  appears  only  a  trifling  hill  in  comparifon  with  the  oppoiite 
chain,  of  which  the  highefl;  point  is  the  beautiful  Jungfrau-horn,  that  flretches  in  a 
femicircular  diredion,  and,  towering  above  the  adjacent  peaks,  rifes  to  a  ftupendous 
height. 

^Vcare  now  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  the  clergyman  of'Lautorbruennen;  a  little  vil- 
lage, or  rather  colltdion  of  cottages,  fprinkled,  like  thole  of  GrinduhvalJ,  about  the 
valley  and  accefiible  parts  of  the  hills.  Near  the  houfe  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  the 
Staubbach,  from  which  I  am  jud  returned.  '1  his  torrent  rolls  perpendicularly  from  fo 
coufiderable  a  height,  and  reiolves  itlelf  into  fine  fpray  ;  the  greater  part  falls  clear  of 
the  overhanging  mountain  during  its  whole  dcfccnt }  but  the  remaiuder  daflies  about 

•  A  nearer  and  more  iiitcreftin^,  Inil  more  iliflicuit  pafTage,  coiuluds  over  the  Shcidec  from  Griiultl- 
walil  to  LautiibrueiiiRii.  In  my  li-cond  tour,  I  propufcii  travcilinij  tl:iti  pjfT.igc,  and  liaJ  aiftiially  fct  ofT 
fortliat  piirpiifc  ;  l)ut  ii  vlnltiit  (Lower  obliging  nic  to  change  my  rtldlution,  1  continued  my  jmirney  along 
the  fame  ri^ad  :is  l)c(>)rc. 

It  may  he  piopcr  tu  apprize  tl\e  traveller,  that  there  are  two  Shridecs,  the  one  fcparaliiig  the  valh'ei  of 
Ciiiidtlwald  and  Mcyi  jigcn,  ihc  other  ihofc  of  Ciindclwald  LautcrbrueniKU. 
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half  way  agalnfl  a  projedlion  of  the  rock,  and  flies  off  with  great  violence.  The  clergy- 
man meafured  a  fhort  time  ago  its  perpendicular  height,  and  found  it  nine  hund'^ed  and 
thirty  feet.  The  fun  fliining  in  an  oppofite  direftion,  a  miniature  rainbow  was  reflefted 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  fall ;  while  I  flood  at  fome  din:ance,it  affumcd  a  femicircular 
figure  ;  as  I  approached,  the  extremities  gradually  coincided,  and  formed  a  complete 
circle  of  the  mod  brilliant  colours.  In  order  to  have  a  ftill  finer  view,  I  ventured  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  circle  at  the  fame  time  becoming  fmaller  and  fmaller  ;  and  as  I  flood 
quite  under  the  fall,  it  fuddenly  difappeared.  When  I  looked  up  to  the  torrent,  it  re- 
fembled  a  cloud  of  dull,  and  from  thiscircumflance  it  takes  its  name ;  Staubbach  figni- 
fylng,  in  the  German  language,  a  fpring  of  du/i.  V  paid  for  my  curiofity,  by  being 
extremely  wet ;  but  then  I  had  the  fa'isfadion,  at  the  fame  time,  of  feeing  a  rainbow 
in  miniature  :  no  uncommon  phenotnenon,  however,  as  it  may  be  obferved  in  any  caf- 
cade  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fail  in  a  certain  diredion.  In  the  prefent  inftance, 
however,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  me  that  the  object  happened  to  be  pecuUarly 
ftriking. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  the  extremity  of  the  vale,  in  which  there  are  fome 
noble  points  of  view,  and  afcended  to  the  glaciers,  flretching  from  the  feet  of  the  Breit- 
horn  and  Groff-horn.  In  this  delightful  valley  many  ftreams  *  of  the  cleared  water 
gufli  from  the  earth  like  fmall  rivers,  and  numberlefs  torrents  precipitate  themfelves 
from  the  mountains.  I  noticed  two  in  particular,  which  fall  from  a  greater  height  thaa 
even  the  Staubbach  ;  but  as  their  defcent  is  not  fo  dire£l,  they  are  lefs  extraordinary. 

After  mounting  above  three  hours  we  reached  a  fmall  hut,  which  in  fummer  is  inha- 
bited by  herdfmen,  who  make  excellent  cheefe,  and  tend  numerous  herds  of  cows,  goats, 
and  fwine.  Here  we  fearted  upon  cold  chamois,  which  our  hod  had  provided  for  us,' 
and  concluded  our  repad  with  a  defert  of  delicious  cream.  From  thence  we  afcended 
ftill  further,  with  confiderable  difficulty  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  glaciers,  and  were 
entirely  furrounded  by  rugged  and  almod  impaffable  rocks.  We  wifhed  to  proceed  ; 
but  our  hod  affuring  us  that  we  had  only  time  to  return  before  night,  we  fat  down  clofe 
to  the  ice,  and  contemplated  with  rapture  and  aftonifliment  part  of  the  great  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  ;  rocks  towering  above  rocks,  and  mountains  rifmg  above  mountains, 
not  nun-o  didinguiflied  for  their  Itupendous  height,  than  for  the  cndlefs  variety  and  rude- 
nefs  of  their  forms.  One  of  the  peaks,  which  is  called  the  Groff-horn,  is  of  a  pyra- 
midal fliape,  and  capped  with  frozen  fnow ;  another,  the  Breit-horn,  is  conical,  and 
feeins  crownc  ;  with  an  eiormous  mafs  of  tranfparent  ice,  from  which  the  refleflion  of 
the  fun-beams  was  iiicxptefiibly  beautiful.  But  the  mod  elevated  and  mod  tnajedic  of 
the  whole  group  is  the  Junt^frau-horn,  or  Virgin's  horn,  which  receives  the  name  of 
virgin,  b('c;i".fe  its  luinmit  is  inacceilible. 

The  hollows  between  the  mountains  are  filled  with  large  vallies  of  ice,  broken  into  a 
great  variety  of  firapei* ;  and  feveral  torrents  burding  from  the  fnow,  and  uniting  in 
their  courlo,  form  the  Weifs-Lutchinc,  a  river  which  rolls  rapidly  through  the  valley 
of  Lauterbru>.uneii,  joins  the  Schwartz-Lutchine,  which  flows  from  Grindelwald,  and 
frt  ells  the  Aar.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  to  a  great  hc'ght  with  verdure, 
on  whkh  the  eve  rcpofcs  with  delight  amid  the  horrors  of  fuch  wintry  fcenes.  We  ob- 
ferved alfo,  at  coiiliderablc  elevations,  fmall  villages,  the  accefs  to  which  mud  be  almoll 
as  dithcult  as  to  the  glaciers  to  which  we  afcended. 

•  From  wlilcli  ciicumilance  it  receives  its  name,  Lmlerlvutnnen,  in  German,  fignlfying  many  firings. 
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Notwithftanding  the  magnificeiice  and  variety  of  this  fcenery,  and  the  uncommon 
phenomenon  of  ice  and  fnow  in  the  midd  of  fummer,  bordering  on  forefts  and  cultiva- 
tion •  I  muft  again  repeat,  that  the  ideas  which  we  had  previoufly  conceived  from  ex- 
aggerated accounts  concerning  the  boundlefs  extent  and  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
glaciers,  were  not  fufficiently  anfwered.  It  is  remarkable,  that  every  objedt  in  Switzer- 
land has  more  than  gratified  our  expedtations  except  the  glaciers,  which  muft  be  con- 
iidered  as  forming  one  of  the  moft  interefting  phenomena  m  the  whole  countrv.  This 
difappointment  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  turgid  defcriptions  which  we  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbruennen  i  and  we  were  led 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  glacier  of  the  Furca  was  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  thofe  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbruennen ;  whereas,  in  fa€t,  it  was  in  all  refpeds  equal,  if  not 

fuperior  •. 

September  i,  1785. 

In  1785  I  was  confiderably  more  delighted  and  aftonifhed  with  the  vallies  of  Grin- 
delwald and  Lauterbruennen  than  in  1776  ;  becaufe  my  imagination  was  not  in  this,  as 
in  the  former  inftance,  exalted  by  exaggerated  defcriptions,  and  led  to  expeft  more 
than  could  be  reached  even  by  nature  herfelf,  however  prodigal  in  thefe  her  fubllmeft 
works.  But  the  vallies  of  ice  ftill  appear  inconfiderable  objeas  when  viewed  at  fome 
diftance,  and  compared  with  the  furrounding  mountains,  whofe  fummits  and  fides  are 
clothed  with  vaft  trafts  of  ice  and  fnow.  On  a  nearer  approach  they  become  more  in- 
terefting, particularly  when  broken  into  abrupt  ridges  and  immenfe  chafms  j  and  when 
their  aggregate  mafs  and  numerous  branches  are  obferved  from  the  furrounding  heights. 
Still,  however,  the  traveller  may  be  difappointed,  whofe  imagination  has  been  previoufly 
filled  with  turgid  defcriptions,  or  who  applies  to  the  vallies  of  ice  that  fublimity  and 
magnificence,  which  are  principally  due  to  the  Alps  above  and  around  them. 

LETTER  XXXIII.— Ifl*«  of  Thun  and  Sriintz.—Pajage  0/ Mount  Gemini.— Baths 

of  Leak. 

THE  neareft  route  from  Lauterbruennen  to  the  Baths  of  Leuk  le.nds  acrofs  the 
mountains  to  Kanderfteig.  It  is  called  le  chemin  vert,  or  the  green  way,  becaufe  the 
rocks  are  for  the  moft  part  covered  with  herbage.  It  is  only  prafticable  to  foot- 
pafliengers  j  and  I  was  informed  by  a  Swifs  gentleman  who  pafled  it,  that  though  fteep 
and  difficult,  it  is  not  dangerous.  Its  diftance  may  be  three  leagues,  and  to  a  perfon 
not  wholly  unaccuftomed  to  alpine  p;\iragcs,  would  require  about  five  or  fix  hours.  A 
chajfeur  would  perforin  it  in  Icfs  than  half  the  time.  In  my  fecogd  expedition  in  1 785  I 
had  propofed  crofTing  this  way,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  it,  as  I  could  not  procure 
a  guide  who  was  acquainted  with  the  road. 

I  purfued  therefore  thu  ufual  route,  which  runs  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Lauterbruennen,  through  a  fertile  plain,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz. 
About  two  leagues  from  Lauterbruennen  I  came  to  the  Aar,  near  its  exit  from  the  lake 
of  Brientz,  and  followed  its  courfe  until  it  entered  that  of  Thun.  This  lake  is  about 
four  leagues  long  and  one  broad  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fteepnefs  of  the 
mountains  with  which  it  is  bounded,  muft  be  very  deep ;  the  borders  are  richly  varie- 

•  We  perhaps  were  Itrfs  llruck  wiili  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald  and  Laiitetbnicniien,  becaufe  we  had 
previoufly  viewed  fnnilar  fceius  in  our  paffagc  through  the  moll  fubh'inc  regions  of  Switzerland  ;  whereas 
th»fe  are  the  firft  grand  (ihjcftj  in  ihc  route  ufually  taken  by  travellers  ihiough  13erne,  and  confcquently 
make  a  greater  imprelliou. 
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gated,  and  prefent  feveral  fine  points  of  view,  greatly  heightened  by  many  rugged  rocks 
rifmg  boldly  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  We  coalled  this  lake,  through  u  delightful 
country,  to  the  fmall  village  of  Leifingen  ;  then  afcended  to  iEfchi,  and  looked  «!own 
upon  the  lak^s  of  Thun  and  Brientz.  In  all  the  maps  of  Switzerland  which  hav :  taiten 
under  my  obfervation,  thefe  two  lakes  are  reprefented  as  if  they  extended  ahTioil  in  a 
ftraight  line ;  whereas  they  are  fituated  nearly  at  right  angles  10  each  other.  Yon  may 
judge  of  their  true  pofition  by  the  annexed  engraving,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wyttenbach  of  Bern. 

Having  defcended  from  iEfchi,  we  foon  entered  the  rich  valley  of  Frutigen,  parallel 
to  that  of  Lauterbruennen,  and  enjoyed  for  a  confiderable  way  a  profped  of  the  gljciers 
we  vifited  the  day  before.  This  valley  ends  at  the  fmall  town  of  Frutigen  ;  from  thence 
commences  that  of  Kander,  watered  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  bounded  by 
Mount  Kander.  In  all  thefe  vallies  the  rudenefs  and  height  of  the  mountains  which 
almoft  enclofe  them,  contrafted  with  the  beauty  and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  plains,  always 
fertilized  by  fome  lively  torrent,  form  a  thoul'and  pidlurefque  fcenes,  ever  changing, 
and  impoflible  to  be  defcribed  :  they  are  ftill  further  embelliflied  by  the  number  of 
ruined  caftles  perched  upon  points  feemingly  inaccefGble. 

From  the  village  of  Kanderfteg,  delicate  travellers  who  do  not  choofe  to  mount  a 
rugged  afcent,  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  are  carried  in  an  arm-chair  fupported  by 
means  of  poles  upon  men's  (houlders.  We  proceeded  however,  on  horfeback,  having 
before  rode  up  fteeper  and  more  difficult  paths.  After  afcending  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  we  arrived  at  thefummit  of  the  Kander,  where  a  wooden  crols  marks  the  entrance 
into  the  Vallais ;  then  traverfed  a  waving  plain  of  pafture,  in  which  we  obferved  a  few 
huts  and  feveral  herds  of  cattle,  and  at  length  reached  a  fmgle  houfe  on  the  Gemmi, 
where  we  procured  fome  refreftiment :  here  we  faw  nothing  but  immenfe  rocks  piled 
upon  one  another,  with  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
cold.  Palling  over  a  large  drift  of  fnow,  we  came  to  a  lake  called  the  Dauben  See, 
about  a  league  in  circumference,  fupplied  by  a  confiderable  torrent  from  a  neighbouring 
glacier.  This  lake  has  no  vifible  outlet,  but  doubtlefs  finds  a  fubterraneous  paflage  into 
the  Vallais. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  here  feparates  the  canton  of  Bern  from  the  Vallais,  is 
called  the  Gemmi ;  from  the  point  of  which,  over-looking  and  almoft  over-hanging  the 
Vallais,  we  had  at  once  a  moft  extenfive  profpeft  over  that  fertile  country,  and  the 
rugged  Alps  of  Savoy.  The  mountain  which  we  defcended  is  in  many  places  almoft 
perpendicular,  and  yet  a  horfe-road  has  been  hewed  in  the  hard  rock  down  this  formi- 
dable del'cent.  It  was  begun  in  1736,  and  finifhed  in  1 741,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the 
Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Bern  :  an  aftoniftiing  work !  which  proves  that  nothing  is  im- 
practicable to  human  induftry.  More  than  a  league  has  been  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  a  way  formed  which  feenis  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  unufed  to  moun- 
tainous countries,  or  whofe  heads  are  apt  to  turn  giddy.  It  is  about  nine  feet  broad, 
and  quite  hangs  over  the  precipice  ;  in  lome  parts,  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  it  is  a  hol- 
low way,  open  only  at  one  fide,  the  rock  above  projecting  over  it,  of  the  fame  breadth. 
The  effeft  is  peculiarly  fingular :  for,  as  the  road  winds  continually,  the  fcene  alfo  con- 
tinually changes  ;  fo  that  one  moment  we  commanded  an  extenfive  view,  and  the  next 
were  enclofed  with  barren  rock. 

The  dcfcent  from  the  top  to  the  plain  is  about  two  leagues ;  when  you  arrive  at  the 
bottom,  and  look  up,  you  cannot  obferve  the  fmalleft  traces  of  a  road  :  fo  that  a 
ftranger  would  hardly  believe  it  poflible,  that  a  paflage  has  been  formed  down  the  rock, 
until  convinced  by  his  own  experience.     About  thirty  years  ago,  the  troops  of  Bern 
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ilefcended  this  ronH,  for  the  purpofe  of  afllfling  the  canton  of  Uri  againft  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  Levino,  who  had  revolted  ;  and,  what  is  ahnofl  incredible,  they  de- 
fcended  with  heavy  artillery. 

This  place  is  famous  for  hot  medicinal  fprincjs,  and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids 
during  this  feafon  of  the  year  :  the  patients  cither  bathe  or  drink  the  waters.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  accounts  which  I  have  received  cciicrrning  their  warmth,  their 
analyfis,  the  method  of  ufii.g  them,  and  their  efficacy  in  curing  the  gout,  rheuniaiifm, 
obdrudions,  and  cutaneous  diforders,  they  fecin  nearly  to  refcinble  thofe  of  Bath. 
There  are  fevcral  fprings  of  different  warmth  and  of  different  qualities  :  according  to  the 
moft  accurate  experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyttenbach,  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  when  plunged  into  the  principal  fource,  ftood  at  1 15" ;  and  at  120^ 
in  the  fpring  which  flows  near  the  bridge  over  the  Dala. 

The  acconunodati^jrs  for  the  company  are  vei  y  inconvenient ;  each  perfon  having 
for  his  own  ufe  afniall  apartment  not  more  than  a  lew  feet  fqupie,  in  which  there  is  jull 
room  for  abed,  a  table,  and  two  chairs.  The  public  tiining- room  is  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  as  is  alio  an  apartment  where  the  comp;iny  occafionaily  alfimble.  Formerly  the 
accommodations  were  tolerably  good  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  •■  y  u),  v^n  ava/ci/icbc  t:om 
a  neighbouring  glacier  overwhelmed  the  great-er  part  of  tlie  houles  and  the  baths,  and 
dcllroycd  a  confiderable  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  company,  confiding  of  pcrfons  from  diftercnt  quarters  of  Switzerland,  are  ex- 
ceedingly affable  and  obliging,  infonnich  that  feveral  of  them  have  invited  us  to  their 
refpedive  houfes ;  and  this  invitation  was  made  with  that  opcnncfs  and  unafieded 
franknefs  fo  peculiarly  charaderiflic  of  the  Swils.  We  dined  this  morning  at  eleven ; 
the  bell  for  fupper  is  now  ringing,  and  it  is  fcarce  feven.  Tliefe  arc  primitive  hours,  but 
we  have  travellir.g  appetites ;  and,  provided  we  meet  with  refrefhment,  the  hour  and 
place  are  of  little  conlequence. 

You  are  now  probably  drinking  tea  in  your  withdrawing  room  at  Bnth,  from  whence 
you  are  enjoying  that  beautiful  profpcdl  1  have  fo  often  adnu'red.  Th(  fituation  of  this 
ipot  is  more  romantic  than  that  of  Bath,  and  the  w.>.t:>rs  perhaps  not  lefs  efiicacious  ;  yet 
this  village  contains  only  a  few  milerabie  houles,  while  Bath  i?  one  of  the  fmert  (owns 
in  Europe.  I  had  a  converfation  to-day  upon  this  topic,  with  a  very  ingenious  and  well- 
informed  gentleman  of  the  Vallais.  I  obferved  to  him,  th:it,  conliJering  the  great 
credit  and  efficacy  of  thefe  waters,  I  could  not  forbear  wondering,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic  had  not  confidered  the  improvement  of  the  accomnioJaiions  an  objed  worthy 
of  their  attention  ;  for  if  they  were  rendered  more  conveient  for  the  reception  of  inva- 
lids, it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  drawing  a  ^rcat  ninr.bcr  of  flrangers,  and 
confequently  mull  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  country.  He  allured  me,  it  had  more  than 
once  been  in  contemplation  ;  that  feme  pcrfons  of  groat  credit  and  authority  oppofed  all 
improvements,  upon  a  principle  fimilar  to  the  policy  of  l.yeurgus  ;  conciiving  that  an 
influx  of  llrangers  would  only  ferve  to  introduce  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
infenfibly  deftroy  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  for  which  the  Vallnijans  are  fo  remarkably 
diflinguinicd. 

How  far  the  ignorance  of  the  people  contributes  to  their  true  felicity  ;  or  how  fi)r 
fimplicity  of  manners  may  be  corrupted  by  miticmil  improvement?  are  queltions  which 
have  been  much  agitated,  and  will  never  be  decided  fo  long  as  it  fliall  be  held  jull  rca- 
foning  to  argue  from  ihe  abafe  againll  the  ufe.  But  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that 
fuperllition  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance  ;  and  that  a  people  who  arc  both  igno. 
rant  and  luperflitious,  mufl  neceffarily  l)e  benefited  by  an  iatercourfe  with  nations  nioro 
improved  and  enlightened  than  thcmfclves. 
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We  walked  to  a  fpot  not  far  from  henco,  where  a  communication  !;)  formed  with  the 
village  Albenen.  "Where  the  mountain  inclines  towards  a  Hope,  a  footpath  has  been 
cut ;  but  in  thofe  parts  where  the  roclt  is  porpendicuhir,  iaciclers  are  placed,  and  the 
pcafantR  afccnd  and  dcf'cend  with  heavy  burdens  upon  their  Ihoulders.  We  counted 
ieven  of  thcle  ladders.  I  mention  this  circumftance,  not  as  being  an  objett  fo  remark- 
able, perhaps,  as  is  reprefented  by  fome  travellers,  but  as  it  will  convey  to  you  an  idea 
of  the  extreme  ruggedncfs  and  fingularity  of  the  country.     I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  TiliXlV.— Republic  of  the  Vallais.—Cm-diiwl  Schinmr.^Toivn  of  S'lon.^ 

Mariigny. — St,  Maurice, 

Sioiif  Aiiguji  1 9. 

SION  being  nearly  the  point  where  the  German  language  terminates,  and  the  French 
begins,  the  natives  in  this  part  of  the  Vallais  confequently  f'pcak  both  tongues. 

Wc  fet  out  this  morning  at  five,  and  came  down  a  very  lleep  valley  to  Leuk,  a  fmall 
town  built  upon  an  eminence  near  the  Rhono,  which  is  here  very  rapid  ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  breadih  of  the  channel,  often  overflows  its  banks.  We  croffed  at  this 
place,  and  continued  for  f  ime  way  through  a  foix'fl:  of  firs,  till  we  again  parted  the  river 
to  Siders  ;  from  thence  we  coafted  its  banks  to  Sion,  the  capital  of  the  Vallais. 

Another  road  leading  from  tlie  baths  of  Leuk  to  Siders,  which  I  traverfed  in  1785, 
though  more  fleep  and  incommodious,  is  far  more  interefting  to  the  traveller  who  de- 
lights in  piclurefque  views.  It  is  called  the  gallcria^  is  cut  along  the  fides  of  an  abrupt 
and  rugged  rock  in  a  zig-z.-ig  direclion,  and  bounded  by  a  wooden  railing,  which  over- 
hangs a  dreadful  abyfs,  fo  d^cpand  obi'cure,  that  the  river  Dala,  which  rolls  impetu- 
oully  through  it,  is  neither  feen  nor  heard.  The  oppofite  chain  of  mountains  is  clothed 
"with  dark  furefls,  enlivened  with  paftures,  and  intcrfperfcd  with  occafional  villages^ 
which  .ire  fituated  one  above  the  other  to  a  confidcrablc  height,  and  feem  fcarcely  ac- 
ccdible  but  to  foot  pafiengers. 

This  tra£l  of  country,  called  the  Vallais,  (Iretches  from  eafl:  to  weft  about  a  hundred 
miles,  and  contains  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  all  profcfs  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Vallais  :  the  former  reaches  from 
the  Furca  to  the  Morge,  below  Sion ;  and  the  latter,  from  that  river  to  St.  Gingou, 
fituated  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

The  Upper  Vall.iis  is  fovereign  of  the  Lower  Vallais,  and  comprifes  feven  independent 
clixains,  or  commonwealths  ;  namely,  Sion,  Goms,  Brieg,  Vifp,  Leuk,  Raren,  and  Si- 
ders ;  of  thefc  Sion  is  arlilocratical,  and  the  others  democratical.  They  arc  called 
dixninsf  bccaufe  the  llpper  Vallais  beinc;  divided  into  feven,  and  the  Lower  into  three 
diftrids,  each  divifion  is  a  c/ixiiin,  or  /eni/j  of  the  whole. 

The  Bi(hop  of  Sion  was  formerly  abfolutc  fovcreign  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Val- 
lais ;  but  his  authority  is  at  prefent  limited  to  a  few  particukuv.  He  has  the  fole  power 
of  pardoning  crinnnals,  ar.d  figns  the  warrants  for  execution  ;  the  money  is  coined  in 
his  name,  and  wiiii  the  arms  of  the  republic.  In  his  ads  he  ftyles  himielf  Bilhop  of 
Sion,  Prince  of  the  German  I'mpire,  and  Count  and  Pra:fed  of  the  Vallais  ;  in  days  of 
high  ceremony  he  dines  in  ptiblic,  and  is  waited  upon  by  the  firit  noble  of  the  Vallais, 
who  is  hereditary  treafurer.  He  nominates  aifo  the  bailifs  or  governors  of  the  two 
bailliages  of  Martigny  and  Ardcn,  and  polTefl'es  confiderable  influence  from  his  patronage 
of  church  preferment.     Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  fee,  the  canons  vi  the  chapter  of  Sion 
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prefent  from  their  own  body  four  candidate^,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  biOiop  by  ihe 
Landfrathf  or  general  diet. 

The  feven  dixains  form,  conjointly  with  the  B!(hop,  the  rrpublic  of  the  Vallais,  and 
all  affairs  are  tranfafled  in  the  diet,  called  Landfratb,  which  meets  twice  every  year  at 
Sion.  This  afl'embly  confifts  of  nine  voices ;  the  Bifliop  }  the  Lands -bauptmann,  who 
is  chofen  or  confirmed  by  the  diet  every  two  years ;  and  the  feven  communities.  1  he 
Bifhop  prefides,  the  Lands-hauptmann  colle£ls  the  votes,  and  all  refolutions  arc  decided 
by  the  majority.  Each  dixain,  although  it  has  but  one  vote,  fends  as  many  deputies  as 
it  pleafes }  they  generally  confifl  of  four ;  a  judge,  a  banneret,  a  captain,  and  a  lieu> 
tenant.  The  judge  and  the  lieutenant  are  appointed  every  two  years ;  the  two  others 
hold  their  ofHces  for  life. 

In  all  civil  caufes  of  a  certain  importance,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  courts  of 
juftice  to  the  diet  in  the  lad  refort.  Thus,  by  the  inflitution  of  this  fupretne  council, 
the  communities  in  this  country  are  firmly  united,  and  form  in  conjundion  one  body 
politic,  or  republic,  for  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  other  cafes,  each  of  the 
commonwealths  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  laws  and  culloms. 

Both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Vallais  were  formerly  dependent  upon  the  Bifliop  of 
Sion  }  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  diilri£ts  united  in  order  to  limit  his  power  ;  and, 
having  fuccceded,  quarrelled  for  fuperioriry.  A  bloody  war  enfued,  which  terminated 
in  1475,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Lo  ver  Vallaifans.  Since  that  period,  they  have  con- 
tinued fubjed  to  the  Upper  Vallais,  with  the  enjoyment,  however,  of  fome  confiderable 
privileges. 

The  republic  of  the  Vallais  is  an  ally  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  and  has  formed  a  par- 
ticular  league  with  the  feven  Catholic  cantons,  for  th.^  defence  of  iheir  religion. 

The  Bilhopsof  Siun  had  formerly  a  confiderable  influence  over  the  political  affairs  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  Matthew  Schinner,  the  cardinal  bilhop,  is  famous  in  hillory  for  great 
abilities,  daring  fpiritof  intrigue,  and  reltlefs  ambition.  He  was  born  at  Milbach,  in 
the  dixain  of  Goms ;  and  in  1500  was  raifed  to  this  lee.  In  confequence  of  his  repre* 
fentatibns  and  influence,  the  Swifs  troops  gave  a  fingular  inflance  of  infidelity  to  their 
public  engagements,  by  breaking  a  fubfidiary  treaty  which  they  had  recently  contra£led 
with  Francis  the  Firfl,  foon  after  his  6rft  invafion  or  the  Milanei'e.  The  Swifs  hiflorians, 
however,  record  with  triumph  the  patriotic  condud  of  two  ofHcers,  who,  remondrating 
againfl  this  breach  of  faith,  drew  off  eight  thoufand  troops,  and,  returning  to  Switzer- 
land^  in  fome  meafure  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  nation.  The  remainder  of  the  army, 
infligated  by  the  eloquence  of  the  cardinal,  engaged  Francis  the  Firfl  near  Marignano, 
in  one  of  the  mod  furious  battles  fought  during  the  bloody  wars  of  Italy.  Night  alone 
put  a  flop  to  the  engagement,  without  feparating  the  combatants ;  both  armies  were 
blended  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Francis  dept  upon  the  carriage  of  a  cannon  at  no 
great  diflance  from  a  battalion  of  the  enemy.  At  day-break,  the  Swifs  renewed  the  charge 
with  their  ufual  courage,  and  were  received  with  equal  bravery.  At  length  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  King,  and  the  defperate  valour  of  the  French,  role  fuperior  to  the  repeated 
attacksof  the  Swifs,  who  retreated  to  Milan,  leaving  Francis  in  polfcflion  of  the  held  of 
battle :  an  advantage,  however,  which  he  gained  by  the  lofs  of  his  braveft  trof)ps. 

The  Cardinal,  afluated  by  the  mofl  inveterate  enmity  to  the  French,  occafinned  alfo, 
by  his  intrigues,  the  lofs  of  fhe  Milancfe  to  Francis.  Lautrec,  in  the  year  i5ii,  com- 
manded a  body  of  twelve  thoufantl  Swifs,  who  formed  the  principal  flrcngth  of  his 
army.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Cardinal  obtained,  by  his  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
a  fccret  levy  of  the  like  number,  to  join  the  enemies  of  France :  thus,  for  the  firft  time, 
the  Swifs  were  feen  combating  under  oppofite  bannecs,  and  ready  to  commit  hoflilities 
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againfl  each  other.  Upon  this  occafion  the  cantons  difpatched  melTengers,  with  pe- 
remptory orders  for  the  Swifs  in  both  armies  to  return  to  their  country.  The  Cardinal 
bribed  the  meflengers  to  conceal  thefe  orders  from  the  Swifs  in  the  army  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  to  deliver  them  only  to  thofe  who  were  in  the  French  fervice.  They  obeyed 
accordingly  ;  and  this  defertion  weak  ning  the  army  of  Lautrec,  Milan  and  the  princi* 
pal  towns  furrendered  to  the  confederates.  Soon  after  this  additional  inllance  of  his 
intrigues  and  influence,  the  Cardinal  ended  his  turbulent  life  in  the  conclave,  which 
affembled  on  the  death  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  for  tiie  eleftion  of  a  new  pope. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Vallais  are  very  much  fubjeft  to  goitersy  or  large 
excrefcences  in  the  neck,  which  often  increafe  to  a  nioft  enormous  fize ;  but,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  idiocy  no  lefs  abounds.  I  faw  many  inflances  of  both,  as  I  pafled 
through  Sion  ;  fome  idiots  were  balking  in  the  fun  with  their  tongues  out,  and  their 
heads  hanging  down,  exhibiting  an  affeding  fpeftacie  of  intelledual  imbecility.  The 
caufes  which  produce  a  frequency  of  thefe  phenomena  greatly  excite  my  curiofity  ;  but 
I  ihall  defer  my  remarks  until  I  fhall  have  obtained  farther  information. 

The  weather  in  this  inclofed  vale  is  fo  exceedingly  fultry,  that  although  the  evening 
is  far  advanced,  I  am  quite  oppreffed.  This  languid  heat  is  probably  one  of  the  caufes 
which  occafion  the  inconceivable  indolence  of  the  inhabitants:  much,  however,  muft 
at  the  fame  time  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  which  precludes  the  neceffity 
of  labour  by  almoft  fpontaneoufly  producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  fadf,  the  people 
aflift  nature  very  little  :  we  pafled  feveral  vineyards  in  which  the  vines  were  fuffered  to 
trail  upon  the  ground  ;  whereas,  if  the  branches  were  properly  fupported,  the  owner 
would  be  well  rewarded  by  the  fuperior  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce. 

The  undeanlinefs  of  the  common  people  is  difgufting  beyond  expreflion.  I  have 
juft  been  holding  a  converfation  uppn  this  fubje£t  with  my  landlord ;  though  himfelf  a 
notorious  example,  he  feverely  cenfured  the  dirtinefs  of  his  countrymen,  and  feemed 
to  afllgn  it  as  one  caufe  of  goiters.  This  afleriion  induced  me  to  examine  the  perfon 
of  my  hoft  with  fomewhat  more  attention ;  and  I  was  rather  difappointed  to  find,  that 
he  proved  an  exception  to  his  own  remark.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  underftood  as 
infinuating  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  either  gbitrous,  idiots,  indolent,  or  dirty ; 
like  that  traveller  who  aflerted,  that  all  the  women  ofa  certain  town  were  crooked,  red- 
haired,  and  pitted  with  the  fmall  pox,  becaufc  his  landlady  happened  to  be  fo.  Indeed, 
I  look  upon  national  rcfle£tions  in  general  to  proceed  from  the  molt  illiberal  turn  of 
mind,  and  have  always  been  cautious  not  to  judge  of  the  phyfical  or  moral  charader  of 
any  people  from  a  partial  and  fuperficial  view.  But  the  prcvalency,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  of  goiters  and  idiocy,  and  the  f^cneral  dirtinefs  and  indolence  of  the  coramoa 
people  are  too  notorious  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  mod  carelefs  traveller. 

Sion  is  fituated  near  the  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  three  itifulated  rocks,  that  rife  imme- 
diately from  the  plain.  The  highcft,  called  Tourbillon,  fupports  the  ruins  of  the  old 
epifcopal  palace,  (till  containing  two  or  three  untenanted  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
are  the  portraits  of  the  feveral  bifliops.  On  the  fecond  rock,  denominated  Valeria,  are 
obferved  the  remains  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  a  few  houfes  belonging  to  the  canons. 
On  Mayoria,  the  third  rock,  (lands  the  epifcopal  palace,  an  ancient  edifice  of  fl:one, 
built  in  1547.  On  feeing  the  apartments  I  was  greatly  (truck  with  their  plainnefs,  and 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  with  plealure  on  the  fimplicity  of  manners  ^vhich  mu(l  ne- 
celTarily  prevail,  in  this  country  ;  when  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  lovereign,  infteadof 
befpeaking  the  magnificence  of  a  court,  are  fcarcely  fuperior  to  the  dwelling  of  a  pea- 
fant.  Two  apartments  principally  engaged  my  attention.  The  fir(t  is  that  in  which 
the  diet  aflombles :  at  the  upper  end  are  two  armed  chairs  for  the  biflwp  and  the  lands' 
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bauptmann^  and  on  each  fide  a  row  of  fmaller  feats  for  the  deputies  of  the  fevon  dlxainu 
The  other  apartment  is  the  hall,  in  which  the  bilhop  holJs  his  court,  like  the  feudal 
lords  of  ancient  times ;  at  the  further  extremity  is  a  raifed  feat,  called  a  throne,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wooden  baluftrade,  and,  as  an  incitement  to  wifdom  and  impartiality,  the 
figures  of  Juftice,  and  Solomon's  Judgment  are  coarfely  painted  upon  the  walls  *. 

Sion  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Seiiuni,  who  inhabited 
this  part  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csclar.  A  few  remaining  infcriptions  dill 
prove  its  antiquity ;  and,  among  others  fo  obliterated  that  I  was  not  able  to  decypher 
them,  I  obferved  one  which  was  more  legible :  it  is  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
guflus,  during  his  eleventh  confulftiip.  In  this  infcription  the  town  is  called  Civitar 
Sedunorum. 

At  Sion  we  parted  with  our  horfes  and  guides,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Alt> 
dorf ;  and  procured  a  piece  of  luxury,  to  which  we  had  been  for  fonie  time  unaccuf- 
tomed,  I  mean  a  coach.  But,  notwithdanding  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  great  fultrinefs  of  the  air,  I  prefer  riding  or  walking,  as  by  that  means  I  enjoy 
a  more  unobftrufted  view  of  the  country :  indeed  the  fccnes  are  fo  bea,utiful,  and 
fo  perpetually  changing,  that  the  attention  is  inceflfantly  engaged  by  a  variety  of  new 
objefts. 

On  entering  the  Lower  Vallais,  I  perceived  as  much  uncleanlinefs,  but  a  greater  ap* 
pearance  ofinduflry ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  natives  arc  not  altogether  lb  indolent 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Sion  and  its  environs. 

This  imputation  of  indolence  will  not  hold  good  with  refpe£l  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Upper  Vallais :  for  in  the  eaftern  part  of  that  diftrift,  which  we  entered  after  having 
crofled  the  Furca,  the  foil,  though  far  inferior,  was  much  better  cultivated,  and  the 
people  feemed  more  induflrious.  Some  phytkal  reafons  may  be  aHigned  for  this  diiFe* 
rence }  for  there  the  weather  is  not  fo  fultry,  the  water  is  not  unwholefome,  the  air  re* 

*  Soon  aFter  the  capture  of  Pern,  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  conditution  created  great  difTatif- 
Adion  among  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Vallais.  But  the  Dinu>pof  Sion,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  was  under  the  neceflity  of  afTcAing  great  pleafure  at  the  overthrow  of  his  fovereignty.  The  iW»- 
nlteur  has  preferved  his  letter  on  this  occamin  to  the  French  Rrfident  Mangourit,  and  the  anfwer. 

"  Citizen  Rrfident,  I  liave  learnt  with  cytremefatisfa£tion,  that  the  planof  a  conditution  for  the  republic 
of  the  Vallais,  guarantees,  under  your  aufpices,  .to  my  diocefe  the  prefervatiun  of  the  catholic,  apodolic, 
and  Roman  religion,  in  all  its  purity.  I  want  words  to  tcllify  the  moll  lively  gratitude  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  our  rtligion  will  be  a  reitraint  on  my  fluck,  and  infpire  it  with  an  implacable  hatred  of  licentiuuinefa 
and  anarchy. 

**  T^ke,  I  befeech  you.  Citizen,  under  your  poweiful  protedionthe  church  of  Sion  and  all  the  clergy,, 
of  whom  the  greater  part,  particularly  our  chapter,  in  feconding  my  intentions,  and  executing  my  ordrrs, 
have  dilUnguimed  themfclvet  by  a  conduif^  calculated  to  infpire  the  people  with  cuutidcnce  in  their  worthy 
icprefeotalivcs,  aod  to  reanimate  the  love  of  their  country. 

(bigncd)  •'  ANTONY,  Biftiop  of  Sion." 

Anfwtr  of  Mangourit. 

*'  Athamnus  clofvd  the  doors  of  his  chnrch  againft  the  crimes  of  Tlieodofius }  you  have  opened  youri  to 
civic  virtues,  by  facilitating  the  acceptance  of  the  conlUtution  of  the  Vallais. 

*'  At  your  voice  the  cauon&  of  biou  repaired  to  the  fevcu  upper  dixains^  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
iniflcd  by  malevolence. 

♦'  Glory  be  to  your  humanity  ! 

••  Schiniier.  one  of  your  piedeccflbrs,  occafioned  the  effufi.'U  of  much  blood  ;  you,  Citizen  Bifhop,  you 
love  to  fpare  bloodlhcd. 

"  An  article  of  the  conAitution  guarantees  to  your  fluck  the  maintenance  of  their  reb'gious  opinions. 

"  Your  wife  condud  fccurea  to  you  for  ever  the  homage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  wifdum,  and  of 
peace."     M<mUtur,  tyh  Gtrm'maL 
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markably  fatutary,  and  we  did  not  obferve  any  of  thofe  goitrous  perfons  or  idiots,  conv* 
nion  in  the  midland  parts. 

We  (lopped  at  the  village  of  Martigny,  which,  according  to  antiquaries,  was  the  an- 
cient Ododurum.  It  is  faid,  that  near  this  place  may  be  traced  the  fite  of  SergiusGaU 
ba's  camp,  one  of  Julius  Caefar's  lieutenants,  who  was  fent  to  fubdue  the  Veragri,  the 
NantuateSf  and  the  Seduni ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  diflrifls.  It  feems  evident 
indeed  from  Ca:far's  defcription,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Commentaries,  that  Ododurum 
could  not  be  far  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  Martigny,  which  (lands  in  a  fmall  plain, 
encirclfd  by  high  mountains,  and  divided  by  the  DranCo,  that  falls  into  the  Rhone.  I 
cannot,  however,  afcertain  from  my  own  oblervation,  whether  any  traces  of  a  Roman 
encampment  dill  remain,  nor  could  I  gain  the  leall  information  from  the  inhabitants; 
fo  that  the  conjefture  concerning  the  fituation  of  Ododurum  refts  only  upon  the  faith  of 
antiquaries,  and  on  the  general  pofition  of  the  country. 

Martigny  is  a  place  much  frequented  by  travellers :  it  leads  to  the  valley  of  Cha- 
tnouny,  to  St.  Maurice,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  the  paffage  of  the  merchandize 
vhich  is  conveyed  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  Italy.  Near  Martigny  we  palTed 
under  the  maje(lic  ruins  of  La  Bathia,  an  old  epifcopal  cadle,  crowning  the  fummit  of 
a  craggy  rock,  and  impending  over  the  impetuous  Dranfe.  The  road  from  hence  to  St. 
Maurice  runs  under  a  chain  of  rocks,  the  Rhone  flowing  at  a  fmall  didance  through  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  vale.  Having  crolTed  the  Trient,  a  turbid  torrent  which  i(rues  from 
a  narrow  and  obfcure  glen,  remarkable  for  its  rugged  and  romantic  fcenery,  we  arrived 
at  the  PKTe-Vache,  a  catara£l  much  noticed  by  travellers.  The  charadleridic  beauty 
of  this  fail  is,  that  it  feems  to  burd  from  a  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  rock,  through 
hanging  flirubs,  and  forms  a  perpendicular  column  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  body  of  water  being  very  ample,  and  the  elevation  not  fo  condderable  as  to  reduce 
it  entirely  into  fpray,  render  the  effect  very  driking.  I  enjoyed  alfo  the  additional 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  fun  rife  oppofite  to  this  water- fall.  The  regular  expanfion  of  the 
rays  enlivening  the  different  parts  of  the  column  of  water ;  and  the  gradual  defcent  of 
the  rainbow  formed  by  the  fpray,  were  inexpreffibly  beautiful.  Thel^  torrents  are  my 
delight ;  but  perhaps  they  recur  too  often  in  my  letters  to  continue  to  be  yours. 
Formerly  travellers  pafTed  clofe  to  the  PKTe-Vache ;  but  a  few  years  ago  part  of  the 
rock  falling  down  totally  obdru^led  the  road,  which  now  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  valley. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Lower  Vallais,  the  two  chains  of  mountains  that  bound  this 
country  approach  towards  the  Rhone,  which  nearly  fills  the  interval  between.  In  this 
fpot  is  fituated  the  town  of  St.  Maurice,  built  almolt  totally  upon  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
fome  deep  mountains,  and  at  a  fmall  didance  from  the  river.  The  ancient  appellation 
was  Jgaunum  :  that  of  St.  Maurice  is  derived  from  an  abbey,  eredled  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century,  by  Sigifmond  King  of  Burgundy,  in  honour  of  a  faint,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  in  this  place  ;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  famous 
Theban  legion,  faid  to  have  been  malTacred  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  for  not 
renouncing  Chriftianity.  This  hidory  has  given  rife  to  much  controverfy :  while  fome 
authors  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  forgery,  others  have  contended  for  its  authenticity 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  the  truth  of  Chridianity  depended  upon  the  decifion.  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  quedion,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  caufe  of  Chrifti- 
anity has  fuffered  more  from  weak  and  imprudent  defenders,  than  from  the  (harped  at- 
tacks of  its  mod  inveterate  adverfaries.  Indeed,  the  quedion  concerning  the  number 
and  fufferings  of  the  martyrs  has  occafioned  much  idle  difputation  :  fhould  we  reduce 
the  popular  accounts  of  both  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  there  will  dill  remahi  (uf- 
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ftcient  evidence  of  the  wonderful  connancy  and  calm  refolution  of  thofe  primitive  vic- 
tims; and  whether  a  hundred  thoufand,  or  only  fifty,  fuftered,  Chridianity  will  equally 
ftand  upon  the  fame  immovable  foundation.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  more  material  con- 
cerning the  motives  that  aduated  its  powerful  and  cruel  adve>*faric8.  It  matters  not 
whether  Decius  ordered  the  Chrillians  to  be  maffacred,  becaufe  they  had  been  favoured 
by  his  predeceflbr  Philip,  or  from  his  attachment  to  the  Pagan  files ;  whether  Maximin 
perfecuted  them  from  interolled  motives ;  Diocl'Tian  as  introducing  innovations  in  his 
government ;  or  whether  Conftantine  protcded  them  from  conviction  or  policy.  I'or 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity  is  in  no  refped  aftefted  either  by  the  imp.  udence  of  its  early 
profeflbrs  (if  with  any  they  were  juftly  chargeable),  or  the  political  reafons  that  influenced 
the  conduft  of  thofe  emperors. 

A  few  Roman  infcriptions,  chiefly  fepulchral,  and  two  defaced  columns,  arc  thr  on'y 
uncontroverted  remains  of  the  antiquity  of  St.  Maurice.  It  is  principally  di.'li  ";u  (hed 
as  being  the  chief  entrance  from  the  canton  of  Bern  into  the  Vallais.  k  u  ,  nt  rce 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  pafs,  fo  flrongly  fortified  by  nature,  that  a  baiwit'il  ci  :nen 
might  defend  it  againft  a  confiderablc  army.  The  (lone  bridge  ovt r  t''  •  R'l^ne  is  much 
admired  for  its  bold  projcdion  :  it  is  of  a  fingle  arch,  and  tf  inan  is  a  .  andred  and 
thirty  feet.  Half  of  this  bridge  belongs  to  the  Vallais,  aid  v..  .  maiiider  U)  the  can- 
ton of  Bera  *.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXV. — 0/  the  Vallais. --Goiters  and  Idiots. 

Trienty  Jugttjl  it. 

1  AM  now  writing  from  the  village  of  Trient,  on  my  way  to  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
alps  of  Savoy.  From  the  mountain  of  the  Furca,  its  eaflern  boundary,  two  vaft  ranges 
of  alps  enclofe  the  Vallais :  the  fouthern  chain  fcparates  it  from  the  Milanefe,  Piedmont^ 
and  part  of  Savoy ;  the  northern,  from  the  canton  of  Bern.  Thefe  two  chains  in 
their  various  windir;>,,,  form  feveral  fmall  vallies,  watered  by  numerous  torrents  that 
rufli  into  the  Rhone,  as  it  traverfes  the  whole  diftrid  from  the  Furca  to  St.  Maurice. 
A  country  thus  entire  !y  enclofed  within  high  alps,  and  confilling  of  plains,  elevated 
valleys,  and  lofty  mountains,  mud  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  fituations,  climates  and 
produdiions.  Accordingly,  the  Vallais  prefents  to  the  curious  traveller  a  quick  fuccef- 
fian  of  profpeds,  as  beautiful  as  divcrlified.  Vineyards,  rich  paflures  covered  with 
cattle,  corn,  flax,  fruit-trees,  and  forells,  occafionally  bordered  by.  naked  rocks  crowned 
with  everlafting  fnow. 

The  productions  of  the  Vallais  vary  according  to  the  great  divcrfity  of  climates  by 
which  this  country  is  didinguifhed.  It  fupplies  more  than  fufficient  wine  and  corn  for 
interior  confumption,  and  exports  a  cotillderable  quantity  of  both  ;  the  foil  in  the  mid- 
land and  lower  diftrids  being  cxcccdin':'v  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  plain,  where  the 
heat  iscolleded  and  confined  between  .   _  w  u  u  Ins,  the  harvetb  is  uf^nlly  finiihed  in 

*  At  an  early  pfriod  of  tlie  French   rcvoli  '       .  ui     'jAed  party  oi   the  Lower  Vallais  appealed  to 

France  to  emancipate  their  country  from  their  inhjtction  to  the  Upper  Vali.tis,  but  tlie  French  not  having 
matured  their  fchcme  of  fraternization,  their  petition  was  rtjfded. 

In  February  I7<>S,  however,  the  pcojilf  t»t  the  Lower  Vallais  were  cnfranchifed,  and  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  rights  by  the  Upper  Vallais ;  but  after  the  t'onqutll  of  licrn,  and  the  revolution  of  the  greater 
part  of  Swit/.ei land,  the  inhabit, ints  of  the  Upper  Vail  .ia  rejttU'd  thenew  condituiion,  took  up  arms,  and 
defended  thenilelvei  with  great  fpirit.  After  icveral  bloody  defeats,  and  the  capture  of  the  callle  of  Sion, 
wt'i'  h  was  ftormcd  by  the  French,  the  natives  fubmitted,  and  both  dillrJcli  wcix  moulded  into  one  depart- 
nteut'Callcd  tne  Vallali),  of  which  the  capital  is  Siun. 

Juiy; 
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Tuly ;  whereas,  !n  the  more  elevated  parts,  barley  is  the  only  grain  that  can  be  cultivated 
with  any  fuccefs,  and  the  crop  is  feldom  cut  before  Novembc'r.  About  Sion,  the  fit, 
the  melon,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Italy,  conv  to  pertedlioii :  in  confequence  of  this 
finguLr  variety  of  climates,  I  tafltd  in  the  fame  ilay,  (trawberries,  cherries,  plumi,  pears, 
a/ifl  grapes  j  cav:h  the  natural  growth  of  the  country. 

There  are  no  manutadurcs  of  any  confequence ;  and  indeed  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  pcDjj!/  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  iheir  indolence  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  confidered 
in  regard  to  knowlcfipe  and  improvements,  as  fomi'  centuries  behind  the  Swifs,  who 
are  ail  enlightened  nation.  The  peafants  i "Idom  endeavour  to  ameliorate  thofe  lands 
where  the  foil  is  originally  bad,  cir  to  draw  the  moll  advantage  from  thofe  which  are  un- 
commonly fertile  ;  having  few  wants,  and  being  fatisfiei'  i'S  the  fpontaneous  gifts  of 
nature,  they  enjoy  her  blelTings  without  much  confideriiv^  n  what  manner  to  improve 
them. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Vallais,  I  Aiall  communicate  the  rult  of  my  enquiries 
concerning  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  render  goitrous  perfo  mJ  idiots  common 
in  thefe  parts;  premifmg,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  mu(l  It,  ad  grt  Iv  in  need  of  your 
candour,  when  I  venture  to  treat  a  fubjeft  fo  extremely  con'  icate  i,  and  on  v  ,ch  fo 
many  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  naturnlids  ai      phyfuians. 

The  notion  that  fnow-water  occafions  goiters,  is  tally  \  nf  f(  indation;  foroa 
that  fuppofition,  why  are  they  common  in  the  midlana  and  lov.  vi  par.  and  extremely 
rare  in  the  higher  regions  of  Switzerland  ?  particularly  what  rea*^on  a  be  afligned, 
why  the  natives  of  thofe  places  fhat  lie  mod  contiguous  to  the  1;' 
no  other  water  than  what  defcei  is  immediately  from  thofe  imm. 
fnow,  are  not  fubjeft  to  this  m.i'ady  ?  Why  are  the  inhabitai 
which  there  is  no  fnow,  afflided  with  it?  For  thefe  guttural  . 
in  the  environs  of  Naples,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  at  Patn 
Eaft  Indies,  where  fnow  is  unkno\  a. 

But,  inftead  of  repeating  the  va.ious  opinions  on  this  fubfeft,  i 
fine  myfelf  to  the  refult  of  my  own  obfervations  and  inquiries. 

The  fpringsof  this  didrift  are  impregnated  with  a  c  ilcareousma 
zerland  tuf*^  nearly  fimilar  to  the  incruftations  of  Matlock  in 
pletely  diffolved  as  not  to  aifeft  the  ti  anfparency  of  the  water.     Wii 
probable,  that  the  impalpable  partic    s  of  this  fubftance  fliould  thi. 
felves,  by  means  of  the  blood,  into    lie  glands  of  the  throat,  and  ,:  oduce  goiters  f? 
I  ground  this  opinion  on  the  following  obfervations  and  fads : 


crs,  and  who  drink 
eftrvoirs of  ice  and 

f  th(  fe  countries  in 
irs  are  to  be  found 

and  Purnea,  in  the 


all  at  prefent  con- 

'■    called  in  Swit- 
bylhire,  fo  com- 
be deemed  im- 
lutroduce  them- 


Ju.yj 


•  The  Porus  of  the  older  authorg 

The  Tophus  jjlareofo,  argillaceiis  Polymorph   «,  of  Linnxus,   i86.  I. 

'I'hc  Tophus  Poly morphiis  of  Wallcvius,  Syll    vol.  ii  p.  394. 

TheTophi  of  Kirwan,  p.  25,  called /?«<ri/?rt'"  4y  the  Germans. 

f  Dr.  Daillie,  phylician  to  St.  George's  Hoi,  tal,  has  lately  given  a  beautiful  plate  illuftrative  of  the 
ilifeaCed  appearances  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  wli  !i  is  the  feat  of  the  Bronchocele,  or  Goiter.  "  When 
a  fcition  is  made,"  he  fays,  "  of  the  thyroid  gmd  affeAcd  with  this  dcfcafe,  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
nuiiihir  of  cells  filled  with  a  tranfp^rent  vifcid  flu  1.  This  fluid  becomes  fclid,  like  jelly,  when  the  gland 
ha*  been  prefcrved  for  fome  lime  in  fpirits."  I  ie  :  itices  too,  that  a  few  if  the  cells  of  one  gland,  which 
he  divided,  were  fihcd  wiih  a  gritty,  hard,  whiiifii  matter. 

It  appears  alio  that  the  ilrudlure  of  the  thyroic  gland  is  favourable  to  the  depofitlon  and  detention  of 
ftony  particles  carried  into  it  by  the  blood;  for  it  i;  iupplied  by  four  arteries,  uncommonly  large  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  ii/e  of  the  gland,  and  has  nu  excretory  dutt,  through  which  any  fubllance  once  depolited  can 
pafs.  Hence  a  very  inconfiderable  depofition  of  ti.  might  befufficient  to  produce  by  irritation  fuch  an 
abundant  fecretion  of  vifcid  fluid  as  to  diltend  the  >  clU,  and  by  this  enlargement  of  the  gl.ind,  gradually 
to  occalion  goitcre.    Buillu'i  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  3.1.     Second  Fafcitulus,  plate  i. 

7  '  To 
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To  fpeak  in  general :  during  my  travels  through  Europe,  I  never  failed  to  obferve 
that  tuft  or  this  calcareous  depofition,  abounds  in  all  thofe  diftricls  wherein  goiters  are 
common.  I  noticed  goitrous  perfons  and  much  ttif  in  Derbylhire,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Vallais,  in  the  Valteline,  at  I.ucern,  Friburgh,  and  Bern,  near  Aigle  and  Bex,  in 
feveral  places  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  near  Drel'den,  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont, near  Turin  and  Milan. 

To  defcend  to  particular  inftances.  The  inhabitants  of  Friburgh,  Bern,  and  Lucern, 
are  much  fubjed  to  guttural  excrefcenccs.  With  refpett  to  Friburgh,  1  obferved  that 
one  of  the  principal  fprings  which  fupplics  the  town  with  water,  iffucs  from  a  neighbour- 
ing ftone-quarry,  and  has  formed  large  depofiiions  of  ttif  on  the  rock  from  which  it 
bubbles.  The  pipes  alfo  which  convey  water  to  the  public  fountains  at  Bern,  are 
charged  with  the  fame  calcareous  fediment;  and  a  gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I  can 
depend,  aflured  me,  that  he  is  fubjeft  to  a  fmall  fwelling  in  the  throat,  which  ufually 
increafes  in  winter,  when  he  is  chiefly  refidcnt  at  Bern,  and  diminifhes  in  fummer  on 
his  removal  to  other  places,  where  the  waters  are  not  loaded  with  tuf. 

I  was,  moreover,  informed  by  General  PtilFer,  that  at  Lucern  all  the  waters,  except- 
ing one  fpring,  are  impregnated  with /^/,  and  that  the  natives  who  dwell  near  that 
fpring,  are  nmch  lefs  fubjecl  to  goiters  than  the  other  inhabitants ;  that  the  fame  diffe- 
rence is  obferved  among  the  members  of  the  fame  family,  between  thofe  who  drink 
no  water  but  what  is  drawn  from  that  fpring,  and  the  others  who  do  not  ufe  that  pre- 
caution. The  general  fhewed  me  alfo  the  tin  veffel,  in  which  water  was  every  morn- 
ing boiled  for  his  ufe,  and  which  was  fo  fpeedily  and  thickly  incruflated  as  to  render  it 
neceffary  to  have  it  cleanfed  twice  a-wcek.  The  water  which  yields  this  depofition  is 
as  tranfparent  as  chryftal  *. 

I  alfo  vifited  many  places  contiguous  to  thofe  diftrifls  wherein  goiters  and  tufzre  fre- 
quent, and  having  precifely  the  fame  fituation  and  climate,  yet  I  obferved  no  goiters 
among  the  inhabitants,  nor  any  appearance  of  luf. 

But  the  ftrongefl  proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  derived  from  pofitive  fa£l.  A 
furgeon  whom  1  met  at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  informed  me,  that  he  had  not  unfrequcntly 
extrafted  concretions  of  tufjione  from  feveral  goiters;  and  that  from  one  in  particular 
which  fuppurated,  he  had  taken  feveral  flat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long ;  the 
fame  fubllance,  he  added,  is  found  in  the  flomachs  of  cows,  and  in  the  goitrous  tu- 
mours to  which  even  the  dogs  of  the  country  are  fubjedt.  He  likewife  affured  me, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  an  extenfive  pradice,  he  had  diminifhed  and  cured  the  goiters  of 
many  young  perfons  by  emollient  liquors  and  external  applications ;  that  his  principal 
method  to  prevent  them  in  future  confided  in  removing  the  patients  from  the  places 
where  the  fprings  are  impregnated  with  tuf,  and,  if  tiiat  could  not  be  contrived,  by 
forbidding  the  ufe  of  water  which  was  not  purified.  He  confirmed  the  report  that  in- 
fants are  occafionally  born  with  guttural  fwellings,  particularly  thofe  whole  parents  are 
goitrous,  and  remarked  that  one  of  his  own  children  had  at  its  birth  a  goiter  as  large 
as  an  egg  ;  neither  he  nor  his  wife,  who  were  both  foreigners  f,  were  afHidcd  with  that 
malady.     He  had  diilipated  it  by  external  remedies;  and  fince  that  period,  had  inva- 


i, 


•  Although  it  appears  tliat  wherrver  tliere  are  goitcra  thtre  is  tiif  ftone  ;  yet  the  reverfe  in  by  no  meant 
true,  thai  wherever  the  wateridcpofit  tuf,  there  arc  o/wiy/ goiters  ;  for  pcrhapi  tlie  natives  do  not  drink 
of  the  fp-ings  which  are  loaded  with  /«/,  or  tli;it  fublUin  ■  li  not  fufiicitntly  dilFolvcJ  in  the  waters ;  abfo- 
lulc  folntion  heinjf,  pcih  ips,  neceflaiy  to  produce  ihcfe  Iwellinjja. 

■^  In  ihe  former  inftaiicc,  (goiters  may,  though  pcrl\apH  trroneonny,  be  efteemed  hereditary;  but  in  the 
l.ititr,  where  the  patents  are  both  foreigners  and  not  goitrous,  can  fcartcly  be  derived  from  any  other 
caulc  ibaa  ih  '  aliment  of  the  mother. 
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riably  prohibited  his  family  from  taflins[  the  fpring  waters,  unlefs  they  were  diftilled,  or 
mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar ;  by  which  means  he  preferved  them  from  thofe  tumours 
that  were  extremely  common  among  the  natives  of  the  town  which  he  inhabited. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  on  this  fubjeft  ;  yet  it  would  be  unjult  to  withhold  that  of 
M.  de  Sauflure,  whofe  accurate  refearches  and  profound  invedigation  on  phiiofophical 
fubjecls  deferve  to  be  weighed  with  the  greateft  attention.  That  able  naturalift,  in  a 
recent  publication  *,  attributes  the  produftion  of  goiters  not  to  the  waters,  but  principally 
to  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate,  and  ftagnation  of  the  air.  He  informs  us,  that 
in  all  his  travels  through  the  Alpine  countries,  he  never  obferved  goiters  in  any  places 
which  are  elevated  more  than  500  or  600  toifesf  above  the  level  of  thefea  :  he  noticed 
them  in  thofe  vallies  where  the  heat  is  concentrated,  and  the  air  flagnates,  and  that  they 
ufually  ceafe  wherever  the  valley  terminates,  and  the  country  expands  into  a  large  plain. 
With  great  deference,  however,  to  his  opinion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  the 
conclufion  does  not  abfolutely  follow  from  thefe  premifes  ?  For  it  may  be  rei.'  ..'ted, 
that  in  places  elevated  more  than  500  or  600  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  i^jimgs 
are  too  near  their  fources  to  have  diflblved  a  fufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  or 
fo  minutely  as  may  be  reqiiifite  for  the  generation  of  goiters  ;  that  when  the  valley  ex- 
pands into  a  plain,  the  waters  may  depoiit  their  fediment  by  mixing  with  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  or  by  filtrating  through  the  earth  and  gravel.  But  although  the  two  caufcs  men- 
tioned by  Sauflure  do  not  folely  produce,  they  may  ajjyi  in  producing  guttural  cxcref- 
cences,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  the  glands  of  the  throat  to  admit  more 
eafily  the  introduftion  of  the  impalpable  particles  in  the  water.  For  it  is  obfervable, 
that  women  and  children,  whofe  frames  are  more  relaxed  than  thofe  of  men,  are  more 
liable  to  be  afflided  with  thefe  fwellings ;  that  the  natives  of  thofe  diftrifls  mod  remark- 
able  for  the  fize  and  number  of  goiters,  are  extremely  wan  and  livid,  much  fubjeft  to 
intermitting  fevers,  and  other  difordcrs  judged  to  proceed  from  relaxation.  Although 
the  concentrated  heat,  and  ftagnation  of  the  air,  may  be  allowed  to  have  confiderable 
influence  on  the  human  body,  yet  they  do  not  feem  fufficient  for  the  eft'eft  in  queftion, 
without  the  intervention  of  fome  other  caufe  :  this  caufe  feenn  to  be  the  water,  (hould 
the  fads  already  ftated  prove  confonant  to  truth  and  experience. 

It  may  be  neceflary,  however,  to  obviate  an  objeftion,  that  goiters  muft  rather  origi- 
nate from  climate  and  fituation  ;  bocaule  foreigners  eftablifhed  in  the  country  are  never 
alllided  with  thofe  tumours,  while  their  children  are  no  lefs  fubjeft  to  them  than  the  na- 
tives. But  is  it  uncontrovertible,  that  no  foreigner  has  ever  been  afllided  with  this  ma- 
lady ?  The  qucflion,  I  (hould  prelume,  can  fcarctly  be  replied  to  in  the  affirmative. 
And  all  that  can  be  eftablilhed,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  foreigners  are  lefs 
fubjed  to  thefe  fwellings  than  their  children  or  the  natives.  In  this  refpcd  the  anfwer 
is  evident,  Pcrlons  who  ufually  ii  ttle  in  foreign  countries  are  adults  ;  and  adults  are 
doubtlcfs  much  Itfs  liable  than  children  to  an  endemial  malady,  whofe  operation  is  gra- 
dual, and  whiih  requires  much  time  before  its  cftefts  arc  vifible.  It  is  remarked,  that 
among  the  natives  themfelves  thofe  pcribns  who  have  efcaped  this  diforder  during  their 
infancy,  are  feldom  attacked  by  it  to  any  confiderable  degree  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

In  realoning  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  fimilar  fubjecls,  where  a  caufe  is  fought  for  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  certain  etletl,  it  is  necellary  to  eilablifli  a  primary  and  general  caufe, 
\A'\\<\\  ahvoys  and  neccjfurily  exills,  wherever  ihatetredt  is  produced,  and  to  exclude  thofe 
circumllanccs  which  do  not  always  and  ;;ff£^<^;r;7y  exill,  wherever  thatefl'eft  is  produced. 
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Thus,  In  the  prefent  inflance :  if  fnow- water  occafions  goiters,  wherever  there  are  goiters 
there  muji  be  fnow- water,  which  is  contrary  to  faft  and  experience.  If  the  concentrated 
heat  of  the  climate,and  ftagnation  of  the  air,  are  necejfary  to  the  formation  of  goiters,  thofe 
excrefcences  could  never  be  formed  where  thefe  caufes  are  wanting,  which  is  not  con- 
firmed  by  fa6l  and  experience.  If  waters  impregnated  with  /{//*,  or  with  certain  calcareous 
fubftanccs,  produce  goiters ;  wherever  there  are  goiters,  the  natives  mufl  drink  waters 
io  impregnated,  and  thisy^^mj  agreeable  to  fadl  and  experience  *. 

The  fame  caufcs  which  generate  goiters,  probably  operate  in  the  cafe  of  idiots  ;  for 
wherever  goiters  prevail  to  a  confiderable  degree,  idiots  invariably  abound  :  fuch  is  the 
nice  and  inexplicable  connexion  between  our  bodies  and  our  minds,  that  the  one  ever 
fympathifes  with  the  other;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  ill-grounded  conjecture,  that  the 
fame  caufes  which  affeft  the  body  (hould  alfo  aife^  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  waters  which  create  ob(lru£lions  and  goiters  fliould  alfo  occafion  mental  imbecility  f. 

Althou/i  thefe  idiots  are  frequently  the  children  of  goitrous  parents,  and  have  ufually 
thofe  fwelliiif^s  thcmfelves,  yet  they  are  fometimes  the  offspring  even  of  healthy  parents, 
whofc  other  children  are  properly  organized,  and  are  themfelves  free  from  guttural  ex- 
crefccncps.  I  obferved  feveral  children,  fcarcely  t«i  years  of  age,  with  very  large  goi- 
ters. Thefe  tumours,  when  they  increafe  to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  check  rerpiratioii, 
and  render  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  them  exceedingly  indolent  and  languid.  Some 
perfons  have,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  fuppofed 
that  the  fmall  glandular  fwellings,  which  are  common  in  many  other  parts,  and  the  large 
excrefcences,  are  more  particularly  obferved  in  the  Vallais,  in  the  valley  of  Aoft,  and  in 
fome  other  places,  do  not  proceed  from  the  fame  caufc,  and  are  not  the  fame  diforder. 
But  fufficient  reafons  have  not  been  afligned  for  this  opinion.  During  my  expedition 
through  the  Vallais  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  I  noticed  fome  of  all  proportions, 
from  the  fize  of  a  walnut  to  almofl  the  bignefs  of  a  peck  loaf.  As  the  fame  gradation 
may  be  alio  obferved  in  the  fpecies  of  idiots ;  by  a  fimilar  mode  of  argument,  thofe  who 
poflefs  fome  faint  dawnings  of  reafon  might  be  difcriminated  from  others,  who  are  to- 
tally deaf  and  dumb,  and  give  no  proof  of  exiflence  bur  the  mere  animal  fcnfations. 
Whereas  it  is  probable  that  in  both  inftanccs  the  greater  or  leflTer  derangement  of  the 
body  or  mind  docs  not  indicate  a  different  complaint,  but  only  different  degrees  of  the 
fame  complaint. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  people  accuftomed  to  thefe  excrefcences  will  not  be 
fhocked  at  their  deformity  ;  but  I  do  not  find,  as  ibine  writers  affert,  that  they  confider 
them  as  beauties.  1  "o  judge  from  the  accounts  of  many  travellers,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  the  natives,  without  exception,  were  either  idiots  or  goitrous ;  whereas,  in  fad,  the 
Vallaifans  in  general  are  a  robufl  race;  and  all  that  with  truth  can  be  affirmed  is,  that 
goitrous  perfons  and  idiots  are  more  abundant  in  fome  diftrids  of  the  Vallais  than  per- 
haps in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  J. 


•  The  Icarntd  Mr.  Wliiia'icr,  in  \\\%  Iiitcroflii'g  account  of  t)ie  pafTage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  vol  i. 
p.  194,  afrits  V  ill  nic  in  inijiiiiin^'  ihf  j;oittrs  to  the  wiitir-i.  hut  to  the  watt-r.-i  impregnated  with  mttiiU'tc 
pariitltJ,  ami  Ik-  lupjjorts  liib  opiiiimi  liy  tlie  aiitlii:Ti!y  of  Siinltr  ;  bit  finely  if  Io,  the  metallic  particles 
wonhl  have  l.cen  conllantly  found  in  the  waters,  and  occnffitially  in  the  glandular  fwtllings,  which  is  not 
the  faa. 

I  It  has  b(en  fMg(»clUd  to  mf ,  by  a  very  intelligent  phyfician,  that  perhaps  the  impnlpablc  particles  of 
flone  may  penetrate  by  nieiins  of  the  btood  into  the  glands  of  the  brain,  and  foim  concretions  which  may 
•  (fed  that  organ.      It  is  a  wril  kno>vn  f.tft,  that  earthy  mnlter  i..  frequently  found  in  the  pituitary  gland. 

I  I  cannot  withhold  fioiii  the  reader  a  curious  paifige  on  goitrous  peilons  and  idiots,  trom  an  inlerclling 
wotk  publifhcdfiiicc  my  Icllcrs,  winch  tcnda  to  coniiiinmy  i«.markiun  this  fubjcdt. 

"  Goittrs 
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It  has  been  aflerted  alfo  that  the  people  very  much  re'pefl:  thefe  idiots,  and  even  con- 
fuler  them'aj  blejfmgs  from  heaven  ;  which  is  ftrongly  contradicted  by  others.  Upon 
my  queftioning  feme  gentlemen  of  this  country,  at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  they  treated  the 
notion  as  abfurd  and  falfe  ;  but  whether  they  delivered  their  real  fentiments,  or  were 
unwilling  to  confirm  what  might  lower  their  countrymen  in  the  opinion  of  a  flranger, 
will  admit  perhaps  of  fome  doubt.  For  having  fince  that  time  frequently  enquired 
among  I'ne  lower  ranks,  I  am  convinced  that  the  common  people  efteem  them  blefJings. 
They  call  t'lem  "Souls  of  God,  without  fin  :"  and  many  parents  prefer  thefe  idiot-chil- 
dren to  thofe  whofe  underftandings  are  perfecl ;  becaufe,  as  they  are  incapable  of  inten- 
tional criminality,  they  confider  them  as  certain  of  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate.  Nor  is 
this  opinion  entirely  without  its  good  efteft,  as  it  difpofes  the  parents  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  fuch  helplefs  beings.  Thefe  idiots  are  fuffered  to  marry,  as  well  among  them- 
felves  as  with  others.     I  am,  &c. 


EXTRACT  from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  formerly  referred  to. 

Nec  filentio  implicandum,  quod  ftquitur.  Toko  quiciam  aliquamdiu  regis  (i.  e.  Ha- 
raldi  Blaatand)(tipendia  meritus  officiis  quibus  commilitones  fuperabat  complures  virtu- 
tum  fuaruni  hoftes  effecerat.  Hie  forte  i'ermone  inter  convivas  tenuilentius  habito  tarn 
copiofo  fe  fagittandi  ufu  callere  jaftitabat,  ut  pdmum  quantumcunque  exiguum  baculoe 
didantia  fuperpofitum,  prima  fpiculi  direftione  feriret.  Qua;  vox  primum  obtredantium 
auribus  excepta  regis  etiam  auditum  attigit.  Sed  mox  principis  improbitas  patris  fidu- 
ciam  ad  filii  periculum  tranftulit,  dulciflimum  vitac  ejus  pignus  baculi  loco  Itatui  impe- 
rans.  Cui  nifi  promiflionis  audlor  primo  fagittse  conatu  pomum  impofuum  excuffiffet, 
proprio  capite  inanis  jaftantise  pcenas  lueret.  Urgebat  imperium  regis  militem  majora 
promiffis  edere,  alienas  obtx'eclationis  infidiis  parum  fobriae  vocis  jattuni  carpentibus, 
&c. — 

Exhibitum  Toko  adolefcentem  attentius  monuit,  ut  aequis  auribus  capiteque  indeflexo 
quam  patientiflime  ftrepitum  jaculi  venientis  exciperet,  ne  levi  corporis  motu  efficacif- 
fimac  artis  experientlam  fruflraretur.  Praeterea  demendaj  formidinis  confilium  circum- 
fpiciens,  vultum  ejus,  ne  vifo  telo  terretur,  avertit.  Tribus  deinde  fagittis  pharetra  ex- 
pofitis  prima  quam  nervo  inferuit  propofito  obftaculo  incidit. 

Interrogatus  autem  a  rege  Toko  cur  plura  pharetrae  ""^jicula  detraxilTet,  cum  fortunam 
arcus  femel  duntaxat  cxperimento  profcqui  debuifl'ct.  "  Ut  in  te,"  inquit,  "  primi 
errurem  reliquorum  acumine  vindicarem,  ne  mea  forte  innocentia  poenam  tui  impunita- 
tem  cxperiretur  violcntia.  Ouo  tarn  libero  diQo  et  fibi  fortitudinis  titulum  deheri  docuit, 
ct  regis  imperium  pcena  dignumoftendit." — Lib.  x.  p.  286.  edit.  Leipfic,  1771. 


"  Goiters  and  idiots  aie  vfrj'  ccmmoii  in  that  part  of  Tartary  which  borders  upon  the  Chiiiefe  Wall. 
Piotli  ItxeB  art  fiibjett  to  tlitfe  hvelliiij^s,  but  fimales  more  than  males  ;  the  litter  removing  oftcner  from  the 
fpiits  where  the  C3'  fes  e\ift,  whatever  they  may  be  that  ocCiiiion  them, 

"  'I'hcfe  preternatural  tumourn  di  I  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  .my  other  fymptoms  afFefting  thegc- 
neral  health  or  corporal  lunftions  ol  ibofe  in  whom  they  were  obfervtd.  I5ut  tjie  minds  of  many  of  thein 
'.»ere  'iiueh  weakemil,  and  ptrhapH  ut  all  in  a  lei's  decree.  Some  were  reduced  to  a  (late  of  ahfoUite  idiocy. 
The  fpetlatle  of  fuch  olijeds,  wlu'ch  (vU  not  to  convey  a  feiioiis  and  even  melancholy  imprelFion  to  perfons 
who  view  ihrm  for  the  firft  fiuie,  produces  no  fuch  tfi'eft  upon  thofe  among  whom  they  are  bred.  TJie 
(jlijert's  theinfelvcR  are,  in  their  gentral  habits,  ehtertul,  and  lead  a  mere  animal  life,  as  contr.idillinguiflied 
from  that  in  wbii  li  any  thought  or  leflcdion  is  coiietined.  As  they  aft  alone  from  inliiii.il,  or  the  mere 
inipulfe  of  the  ftnle«,  £u  their  ;.i\ions,  however  iiijiiriou'!  they  may  happeu  to  prove  to  others,  ;ire  free  from 
intentional  malice,  and  occafiuii  no  rilcntment.  Their  j)erfon»  are  coniidertd  in  fome  degree  as  facred  ;  and 
they  are  maintained  by  ihtir  familjt*  with  peculiar  care." — .leitunt  of  tht  F.mbojfy  t»  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
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LETTER  W^W.—Pqfise  of  {he  Tele  Noire. -Col  de  Balmc— Mont  Blanc— lis  great 

Elevation. 

Geneva f  Augtijl  28. 
OUITTfNG  Tfient,  we  travorfecj  fome  narrow  vallics,  through  forefts  of  pine  and 
fir,  by  the  fide  of  a  fmall  but  impetuous  torrent,  whicli  takes  its  rife  from  the  neigh- 
bouring glacier.  The  road,  whicIi  is  very  rugged,  is  carried  over  the  fteep  crags  of  a 
mountain  called  La  Tctc  Noire.  A  little  way  from  Trlcnt  we  entered  the  duchy  of  Fau- 
cigny,  fubjcd  »  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  arrived  at  the  vale  of  Chaiuouny,  the  great 
mountains  and  glaciers  of  Savoy  rifing  majellically  before  us. 

Another  way  leads  from  Trient  to  Chamouny  over  the  Col  dd  Balme.  I  pafled  it  oa 
a  mule  the  7th  of  September  1785  ;  it  is  exceedingly  deep,  but  not  dangerous,  as  rc- 
prefented  by  many  travellers ;  for  I  did  not  even  find  it  neceffary  to  difmount ;  and  the 
path,  which  is  in  no  part  bare  rock,  runs  through  a  thick  wood  clothing  the  fides  of  the 
mountain.  We  fet  off  from  Trient  on  this  expedition  about  half  pall  four,  with  the 
expectation  of  feeing  the  fun  rife  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  were  difappointed  ; 
for  we  did  not  reach  the  Col  dc  Balme  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  and  day  had  already  be- 
gun to  break.  Wc  enjoyed,  however,  from  the  fummit  an  extenfive  profpedl,  which 
many  travellers  confider  as  equal  to  the  moft  fublime  profpedls  in  Switzerland  :  on  one 
fide  it  commands  the  Vallais,  the  Alps  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  diflant  mountains  of  the 
cantons  of  Undcrwaldcn  and  Bern ;  the  other  comprehends  Mont  Blanc  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent heights.  I  obfervcd  the  Point  de  Motijon  ;  the  Mortine,  fupporting  on  its 
top  the  glacier  of  Bttct,  on  which  De  Luc  made  his  celebrated  experiments  to  afcertain 
the  llatc  of  the  atmofphcre ;  the  Point  de  la  Tour  ;  Les  Aiguilles  d' /Irgcntiere ;  the 
Aiguille  de  Midi,  a  piked  rock  fiarting  out  of  a  large  mafs  of  fnow  ;  and,  laftly,  Mont 
Bliine  itfelf.  The  highcll  point  of  this  gigantic  mountain  is  in  the  Ihapc  of  a  comprefl'ed 
hemifpherc,  and  is  called  from  its  form  La  Bojfe  du  Dromedairc ;  from  that  point  it 
gradually  fink?,  prefents  a  kind  of  concave  furface  of  fnow,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a 
fmall  pyramid  of  ice  ;  then  rifcs  into  a  fecond  hemifpherc,  called  by  fome  Little  Mont 
Blanc,  but  with  more  propriety  by  others,  Le  Dome  du  Milieu,  or  the  Middle  Dome  ; 
thence  it  dcfcends  into  another  concave  furface  terminating  in  a  point,  indifcriminately 
ftyled  by  the  natives  Aiguille  de  Goute,  Point  dc  Goute,  and  Doni:  dc  Goutc,  and  which  I 
(hall  name  the  Dome  ofG.  ite ;  from  that  dome  it  ends  abruptly,  and  lofes  itfelf  amid 
the  mountains  that  bound  the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

Mont  Blanc  is  particularly  dillinguiftied  from  other  mountains  by  a  mantle  of  fnow, 
whicli  domes  its  fummit  and  fides,  almoft  without  the  intervention  of  the  lealt  rock  to 
break  the  glare  of  the  luhiie  appearance,  from  whence  its  name  is  derived.  This  cir- 
cumflaiice  frequently  deceives  the  eye  unaccuflomed  to  fuch  objects,  and  in  many  fitua- 
tions  renders  it  lofs  lofty  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  reality.  Although  the  fummit  was 
more  than  'iKiSK^w  thoufand  feet  above  the  Ipot  where  I  flood,  yet  it  did  not  imprefs  ma 
with  that  altonifhmont  which  might  be  expected  from  its  fuperior  height  and  magnitu^ii; 
above  the  circumjacent  mountains.  I  was  indeed  more  (Iruck  with  the  firfl  view  of  the 
Schrcckbgrn  from  the  top  of  the  ijcheidec,  than  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  C  >l  deBalmi. 


Now  fjhjtift  to  Fr.incf. 


The 
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The  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  being  of  a  roundifli  form,  and  covered  with  fnow,  unites 
beauty  with  grandeur ;  whereas  the  Schreckhorn  being  pilced,  naked,  and  its  fhagged 
fides  only  (treakcd  with  fiiow,  its  grand  charafterillics  are  ruggedncfs  and  horror  ;  and 
hence  it  derives  the  name  of  Schreckhorn,  or  the  Peak  of  Terror  *.  But  Mont  Blanc 
foon  re-afliuncd  its  real  importance,  feenicd  to  increafc  in  fize  and  height,  and  folely 
attradled  our  attention,  until  we  entered  the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

You  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  Alpine  fccnes,  may  perhaps  conceive  a  faint 
idea  of  the  elevation  of  this  gigantic  mountain,  on  bting  informed  that  the  mantle  of 
fnow,  which  appears  to  cover  its  top  and  fides,  exceeds  an  altitude  of  four  thoufand  feet 
perpendicular,  and  nine  thoufand  feet  in  a  horizontal  diredion  from  the  Dome  ofGoute 
to  the  fummit ;  and  that  the  height  of  the  fnow  and  ice,  eftimated  from  the  fource  of 
the  Arvcron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  perpendicular  feet,  or  near  three  times  as  high  as 
Snowdon  in  North  Wales. 

Five  glaciers  extend  into  this  vale  of  Chamouny,  and  are  feparatcd  from  each  other 
by  forcfts,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  ;  fo  that  large  trafts  of  ice  are  blended  with  culti- 
vation, and  perpetually  fuccced  each  other  in  the  moft  fingular  and  ftriking  viciflitude. 
Thefe  glaciers,  which  lie  chieiiy  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues 
in  length,  unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc^  the  higheft  mountain  in  Europe,  and  probably 
of  the  antient  world. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  De  Luc,  (by  whofe  improvement  of  the  barometer 
elevations  are  taken  with  a  degree  of  fitcility  and  accuracy  before  unattainable,)  the 
height  of  this  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  2391  ^  French  toifes,  or  15,304 
Englifh  feet  f  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  of  15,662  feet. 

De  Luc  having  found  the  altitude  of  the  Buet,  from  thence  took  geometrically  the 
elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  labours  of  this  celebrated  naturalift,  and  his  rules  for 
computing  heights  by  the  barometer,  are  to  be  found  in  his  very  valuable  treatife,  "  Sur 
les  Modifications  de  I'Atmofphere"  Thefe  rules  are  explained,  and  his  tables  reduced  to 
Englifti  meafure,  by  Dr.  Maikelyne,  Aftronomcr  Royal ;  and  ftill  more  fully  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Horfley  J. 

The  accuracy  of  thefe  barometrical  meafurements  was  verified  by  Sir  George  Schuck- 
borough, in  a  number  of  ingenious  experiments  to  afcertain  the  elevation  of  feveral 
mountains  of  Savoy»  a  (hort  time  before  I  arrived  at  Geneva.  He  followed  De  Luc's 
method  ;  computed  the  heights  of  feveral  mountains,  reciprocally,  by  barometrical  and 
geometrical  obfervations,  and  perceived  that  they  almoll  exadly  coincided.  Having 
found  the  elevation  of  the  Mole  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  he  took  from  thence  the 
geometrical  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc.  During  the  courfe  of  thel'e  experiments,  he  was 
enabled  to  corred  fome  trifling  errors  in  De  Luc's  calculations,  to  improve  his  difcove- 
rics,  and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  taking  elevations,  by  funplifying  the  tables  and 
rules. 


The 


•  The  trnveller  will  recolltifl  that  I  am  htre  dcfcilbing  Mont  Bhiic,  as  oliftrvcd  from  tlicCol  ik  Halmr, 
.111(1  tilt  vale  of  Chainomiy.  Thofc  who  havt  fctn  it  fnim  the  valley  of  Anil  afl'iiic  nu-,  that  it  is  not  on  thuL 
ti>ic  covered  with  a  manlU*  of  fnow,  but  exceeds  even  ilic  Schreckhorn  in  nigff'-'diH'fs  and  horror. 

f  In  ndiiciiij;  the  Ficni'li  toife,  which  ij  equal  to  fix  Trench  feet,  to  Englilli  mtafure,  I  have  confidered 
tilt  propoitioii  ot'  l)ie  iuigllfti  to  tlie  French  foot  as  15  to  16.  Its  real  pioportion,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate ial(;nkitii)n  ot  Sir  CJiorge  SchtickboroU(^h,  is  15  to  16  and  a  fmail  fraif^ion  ;  but  tkc  error  in  my  calcu- 
l.ilioii  lieing  not  one  toile  in  a  thoufand,  in  (irdtr  to  prevent  confnfion,  1  have  omitttd  the  fraiiliou. 

I  Now  r.llUop  of  Roclicllcr.  llolh  thtfe  trcaiifcs  arc  publilhcd  in  the  Piiilofophical 'i'tanfaclions  for 
till.  )<'ar  1774. 
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I  am  convinced,  from  the  fituation  oi  Mont  Blanc,  and  its  fuperior  altitude  above  the 
furrounding  mountains,  that  it  exceeds  the  lofticft  point  in  Switzerland,  which  is,  next 
to  Mont  BlanCy  the  mod  elevated  ground  in  Europe.  That  it  is  higher  than  any  part 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  is  an  affertion  which  can  only  be  proved  by  comparing  the  judicious 
calculations  of  modern  travellers  with  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  former  writers  j  and 
by  fliowiug  that  there  is  probably  no  mountain  in  thofe  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  whofe 
altitude  furpafles  15,000  feet. 

Perhaps  in  no  inltance  has  the  imagination  of  man  been  more  given  to  amplification^ 
than  in  alccrtaining  the  heights  of  the  globe.  GruDer,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Swifs 
glaciers,  has  mentioned  the  elevation  of  fome  remarkable  mountains,  agreeably  to  the 
calculations  of  fcveral  famous  geographers  and  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem. 


According  to  Sliabo,  the  liighcft  mountain  of  the  ancient  world  waj  about 
Accoulinj  lo  Riccioli  ..... 

Accordint^  to  l-nther  Kirclicr,  who  took  the  elevations  of  muuiitains  by  the  un* 
ccituiii  method  of  mcafuiing  their  (hadows, 

^^tna  is  -  -  -  •  . 

The  Peak  of  TcnerifF  •  •  •         - 

Mount  Athos  -  ■  .. 

LarilFa  in  Egypt  .  .  .  .  - 


Toifti. 

3.4" 

58,216 


4,000 
10,000 
30,000 
38,000 


Enfi.  Feet. 

2  1 ,8^0 

372,382 


25,600 

64,000 

I2S,COO 

179,200 


But  thefe  calculations  are  evidently  fo  extravagant,  that  their  exaggeration  muft 
ftrike  the  mod  common  obferver.  If  we  confult  more  modern  and  rational  accounts, 
it  appears  that  the  Peak  of  TcnerifF  and  iEtna  have  been  frequently  fuppofed  the  higheft 
points  of  the  globe.  Teneriff  is  edimated  by  fome  natural  philofophers  to  be  3,000 
toifes,  or  19,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea ;  but,  according  toFeuille,  this  elevation 
is  reduced  to  2,070  toifes,  or  13,248  feet ;  whereas  iEtna,  by  the  accurate  computations 
of  Sauffure,  rifcs  only  *  1672  toifes,  or  10,7004  feet  above  the  fea.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  there  are  no  mountains,  except  thofe  in  America,  (the  elevation  whereof,  according 
to  Condamine,  furpaffcs  3000  toifes,  or  19,200  feet,)  which  are  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

In  order,  however,  to  determine  with  abfolute  certainty  that  Mont  Blanc  is  the 
highefl  point  of  the  did  wdrkl,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  edimatc,  by  the  fame  mode  of 
menfur.ition,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Schreckhoni,  the  Peak  of  TenerilF,  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  in  Africa,  the  I'aurus,  and  the  Caucafus. 


•  Aceordinj;  to  Sir  Gforjje  iSchiRkboroii;,'h,  1,67 :  toifes,  or  10,954  feet  ;  who  fays,  •'  I  have  ventured 
to  cimpiitc  the  l.eij;lil  )(  thi.^  celebrated  moiiiiuiii  from  my  own  i.iUlii,  tliough  from  an  iiblervation  of 
M.  De  S  1  ifrun"  ill  I  "4,  wliich  lluit  ^i;iitlei;ian  obllninijlv  comiminicaied  to  me.  It  will  fcrve  to  (how  that 
this  viilLano  \»  by  no  means  tl  i  liijjhcil  moiiiit.iin  of  tlic  ..Id  world  ;  and  lh:it  Vcfiiv'ni.  placed  upon  Mount 
il'.ti.a,  would  not  In.  equal  to  li.e  lieijjlit  ol  M'n.i  Llaiic,  which  I  ta  c  to  jjc  the  moft  elevated  point  of  Eu- 
rrpe,  Ali.i,  and  Africa." 

i  ain  ha;';iy  to  fn  d  my  conit'ifturis  i  orrobonted  by  tliat  ingcniowi)  ami  .iccurate  obferver. 

Htiyht  ot  iiitiia,  accordinir  to  ,Sii- Citoig':  .  .  10954  Feet. 

Oi  Vefuvius,  according  10  iiaull'ure  ...  3,900 


Of  both  lofjtthcr  ...  .  14,^54 

Hil^ht  of  Mont  HIanc,  a::cordinif  to  sir  GtnrjTC  .  •  15,662 

Difference,  or  the  litiyht  of  Mont  IManc  above  that  of  Vliitna  and  Vefuviui  .  .- 

united  ....  808 

For  ftill  further  information  on  \\\\t  ■.•'irioiiH  fii!)jict,  the  reader  ia  referred  ti)  M.  'IVembley'i  Aiiahfe 

ftruii.ei j'ur  U  ^.Itj'uit  .let  IluMuni,  i;i  6;u:;l>ire's  F ijUj^ri  J.iiit  Iti  tl'f'^l,   vol.  ii.   p  616. 
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The  chain  of  the  Caucafus  has  long  been  deemed  the  higheft  mountains  of  Afia ;  and 
fome  philofophers,  upon  confidering  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  eaftern  rivers  over  the 
European,  both  in  depth  and  breadth,  have  drawn  a  prefumptive  argument,  that  the 
Afiatic  mountains  are  much  more  lofty  than  thofe  of  Europe.  But  conje^ures  are 
now  banilhed  from  natural  philofophy  ;  and,  until  it  (hall  be  proved  from  undoubted 
calculations,  that  the  higheft  part  of  the  Caucafus  rifes  more  than  1 5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  Mont  Blanc  may  be  fairly  confidered  as  more  elevated. 


LEITER  XXXVII.  —  G/^f/Vr  of  Bojhn.—Montanvert.— Expedition  acrofs  the  Valley 

of  Ice. 

AUGUST  23d,  we  mounted  by  the  fide  of  the  glacier  of  Boflbn,  to  les  Murailles  de 
Glace,  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  walls :  they  form  large  ranges  of  ice  of  pro- 
digious thicknefs  and  folidity,  rifing  abruptly,  and  parallel  to  each  other  •.  Some  of 
thefe  ranges  appeared  about  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  our  guides, 
they  are  tour  hundred  feet  above  their  real  bafe.  Near  them  were  pyramids  and  cones 
of  ice  of  all  forms  and  fizes,  (hooting  to  a  very  confiderable  height,  in  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  fantaftic  fliapes.  From  this  glacier,  which  we  croflTed  without  much  difficulty, 
we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

The  24th.  We  had  propofed  fallying  forth  this  morning  very  early,  in  order  to  vifit 
the  valley  of  ice  in  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  time  would 
admit ;  but  the  weather  proving  cloudy,  and  likely  to  rain,  we  deferred  our  departure 
till  nine.  Having  procured  three  guides,  we  afcended  on  horfeback  about  three  miles ; 
wc  were  then  obliged  to  difmount,  and  fcrambled  up  a  fteep  and  rugged  path,  called 
**  the  road  of  the  cryflal-himters"  From  the  funmiit  of  the  Montanvert  we  defcended 
to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  made  a  refrefhing  meal  upon  ibme  cold  provifion  which 
we  brought  with  us.  A  large  block  of  granite,  called  "  La  pierredes  /Itiglois,"  ferved 
for  a  table  j  and  near  us  was  a  hovel  t»  where  thofe  who  make  expeditions  towards 
Mont  Blanc  frequently  pafs  the  night.  The  fcene  around  us  was  magnificent  and 
fublime ;  numberlefs  rocks  rifing  boldly  above  the  clouds,  fome  of  whofe  tops  were 
bare,  others  covered  with  fnow  ;  many  of  thefe  peaks,  gradually  diminiihina  towards 
their  fummits,  end  in  fharp  points,  and  are  called  Needles.  Between  thefe  rocks  the 
valley  of  ice  (Iretches  feveral  leagues  in  length,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  broad,  extending 
on  one  fide  towards  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  the  other,  towards  the  plain  of  Chamouny. 

The  names  of  the  principal  needles  are.  Aiguilles  de  Midi,  de  Dru,  de  Bouchard,  de" 
Moine,  de  Tacul,  de  Charmeaux  ;  the  five  glaciers,   that  llretch  towards  the  plain  of 
Chamouny,  and  unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  called  Tacona,  Boffons,  Montan- 
vert, Argentiere,  and  Tour. 

Having  fufficiently  rcfrefhed  ourfelves,  we  prepared  for  our  adventure  acrofs  the  ice. 
We  had  each  of  us  a  long  pole  fpiked  with  iron  ;  and,  in  order  to  I'ecure  us  from  flip- 
ping, the  guides  fattened  to  our  (liocs  crampons,  or  fmall  bars  of  iron,  provided  with  four 
Ipikes.  The  difficulty  in  crofling  thefe  valleys  of  kc  arifes  from  the  immenfe  chafms, 
which  our  guides  alfured  us  in  fome  places  are  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
I  can  no  otherwife  convey  to  you  an  image  of  this  body  of  ice,  broken  into  irregular 
ridj^es  and  deep  chafins,  than  by  comparing  it  to  waves  inllantaneoufly  frozen  iu  the 
inidlt  of  a  violent  ftorm. 

•   In  1785,  itiefe  WHrfl/'/Zw  ^c,f/jmio  longer  exifted. 

+  Since  mv  lirll  expcdltiin,  Mr  IMair,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  has  built  a  more  commodious  wooden  liut, 
which,  fiomliim,  is  called  Blaii's  Cabin. 
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We  berran  our  walk  viih  great  (lowncfs  and  deliberation  ;  but  Rrndiially  gainincj 
courage  and  confidence,  we  fnon  found  that  we  could  fafcly  pals  along  tl:ofc  jilaccs, 
whcrf  the  afcont  and  defcent  were  not  very  confuierablc,  much  faflcr  even  tliai»  when 
walking  at  the  rate  of  our  common  pace  :  in  other  parts  we,  leaped  ovc  r  the  clefts,  and 
Hid  down  the  Itoeper  declivities.  In  one  place  we  were  obliged  to  tread  witli  pvculiar 
caution.  After  walking  fome  paces  tideways  along  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  fcarci-ly  Uiroc 
inches  broad,  we  (lept  acrofs  a  chafm  into  a  little  hollow,  which  the  guiiKs  foruietl  tor 
our  feet,  and  aCcended  by  means  of  fmall  holes  made  with  the  fpikes  of  our  poles.  This 
account  appears  terrible ;  but  we  had  not  the  lead  apprchenfion  of  danger,  as  the  guides 
were  exceedingly  careful,  and  took  excellent  precautions.  One  of  our  fervants  had  the 
courage  to  follow  us  without  crampons,  or  nails  in  his  Ihoes,  wliich  was  certainly  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  flipperinefs  of  the  leather  when  wettei!. 

We  had  now  almoll  reached  the  oppofite  fide,  when  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  order  to  get  round  a  broad  chafm.  This  will  give 
you  fome  idea  of  the  diiliculty  attending  excurfions  over  fome  of  thefe  glaciers  ;  our 
guides  informed  us,  that  when  they  hunt  chamois  and  marmots,  thefe  unavoidable  cir- 
cuits generally  carry  them  fix  or  feven  miles,  when  the  dired  diflance  is  fcarccly  two. 
A  ftorm  threatening  every  moment,  we  were  obliged  to  haflen  off  the  glacier  ;  for  rain 
renders  the  ice  exceedingly  flippery,  and  in  cafe  of  a  fog,  which  generally  accompanies 
a  ftorii'i  in  thtfe  upper  regions,  our  fituation  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous. 
Indeed  we  had  i»o  time  to  lofe  ;  for  we  had  fcarcely  quitted  the  ice  before  the  temped 
began,  and  foon  became  very  violent,  attended  with  frequent  flaflies  of  lightning,  and 
loud  peals  of  thunder,  which  being  re-echoed  within  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  added 
greatly  to  the  awful  fubiimity  of  the  fcene. 

We  crawled  for  a  confiderable  way  upon  our  hands  and  feet  along  a  deep  and  bare 
rock,  and  down  one  of  the  mod  diiTicult  and  rugged  precipices  I  ever  defcended  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  thunder  at  the  fame  time  roaring  over  us,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  like 
torrents.  After  much  dilHcuIty,  but  without  the  lead  accident,  we  gained  the  valley  of 
Chamouny,  and  returned  to  the  inn,  as  wet  as  if  we  bad  been  plunged  into  water,  but 
perfe^ly  gratified  with  our  expedition. 


r  I  ( 


If^ 


In  my  fecond  excurfion  to  the  valley  of  Chamouny  in  1785,  indead  ofcroflingthe  gla- 
cier, I  afccnded,  in  company  with  three  Englidmien  and  a  Swifs  gentletnan,  from  Blair's 
Cabin,  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  over  the  bare  and  rugged  rocks,  to  a  fummit  under 
the  Jiguil/c  de  Charmox,  near  the  fpot  from  which  a  Genevan  unfortunately  fell  and  was 
daflicd  to  pieces.  On  this  fummit,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fearful  precipice  which  over- 
looks the  vale  of  Chamouny,  dood  a  collcdion  of  dones,  about  three  feet  high,  called 
by  the  natives  !c  ben  homnic.  We  immediately  raifed  this  heap  to  the  height  of  fix  feel, 
and  piled  up  another  of  the  fame  elevation,  which  we  fiyled,  in  the  I  .nguage  of  the 
country,  k  viomancnt  ik  quatrc  Angkis,  in  memory  of  the  four*  Knglifhmen  who  amufed 
thcmfelvcs  in  forming  it. 

I  employed  an  hour  inafcending  part  of  the  INIontanverr  on  horfeback,  the  fame  time 
in  walking  up  to  Blair's  Cabin,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  monument  ik  qiutrc  Angkis, 
half  an  hour  in  dcfcending  to  Blair's  Cabin,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  pailing 
Irora  thence  to  Chamouny. 

•  Mr.  Wliitlircad,  tlie  two  Mr.  CIKToidf,  and  myfelf.     VVc  were  accdmpa.iiedand  afiiftcd  l)y  M.  E.vcha- 
(ji.cti  a  Swift  gentleman,  ruiiarkublc  tcr  his  numciouB  expeditions  into  tliefc  Alps. 

I  made 
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I  made  this  expedition  in  company  with  M.  Exchaquet,  a  Swifs  gentleman,  native  of 
Aubonnc,  and  diredtor-geiieral  ot  the  mines  of  Savoy.  His  repeated  expeditions  into 
thefe  rt\uions  have  enabled  him  to  execute  a  model  in  relief  of  the  valley  of  Chamouny, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  circumjacent  Al;  -\nd  glaciers  *.  In  order  to  render  this  model  ftill 
more  valuable  to  the  naturalid,  he  v.  .(e£ts  fpecimens  of  the  different  ftones  which  com- 
pofe  the  mountains  reprefented  on  the  plan.  He  is  now  employed  by  the  government 
of  Bern  in  conftrudtiui;  a  model  of  the  diilrid  of  Aigle. 

M.  Exchaquet  has  difcovered  a  more  commodious  route  than  that  hitherto  followed, 
to  afcend  the  Buet  and  Mount  Brcven,  which  are  defcribed  by  M.  Van  Berchem,  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Laufanne,  in  his  letter  f  to  Mr.  Wyttenbach  of  Bern, 
relatinpf  an  expedition  to  the  mines  of  Faucigny,  and  the  glaciers  which  extend  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  thefe  letters  the  reader  will  find,  befide  much  accurate  and 
pifturefque  defcription,  an  account  of  feveral  loflil  and  vegetable  produftions  of  the 
higher  Alps.  , 


LETTER  XXXVIII. — Excurfwn  toiuards  the  Summit  of  the  Couvercle^ 

IN  my  fubfequent  expedition  to  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  I  propofed  pufliing  my 
courfe  ftill  further  towards  the  glacier  of  Talefre,  but  particularly  to  the  Couvercle,  of 
which  I  had  read  a  very  curious  defcription  in  Sauffure's  work.  But  having  bruifed  my 
foot  in  afcending  the  Montanvert,  I  was  prevented  from  executing  my  purpofe.  You 
will,  however,  have  no  reafon  to  regret  my  difappointmcnt,  on  receiving  the  following 
account  of  that  expedition,  extracted  from  notes  communicated  by  a  friend. 

We  quitted  the  Priory  at  fix  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Michael  Paccard  and 
Marie  Coutet,  two  guides  of  Chamouny,  traverfed  the  plain,  and  afcended  the  Montan- 
vert through  a  wood  of  pines.  We  had  fine  views  of  the  glacier  which  gives  rife  to  the 
Arveron,  and  of  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  chequered  in  a  moft  fingular  manner  with 
alternate  rows  of  arable  and  pafture  land.  After  continuing  about  an  hour,  we  quitted 
our  mules,  proceeded  on  foot,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  reached  Blair's  Hut,  on  the 
top  of  the  Montanvert,  vihere  we  refted  for  a  few  minutes. 

We  then  ilefcended  to  the  glacier,  coafted  it  by  the  path  of  the  chryftal  hunters,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  came  to  fome  difficult  paffes  called  Les  Fonts,  or  the  Bridges, 
which  run  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  at  the  edge  of  a  frightful  precipice.  Thefe  paf- 
fages,  though  ftill  difficult,  were  extremely  dangerous,  until,  by  order  of  Sauffure,  the 
rock  was  in  fome  parts  blown  away  with  gunpowder,  and  fmall  holes  formed  for  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  firft  bridge  was  about  forty  paces  in  length,  and  the  two  others 
fomewhat  lefs  difficult,  of  about  ten  paces  each.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  arrived  at 
a  fountain,  which  drops  from  the  roof  and  fides  of  a  natural  grotto,  the  infide  whereof 
is  overgrown  with  large  tufts  of  the  ranmicuhs  glacialis.  Having  walked  about  eight 
miles  fince  our  departure  from  Chamouny,  we  fat  down  in  this  fequcftered  grotto  and 
made  our  firft  repaft. 

From  hence  we  crofted  fome  fnovv,  the  remains  of  the  laft  winter's  avalanche,  and 
immediately  got  upon  the  Moraine,  the  term  given  to  the  ftones  and  earth  which  the 
glaciers  dilgorgo  on  each  fide,  after  having  received  them  from  the  impending  moun- 

•  This  plan  has  been  finiflicd,  and  a  coloured  print  of  it  publiftied. 
f  Excurfiun  dmig  its  Mines  dc  Hatit  Faucigny,  &c.    Laufanne,  1787. 
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tains :  they  are  very  treacherous  and  difHcuIt  to  walk  upon.  The  ice  upon  which  thcfc 
ftones  reft  is  harder  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  ghicier ;  and  the  earth  is  iail  in  luch 
regular  and  equable  heaps  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  art.  As  we  looked  from  iicnce 
over  the  valley  of  ice,  the  paffage  feenied  iniprndicable  ;  fo  numerous  ;\iid  broad  were 
the  chafins  which  intcrfccled  it  in  every  dircdion,  many  bearing  a  tremendous  appear. 
ance,  and  of  an  aftoni(hing  depth  ;  but  we  foon  found  that  it  only  rtKiuircd  courage 
and  adivity.  Inftead  of  crampons  wc  had  large  nails  in  our  fliocs,  which  more  cflvc- 
tually  aniwered  our  purpofe,  and  our  (piked  Hicks  were  on  this  occafum  particularly 
ferviceable.  Having  dcfcended  upon  the  glacier,  we  found  the  ice  foftciied  by  a  warm 
wind,  which  rendered  '.i:  Icfs  flippery  than  ufual.  We  continued  along  it  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  regrmed  and  walked  along  the  Moraine  near  h;ilf  an  hour.  We  now 
embarked  upon  the  great  valley  of  ice  called  G/.irur  (fct  Bois,  1  own  not  w  ithout  emotion 
to  fee  ourfelves  upon  this  extraordinary  defert,  broken  into  frightful  chal'ms,  through 
the  maze  of  wiiich  we  were  to  pafs.  It  was  curious  to  obftrve  the  iiuiucrous  little  rills 
produced  by  the  colledion  of  drops  occafioncd  by  the  th.\Aing  of  the  ice  on  tlu  upper 
part  of  the  glacier  :  thcfe  little  rills  hollow  out  fome  channels,  and  torrent-like  preci- 
pitate themfelves  into  the  chafms  with  a  violent  noife ;  iucreafmg  tlio  boJy  of  waters 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  interior  furface,  and  finding  an  outlet  under  the  iinnienfe 
arch  of  ice  in  the  valley  of  Chaniouny,  from  which  tl^e  Arveron  ruilu  s.  This  ice-water 
was  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  extremely  refreftiinq  from  its  coolnefs. 

The  tield  of  ice,  which  at  firlt  fight  feemed  impervious  to  all  but  the  chamois  and  mar- 
mot,  and  fcarcely  pradicable  even  for  the  daring  foctlleps  of  man,  is  traverfed  by  ilocks 
of  fheep,  driven  to  the  fcanty  pafturage  which  th*^  oppofite  rocks  afford.  The  iliep- 
herds  leave  them  in  thcfe  defolate  fpots,  and  vifit  them  at  different  intervals.  We  ob- 
fervcd  their  track  over  the  ice,  and  faw  a  flock  returning  ;  one  (hepherd  preceded  as  a 
guide,  and  another  followed  the  herd  :  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  prefervc  a  flieep 
which  had  llrayed  from  the  flock. 

As  we  were  continuing  our  courfe,  we  were  furprifed  by  a  loud  noife :  and,  looking 
round,  perceived  a  large  fragment  ( .'"  rock  which  had  detached  itfelf  from  one  of  the 
higheft  needles  :  it  bounded  from  pre:. pice  to  precipice  with  great  rapidity,  and,  before 
it  reached  the  bottom,  was  reduced  almoft  entia-ly  into  duft.  Having  proceeded  about 
aa  hour,  we  were  aftoiiiflied  with  a  view  far  more  magnificent  than  imagination  can  con- 
ceive :  hitherto  the  glaciers  had  fcarcely  aniwered  my  expedations,  but  now  far  fur- 
paflTed  them,  Nature  clad  herfelfinall  her  terrors.  Before  us  was  a  valley  of  ice 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  of  pure  unbroken  fiiow,  called 
Tacu,  which  leads  diredly  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  furrounded  by  large 
conical  rocks,  terminating  in  fliarp  points  like  the  turrets  of  an  ancient  fortification ; 
to  the  right  rofe  a  range  of  magnificent  peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with  glaciers ;  and 
far  above  the  reft,  the  majeftic  fummit  ot  Mont  HIane,  his  higheft  point  oblcured  with 
clouds.  He  appeared  ot  fuch  immenfe  magnitude,  that  at  hi.'i  prefence  the  circumjacent 
mountains,  however  gigantic,  feemed  to  llirink  befiire  him,  and  "  /jide  their  Ji/niiiiJhc-J 
heads  •."  In  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  Moraine,  which  forms  a  boundary  ot  the 
valley,  crofted  it,  and  proceeded  upon  a  body  of  ice  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad. 
Here  the  ice  was  more  even  and  free  froui  chafms  than  in  the  great  valley.  We  then 
pafled  a  fecond  Moraine,  and  beyond  that  another  mafs  of  ice  to  a  third  Moraine  :  de- 
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fcending  from  thence  we  came  upon  rhe  Lift  ndge  of  JC( 
two  former,  and  full  of  large  chafnis  :  it  is  fepaiated  1 
row  Moraine.     Thefc  Moraines  contain  great  quantities    i 

Here  we  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  and  afcended  t, 
moment  increafing  in  magnificence  and  horror.     In  a  Ih 
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of  the  Couvcrcl.-',  having  walked  about  fix  miles  on  the  ice.  We 
cult  to  quit  the  ice,  and  the  firft  part  of  the  defcent  was  really  perilous.  One  ftep  was 
truly  dreadful  :  a  bulging  rock  entirely  fmooth,  and  prefenting  a  precipice  of  very  con- 
fidorable  depth,  which  was  terminated  by  an  immenfe  chafm  in  the  ice,  feemed  to  for- 
bid our  progrefs  ;  a  fmall  hollow,  however,  in  the  middle  ferved  for  one  foot,  and  from 
thence  wtf  bounded  over  to  the  firm  ground.  One  guide  went  firft,  and  held  out  his 
hand  on  the  oppofite  fide,  wliilft  the  other  helped  and  direfted  us  where  to  place  our 
feet.  We  continued  afcending  a  path  which  now  feemed  without  danger,  though  very 
narrow  and  Iteep,  and  carried  along  the  ridge  of  precipices.  The  fcenery  around  was 
indeed  fo  fublime  as  to  banifli  all  ideas  of  fatigue  and  apprehenfion.  Half  an  hour  more 
brought  us  to  the  fide  of  a  fountain,  where  we  fat  down  to  our  dinner.  We  had  now 
employed  five  hours  and  a  half  from  Chamouny,  and  notwithUanding  all  difficulties  and 
neceflary  halts,  had  walked  fifteen  miles,  but  none  of  us  complained  of  fatigue. 

The  clouds  beginning  to  gather,  warned  us  to  haften  to  the  top  of  the  Couvercle. 
From  that  ftation  we  had  the  view  of  three  ftupendous  valli^s  of  ice,  the  glacier  of  Tale- 
fre  to  the  left,  in  front  that  of  I'Echaut,  and  the  Tacu  to  the  right ;  all  uniting  in  one 
great  valley  of  ice  called  the  Glacier  des  BoiSf  which  ftretched  under  our  feet,  and  was 
furrounded  and  ornamented  by  the  rugged  needles.  The  dead  filence  which  reigned 
in  this  place  was  only  interniptcd  by  the  bounding  of  diftant  chamois,  and  the  cries  of 
alarm  which  the  marmots  gave  to  their  tribes  at  our  approach. 

Having  refrelhed  ourfelves  we  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  Couvercle,  a  mod  extra- 
ordinary  rock  of  granite,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  irregular  multilateral  build- 
ing placed  on  a  mountain  ;  the  afcent  was  laborious,  but  perfectly  fecure.  Towards 
its  foot^  we  found  a  bottle  containing  the  names  of  two  Engliflimen  who  had  reached  that 
place  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  probably  flattered  themfelves  that  no  ftranger  would 
go  beyond  them.  We  wrote  our  names  on  the  reverie  of  the  paper,  and  carried  the 
bottle  with  us  to  the  fummit  of  the  Couvercle.  I'hree  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us 
to  the  point,  and  we  reached  a  rock  overhanging  a  precipice  which  my  eyes  dared  not 
meafure.  In  this  fituation  we  were  furprifed  with  a  thunder  ftorm,  which  added  great 
horror  and  magnificence  to  the  fcene.  We  took  ftielter  under  an  impending  rock,  and 
liftened  to  the  roaring  of  the  ftorm, with  a  mixed  fenfation  of  fear  and  pleafure.  On 
reflefting  in  this  place  that  we  were  to  meafure  back  the  fame  ground,  and  to  undergo 
a  repetinon  of  the  fame  difficulties,  we  were  not  exempted  from  alarm  ;  but  recollect- 
ing that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  encounter  fome  dangers,  in  order  to  behold  fuch  glo- 
rious fcenes,  we  from  that  moment  baniftied  all  apprehenfions. 

Our  view  from  the  top  of  the  Couvercle  comprehended  the  fame  fublime  fcenes  we 
had  enjoyed  from  its  bafe,  but  confiderably  heightened  and  enlarged  ;  the  ftupendous 
extent  of  ice  appeared  like  a  rugged  expanfe  of  frozen  fea,  bounded  by  the  moft  gi- 
gantic rocks,  and  terminated  by  Mont  Blanc,  the  Atlas  of  the  globe.  Although  we 
were  thus  entirely  enclofed  between  ice  and  fnow,  and  barren  crags  where  all  vegetation 
might  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe ;  yet  our  eyes  repofed  on  a  triangular  rock,  clothed  vitli 
grafs  and  alpine  plants,  and  ftarting  up  like  a  fertile  ifland  in  the  midft  of  a  defolate 
ocean.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Garden,  and  exhibits  a  curious  contraft  to  the 
furroundlng  drearinefs. 
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During  our  expeditions  into  the  Alps,  we  had  frequently  found  occafion  to  remark 
tlie  peculiarly  deep  fhadc  of  the  blue  colour  •  in  the  "  Iture  Empyre^il  \  ;"  and  today 
we  were  more  particularly  all'eftcd  with  this  circumltance.  It  coavL-ycd  a  moll  fubii-ne 
idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpacc  :  the  higher  we  afcendcd  the  more  beautiful  it  leemed  ;  and 
■we  were  informed  by  a  perfon  accultomed  to  alpine  fcenes,  that,  on  conQderable  eleva- 
tions, he  had  frequently  obferved  the  liars  at  noon-ilay. 

Our  defcent  from  thefe  icy  regions  was  no  lefs  fortunate  than  our  afcent ;  we  reached 
the  Priory  at  feven  in  the  afternoon,  without  the  leall  accident,  and  wrapt  inallonilh- 
ment  on  the  recolleftion  of  fcenes  which  furpafs  the  ima^iiiiation,  as  much  as  they  defy 
defcription.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIX. — Various  attempts  to  reach  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc. — Succcfsful 
Expedition  of  James  Balma  and  Dr.  Paccard.—Of  Soujfure. — His  phyfual  Objcrvations, 

VARIOUS  attempts  having  been  made  to  reach  the  fumniit  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  well 
by  the  guides  of  Chamouny,  as  by  McflVs.  de  SaulTure  and  Bourrit ;  a  chronological 
account  of  the  principal  expeditions  wiiich  have  at  length  terminated  fuccefsfully,  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  uninterefling. 

The  firft  was  made  by  M.  Couteranand  three  guides  of  Chamouny,  Michael  Paccard, 
Viftor  Tiflay,  and  Marie  Coutet.  On  the  13th  of  July  1776,  they  fet  off  from  the 
Priory,  about  eleven  in  the  evening  ;  pafTed  between  the  glaciers  of  Boflbn  andTacona; 
and,  after  employing  above  fourteen  hours  in  mounting  rugged  and  dangerous  afcents, 
in  crofling  feveral  vallics  of  ice,  and  large  plains  of  fnow,  found  themfelves  on  the  top 
next  to  Mont  Blanc.  At  firft  fight  it  appeared fcarctly  a  league  diftant ;  but  they  foon 
difcovered  that  the  clearnefs  of  the  air,  the  extraordinary  whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and 
its  great  height,  made  it  fecm  nearer  than  it  was  in  reality  ;  and  they  perceived  with 
regret,  that  it  would  require  at  lead  four  hours  more  to  reach  the  fummit,  even  fup- 
ppfing  it  pradicable.  But  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  vapours  towards  the 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  began  to  gather  into  clouds,  they  were  obliged  to  rel/nqui(h 
their  enterprize.  As  they  were  returning  in  great  hafte,  one  of  the  party  flipped  in 
attempting  to  leap  over  a  chafin  of  ice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  pole  fpiked  with 
iron,  which  he  had  flruck  into  the  ice  ;  and  upon  this  he  hung  dreadfully  fufpended 
for  a  few  moments  until  he  was  releafed  by  his  companions.  Tiic  danger  he  had  juft 
efcaped  made  fuch  an  imprelTion  upon  him  that  he  fainted,  and  continued  for  Tome  time 
in  that  Atuation  ;  he  was  af  length  brought  to  himfelf,  and,  though  confideral)ly  bruifed, 
fufliciently  recovered  to  continue  his  journey.  They  arrived  at  Chamouny  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  after  a  journey  of  two-and-twenty  hours  :  as  fome  fort  of  recompence 
for  fo  much  fatigue  they  enjoyed  the  fatisfattion,  at  leaft,  of  having  approached  nearer 
to  Mont  Blanc  than  any  former  adventurers. 

According  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  the  fummit  which  they  attained  is  more 
than  13,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Thefe  perfons,  however,  did  not  take  the 
neceffary  precautions  for  fo  perilous  an  enterprize  j  for  the  expedition  was  not  only  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  but  alfo  for  too  fatiguing  and  difficult  to  be  accompliihed  within 

•  The  depth  of  this  blue  colour  ii  owing  to  the  extreme  purity  and  tianfpnrfncy  of  tlie  air.  S.iun"ure 
made  fome  curious  experiments  to  afcertain  the  exaft  (hjde  nt  blue  which  forrrr.  tht  cijour  of  thf  heavens 
in  this  elevated  fpot.  By  means  of  flipi  of  paper  (laiiieJ  with  different  tints  of  tiluc,  from  tlic  palcll  to  the 
4arkeft,  he  formed  a  fcalc  of  ;  i  (hadei,  and  found  that  the  3;^th  was  the  colour  of  the  heavens.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  158.  t  Miltoa. 
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twenty-four  hours.  The  failure  of  t'.iis  cxpediiion  fecmed  for  fomc  time  to  reprefs  all 
future  attempts,  until  the  indefatigable  Bourrit  infufed  a  new  fpirit  into  the  inhabitants 
of  Chainouny.  After  reiterated  though  unfuccefsful  attempts,  on  tlic  nth  of  Sep- 
tember 1784,  Bourrir,  accompanied  by  fix  guides,  departed  from  Bionafay,  and  was 
Jcaling^  as  he  expreflcs  himfelf,  the  rrtw/)flr/ of  Mont  Blanc,  when  he  fuddcnly  found 
himfelf  fo  extremely  afll-ded  by  the  inteiife  cold,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

Marie  Coutet  aiiil  Francis  Guidet,  two  of  the  guides  who  attended  him  in  this  ex- 
pcdition,.  preceded  their  company,  and  al'cended  to  the  Dome  of  Goutd,  which  is  about 
9400  feet  in  a  horizontal  dircdion  from  the  fumniit.  Marie  Coutet  informed  me, 
that  they  pafled  the  Middle  Dome,  and  walked  along  the  ridge  between  that  dome  and 
the  lumtuit  at  far  as  lome  high  rocks,  which  appear  from  the  vale  of  Chamouny  like 
finall  points  lifiiip  out  of  the  fnow,  but  night  approaching  obliged  them  to  return. 

On  the  4th  of  September  1 785  Marie  Coutet  and  James  Balma  reached  a  place  under 
a  rock  at  a  conlidenible  elevation,  where  they  pafled  the  niqht.  Setting  off  before  fun- 
rife,  they  found  thcmfelvcs  about  {i^sQW  on  the  Dome  of  Goutc,  and  were  proceeding 
towards  the  fummit  with  a  fair  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  when  a  violent  (lorm  of  hail  ac- 
companied with  a  (trong  wind  compelled  them  to  return. 

On  the  13th  (jf  September  Mcffrs.de  Sauffure  and  Bourrit,  attended  by  twelve 
guides  well  provided  with  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  indruments,  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  the  ncceffary  obfervations,  departed  from  Bionafay,  and  arrived  at 
a  hut,  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  conftrufted  at  Pierre  Rondc  7808  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  Here  they  paffed  the  night,  and  early  the  next  morning  reached  the 
Dome  of  Goutc  without  the  Icaft  accident,  and  without  much  difBculty  ;  where  they  were 
flopped  by  a  frelh  fall  of  fnow,  into  which  they  funk  fo  deep  that  all  farther  progrefs 
was  imprafticable.  Sauffure  informs  us,  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  funk 
eighteen  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  he  reached  an  elevation  of  1290  toifes,  or  8256. 
Englifh  feet. 

At  length,  in  July  1786,  fix  guides  of  Chamouny  having  failed  in  another  attempt, 
James  Balma,  one  of  the  party,  being  overtaken  by  darknefs,  as  he  was  rambling  upon 
the  ice,  miffed  his  way,  and  pafled  the  night  in  a  fpot  above  the  Dome  of  Goute,  ele- 
vated more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  His  youth,  and  the  flrength 
of  his  confliiution,  having  preferved  him  from  the  effedls  of  the  nofturnal  cold  in  fo 
fevere  an  atmofphere,  at  the  approach  of  mom  he  reconnoitred  the  fituation,  and  ob- 
ferved  a  part  which  appeared  more  eafy  of  accefs  than  any  hitherto  attempted.  On  his 
arrival  at  Chamouny  he  was  feized  with  a  very  fevere  indifpofition,  the  effect  of  extreme 
fatigue,  and  of  the  intenfe  cold.  Being  attended  by  Dr.  Paccard,  a  phyfician  of  the 
place,  James  Balma  communicated  his  olifcrvations ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  attendance, 
offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  lummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft  thcfu  two  daring  adventurers  falHed  from  Chamouny  upon  this 
nuniorable  expedition,  and  reached  before  dark  the  mountain  La  Cctc,  which  overhangs 
tl:e  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  Boffon.  Here  they  continued  during  the  night  ;  and 
at  three  in  the  morning  purfued  their  route  over  the  ice,  afcended  the  Dome  of  Goutc, 
pafled  under  the  Middle  Dome,  and  at  the  lafl;  pyramid  of  rock  turned  to  the  eaft,  and 
continued  along  the  ridge,  which  is  feen  from  Geneva,  and  lies  on  the  left  of  the  fum- 
mit. Here  they  tirft  began  to  experience  fuch  intenfe  cold,  and  fuch  extreme  fatigue, 
that  Dr.  I'accaril  was  ahnoft,  induced  to  relinquilh  the  cnterprize ;  being,  however,  en- 
couraged  by  James  Balina,  more  accultomed  to  fuch  dangerous  expeditious,  he  followed 
his  companion.  The  wind  was  fo  violent  and  piercing,  that  in  order  to  avoid  its  blow- 
ing in  their  faces,  they  were  obliged  to  walk  tideways  for  a  conliderablc  time.     About 
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fix  in  the  afternoon,  they  at  length  attained  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  (lood 
triumphantly  on  a  fpot  of  ground,  which  no  one  had  reached  before,  and  at  th^  eleva* 
tion  of  1 5,66a  feet  above  the  fea,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  higheft  point  in  the  ancient 
world.  They  remained  on  the  fummit  no  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  cold  being  fo 
intenfe,  that  the  provifion  was  frozen  in  their  pockets,  the  ink  congealed  in  their  ink- 
horns,  and  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  funk  to  18  J  degrees.  Doftor 
Paccard  had  juft  time  to  obferve  the  Itate  of  the  barometer,  which  he  has  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  public. 

They  employed  fifteen  hours  in  afcending ;  and  though  they  again  reached  the 
mountain  of  La  Cote  in  five  hours,  found  great  difficulty  in  defcending,  their  fight 
being  debilitated  by  the  reflection  from  the  fnow.  They  arrived  at  La  Cote  about  mid- 
night,  after  twenty-four  hours  unremitted  fatigue.  Having  repofed  themfclves  two 
hours,  they  again  fallied  forth,  and  returned  to  Chamouny  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
Their  faces-were  excoriated,  and  their  lips  exceedingly  fwelled ;  Dr.  Paccard  was  almoft 
blind,  and  his  eyes  continued  to  be  affefted  for  a  confiderable  time. 

We  cannot  expeft  any  accurate  experiments  from  thefe  two  perfons,  to  whom  the 
glory  of  firft  afcending  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  undoubtedly  due.  But  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  obfervations  and  difcoveries  of  future  naturalifts,  and  particularly 
of  Sauflure,  whofe  indefatigable  zeal  did  not  permit  him  to  reft,  until  he  had  reached 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  made  thofe  experiments  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  eluci- 
date the  theory  of  the  atmofphere. 

That  able  naturalift  fet  out  on  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  from  the  valley  of  Chamouny 
on  the  1 3th  of  Auguft  1787.  He  was  accompanied  by  eighteen  guides,  who  carried  a 
tent,  matraffes,  all  neceflary  accommodations,  andinftruments  of  experimental  philofophy. 
They  paffed  the  firft  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  La  Cote,  in  a  hut  previoufly 
conftrufted  for  that  purpofe.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  following  afternoon  they  reached 
an  elevation  of  9312  feet  above  the  Priory,  or  12,762  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
Here  they  encamped,  and  formed  a  excavation  in  the  congealed  ftiow,  which  they  co- 
vered with  a  tent.  In  this  icy  habitation,  inftead  of  luffering  from  the  cold,  Sauflure 
felt  fuch  a  fufibcating  heat,  from  the  clofenefs  of  the  tent,  and  the  number  of  perfons 
crowded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  air  in 
order  to  breathe. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  company  departed  at  feven,  and  found  the  afcent  in 
fome  places  fo  fteep,  that  the  guides  were  obliged  to  hew  out  fteps  with  a  hatchet.  At 
eleven  they  reached  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Here  they  continued  four  hours  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  Sauflure  enjoyed,  with  rapture  and  alloniftiment,  a  view  the  molt 
extcnfivc  as  well  as  the  moft  rugged  and  fublime  in  nature ;  and  made  thofe  obfervations 
which  render  this  expedition  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity.  You  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  difpleafed  with  the  lollowing  particulars  felcdled  from  a  complete  and  ample  de- 
tail of  thofe  obfervations  cammunicated  to  the  public  by  Saufliire  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Voyages  dans  Ics  Alpcs  '. 

He  did  not  find  the  cold  fo  extremely  piercing  as  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma. 
By  comparing  his  experiments  on  Mont  Blanc  with  thofe  made  at  the  lame  time  by  M. 
Senebier  at  Geneva,  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  following  obfervations.  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer Hood  in  the  fhade  at  2  jV  below  freezing  point,  or  27  of  Fahrenheit}  at  Geneva, 

•  A  tranflitiDn  of  tills  account,  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Martyn,  profefTor  of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  C«m- 
bri'lgf,  |jriiitrd  by  Krarflcy,  forms  an  Appendix  lu  his  iikclch  of  •  Tour  through  SwtttctUnJj  which  I 
W0..1J  ricommcaj  to  the  traveller. 
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at  32.  6,  or  8 2 of  Fahrenheit,  which  gives  a  diiFerence  of  near  25  degrees  of  Reaumur,  or 
45  of  Fahrenheit,  between  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  at  b  oth  places.  De  Luc's  barometer 
fell  to  16. 044^,  and  as  it  flood  at  Geneva  at  27.2-J44-ff»  it  gives  a  difference  of  11,2,. 
without  regarding  the  fra£lbn.  On  eflimating  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  from  barome- 
trical  experiments,  he  found  it  almofl  exafily  correfpond  with  that  given  by  Sir  George 
Shuckborough,  or  15,662  Englifli  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  reflefts  high 
honour  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Englilh  obferver. 

By  experiments  with  the  hygrometer,  the  air  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  contained 
fix  times  lefs  humidity  than  that  of  Geneva ;  and  to  this  extreme  drynefs  of  the  atmof- 
phere he  imputes  the  burning  thirfl  which  he  and  his  companions  experienced.  It  re- 
quires half  an  hour  to  boil  water  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  fifteen  or  fixteen  minutes 
are  fufficient  at  Geneva,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  by  the  fea-fide.  By  experiments  on 
the  eledrometer,  the  balls  diverged  only  three  lines ;  the  electricity  was  pofitive.  On 
the  fummit  he  noticed  two  butterflies  on  the  wing ;  obferved,  at  the  elevation  o£.i  1,392 
feet  above  the  fea,  the  Sikne  Acaulisy  or  mofs  campion,  in  flower ;  and  ftill  higher,  on 
the  moil  elevated  rocks,  the  Lichen  Sulphureus  and  Lichen  Rupejlris  of  Hoffman.  The 
fummils  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  adds,  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  are  compofed  of  gra- 
nite ;  and  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  Schreckhorn  and  Mount  Rofa  *  in  Piedmont,  ap- 
peared the  moft  elevated  points. 

SaufTure,  as  well  as  many  of  his  party,  found  themfelves  extremely  affected  by  the 
rarefadtion  t  of  the  air ;  and  at  two  began  returning.  They  defcended  a  little  lower 
than  the  place  in  which  they  palfed  the  preceding  night,  arrived  the  next  morning  at 
the  valley  of  Chamouny  without  the  left  accident,  and  as  they  had  taken  the  precaution; 
to  wear  veils  of  crape,  their  faces  were  not  excoriated,  nor  their  fight  debilitated. 

On  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  a  few  days  after  SaufTure's  expedition,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  aa 
Englifh  gentleman,  fucceeded  in  afimilar  attempt,  though  it  was  attended  with  greater 
difficulty,  arifmg  from  the  enlargement  of  the  chafms  in  the  ice.  An  account  of 
this  expedition  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  13th  of  December  1787,  and 
will  probably  be  communicated  to  the  public. 

*  SaufTure  afterwards  meafured  the  height  of  Mont  Rofa,  and  found  Its  cl'.vation  above  the  fea  2430 
toifes,  which  is  only  jo  French  toifcs  or  320  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc.     Voyages  dans  les  Al^es,  torn.. 

f  Some  perfons  have  attributed  the  difficulty  of  refpiration  to  fatigue,  and  not  the  raiefaAion  of  the 
air  ;  but  SaufTure  hao  fully  difpioved  this  opinion.  The  whole  paflage  is  fo  curious,  that  I  will  inferc  the 
original  words:  — 

•'  Maisde  tous  nos  organes,  celui  qui  eft  le  plus  affefte  par  la  nirele  de  I'uir,  c'eft  oelui  dc  la  refpiration. 
On  fait  que  pour  entretenir  la  vie,  fur  tout  celle  des  animaux  ii  fang  chaud,  il  faut  qu'unc  quantile  dcter- 
niiiice  d'air  traverfe  leurs  poumons  dans  un  terns  donnc.  Si  done  I'air  qu'ils  rel|.ireiit  elk  le  double  plus 
rare,  it  faudra  que  leurs  iiifpiralions  foient  le  double  plus  frcquentes,  afku  qtie  \\  liirctc  fuit  conipenfce  par 
le  volume.  Cell  cette  atclcr-uion  foicce  de  la  refpiration  qui  ell  la  caufc  de  la  fatigue  tt  dos  angoilTcsque 
Ton  eprouve  a  ces  grandes  hauteurs.  Car  en  mcmt  tcms  que  la  refpiration  s'acii  Icie,  la  circulation  s"acct- 
lereauin.  Je  in'en  fuis  fouveut  ajjpcr^u  fur  de  hautcs  cimes,  inais  je  voulois  eu  liirc  uiie  cprcuve  txa^Vie  fur 
If  Mont  Blanc  ;  et  pour  que  racceUration  du  mouvemeut  di  voy.t>fe  ne  put  pas  fc  confondre  avfc  celle  de  la 
t.irete  de  I'air,  je  ne  fis  mou  cpreuve  qu'aprds  que  nou»  fumes  relics  iranquiUes,  on  "a  piu  pies  tianquilki, 
pendant  4  heurs  fur  la  cime  de  b  montajjue.  Alors  !c  pouls  dc  I'icrre  Baliiuii  fe  tiouva  battre  6H  piilf.itiouj 
par  minute  s  celui  deT£tu,  mon  domcilique,  112,  et  le  niien  too.  A  Cliamoiii\!,  cgalemeTit  .iprc;.  1.  re- 
pos,  les  m^mei,  dam  lememe  ordrc,  battireuv  49.  60.  72.  Nous  (.tionsdonc  tou^  la  dans  un  ttat  de  fievre 
qui  explique,  et  la  foif  qui  nous  tourmentoit,  et  nutrc  aveiAon  poui  le  viu,  pour  Ics  liqueuis  fortes,  et 
mc^inc  pour  tout  efpece  d'aliment.  11  n'y  avoit  que  I'cau  fraiche  qui  fit  du  bien  et  du  p'.ailir."  Tom.  iv. 
p.  ^o^. 
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LETTER  XL.  —  Coiijedures  on  the  Formation  and  State  of  the  Glaciers.  ' 

NO  fubjeft  in  natural  hidory  is  more  curious  than  the  origin  of  thefe  glaciers,  ex- 
tending into  fields  of  corn  and  paflure,  and  lying,  without  being  melted,  in  k  fituation 
where  the  fun  is  fufficiently  powerful  to  bring  vegetation  to  maturity  :  for  it  is  alinoft  li- 
terally true,  that  with  one  hand  I  could  touch  ice,  and  the  other  ripe  corn.  As  in  my 
firft  expedition  to  the  Alps  my  Hay  was  exceedingly  Ihort,  I  declined  entering  upon  a 
fubjeft  too  important  to  be  fupcrficially  treated,  and  only  threw  together  a  few  hafty 
remarks,  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  fpot.  But  I  find  that  thefe  remarks,  however 
hafty  and  fupcrficial,  fervcd  to  excite  your  curiofity,  and  have  induced  you  to  inquire, 
*'  Which  is  the  mojl  rational  fyjlem  concerning  the  formation  of  the  glaciers  ?  Are  the\i  in 
ajlatc  of  augmentation  or  diminution  ;  or  do  they  remain  tvitbin  the  fame  limits  ?" 

Although  in  fubfequent  journeys  to  the  Alps  I  made  tliis  fiibjeft  a  particular  objeft  of 
refearch,  and  although  I  attentively  perufcd  the  principal  fydems  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  glaciers,  yet  I  do  not,  without  great  diffidence,  prefuine  to  reply  to  your  very 
difficult  queftions. 

The  theory  of  Gruner,  confirmed  and  amended  by  that  able  naturalift  Sauffure,  ap- 
pears the  moft  finiple  and  rational ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  fatisfy  your 
curiofity,  than  by  forming  an  extract  from  his  much  efteemed  work  •,  interfperfing  it 
with  a  rew  additional  remarks  drawn  from  my  own  particular  obfervations. 

If  a  perfon  could  be  conveyed  to  fuch  an  deviation  as  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  alps 
of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dauphlnc,  he  would  behold  a  vafl  chaos  of  mountains, 
interfered  by  numerous  vallies,  and  compofed  of  many  parallel  chains,  the  highell 
occupying  the  centre,  and  the  others  gradually  diminilhing  in  proportion  to  their 
dil^ance. 

The  moft  elevated,  or  central  chain,  would  appear  briftled  with  pointed  rocks,  and 
covered,  even  in  fummer,  with  ice  and  fnow,  in  all  parts  not  perpendicular.  On  each 
fide  of  this  chain  he  would  di'cover  deep  vallios  clothed  with  verdure,  peopled 
with  numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  many  rivers.  In  confidcring  thefe  objeflswith 
greater  attention,  he  would  remark,  that  the  central  chaiu  is  compofed  of  elevated  peaks 
and  diverging  ridges,  whofe  fummits  are  overfpread  with  fnow ;  that  the  declivities  of 
the  peaks  and  ridges,  excepting  thofe  parts  that  are  extremely  Iteep,  are  covered  with 
fnow  and  ice,  and  that  the  intermediate  depths  and  fpaces  between  are  filled  with  im- 
menfe  fields  of  ice,  terminating  in  thofe  cultivated  vallies  which  border  the  great  chain. 

The  branches  moft  contiguous  to  the  central  chain  would  prefent  the  fame  pheno- 
mena, onjy  in  a  lefler  degree.  At  greater  diltanccs  no  ice  would  be  obferved,  and 
fcarcely  any  fnow,  but  up^m  fomc  of  the  moft  elevated  fummits;  and  the  mountains 
diminifhiiig  in  height  and  ruggednds,  would  appear  covered  with  herbage,  and  gradu- 
ally fink  into  hills  and  plains. 

In  this  general  furvey,  the  glaciers  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ;  the  firft  occupy- 
ing the  deep  vallies  fituatcd  in  the  bofom  of  the  Alps,  and  termed  by  the  natives  Vatlces 
de  Glace,  but  which  I  fliall  difUnguifh  by  the  na'ne  of  Lower  Glaciers  ;  the  fecond, 
which  clothe  the  fummits  and  th-,;  fides  of  the  mountains,  I  (hall  call  Upper  Glaciers. 

1,  The  Lower  Glaciers  are  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  in  extent  and  depth.  Some 
ftretch  fevcral  leagues  ^  that  of  des  Bois  in  particular  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
above  three  in  its  greateft  breadth. 
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The  Lower  Glaciers  do  not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  communicate  with  each  other; 
and  but  few  of  them  are  parallel  to  the  central  chain  :  they  moftly  ftretch  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  diredion,  are  bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inacceflible  rocks,  and  on  the 
other  extend  into  the  cultivated  vallies.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  varies  in  diderent 
parts,  SaulTure  found  its  general  depth  in  the  placier  des  Bois  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet;  but  queftions  not  the  information  of  thofe  who  afVert,  that  in  fome  places 
its  thicknefs  exceeds  even  fix  hundred  feet. 

Thefo  immcnfe  fields  of  ice  ufiially  reft  on  an  inclined  plane;  being  puflied  forwards 
by  the  predure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly  fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks 
beneath,  are  interfered  by  large  tranfverfe  chafms,  and  prefent  the  appearance  of  walls, 
pyramids,  and  other  fantaftic  fhapes,  obfervcd  at  all  heights  and  in  all  fituations, 
wherever  the  declivity  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  degrees.  But  in  thofe  parts,  where  the 
pi  me  on  which  they  reft  is  horizontal,  or  gently  inclined,  the  furface  of  the  ice  is 
nearly  uniform ;  the  chafms  are  but  few  and  narrow,  apd  the  traveller  crofles  on  foot, 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  furface  of  the  ice  is  not  fo  flippery  as  that  of  frozen  ponds  or  rivers :  it  is  rough 
and  granulated,  and  only  dangerous  to  the  paflenger  in  fteep  defcents.  It  is  not  tranf- 
parent,  is  extremely  porous  and  full  of  fmall  bubbles,  which  feldom  exceed  the  fize  of 
a  pea,  and  confequently  is  not  fo  coinpaft  as  common  ice :  its  perfedt  refemblance  to 
the  congelation  oi  ihow  impregnated  with  water,  in  opacity,  roughnefs,  and  in  the 
number  and  fmallnefs  of  the  air-bubbles,  led  Saulfure  to  conceive  the  following  fimple 
and  natural  theory  concerning  the  formation  of  the  Glaciers. 

An  immenfe  quantity  of  fnow  continually  accumulates  in  the  elevated  vallies  enclofed 
within  the  alps,  as  well  from  that  which  fails  from  the  clouds  during  nine  months  in 
the  year,  as  from  the  maffes  inceflantly  rolling  from  the  fteep  fides  of  the  circumjacent 
mountains.  Part  of  this  fnow,  not  diflblved  during  fummcr,  impregnated  with  rain 
and  fnow-water,  is  frozen  during  winter,  and  forms  that  opaque  and  porous  ice  of 
which  the  Lower  Glaciers  are  compofed. 

a.  The  Upper  Glaciers  may  be  Subdivided  into  thofe  which  cover  the  fummits,  and 
thofe  which  extend  along  the  fides  of  the  alps. 

Thofe  which  cover  the  fummits  owe  their  origin  to  the  fnow  that  falls  at  all  feafcns 
of  the  year,  and  which  remains  nearly  in  its  original  ftate,  being  congealed  into  a  hard 
fubftance,  and  not  converted  into  ice.  For  although,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
fome  philofophers,  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  other  elevated  mountains,  is, 
from  the  gliftening  of  the  furface,  covered  with  pure  ice,  yet  both  theory  and  expe- 
rience prove  it  to  be  fnow.  For  in  fo  deviated  and  cold  a  region,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fnow  cannot  be  melted  to  impregnate  with  water  the  whole  mafs,  which  remains  un- 
diflblvcd.  Experience  alfo  juftifies  this  reafoning.  Sauffure  found  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  only  encrufted  with  ice,  which,  though  of  a  firm  confiftence,  was  yet  penetrable 
with  a  ftick ;  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  fummit  he  difcovered,  beneath  the  furface, 
a  foft  fnow  without  cohefion. 

The  fubftance  which  clothes  the  fides  of  the  alps  is  neither  pure  fnow  like  that  of 
the  fi'mtnits,  nor  ice  which  forms  the  Lower  Glaciers,  but  an  affemblage  of  both.  It 
contains  leis  fnow  than  the  fummits,  bccaufe  the  fummer  heat  has  more  power  to  dif- 
folve  it,  and  bccaufe  the  liquefied  fn'ow  defcending  from  above,  the  mafs  abforbs  a 
larger  quantity  of  water.  It  contains  more  fnow  than  the  Lower  Glaciers,  becaufe  the 
diflbluiion  of  the  fnow  is  comparatively  lels.  Htnce  the  ice  is  even  more  porous, 
opaque,  lefs  compact  than  that  oi  the  Lower  Glaciers,  and  of  fo  doubtful  a  texture  as 
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renders  it,  In  many  parts,  difficult  to  decide,  wliether  it  miy  be  called  ice  or  frozen 
fnow. 

In  a  word,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the  fnow  on  the  fummits  to  the  ice  of 
the  Lower  Glaciers,  formed  by  the  intermediate  mixture  which  becomes  more  compart 
and  lefs  porous  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  Lower  Glaciers,  until  it  unites  and 
affimilates  with  them.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or  Icffer  degree  of  denfuy 
is  derived  from  the  greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  water,  with  which  the  mafs  is  impreg- 
nated. 

In  regard  to  your  fecond  queftion,  *'  Whether  the  glaciers  are  in  aftaie  of  increafe  or 
diminution"  though  I  declined  on  a  former  occafion  entering  minutely  upon  a  fubjeft, 
which  required  accurate  refearch  and  experimental  invefligation,  yet  I  ventured  to  make 
one  remark,  which  feemed  to  prove  the  occafional  increafe  and  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Tome  philofophcrs,  who  aflert,  that  they  remain  al- 
ways the  fame,  and  of  others,  that  they  are  continually  increafing. 

The  borders  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert  are  moftly  fkirted  with  trees :  towards  its 
bafe  a  vaft  arch  of  ice  rifes  near  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  under  which  the  Arveron 
ruilies  in  a  large  body  of  water.  /As  we  approached  the  ice  we  paflfed  through  a  wood 
of  firs :  thofe  trees  which  Hand  at  a  little  diflance  from  the  arch  are  about  eighty  feet 
high,  and  undoubtedly  of  a  very  great  age.  Between  thefe  and  the  glacier,  the  trees 
are  of  a  later  growth,  as  is  evident  from  their  texture  and  inferior  fize.  Oihers,  dill 
fmaller  have  been  overturned  and  enveloped  by  the  ice :  there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of 
regular  gradation  m  the  age  of  thefe  trees,  from  the  larged  which  are  (landing  to  the 
fmalleO  that  lie  proftrate. 

Thefe  fads  jullly  lead  to  the  following  conclufions :  the  glacier  once  extended  as  far 
as  the  row  of  tall  lirs;  upon  its  gradual  dilfolution,  a  number  of  trees  fliot  up  in  the 
very  fpots  which  it  formerly  occupied ;  fince  that  period,  the  ice  has  again  advanced, 
and  has  overturned  the  trees  of  later  growth,  before  they  had  attained  any  confiderable 
height.  Large  ftones  of  granite  are  ufually  found  at  a  (mail  diflance  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  glacier :  they  have  certainly  fallen  from  the  mountains  upon  the  ice,  have 
been  carried  on  in  its  progrefs,  and  left  on  the  plain  upon  the  dilfolution  or  finking  of 
the  ice  which  fupported  them.  Thefe  ftones,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Moraine,  from 
a  kind  of  border  towards  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  ice,  have  been  pu(hed  forward  by 
the  advance  of  the  glacier,  and  extend  even  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  larger  pines. 

As  feveral  writers  upon  Switzerland  have,  in  contradidion  to  thefe  fads,  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  fnow  and  ice  are  continually  accumulating  in  the  alps,  I  (hall 
add  a  few  remarks,  that  may  tend  to  confirm  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  1785  the  Inferior  Glacier  of  Grindelwald  was  diminiOied  at  leaft  four  hundred 
yards  fince  1776;  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  the  Murailles  de  Glace,  vi\i\cYi  I  def- 
cribed  as  forming  the  border  of  the  glacier  of  BolTon,  no  longer  exifted,  and  young 
trees  had  (hot  up  in  the  parts  which  were  then  covered  by  the  glacier  of  Montanvert. 

The  advocates  for  the  increafe  of  the  glaciers,  admit  thefe  farts,  yet  deny  that  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  more  elevated  regions,  from  what 
palies  in  the  vallics,  where  the  fun  has  power  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
rity. It  appears,  they  aflfert,  both  from  theory  and  fart,  that  more  fnow  falls,  and 
more  ice  is  annually  formed  in  the  alps  than  can  be  annually  dirtblved.  To  judge  from 
theory  ;  they  argue,  that  the  cold  occafioned  by  the  mafs  of  ice  already  formed  ought 
to  augment  it  dill  further;  and  in  regard  to  experience,  it  is  evident,  that  within  the 
memory  of  the  prefent  generation,  many  mountains  have  been  covered,  many  paftures 
and  habitations  invaded,  and  many  padages  irrecoverably  obftrurted  by  the  ice. 

5  But 
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But  inconfiderlng  tlie  arguments  drawn  from  theory,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the  caufes 
which  tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  ice,  are  no  lefs  powerful  than  the  augmentation  of 
the  cold,  which  is  fuppofcd  to  occafion  its  indefinite  increafe.  Thefe  caufes  are  princi- 
pally, ).  rain  and  fleet  in  the  Icis  elevated  regions;  2.  evaporation;  3.  delcent  of  the 
i'now  and  ice,  both  prccijntous  and  gradual ;  4.  heat  of  the  atmofphere  ;  5.  mean-tcm- 
pcraturc  of  the  earth. 

1.  The  rain  and  fleet,  which  fall  during  fummer  upon  the  Lower  Glaciers,  not  only 
thaw  the  ice,  but  incrcafo  the  rills  that  colleft  on  the  furface,  excavate  channels,  defcend 
into  the  clefts,  and  afliil  in  forming  or  enlarging  the  chafms. 

2.  I'A'aporation  is  a  (till  more  powerful  caufe ;  as  it  actsat  all  heights,  and  in  all  feafons. 

3.  The  defcent  of  the  fnow  and  ice,  as  diflinguiflied  by  precipitous  and  gradual. 
The  avalanches,  or  precipitous  fallings  of  congealed  fnow,  are  detaciied  either  by  their 
own  weight,  foftened  from  their  hold  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  warm  air  which  blows 
from  the  fouth,  or  overthrown  by  the  violent  hurricanes  extremely  common  in  -the 
upper  alps.  When  thefe  mafles  are  precipated  into  a  milder  region,  though  they  may 
fometimes  refill  the  influence  of  heat,  and  form  vallies  of  ice,  yet  they  are  ufually 
diflblved.  Thdt  avalanches  ^re  mod  common  in  the  Upper  Glaciers:  whereas  the 
gradual  delcent  of  the  ice  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Lower  Glaciers,  and  greatly  con- 
tributes to  leflen  the  aggregate  mafs. 

All  the  Lower  Glaciers,  or  vallies  of  ice,  reft  on  an  inclined  plane,  are  arched,  and 
undermined  by  the  torrents,  which  are  conftantly  flowing,  as  well  from  the  Upper  Gla- 
ciers, as  from  their  own  interior  furface.  The  naturaUeudency  of  a  heavy  body  in  fuch 
a  pofition  is  to  defcend,  and  the  progrcfllve  motion  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  and  the  greater  inclination  of  its  bafe.  This  progrelfivo  motion,  which  a<Ets, 
though  imperceptibly,  yet  gradually  and  uniformly,  carries  the  ice  into  thofe  cultivated 
plains  and  vallies,  where  the  fun  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  field  ;  and  where  a  period  is 
put  to  its  farther  increafe. 

If  you  rtquire  a  proof  of  this  imperceptible  defcent,  the  anfwer  is  obvious.  It  is  to 
be  colle»^ed  from  the  fa6ts  Ahich  I  have  already  enumerated,  namely  from  the  trees 
which  are  occafionally  overturned  by  the  ice  in  its  progrefs,  and  by  the  moraine  of  ftones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Glaciers.  Thefe  ft:ones  being  fimilar  to  the  mountains  of 
the  upper  alps,  and  eflentially  different  from  the  rocks  below,  mufl  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  ice  in  its  defcent  from  the  Upper  Glaciers. 

4.  l"he  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the  efled  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  outward  furface 
of  the  glaciers,  is  tO(  vident  to  require  any  proof,  even  to  thofe  who  have  never  been 
in  the  alps.  Anoth(  caufe  of  a  thaw,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  will  not  be  fufp  led  by  thofe  who  have  not  vifitcd  thefe  icy  regions,  is  derived 
from  the  warm  winds  \  hich  blow  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  in  the  Upper  no  lefs 
than  in  the  Lower  Glaciers.  Thefe  warm  winds  are,  during  fuumier,  fo  common  in 
thefe  parts,  that  I  never  croflcd  a  glacior  without  feeling,  in  fom«  particular  pofitions, 
a  warmth  fimilar  to  the  air  of  a  hot  baih. 

5.  But  as  thefe  two  lad  caufes  only  opperate  in  fummer,  and  the  folar  rays  do  not 
produce  fufficient  cffedl  in  the  highell  parts,  we  muft  have  rccourfc  to  the  niean  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth,  which  feems  to  be  the  grcp.tcn:  and  moll  powerful  agent  in  prevent- 
ing an  indefinite  augmentation  of  ice  and  Inow.  This  mean  temperature,  termed  by 
fome  philofophers  the  internal*  heat  of  the  earth,  is  always  above  the  freezing  point, 

»)s 

*  ?omf  pbilofophcrs  impute  thi?  con^'ant  thaw,  wlifch  takes  place  In  the  lower  furface  of  the  glaci'etj, 

to  an  intrnial  fource  of  heat  in  the  earth  ;  but  that  opinion   has  been  very  al;!y  refuted  by  fcveral   morlern 
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as  is  evident  fram  the  heat  of  the  fpritigs  wliich  iiTue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
winter,  therefore,  or  in  thofe  high  regions  of  the  globe'where  the  cold  is  ufually  beJow 
the  freezing  point,  any  fpot  of  ground  covered  with  only  a  thin  coat  of  fnow,  may  be 
fo  far  cooled,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  influence  of  the  external  air,  as  not  to  be  ca- 
pable of  dilfolving  any  part  of  the  fupcrincunibent  fnow.  But  when  the  mafs  of  fnow 
is  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  as  to  protefl  the  furface  of  the  ground  from  the  eftefts  of  the  at- 
mofpherical  cold,  the  mean  temperature,  which  is  always  above  the  freezing  point,  will 
be  fufficient  to  melt  the  contiguous  ftratum  of  fnow,  and  to  occafion  a  conftant  thaw, 
which  fupplies  thofe  currents  of  water  that  flow,  at  all  feafons,  from  the  Upper  an4 
Lower  Glaciers. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  experience,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
while  I  admit  the  fatfts  which  prove  the  progreis  of  the  ice,  it  by  no  means  feems  to 
follow  that  its  mafs  is  perpetually  incrcafmg.  For  the  advocates  of  this  opinion,  while 
they  fcrupuloufly  enumerate  the  places  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  ice,  do  not 
take  any  notice  of  thofe  parts,  no  lefs  numerous,  from  which  the  ice  has  receded. 

During  my  fecond  expedition  into  the  Alps,  I  alfo  made  this  point  of  controverfy  a 
particular  objcd  of  my  refearch  ;  and  on  enquiring  from  the  chajiurs  and  other  perlbns 
who  frequent  the  mountains,  the  greater  part  were  of  opinion  that  the  collection  of  ice 
and  fnow,  even  in  the  elevated  regions,  was  by  no  means  in  a  continual  (late  of  aug- 
mentation ;  but  that  while  it  gained  in  fome  places,  it  diminiflicd  in  others,  and  that 
upon  an  average,  the  aggregate  quantity  was  nearly  the  fame. 

LETTER  WA,— Account  of  the  Bouqueiitiy  or  Mountain-Goat, 

I  OBSERVED,  at  Michael  Paccard's,  a  guide  of  Chamouny,  a  head  and  horns  of 
the  male  bouquetin,  or  mountain-goat,  and  fluiFed  fpecimens  of  a  female  and  a  young 
on^. 

As  this  animal  is  extremely  rare,  and  inhabits  the  highell  and  almofl  inacceffible 
mountains,  the  defcriptions  of  it  have  been  inaccurate  andconfufed.  But  a  new  light 
has  been  lately  thrown  on  the  fubjeft  by  Dr.  Girtanner  of  St.  Gallen,  and  by  M.  Van 
Berchem,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Laufanne;  and  although  thefe  two^ 
naturalists  differ  in  fome  inftanccs,  yot  their  joint  labours  have  affilled  in  afcertaining  the 
nature  and  economy  of  this  curious  animal.  The  following  account  of  the  bouquetin 
is  drawn  principly  from  their  obfervations  in  Rozier's  Journal,  and  from  additional 
information  obligingly  communicated  by  M.  Van  Berchem. 

The  elder  naiuralifts  fpeak  of  the  bouquetin  as  of  an  animal  well  known,  and  in 
their  time  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  high  alps  of  Switzerland,  efpecially  in  the 
canton  of  Glarus  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons.  On  the  town  hall  of  Glarus, 
there  is  dill  a  pair  of  horns  of  an  extraordinary  length,  belonging  to  an  animal  of  this 
fpecics,  formerly  killed  in  the  canton.  1  hcfe  horns  are  probably  the  fame  which 
Ray  faw  in  the  la(l  century,  when  the  natives  informed  him,  that  the  breed  was  theixj 
extinct. 

That  this  animal  was  found  among  the  Grifon%  appears  from  a  letter  in  the  polTLi- 
fion  of  M.  de  Salis  Scervis,  dated  the  fourteenth  of  October  1574,  in  which  the  Arcli- 


p:\'ii'all(ls  ;  tlie  niran  tempfnturf  of  \\\t  jfroutnl  bciiic;  found  fiifEcient  to  account  for  all  the  plienomena, 
(Ivcul  circum;la!icc«  cxcrptcil,)  whiL'li  have  been  ufually  ain^iicd  tu  an  iiitcrnsl  Ucai  of  the  earth. 
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duke  Ferdinand  of  Auftria-  requires  from  his  bailif  of  Caftels,  in  the  Pretigau,  two 
bouquetins ;  adding,  that  he  had  received  feveral  from  his  predeceflbrs.  About  forty 
years  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  animal  became  rare ;  for  a  decree  in  the  year  1612 
prohibits  the  chace  of  the  bouquetin  under  a  fine  of  fifty  crowns,  and  that  of  the  cha- 
mois froni  New  Year's  Day  to  St.  John,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  crowns.  Sprecher 
in  his  Pallas  Rhetica,  publiflied  in  1617,  relates  that  the  chace  of  the  bouquetin  was 
not  uncommon  in  his  time,  in  the  vallies  of  Pregallia,  Vals,  and  Upper  Engadina. 
Another  law  of  1633,  confirmed  in  the  following  year,  inflidts  corporal  punifliment  on 
thofe  who  kill  a  bouquetin.  But  thefe  feverities  could  not  preferve  the  breed  ;  and  pro- 
bably this  was  the  epoch  of  their  deftruftion,  when  the  fear  of  their  being  extinft 
prompted  governmefit  to  forbid  the  chace  *.  It  is  certain,  that  within  the  memory  of 
the  prefent  generation,  no  bouquetins  have  been  found  in  a  wild  ftate  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons. 

Thefe  animals  now  inhabit  that  chain  which  ftretches  from  Dauphine  through  Savoy 
to  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  principally  on  the  alps  bordering  on  Mont  Blanc,  which  is 
the  moft  elevated  part.  They  haunt  the  valley  of  Cormayor  to  the  fouth  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  heights  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Vallais,  and  the  mountains 
bordering  Val  Savarenche ;  but  are  found  more  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  the 
valley  of  Cogne,  and  almod  always  frequent  places  which  have  a  fouthern  afpeft. 

The  feveral  names  by  which  the  bouquetin  is  known  in  different  languages,  are,  in 
Greek,  by  Homer  and  iElian,  Ai^a^fioff;  Latin,  Ibex;  Italian,  Capra  Sehatica ; 
German  and  Swifs,  Stcinboch,  or  Rock-goat,  the  female,  Etagne,  or  Tbfchen  and 
Tbfchgeifs.,  perhaps  from  the  Latin  Ibex ;  Flemifh,  Wildghcit ;  French,  Bouquetin^  ^ltI' 
tiently  Bouc-cjlain,  the  German  name  reverfed.  Belon  named  it  Htrcusferus  ;  Briflbn, 
liircns  Ibex  ;  Linnaeus,  Capra  Ibex  ;  Pennant,  the  Ibex  ;  Dr.  Girtanner,  Capra  Alpina. 
I  have  adopted  the  name  of  bouquetin,  becaufe  it  is  the  provincial  appellation  of  the 
animal  'tn.  the  Alps. 

The  fyftematic  naturalifts  agree  in  taking  the  fpecific  charafter  of  the  bouquetin  from 
the  beard,  and  the  horns,  which  they  defcribe  as  knobbed  along  the  upper  or  anterior 
furface,  and  reclining  towards  the  back. 

The  male  bouquetin,  though  larger,  much  refembles  the  tame  goat.  The  head  is 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body,  with  the  muzzle  thick,  compreffed,  and  a  little  arched ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  round,  ^nd  have  much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  horns,  large  when 
of  a  tull  fize  weighing  fometimes  16  or  18  pounds,  flatted  before  and  rounded  behind, 
with  one  or  two  longitudinal  and  many  tranfverle  ridges,  which  degenerate  towards  the 
tip  into  knobs ;  the  colour  dulky  brown.  The  beard  long,  tawny,  or  dulky ;  the  legs 
flender,  with  the  hoofis  (hort,  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  on  the  outfide  terminated  by  a 
falient  border,  like  thofe  of  the  chamois.  The  body  (hort,  thick,  and  ftrong.  The 
tail  ftiort,  naked  underneath,  the  reft  covered  with  long  hairs,  white  at  the  bafe  and 
fides,  black  above  and  at  the  end  j  fpace  under  the  tail  in  fome  tawny,  in  others  white. 

•  rraticifcus  Nljjer,  in  hit  dtfcription  of  the  Grifons,  quoted  by  Conrtd  Gcfner,  fays,  that  they  fpare 
this  animal  in  hiiiiting,  becaufe  it  18  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  country. 

"  Piircitur  hlc  Capricome  tamni  tllii,  Panot  muUtf 
"  jlima  quod  exernet,  tt  pukhra  infignia  gtmii, 
•'  Hine  longam  hinc  vitiim  vivent,  ingenliajaffiis 
"  Cornua,  prrptie  pliiat  rugofa,  repandaque  inarmot, 
"  Formofujqiie  nigris  villis  in  montibus  trras." 

t  Muft  natiirnlirts  affirm  that  Homer  calls  this  aiiinial  Ai{  lfa^o,•,  whereas  he  ftyles  It  A*5«j{iaf,  or  the 
«iIJ-goat>  adding  the  epithet  «{a^oo  01  wanton.     Iliad  A,  v.  10^. 
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The  coat  long,  but  not  pendent,  afh-coloured,  mixed  with  fome  hoary  hairs:  a  black 
lift  runs  along  the  back,  and  there  is  a  black  fpot  above  and  below  the  knees.  The  co- 
lour, however,  Hke  thai  of  all  other  animals,  varits  according  to  its  age  and  local  cir- 
cumllances. 

The  female  has  been  little  noticed  among  nativralifts.  She  is  one-third  lefs  than  the 
male,  and  not  lo  corpulent ;  her  colour  lefs  tawny  ;  her  horns  fraall,  and  not  above 
eight  inches  long;  (he  has  two  teats,  like  the  tame  Ihe-goat,  and  never  any  beard,  un- 
leis,  perhaps,  in  an  advanced  age.  The  young  ones  are  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  and  the 
lift  along  the  back  is  fcarcely  difcernible.  The  female  fliews  much  attachment  to  her 
young,  and  even  defends  it  agaiiift  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies  ;  fhe  takes  refuge 
in  fome  cavern,  and  prefenling  her  head  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  oppofes  the 
enemy. 

From  a  ftuffed  fpTimcn  of  the  male  bouquetin  in  Parkinfon's,  late  Sir  Alhton  Le- 
ver's, !\Iufeum,  I  have  given  fome  of  the  principal  dimenfions,  as  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  author  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervatiun,  except  in  BufFon's  Hiiioire 
NaturcUc  ;  and  thofe  were  taken  by  Daubenton  from  a  young  fubjed. 

Length  of  the  head  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  fpace  between  the  horns 

Length  from  the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  bafe  or  origin  of  the  tail 

Height  at  the  ftioulder  before  -  -  -  - 

Height  at  the  (houlder  behind  -  -  -  - 

Circunjference  of  the  body  next  to  the  fore  legs 

Circumference  next  the  hind  legs 

Circumference  in  the  middle  -  -  -  • 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  clofe  to  the  flioulders 

» between  the  cars  and  the  horns 

The  horns  being  fo  remarkable  a  part  of  this  animal,  I  fliall  add  the  meafuremenr, 
no*  only  of  thofe  belonging  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  but  of  four  others,  which  are  depofited 
in  the  Britilh  Mufcum.  Thofe  in  the  fecond  and  third  columns  certainly  belong  to  the 
bouquetin  of  the  Alps ;  their  colour  is  a  dufliv  brown  ;  the  firlk  of  thefe  is  very  flat  be- 
fore, the  fecond  not  fo  flat ;  neither  the  longitudin  il  or  tranlverfe  ridges  are  ftrongly 
marked  ;  thefe  are  evidently  the  horns  of  a  very  old  animal.  The  horns  in  the  fourth 
column  belong  alio  to  the  bouquetin,  but  probably  from  fome  other  country.  Their 
colour  is  black ;  they  are  much  flatter  on  the  fides,  and  narrower  before  than  tiie  others, 
the  longitudinal  ridge  is  very  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  tranfverfe  ridges  Uronger  and 
more  numerous.  I  cannot  obferve  more  than  one  "  longitudinal  ridge  in  any  of  the 
horns  which  I  have  examined,  the  exterior  part  of  the  front  being  univerfally  rounded 
off,  and  the  tranfverfe  ridges  running  very  little  into  the  fides.  The  horns  in  the  fifth 
column  belong  unqueftionably  to  the  iEgagrus  of  Pallas,  which  is  nol  improbably  a  va- 
riety of  the  bouquetin.  Two  fine  pairs  of  thefe  horns  were  given  to  the  Mul'eum  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  They  have  no  anterior  Hat  face,  but  a  fharp  ridge, 
with  a  few  knobs  in  front,  about  nine  in  number,  and  very  diftant  from  each  other  j 
they  are  flreaked  tranfverftly,  more  evidently  towards  the  end  j  their  extremities  are 
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•  Moft  nituralirts  affirm,  that  the  horns  are  marked  w'th  two  lonj^itudiual  I'clges  ;  all  thofe  that  have 
M!(  ri  under  my  obfcrvatiou  have  only  one  interior  longitkidinal  ridge,  and  u  faint  niaik  on  the  exterior  edge, 
wbivh  id  probablj  taken  for  \\itJeeoiul  longitudinal  ridge. 

2  much 
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much  arched,  with  the  points  turnuig  inwards.     The  colour  is  the  fame  with  thofc  of 
the  Alpine  bouquctins. 

DIMENSIONS  of  the  Horns  in  Parkinfon's,  late  Sir  Alhton  Lever's,  Mufeum,  (No.  i.) 

and  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 


Reftlllnear  dircdlion,  or  chord,  from  tlio  root  to  the  tip 

Arc,  or  length  meafured  along  the  curvature 

Circumfertnce  nt  the  bale  .  .  - 

Dillance  between  them  at  the  bafc 

nidanee  between  them  at  the  tips 

Number  of  tranfvcrfe  ridp;es  ... 
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It  is  a  common  notion  of  the  hunters,  adopted  by  many  naturalifls,  that  the  age  of  a 
bouquetin  may  be  oftimated  by  the  number  of  tranfverfe  ridges  or  knobs  in  the  horns. 
M.  Van  Borchcm,  however  afTures  me,  from  his  own  obfervations,  that  this  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  that  the  age  can  only  be  afcertained  by  the  number  and  form  of  the  teeth,  as 
in  fheep  and  goats.  The  bouquetin  incrcafes  in  bulk  to  the  age  of  four  years  j  ac- 
cording, therefore,  to  the  fyflem  of  Buflbn,  that  the  age  is  about  feven  times  the  growth, 
it  lives  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years. 

In  a  (late  of  tranquillity  the  bouquetin  commonly  carries  the  head  low  ;  but  in  run- 
ning holds  it  high,  and  even  bends  it  a  little  forward.  He  mounts  a  perpendicular  rock 
of  fifteen  feet  at  three  bounds  of  five  feet  each,  and  does  not  appear  to  find  any  footing 
on  the  rock,  but  touches  it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  eladic  fubftance  ftriking  againft 
a  hard  body ;  he  is  not  fuppofed  to  take  more  than  three  fucceflive  leaps  in  this  man- 
ner. If  he  is  between  two  rocks  near  each  other,  and  wants  to  reach  the  top,  he  leaps 
from  one  fide  of  one  rock  to  the  other  alternately,  till  he  has  attained  the  fummit.  He 
alfo  traverfes  the  glaciers  with  rapidity,  but  only  when  purfued,  for  otherwife  he  avoids 
them. 

The  bouquetins  feed,  during  the  night,  in  the  highefl  woods  ;  but  the  fun  no  fooner 
gilds  the  fummits,  than  they  quit  the  woody  region,  and  mount,  feeding  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  till  they  have  reached  the  moft  confidcrable  heights.  They  betake  themfelvcs 
to  the  fides  of  the  mountains  which  face  the  caft  or  fouth,  and  He  down  in  the  higheft 
places  and  hotteft  expofures  ;  but  when  the  fun  has  finiflied  more  than  three  quarters 
of  its  courfe,  they  again  begin  to  feed,  and  to  dcfcend  towards  the  woods,  whither  they 
retire  when  it  is  like/y  to  fnow,  and  where  they  always  pafs  the  winter.  The  bouquetins 
aflemble  in  flocks,  confiding  at  moll  oi  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  but  ufually  in  Imaller 
numbers.  The  males  of  fix  years  old  and  upwards  haunt  more  elevated  places  than 
the  females  and  j'ounger  bouquetins,  and  as  they  advance  in  ago  are  lefs  fond  of  fociety  j 
they  become  gradually  hardened  againll  the  eflefts  of  extreme  cold,  and  frequently  live 
entirely  alone. 

In  I'ummer  *hey  feed  principally  on  the  genipi  and  other  aromatic  plants  which  grow 
in  the  h'f^h  alps  ;  in  winter  they  eat  the  lichens,  and  browfe  on  bulhes  and  the  tended 
{hoots  Oi  trees.     They  prefer  thofe  fpots  where  the  dwarf  birch  and  alpine  willows 
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prow,  and  wliore  rhododendron,  thafi^rf(m,  and  Jhxifra^es  abound.  TIio  boiiquethiif 
having  their  fore  legs  fomewhat  (horter  than  the  bind  legs,  naturally  afcepd  with  greater 
facility, than  they  defcend ;  for  this  reafon  nothing  but  the  ievercll:  weather  ran  force 
them  into  the  lower  regions,  and  even  in  winter,  il  there  are  a  few  fine  days,  they  leave 
the  woods  and  mount  higher. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  of  love  with  them,  and  principally  the  month  of  January.  The 
females  are  with  young  five  months,  and  confequently  produce  in  the  lad  week  of  June, 
or  the  firll  of  July.  At  the  time  of  parturition  they  feparate  from  the  males,  retire  to 
the  fide  offomerill,  and  generally  bring  forth  only  one,  though  fome  naturalifls  atTirui 
that  they  occafionally  produce  two.  The  common  cry  of  the  bouquetin  is  a  (hort  Iharp 
whillle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  chamois,  but  of  Icfs  continuance  :  lometimes  it  makes  a 
a  fnort,  and  when  young  bleats. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  bouquetin  is  towards  the  end  of  fummer,  and  in  autumn, 
during  the  months  of  Augud  and  September,  when  they  are  ufualiy  in  good  condition. 
None  but  mountaineers  engage  in  the  chace ;  for  it  requires  not  only  a  head  that  can 
look  down  from  the  greateft  heights  without  terror,  addrefs  and  fure-footednefs  in  the 
moft  dilHcuIt  and  dangerous  paifes,  but  alfo  much  flrength  and  vigour,  to  fupport  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  fatigue.  The  mod  determined  hunters  of  bouquetins  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lower  Vallais,  particularly  the  natives  of  Servan,  a  village  in  a  wild  and 
pitflurefque  fituation,  between  Valorfine  and  Martigny  ;  and  the  bouquetins  being  ex- 
X\n&.  in  their  mountains,  they  hunt  in  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Aoft,  with  the  permilfion 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Two  or  three  hunters  ufualiy  alTociate  in  this  perilous  occupation  :  they  are  armed 
with  rifle-guns,  and  furniflied  with  fmall  bags  of  provifions  ;  they  pafs  the  night  among 
rocks  at  confiderabic  heights,  erei^il  a  miferable  hut  of  turf,  where  they  lie  without  fire 
or  covering,  and  on  waking  not  unfrequently  find  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  fnow 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  Sometimes  being  overtaken  by  darknefs  amid  crags  a-  J 
precipices,  they  are  obliged  to  pals  the  whole  night  (landing,  embraced  in  order  to  fup- 
port each  other,  and  to  prevent  themfelvc's  from  fleeping.  As  the  bouquetins  afcend 
into  the  higher  regions  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  ncceflary  to  gain  the  heights  before 
them,  otherwife  they  fcent  the  hunter,  and  betake  themfelves  to  flight :  it  would  then 
be  in  vain  to  follow  them  ;  for  when  once  they  efcape,  they  never  (lop  till  they  think 
themfelves  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  will  even  fometimes  run  ten  or  twelve  leagues. 

When  a  bwuquetin  is  fliot,  the  hunters  lot  it  cool  upon  the  fpot,  and  then  embowel  it, 
putting  the  blooJ  into  one  of  the  entrails,  which  is  edeemed  by  the  peafants  a  fovereign 
remedy  in  pleurifies  and  fome  other  dilbrdcrs.  A  large  bouquetin  thus  embowelled 
will  welf^h  180  or  aoo  pounds;  a  female  from  70  to  80. 

Somj  naturalifts  afHrm,  that  the  diminution  of  the  race  of  bouquetins  in  the  Alps  is 
owing  to  his  fize,  the  monflrous  length  and  weight  of  the  horns,  which  impede  him  in 
his  courfe;  becaufe  he  is  driven  into  places  where  he  can  fcarcely  procure  fuflicieiit 
nourifhtnent  during  great  part  of  the  year,  where  his  fight  becomes  debilitated,  and  is 
frequently  lofl  by  the  flrong  reflection  of  the  fun  from  the  ice  and  fnow.  They  con- 
lider  this  animal  rather  as  a  native  of  the  fubalpine  regions,  which  are  covered  during 
fummer  with  the  fincft  herbage,  and  where  the  bouquetins  and  chamois  probably  paf- 
tured  in  tranquillity,  when  only  the  lower  vallies  and  plains  were  inhabited. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  bouquetin  is  endued  with  flrength  propor- 
tionate to  his  fize  ;  though  inferior  to  the  chamois  in  livclinefs  and  agility,  yet  he  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  aclivity  ;  his  horns,  though  large  aiul  weighty,  yet  from  their 
reclined  pofitiun  do  not  fccni  an  impediment,  but  rather  render  him  an  cflential  fervice 
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when  he  happens  to  fall,  or  purpofely  throws  himfelf  down  precipices  to  avoid  his  pur- 
fuers.  His  natural  food  is  rather  lichens  than  herbs ;  he  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
young  flioots  of  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  and  in  all  the  places  where  he  inhabits,  is  found  in 
the  coldeft  and  rudeft  mountains,  and  on  the  fleepefl  rocks.  From  thele  circumlhinces  , 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  prefent  fiuiation  and  manner  of  life  is  an  effedt  of  nature 
rather  than  of  ncccffity ;  and  to  account  for  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  the  bouquetin,  we 
need  only  confider  the  number  of  its  enemies,  in  men,  beads,  and  birds  of  prey. 

Even  (liould  the  bouquetin  be  no  longer  found  in  his  native  Alps,  ftill  the  race  could 
not  be  confidorcd  as  extind,  but  as  having  migrated  into  a  milder  climate,  and,  with  .i 
ftate  of  domeflication  and  more  fucculent  food,  acquired  fofter  manners,  :^  form  lels 
rude,  fmallf  r  and  iinootlier  horns.  For  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  bmiquetin  of  the» 
Alps,  the  hirctis  fertis  or  bnuc-eftain  of  Belon,  the  Siberian  ibex,  and  aegagrus,  both 
accurately  defcribed  by  Pallas  *,  and  the  tame  goat  u\  all  its  diilcrent  fonnt;,  are  only 
varieties  of  the  fame  I'pecics.  They  arc  found  to  couple  freely  with  each  other,  arc 
aflerted  to  produce  an  ofl'spring  which  is  fertile,  and  all  have  a  beard,  which  feems  to 
be  the  charaderillic  of  this  genus.  The  circumftances  in  which  they  diifer,  fuch  as  the 
fize,  coat,  and  fliape  of  the  horns,  cannot  be  efteemed  fpecific  diftinctions,  and  may  bo 
accounted  for  from  a  change  of  climate,  fituation,  and  food. 

Thegreatcft  difference  undoubtedly  confiHs  in  the  horns  j  none  perhaps,  except  the 
bouquetin,  having  a  longitudinal  ridge,  and  fome  being  even  without  the  tranfverfe 
ridges.  But  this  variation  is  lefs  perceptible,  in  comparing  the  bouquetin  with  the  Si- 
berian ibex,  the  ibex  with  the  aegagrus,  and  the  scgagrus  with  the  tame  goat ;  for  the  - 
horns  of  the  Alpine  bouquetin  are  not  fomuch  weightier,  longer,  and  larger,  than  thofe 
of  the  ibex  and  rcgagrus,  as  to  form  a  certain ^e^j/iV  diftintStion  f. 

But  even  fhould  tliis  difference  be  (till  greater,  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  forming  a 
fpecific  diftindion  ;  for  the  horns  not  only  vary  in  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
in  the  fame  individuals  at  different  ages  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  arrange  animalsySV^/y  by 
their  horns,  the  difcriminations  will  be  as  endlefs  as  uncertain.  But  (hould  the  Alpine 
bouquetin  and  the  other  fpecies  of  the  goat  genus  be  excepted  from  this  general  affertion, 
we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  horns  of  the  female  bouquetin  are  like  thofe  of  the  tame 
goat,  and  that  M.  Van  Berchem  poffeffes  the  horns  of  a  young  one,  produced  from  the 
union  of  the  bouquetin  and  fhe-goat,  that  are  exadly  fimilar  to  the  horns  of  the  aega- 
grus, which,  according  to  Pallas,  referable  thofe  of  the  tame  goat.  Climate  and  nutri- 
ment have  a  great  effeft  upon  the  horns  of  animals ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  a  long 
fervitude,  aninaftive  life,  a  change  from  the  aromatic  pkmts  and  pure  air  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  grofs  nutriment  and  moifter  atmofphere,lhould  diminilli  the  horns,  alter  their 
Qiape,  fubdue  the  longhudinal  ridge,  and  convert  the  knobs  into  wrinkles. 


»  Perhaps  alfo  the  capra  eaucafica,  defcrihfd  by  Pallas,  from  the  papers  of  Guldendaec't,  and  which  he 
rrprrfentK  ai  differing  from  the  xgagrus,  with  which  It  has  been  confounded  by  fome  natuialifts.  See  Ait. 
Pitr   for  1779. 

J^  The  liorns  of  the  bouquetin  fometimes  weigh  fixteen  or  eighteen  poiind=,  are  three  feet  in  length,  and 
>iave  twenty-four  franf»erfe  ridges.  A  iliigle  horn  of  a  Siberian  ibex  vti^hetl,  accoiding  to  Pallas,  eight 
Roflian  pound?, which  \i  onc-ttnth  lefs  than  an  Knglifii  pound,  and  had  fixlceti  or  ei^Mitecii  iraniveifi;  ritiges. 
The  horns  of  another  full  grown  Siberian  ibex  nuafured  2  feet  5  inches  and  5  li'icj  along  the  curvatiive, 
and  I  foct  2  inches  and  1  line  in  a  re<J\ilinear  dire£lion.  The  hor:iR  of  an  a-gagrus  meafurcd  ■.:  feet  2  inclies 
and  9  lines  along  the  curvature,  and  1  foct  4  inches  in  a  linear  dired^ion.  Tlie  horns  of  a  full  g'ou'n  Cau- 
tafan  goat  were  2  feet  4  inches  along  the  curvature,  and  i  foot  6  inches  in  the  linear  direftion.  The  longi- 
tudinal 'idge  or  ridges  remain  then  as  the  only  fpecific  difference  between  the  horns  of  the  alpine  bonqiietiii 
and  thnff  of  the  other  fpecies.  See  the  meafurenients  in  Pallas  Spic.  Zuul  and  in  his  Dcicnption  of  tht- 
Capra  Caucafica,  in  Ad.  Petr.  for  ^779. 
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Buflfon  cxto!ii!s  the  goat  gcmis  dill  further,  anJ  coniprcliends  under  it  even  the  cha- 
mois ;  conjcdiirin.;  that  the  bouquctin  is  the  male  in  the  orij^iiial  race  of  Roats,  and 
the  chami)is  the  female,  liut  there  does  not  fecm  the  leall  foundation  for  this  notion  j 
the  chamois  bfin^  nu  aiiimal  totaliv  dilUnft  fmm  the  }^o.\t,  never  couplimr  with  tiiem, 
and  judicioiidy  clafled  bv  Pallas  and  Pennant  in  the  itfcnus  of  antelopes.  'I'he  conjecture 
of  ijuffon,  however,  that  the  houquetin  is  the  original  fource  of  the  tame  goat  feems 
well-founded,  and  has  hern  adopted  by  moll  fucceeding  natiiralills.  And  as,  according 
to  thejud  obfervations  of  Pallas,  the  a".i;agru.i  approaches  nearer  tiian  the  bouquetin  to 
the  tame  goat  in  its  form  and  horns,  the  cegagrus  may  be  the  link  which  connects  the 
bouquetin  and  the  tame  goat.  May  not  the  legagrus  be  confidcred  as  a  race  produced 
from  the  bouquetin  and  (he-goat,  or  the  goat  and  female  bouquetin  ?  Pallas  alfo  con- 
jecturts  that  tlie  tame  goat  may  have  been  propagatetl  from  the  legagrus  and  Siberian 
ibex,  which  is  allowed  by  moll  natiiralills  to  be  the  fame  as  the  bouquetin  ;  and  Pennant 
remarks,  with  no  Icfs  (itgacity,  that  the  tame  goats  may  be  derived  from  both,  as  we  are 
affured  that  the  ibex  and  fhe-goat  will  produce  a  fimilar  otVspring.  It  is  likewife  pro- 
bable that  the  bouquetin  is  the  origin  of  all  the  goat  genus,  bccaufe  it  is  the  largeft, 
ftrongcll,  and  dwells  in  the  mod  inhofpitable  regions.  For,  according  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  great  zoologid  *,  thofe  animals  who  are  natives  of  the  coldelt  mountains 
muft,  en  defcendiiig  into  the  warm  plains,  be  liable  to  greater  changes  than  thofe  who 
are  formed  for  milder  climates ;  and  this  circui.ulancc  feems  fufiicient  to  account  for 
the  great  variety  obfervable  in  the  goat  genus. 

Some  naturalids  pretend  that  the  bouquctin  cannot  be  the  original  flock  from  whence 
the  goats  have  been  produced,  bccaufe,  as  he  inhabits  the  loftielt  fummits  covered  with 
eternal  fnow,  and  feeds  only  on  plants  peculiar  to  high  regions,  he  cannot  be  donief. 
ticated  in  a  variety  of  climates  ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradich-d  by  fad  and  experience. 
Stunipf,  the  hillorian  of  Switzerland,  informs  us,  that  the  Vallaifans  near  Sion  bred 
tan;e  bouquetins  with  their  goats  ;  and  Belon  relates,  that  the  Cretans  tamed  the  young 
bouc-eftains  by  fuckling  them  with  goats.  Pallas  alfo  frequently  obferved  the  Siberian 
ibex  among  the  tame  goats,  and  mentions  one  in  particular  at  Orenburg,  which  was 
leader  of  a  llock,  and  father  of  a  numerous  oflspring  more  refembling  the  females  than 
himfeif ;  it  was  very  diflerent  from  the  tame  he-goats,  and  fcarccly  inferior  in  fize  to  a 
bouquctin  two  years  old  ;  in  colour  and  ftrength  he  refcmbled  the  wild  animal,  had 
thick  horns,  knobbed,  not  keeled  alx)ve,  and  a  long  rough  coat,  but  no\^^  here  pendent, 
except  in  the  beard  ;  the  black  lilt  on  the  back  was  almoil  obliterated.  l..iiHy,  I\I.  Van 
Berchem  faw  fevtral  tame  bouquetins  at  Aigle ;  they  were  gentle  and  familiar,  and, 
without  being  remarkably  lively,  were  adive  and  graceful  in  all  their  motions;  ihey 
bred  with  differeni  Ihe-goats,  and  the  young  ones  feemed  to  form  a  new  race. 

Should  thcfe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  the  goat  genus,  or  race  of  the  bouquetin, 
is  found  in  a  wild  ftatc  along  the  chain  of  mountains  that  traverfes  the  temperate  parts 
both  ot  Europe  and  Afia ;  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathian  mountains  ;  on  the 
Taurus  and  Caucafus  ;  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  'I'artary  ;  in  Kamichatka  ;  nn 
the  idiinds  ot  the  Archipelago;  in  Hedsjaeas  in  Arabia;  in  India;  perhaps  in  Egypt 
and  Lybia. 
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LETTER  XLII. — Journey  to  Geneva. — Pijyt  dc  Vaiid, — Laufannc. — I'elix  tic  Vlftb.-m 
Vcvay. — Tomb  and  Character  of  General  Ludloiv. — CUirens. — Mcilkrie. 

QITITTING  the  delif^htful  vale  of  Cliamouny  and  its  magnificent  fccnery,  we  con. 
tiniicil  our  mute  towards  Geneva.  As  we  proceeded  the  height  of  the  mountains  gra- 
dually diniinilhod,  and  the  vallies  throu^'h  which  we  paiffd  were  agreeably  diverfUied 
in  their  forms  and  produtflions.  We  followed  the  courfe  of  the  fonorous  and  violent 
Arve;  near  Salcnchc  paiTcd  on  our  right  hand  a  Imall  but  pidurefqvie  lake,  fi^irted  with 
wood,  and  from  hence  dcfcended  into  the  plain,  which  continues  almoft  perfetlly  level 
to  Geneva.  Salenche  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad  vall»'y,  which  here  contrafts  to  a 
narrow  pafs.  According  to  trjdition,  this  little  plain  was  once  a  '.uke;  and  indeed  its 
form,  and  the  quality  of  the  foil,  fecm  to  jullify  tradition  ;  grer^t  part  is  laid  walle  by 
the  unruly  Arvie,  which  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  the  rell  is  nioftly  covered 
with  fruit-trees. 

Not  far  from  Magland  we  flopped  to  admire?  a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  called  the  Caf- 
cade  of  Arpenas,  which  ruihes,  like  the  Staubbach,  from  an  impending  rock.  When  I 
faw  it  there  was  a  confulcrahle  wind,  which  drove  the  torrent  at  Iwift  an  hundred  yards 
out  of  the  perpendicular  diredion,  into  almoll  imperceptible  fpray :  I  then  beheld  it 
trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains  in  a  thouland  little  Ifreams,  wliich  united  at  a 
ridge,  and  from  thence  formed  three  cafcados  ;  the  body  of  water  was  much  more  con- 
fiderable  •  than  that  of  the  Staubbach  ;  and  the  fall  appeared  to  me  altogether  as  high. 
Between  Magland  and  Clufe  we  took  a  guide  to  coiiduft  us  to  the  cave  of  la  Balme. 
The  afccnt,  though  not  long,  was  fo  fteep  that  we  were  nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  it ; 
we  then  fcrai  ibled  along  a  precipice,  from  which  we  mounted  a  ladder,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  branches  of  a  nut-tree  growing  from  the  rock,  pulled  ourfelves  into  a  natural 
cavern  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mife  in  length,  and  forming  various  branches  that  led 
into  lofty  vaults  and  r;>acious  openings,  the  light  of  which  did  not  anfwer  the  trouble 
required  to  enter  it. 

We  paffed  the  night  at  Clufe,  which  is  fituated  by  the  fide  of  the  Arve,  and  the  next 
morning  came  down  the  banks  "'  that  river  to  Bonneville,  the  capital  of  I'aucigny  :  it 
ftands  alfo  upon  the  Arve,  at  the  bottom  of  a  chain  of  rocks,  which  from  this  place  di- 
minifh  into  hills.  All  this  part  of  Faucigny,  as  alio  a  finall  (trip  of  ChabK.is  through 
which  we  paflTed,  is  a  rich  plain,  producing  wine  and  corn  in  great  plenty,  but  neither 
populous  nor  well  cultivated.  By  the  little  village  of  Chene  we  entered  the  territory  or 
Geneva,  and  were  much  pleafod  with  the  fuddcn  change  from  the  poverty  of  the  Sa- 
voyards to  the  neatnefs  and  cafe  of  the  Genevans ;  we  admired  the  populoufnefs  of  the 
country,  the  richncfs  of  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  country-feats  fcattered  about  the 
fields. 

As  I  propofe  re-vifiting  Geneva,  in  my  way  to  the  fouth  of  France,  I  will  defer  my 
account  of  that  iiitcrolling  town  until  my  return. 

We  wrnt  from  .■  neva  to  Crafli,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  we  paiTed 
a  day  with  an  Englilh  gentleman,  who  has  taken  a  houfe  for  the  fummer  in  that  delight- 
ful fpot.     In  our  way  we  parted  through  Verfoi,  a  little  village  in  the  French  territories. 


m\ 


•  It  may  be  nceenary  »o  apprize  thctravrller,  that  in  Jry  fnmmers  thi*  cafcade  I>  fometimts  almoft  defti- 
ttiif  nf  water,  lell,  fttiiig  it  under  that  circiimllaiicc,  he  Ihould  conceive  the  dercription  in  tlie  text  tu  be  tou 
much  exaggerated. 
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Upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  bears  the  nnme  of  Choi/ad's  Foil)',  Geneva  having 
fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  Franco,  that  niinifler  availing  hinifelt  of  the  troubles  la 
1768,  laid  a  plan  to  build  a  new  town,  and  nionopoHre  the  whole  trade  of  the  lake. 
Accordingly  ho  fixed  upon  Vcrloi  as  the  niofi:  proper  fituation,  formed  a  pier,  made  a 
harbour,  conUructed  a  frigate,  tnaiked  out  the  flreets,  fent  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
flone  to  build  houfes,  and  .1.  "oned  a  garrifou  in  temporary  huts.  But  when  the  har- 
bour was  nearly  finilhed,  and  he  had  expended  about  125,00*1.  the  fcheme  was 
relinquifhcd. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  LaufaiiHc  runs  through  the  Pays  dc  Vaud^  a  region  of 
which  hiftorians  and  travellers  fpeak  with  rapture;  particularly  of  that  part  which  bor- 
ders upon  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  almoil  the  whole  way  a  gradual  afcent  from  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  richly  laid  out  in  vi'^ards,  corn  fields,  and  luxuriant  meadows,  and 
chequered  with  contmued  hamlets,  vnlages,  and  towns  ;  the  (bores  are  generally  of  the 
cleaned  gravel,  and  the  water  of  the  fincll  tranfpar^ncy. 

We  pafled  througli  Nyon,  delightfully  feated  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Coloiiia  Equcjiris  Noiodunum  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  Roman  in- 
fcriptions  and  other  ancient  remains  have  been  frequently  difcovcred  in  the  out- 
il;irts  of  the  town.  In  this  part  the  lake  forms  a  beautiful  curve,  happily  alluded  to  by 
Lucan,  where  he  mentions  the  army  of  Julius  Cacfar  itriking  their  tents,  which  wero 
ported  on  the  borders : 

Deferuere  C wo  tenlorlajisa  Ltmann*. 

All  the  pofl'eflions  in  this  country  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were 
conquered  by  the  canton  of  Bern  in  1536,  and  in  the  fame  year  the  reformation  was 
introduced.  From  that  period  ail  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  excepting  the  common  bailliages 
of  Granfon,  Orbe,  and  t.  fmall  portion  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Friburgh,  has  been  fub- 
ject  to  Bern,  and  makes  part  of  that  canton. 

Morgcs,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay,  is  the  neateft  town  in  thefe  parts. 
The  environs  are  extremely  pleafant ;  the  banks  of  the  lake  form  an  amphitheatre 
gently  rifing  to  the  Jura,  and  Mont  Blanc  prefents  itfcif  through  an  immenfe  opening 
in  the  oppofite  chain  of  rocks,  which  feem  to  have  been  formeil  by  nature  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  fublimc  perfpedive  of  that  beautiful  mountain.  Near  the  town  is  the  lime-tree 
twenty-four  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  with  branches  ol  mag;  ;ii.ent  extent ;  it 
has  a  companion  about  three  feet  lefs  in  girth.  Mr.  Pennant  infoni)>s  me,  that  "  this 
tree  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  of  many  other  parts  ot  tlie  contin  nt ;  that  it  was 
imported  into  England  before  the  year  1652;  one  beiii;-  dcfcribed  by  Dr.  William 
Turner  as  growing  in  a  park  near  Colchefler  ;  that  one  thuty  !ix  feet  in  circumference 
grew  near  the  great  church  at  Bern  ;  it  was  planted  about  the  year  1410  ;  and  the 
hollow  trunk,  flill  putting  forth  leaves,  remained  in  the  y  ur  1703  \.  The  Germans, 
in  old  times,  planted  the  lime  before  their  churches  an  1  in  the  ni  uk  't-placcs,  on  account 
of  its  grateful  fhade.  This  tree  is  now  neglected  ;  yet  ihc  Iv'  on\  ris  eileeinr\i  it  fo  highly, 
as  to  fay  that  it  was  employed  for  a  thoufand  purpofes  ;  tllia  uU  /iii.u  ufus  pctcuda,    A 

•  «*  Tliey  flrikc  tlu'ir  tents  and  quit  the  htlkw  Itnd 
'■  Of  LcmaiiMake." 
■\  A  larjTc  lime  ii  to  be  iVcn  on  tlic  luiglit*  abovo  Viilari,  a  ftal  belonjrinjr  to  M.  GrnfFenreiM  of  Bern, 
near  Mnat  ;  its  i^iith  mcalmcs  ;it  Icall  tliiity-fix  fett  \'.\  circiimfirfiici',  iiid  ita  iicijrht  h  not  Ids  tli.in  ninety 
feet;  it  i»  vtry  ancitiit.  a»  it  whs  loppcj  in  1550.  for  the  lake  of  llic  biik,  Tlie  tiavclUr  who  vilUi*  lhi» 
tree  will  be  no  lefj  gratified  with  an  txtenlivc  prolpiit,  comuiain!ii:g  the  lakes  of  Moral,  Neiichaiil,  and 
Bicnncifaiid  that  llupcndoui  chaiu  of  fiiowjr  Alps,  which  i«  repu-rciitcd  on  the  engraving  iui'cricd  in  thii 
Tolurac. 
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fweet  juice  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  bark,  from  which  the  Poles  estraft  a  honey 
called  by  them  Liepiz  *.  Bees  are  alfo  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  Virgil,  in  his  beauti- 
ful defcription  of  the  induftrious  Corycian,  places  the  lime  and  the  pine  in  the  neigh- 
bpurhood  of  hi"  hives." 

Laufanne  contains  about  feven  thoufand  inhabitants;  it  is  built  upon  an  afcent  fo 
fteep,  that  in  fome  places  the  horfes  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  draw  up  a  car- 
riage, and  foot-paffengers  afcend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  by  fteps.  But  thefe 
inconveniences  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  fublimeft  views  in  riature,  commanding 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  rugged  coaft  of  Chablais  f. 

The  fame  year  in  which  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  conquered  from  the  Houfe  of 
r*  -voy,  the  Bifhop  of  Laufanne  retired  from  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  put  themfelves 
under  the  protedtion  and  fovereignty  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented their  privileges.  At  prefent  Laufanne  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  has 
its  own  courts  of  jultice,  and,  what  is  very  Angular,  the  burghers  who  poflefs  houfesia 
the  principal  ftreet  enjoy  the  right  of  pronouncing  fentence  in  criminal  caufes.  The 
criminal  is  tried  by  the  civil  power :  if  he  is  found,  and  acknowledges  himfelf  guilty, 
one  of  the  magiftrates  pleads  in  defence  of  the  prifoner,  and  another  againft  him  ;  the 
court  of  juftice  give  their  opinion  upon  the  point  of  law,  and  the  majority  of  the 
burghers  poffefling  lioufes  in  the  principal  ftreet  determine  the  penalty.  If  the  punilh- 
ment  is  capital,  there  is,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  no  pardon,  unlefs  obtained 

•  -77-7; coj-ere  prtjis  '' ^  ^  .       ,,  , 

Mellafavlt;  tUi  t'lUa^  alque  uberrima pinut.     '  *••        ♦  '•'   "  ■         '•' 

\  In  the  firft  and  fecond  ediciona  of  Uiis  wotk,  the  lettf  on  the  Pays  de  Vaud  contained  this  paflTage  : 

••  The  whole  Pays  de  Vaiid  is  much  Itfs  peopled  than  it  was  during  the  lull  century.  This  depopula- 
tion is  owinir  to  the  increafe  of  hiKUiy,  which  prevents  tlie  gentry  from  from  entering  into  matrimonial  en- 
gagements to  generally  as  they  were  heretofore  accuftomcu,  and  induces  i>umbers.of  them  continually  tp 
emigrate  in  order  to  engage  in  foreign  fcrvices.  For  although  the  government  of  Bern  is  certainly  very 
mild,  and  never  lays  on  any  additional  taxes,  nor  ever  encroaches  upon  the  privileges  of  their  fubjedts,  yet 
as  the  gentry  are  totally  excluded  from  any  fliare  in  the  adminitlration  of  public  affairs,  and  commerce  is 
reckoned  degrading,  they  have  no  other  lefource  but  foreign  fcrvices.  I'or  this  rtafun  many  of  them  arc 
malcontents,  and  would  gladly  exchange  the  mild  republican  form  under  which  tiiey  now  live  for  a  mo- 
narchical mode  of  government." 

The  omiflion  of  this  paffagc  in  the  enlarged  edition  occafioned  a  cenfure  from  fome  Swifs  tourift,  as  if  t 
had  expunged  this  pail'age  in  cuiupliance  with  the  reprefcntations  of  fome  ari/iocral  of  Bern-.  I  deem  it, 
therefore,  necefiary  to  Hate  my  icalons  for  this  cmiflian. 

In  my  fird  curfoiy  tour  through  the  I'ays  de  VauJ,  I  principally  frequented  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
from  whom  1  heard  lepeatcd  complaints  of  the  opprtflions  nndei  which  they  groaned,  and  particularly  of 
their  exchifion  from  all  Iharc  iu  the  government,  liut  in  my  fubfequent  tours  I  h.id  an  opportunity  to  exa- 
mine the  co.idilion  of  the  pcafaiu.'s,  and  to  leani  ilicir  fcntiments  on  the  nature  of  the  government ;  and  I 
found  that,  exccpt!ii;r  in  the  larj^e  towns  and  among  ihe  gmtry  and  opnkn'c  citizens,  the  great  majority  of 
the  natives  were  fully  fatislied  w  iih  ilicir  c>)i'.diiion,  and  deprc<;alej  uU  innovation  For  this  rcnfon  1  omitted 
the  padage  in  the  later  editions,  becaufs  the  liappincfs  of  a  country  cannot  be  ellimatcd  from  the  fituation  of 
the  gentry,  and  a  few  opulent  citiicens  alone,  hut  fiom  tiie  general  vvcltare  of  the  collcflive  body  of  the 
people.  Even  in  the  late  revolution  of  Swit/.erland,  which  took  its  rife  in  the  Paysde  Vaud,  where  thegriev. 
anccs  were  exaggerated  by  fome  faCtiouti  kailcrt,,  .iiid  fomented  by  the  agents  ok  France,  the  number  ot  the 
di'ailitltd  was  exceedingly  fmall ;  iind  had  tlie  govcri'tncnt  of  Bern  oppofed  the  irruption  of  ilie  French  by 
iirins,  and  not  dipieeuted  it  by  negociation,  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  would  have  flocked  to  their 
flandard.  A  fmall  niinoriiy,  aWi  led  by  France,  overcame  the  majority  ;  and  thole  who  firll  introduced  the 
French  were  foon  more  diflatiali-'il  with  tiieir  proceedings,  than  lliul'e  by  whom  they  were  moll  earnelUy  op- 
pofed. When  t!ie  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  at  Yverdun,  even  the  adlicrenls  of  France  exclaimed,  ••  It  if 
ihe  tice  of  llavery.  and  not  tlic  tree  oi  liberty." 

The  Pays  de  Vaud  was  fepaiated  from  tlie  canton  of  Bern,  and  formed  into  an  independent  republic 
imdt-r  the  protidiion  of  I'lance  in  Janriaiy  17  ,S.  In  the  new  diviliyn  ol  Iiwitzcilaud  it  fount  the  canton  or 
dtpartmcnt  of  Iaiti.'.i;,  of  wiiieli  l.-uilaiaie  ia  tlie  cajn'tal. 
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within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  fovoreign  council  of  Bern ;  although  it  generally 
happens  th-xt  cighi  days  are  granted  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  criminal  is  feized 
within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  town,  the  faft  is  tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  fen  • 
tence  in  the  town-hall :  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  appeal.  But  when  he  is  taken  withitfc 
the  diftrid  of  the  bailiff,  they  affcmblc  in  his  houfe,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  their  de- 
termipation  to  Bern.  1  have  been  more  particular  in  uiy  inquiries  concerning  the  mode 
of  this  criminal  procefs,  from  the  refemblauce  it  bears,  in  fome  refpe^",  to  our  trial 
by  jury.      '    *  . 

Here  is  an  academy  for  the  fludents  of  this  country :  profeflbrs  in  every  fcience  are 
appointed  by  government,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  library  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 

I  have  fcveral  times  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  TilTot  *,  the  celebrated  phyfician 
of  this  place  ;  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  his  excellent  writings  upon  medical 
fubiefts.  His  converfation  is  uncommonly  interelting;  as  befides  his  fkill  in  his  pro- 
feluon  he  is  well  verfed  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature.  His  private  charafter  is 
no  lefs  rel^icQable  than  his  public,  and  he  is  as  much  efteemed  for  his  great  humanity 
as  for  his  fuperior  knowledge. 

The  church  of  Lau^nne,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  building, 
{landing  on  the  raoft  elevated  part  of^  the  town.  It  contains,  among  many  other  fepuU 
chres,  the  tomb  of  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled  the  Solomon  of  his  age, 
but  more  known  by  the  name  of  the  anti-pope  Felix  the  Fifth,  who  exhibited  a  fingular 
inftance  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  of  a  perfonage  twice  abdicating  the  pomp  of  fove- 
reignty,  and  tzmce  retiring  to  a  private  llation. 

Having  palled  his  early  youth  and  opening  manhood  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  he 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  acquifuion  of  the  Genevois  and  Piedmont,  and  chtained 
an  increafe  of  ranJc  by  the  ereSion  of  Savoy  into  a  duchy.  Yet  in  the  miuft  v->  >■•  '"••c* 
cefs  and  propitious  fortune,  the  fudden  death  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  narrow  o 

from  aflfafGnation,  infpired  him  with  a  difguft  of  the  v.orld;  he  refigned  his  d  :.i.s 
to  his  cldeft  fon,  and,  accompanied  with  a  few  lords  of  his  court,  retired  to  a  palace  at 
La  Ripaille,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In  this  palace,  which  he  called  an 
Leniiitaget  he  enjoyed,  with  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  a  culm 
and  tranquillity  that  ieemed  incompatible  with  his  former  alpiring  ambition,  until  he 
was  fuddenly  called  forth  to  public  notice  in  a  more  exalted  llation. 

The  council  of  Bafle  having  depofed  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  induced,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  the  reputation  which  Amadeus  had  acquired  for  fand^lity,  influenced,  accord- 
ing to  other?,  by  his  largeiTcs  and  intrigues,  raifed  the  hcrtnit  oi  hz  Ripaille  to  the  papa) 
throne.  This  event  took  place  in  1439  :  the  new  pontiff  quitting  his  favourite  retreat, 
accepted  the  proffered  dignay  either  with  a  real  or  afi'efted  reluftance,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  Felix  the  Fifth. 

The  it:ra  of  his  dilputcd  pontificate  was  marked  with  turbulence  and  anarchy.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  ftorms  which  agitated  Europe,  and  to  favour  the  indolence  of  his 
.  temper,  he  frequently  retreated  to  his  beloved  hermitage,  and  dircfted  the  affdrs  of 
the  church  from  that  fequcllered  corner.  Confcious,  at  length,  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  papacy  ferved  to  widen  inftead  of  healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church;  finding  that 
he  was  oppcietl  by  the  moll  powerful  princes  of  Europe  j  that,  on  the  death  of  his  rival 
F.ugenius,  the  cardinals  of  Rome  had  chofen  another  pope,  and  being  ill  fupportfd  by 
the  remains  of  the  council  of  Bafle,  he  terminated  the  fchifm  by  refigning  the  papal 
tiara  'n  favour  of  Nicholas  the  Filtli.     In  this  tranfaftion  he  proved  his  talents  for  ne- 


*  TifTot  is  (lead  fmcc  thii  wag  wiittcn, 
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goclation  by  obtaining  the  following  conditions :  that  he  fliould  enjoy  the  next  rank  to 
the  pope,  be  appointed  vicar  of  the  Rohian  fee,  and  that  all  the  ads  paffcd  in  his  pon- 
tificate fhould  be  valid.  On  his  refignation  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  La  Ripaille,  and 
died  in  1451. 

Felix  the  Fifth  (hared  the  fate  of  many  equivocal  characters.  By  fome  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  a  faint,  by  others,  as  covering  the  moft  ambitious  defigns  under  the  mafli  of 
fandity  ;  by  the  former,  his  refidence  at  La  Ripaille  is  defcribed  as  the  retreat  of  re- 
ligious aufterity  ;  by  the  latter,  as  the  feat  of  luxury.  In  this,  as  in  fiinilar  cafes,  both 
parties  exceeded  the  truth.  On  reviewing  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  a  palace  built  by  a  prince,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  many  lords  of 
his  court,  where  he  inftituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  refidcd  with  the  pomp  and 
dignity  of  a  fovereign  pontiff,  could  be  no  common  hermitage ;  and  that  he  affunied  the 
name,  rather  than  paiTed  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  while  the  power  and  rank  which  he  fe- 
cured  to  himfelf  on  his  refignation  of  the  papacy,  fufiiciently  demonftrate,  that  he  never 
intended  to  renounce  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  fhould  we  admit,  that  his  life  at  La 
Ripaille  was  not  embittered  by  penance  and  mortifications  ;  yet  as  no  contemporary  au- 
thors, even  thofe  who  were  by  no  means  partial  to  his  charader,  have  ftigmatifed  his 
retirement,  we  ought  not  haftily  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  retreat  of  a  mere  volup- 
tuary. But  in  whatever  light  his  moral  qualities  may  be  confidered,  no  one  can  with, 
hold  from  him  the  charader  of  an  able  politician. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  general  or  particular  defcription  of  the  Roman 
antiquities  difcovered  in  Switzerland  ;  if  you  are  curious  in  fuch  refearches,  I  muft  re- 
fer you  to  Bochart,  Miller,  Spon,  and  other  antiquaries,  who  have  minutely  treated  that 
fubjed.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  two  lately-difcovcred  Roman  monu- 
ments, which  are  placed  in  the  garden  of  M.  Levade,  near  the  church  at  Laufanne. 

The  firft  is  an  altar  of  white  marble  with  red  veins,  and  was  found  in  1782  by  fome 
workmen  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  houfe  in  the  town  of  Vevay  ;  it  is  broken  in 
a  horizontal  diredion,  and  what  remains  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  a  foot  high. 
The  infcription,  though  not  entire,  proves  it  to  be  an  altar  ereded  by  the  twentieth 
legion  to  the  god  Silvanus : 

DEO  SILVANO 
ESPER    URSUL. 
FICIO    LEG.    XX. 
r>TC 

The  fccond  monument  is  a  Roman  mile-done,  difcovered  in  a  vineyard  near  Rtudai^ 
a  few  paces  from  the  high  road,  with  this  infcription :     .  ' 

Imp. 
Caes  '1'.  M.  Avg. 

Antonino 

Pio'PM  Trib- 

Cos.  III.  P.  P. 

Avent.:M.  P.  T 

XXXVIII. 

This  infcription  removed  a  doubt  long  entertained  by  the  Svvifs  antiquaries.  Eocharf, 
among  others,  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  no  infcription  bearing  the  name  Antoninus 
Pius,. who  was  fo  great  a  benefador  to  the  ancient  HeWctians,  had  been  found  in  Swi(« 
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zerland.  But  this  mile-flone,  which  was  put  up  in  the  third  confulftilp  of  that  Em- 
peror, is  probably  the  prelude  to  the  difcovery  of  other  monuments  eredcd  in  his 
honour. 

The  road  from  Laufanne  to  Vevay  runs  along  the  fides  of  the  mountaints  tetween 
continued  rongcs  of  vineyards.  The  indudry  of  the  Swifs  is  nowhere  m">re  oL.lrvable 
than  in  thefe  parts :  the  mountains  in  many  places,  though  naturally  confiding  of  a 
bare  lleep  rock,  are  thick'y  covered  with  vines ;  the  mould  has  been  brought  from 
other  grounds,  in  order  to  create  a  foil,  and  is  fupported  by  rows  of  ftones  ranged  in 
llraight  lines  like  \ralls.  But  this  mode  of  culture,  however  advantageous  and  even 
iiecellary  to  the  natives,  occafions  a  difagreeable  uniformity  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  vines  alfo  do  not  form  a  pleafing  and  pifturtfque  appearance,  like  thofe  of  the 
Valteline  *,  which  are  carried  in  beautiful  fefloons  from  tree  to  tree.  The  plants  are 
low,  and  fattened  to  poles  about  four  feet  in  height ;  and  the  walls  which  enclofe  thtm 
and  border  the  road,  frequently  interrupt  the  view. 

This  diftrict  between  Laufanne  and  Vevay  is  called  La  Vaux,  and  contains  the  two 
pleafant  little  towns  of  Lutry  and  Cully,  with  the  villages  of  St.  Saphorin  f  and  Corfier: 
it  is  entirely  hilly,  rifing  abruptly  from  the  lake;  above  fhe  vineyards  are  rich  mea- 
dows, and  a  continued  forefl". 

Vevity,  the  ancient  Vibi/ctm,  and  the  principal  town  of  the  bailliage,  is  clean  and 
well-built,  Hands  in  a  fmall  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  margin  of  the 
water,  and  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  canton  of  Bern  which  carry  on  any  trade. 
The  borders  of  this  part  of  the  lake  are  much  more  contraited,  wild,  and  pidurefque, 
than  thofe  about  Geneva  :  the  mountains  of  the  Vallais  and  Savoy  boldly  projett  into  the 
water,  and  form  a  femicircular  chain  enclofing  the  lake,  except  where  they  are  divided 
by  the  Rhone  a  few  leagues  from  Vevay. 

Vevay  is  diftinguiflied  as  the  refidence  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  famous  parliamentary 
general,  who,  in  thofe  times  of  mifrule  and  confufion,  uniformly  aded  with  confillency 
and  dignity.  True  to  his  republican  principles,  he  no  lefs  violently  oppofed  the  daring 
ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  than  thi»  arbitrary  meafures  of  Charles  the  Kirff,  and  could 
never  be  prevailed  iipon,  either  by  threats  or  promifes,  to  defert  the  caufc,  which  he 
confidered  as  that  of  jullice  and  liberty.  Being  excepted,  as  one  of  the  King's  judges, 
from  the  acl  of  indenmity  pafled  at  the  refloration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  wandered 
without  any  'ixcd  place  of  refidence,  until  he  found  an  afylum  from  the  attempts  of  his 
ener;iies  at  Vevay,  under  the  protedion  of  Bern. 

At  the  important  period  of  the  revolution  he  returned  to  England,  anxious  to  fcrve 
his  country  under  our  great  deliverer  ;  and  William  the  Third,  whole  mind  rofe  I'u- 
perior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  party,  was  no  lefs  defirous  to  employ  a  geiieral  of 

f  In  the  church  of  St.  Saphorin  is  an  ancient  Roman  mile>llone,  found  near  that  village  : 

TI.  CLAVDIVS.  DIfVSI.  f; 

CiliS.  AVG.  CirUM 

rON       MAX    TRIIV  POT.  VII. 

I.   '. xn.  p.p.  COS.  an. 

F  A 

XXXVII. 

'Iliis  infeription  nferrtainj  two  circumflances  fretiiicnily  called  in  qticftion  ;  nimcly,  that  the  Panics  of  tV  • 
lakr*"'"  "  >  •> '  ■'  hiini  r  ihit  pai  t  of  S*it/eilai;d  were  couiprifed  wiihln  a  RoriKii  prDvInct',  evia  lo 
jarly  nt  the  time  of  Claiiliu*  ;  and  alfo  that  .Iviniicnm  vv;is  it.c  <lilef  tnwn  of  iliis  p;iit  if  Ildvciia  ;  for  the 
mile  iioi.i  <i,..i)i  uuiicd  to  the  cipiiul  uf  the  province  iu  wliich  they  were  pla^:ed,  and  il.c  diilunoc  from 
bt.  Saphorin  to  /ivfitcbti  U  nearly  37)COC. 
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fuch  approved  experience  and  fidelity.  But  the  King  bcinp^  addrefTed  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  ifliic  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  l.udlow,  lie  was  compelled  to  quit 
England  at  this  critical  period,  and  again  fettled  at  Vevay.  We  may  colleft  from  his 
general  chamber  and  conduct,  that,  had  he  been  permitted  to  ferve  his  country,  he 
would  have  lucceflively  employed  his  great  military  talents  againfl;  the  afferters  of  bi- 
gotry and  defpotifm,  with  the  fame  zeal  which  he  difplayed  in  oppofing  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment; he  would  have  fupported  the  new  adminiftration,  when  the  enormous  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  again!!  which  he  had  unfheathed  his  fword,  were  abolifhed  by 
law,  and  the  freedom  of  the  fuhjedl  was  eftablifhed  on  the  bafis  of  equal  liberty  under 
the  authority  of  a  limited  monarch. 

He  died  in  1693,  •"  ^he  fixy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Vevay.  His  monument  is  a  plain  grave-ftone  of  black  marble,  containing  a  Latin 
infcription,  which  is  printed  in  Addifon's  Travels.  The  houfe  which  he  formerly  inha- 
bited (lands  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  Vallais,  and  the  uncouth  motto  infcribed  over 
the  door  is  Hill  preferved  out  of  refpecl  to  his  memory : 

Omne  fohimforll  patria  eft,  quia  patrU, 

The  memoirs  of  Ludlow  are  written  in  a  fimplc  and  perfpicuous  ftylc,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  man  annually  engaged  in  the  fcenes  which  he  defcribes,  and  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  general  zealous  in  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed  and  defended.  Perhaps 
his  animated  detail  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  regicides  is  not  furpafled  by  any 
narrative  in  antient  or  modern  hillory. 

Nature  can  fcarcely  form  a  pofition  more  delightful  than  that  of  the  caftle  of  Chatil- 
lard  or  Clarens ;  it  C^nds  not  far  from  Vevay,  above  the  village,  on  an  eminence, 
whofe  genile  declivity  Hopes  gradually  towards  the  lake,  commanding  a  view  of  that 
inajcllic  body  of  water,  its  fertile  borders,  and  the  bold  rocks  and  alps  of  Savoy.  The 
adjacent  ictnery  confiiis  of  vineyards,  fields  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  rich  groves  of 
oak,  afli,  and  Spanifh  ch(.'rnut-troes.  Although  the  fituation  and  environs  harmonize 
witii  the  raiiiuatcd  fcenery  in  the  Eloifcof  Roullcau  ;  yet  the  caflle  by  no  means  accords 
with  his  uolcription.  Tiie  traveller  foes  an  oblong  building  with  antient  towers  and  a 
penthoufe  roof;  in  the  infidc  a  large  hall  like  a  prifon,  and  the  whole  bears  rather  the 
antiquated  ,ippearance  of  a  feudal  manfion  inhabited  by  fome  turbulent  baron,  than  the 
refuience  of  the  elegant  and  impallioned  Julia. 

Oppofitc  to  Chuens,  on  the  other  fliore  of  the  lake,  are  the  dark  gloomy  rocks  of 
Meillerie.  The  village  lies  in  the  retcfs  of  a  fmall  bay,  at  the  foot  of  impending  moun- 
tains, in  fome  parts  gently  fioping,  and  clothec  to  the  water's  edge  with  dark  forefts; 
in  others  naked  and  perpendicular,  bringing  to  recoileQion  the  fancied  rocks  of  Leu- 
cate  ". 

Tiicfe  are  the  fcenes  of  the  Nouvelle  Eloife.  Having  obtained  that  novel  at  a  circu- 
lating librarv  in  Laufanne,  I  continued,  during  thefe  expeditions,  to  examine  the  pofi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  compare  it  with  the  defcriptions  of  RoufTeau.  Small  objeds 
inay  be  ma^'uified  :  but  no  pencil,  however  animated,  can  delineate  the  wonderful  and 
fublime  works  of  nature ;  even  the  warm  colouring  of  Rofleau  has  not  equalled  the 
beauty  of  the  fcenery.  1  read  with  attention  the  principal  parts  of  that  fingular  per- 
formance, and  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  that  letter,  in  which  St.  Preux  relates  his 

•  "  Je  n'ai  plus  qu'un  mot  a  voiis  dire,  6  Julie.  Vous  connninVz  I'antiquf  iifagcilu  rocher  <le  Leucate 
Jvrtiioi- icfuKc  dc3  ainans  mal'itiirciix.  Ce  licu-ci  lui  refcmblc  a  bicn  dc3  tgardj.  La  roclic  c(l  cfcarpee, 
Teau  c'll  proToiidc,  ct  je  fain  au  dcfcfpoir." 
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expedition  to  Meillcrie  ;  wherein  love  and  defpair  are  worked  up  almofl  to  mndnefs. 
Open  thif  performance,  read  that  letter,  and  confider  that  part  ot  it,  where  Sf.  I'r-iix 
points  out  the  number  of  towns  and  villages,  the  continued  fertility  and  lii;.h  cultivntinn 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaiid,  and  contrails  it  with  the  gloomy  conlls  of  Chabljis,  exhiniting 
only  a  few  towns  l^ing  on  the  edge  of  the  water;  you  will  then  fee  the  ha ;)py  ctTeds 
of  liberty  under  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  like  that  of  Bern.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLlll^Cq/ile  of  Chinon.^rilkncuvc.—Aigk,— Salt-works  of  Bex  and  Aigle. 

TRAVELLERS  not  unufually  make  an  agreeable  excurfion  from  Vevay  to  the  falt- 
works  of  Bex  and  Aigle. 

The  road  continues  alorfg  a  plain,  with  hills  on  one  fide,  and  th?  lake  on  the  other. 
Haller's  judicious  didindiou  of  the  elevated  part  of  this  country  may  from  this  fpot  be 
well  exemplified.  'l"he  rocky  alps  are  fecn  with  their  pyrcimidal  tops  fliooting  into  the 
heavens,  and  incrufted  with  ice  and  fnovv.  Snow  likewife,  at  various  intervals,  covers 
"the  fteep  flopes  beneath  the  afpiring  peaks;  rich  paOuiage  fucceeds,  and  the  lower 
parts  ar»  clothed  with  forefts  of  firs.  'I'he  moutuains,  Tucli  as  the  Jura  and  thofe  rifing 
towards  Denis  and  Gruyeres,  are  fertile  in  grafs,  well  wooded,  their  tops  even,  exten- 
five,  and  arable ;  and  though  with  little  appearance  of  rock  on  the  furface,  yet  inter- 
nally filled  with  a  hard  yellowifh  (lone  fit  for  building,  but  impatient  of  the  chifTel. 
The  colHneSi  or  little  hills,  are  frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  feparated  by 
little  vallics  watered  by  br'ooks. 

As  I  advanced,  the  mountains  approached  the  lake ;  their  nature  changed,  their 
height  increafcd,  and  their  craggy  tops  and  wooded  fid:?  convinced  me,  that  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  genuine  alps.  Ab:)ve  the  woods  feared,  in  a  mod  pidurefque  manner, 
a  lofty  pyramidal  crag  called  Le  Dent  de  Jamant ;  the  woods  were  firs  mixed  with 
oak ;  the  road  lay  clofe  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  caftle  of  Chillon,  or  rather  the  caftcllated  houfe,  is  a  large  pile  with  round 
and  fquare  toweic.  Handing  on  a  rock  in  the  lake,  and  connected  with  the  land  by 
a  draw-bridge.  The  vaults  are  very  fine ;  the  arched  roofs,  and  the  pillars  which  fiip- 
port  it,  are  in  a  neat  gothic  ftyle.  This  caflle  •,  in  1 536,  was  wrefted  from  Charles  HI.  of 
Savoy  by  the  cantcn  of  Bern,  aflifted  by  the  Genevans,  who  furnilhed  a  frigate,  (their 
naval  force)  to  befiege  it  by  water.  In  a  deep  dungeon,  below  tlie  level  of  the  lake, 
the  conquerors  found  Bonivard,  prior  of  St.  Vi£lor,  the  intrepid  antagonifl  of  th  )uke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  great  aflerter  of  Genevan  independence.  He  had  been  imprifoncd 
by  the  Savoyards  during  fix  years,  and,  by  conflant  walking  in  his  (hort  limits,  had 
worn  \  hollow  in  the  rock.  This  caflle  was  for  a  fhort  time  the  rcfidence  of  a  bailif 
fiom  Bern,  until  a  more  convenient  houfe  was  purchafed  in  Vevav. 

About  half  a  league  fuiiher  is  V'lleneuve,  a  fmall  town  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake. 
This  magnificent  piece  of  ^ater  flretc'^es  from  Geneva  to  Villeneuve,  in  length  fifty- 
four  miles;  it  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent ;  Switzerland  forms  the  hollow.  Savoy  the 
convex  part;  the  grcatelt  breadth  is  from  St.  Sulpice  to  Grande  Rive,  v/here  it  is 
twelve  miles  wide.  Savoy  aiibrds  a  rude  and  awful  boundary  of  afpiring  alps,  craggy 
and  covered  with  the  ice  of  ages.  The  country  from  Geneva  to  the  enviro;is  of  Lau- 
fanne,  flopes  for  a  confiderable  way  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  is  enriched  with  all 

•  The  Caftleof  Chillon  was  fcizfd  by  the  infurgenfs  in  Jaiuiar)'  !798,  and  this  atf^  of  r'btllion,  not  be- 
tiig  puiiiflicd,  waifolluwed  by  the  fcparatiun  uf  the  Pay«  de  Vdudfr»m  t(>c  canton  of  15cru. 
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the  varieties  which  nature  can  beftow;  the  long  ridge  of  the  Jura,  fertile  in  pafturage, 
Mid  varied  with  woods,  backs  this  beautiful  tract.  Near  Laufanne  the  banks  rife  very 
confiderably,  and  form  a  moft  charming  terrace;  a  few  miles  beyond  is  a  rapid  de- 
fcent.  Near  Vevay  begins  a  plain,  which  is  continued  far  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake, 
but  contradling,  by  the  approach  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  lake.  The  colour  of 
the  water  is  extremely  beautiful,  clear,  and  at  a  dillance  fecms  of  a  moft  lovely  blue. 

Near  Geneva  the  coafl:  al)ounds  in  fmall  pebbles  covered  with  a  brown  incruftation  ; 
from  thence  as  far  as  Luul'.inne  the  (hores  are  fandy ;  between  that  town  and  Chillon 
appear  ledges  of  rocks,  hard  and  calcareous  j  and  the  extremity  of  the  lake  is  a  marfli 
formed  by  'he  colleQed  mud  of  the  Rhone.  The  depth  is  various :  De  Luc  alferts, 
that  on  founding  it  he  had  found  the  greateft  depth  to  be  a  hundred  and  fixty  fathoms : 
like  all  inland  lakes  enclofed  within  high  mountains,  it  is  fubjefl:  to  fudden  ftorms. 

I  am  uncertain  whether  any  l)irds  frequent  the  lake,  which  are  not  common  to  the 
reft  of  Switzerland.  The  tippet  grebes  *  appear  in  December,  and  retire  in  February ; 
being  obliged  to  breed  in  other  places,  becaufe  the  lake  is  ahnoft  totally  deititute  of 
reeds  and  rufhes,  in  wliich  they  form  their  floating  ncft.  Tho  fkins  are  an  elegant 
article  of  luxury,  and  fell  lor  about  twelve  or  fourteen  (hillings  each. 

From  Villeneuvo  the  road  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley,  four  miles  in  width,  con- 
filling  of  the  richelt  meadow  and  com  land,  very  populous  and  finely  wooded,  bounded 
on  each  fide  by  the  alps,  with  tops  broken  into  vaft  crags  of  various  forms.  I  pafled 
near  La  Roche,  where  a  direflor  of  the  falt-works  is  ftationed  by  the  government  of 
Bern ;  a  place  rendered  mc\norablc  by  the  refidence  of  Ilaller,  who  filled  that  office 
from  1758  to  1766,  and  prepared  in  this  delightful  retreat  many  of  his  numerous  pub- 
lications, particularly  his  imtuortal  work  on  phyfiology. 

1  left  at  a  little  dillance  Yvorne,  ruined,  in  1584,  by  the  lapfe  of  a  mountain  occa- 
fioned  by  an  earthquake,  crofled  the  torrent  of  La  Grande  Eau,  and  halted  at  Aigle, 
-a  Koud  town,  feated  beneath  fome  fmall  round  hills  prettily  covered  with  firs.  This 
country  was  conquered  from  the  Savoyards  by  Bern  in  1475,  ^^^  ^^^  made  a  diftinft 
government  confiding  of  four  Mundemens  ;  the  governor  rcfides  at  Aigle.  I'his  town 
was  formerly  governed  by  the  family  of  Torrens;  but  in  1553  the  laft  count  formally 
refigned  his  pretenfions  at  Bern.  This  government  of  Aigle  reaches  to  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  ;  ',  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  was  comprifed  within 
that  di  . ;  at  prefent  it  is  clafled  under  the  German  divifion,  although  the  language 
of  the  natives  is  French,  Further  on  the  valley  is  greatly  contratled,  and  fo  filled  with 
trees  as  to  appear  a  great  foreft.  The  laburnum  abounds  in  a  wild  ftate ;  the  wood  is 
beautifully  veined,  of  great  (Ircngth,  and  mud:  ufed  for  wedges  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments ;  the  variety  with  Ihort  fpikes  of  flowers  has  elegant  veins,  and  is  called  the 
fbony  of  the  Alps.  Pliny  fays  its  wood  's  the  hardeft  next  to  the  ebony.  I'he  cornelian 
cherry  is  connnoii  in  the  hedges,  "and  the  fruit  is  frequently  prcferved  with  liigar.  The 
Machiikb  chcny^  ov  Primus  Machaleb,  is  found  in  tluie  parts;  the  wood  is  red,  of 
tine  fcent,  and  in  roqueft  for  handles  of  knives ;  it  is  known  anionc^  cullers  by  the  name 
of  Bi/is  (ie  St.  Lucie' ;  a  pleafant  fcented  water  is  diliilleu  from  tho  leiives,  and  the  feeds  are 
ufed  togive  afia;^rancy  to  foap.  Between  Aigle  and  Bex  is  a  molt  piclurefque  view  of 
of  the  ca'ile  of  St.Tryphon,  on  the  fuminit  of  an  inlulatcd  roek  in  the  middle  of  the-' 
plain;  it  is  quite  furrounded  with  wood,  and  vealiles  Miltou's  defcription  of  an  ancient 
cadle,  ■ 

—  "   Bofomed  Iiigh  in  tulu'd  trees.  ' 
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I  am  informed  it  is  built  of  niaible,  and  probably  of  a  beautiful  black  fpccios  in  tho  vi- 
cinity. St.  Tryphon  was  a  Phrygian,  who  is  faid  to  have  luiT"red  martyrdom  at  Nice 
in  25  I,  at  the  time  of  the  perlecution  under  the  Emperor  Deci' is. 

Bex  is  a  fmall  town  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains,  five  milef  from  the  falt-works  at 
Bcvieux ;  in  thisdirtrlcl  1  obfcrved  the  larch  in  great  plenty.  Painters,  from  the  time 
of  Pliny  to  that  of  Raphael,  trulled  their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the  Roman  natu* 
ralift  ftyles  iwvidrtale  lignum  ;  it  is  reckoned  excellent  fur  all  works  which  are  to  lie 
under  water ;  and  the  borderers  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  prefer  it  for  building  their  vef« 
fels.  In  thcfe  parts  1  faw  mofl:  bervutiiul  woods  of  chd'nut ;  Mailer  fays  they  extend 
feme  leagues,  and  informs  us  that  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
even  in  defert  places  in  fome  of  the  tranfalpine  diilri£ls;  accident  nutft  have  brought 
them  thither,  as,  according  to  Pliny,  thefe  trees  were  firll  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Sardis. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  fah-fprings,  I  put  on  a  workman's  jacket,  and  went  ir/o  the 
mountain  about  30CX)  feet  almoft  horizontally.  The  gallery  is  fix  feet  high,  and  Sour 
broad,  and  as  nicely  hollowed  as  if  cut  with  a  chiflel :  it  is  hewn  in  a  black  rock,  vei  led 
in  fonie  places  with  white  gypfuni.  The  fait  is  procured  from  fprings,  which  are  foi  nd 
vithiu  a  folid  rock,  perforated  at  a  great  expcnce  ;  the  richeft  fource  yields  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  fait  per  cent,  and  the  poored  but  half  a  pound.  Near  thefe  fprings  arc  fevc- 
ral  warm  fources  which  contain  a  mixture  of  fait,  but  are  fo  flrongly  impregnated  with 
fulphur  as  to  flame  when  a  lighted  candle  is  put  into  the  pipe  through  which  they  ^ow. 
No  folid  fait,  excepting  a  few  fmall  cubes,  has  been  yet  difcovered  ;  but  the  mountain  is 
replete  with  its  particles.  Rocks  of  white  gypfum  or  alabafler,  mixed  with  blucilh  clay, 
are  common  near  the  fprings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  may  be  obfcrved  in  the  pits  of 
Northwich,  in  Chtfliire. 

After  travelling  in  this  fubterraneous  pifTage  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  I  ob- 
fcrved a  great  wheel  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter,  which  railes  the  brine  from  the  depth 
of  about  feventy  feet.  From  this  place  is  a  Ihaft  three  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  cut 
tlirough  the  mountain  to  the  furface,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  frelh  air.  I  noticed 
two  rcfervoirs  hollowed  in  the  folid  rock  for  holding  the  brine  ;  one  was  a  hundred  and 
fix*y  feet  fquare,  and  nine  in  depth.  Since  mv  firft  expedition  to  thefe  pits  in  1776, 
the  workmen  had  pierced  the  rock  twenty-five  feet  deeper,  and  cut  a  gallery  a  hundred 
^cret  in  length  ;  they  had  alfo  begun  to  form  a  third  relervoir  to  contain  5500  cubic  feet 
n^hich  was  nearly  half  finifhed.  The  brine  depofitcd  in  thefe  rcfervoirs  is  conveyed,  by 
mean,  of  two  thoufar.d  pipes,  about  a  league  to  Bevieux,  where  the  fait  is  extrafted. 
The  brine  pits  near  Aigle  contain  only  from  two  to  one-half /ir  cent.,  and  yield 
annually  aliout  a  tliird  as  much  as  thole  of  Bevieux,  or  about  5C00  quintals.  The 
£ilt  is  much  whiter  and  heavier  than  that  of  Bevieux,  and  confequcntly  bears  a  higher 
price. 

Thefe,  which  are  the  only  falt-works  in  Switzerland,  fcarccly  yield  a  net  yearly  pro. 
fir  cf  more  than  ^(,3000,  and  lurniih  only  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  confumption  of  the 
canton.  The  remainder  is  procured  chiefly  from  France,  which  by  treaty  provides  the 
Swifs  dates  with  thif  commodity  at  a  moderate  price ;  indeed,  fo  high  is  the  tax  upon  fait 
in  that  kingdom,  that  even  the  French  fait  is  fold  two  thirds  cheaper  in  Switzerland, 
than  in  many  parts  of  France  •.  The  ordinary  price  of  common  ialt  throughout  the 
canton  is  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

LETTER 

•   At  Pari*,  wkfff  it  i»  the  dtareft,  »  pound  of  fait  ii  fold  for  .iboiit  13  foli,  or  ahoiit  fixpence  of  our 
■Aory  :  in  fgnc  stbrr  parti  of  France,  for  inllancc  in    i  ranchc  Comtc,  a  pound  colli  only  4  or  5  foU; 
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LETTER  XLIV.— Valley  and  Lake  of  Joux.-^Orbe.—Si,  Barihelmi.~-Tverdun. 

Tvcrdtin,  Sept.  7. 

THE  chain  of  rnoiintains  called  the  Jura,  begins  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  extends 
aloH)^  the  Rhine  into  the  canton  and  bifliopric  of  Bafle,  ftretches  into  the  canton  of  So- 
leure  and  the  principality  of  N^iichatcl,  branches  out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  fe- 
puratcs  that  country  from  Frnnclie  Conitc  and  Burgundy,  and  continues  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  Genevois  as  far  as  the  Rliono.  In  various  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
this  chain  forms  many  elevated  vallies  tnuch  vifitcd  by  travellers,  amonglt  which,  not 
the  leaft  remarkable,  is  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Joux,  upon  the  top  of  that  part  of 
the  Jura  called  Mont  Joux,  in  tiie  bailliage  of  Roman  Motier.  It  contains  feveral 
neat  and  well-peopled  villages,  is  beautifully  ch(?quered  with  wood,  arable  and  pailure 
ground,  and  watered  by  the  two  pidurefque  lakos  of  Joux  and  Brenet. 

Near  the  fniall  village  of  Abbayc,  a  rivulet  gulhes  from  the  bottom  rock,  and  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  larger  lake.  From  the  fmall  lake  defcends  a  llream,  which  is  loft  in  a  hol- 
low gnlph  called  L' Entonnlcr,  or  the  Funnel,  a  name  common  to  feveral  others  in  this 
place ;  in  this  gulph  feveral  mills  arc  turned  by  the  force  of  the  current.  About  two 
miles  furiher,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  the  river  Orbe  burfts  forth,  and  is 
probably  produced  by  the  ftream  here  ingulphed. 

This  little  vale  is  very  populous,  containing  about  three  thoufand  inhabitants,  who 
are  remarkably  induftrious.  Some  nvike  watches ;  but  the  greater  part  are  employed 
in  polilhing  cryftals,  granites,  and  marcafites.  In  the  fmall  village  of  Pont,  where  we 
lodged,  mod  of  the  inhabitants  bear  the  furname  of  Rochat ;  a  name  which  alio  runs 
through  the  village  of  Charboniere,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  families, 
and  is  prevalent  likewife  in  that  of  Abbaye :  the  whole  number  of  thefe  Rochats 
amounts  to  about  a  thoufand ;  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  defcendants  of  the  fame  family, 
and  ^heir  anceftors  came  originally  from  France.  Thefe  parts  arc  much  infefted  with 
bears  and  wolves. 

In  defcending  from  this  delightful  fpot,  through  a  variety  of  hill,  valley,  wood,  and 
lawn ;  we  had  a  moft  extenfive  profpect,  comprehending  great  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  the  lake  of  Geneva  with  its  mountainous  boundary,  and  that  of  Neuchatel, 
Thefe  two  lakes  appear,  from  that  high  point  of  view,  to  be  nearly  upon  the  fame  le- 
vel *,  with  no  confiderable  fwell  of  the  country  interveiiing. 

We  palTed  through  a  beautiful  and  pidurefque  country  from  Roman  Motier  to 
Orbe ;  which,  according  to  antiquaries,  was  the  moft  ancient  town,  and  once  the  mod 
powerful,  of  all  Helvetia;  it  was  called  Urba^  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Pagus  Urbi- 
^enus  :  no  ronnins,  however,  exlft  at  prefent  of  its  ancient  fplondour.  Some  antique 
Tortific.'tions,  an  old  caftle,  and  a  round  tower,  are  works  probably  of  later  and  more 
turbulent  times ;  ereded,  perhaps,  when  this  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
feudal  fovereignties.  I  am  gre:itly  pleafed  with  the  romantic  fituation  of  the  town,  the 
boldnefsof  the  fmgle-archcd  bridge  projecting  over  the  Orbe,  the  wild  fccnery  on  the 
bunks  of  that  river,  the  frequent  catarads,  and  the  pidiurefque  views  in  the  environs. 
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but  It  I*  fiirniihed  to  ilie  Swifs  at  the  rate  of  2)  folt.     The  reader  will  recollc£i  that  this  account  was  writ- 
ten in  177;). 

*   AccortUng  t4  M.  (1<;  Lac,  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  is  159  French  feet  above  tliat  of  Geneva. 

S  t  2  M,  Venel, 
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M.  Vend,  an  eminent  furgcon  of"  this  town,  has  fornu'J,  under  the  protcfllon  of 
the  govcrnoient  of  Bern,  an  cdablifhinent  which  well  ddcrvis  the  attention  of  the  hu- 
mane and  curious  traveller.  It  is  an  intirmary  for  the  reception  o{  thofe  objects  who 
arc  born  with  diftorted  limbs,  or  owe  that  misfortivn.  to  accidi^nt.  The  children  are- 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  houfe  under  the  cire  of  his  afliibiit,  who  charges  himfclf 
with  all  the  detail  of  houfekcepiiic,  and  of  inflrutlins  thole,  whofc  av:;e  renders  it  requi- 
fite  that  their  education  fhould  not  be  neglected.  M.  Venel's  ikill  in  improving  and 
fimplifying  the  machines  neceffary  for  his  purpole,  has  been  futficiently  attelled  by  va- 
rious cures. 

Though  he  chiefly  confines  his  attempts  to  infants  and  children,  yet  he  has  performed 
feveral  cures  on  adults.  His  moll  efficacious  remedy  is  a  nKichine  which  he  has  invented 
to  embrace  the  patient's  limbs  when  in  bed,  and  which  is  contrived  to  a<ft  without  dif- 
turbing  their  rell.  Ingenious  as  his  method  is,  yet  he  acknowledges,  that  much  of  his 
fuccefs  depends  on  mi'd  tre?.tmeut  and  continual  inlpedion.  I  was  convinced  indeed  of 
the  mildnefs  of  his  treatment,  by  oblerving  feveral  of  thele  children,  from  four  to  ten 
years  of  age  ti  -wling  about  the  ground  and  diverting  themfelvts  with  great  cheerful- 
nefp,  although  cafed  up  in  their  machinery.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  M.  Venel,  on  the  admiflion  of  a  miferable  objeft,  takes  in  plaifler  of  Paris 
the  figure  of  the  diflorted  limbs,  in  order  to  lemonllrate  the  progreis  of  the  cure. 
Such  an  cftablifnment  redounds  highly  to  the  honour  of  M.  Venel,  and  the  govern- 
ment who  protects  it,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  countries. 

Orbe,  which  is  governed  by  its  own  magilhates,  is  comprifed  within  ihe  bailliage 
of  Echalens,  belonging  to  Bern  and  Friburgh :  ihefe  two  cantcnis  alternately  lend  a 
bailif,  who  refides  at  Echalens,  and  remains  in  ollice  during  five  years.  When  Bern 
appoints  the  bailif,  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decifions  to  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Fri- 
burgh; asitdoestothegovernmentofBern,when  he  is  nominated  byFriburgh.  Bythefe 
means  a  great  check  is  laid  upon  the  exactions  of  the  bailif,  and  1  am  informed,  that 
juflici.  ks  no  where  more  equally  adminidered  than  in  thefe  common  bailliages  of  the 
cantons. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  nioft  beautiful  and  finefl  politions  in  Switzerland  is  the  caftle  of 
St.  Barthelemi,  the  feat  of  Count  d'Aftry,  colonel  of  the  Swifs  guards;  and  now  in- 
habited by  his  fon,  Count  Louis  d'Allry,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a  molt  kind  and 
friendly  reception.  This  ancient  family-feat  flands  on  an  eminence  in  the  bailliage  of 
Echalens,  about  three  miles  from  Orbe,  near  the  high  road  from  Laufanne  to  Yverdun. 
The  fides  of  the  eminence  are  feathered  with  wood,  and  below  are  rich  fields  and  mea- 
dows of  the  fineil  verdure,' watered  by  two  hvely  torrents  which  unite  and  form  the 
Falun.  Upon  the  high  road,  the  count  has  reared  an  obelifk,  on  which  lie  has  infcr'beu, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration,  "  Fraijl' GoJ,  all yc  naticiis,"  in  the  Englifli,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages. 

The  cafUe  coumianus  a  prolped  of  a  mofl  fertile  and  well-wooded  country,  gently 
broken  ]nu>  Lill  and  dale  ;  on  one  fide  appears  a  diilant  view  of  the  Jura  and  the  hills 
of  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte  ;  on  the  other,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  rugged 
alps  in  the  canton  of  Bern  and  in  the  Vallais,  by  Mount  Velain,  the  highefl  point  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  Mont  Blanc,  whole  fuperior  elevation  above  the  furrounding  heights 
is  fuch,  that  its  fununit  reflects  the  rays  of  the  riling  fun  feveral  minutes  fooner,  and 
retains  thofe  of  the  fetting  fun  feveral  minutes  later  than  any  of  the  circumjacent 
mountains. 

From  St.  Barihelemi  we  dtfcended  into  the  plain,  which  Rrctches  to  the  lake  of 
Yverdun,  and  was  formerly  covtred  as  far  as  Entreroches  (three  leagues  from  its  pre- 
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fent  pofiti'on)  and  probably  further,  by  that  lake ;  it  is  now,  for  a  confiderable  parf, 
a  great  fwamp.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  are  warm  baths  wtiich  are 
ftrongly  fulphureous,  and  much  frequented  during  the  fummer  months. 

Yvcrdun  is  large,  airy  and  well-built  with  flone,  like  the  (owns  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  : 
it  Hands  near  the  lake,  in  a  fmall  ifland  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Thicle. 
Between  the  town  and  the  hke  a  pleafant  lawn  extends  to  the  water,  planted  with  ave- 
nues of  lime  trees.  Yverdun  carries  on  fcarcely  any  trade,  and  its  principal  fupport 
aril'es  from  the  pafTage  of  the  merchjuiiiife  between  Piedmont  and  Germany.  This 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  priuting-prefs,  edabliflicd  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury ;  but  entirely  negleded  until,  Come  years  ago,  i^  was  renewed  by  Felice,  a  Neapo- 
litan of  learning  and  abilL'ies. 

The  lake  of  Yverdun,  or  of  Neuchatel,  flrctchcs  from  fouth  to  north  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fomc  places  about  five  in  breadth  ;  its  (hores  near  Yverdun  are 
covered  with  country-houfes.  ' 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  dull  and  taflelefs  uniformity  of  the  French  gardens  Ihould 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Swifs,  whofe  country  abounds  with  noble  and  pidurefque 
fltuations,  and  where  nature  wantons  in  the  moll  luxuriant  variety.  I  have  frequently 
obferved,  in  tlie  midft  of  the  mod  romantic  fcenes,  a  majeftic  foreft  diced  into  regular 
alleys,  and  at  the  very  borders  of  the  fine  lakes,  artificial  pools  of  water  edged  with 
fun-burnt  parterres. 

Should  anyperfon  in  this  inftance  accufe  me  of  national  prejudice,  let  me  exclaim  witlv 
Voltaire,  who  certainly  cannot  be  convicted  of  partiality  to  the  Englilh : 

. , . ,  I ;         .  Jartlim  plantei  enfyimnetrie, 

. .  ,     .  Arhrts  nains  tin's  au  cjnleMi, 

Celu't  qui  voui  m!t  au  tiiveiiu 
En  'jaini'applaudit.  ferecrie; 
En  voyant  ce  petit  morceau,  > 

»  yariiini  il/aul  que je  vuus  fuie. 

Trap  J'lirl  me  rex'oltif  it  m'tnimu  : 
y'liime  mieux  ces  v^lies  forilt, 
J ,a  n.Uure  Itbre  el  h.irilif 
Jrreguliere  iLins  fes  trailt 
S'accorJ*  avec  mafantalie, 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XlN.—Grafifon.—K^iuhiHel.—M.  Fury's  Bcncfa6lions, 

WE  Ikirted  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  throu;  '  Granfon,  the  principal 
town  of  a  bailliage  of  that  name,  belonging  to  Bern  and  i  riburgh,  and  remarkable 
for  the  battle  in  which  Charles  the  bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  by  the  Swifs 
in  1467.  We  entered  the  principality  of  the  Neuchatel  about  fix  miles  from  that  town, 
and  parted  through  St.  Aubin,  Boudr  ,  Colombier,'  lying  pleafantly  upon  the  borders 
of  the  water.  The  road  runs  along  the  fide  ol  the  Jura,  through  a  country  that  re- 
fembled,  in  fomc  mcafure,  the  diftrift  of  La  Vaux,  between  Laufanne  and  Vevay : 
the  fides  of  the  Jura  are  almoft  the  whole  vk'ay  covered  with  vines,  fupported  in  many 
parts  by  low  ftoiie  walls.  The  borders  are  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  do  not  rife  into  fuch  high,  irregular  and  grotcfque  alps  as  the  coaft  of  Cha- 
blais.  Towards  Granfon  and  St.  Aubin,  the  country  is  more  divcrfified  with  meadows 
and  corn-fie!  Is;  nearer  to  Neuchatel,  the  'u.r.mits  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
foreft,  and  the  midland  and  lower  parts  entirely  planted  with  vines. 

5  Between 
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Between  the  lake  and  ihe  Jura  many  ftreama  burft  from  the  rock,  and  after  tuniinpf 
fcveral  mills,  fall  into  the  lake  at  a  little  diltance  from  their  lourco.  'i  he  largell  is  that  oif 
La  Serriere,  near  a  fmall  village  of  the  fame  n?.nie,  which  we  crolfed  in  our  way  to 
Colombier,  where  we  dined  with  a  family  whofe  acquaintance  we  hnd  formed  at  tlie 
baths  of  Leuk.  We  parted  a  very  aj^reeablc  day  with  thefe  annabh-  ptrfoiis;  by  whom 
we  were  received  with  that  franknefs  and  unafl'eded  cafe  which  charuderilcs  true  po- 
litenels. 

After  dinner  fome  muficians  of  the  country  performed  the  Renz  (fes  varhei,  that 
famous  air  which  was  forbidden  to  be  played  among  the  Swifs  troops  in  the  French 
fervice ;  as  it  awakened  in  the  foldiers  fuch  a  knging  rccollp£lioii  of  il-.cir  native  country 
that  it  often  produced  a  fettled  melancholy,  ami  occafioiied  frequent  defertion.  'Ihe 
French  call  this  fpecies  of  patriotic  regret,  /j  niabdic  du  fays.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly flriking  in  the  tune;  but,  as  it  is  compofod  of  the  nuift  finiple  notes,  the  power- 
ful effect  of  its  malady  upon  the  Swifs,  in  a  foreign  land,  is  Icfs  furprifing.  Nothing 
indeed  revives  fo  lively  a  remembrance  of  former  i'ccnes,  as  a  piece  of  favourite  mufic 
which  we  were  accullomed  to  hear  amid  our  ear!ie(l  and  deartll  conneflions;  upxm 
fuch  an  occafion,  a  long  train  of  afTociated  ideas  rife  in  the  mind,  and  melt  it  into  ten- 
dcrnefs.     To  ulie  the  language  of  poetry, 

There  U  in  foult  a  fynip«tliy  with  founds. 

Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  llie  fcene  recHM, 
And  with  it  all  iti  pleafure  and  its  paini*. 

Tt  IS  obfervable,  that  thofo  who  inhabit  mountainous  countries  are  mofl  fubjecl  to 
this  malad'te  du  fays^  becaufe  their  habits  cf  life  are  cflentially  diflerent  from  the  culloms 
and  manners  of  other  parts.  Accordingly,  the  Scotch  highlandcrs,  and  the  Bifcayans, 
as  well  as  the  Swifs,  when  abfent  from  their  homes,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  affeded 
with  every  circumdance  that  recalls  it  to  their  minds. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  fmall,  and  contains  about  3000  fouls.  It  lies  partly  upon 
the  little  plain  between  the  lake  and  the  Jura,  and  partly  upon  the  declivity  of  that 
mountain ;  in  confequence  of  which  fituation,  fome  of  the  flrcets  are  very  fteep.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  commerce  was  alinoft  wholly  unknown  in 
this  town,  as  the  ridiculous  pride  of  its  being  deemed  degrading  generally  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants :  this  fenfelcfs  prejudice,  is  now,  however,  nearly  extinguifhed. 
The  chief  article  of  exportation  is  wine,  produced  from  the  neighbouring  vineyards, 
and  much  efleemed  ;  manufaftures  alfo  of  printed  linens  and  cottons  have  been  efta- 
bli(hed  with  fuccefs  j  and  within  thefe  few  years,  feveral  merchants  have  raifed  large 
fortunes. 

0(f?.  3,  1786. 
The  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  the  general  well  being  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
vifibly  demonftrated  from  the  increale  of  population,  and  the  prodigious  influx  of  fct- 
tlers.  The  number  of  louls  in  the  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  being,  in 
1753,  only  28,017  fubjcds,  and  4318  aliens,  amounted,  in  1784  to  31,576  fubjecls, 
and  9704  aliens,  which  gives  an  incrtafe  of  near  a  fourth  part  within  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
two  years.  The  facility  of  acquiring  the  biirgherfliip  of  Neuchatel  has  alfo  prevented 
any  dccreafe  of  inhabitants.     Thus  the  niagiflrates,  between  the  years  i;6o  and  1770, 
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admitteil  forty-one  burghers;  from  1770  to  1780,  forty-fix;  from  1780  to  1785, 
fifty-one;  in  all,  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Many  of  thefe  fettlers  had  children  be- 
fore they  purchafed  the  burgher-Hiip ;  thirty  eight  were  foreigners,  either  German, 
French,  or  Swirs. 

Several  public  works  and  buildings  have  been  lately  eroded  at  Neuchatel,  at  an  er- 
pcnce  far  exceeding  the  revenues,  or  even  wants  of  this  little  (late.  Amongft  others  I 
(hall  mention  a  fupcrb  caufeway  leading  towards  the  valley  of  St.  Imier,  and  a  town- 
houfe,  built  of  fuch  folid  materials,  as  if  intended  to  furvive  to  the  moft  dirtant  pofterity, 
and  rival  the  duration  of  the  much-famed  Roman  capitol  •. 

The  perfon  to  whom  the  burghers  of  Neuchatel  principally  owe  the  embellifhment  of 
their  town  is  M.  David  Pury,  late  banker  of  the  court  at  Lifbon.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Neuchatel,  and  was  born  in  1 709  :  his  father  was  mayor  of  Lignieres,  afterwards  colonel 
and  jufticc  of  peace  in  South  Carolina,  and  founder  of  Purilburgh.  Having  received 
his  education  in  his  native  town,  he  quitted  it,  as  fome  fay,  in  great  poverty,  and  repaired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  pafled  his  apprtnticeftiip,  but  in  what  houfe,  or  in  what  trade,  the 
perfon  who  obligingly  furnifhed  me  with  thcle  anecdotes  did  not  mention.  From  Ge- 
neva he  went  to  Linden,  and  afted  as  one  of  the  clerks  to  an  eminent  jeweller,  where 
he  acquired  great  fkill  in  eflimating  the  value  of  diamonds.  After  a  long  refidence  in 
England,  he  eflablifhed  himfelf  'ii  Liibon,  and  carried  on  an  extenfive  commerce,  par- 
ticularly in  brazil-wc -d  and  p'-fjcious  ftoties.  Being  appointed  court  banker  he  rapidly 
increafed  his  fortune.  This  generous  :  an,  however,  did  not,  with  a  parfimony  ufual 
in  perfons  who  have  enriched  themfelve  .  y  commerce,  confign  his  money  to  his  coffers, 
or  fparingly  Jiflribute  his  largeifes  ;  on  the  contrary,  while  living,  he  remitted  large 
fums  of  money  to  his  native  »ivvii,  and  being  i!  'married,  and  having  only  diftant  rela- 
tions, left  his  country  his  ht  r.  I'he  following;  1^  a  lift  of  the  fums  which  ho  gave  away, 
either  in  charitable  donation  ,  or  for  the  improvement  of  Neuchatel. 

From  the  year  1771  to  1786,  lool.  annually  for  the  poor  of  Neuchatel,  and  the 
fame  fum  for  thofe  of  Vallengin,  which,  for  fifteen  years,  amounts  to  3000I.  Different 
fums  at  various  periods,  and  for  divers  ufes,  to  January  1785,  amounting  to  15,900!. 
To  this  muft  be  added  the  purchafe  of  near  7000  tickets  in  the  lottery  towards  raifing 
a  fund  for  building  and  endowing  an  hofpital,  which  tickets  he  alfo  prefented  to  the 
the  faid  hofpital.  He  died  on  the  31ft  of  May  17^)5  ;  and  the  remains  of  his  fortune, 
bequeathed  to  his  country,  after  the  payment  cf  a  few  legacies,  did  not  fall  (hort  of 
i6o,oool.,  which,  together  with  the  contributions  in  his  life-time,  render  his  benefac- 
tions equal  to  almoft  zco.oool. 

His  grateful  country  obtained  from  the  King  of  Pruffia  the  title  of  baron  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  u  title  which,  through  his  Angular  modefty,  he  neither  bore  nor  ufed  in  the  fig- 
nature  of  his  Ik  '.-:■::  The  citizens  of  Neuchatel  have  placed  the  portrait  of  this  generous 
benefa£lor  in  <-:■..  of  the  apartments  in  which  government  affembles,  and  have  ordered 
a  marble  buft  to  be  executed  for  the  new  town-houfe. 


Cafitali  ivyuoBiht /uxvm. 


Virgil. 
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LETTER  XLWl.—Exj>editiomo  Lode  and  Chaux  de  Fond. 

■    ■ ,  .  Neuchatdy  September  1 1 . 

I  AM  charmed  with  an  expedition  to  the  funimit  of  the  Jura,  and  will  give  you  a 
fllort  account  of  it,  while  the  iinprefllon  remains  warm  upon  my  mind. 

The  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  ftretches  from  the  lake  to  il^e  limits  of 
I'rapche  Comtc,  containing  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  about  twelve  leagues,  and 
about  fix  in  its  greatell^  breadth.  The  dillrid  of  Neuchatel  occupies  all  the  plain,  to- 
gether with  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  ;  while  Vallengin  is  totally  enclofed  within 
the  J'Jia.  Parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  run  from  ea(l  to  weft,  and  form,  in  the  moil  ele- 
vated parts,  feveral  valleys.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain  are  arable  lands  and  vine- 
yards: the  higher  confift  of  large  tratts  ot  loreft,  which  in  many  parts  have  been  cleared, 
and  converted  into  confiderable  paftures,  intermixed  witli  fonic  litkls  of  barley  and  oats. 
But  the  Angular  genius  and  iinluftry  of  the  numerous  inhabitants,  particularly  demand 
the  attention  of  every  curious  traveller. 

We  palled  through  ral/cngin,  the  capital  of  the  diftric\  ;  a  fmall  open  burgh,  with  a 
tnodern  callle  built  on  fome  ancient  ruins  ;  and  then  crnlTed  the  /'.//  cJc  Ruz,  containing 
above  twenty  villages,  fituuted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  : 
the  inhabitants  in  general  are  employed  in  agriculture,  lonie  few  excepted,  who  follow 
occafieinally  the  mechanical  arts.  VVe  arrived  about  mid-day  at  La  Chuix  de  Fond,  a 
large  handlome  village  lying  in  a  broad  valley  which  reaches  to  Franche  Comte :  from 
thence  we  proceeded  to  Lncle,  through  a  continued  range  ot  phaling  cottages,  which 
ikirt  both  fides  of  the  road,  and  are  fcattered  likewile  over  the  country. 

La  Chaux  de  Fond  and  Lode,  together  with  the  dillrids  belonging  to  them,  may 
contain  about  fix  thouland  inhabitants,  dillinguilhed  lor  their  genius,  induitry,  andlkill 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  They  carry  on  an  extenfivc  traihc  in  lace,  flockinns,  cutlery, 
and  other  articles  of  their  own  manuficlure  ;  but  particularly  excel  in  watch-making, 
and  every  branch  of  clock  work.  All  forts  of  workmen  ne'ceflary  lor  the  completion 
of  that  bufinefs,  fuch  as  painters,  cnaTuellers,  engravers,  and  gilders,  are  found  in  thofe 
villages,  where,  upon  an  average,  about  iorty  thouland  watches  are  yearly  made\  The 
genius  and  indullry,  indeed,  obiervable  upon  ihefe  mountains,  exhibit  a  fccne  uncom- 
monly pleafing  ;  as  every  individuAl  is  lure,  not  only  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  main- 
tcnance,  but  alio  of  toon  placing  his  children  in  i  wa)  of  procuring  their  own  livelihood  j 
<he  people  marry  very  early. 

Not  many  years  at;o  the  greater  part  of  ihefe  valleys  was  aiinon:  one  continued  foreft ; 
but  the  womler-working  powers  ot  imlultry  have  liai)pily  changed  the  fce'ne  into  tlou- 
rilhing  viilagts  and  fertile  pall ui OS.  1  lie  inci'eate  ot  jiopulation  will  appear  from  the 
following  fad  ;  rcrmerly  the  produce  of  the  country  was  more  than  lutlicient  for  the 
conluinjMiitn  <>i  tin-  inhabiiaiits  ;  at  piviir.f,  although  confiderably  more  cultivated,  it 
fcarcely  lurniflies  an  eighth  part  of  the  provifions  necefl'aiy  for  interior  conliunption  ; 
tile  reiiKiindor  is  drawn  from  Franche  Coinpte-.  And  no  wonder;  tor  bel'.de  tiie  n.i- 
tural  efleet  of  tlioir  tVeqiunt  and  early  marriages,  every  llranger,  who  brings  a  eeriiti- 
cate  of  hi.  g<>oel  behaviour,  is  at  liberty  to  fettle,  and  follow  any  trade  without  the  le;dt 
rellridion.  Mere  no  apprenticelhip  is  necefliiry,  nothing  is  contraband,  and  hidullry 
exerts  herielf  untaxed. 

Befide 
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Befide  thofc  particular  arts  I  have  already  mentioned,  fcveral  inhabitants  of  Lode 
and  La  Chaux  dc  Fond  are  well  (killed  in  other  branches  of  mechanical  fcience,  and 
have  invented  ufeful  mathematical  and  aflrononiical  inftruments.  Among  thofe  who 
have  eminently  diftinguiflied  thcmfclvcs  in  this  way,  is  the  famous  Jaquet  Droz,  who  is 
now  at  Paris,  and  whofe  fon  exhibited  in  England  feveral  automatical  figures  of  a  very 
lingular  and  furprifing  condruftion  :  one  played  upon  the  harpfichord,  another  drew 
landlcapos,  and,  what  is  Hill  more  extraordinary,  a  third  copied  any  word  prefented  to 
it,  or  wrote  down  whatever  was  dilated  by  any  of  the  company.  Thefe  are  certainly 
wonderful  inventions,  and  feem  to  exalt  the  powers  of  mechanifm  ;  but  ftill  they  arc 
mere  toys,  and  an  unworthy  wafte  of  great  genius  :  it  is  Swift  making  riddles.  How 
much  more  laudably,  and  ^vith  equal  fuccefs,  might  the  fame  talents  and  application 
have  been  exerted  in  improving,  or  adding  to,  thofe  inftruments  and  apparatus  which  are 
ncceffary  to  the  aftronomer  and  natural  philofopher  ! 

The  origin  of  watch-making  in  thefe  parts,  as  related  by  M.  Ofterwald,  the  hiftorio- 
grapher  of  thefe  mountains,  is  extremely  curious ;  the  truth  of  his  account  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  feveral  artills  both  of  Locle  and  La  Chaux  dc  Fond.  In  1679  one  of 
the  inhabitants  br.  ught  from  London  a  watch,  which  being  out  of  order,  he  entrufted 
it  to  Daniel  John  Richard,  of  La  Sagne.  Richard,  after  examining  the  mechanifm 
with  great  attention,  determined  to  attempt  making  a  watch  from  the  model  before  him: 
but  being  deftitute  of  every  other  relource  than  the  powers  of  his  own  native  genius,  he 
employed  a  whole  year  in  inventing  and  finilhing  the  inftruments  previoufly  neceflary ; 
and  in  fix  months  from  that  period  (by  the  fole  force  of  his  own  penetrating  and  per- 
feveri;  g  talents)  produced  a  complete  watch.  But  his  induftry  did  not  ftop  here  :  be- 
fides  applying  himfelf  fuccefsfuUy  to  the  invention  q£  feveral  new  inftruments  ufeful  for 
the  perfection  of  his  work,  he  took  a  journey  to  Geneva,  where  he  gained  confiderable 
information  in  the  art.  He  continued  for  fome  time  the  only  watch-maker  in  thefe 
parts ;  but  bufinefs  increafing,  he  inftrufted  feveral  aflbciates,  by  whole  aftiftance  he 
was  enabled  to  fupply  from  his  fingle  (hop  all  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  he  removed  to  Locle,  where  he  died  in 
1741,  leaving  fife  fons,  who  followed  their  father's  occupation.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  art  gradually  fpread  itfelf,  is  now  become  ahnoft  the  univerfal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  may  be  deemed  the  principal  caufe  of  the  population  obfervable 
in  thoi'e  mountains. 

The  inventive  genius  of  this  mechanical  people  difcovers  itfelf  upon  all  occafions, 
where  it  can  be  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  their  convenience  and  accommodation.  To 
give  an  inftance  :  the  rocks  in  mod  parts  of  the  Alps  being  exceedingly  hard  and  folid, 
tile  waters  ufually  make  their  way  along  their  fides,  and  nifti  down  in  perpetual  torrents; 
but  the  ftrata  which  compofe  the  Jura  being  Icfs  firm  and  compaft,  the  rains  and  melted 
ihow  penetrating  into  the  crevices,  form  fubterrancous  channels,  and  iflue  in  rivulets 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  The  peafants,  availing  themfelves  of  this  peculiarity, 
have,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fubterrancous  channels,  with  much  labour,  erefted  mills 
which  are  turned  by  the  defceniiing  torrents.  They  have  conftrudtcd  wheels  in  places 
where  it  feemed  fcarcely  practicable,  invented  new  modes  of  fcaffolding,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  ingenious  contrivances  in  order  to  facilitate  their  work. 

The  natives  are  exceedingly  courteous  to  ftrangers  who  vifit  their  country.  They 
are  in  general  well  informed  in  feveral  branches  of  knowledge,  and,  as  they  ufually 
employ  their  leifure  hours  in  reading,  many  of  the  villages  contain  circulating  libraries. 
The  houfes  are  plaiilered  and  white-waflied  ;  though  fmall,  are  commodious  and  well- 
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built,  and  furnifhed  with  a  degree  of  neatnefs,  and  even  elegance,  peculiarly  ftriklng  in 
thefe  fequeflered  mountains. 

The  rock  which  forms  the  bafe  of  the  Jura.,  is  moftly  compofed  of  calcareous  flonc ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  fpot  in  Europe  where  fuch  large  quantities  of  petrified  iliells 
and  marine  plants  are  found  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace.  Near  Locle  I  obferved  a  ridge  of 
hills,  that  feemed  to  confift  entirely  oi pierres  arborifees,  or  ftones  bearing  the  imprcffion 
of  plants. 

Such  perfeft  eafe  and  plenty  reigns  throuchout  thefe  mountains,  that  I  fcarccly  faw 
one  objeft  of  poverty ;  the  natural  efFefts  of  indullry  under  a  mild  and  equitable  go- 
vernment. It  is  of  tnefe  vallies,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  that  Roufleau  gives  fo  enchant- 
ing a  defcription  in  his  letter  to  D'Alembert. 

In  returning  we  had  a  moft  fublime  profpcft  of  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  and 
Morat,  with  the  high  and  rugged  chain  of  Alps  (Iretching  from  the  cantons  of  Bern  and 
Friburgh,  as  far  as  the  Valiais,  and  the  mountains  of  Chablais.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  TLWl.— Government  of  Neuchatel. 

AFTER  the  extinftion  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Burgundy,  Neuchatel  was  gc 
vemed  by  a  fucceffion  of  petty  fovereigns.  The  dired  line  failing,  the  country  was 
poffefled  by  a  collateral  branch,  the  Counts  oi  Friburgh,  in  oppofition  to  the  Counts 
of  Chalons,  who  claimed  it  as  liege  lords.  On  the  extindion  of  the  male  line  it  was 
transferred  to  the  f^miily  of  Hochberg,  and  the  hcirefs  of  this  houfe  conveyed  it  in  mar- 
riage to  Louis  d'Orleans,  Duke  df  Longuevillc  (1504).  His  hill  defcendant,  Mary 
d'Orleans,  Duchefs  of  Nemours,  dying  in  1707  without  iflue,  numerous  claimants  ap- 
peared  ;  but  the  right  of  Frederic  the  Firft,  King  of  Pruflia,  as  heir  to  the  houfe  of 
Chalons,  was  acknowledged  by  the  dates  of  the  country,  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
Pruflian  dominions. 

Neuchatel  is  alfo  an  ally  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  by  means  of  treaties  of  com- 
bur^jherfhip  with  Soleure,  Bern,  Friburgh,  and  Lucern. 

The  conftitution  of  Neuchatel  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  machine  of  this  govern- 
ment is  indeed  aftuated  by  fuch  ;r!.-L  fprings,  and  its  motions  are  fo  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, that  a  flranger  cannot  r^^.-iiiy  diflinguilh,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Ibvercign,  and  the  franchifes  of  the  people ;  particularly  as  fome 
even  of  their  moll  important  privileges  depend  upon  mutual  acquielcence  and  immemo- 
rial cuflom,  and  not  upon  written  laws.  I  Ihall  endeavour,  however,  to  trace  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  government,  the  rcfult  of  my  belt  inquiries  during  my  continviance 
at  Neuchatel. 

Upon  his  acccflion  Frederic  the  Firft  figncd  and  ratified  certain  general  articles, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  eflabliOitd  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince  and  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjcft.  Bcfide  thefe  general  articles,  others  were  added  at  the  pacificatiun  of  1 768, 
which  terminated  the  difpute  between  th-;  fovereij;n  and  fubjed.  By  fiiis  pacitication, 
he  King  not  only  renewed  his  aflcnt  to  the  general  articles,  but  '  explained  them, 
wherever  their  tenor  had  been  miftaken  ;  exprefsly  confirming  ailu  1^  verAl  other  privi- 
leges in  favour  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  equivocal,  or  not  duly  obferved. 

The  moft  important  ofthefe  general  articles  are: 

I.  The  fovereign  promifes  to  maintain  the  reformed  roliglpn  as  by  law  oftablifhed  ; 
and  to  tolerate  no  other  feet,  except  within  the  diftricts  of  Landeron  and  Crcflier,  where 

the 
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the  Catholic  religion  is  dominant.  2.  No  perfon  but  a  native  of  the  country  is  capable 
of  holding  any  civil  or  military  charge,  excepting  that  of  governor,  who  may  be  a  fo- 
reigner ;  and  the  fame  incapacity  is  extended  even  to  natives,  who  ire  in  the  fervice  of 
a  foreign  prince.  3.  All  thefubjefts  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a  foreign 
power,  provided  that  power  is  not  in  adlual  war  againfl:  the  prince,  as  foveieign  of  Neu- 
chatel ;  and  if  the  fovereign  fhould  be  engaged  in  hoftilities  which  do  not  concern 
Neuchatel,  that  Itate  may  continue  neuter,  except  the  Helvetic  body  fliould  be  involved 
in  the  conteft  *.  4  Juliice  fliall  be  equitably  adminiftered ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  three, 
eftates  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  fhall  be  annually  aflemblcd.  5.  The  niagiltrates  and 
officers  of  jufticc,  inftcad  of  holding  their  employments  luring  pleafure,  ihall  enjoy 
them  during  their  good  behaviour.  By  the  late  pacification  it  was  further  agreed,  that 
the  prince  is  not  himfclf  the  judge  of  their  good  behaviour ;  and  they  cannot  be  deprived 
of  theii  places,  unlefs  they  are  fully  convided  of  malverfation  in  office,  by  certain  judges 
at  Neuchatel  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  6.  The  fovereign  fliall  take  the  accudomed 
oath  upon  his  acceflion,  and  promife  to  maintain  all  the  rights,  liberties,  franchifes,  and 
cufloiiis,  written  or  unwritten. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  mofl:  eflcntial  rights  of  the  fubjefl:  depends  upon  im- 
meir.oriai  ufage  ;  for  that  "  the  fovereign  fliall  be  confidered  as  refident  only  at  Neu- 
chatel," is  in  the  number  ot  their  unwritten  immunities.  Now  this  privilege,  in  con- 
junction with  the  third  article,  forms  the  bafis  of  their  civil  liberty.  By  the  former,  the 
prince  when  abfont  can  only  addrefs  his  fubjeds  through  his  governor  and  council  of 
ftate,  and  no  fubjeft  can  be  tried  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by  judges  c.p- 
pointed  by  the  conftitution  :  by  the  latter,  fliould  the  King  of  Pruflia  be  at  war  with  all 
Europe,  the  people  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his 
defence  ;  but  individuals  may  even  ferve  againfl  him,  fo  long  as  the  powers  whom  they 
ferve  are  not  engaged  in  hoftilities  againft  their  country  f. 

Befide  thefe  general  articles,  that  comprehend  the  privileges  of  the  people  at  large, 
there  are  others  which  the  fovereign  is  equally  bound  to  maintain,  relating  to  the  town 
of  Neuchatel,  and  the  diftri£t  of  Vallengin  in  particular. 

The  prince  confers  nobility,  nominates  to  principal  offices  of  ftate,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary, and  appoints  the  chatelains  and  mayors,  who  prefide  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  His 
revenues,  which  fcarcely  amount  to  5,0001.  a-year,  arife  from  certain  demefnes,  from  a 
fmall  land-tax,  from  the  tithes  of  wine  and  corn,  and  from  the  tenth  of  the  value  on 
the  fale  of  immoveables.  With  regard  to  commerce,  no  fubjeft  pays  any  duties  either 
of  importation  or  exportation,  except  loi  foreign  wines  imported  into  the  town  of 
Neuchatel. 


•  The  lad  clatife  of  this  article  is  not  A)  cleat Iv  worded  as  it  niijr|,i  have  been;  from  a  delicacy,  I  fup- 
pofe,  of  not  «j(prefsly  llipulating,  tliat  the  Ihiti-  of  Neuchiiiil  .;u(l  Vail<  iigin  may  (ippufc  their  fovetel^jn  by 
arms,  in  cafe  the  Swifs  Ih.mld  be  eiij^agtd  in  war  ajjain.l  him.  It  is  i\ii!eii;.  lioaiver,  that  they  coiifidcr 
their  connexion  with  the  Helvetic  body  as  of  fiipetior  tibl'gation  to  that  with  tlieir  pririLi',  ns  fovereign  uf 
Neuchatel  and  Vallviij^in. 

The  rtmarkable  cltiife  in  queftion  is  as  follows  : 

hi qii'en  outre  ct  confoimitnent  ct  iles  articles  txpri-t  et  formcis  des  franchi'ts  liiril  tit  la  lourgeoifi,  ufchiitel 

que  lie  ccllc  ilc  J^alltiigin,  at  ttat  nepuije  <lre  engiij^e  dans  aucwe  guerre,  ni  /rs  fujets  d'icelui  obliges  d'y  warcher, 
que  ce  ne  fuit  pour  laproprc  guerre  du  t'rince,  c'r/l  i)  dire,  pour  hi  defeme  de  I'  I  tat,  et  pour  Ii  f^iierres  que  le  Prince 
puurroit  avoir  en  tant  que  fouveraii>  de  Neufclmtel  et  tion  autrcmeni :  en/orle  que  t'il  avail  guerre  pour  raifonde 
uelque  autre  Ettit,  terra  it  fttgnniries,  I'Etat  de  KeufiljiUcI  n.'  fuit  point  oblige  d'y  entrer  ;  mais  en  ce  cas  devra 
demeurer  dans  la  neutr.ilili,  ti  nioins  que  tout  le  corps  p/elvetique  en  general  ii'y  prit  part  et  ittteret. 

f  When  Henry  Duke  of  Lon^iieville,  and  foveieign  of  Neuchatel,  was,  in  1650,  fent  to  the  caflle  of 
Vincennes,  Felix  de  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards,  kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of 
Neukhatd,  at  the  door  ol  the  prifon  in  which  his  fovereign  was  contined. 

5  M  «  During 
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During  the  abfence  of  the  prince,  he  is  reprefented  by  a  governor  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing who  enjoys  confideratle  ho'ioiTs,  but  is  extremely  limited  in  his  authority.  He 
convokes  the  ?hrce  eflates,  prefides  in  that  alTembly,  and  has  the  carting  vote  when  the 
fufFragcs  are  equal ;  he  enjoys  the  power  in  criminal  cafes  of  pardoning,  or  of  mitigating 
the  fentence.  In  the  governor's  abfence  his  place  is  fupplied  by  the  fenior  counfcllor 
of  ftate. 

The  three  eftates  of  Neuchatel  form  the  fupcrior  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  inferior  courts  of  jurtice.  They  arc  compofcd  of  twelve  judges,  divided  into  three 
crtares:  the  firfl  confift  of  the  four  fenior  counfellors  of  Itate,  who  are-noble :  tlie  fecond, 
of  the  fourchatelains  v  f  Landoron,  Boudry,  Val  dc  Travcrs,  andThielle*;  and  in  cafe 
of  abfence,  their  place  is  fupplied  by  the  rcfpecliivo  mayors  in  the  principality  cf  Nfu- 
chatel,  according  to  a  regulated  order  ;  the  tliird  is  compofcil  of  four  counrcHors  of  ihe 
town  of  Neuchatel.  The  judges  in  the  firfl  and  locond  divifioti  hold  their  places  for 
life ;  thofe  in  the  third  are  appointed  annually.  This  body  ordinarily  afienil)ks  every 
year  in  the  month  of  May  ;  but  is  convoked  extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions; 
the  town  of  Neuchatel  is  aUvnys  tlii.'  place  of  meeting. 

The  three  '.'flatos  are  not  the  renrefontatives  of  the  people,  nor  do  they  podefs  the 
legiflative  authority.  Tlvjy  are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  fupremc  court  of  judicature, 
which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides  finally  all  nuifes,  i-vcn  tliofe  relating  to  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  the  country  ;  a  power  which  they  exercifed  in  the  year  1707,  upon  the  cx- 
tindion  of  the  dircft  line  in  theperfon  of  the  Duchefs  of  Nemours. 

It  may  be  here  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  three  citutes  decided  the  fujious 
caufe  of  the  fHccelfioa  in  1707,  as  a  procefs  between  the  feveral  claimants  of  the  fove- 
reignty.  But  if  fin  failure  of  claimants)  a  new  fovcrcign  waj:  to  be  cliol'en,  or  a  new 
form  of  government  effabliOied,  the  queftion  would  no  longer  be  conlidercd  as  ame- 
nable to  a  court  of  judicature,  but  would  be  refeneil  to  the  people  allembled  by  means 
of  their  rcprefentatives. 

The  council  of  ftate  is  invefted  with  the  ordinary  adminill  ration  of  government,  fuprr- 
intends  the  general  police,  and  is  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  fovereign  are  not  limited  in  number.  The  prince  cxcrcifes  his 
authority  by  means  of  this  council,  in  which  he  is  always  confidercd  as  perfonally  pre- 
fiding  :  the  power  of  the  prefident  is  only  to  convoke  the  affembly,  to  propofc  the  iub- 
ject  of  their  confideration,  to  colIec"t  the  votes,  and  tc  decide  when  the  V(')ices  are  equal. 
The  ordinances  of  the  council  are  previoufly  conimunicated  to  the  /n.hih'iriii.'.t  of  Neu- 
chatel, who  are  to  certify  that  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  law. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  enjoys  very  confiderable  i)nvilegos:  it  has  the  care  of  the 
police  within  its  ov/n  clid'icf,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftracy,  confifting  of  a 
Great  and  Little  Council.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  feveral  depart, 
ments  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  ntentioning  the  rninij}niu>:,  becaufe  the  members  of  that  body 
form  the  third  eftatf  on  every  act  of  legiflation.  The  minijlniiix  are  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee from  the  council  of  tiie  town,  entrulled  with  'l,e  adminiflration  of  the  police. 
They  confiil  of  the  two  prefidents  of  that  council,  four  malter-burgheri  drawn  from 
the  IJiile  Council,  and  the  kruu-n-t,  or  gui-^riiian  of  dit  people's  liberties.  'I'lie  prefi- 
dent and  inader-burgliersare  changed  every  two  ye.irs  ;  the  b.iimeret  is  chofen  by  the 
general  affembly  of  the  citizens,  and  continues  in  office  during  fix  years. 


•  Tlir  principality  of  Nfuiliattl  i<  diviJeil  into  h  certain  mir,)l)cr  (^f  didri^'^j,  f  inir  nf  wliioh  arc  rlt-nomi- 
rated  (l.ilflliiintt,  aiii!  ol  rrs  mityor.ihi.  t  The  cliicfs  <it  tin-  foniiii-  a.c  called  chutilumi,  iind  ot  die  latter 
rui-jon  :   iii  every  oiLcr  refprcl  tlicir  oflivw-  and  jjowcr  it  the  f.'.rne. 

The 
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The  legifliitive  authority  is  fo  complicated,  that  it  would  be  no  eafy  talk  to  determine 
precilely  where  it  ablblutely  rcfides.  Perhaps  an  account  of  the  perfons  concerneil, 
and  of  the  forms  obferved,  in  enacting  and  promulgating  laws,  may  aflift  in  clearing  the 
difficulty. 

As  loon  as  the  caufes  are  decided  by  the  three  edates  affembled  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  four  judges  who  form  the  third  ellate  retire,  and  are  fupplied  by  the  four  ininijlraux. 
The  aftorney-gonfral  thendefires  the  members  of  the  thrive  eflates  to  take  into  coiifidc- 
ration  wlunher  it  is  necefl'ary  io  frame  any  new  laws?  When  a  new  ordinance  is  propofed, 
a  declaration  is  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  the  council  of  ftate  for  their  deliberation, 
whether  it  is  contrary  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  fubjoct  ? 
From  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  council  of  the  town,  in  order  to  be  examineil, 
whether  it  infringes  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  if  adopted  by  the  council  of  (late 
and  the  council  of  the  town,  it  is  propofed  to  the  prince  for  his  approbation  or  rejection  : 
in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  again  ,  ublicly  read  before  the  three  cftates,  and  tlie  governor 
or  prefident  declares  the  approbation  of  the  fovercign.  It  is  then  promulgated,  or,  ?? 
the  exprcHion  is,  paffed  into  a  law  by  the  three  edates. 

Since  the  acceilion  of  the  houfe  of  B-randenburgh,  the  people  of  Vallengin  are  always 
confuhed  upon  the  framing  of  anew  law.  For  this  purpofo  the  three  mader-burghers 
of  Vallengin  examine,  whether  it  contains  any  thing  inconfi'tcnt  with  the  franchiles  of 
that  diflrict?  in  which  cafe  they  have  the  power  of  remonllrating  to  the  goveriior  in 
council. 

Froin  this  detail  it  fliould  fecm,  that  the  legiflativc  authority  refidts  conjund:ively  in 
the  prince,  the  council  of  (late,  and  the  town  ;  that  the  people  of  Vallengin  have  a  kind 
of  negative  voice,  and  that  the  three  eltates  propofc  and  promulgate  the  laws. 

I'lvery  year,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  alfembly  of  the  three  ellates  of  Neuchatel,  thofe 
of  Vallengin,  as  confliiuting  the  fuprcme  court  of  judicature  ror  that  country,  inect  at 
Valk'ngin,  and  decide  finally  all  appeals  irom  the  inferior  cciirts  of  juflice.  Theyi'/y? 
of  thefe  three  cftates  is  formed  by  the  fame  four  noble  and  fenior  counfellors,  who  fit 
in  th(i  firll  of  the  three  ellates  of  Neuchatel ;  \.\\o  fccond  by  four  mayors  of  the  county  of 
Vallengin  ;  and  the  third  by  four  members  of  the  court  of  juflice  of  Vallengin,  nomi- 
nated by  the  mayor  of  Vallengin.  The  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  feuior  coun- 
fellor  prefides,  as  in  thofe  of  Neuchatel.  The  three  edates  of  V^allengin  have  no  inter- 
ference in  any  ad  of  legiflation  :  the  laws  which  have  been  framed  or  ;;nienrled  at  Neu- 
chatel being  fimply  remitted  to  them  by  the  folicitor-general,  and  publicly  read. 

The  people  of  Vallengin  alfemble  every  three  years  in  an  open  plaii>,  to  elect  their 
three  mafler-burghcrs^  who  are  rclpectively  chofeii  from  the  inhabitants  of  ilic  burgh  of 
Vallengin,  of  the  Val  de  Ruz,  and  of  the  mountains.  The  fundlun  of  thele  mailer- 
burghers  is  lo  watch  over  the  general  interefls  of  the  people  :  they  are  alfo  in  fome  cafes 
deputed  to  Neuchatel  by  the  people,  whenever  they  are  funiinoiied  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  date,  va     lation  to  any  affair  which  particularly  concerns  their  country. 

The  principality  o!  ■  >  uchatel  imd  ValLiijin  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  dif- 
trid§,  each  of  which  has  its  criminal  court  of  jullice.  1  he  great  circumlpeclion  ob- 
ferved  in  the  judicial  proceedings  may  fometimet;  favour  the  efcape  of  the  criminal ;  but 
the  few  indances  of  atrocious  crimes  prove  that  this  humane  caution  is  no  encourage- 
rncnt  to  tranlgredors,  and  is  a  drong  prefumpticn  oi  the  general  good  morals  which 
prevail  among  »he  people.  In  a  word,  perfonal  lil)erty  is  ahnod  as  • 
iecurely  protev  :d  by  the  laws  of  thi-:  'uninfry,  as 
conllitution. 
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When  ihe  criminal  is  arrefted,  he  is  immediately  brought  to  trial ;  after  which  the 
fentence  i;  "ead  to  him  in  prifon.  The  next  morning  he  again  appears  before  his  judges, 
affembled  i :  *he  open  air ;  the  former  proceedings  on  the  trial  are  read,  and  the  judges 
once  more  deliver  their  opinion.  In  capital  fentences,  the  governor  is  inftantly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circum fiances  of  the  crime,  and  if  he  docs  not  remit  or  foften  the 
punifliment,  the  fentence  is  immediately  excciitcd.  1  am  concerned  to  add,  that  torture 
(though  feldom  ufcd)  is  not  abfolutcly  aboliflied. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  reinurkabk;  conilitution,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  pei>pie  are  as  well,  and  perhaps  boiter,  ienured  ihauir  Una  democratical  cantons; 
for  althou;  h  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in  Gpr!v.,niv  is  fovereign,  his  power  is  exceedingly 
linr'ted.  iVmong  the  ftriking  circumftances  v.h.ch  cl.araft.'fii  'his  government,  mud 
be  nicntion.-d  the  very  liberal  er; 'lurago!,;  ni  givri'.  to  *'  ranj^en  ,ho  f'^ttle  in  the  coun- 
try. They  enjoy  eve  y  pofllble  privilege  of  trade  aud  comii5vr;e,  and  in  no  fta\e  are 
fewer  eflen.ial  dihindticnt;  made  h:\vef  :  'angers  and  natives.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved  to  you  tl  o  good  r;!"i'<'!ls  of  thh  .  nlarged  policy  on  the  population  of  Neuchatel 
and  Valiengin  ;  whereas  a  ;iarrower  and  more  coiitr;;£led  principle  in  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  Swifs  cantons,  has  occafioned,  aiid  conti'iut  to  c  cafion,  a  verymanifeft 
dccreafe  of  inhabitmts  *. 


LETi' ER  XLVITI. — Route  from  Pontarlier  to  ls:ucbate}. — Valley  ofTravers. — Anecdotes 
of  Rouffcau.—IJlc  of  St,  Peter  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne, 

Neuchatel,  08ober  1785. 

X  NO'.V  write  to  you  a  fecond  time  from  Neuchatel,  at  the  interval  of  nine  years  fmce 
the  date  jf  my  former  letters  ;  on  the  preceding  occafion  I  went  from  Granfon  to  Neu- 
chatel; to  day  I  came  from  Pontarlicr,  a  fmall  town  in  Burgundy. 

From  Pontarlier  I  afcended  gently  I'v  the  fide  of  the  Dou,  here  a  fmall  rivulet  bub- 
bling in  the  vale,  quitted  that  (tream  and  paffed  under  a  bold  :  ':^k,  on  which  Hands  the 
caftle  of  Joux  fornninga  pifturefque  lanolcape;  it  has  a  garrifon  of  invalids,  and  com- 
mands the  narrow  valley  leading  into  Bui  ;',iindy.  Near  it  the  road  is  divided  into  two 
branches ;  one  leads  directly  to  Joignc,  and  the  other  to  Neuchatel.  In  about  two 
hours  we  obfervcd  a  ftone,  which  fcparates  France  from  the  county  of  Neuchatel. 
Soon  afterwards  we  mounted  an  eminence,  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Travery,  and  defccnded  to  a  narrow  pafs,  which  is  guarded  by  a  chain  faftened  to  the 
rock,  bearing  the  date  of  1722.  Hi(lory,  however,  makes  mention  of  a  fimilar  chain 
ai  a  much  earlier  period,  particularly  in  1476,  when  Charles  the  Bold,  having  ineffec- 
tually atttinpted  to  force  tiie  pafs,  marched  with  his  army  to  Joigne,  and  belieged 
Granfon,  where  he  was  defeated. 

Having  dcfcciuled  to  St.  Sulpico,  I  vifitcd  the  fource  of  the  Reus,  whicn  uTues  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock  in  five  copious  Ipring;^,  that  form  a  large  body  of  water,  and  turn  feveral 
miih^.  I  was  accompiinied  to  this  piOurefque  fpot  by  an  i". habitant  of  Flcuricr,  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  Speaking  of  the  incrtalc  of  indudry  in  thefc  parts,  he  informed  me 
that  thirty  y*ars  ago  Flcuricr  contained  only  three  watch-makers,  whereas  at  prefent 
above  a  hundred  vcre  fettled  in  that  place.  He  added,  that  notwithftanding  the  con- 
Itant  influx  of  ^Irangors,  hands  were  Hill  wanting  for  il:e  numerous  trades  whrh  a- - 
carried  on  with  great  fucccfs  in  thefe  f  ts. 
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I  continued  along  the  high  road  leading  to  Neuchatel,  through  the  beautiful  and  ro. 
mantic  valley  of  Travers,  watered  by  the  Reus,  abounding  in  the  niuft  fertile  pufluros, 
bordered  by  hills  gently  rifing  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  beautifully  fprinkkd 
with  wood.  I  palTed  through  many  neat  villages,  particularly  Bouverefle,  Couvet,  Tra- 
vers, and  Noirague,  where  I  quitted  the  valley,  and  entered  the  narrow  pals  of  Clufette. 
From  hence  the  road  traverfcs  an  abrupt  and  woody  country  along  the  fides  of  preci- 
pices, the  Reus  rolling  beneath  in  a  deep  channel.  At  the  fmall  village  of  Brot,  a  pleaf- 
ing  view  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  and  the  adjaceijt  country  opened  gradually,  as  1  dc- 
fcended  and  joined  the  road  leading  from  Granfon  to  Neuchatel. 

I  did  not  quit  the  valley  of  Travers  without  paying  a  vifit  to  Moitier  Travers,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  refidence  of  Roufleau,  who  being  driven  firft  Irom  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  from  Yverdun  by  the  government  of  Bern,  found  a  refuge  from  civil  and 
theological  perfecution  in  this  fecluded  valley,  under  the  proteftion  erf  Lord  Keith,  go- 
vernor of  Neuchatel.  The  dwelling-houfe  of  this  fingular  man  is  a  fmall  wooden  build- 
ing at  the  further  extremity  of  the  village,  near  the  road  which  leads  to  Fleuricr,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Martinet,  mayor  of  the  valley,  a  fenfible  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  the  philofopher  of  Geneva. 

The  room  chiefly  occupied  by  Rouffeau  is  a  fmall  bed-chamber,  which,  out  of  refpeft 
to  his  memory,  is  left  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  he  lived  there.  In  a  corner  near  the 
window  is  a  kind  of  recefs  formed  by  two  book-cafes,  and  a  fimple  deal  plank  reaching 
from  one  book-cafe  to  the  other,  on  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  write.  Roufleau  ad- 
mitted company  into  this  room  ;  but  fullered  no  one  to  enter  the  recefs,  from  a  fufpicion 
that  they  would  overlook  his  papers.  He  ufed  alfo  to  frequent  a  fmall  open  gallery  in 
the  front  of  the  houfe,  enclofed  at  the  extremities  with  planks,  in  which  were  peep-holes 
for  the  purpofc  of  reconnoitring  thofe  perfons  who  came  to  vifit  him,  that  he  might  give 
his  orders  whether  they  fhould  be  admitted  or  refufed.     Here  he  walked  and  read. 

During  his  refidence  at  Moitier,  from  1762  to  1765,  by  frequently  fauntering  into  the 
fields  and  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  (tudy  of  botany, 
which  he  never  intermitted,  and  always  ftyled  his  peculiar  delight.  During  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  iflued  from  this  fechided  corner  his  l.ettrc  a  l' ArchevSqtie  de  Paris,  his 
Lettres  Ecritcs  de  la  Montognc,  and  fome  other  works ;  in  which  he  difplays  thofe  won- 
derf  ul  powers  of  invention  and  defcription,  that  fafcinating  yet  declamatory  eloquence, 
that  glow  and  animation  of  ftyle,  that  fondnefs  for  paradoxes,  that  reverence  for  the 
fcriptures,  and  yet  thofe  perverfe  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  thofe  liberal  yet  levelling 
principles  of  government,  that  keennefs  of  irony,  and  that  motley  mixture  of  fophiftry 
and  argument,  which  chequer  and  characlcrife  all  his  writings. 

RouH'cau,  on  his  arrival  at  Moitier,  appeared  in  a  common  drefs,  but  foon  afterwards 
aflumed  an  Armenian  habit;  either,  as  hi,  himielf  alleged,  becaufe  that  mode  of  clothing 
was  adapted  to  the  diforder  with  which  he  uas  alllicted  ;  or  from  that  alFeclation  of  fin- 
gularity  which  feems  to  have  marked  his  charaft^r  in  every  period  of  his  life.  Through 
Lord  Keith's  interceflion,  the  King  of  Pruffui  oiVered  Roulteau  a  pcnfion  of  lool.  per 
anmnii,  which  he  declined,  from  liis  averfion  to  the  lead  Ihadow  of  dependence;  pre- 
ferring to  copy  niufic  for  his  livelihood,  rather  than  accept  an  obligation  even  from  fo 
great  a  fovereign ;  and  he  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  could  daily  earn  a  guinea  by  that 
occupation. 

Roufleau  took  his  repafl  ufually  alone  ;  though  he  would  fometimes,  hut  very  rarely, 
accept  an  invitation  from  M.  Martinet  to  dinner  or  ("upper,  particularly  when  Lord  Keith 
patted  a  week  at  Moitier  Travers  for  the  jiufpofe  of  vifuinvi;  him.  On  thefe  occafions 
he  was  remarkably  a<^recable  and  lively  ;  being  naturally  of  a  fecial  difpofitlon,  he  con- 
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verfeJ  with  great  fpirit  and  animation,  and  yet  with  as  much  corre£lncfs  as  if  didlalmg 
for  the  prefs. 

Roufleau  feems  to  have  truflcd  entirely  to  his  own  jui\o;ment ;  being  fo  impatient  of 
contradiction,  that  he  would  never  liften  to  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and  feldoni 
alked  advice  with  an  intention  of  adopting  it.  Having  (iniflied  his  celebrated  Letter  to 
the  Archbifliop  of  Paris,  he  read  it  to  M.  Martinet,  and  demanded  his  advice  relative  to 
the  publication.  The  mayor,  though  llriick  with  the  fire  and  fpirit  of  tlic  raillery,  yet 
could  not  avoid  reprefenting  to  him  that  his  letter,  however  forcibly  written,  would 
never  make  a  convert  of  the  archbifliop  ;  that  he  would  only  be  entangled  in  endlcfs 
controverfies,  and  draw  upon  hinifelf  much  obloquy  and  ill-will :  "  Your  advice,"  re- 
turned RoulTeau  calmly,  "  is  a  little  too  latt ;  it  is  already  publiflicd  :'*  and  immedi- 
ately prefented  to  him  a  printed  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  jufl,  read  to  hiu\  in 
nianufcript. 

He  derived  from  nature  an  extreme  fenfibility  which  bordered  upon  weakncfs ;  he 
feems  to  have  wanted  one  proof  of  a  great  mind,  that  of  receiving  an  obligation,  and  to 
have  poflfc'fled  fuch  pride  and  forenefs  of  temper  as  rendered  it  impolfible  to  ferve  him ; 
ior  he  frequently  conllrued  a  benefit  into  an  injury.  His  extieme  fenfibility  was  irri- 
tated and  augmented  by  a  troublefome  and  painful  diforder,  which  preyed  upon  his 
conftitution,  and  at  times  rendered  him  unfit  for  fooiety.  To  this  complaint,  in  con- 
junftion  with  thai  mercilefs  perfecution  which  he  repeatedly  endured,  ftiould  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  mcalure  the  reclufenefs  of  his  life,  and  that  fufpicious  miftruft  which 
occafionally  bordcicd  upon  madnefs. 

Roufloau  had  now  continued  three  years  at  IVIoitier,  greatly  delighted  with  his  fitua- 
tion,  when  an  unoxpcded  event  induced  him  to  quit  a  retreat,  in  which  he  wiflied  to 
pafb  the  remainder  of  his  days.  This  event  has  been  varioufly  related.  According  to 
fome  authors,  the  populace,  incited  by  the  minifler  of  the  parifli,  in  confequence  of  the 
fcepticifm  dilplayed  in  his  Lc'tres  Ecritcs  de  la  Montagne^  aflembled  in  crouds,  broke 
the  windows  of  his  houfe,  forced  open  the  door,  and  entering  his  bed-chamber,  treated 
him  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  efcaped  with  diiliculty,  and,  not  to  become  a  martyr  to 
his  opinions,  quitted  tho  country.  According  to  others,  neither  the  minifler  nor  the 
natives  were  cxafperated  againd  him  ;  but  his  houfekeeper,  the  fame  perfon  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  difgulted  with  the  inhabitants,  broke  the  windows,  and  perfuading 
her  mader  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  aflaflinated,  induced  him  to  quit  Moitier  the 
next  morning :  as  a  proof  of  this  aifertion,  they  affirm  that  one  of  the  Hones  found  in 
the  apartment  was  too  large  to  have  pafleJ  chrough  the  broken  panes  of  glafs. 

The  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  his  pride  and  fufpicious  temper  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  in  his  Lcttrcs  Ecritcs 
de  la  Moufngnc  railed  a  party  againit  him  ;  fome  of  the  people  occafionally  infulted 
him  ;  the  minifler  of  tlir  parifli  fiiinmoncd  him  before  the  confiflory  ;  he  declined  ap- 
pearing ;  the  council  of  ihite  of  Ncuchatcl  propofed  condemning  the  above-mentioned 
publication,  and  even  applied  to  the  King  of  Prullia  for  that  purpofe.  Frederic,  iuaii 
anfwer  which  does  honour  to  hi?  head  and  his  heart,  w  hile  h..  permitted  them  to  ufe  any 
precautions  which  might  tend  to  prevent  tlie  diliulion  of  fceptical  opinions,  yet  wifely 
forbade  all  perfecution,  and  cnU.red  to  Roulfeau  a  fecure  retreat  at  Moitier  under  his 
immediate  protection.  Before  this  aniwcr  was  returned,  fome  of  the  populace,  intoxi- 
cated with  liquor,  threw  Itones  agalnfl  Rouffeau's  windows  with  fuch  violence  as  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  kitchen,  and  to  tear  olV  the  plainer  from  the  walls  ;  but  none  of  thele 
ftones  did,  or  could  enter  his  bed-cliambcr,  as  that  apartment  was  fituated  on  the  her 
iide  of  the  houle.     This  violence,  how  ;vcr,  exaggerated  by  the  real  or  pretend^''  .      rs 
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of  his  houfekeeper,  was  fufficicnt  to  alarm  Rouffeau  :  on  the  next  morning  he  retired 
from  Moitier,  and  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  fometinies  called  the  ifland  of  La  Motte,  and  fometimes  Rouf- 
feau's  ifland,  lies  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Biennc.  To  this  delight- 
ful fpot  I  made  an  agreeable  excurfion  on  the  4th  of  Odober  1786,  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  M.  de  Meuron,  of  Neuchatel,  and  three  Englifli  gentlemen.  We  quitted  Neu- 
chatel  in  the  morning ;  pafled  through  St.  Blaife  and  the  diltrid  of  Landeron,  and 
embarked  at  Neuville,  a  fmall  town,  which,  like  Bienne,  acknowledges  the  Bifliop  of 
Bafle  for  its  liege  lord,  but  pofl*eflrcs  fuch  rights  and  immunities  as  render  it  an  indepen- 
dent republic  ;  it  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  The  fine  weather,  and 
the  clearnefs  of  the  air,  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the  mild  beauties  of  the  view  as  we  failed 
to  the  ifland.  To  the  fouth-weft  we  difccrned  Neuville  and  its  ancient  caftle,  and  to 
the  fouth-eafl:  admired  the  Julimont,  an  infulated  hill  adorned  with  woods  of  oak,  the 
fummit  of  which  is  frequently  vifited  by  travellers  for  the  beauty  of  the  profpedl ;  and 
its  name  has  been  derived  by  fanciful  antiquaries  from  Julius  Ccefar.  At  the  extremity 
of  a  rocky  and  woody  promontory,  which  ftretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Julimont  into 
the  lake,  flands  the  caflle  of  Cerlier,  and  beyond,  at  fome  diftance,  the  fertile  plains  wa- 
tered by  the  Thiele. 

We  landed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  Peter's  ifland,  and  walked  through  an  agreeable 
meadow  flvirted  with  vineyards  to  a  large  farm-houie,  which  was  formerly  a  convent  *, 
and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  fl:eward  of  the  general  hofpitul  at  Bern,  to  which  the  ifland 
belongs. 

The  ifland  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  richly  wooded  with  various  flirubs 
and  trees,  particularly  with  large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifli  chcfnuts.  Its  furface  is 
gently  undulating  ;  the  fouthern  fliore,  covered  with  herbage,  forms  a  gradual  flope  to 
the  lake  ;  the  remaining  borders  are  ftecp  and  rocky  :  in  a  few  places  their  fummits 
are  thinly  fringed  with  flirubs  ;  in  others,  their  perpendicular  fides  are  clothed  to  the 
water's  edge  with  hanging  woe  '  .  The  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland  arc 
beautiful  and  diverfificd  ;  that  to  I'^e  north  is  the  mofl:  extenfive  and  pleafing.  It  com- 
mands the  lake  of  Bienne,  which  is  o  :  /al  form  ;  its  cultivated  borders  fpotted  with 
villages  and  cadlcs,  v  ith  the  towns  o:  's  jhu  and  Bienne  (landing  on  the  farther  extre- 
mity. Agreeable  walks  are  carried  through  the  woods,  and  terminate  at  a  circular  pa- 
vilion placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  During  vintage  particularly,  and  on  Sunday, 
whLh  is  the  ufual  day  of  feftivity,  the  ifland  is  filled  with  parties  who  tai.  "^frefliments 
at  the  farin-houfe,  flray  about  the  woods,  or  dance  in  the  circular  building,  J  animate 
thcfe  romai  'ic  out  folitary  fcenes. 

Roulfeau  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  farm-houfe,  the  only  dwelling  in  the  ifland* 
He  lived  with  the  I'e.vard  and  his  family,  who  are  the  prefent  inhabitants.  The  woman 
informed  me,  that  he  paid  for  his  board  and  lodgmg  forty  fliillings  a  month ;  that  he 
ufually  rofe  at  fix,  dined  with  the  family  at  twelve,  and  after  a  flight  i'uppcr  retired  to  red 
at  nine.  She  added,  he  wd.  ■  .;'oly  cheerful  and  agreeable;  converfed  with  the 
family  with  the  greateft  eafe  kuui  complacency,  and  conformed  to  their  hours  and 
manner  of  living  ;  he  amufed  hiinfelf  entirely  in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and 
foarching  for  plants,  which  ho  ufcJ  to  explain  to  them  with  Angular  fatisfatUon. 
Roufl'eau  mentions  his  i-eiitlrnce  in  this  delightful  illand  with  tl)e  highell  terms  gf 
japture,  and  with  his  ufual  proncncfs  to  exaggeration. 
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*•  I  was  permitlcil  to  remain  only  two  nianth«  in  this  ik'Ughrfiil  iflanil ;  but  I  could 
hive  palTL'd  there  two  vciirs,  two  cjntiirics,  ;>11  <'t(  rr.iiy,  wiiliout  lulferin^'  a  nioiiictit's 
fiwi!,  althouy.h  mv  whole  focicty  confilled  of  the  Itcwar.l  and  family,  good  bi:i  plain 
pocple.  I  eiie^in  thofe  two  months  the  njofl  happy  poriod  of  my  life;  and  fo  happy, 
that  I  could  l.ave  pallid  my  whole  exillencc  without  even  a  momentary  wilh  for  an- 
oxhvT  fituation  *." 

!^'  p.i^'.n'ne  u\  what  this  extreme  happinofs  confifli'd,  he  himfelf  informs  us,  that 
y.u;  p.i:  :\'  i  occnpatii.  n  was  in  d,:n^  nothing.  He  did  not  even  unpack  his  hooks,  and 
cou't'  Pv-arLily  prevail  on  himfelf  to  read,  much  his  to  aiifwer  any  Ltter.  ^  IIj  ainiled 
the  lleward  and  his  fcrvants  at  work  in  the  viui  yards  and  fields ;  faimtered  about  the 
woods,  and  attached  himfcif  entirely  to  botany.  He  propofed  to  w/ite  n  Flora  Pciriiifu- 
Lrri:,  or  a  vlefcription  cf  the  plants  in  the  iiland  ;  addin;j;  on  this  head,  that  as  a  German 
had  puhlilhcd  a  book  on  the  kernel  of  a  lemon,  in  the  fame  manner  he  would  conipofe 
a  treatife  on  each  fpcc'.'  ''  "rafs,  mofs.  and  liclien,  and  would  not  lea/e  the  molt  mi- 
mite  particle  i  t  vtget-.tion  •  nde.^.  ibed.  He  made  occafional  excurfions  on  the  i  ikc, 
fomctimes  ccallinp  the  fliady  banks  of  the  ifland,  at  other  times  fufljrin;^  the  bark  to 
floai  without  iiirediun  :  then,  to  ufe  Ins  own  expieilions,  "  he  would  lie  down  in  the 
boat,  look  up  to  the  heavens,  and  coti'inue  in  that  pollure  tor  feveral  hours,  enjoying 
a  thoulatui  unconne<?^iHi  and  coiduled,  but  delicious  reveries."  He  frequently  roved 
to  a  fmall  fandy  iiland,  which  he  defcribes  as  a  molt  beautiful  fpot.  It  was  one  of  his 
great  amulements  to  Hock  it  with  rabbits  ;  and  as  he  was  conveying,  with  great  pomp, 
the  Reward's  family  to  be  prefent  at  the  foundation  of  this  little  colony,  he  defcribes 
himfelf  as  equally  elated  with  the  piht  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

From  theft  fimple  avocations  and  every  day  occurrences,  which  Roufll-au  relates  with 
that  enthufiafm  and  thofe  fentiments  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  draws  the  follbwinK  re- 
flexions ;  "  I  have  remarked,  durinn  the  viciflitudes  of  a  long  life,  that  the  mole  de- 
lightful enjoyments  and  moft  rapturous  pleafui-es  are  not,  upon  recolledion,  fluife  with 
which  1  am  mod  aPecled.  Such  fleeting  w.^n.  .-nts  of  pafli  n  .u...  delirium,  howevei  ^ 
rapturous,  are,  from  their  very  nature,  but  thinly  fcattered  in  the  p  'i  of  life.  Th  7  arc 
too  rare  and  rapid  to  conllitute  a  fixed  (late ;  and  the  happinefs  wi.  1  my  heart  regrets 
is  nci  compofed  of  fugitive  inflanis,  but  confills  in  a  fimple  and  permanent  Hate,  without 
rapture,  the  duration  of  which  increaies  the  charm,  till  it  finds  fuprein    ''■licity." 

Thi :  Itate  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  podelling  during  his  fhort  continuance  in  tlieillanJ 
of  Bienne;  a  longer  refidence  would  probably  have  diflblved  the  eharni,  whi  h  was 
raifed  by  his  ov\n  fanguine  imagination.  That  rellleflhefs  of  temper,  which  is  u  ually 
the  attend  uit  of  grea.  genius,  and  was  his  infeparable  companion,  wou.d  have  piubably 
1  turned,  and  cmb  '  red  the  delightful  calm  defcribed  with  fuch  rapture  ami  ecftafy. 
But  he  had  not  time  to  becouie  dilgulled  with  his  fituation  ;  for  the  fame  intolerant 
fpirit  whith  haii  hitherto  purfiicd  him,  followed  him  even  to  this  ftquellered  ifland: 
h('  had  fcarocly  pafl^d  two  months  before  1."  received  an  order  from  the  government 
of  Bern  to  depart  from  their  territories.  R~aiTcau  was  fo  fhotkcd  at  this  unexpeded 
command,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  imprifoncd  for  life,  only  rcquefling  the  ufc  of  a  few 
books,  and  occafion"'  y-M million  to  walk  in  tlij  open  air.  Soon  after  this  extraordinary 
requcll,  which  lews  the  extreme  agitation  of  his  mind,  he  reluctantly  quitted  the  ifland. 
It  does  not  fii.  ithin  the  coinpaf?  of  a  letter  to  dwell  upon  this  fingular  man  through 
^hc  fubfequen.  t.cnts  his  lite,  or  even  accompany  him  to  England,  where,  notwith- 
Uandmg  the  ixioft  di(lii.^,uif!icd  reception,  the  Lma  pervcrfenefs  of  difpofition,  ajid  the 


♦  See  Promcnadt  V. 
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fHinc  excc/llvc  delicacy  rendered  him  no  lefs  unhappy,  than  when  he  was  under  the 
J  leflure  of  real  calamities,  and  cxpolid  to  reiterated  pcrfecutions. 

I  am,  kc. 


LETTER  XLIX. — E/ivirom  <f  MonU.— Mount  Vuilly. 

IN  our  way  to  Morat  and  Avcnrhe  wc  crollLd  the  river  Tliielo,  which  iflucsfrom  the 
lake  o{  Ntiicliaifl,  dii'cliargcs  iilclf  into  that  of  Bienne,  and  Icpaiatos  the  principality  ol' 
Neuchatel  from  the  canton  cf  liern. 

Morat  is  a  K-\illi;i|;e  bclon^inn  to  Bern  and  Friburpji  :  the  reformation  was  introduced 
in  1530,  bv  the  iiKijoriiy  of  voices,  in  pr;.Hiic',' of  diputics  from  Bern  and  Eriburgh. 
The  free  Ipirit  of  the  Swifs  govcrnmtiits  is  in  no  inflance  more  remarkably  apparent, 
than  by  th'.  mode  which  they  oblerveJ  In  embracing  or  rejecting  the  reformation:  in 
nianv  other  towns  befide  Morat,  the  (juellion  was  put  10  the  vole,  and  the  minority  ge- 
nerally fiihmitteJ,  with  perfect  acquielcence  to  the  deciiion  of  the  greater  number. 

Morat  Hands  pleafantly  upon  the  edge  of  a  fmall  lake,  about  fix  miles  long,  and  two 
l)road  ;  in  themidftof  a  well  cultivated  country.  The  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  feparated  only  by  a  ridge  of  hills  ;  the  former  is  the  moft 
elevated  ;  for  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  means  of  the  ri\  'r  Broye,  iuto  the  lake  of  Neucha- 
tel, According  to  Le  I,uc,  it  is  fifteen  French  feet  above  the  level  of  that  of  Neuchatel. 
Both  thefe  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  Bienne,  formerly  extended  much  farther  than 
their  prefent  limits  ;  and,  from  the  polition  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  been  once 
united. 

Mr,  Pennant  informs  me,  that  "  the  vaft  fidi  called  the  /Hums  glnmiSt  or  the/iiluf/}, 
which  frequents  the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel,  has  not  been  caught  here  in 
the  memory  of  man.  It  is  well  defcribed,  and  finely  engraven,  in  Dr.  Bloch's  Hiftory 
of  Fiflies,  vol.  i.  194.  tab.  34.  In  the  time  of  Gefner  two  were  taken,  one  of  which 
was  eight  feet  long  ;  but  fouie  have  been  fo  large  as  to  weigh  fix  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  an  eel-fhaped  fiih,  very  fmootb,  j-ound,  and  thick,  with  a  great  head.  The  mouth  is 
furniflied  with  four  fhort  and  two  long  whifkers.  It  is  very  inaclivc  and  flow  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  loves  the  deep  and  muddy  parts  of  the  lakes*  They  are  found  in  many  of  the 
great  frefli  waters  of  Europe,  and  abundantly  in  the  Volga." 

On  my  fubfequent  expeditions  into  thefe  parts,  I  examined  with  greater  attention  the 
environs  of  Morat,  during  leveral  days,  which  I  pafTed  mofl  agreeably  at  Coujouvax,  a 
feat  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Diefbach,  and  at  Grens  with  M.  de  Garville,  a  French 
gentleman,  who,  attached  to  the  beauties  of  this  delightful  country,  has  built  a  villain  a 
pleafiiig  fituation  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Morat,  where  he  comes  every  year  from 
Paris  to  pafs  the  fummer.  By  thefs  families  I  was  received  witiiout  any  other  introduc- 
tion than  as  being  the  nithor  of  the  Letters  on  Switzerland,  and  with  that  franknefsanJ 
cordiality  fo  flattering  to  :?.  (Iranger.  1  found  the  environs  of  Morat,  though  not  fo 
wild  and  romantic  as  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  yet  extremely  defirable  for  a 
coiiilant  relldctice. 

I  made  feveral  excurfions  acrofs  the  lake  to  an  infulated  ridge  between  the  lakes  of 
Neuchatel  and  Morat,  and  enjoyed  many  delightful  points  of  view.  Of  ihtfe  various 
prclpi'C^s  the  moll  remarkable  is  from  the  fummit  of  RIount  Vuilly,  where  I  feated  my- 
ftlf  on  the  edge  of  an  abrupt  precipice.  I  looked  down  upon  the  lakes  of  Bienne, 
Morat,  and  Neuchatel ;  ohl  rved  the  Broye  entering  the  lake  of  Morat,  iffuing  from 
thence,  and  winding  through  a  marfhy  plain  into  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  j  the  Thiele 
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rtowiriK  from  the  lake  of  Ncuchatcl,  and  liall'^">g  to  fall  into  ilie  lake  of  Bicnnc}  the 
fiTtilo  aiiJ  variegated  countries  encircling  tho;  iili;.>  of  v\  ;or,  and  iho  grounds  rifinj; 
ill  regular  gradations  from  plains  to  alps.  Hat  what  renders  this  charming  fpot  more 
particularly  (Iriking  is,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  centra!  point  from  which  the  eye  can 
at  once  comprehend  tho  vail  amphitheatre  formed  on  one  lidc  by  the  Jura,  llretching 
from  the  eiwirons  of  Ocneva  as  far  as  Bade,  and  on  the  other  by  that  Ihipendous  chain 
of  fnowy  alps,  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  confines  of  Gormany,  and 
is  loft  at  each  extremity  in  the  immenfo  horizon. 

Impreil'cd  with  this  fublime  view,  I  caft  my  eyes  downwards  over  that  dead  and  cx- 
tenfive  morafs  through  which  the  Broye  ferpentincs  ;  and  exclaimed  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  which  knows  how  to  animate  the  dullcft  objcds  : 

^lillom  let  luls  tl  hs  minti'^nes 
Je  I'tit  cauler  h  liroye  *  •)  tr.ivert  ta  roftaux. 
Son  othi'e  piirlagee  en  difflrent  c.iiiitux 
S'egare  avec  phiifir  iliint  (It  verles  ((/wiA/jnw, 
i-t forme  iLins  In pfrt'me  un  lillyr'mllie  it'eaux. 
Jilviere  Iriinquilie  el  iherU 
Slue  j'ti'ime  a  juivre  les  ililoun  ! 
Tnn  eaujilcmieufe  en  fun  piiifalk  court, 
J're.enle  a  man  efprit  rimitge  Je  la  vie  ; 
iuUt  femble  immolile,  et  I'ecjule  toujoun. 


LETTER  L. — Battle  of  Morat.—Wnr  bcttvcen  the  Siuifs  and  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 

Burgundy. — Its  foufcjucnc's, 

MORAT  is  celebrated  for  the  obltinate  fiege  fnftained  againft  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Morat,  fought  on  the  22d  of 
June  1476.  In  this  famous  engagement  the  Duke  was  routed,  and  his  whole  army 
almoft  deftroyed,  by  the  confederate  troops  of  Switzerland.  Not  far  from  the  town, 
and  adjoining  to  the  high  road,  a  monument  of  this  victory  ftill  remains  :  it  is  a  fquare 
building,  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  Burgundian  foldiers  who  were  flain  at  the  fiege 
and  in  the  battle  t«     To  judge  from  the  quantity  of  thefe  bones,  the  number  of  the 

•  From  a  pofiti  entitled  "  I. a  I'ue  /I'/fnrl."  I  have  follownl  tlie  example  of  M.  Sinner,  in  his  Voy. 
Hilt,  ct  Pol.  de  la  Suifle,  who  fubltitutcs  the  Droye  fui  the  Thiclc,  to  whicli  the  linca  in  the  original  are 
applied. 

f  In  February  1798  the  Bernefe  troops,  under  the  commaiul  oi  General  d'F.riacli,  afTcmbled  in  the  field 
around  this  oiTuary.  to  delind  their  country  againd  the  iiivariim  ol'  the  French.  Otneral  Briine  ittom- 
mended  d'Erlach  to  fill  render  Morat.  "  My  aiieellors,"  rcplicl  d'Kilach,  "  never  fiirrendered  j  were  I 
bafc  enough  to  entertain  fiich  a  thought,  this  inomiment  ot  '.litir  valour,"  pointing  to  the  ofi'uary,  "  would 
deter  me."  Happy  might  it  have  been  for  Switzerland,  had  the  government  of  Bern  been  actuated  with 
the  f.ime  fpirii  as  their  gcntral. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  French  troops  demolilhcd  this  oiTu.nry,  and  the  Directory  thought  the  demolition 
vf  fuflicient  importance  to  be  communicated  to  the  Council  of  live  Hundied : 

•'  On  the  fame  day  in  the  evening,  the  Bernefe  evacuated  Morat,  a  town  famous  for  the  battle  gained 
over  the  Burgundians  in  1476,  and  For  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  vanquifiied  were  jirefcrvcd.  A 
trophy  fo  iiifiilting  to  the  French  nation  could  not  fail  to  be  (kllroycd  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it 
was  dedroyed  by  the  battalions  of  the  Cote  d'or,  on  the  very  day  which  was  the  ainiivcrfary  of  the  battle  of 
Morat.      A  tree  of  liberty  was  immediately  planted  in  the  pUicc  of  tliis  monumenl,  which  the  oligarchies 

fointed  out  beforehand,  as  dellined  to  become  a  kcond  time  the  tomb  ol  the  French."     Meifage  from  tlii 
!<ecutivc  Directory  to  tlie  Council  offFive  Hundred,  March  13     But  this  coincidence  of  citcumllanccs  was 
fubiicatid  for  ihc  event,  as  the  battle  of  Morat  was  not  on  the  vl  of  March,  but  on  the  32dof  June. 

According  alfo  to  the  Fiench  accounts,  the  colours  taken  fiom  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  battles 
of  Morat  and  Vancy,  were  found  iu  tlie  arlcnal  of  Soliuri.-,  and  lent  to  Faris.  Moniteur,  iCili  Germinal 
(5//4  /tfrd.) 
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flauphtereJ  muft  have  been  confiderable.  Amonj;^  feveral  '"fcriptions  in  the  Latin  and 
German  languages  relative  to  that  memorable  vidlory,  I  M-anKribcd  one  on  account  of 
its  concil'cncl's : 

Deo  Opt :  Max  :  .     /, 

Curoli  [nchti  ct  Forti/Jtmi 

Burgundia:  Dticis  Excrcitiis 

Murtitum  ohfidens  ah  llclvctiis 

Cafiis  hoc  fill  Mciiumentim  rdi'^/uit, 

Ann:    1476. 

This  war,  which  Charles  the  Bold  carried  on  againft  the  Swifs  with  a  temerity  peculiar 
to  himfcU,  torms  a  remarkable  xra  in  the  hiflory  of  this  country,  and  was  attended  with 
fome  extraordinary  circumftances.  From  the  time  of  (he  fainous  revolution  in  1306, 
which  gave  rifvi  to  the  llolvctic  confederacy,  to  the  end  of  the  following  century,  the 
Swifs  republics  deprived  the  Houfe  of  Aullria  of  all  its  territories  fituatcd  in  Switzerland, 
and  continued  in  polTcflion  notwithftandinsj  the  various  attempts  of  the  different  Dukes 
to  recover  , their  lull  domains.  But  of  all  the  Princes  of  that  Houfe,  Sigifmond  the 
Simple,  Archduke  of  Auflria,  of  the  branch  of  Tyrol,  was  more  particularly  engaged 
in  hoflilities  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  their  allies ;  for  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
Suabia  and  Alface  bordering  upon  Switzerland,  induced  him  to  enter  more  frequently 
into  thefe  difputcs,  than  the  other  branch,  which  Vvas  in  poffeflion  of  the  Imperial 
throne. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  hoftilities,  Sigifmond  was  compelled  to  cede  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  territories  to  the  Swifs  republics  ;  particularly  the  rich  country  of  Thurgau 
to  the  feven  cantons,  which  at  that  period  compofed  the  Helvetic  league  *.  Inflamed 
by  thefe  repeated  lofl'es,  and  the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace  he  was  conftrained  ta 
accept  in  1468,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  fome  of  the  neighbouring  powers  in  a  con- 
federacy againft  the  Swifs  cantons.  Having  firft  incffeilually  applied  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  King  of  France,  he  at  length  addrcffed  himfelf  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy. 

Charles  having  fucceeded  to  the  pofTeflion  of  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Artois, 
and  Flanders,  together  with  the  greater  parte*"  '  United  Provinces,  poffeffed  as  ample 
revenues,  and  as  extenfive  territories  as  the  iu^~  nt  fovereign  of  his  time.    Magni- 

ticent,  impetuous,  and  enterprifing,  he  nef'l\T(:il  i  •'  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  his 
power,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  the  projed?  pI  V  ■  vpiW'  .  ambition.  He  formed  the  plan 
of  creding  Burgundy  into  a  monarchy,  an:  an'.  u'y  ;n  ';ination  appropriated  to  him- 
felf Lorraine  and  part  of  Switzerland,  vsliii  '1  1;  •  r  .!  to  annex  by  conqefl  to  his 
hereditary  dominions. 

A  Prince  of  fuch  a  character  being  nacui  ilv  :.  I  .ofed  to  undertake  any  war  that 
might  advance  his  atnbitious  fchemes,  received  wiih  eagernefs  the  propofitions  of  Sigif- 
mond, Hattered  that  credulousPrince  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Mary,  heirefs  of  his  extenfive  dominions,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  by  the  loan  of  eighty 
thoufand  tlorins,  to  furrcnder,  Suudgau,  Alface,  Brifgau,  and  the  four  foreft-towns  ; 
promifing  to  reitore  them  upon  the  repayment  of  that  fum.  By  this  alliance  Sigifmond 
acquired  a  fum  of  money  to  allifl  him  in  his  preparations  againll  the  Swiis,  protedled, 
as  he  thought,  his  hereditary  dominions  from  their  enterprifes,  and  lecured  a  powerful 
ally  againft  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  family.  The  reverfe,  however,  happened ;  for, 
by  a  llrange  fatality,  this  league,  which  was  intended  to  cement  the  union  of  the  two 
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Princes,  fenred  only  to  divide  them  ;  and  occafioncd  the  firft  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  Swifs  cantons  and  a  Prince  of  the  Houle  of  Auftria. 

Charles,  upon  the  conciiifion  of  this  treaty,  informed  the  cantons,  that  he  had  taken 
Sigifniond  under  his  proteftion,  and  would  defend  him  to  the  utmoll  of  his  power. 
Meanwhile,  the  baiiifs,  whom  he  pl.-\cedover  his  nowiy-ucquiroi  '..rritories  in  Alface, 
oppreirod  the  people,  bid  cnibari^ocs  upon  the  conunerce  of  Mulijaufen,  and  withheld 
the  rents  of  the  ellates  bclonj^inj;  to  the  Swifs  in  Sundgau  and  Alface. 

Thefo  grievances  being  laid  before  Charles  in  an  cinbally  which  Bern  difpatclied  to 
his  court,  in  the  name  of  the  confederate  cantons,  thcUuke  received  it  with  haiij^l)tinefs; 
and,  after  compelling  the  deputies  to  kneel  while  they  delivered  their  reinonilrance,  dif- 
luilTcd  them  without  an  aiifwer.  This  difdainful  treatment  was  ill  brooked  by  a  free 
people,  unaccuflomed  to  crouch  before  the  infolence  of  power  ;  an.l  their  jull;  indigna- 
tion was  (till  more  inflamed  by  the  artful  policy  of  Louis  the  I'devi  nth,  who,  jo?  ;  is  of 
the  Dukg  of  Burgundy's  power,  entered  into  a  di.fenfive  alliance  with  the  Swifs  i  :pub" 
lies,  in  order  to  counterail  his  deri;j;ns. 

But  Louis  flill  further  (tronj^thened  the  Swifs,  by  eflei5ting  a  reconciliation  between 
them  and  Sigifmond,  who  hail  no  fooner  furrendered  to  Charli';^,  Sundgau,  Alface,  and 
the  other  c'ominions,  than  he  became  fenfible  of  his  error  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
not  only  opprclTid  his  new  fubjeds,  but  feemed  deterni'ried,  even  Ihoiild  the  eightr 
thoufand  florins  be  repaitl,  to  keep  poflcdiDii  of  thefe  conditional  territories,  and  .lid  not 
appear  inclined  to  fulfil  the  promife  of  beltowing  his  daughter  upon  the  Archduke. 
Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  Sigifmond  accepted  the  mediation  of  Louis,  threw  him- 
fclf  under  the  protection  of  the  Swifs,  and  concluded  the  famous  treaty  which  was  con- 
firmed at  Lucern  in  1474,  called  the  /.hrcJifiiry  union  ;  an  appellation  appropriated  to 
the  treaties  between  the  Swiis  and  the  Iloufe  of  Aullria.  Sigiltnond  renounced  all 
right  to  the  provinces  wiiich  the  Swifs  had  conquered  from  the  Iloufe  of  Auftria ;  the 
two  contrading  parties',  formed  a  defenfive  alliance,  and  engaged  to  guarantee  each 
other's  territories.  'Ihus  the  Swifs,  after  depriving  Sigifmond  of  all  his  poUellions  in 
their  country,  engaged  to  fupport  his  title  to  thofe  very  provinces,  which  he  had  mort- 
gaged in  order  to  ifrengilien  his  arms  againll  them,  and  Sigihnond  accepted  a  guarantee 
from  the  mofl  inveterate  enemies  of  his  family. 

This  treaty,  which  entirely  changed  the  policy  of  the  Swifs  republics,  was  folely  ef- 
fected by  the  artiul  intrigues  of  Louis  the  F.Ievcnth  :  the  jealoufy  of  that  defigning  mo- 
narch turned  into  anntlior  channel  the  vad  preparation:,  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
preparations  which  miglit  have  been  attended  with  more  fuccefs  had  they  been  directed 
againfl  France. 

Charles,  too  late  perceiving  the  inkprudcnccof  his  conduft  towards  the  Swifs  re- 
publics, in  vain  exerted  all  his  eflforts  to  engage  thum  in  a  neutrality.  They  rejecled 
his  propofals  ui;h  hrmne:'?,  prepared  with  their  ufual  vigour  for  a  wir,  wliich  now  ;i;)- 
pe.ired  iiuvital)le,  and  even  advanced  the  eighty  thoufand  florins  to  Sigifmond,  who  de- 
manded the  rrdiiutiun  of  his  lands,  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  evadjd  under  various 
pretexts.  The  Duke  having  conclud  d  a  lep.irate  pc.ce  with  Louis,  turned  his  whole 
force  againfl  the  Swifs,  entered  their  country  with  .in  army  of  tixty  thoufand  men,  and, 
laying  fiege  to  Granfnn,  carried  it  by  atlault.  But  lii.s  fuLCcfs  ended  ih^-re:  for  at  the 
fubfequent  battles  of  Granlon  and  Moraf,  h..-  was  totally  defeated,  and  his  att-nnpis  upon 
Swiiztrland  entirely  fruitrated  *.     Neverdiclefs,  his  relUcls  and  ambitious  fpirit  Hill 

unfubdued, 

•  Chatlts  entered  Swltzcrlatid  confident  of  f^ubliiing  that  country.     Tlic  ifTn't  which  tin's  iinexpefled 
aad  humiliating  difappuintmeiit  had  upun  his  <:  ir  '»  and  conilituuuii^  in  related  by  l'hiii|i  dc  Cuinine»i  aiiU 
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unfiibttuccl,  impelled  him  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  But  that  Prince,  having 
cnpagod  a  body  of  eight  thoul'and  SwiiV,  obrained  a  complete  vidory  near  Nancy ; 
C'li;',;-los  ^vas  flaiii  in  tho  rngafu'ment  *,  and  hiy  death  terminated  this  bloody  war;  in 
which  the  Swifs  gave  difliiij^uiihing  proofs  of  invincible  valour,  and  fpread  the  fame  of 
their  military  virtius  throuidiout  all  Europe,  but  obtained  no  folid  advantage f.  In 
faft,  the  princip.d  and  olmoii;  Ible  benefit  accrued  to  Louis  the  Eleventh  ;  as,  by  the 
death  of  Charlet;,  he  was  luH  only  reloafcd  frtjm  a  dangerous  and  enterprifmg  rival,  but 
alfo  annexed  the  rich  provinces  of  13urguiidy  and  Artois  to  the  crown  of  France. 

But  althouf;h  the  immcciiate  advauta^^es  which  the  Swifs  derived  from  the  death  of 
Charles  were  unimportant ;  yet  the  confeqviences  operated  confulerably  on  their  future 
politics  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  only  furviving  child  and  heirefs  of  Charles,  married 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  eldell  fon  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Third,  and  afterwards 
Emperor  himfeli.  By  this  marriage  the  Houl'e  of  Auftria  acquired  pofleflion  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  having  frequent  dilJ3utes  with  France,  the  alliance  of  the  Swifs  was 
Ihenuouliy  courted  by  both  parties.  Thus  this  country,  being  fccured  from  all  inva- 
fions,  acceded,  as  occafuMi  ofiered,  to  the  two  rival  powers,  and  aflilled  each  party  as 
the  intrigues,  or  rather  as  the  lublldies  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed. 

Thefe  intrigues  gave  rife  to  different  alliances,  contrafted  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
the  Kings  of  France,  the  Eepe,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Milan.  Not  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  their  liiAory,  I  Ihall  only  ©bferve  in  general,  that  hitherto  the  Swifs  aded 
with  gi  eat  difintcreflednels  in  all  their  treaties,  and  never  took  the  field  but  with  a  view 
to  fecure  their  liberties,  or  to  drive  their  enemies  from  Switzerland.  But  about  the 
period  of  the  Burgundian  war,  the  fubfidies  wich  they  obtained  from  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
taught  them  the  difgraceful  arts  of  mercenary  politics  ;  as  the  rich  plunder  which  they 
gained  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave,  in  fome  meafure,  the  lirfl  taint  to  their 
original  fimplicity  of  manners  j  till,  at  length,  Swi/s  vena.'-ty  has  become  a  proverbial 
exprellion. 


his  ufual  mimiteiicrs,   in   his  M(.moii:<  addvcflld  to  Aiif;'-Ii)  L  atiho,  Archbididp  of  Vienne  in  Daiiphinc. 
1  lis  account  is  curiou;,  and  will  givt-  lunie  idea  ol  the  violent  and  iiniHtuous  '.liaraftcr  of  Charles  : 

"  His  ccincirii  and  ,lilli.iclii)n  loi  liis  hrll  dt  feat  at  Granfoii  wa;.  lo  great,  and  made  Inch  deep  imprefllnn 
on  his  Ipiriu,  tliat  it  thicw  hiip  into  a  violent  and  (lanjjcrmis  fit  of  licliucfs  ;  tor  whereas  before  his  clioler 
and  natural  litat  was  (o  j;reat  that  lie  drank  no  wine,  only  in  the  iturning  he  took  a  little  titfanc,  fwectcneJ 
with  confifrve  of  roles,  to  refrelh  hinilelt  ;  this  Indden  melancholy  had  lo  al'.ered  his  conllitutiou,  he  was 
Tiow  forced  lo  drink  the  llio:,);'.ll  wine  (hat  could  be  i,ot,  witliout  nny  wat"-.  And,  in  order  to  draw  the 
blood  fioin  his  hei'rt,  fonie  binning  low  was  put  into  the  cupping. glilTes,  and  applied  'o  ids  fide.  But  this, 
inv  I.<  rd  of  V'eiue,  you  know  belter  than  I  ;  fir  your  l.orddiip  attended  (Ui  him  duiing  the  whole  courfe 
of  hill  illiiels,  and  fpared  no  pains  that  might  contribute  to  his  rcovcry  ;  and  it  was  by  your  perinaiion  that 
tiie  l/ukc  was  prevailed  upon  to  cut  his  beard,  wliidi  was  of  a  prodigious  length.  In  my  opinion  his  iuidcr- 
ilaiidiiijr  was  1    ser  lo  jurtert,  I'or  his  lenlcs  lo  iedate  and  couipofcd  alter  'hh  (it  of  I'liknefi  as  before." 

L'vidiili's  •Tninf.  VoK  I.p    42^. 

•  'Ihe  death  <if  v  harlcsat  the  Iiaiile  of  Nancy  was  attended  with  fomc  very  cvtraordi'iar)  circumllaiices ;  for 
the  paillcnl.ii  .  of  which  lee  the  curious  account  extrarttd  Ivom  IMiilip  de  Co"iiiKS,aiul  llie  Chroniqiie  Scaii- 
dakiile  ol  John  dc  'I'roves.  in  Wiaxal's  intcrelliiig  Memoiis  of  the  Kings  of  r'rance  ol  the  Houlc  of  ViUois. 

-)■  ■'  Aiiii  what,"  lays  Comiui's,  "  was  the  occalloii  t)f  thi'i  war  ?  Il  wa  het;im  on  account  of  a  wag. 
eon  of  ll'.eep  llvina,  which  the  Lord  of  Romont  took  from  a  twils,  who  was  |).i(hng  through  his  territories. 
If  Ciod  iuid  not  ab.mdoiied  tlie  Duke,  it  is  not  probable,  ih.vt  he  would  have  put  himlelf  into  fo  much 
danger  lor  fo  trifling  a  circumllance  ;  conlideriug  file  oilers  that  were  in.ide  to  liim  ;  agaiiill  what  fort  of 
people  he  waa  engaged  ;  and  from  wfience  neither  profit  nor  glory  could  accrue  to  him  Tor  the  Hwif* 
were  not  in  fuch  repute  as  they  are  in  at  prelcnt,  and  nothing  could  be  poorer;  infouuich  thai  one  of  llieir 
auibdiladoi  s,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  Duke  from  engaging  in  that  war,  remonlhaled,  that  he 
could  gain  iiolhing  by  atticking  them  ;  for  their  country  was  fo  baiien,  that  the  (puis  o;  his  tioop,  and 
tlic  bits  of  their  horles  wcic  worth  jnurc  tliua  could  be  furiii(ljcd  by  all  the  tiwils  teiritoiic5,  in  cafe  they 
»tie  couuueied." 
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LETTER  LI. — Antiquities  of  Avcnche. 

T'EW  ancient  towns  have  occafioned  more  controverfy  among  antiquaries,  or  given 
rife  to  fuch  a  variety  of  conjedures  concerning  their  origin  and  importance,  as  Avenchc, 
the  principal  burgh  of  a  baitliage  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Some  contend  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  all  Helvetia,  becaufe  Tacitus  calls  it  Avcnticum  gcntis  caput :  while  others  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  by  this  expreilion  the  hidorian  intended  only  to  denote  the 
capital  town  of  its  particular  diftrift.  Agreeably  to  fome  accounts,  the  city  was  built, 
and  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Vefpafian  ;  but  with  more  probability,  according  to 
others,  it  was  only  repaired  and  beautitied  by  Vefpafian,  after  it  had  been  laid  wafto,  and 
almod  ruined,  1  y  Vitellius. 

Without  entering  into  dry  and  uninterefting  difcuflions,  it  was  formerly  a  very  con- 
fidcrable  town,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  not  only  from  feve- 
ral  miie-lioncs,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Pays  du  Vaud,  molt  of  which  are  numbered 
from  yh'cii*iciwi,  as  the  principal  place  of  reference ;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
prefent  i  uins.  I  fliall  flightly  mention  a  few  of  thefe  ruins,  merely  to  fhew  you,  that 
the  inhabitants  do  not  boafl  of  their  antiquity  without  fufticient  evidence. 

We  traced  the  fite  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  appear  to  have  enclofed  a  fpace  near 
five  miles  in  circumference.  The  prefent  town  occupies  but  a  very  inconfiderable  part 
of  this  ground  ;  the  remainder  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  meadows.  One  of  the 
ancient  towers  11  ill  exifls  :  it  is  a  femicircular  building,  with  the  convcv  lide  towards 
the  town. 

We  next  examined  a  coarfe  mofaic  pavement,  difcovcred  fome  years  ago  in  plough- 
ing a  field,  and  now  in  a  lad  Itate  of  dilapidation,  enclofed  by  a  barn,  which  is  let  to 
fome  peafants  ;  the  ignorant  occupiers  cmi)loy  it  as  a  drying-houfe  for  tobacco,  and 
fuffer  it  rangers  to  take  away  fpecimens.  Even  the  government  of  Bern  was  fo  infcnfibk- 
t  if  its  value,  that  tliey  permitted  the  Count  de  Caylus  to  remove  a  pannel,  containing 
the  figures  of  two  liacchanalians. 

This  mofaic  was  the  (loor  of  an  ancient  bath,  and  is  about  fixty  feet  in  length  and 
forty  in  breadth  ;  the  general  form  is  perfect ;  and,  although  fcveral  parts  are  broken 
and  loft,  yet  from  the  prefent  remains  the  configuration  of  the  whole  may  be  eafily  traced. 
It  conlilts  of  three  compartments :  thofe  at  each  extremity  are  regularly  divided  into 
fifteen  odagons,  eight  fmall  fquares,  and  fixtccn  fmall  triangles.  Five  of  thefe  octagons 
in  each  compartment  reprefented  human  figures  in  various  attitudes,  but  chiefly  Bac- 
chanals ;  the  remaining  octagons  were  comiKifcd  of  three  different  patterns.  The  va- 
cant parts  between  the  odagniis  are  filed  with  the  fmall  fquares  ;  and  towards  the  out- 
ward border  with  the  fmall  triangles.  The  middle  compartment  is  divided  into  oblong 
pannels,  in  the  lari;efl  of  which  is  an  odagon  bath  of  white  marble,  of  about  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  the  fides  are  ornamented  with  dolphin*.  Of 
thefe  three  compartments,  one  is  almoft  perfert,  the  others  much  defaced.  I'.ach  of 
:he  pannels  is  encircled  with  fcveral  borders  prettily  diverlified  ;  and  a  general  border 
t-nclofes  the  whole. 

Scluniilt,  in  Ills  Rccucil  iVylntiquites  de  la  Sui/ft',  ingenioufly  conjeflures  from  Hf^lory 
which  fiirrounds  file  head  of  Bacchus  in  this  mofaic,  tliat  it  was  wrouglit  during  fome 
part  of  the  interviiiing  age  between  Velpafian  and  Marcus  Aiirelius  ;  becaufe  that  mark 
t>f  divinity  is  not  ulual  upon  any  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity  before  that  period. 
Tlie  lame  kind  of  ^/ory,  he  adds,  is  obferved  upon  the  head  of  Tnijan  in  an  ancient  paiiii- 
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ing  at  Rome,  upon  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  on  a  medal,  and  on  the  arch  of  Conftan- 
tine.  He  ftrengthens  this  conjcdlure  by  further  remarking,  that  the  head-drefs  of  a 
Bacchanalian  woman  reprefented  in  this  mofaic  refembles  the  head-drefs  on  the  medals 
of  the  Emprefs  Plotina  and  Sabina  *. 

From  thence  we  were  conducted  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  within  the 
walls  of  the  bailifs  garden.  The  general  form  and  fize  of  this  builiing  are  tolerably 
pcrfcft,  as  alfo  parts  of  the  brick  walls  which  enclofcd  it.  The  diameter  of  the  arena 
was,  as  well  as  we  could  judge  by  pacing  it,  about  eighty  yards,  which  mufl  be  an  un- 
certain eftimato,  as  a  former  bailif  brought  in  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth,  in  order 
to  plant  fruit-trees ;  conceiving,  I  fuppofe,  that  good  fruit  was  of  more  value  than  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  precife  extent  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  Under  a  tower 
partly  built  of  Roman  materials,  is  a  cell  from  which  the  animals  were  probably  let 
loofe  upon  the  arena.  On  the  outfide  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  five  densj 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  feveral  pieces  of  rude  fculpture  dilapidated. 

Not  far  from  thefe  ruins  (lands  a  column  of  white  marble,  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
compofed  of  large  maffcs,  nicely  joined  together  without  cement;  near  it  lies  a  confi- 
derable fragment  of  defaced  fculpture,  which  fcems  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the 
Eortal  belonging  to  a  magnificent  temple.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  column,  in  the 
igh  road,  we  obferved  a  cornice  of  white  marble  fculptured  with  urns  and  griffins ; 
and  as  we  walked  through  the  town,  we  remarked  feveral  other  maffes  of  cornice,  or- 
namented with  fea-horfes  and  urns,  and  fome  marble  cofumns  of  beautiful  proportions. 

About  a  mile  from  Avenche,  near  the  village  of  Coppet,  on  the  other  fide  of  a  Ht- 
tle  ftream  which  feparates  the  canton  of  Friburgh  from  that  of  Bern,  are  the  remains 
of  a  finall  aqueduft,  difcovered  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  fand- 
hill.  The  outfide  is  formed  of  ftones  and  mortar,  and  the  infide  of  red  Romar;  cement ; 
the  vault  of  the  arch  may  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  one  and  a  hdf  broad. 
This  aqueduft  has  been  traced  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  and  near  the  marble  co-- 
lumn.  We  were  alfo  informed  that  it  extends  to  the  tower  of  Gaufa,  between  Vevay 
and  Laufanne,  and  that,  between  Villarfel  and  Marnau,  about  four  leagues  from  Cop- 
pet,  an  arch  of  nearly  the  fame  dimenfions  is  excavated  in  the  folid  rock. 

When  I  vifited  the  ruins  of  Avenche  in  October  1786,  I  had  much  fatisfadlion  in 
finding,  that  the  bailif,  M.  Tcharner,  paid  great  attention  to  thefe  remains,  and  piar- 
ticularly  to  the  mofaic.  I  could  not  avoid  remarking  to  the  bailif,  who  politely  favoured 
us  with  his  company,  that  every  lover  of  antiquity  mull  regret,  his  predeceffors  had 
not  flie\  'n  the  fame  tafte.  Several  excavations  were  lately  made  by  Lord  Northampton, 
who  has  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  continued  at  the  expence  of 
Bern.  A  coarfe  molaic  pavement,  a  few  fragments  of  walls  rude'y  painted,  and  fomo 
trifling  remains  of  ancient  baths,  are  the  only  vefiiges  of  antiquity  hitherto  difcovered. 


J.ETTER  Lll.  —  T(ru;n  and  Canton  of  Fribiirg. —  Population. — Government. — Secret 

Chavibcr. 

FRIBIJRG  was  built  in  1779,  by  Bcrchtold  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Zxringen,  who 
endowed  it  witii  confiderable  privileges.     Upon  the  extindion  of  the  male  line  of  the 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  in  the  Reciieil,  cited  in  the  text,  a  very  accurate  dcfcriptton  and  engraving 
of  this  mufaic. 
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houfe  of  Zrerin2;cn,  in  1218  *,  lllric  of  Kyburg  obtained  the  fovt'mjrnty,  in  right  of 
his  vviK?  Anne,  lifter  of  the  lafl  duke  Berchtold  the  Fifth.  It  came  by  marriage  into 
the  poflVflion  of  Eberhard  Count  of  Hapiburg-Liuffenburg ;  who  Ibid  it  to  his  coiifm 
Pndolph  of  Hapfbiirg,  afterwards  Emperor.  During  this  period  a  continual  rivalfliip 
fublifting  between  IJern  and  I'Viburg,  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hoitilities:  at 
length  all  diti'ercnccs  were  com pofed  ;  and  the  two  cities,  in  1403,  concluded  a  perpe- 
tual alliance. 

Friburg  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  was  concerned 
in  all  the  qu:\irels  in  which  that  family  was  engaged  with  the  Swifs  republics,  until  the 
middle  ot  the  fifteenth  century  ;  when,  by  a  very  fingular  revolution,  it  renounced  ail 
allegiance  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  put  itfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  From  this  icra  it  occafionally  aflifted  the  cantons  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; 
and  in  the  war  between  the  Swifs  and  Charles  the  Bold,  its  troops  had  a  (hare  in  the 
vidories  ol  Granfon  and  Morat.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Moraf,  it  became  a  free 
and  independent  republic  ;  and,  in  148 1,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy. 

The  fituation  of  the  town,  though  not  one  of  the  moft  beautiful.  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  moft  pidurefque  and  wild  in  Switzerland.  It  ftands  partly  in  a  fmall  plain,  partly 
on  bold  acclivities,  on  a  ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by  the  river  Sane;  anil 
is  fo  entirely  concealed  by  the  circumjacent  hills,  that  the  traveller  fcarcely  catches  the 
fmalleft  glimpfe,  until  he  burlls  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  overhanging 
eminence. 

The  fortifications,  which  confift  of  high  ftone  walls  and  towers,  enclofe  a  circumfe- 
rence of  about  four  miles ;  within  which  fpace  the  eye  comprehends  a  fingular  mix- 
ture of  houfcs,  jcks,  thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  inftantly  from  wild  to  agreeable, 
from  the  buftle  of  a  town  to  the  folitude  of  the  deopeft  retirement.  The  Sane  flows 
in  fuch  a  ferpentine  courfe,  as  to  form,  within  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  five  angles  be- 
tween which  the  different  parts  of  the  current  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

On  all  fides  the  defccnt  to  the  town  is  extremely  fteep,  and  ia  one  place  the  flreets 
even  pafs  above  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  Many  of  the  edifices  are  railed  in  regular 
gradation  like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre ;  many  overhang  the  edge  of  fo  deep  a  pre- 
cipice, that  on  looking  down,  a  weak  head  would  be  apt  to  turn  giddy  :  and  an  unfor- 
tunate lover,  repulred  in  his  fuit,  might  indanily  terminate  his  pains,  by  taking  a  leap 
from  the  parlour  window,  without  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Leucate,  or  to  the  rocks 
of  Meiiltfiie. 

But  the  mofl  exraordinary  point  of  view  is  from  the  Pont-neuf.  To  the  north- weft, 
part  of  tlio  town  Hands  boldly  on  the  lides  and  the  piked  back  of  an  abrupt  ridge  ;  and 
from  eaft  to  well  a  fiinicircle  of  high  perpendicular  rocks  is  Icon,  whole  biife  is  wafhed 
ai;d  undeniiined  by  the  winding  Sane,  and  whofe  tops  and  fidos  are  thinly  fcattcrcd 
with  ftirubs  and  underwood.  ()n  the  higheft  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  rrecipice,  appears,  half  hanging  in  the  air,  the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bo.r- 


•  The  fiou',.-  of  Ziiiiijj'n  was  (Iffciiiikd  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Alfare,  hy  Dctchtold  count  of 
Bfilgau.  H'r  j^ranJlv  .1,  b"?rttilol<i  .ur  SccunrI,  built  the  caille  of  Zierifigcn,  lituatcJ  nc.ir  u  vill  ige  of  the 
*^me  niiiic,  not  far  from  the  piefent  lown  of  I'riburgh,  capit.il  of  the  lirif^jaii.  llpjii  the  dt-mi'c  of 
T^crthtold  the  Fifth,  the  Uil  t)  kc  withmit  male  iflue,  his  territotiei  were  iHvi.lcd  betiffcii  hi«  collateral 
heirs,  the  liiikes  of  Tcck,  and  hi)  two  fillers  /Xgnes  and  Anne.  Agnes  'iiariied  Egrno,  Cmint  of  Urach, 
by  whi'^  niairiajre  he  obtained  pofTiflion  of  Triburg  in  the  Brifgau  ;  His  pollcrity  wcru  cilleu  counts  of 
Frihii;  ,  Anne  iriHrriid  Ulric,  Count  of  Kyburg  ,  their  daughter  iledwigc  was  wife  of  Albert  Count  of 
ilaj>l>/urg,  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  the  t'irfl. 

13  guilion : 
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guUlon :  a  ilranger  flanding  on  ihe  bridge  would  compare  it  to  Laputa,  or  the  flying 
liland  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  would  not  conceive  it  to  be  accellible  but  by  means  of 
u  cord  and  pulleys.  In  the  midft  of  the  river  I  obferved  a  large  fragment  of  ftone, 
which  a  few  years  ago  fell  from  the  rocky  heights,  was  carried  under  one  of  the  arches, 
and  in  conjunftion  with  other  fragments  (topping  the  current,  raifed  it  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ufuul  level,  threatening  the  lower  parts  of,  the  town  wi*h  a  fuddcn  in- 
undation. 

A  traveller  fond  of  wild  and  romantic  fccnery  will  not  fail  to  vifit  the  Moulin  de  la 
Motte,  in  the  valley  of  Goteron :  it  is  a  miller's  dwelling,  hollowed  in  the  midft  of 
an  impending  rock,  near  it  iflues  a  fmall  torrent,  which,  turning  the  mill,  falls  within  a 
few  paces  into  the  Sane.  This  fmgular  dwelling  feems  fo  far  removed  from  *'  the  buCy 
hum  of  men"  as  to  be  rather  fituated  in  a  remote  folitude,  than  within  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  town.  Near  it  is  an  afcent  of  four  hundred  fteps  to  the  Place  des  Fontaines, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  , 

The  valley  of  Goteron,  on  the  north-weft  of  the  towa  near  the  bridge  leading  to 
Bern,  takes  its  name  from  the  Goteron,  a  fmall  rivulet ;  it  is  extremely  narrow,  above 
two  miles  in  length,  and  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  overhanging  rocks  of  fand-ftone. 
Vemet,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painte.,  ftudied  thefe  rocks  with  great  attention,  and 
frequently  declared  that,  excepting  thole  of  Tivoli,  he  never  faw  any  whofe  varying 
tints  had  a  more  pleafing  and  harmonious  efteft.  The  valley  contains  feveral  mills,  an 
iron  foundery,  where  the  ore  brought  from  Franche  Comte  is  forged,  and  a  manufac- 
ture of  printed  linen  and  cotton,  lately  eftabliflied  by  fome  merchants  of  Neuchatel, 
under  the  proteftion  and  encouragement  of  government. 

The  houfes  of  Friburg,  conftrufted  with  a  grey  fand-ftone,  drawn  from  a  neigh- 
bouring quarry,  are  neat  and  well  built  j  but  the  whole  town  has  a  dull  and  inanimate 
appearance. 

Among  the  few  objc£ts  worthy  of  particular  notice  are,  the  cathedral,  an  elegant  Go- 
thic cilifke,  creded  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  remarkable  for  the 
hciglitaiul  folidityof  thetower ;  the  town-houfean  ancient  building,  which  formerly coni- 
pofed  p;i;  t  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Zasringen,  and  alfo  a  lime  tree,  in 
(he  middle  ot  the  principal  fquarc.  Tradition  reports,  that  this  tree  was  planted  by 
one  of  the  loldicrs,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1477,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Morat : 
;m  embKin  of  Swil's  liberty,  which  took  deep  root  on  the  memorable  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  thus  remaining  firm  againft  the  conflicts  of  time,  has  continued  to  fpread 
ami  flourifh  to  the  admiration  and  cxainpli'  of  future  ages. 

Thelociety  of  J'Viburg  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  the  gentry  are  frank  and  hofpitable, 
and  blend  French  poiitenefs  wiih  great  funpllcity  of  manners.  Dinner  is  ufually  ferved 
at  twelve  ;  and  lupper  fekloni  later  than  eight.  I  never  experienced  a  more  cordial  re- 
ception in  any  town  of  Switzerland. 

'I'hc  Bifhop  of  Laulanne,  called  here  the  Birtiop  of  Friburg,  refides  in  this  city.  He 
is  appointed  bv  the  l*oj)e,  ufually  at  th'*  recommendatio.n  of  the  French  Court;  and 
his  revenues  including  a  Iniall  pcnfion  from  France,  and  from  the  abbey  of  Hauteiivc, 
of  which  he  was  abbot,  amount  to  whowi  l^^oj  per  iudi.  His  diocefe  extends  over  the 
whole  canton,  and  part  of  that  of  Soleure ;  in  all  his  acls  and  deeds  he  figns  himfelf 
BUhop  and  Count  of  Laulanne,  and  Frince  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  prefcnt  bifliop,  Bernhard  of  I.enzburg,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  honour  to 
his  prole  jn  :  he  is  employed  in  preparing  for  the  public  a  biography  of  the  illuftrions 
and  learned  men  born  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  who  have  dillinguilhed  themlelves, 
either  in  the  civil,  military,  or  literary  line. 
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■  This  canton  is  entirely  catholic.    Its  population  m  1785  may  be  eftimated  from  the 
following  table :  '     ' 

The  town  contained                -                •              -  5»oii 

The  environs            ....  15,500 

The  remainder  of  the  canton                -                -  23t<^7^ 

Abfentees            -                •              «                •  4,000 


Number  of  inhabitants 


57.5S9 


The  ibvereign  power  refides  in  the  Great  Council  of  Two  Hundred  ;  comprifing  the 
two  Avoyers,  the  Chancellor,  the  Grand  Sautier,  the  Sonate  or  little  Council  of  Twen- 
ty-four, the  Sixty,  from  which  body  are  chofen  the  bannerets  and  principle  maRif- 
trates,  and  the  remaining  hundred  and  twelve  members,  who  are  fjmply  denominated 
Burghers. 

The  only  perfons  eligible  to  this  fovereign  council,  and  capable  of  enjoying  any 
fliare  in  the  government,  are  the  /ecret  burghers,  or  a  certain  number  of  families  di- 
vided into  four  bannieresj  or  tribes-  of  the  town  ;  they  are  called  jl'cret  burghers,  to 
diftinguifli  them  from  the  other  citizens,  partly  inhabiting  the  town,  und  partly  the 
twenty-four  parifties  in  the  environs,  who  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  the  avoyers, 
firom  certain  candidates  propofed  by  the  Sixty,  and  of  annually  confirming  them. 
Hence  manv  authors  have  called  this  government  arifto-democratical,  but  erroneoufly ; 
for,  as  tht  power  of  the  people  is  '"onfiiied  to  the  adl  of  chufing  and  conlinning  the 
two  avoyeru,  and  as  the  fupreme  authority  abfolutely  refides  in  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred, neceffarily  fupplied  by  a  limited  number  of  patrician  families,  the  government 
is,  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe,  an  ariftocracy. 

Inflead  of  troubling  you  with  an  uninterefling  detail  of  thofe  points  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Friburg  refembles  that  of  the  other  arillocratical  cantons,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  thofe  peculiar  circumftances  by  which  it  is  difcriminated  from  them.  This 
difference  may  be  principally  faid  to  confill  in  three  articles. 

1.  The  blind  ballot,  or  mode  by  which  fcveral  important  offices  are  fupplied,  and 
particularly  by  which  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  the  fixty  are  chol'en,  this  mode  of 
eleftion  was  inflituted  in  order  to  prevent  venality,  and  is  too  fmgular  not  to  be  diftindly 
explained.  The  names  of  the  candidates  are  placed  privately  in  a  box,  containing  as 
many  partitions  as  there  are  perlbns  who  folicit  the  char<i;e.  Into  each  of  thefe  parti- 
tions, the  electors  throw  in  their  fuflrages  as  chance  direcis,  withoui  knowing  te  whom 
they  may  happen  to  give  their  votes  j  and  the  candidate  who  has  the  moll  of  thefe  ca- 
fual  ballots  ise)ec\ed. 

2.  The  claufe  uhich  excludes  certain  noble  families  from  the  office  of  banneret,  and 
homxhe  fecrct  chonhcr.  Theft-  familiL-s  are  fixtccn  in  number;  fome  were  acknow- 
ledged noble,  even  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  the  republic ;  others  fucceffively  ob- 
tained titles  of  coimtsand  barons  from  the  foreign  princes  'o  whom  they  were  attached, 
and  inwhofe  armies  they  ferved. 

3.  But  the  nioll  rcmarkabh"  circumflancc  which  difcriminates  the  conftitution  of 
Friburg  from  that  of  the  other  arillocratical  cantons,  is  a  cot  miittee  didinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Hccret  Chamher,  which,  though  not  any  public  or  refponfible  part  of 
adminidration,  is  yet  the  concealed  fpring  that  puts  the  wheels  of  government  in  mo- 
tion.  As  the  prerogatives  and  operation  of  this  jtcret  tbambtr  are  in  general  little 
known,  and  (till  lefs  underftood,  a  coucife  uccouat  of  its  origin  and  conftitution 
will  not  be  unintertfting. 

The 
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The  Secret  Clamkr,  forming  a  part  of  the  Council  of  Sixty,  is  coinpofcJ  of  the  four 
bannerets,  and  twenty-four  members;  the  four  bannerets  are  chofcn  by  the  Council  of 
Two  Hun<1red  from  the  four  tribes,  and  remain  in  office  four  years  ;  the  twenty-four  are 
nominated  by  a  majority  of  their  own  body,  and  continue  for  life. 

The /cent  chamber  affembles  ordinarily  four  times  in  the  year,  or  oftener  if  occa- 
fion  requires,  and  is  convoked  by  a  banneret.  The  two  principal  meetings  arc  between 
the  Sunday  before  St.  John's  day  and  the  24th  of  June,  ufually  on  the  anniverfary  of 
the  battle  of  Moral,  for  the  purpofe  of  appointing  the  vacant  places  in  the  council  of 
two  hundred  ;  and  on  Tuefday  in  Whitlun-week,  when  they  fiipply  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body. 

Its  origin  is  thus  traced  in  the  records  of  the  republic.  From  1347  to  1387,  the 
three  bannerets  nominated  twenty  perfons  from  each  of  the  three  tribes  into' which  it 
was  then  divided,  and  thefe  fixty  afl'embled  on  the  Sunday  before  St.  John's  day,  to 
eflablKh  the  fenate,  and  elcft  the  trcafurer;  from  hence  is  derived  the  origin  oi"  the 
fixty,  and  of  the  aflcmbly  which  meets  on  the  Sunday  now  called  Secret  Stmdny.  It 
conlifts  of  the  whole  council  of  two  hundred,  excepting  the  avoyers  and  fenate,  and 
is  piefided  by  the  chancellor,  the  four  bannerets,  and  the  members  of  the  fecrct  cham- 
ber^ who  take  the  places  of  the  fenators.  This  affembly  reviews,  confirms,  "or  cenfurcs, 
if  necelVary,  the  fenators,  the  bannerets,  and  the  fixty,  (the  members  cf  each  tribe 
retiring,  while  their  conduct  is  examined  by  the  remainder,)  and  fills  up  the  vacant 
places  in  the  fenate,  and  the  fixty,  by  blind  ballot. 

In  1387,  the  nomination  of  the  fixty  was  transferred  from  the  bannerets  to  the  af- 
fembly which  met  on  the  Secret  Sunday,  and  that  aflfembly  was  alfo  empowered  to  ap- 
point the  fenate,  the  treafurer,  the  fixty,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  two  hun- 
dred. By  a  charter  of  the  fame  year,  four  coadjutors,  drawn  iVom  the  fixty,  were  gi- 
ven to  each  banneret,  who  were  chofen  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bannerets,  fepa- 
rately  by  each  tribe,  and  this  may  probably  be  confidered  as  the  origin  of  \h.(?fecrct 
chamber.  A  charter  of  the  year  1392  confirms  the  Secret  Sunday  in  the  )ight  of  nomi- 
nating  the  fixty,  and  confers  on  the  bannerets  that  of  chufing  the  priid-hoimnes,  who 
accompanied  them  when  they  convoked  the  people  on  St.  John's  day,  and  probably 
alio  that  of  appointing  their  coadjutors.  This  nomination  took  place,  as  at  prefent, 
on  the  Tuefday  in  Whitfun-week.  The  town  being  at  that  period  only  divided  into 
three  tribes,  the  coadjutors  were  limited  to  twelve  j  when  a  fourth  tribe  was  added, 
their  number  was  augmented  to  fixteen. 

A  charter  dated  1404  confirms,  in  many  inftances,  thefe  arrangements;  but  does 
not  grant  to  the  Secret  Sund^iy,  the  nomination  of  the  two  hundred  ;  a  right  at  that  time 
enjoyed  by  the  bannerets,  who  fhared  it  with  their  coadjutors,  thcfirrefs :  thus  pro- 
bably arole  the  power  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  two  hundred,  fiuce  conftantly 
exercifed  by  the  bannerets  ■dwdfecrets. 

The  fame  charter  orders  the  bannerets  to  aflemble  on  Whit  Tuefday,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lixty  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpole  of  eleding  four  members  of  the 
fixty  from  each  tribe,  who  fliould  accompany  the  bannerets  when  they  convoked  the 
affiinbly  of  burghers  and  inhabitants  on  St.  John's  day  ;  and  two  additional  members 
for  convening  the  afl'embly  of  Scart  Sunday.  Here  then  are  fix  perfons  from  each 
tribe  employed  in  thefe  covocations,  or  in  all  twenty-four  perfons,  the  number  of 
members  who  now  f(;nn  thc/erret  chamber.  The  fame  chairrr  alfo  enjoins  the  banne- 
rets and  fecrets  to  colled  the  votes  in  all  eledions  and  dcliberatioiii ;  .ai  otTicc  which 
they  continue  to  cxcrcifc  to  tliis  day. 

As 
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As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  bannerets  ^'d'Xfccrels  aflembloj 
at  Chriilnins  and  I'adcr,  for  the  purpofo  of  preparing  fuch  motions  as  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  council  of  two  hundred,  which  adopted,  modified,  or  rejected  th^m. 

As  the  bannerets  probably  continued  to  employ  the  fame  coadjutors  in  convoking 
the  alfemblieR  on  Sr.  John's  day,  and  on  Secret  Stmdny.,  tbe/ecret  cbamhci't  compofed  of 
thefe  fwentv-fonr  coadjntoi's,  at  length  became  a  permanent  body,  and  enjoys  the  fol- 
lowing prerogatives:  1.  It  convokes,  in  conjundion  with  ;he  bannerets,  the  people  on 
St.  John's  day,  and  the  alVembly  which  meets  on  Secret  SiauLiy.  2.  Prepares  and  draws 
up  all  the  laws  and  ordinances,  enjoys  the  fole  power  of  propofing  in  the  Great  Council, 
and  by  means  of  the  bannerets,  of  putting  a  negative  on  any  motion,  by  fimply  aflirm- 
ing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  conflitution. 

3.  Colleds  the  votes  in  the  eletlion  or  confirmation  of  the  avoyer,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  people  C!'.  St.  John's  day,  and  in  the  deliberatiors  of  the  Great  Council.  4.  Fil.s 
up  all  the  vacancies  in  that  Council.  5.  Sufpends,  depofo-,  confirms,  and  cenfures  its 
members.  6.  Confirms,  or  fiifpends  and  depofesits  own  members  ;  makes  regulations 
for  the  interior  adminidration  of  its  own  body  ;  appoints  the  manner  of  electing  its  own 
members,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Great  Council.  7.  Fixes  on  .the  time  for 
thofe  elections,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  each  member  is  permitted  to  receive  from 
thofe  elected.  8.  It  can  exclude  all  candidates  from  being  chofen  members  of  the  fo 
nate,  of  the  fixty,  from  the  oifice  of  bailifs,  and  other  important  charges,  eiti.  r  by 
refufal  to  prefent,  or  by  re)eding  them  as  incapable.  All  thefe  prerogatives,  foui.  \  1  on 
authentic  documents,  or  immemorial  ufage,  were  confirmed  by  the  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, in  1606,  1625,  and  particularly  in  1716. 

All  aiVairs  t'i  government,  and  all  debates  in  the  national  affemblies,  are  carried  on  in 
the  German  language ;  and  as  the  French  tongue  is  fpokcn  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
canton,  and  particularly  by  the  gentry,  many  members  of  the  Great  Council  do  not  un- 
deritand  tiio  debates. 

Such  was  the  general  form  of  government  when  I  firft  vifited  I'Viburghin  1776;  fince 
that  |)eriod  it  has  undergone  fome  very  important  alterations,  the  fubftunce  of  which  I 
Ihall  commimicute  to  )ou  in  the  following  letter. 


I.K  ri'F.K.  l.lll.  —  Or-.-Jt  atul  Supj-rc/Jion  of  the  late  Troubles  in  the  Canton  of  Friburg. — 

Changes  in  the  I  jr.n  of  Government. 

THF,  c.Kclufu'e  right  of  lliarini;  in  the  adminiflration  of  ullairs,  enjoyed  by  a  certain 
number  ol  lamilies,  in  the  arillocr.itical  cantons,  has,  in  conjunction  with  other  concur- 
rent circuinfiances,  occ.ifioned  revolts  in  tiiole  of  Zuric,  IJern.and  Lucern,  which  were 
quelled  by  the  ititorpofition  oi  tiu-  oiIkt  ILKvtic  powers,  and  prevented  from  again 
breaking  out,  by  judicious  regulations.  Kriburg  having  exhibited  a  recent  example  of 
the  lame  kind,  I  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  and  jJiogrefs  of  thofe  inteftine  commo- 
tions, which  have  bei  11  lollowed  by  a  coiiliderahle  alteration  in  thu'  form  of  government. 
Accordingly,  I  now  lay  before  you  the  reiiilt  ot  my  inquiries,  impartially  drawn  from 
repeated  converlations  with  perfons  of  both  parties,  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  feveral 
publications  written  during  the  courie  of  the  troubles,  and  from  fome  curious  nianu- 
fcripts,  which  I  fortunately  obtained. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  ijSijan  infurredion  fuddcnly  broke  out  in  the  bailliigeof 
Gruyeres,  a  difirid  in  the  fouthern  pnrt  of  the  canton,  whofe  inhabitants  are  e-.tremt'ly 
jealous  of  their  Ubcrties,  and  zealoully  attached  to  all  the  cultoms  of  their  anccilors. 
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Irritated  by  a  few  impolitic  a£ls  of  government,  by  the  petty  vexations  of  the  bailifs,  by 
the  fccularization  of  Val  Sainte,  a  convent  of  Chartreux.  by  the  abolition  of  feveral  fafts 
and  fefHvals,  and  excited  by  the  artifices  of  Chenaux  and  Cafteilaz,  two  defigning  lea- 
ders, they  rofe  in  open  rebellion. 

IVter  Nicholas  Chenaux,  the  chief  of  the  fcdition,  was  a  native  of  la  Tour  de  Treme, 
in  the  bailliagc  of  Gruyeres :  he  was  greatly  cmbarraflfed  in  his  ciroimftances,  and 
being  arrefled  and  imprifoned  in  1771,  for  his  difobedient  and  turbulent  condudt,  was 
high!"  exafperated  againft  government.  He  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  good  fij^ure  and  expreflive  countenance,  and  being  a  man  of  rude  but  popular  elo- 
quence, and  of  an  overbearing  fpirit,  obtained  a  confiderablc  influence  over  the  artlefs 
inhabitants.  His  abettor,  John  Nicholas  Andrew  Caftellaz,  was  a  burgher  of  Friburgh, 
and  advocate  of  Gruyerts  ;  verfed  in  all  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  converfant  in  the 
hillory  and  ancient  records  of  his  country,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  he  was  the  firfl  to  expofo  the  flightcft  opprcllions  of  the  bailif,  and  to  re- 
mark V*  revcr  government  feemcd  to  infringe  their  immunities,  or  ifl'ucd  edicts  con- 
trary to  long-e{tabli(l»ed  ufage.  Having  a  loud  voice,  ami  vehement  elocution,  he  was 
formed  for  popular  aflemblies,  and  principally  dirc«:ted  Chenaux  in  all  difficult  emcr- 
^1  icies ;  he  drew  up  the  principal  rcmonftranocs  which,  exaggerating  every  defect  ill 
the  conditution,  tended  to  render  government  odious,  and  to  Iprcad  dii'conteuts  among 
the  f .  Dple. 

Thefe  two  leaders,  in  conjuntlion  with  other  accomplices,  availed  themfclvos  of  the 
public  did'atisfadion,  and  engaging  a  confRierahli.'  number  of  adherents,  held,  in  the 
month  of  April  178 »,  regular  meetings  at  Bulk*.  On  the  24th,  in  particular,  they 
infmuated  before  a  large  alFembly.  that  government  had  formed  a  defign  of  impofing 
additional  taxes  of  a  grievous  nature,  particularly  on  horned  cattle  and  hnrft  s,  and  even 
of  withholding  the  annual  prelent  of  fait,  which  they  fliared  with  the  burghers  of  Fri- 
burgh. They  reprefcnted  that  the  fccularization  of  Val  Sainte,  and  the  abolition  of 
certalij  Tedivals,  implied  a  fettled  determination  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancef- 
tors ;  that  the  governing  party  had  many  enemies;  that  the  delpoiifm  of  the  fecret 
chamber  was  held  in  univirfal  abhorrence  ;  that  the  nobles  were  difcontentod,  on  ac- 
count of  their  exclufion  from  the  principal  charges  of  the  coinmonwcalrh  ;  and  that 
the  burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-four  parilhcs  were  jealous  of  the  exorbitant 
rights  .-■''I'^'ired  by  the  It'cret  bur^^hers.  1  hey  added,  the  time  was  arrived  when  the 
people  .li'^lu  venture  wiih  impiniity  to  petition  for  redrefs  of  grievances;  a  flrong  party 
in  the  cuj-ral  was  ready,  on  tlie  firft  moment  of  their  appearance,  to  join  them;  and 
multi  udes  would  repair  from  all  quarters  to  the  ftandard  of  liberty. 

Having,  by  tliele  and  fimilar  inlinuations,  increafed  the  number  of  their  adherents,  it 
was  finalh  coneKided  that,  on  th'>  3d  of  May,  they  Ihouid  fccrctly  repair  to  the  capital, 
and,  aflemblingin  the  market-place,  force  the  arfenal  ;  that  having  provided  themlblves 
with  I  /ms,  they  fliould  iecurc  the  garrifon,  conftrain  the  Great  Council  to  redrefs  their 
grievaices,  and  make  thofe  changes  in  the  conflltution,  which  could  alone  fecure  to  the 
people  I  mild  and  juft  adtninifti-ation. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  ferment  which  prevailed  among  the  people  in  the  bail- 
liage  of  Gruyeres,  and  the  number  of  perfons  concerned  in  this  confpiracy,  government 
nceived  no  notice  of  the  plot  before  the  29th  or  30th  of  April.  On  the  firfl:  certain 
intelligt.  re  of  the  intended  infurredion,  the  council  of  war,  who  immediately  allemblcd 
on  the  occafion,  difpatched  fome  trccps  to  arreit  Chenaux  ;  but  havifig  received  infor- 
mation from  one  of  his  accomplices  in  the  capital,  he  elcaped  to  la  Tour  de  Treme,  and, 
bemg  joined  by  the  moll  dcfperate  of  his  adherents,  determined  to  take  arms  without 
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delay.  Having,  by  means  of  his  emiflarics,  excited  the  fpiiit  ''  rebellion  among  the 
people,  who  were  informed  that  Chjnaux  had  narrowly  cfcap  .  an  arrcll  for  his  pairi- 
01'  tempts,  ha  ventured  to  repair  to  Grayeres,  where  Calteliaz  had  already  collected 
?  >  .;  .derabli^  party.  Tiic  advocate,  having  alfembled  a  large  body  during  the  night, 
expatiated  with  much  force  atul  cloqueo'-:^  on  the  feveral  grievances),  and  iifed  various 
aif;uments  in  favour  of  an  imm-'diate  re  ■. '  fimilar  to  ihofe  whieh  were  urged  on  the 
24th  of  April,  lie  inflamed  the  populace  t)  fuch  a  degree  of  frenzy,  that  they  flew  to 
arms  at  five  in  the  morning,  and,  imprifonin';  the  bailif,  ert'tled  the  ftandar  1  ot  rebt  Ilion. 
The  alarm  being  given,  Chenaux  idvanced  ^  Pofu-ux,  which  was  fixed  for  tlii  nlace  of 
general  renJczvous  ;  from  whence  he  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  magillr  tes  of  I'riburg, 
difclaiming  all  defitni  of  violence,  and  requiring  otdy  tiiat  the  petitions  and  remonftrances 
of  the  people  fliou Id  be  taken  into  confideration. 

On  the  next  morning  he  condiured  about  fixty  of  his  partifans  to  a  height  overlook- 
ing Friburg  with  an  int-ntion  of  furprifing  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  gates  (hut,  the 
fortifications  guarded,  and  not  being  joined,  as  he  cxneded,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
twenty-four  parifhes.  he  mired  firll  to  Pofii.'ur,  and  afterwards  to  Avry,  where  he  ex. 
pected  a  reinforcement,  which  Callellaz  and  ins  cmiffaries  were  collecting  in  various 
parts  of  the  canton. 

Touring  thefe  proceedings,  ihemagiftratesof  Friburg  were  aftive  in  preparing  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  town.  The  council  of  war  fat  the  whole  night  ;  a  night  of  extreme 
terror  and  anxiety  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  account  of  the  bailif's  arreft,  of 
Chenaux's  elcape,  and  his  arrival  at  Pofieux,  within  two  leagues  of  the  capital,  with  a 
corps  of  rebels  whofe  nund)er  rumour  exaggerated,  was  no  looner  divulged,  than  a  ge- 
neral panic  pnvaiied.  1  he  garrifon  fcarctiy  confided  of  more  than  fifty  foldiers,  and 
thofe  chiefly  invalids  ;  the  fortifications  were  weak  and  extenfive  ;  not  more  than  two 
hundred  burghers  could  be  niufiered  to  defend  the  ramparts,  and  the  inlurgents  were 
fuppofed  to  poflcfs  a  (trong  party  even  within  the  walls.  If  in  this  moment  of  diforder, 
;  ided  by  the  daiknefs  of  the  night,  Chenaux  had  attacked  the  town,  he  might  have  ear- 
ned it  by  alfault.  But  the  firft  emotions  of  terror  had  no  fooner  fubfided,  than  the 
befieged  afl^umLd  a  fpirit  aiid  vigour  adequate  to  the  alarming  fituation  of  affairs  ;  they 
ran  to  arms  ;  the  nobles,  burghers,  and  even  firangers,  crowded  to  the  ramparts,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  their  confidence  was  raifed  by  the  arrival  of  fome  mi. 
litia  from  Morat,  who  entered  the  gati  ^  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  expectation 
of  more  effedtual  fuccours  from  the  canton  of  Bern. 

On  the  preceding  evening  a  nieirenger  was  dilpatched  to  Bern,  requefting  immediate 
affiftance.  lie  arrived  foon  after  midnight :  the  avoyer  d'F.rlach,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  infiantly  fummoned  the  Sovereign  Council.  "  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  vene- 
rable magiilrafe,  ''  on  ether  occafions  you  have  a  year  to  deliberate  ;  you  mull  now 
inftantly  ad  :  Friburg  is  befieged  by  an  army  of  rebels  ;  let  thofe  who  approve  fending 
troops  to  her  relief  hold  uj)  their  hands."  The  members  unanimoufly  afl'enting,  twelve 
hundred  troops  were  coininanded  to  march  without  a  moment's  delay.  Before  the 
clo'eof  the  evening  Major  Rihimer  entered  Friburg  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  foldiers, 
who  paflcd  unmolelied  through  Hying  parlies  of  the  infurgents;  at  midnight  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dragoons  arrived,  and  on  the  next  morning  eight  hundred  infantry  completed 
the  reinforcement. 

Tile  arrival  of  thefe  troops  infpired  the  magiflratcs  of  Friburg  with  perfed  confidence 
and  fecurity,  and  favcd  the  town  from  the  moR  imminent  danger.  Neverthelefs  the 
emiflaries  of  Chenaux  and  Callellaz,  ranging  about  the  country,  founded  the  church 
bells  in  the  various  parilhcs,  exclaiming  that  their  religion  and  liberties  were  threatened 
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witli  Immediate  annihilation.  The  rebel  force  were  continually  augmenting;  they 
were  joined  by  many  inhabitai  ts  in  the  environs  (  the  town,  and  the  lead  fuccefs  would 
have  incroaled  their  nil:  her.  Chenaux  had  fevcjal  emifl'arics  within  the  city,  and  be- 
ibre  mid-day  threatened  Friburg  at  the  head  oi  ibove  two  thouliind  men,  eight  hundred 
i)f  whom  were  provided  with  muikets,  the  remainder  with  only  clubs,  or  the  M\  wea- 
pons which  chance  prefcnted.  Having  occupied  he  heights,  he  found  his  followers 
wavering  and  irrefolute,  and  (truck  'vith  a  general  panic  on  receiving  the  news,  that  a 
large  body  of  m  ;  from  Bern  had  reinfurceJ  the  garrilon.  He  polled  his  followers, 
however,  ii;  an  advantageous  fituation  ;  waiting  with  confiderable  anxiety  till  his  forces 
Ihould  be  increafcd,  and  an  opportunity  prefent  ilf-lf  of  commencing  hoftilities,  or  ob- 
taining a  general  ainnefty  for  himfelf  and  his  adhr    nts. 

In  thi    fituation  of  affairs,  Major  Rihimer  led  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
'rom  one  of  the  jjatcs ;  while  Lieutenant  Seville,  at  thi  head  of 

!  twenty  dragoons,  fallied  from  another,  (  ht  -a  xpr,  drivinj  he  be- 
i  ii.ight  which  commanded  the  town,  cor  •  i .  ■■'  ;  ■-  March  with  ,  nf'^nt 
iiem  in  front,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  Lannoii.ihot  rcconnoitr  J  eight 
enemy  drawn  up  in  01  Jer  of  battle,  but  without  artillery.  The  infur- 
jbfcrvcd  the  cannon  plan  L'd  againfl:  them,  and  perceive  i  that  the  com- 
mander was  an  officer  of  Bern,  than  they  Jifpatched  repeated  meffengers  to  affure  him 
they  wt-re  only  coUeded  to  petition  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  entioated  him  to 
fpare  the  cffufion  of  blood.  Having  received  an  anfwer,  that  he  would  undertake  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,  if  they  wi  aid  inllantly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
Chenaux  ;  they  agreed  to  the  lirll  point,  but  refufed  the  fecond.  The  major  continued 
to  enforce  his  demand,  and  gained  time,  until  Lieutenant  Froidevillee  appeared  unex- 
pededly  in  their  rear.  The  two  conuranders  repeating  their  promifes,  tiiat  their  juft 
renionllrances  fliould  not  be  negledled,  the  whole  troop  funendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners.  Four  of  the  principal  ringleaders  being  fecured,  the  remainder,  having  delivered 
in  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  were  permitted  to  retire  without  molellation. 

Chenaux,  either  findingit  impoflible  to  excite  his  followers  to  fulhiin  the  attack,  or 
being  deficient  in  peilbnal  courage,  was  among  i.he  (irft  who  betook  himfelf  to  flight. 
Wandering  from  village  to  village,  he  was  about  midnight  obferved  near  Pofieux  by 
Henry  Roliier,  one  of  his  printipal  accomplices.  Roflier,  willing  to  lave  his  own  life 
by  betraying  his  leader,  feized  him  by  the  collar,  reproached  him  for  feduting  the  people 
into  rebellion,  and  lor  cowardice  in  forfaking  them,  and,  with  the  alii llance  of  Cha- 
vaiiet  and  Python,  two  otiier  infurgents,  wrelted  from  him  a  double-barrelled  pillol, 
and  conduded  him  towards  Friburg.  Chenaux,  fuddenly  difengaging  himfelf,  drew 
out  a  knife,  wouudeil  Roliier  in  feveral  ph'.ccs,  and  endeavoured  to  el'cape  towards  Po- 
iicux  ;  but  Rcllier  fnatehiug  a  nailket  from  one  of  his  followtrs,  foon  overtook  him, 
and  fummoned  him  to  I'urrender  under  pain  of  inlhint  death.  C'henaux,  deriving  cou- 
rage from  deCjiair,  attacked  Roilicrwithiiiconliderate  fury,  received  ihc  alfaiLint's  bayo- 
net in  his  breail,  and  expired  on  the  Ipot. 

The  death  of  the  leader,  the  voluntary  furrender  of  his  principal  aflbciatcs,  and  the 
flight  of  Cartel  la;',,  put  an  eiui  to  this  ill  concerted  entevpril'e.  Six  hundred  infurgents, 
the  only  remains  of  the  rebel..,  were  on  the  next  morning  obferved  Ixivering  about  the 
capital  J  but  learning  the  fate  i)f  their  leader,  and  the  furrender  of  his  followers,  and 
being  attacked  by  a  corps  of  grenadiers,  dilpcrfed  without  refinance. 

Pjut  although  the  inUirredion  was  thus  fupprelled,  and  all  parties  concurred  in  chaf- 
tifing  rebellion  ;  yet  the  Ipirit  of  difcontent  had  fpread  itfelf  with  too  great  violence  and 
rapidity  among  all  rankt>  of  men,  not  to  convince  the  rulers  of  the  ftate,  that  the  feeds 
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of  the  revolt  lay  deeper  than  appearances  feemed  to  fuggefl.  For  It  was  obvious  that 
the  petty  vexations  of  the  bailifs,  the  abolition  of  unneceflary  fads  and  feftivals,  and  the 
feeming  violation  of  a  few  trifling  immunities,  however  exaggerated  by  the  artifices  of 
the  mod  defigning  leaders,  were  not  fuflicient  to  excite  the  people  of  Gruyeres  to  the 
defperate  extremity  of  taking  arms  againll  their  lawful  fovereigns,  if  governrtient  had 
not  been  extremely  unpopular;  if  feveral  grievances  of  an  oppreflive  nature  had  not 
required  to  be  redrefled  ;  feveral  odious  reftriftions  to  be  removed,  and  leveral  defeds 
in  the  conftitution  to  be  remedied.  Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  government,  in 
a  manifefto,  iffued  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  after  granting  an  amnefty,  except  to  a  few  ring- 
leaders, found  it  neceffary  to  invite  the  fubjedts  of  all  denotninations  to  prefent  remon- 
ftrances,  to  make  reprefentations,  and  to  petition  againft  grievances.  About  the  fame 
time  the  three  cantons  of  Bern,  Lucern,  and  Soleure,  difpatched  deputies  to  Friburg, 
offering  their  mediation  towards  compofing  the  diflentions  of  the  republic. 

In  confequence  ofthis  manifefto,  many  petitions  and  remonftrances  were  prefented  to 
the  Great  Council,  either  claiming  the  renewal  of  obfolete  rights,  the  removal  of  certain 
rcftridions,  or  the  abolition  of  various  taxes  j  demanding  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  an 
amendment  of  the  conftitution ;  or  complaining  of  an  infringement  of  popular  franchifes. 
As  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  all  the  complaints  and  plans  which  were  didated  by 
the  fpirit  of  party  and  the  frenzy  of  innovation,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  three  principal 
points  of  diipute,  which  occafioned  the  mod  violent  altercations ;  and  which  would 
never  have  been  compromifed,  had  not  the  three  mediating  cantons  efTeftually  inter- 
fercd :  i.  The  difqualification  of  th6  nobility  from  the  office  c  f  bannerets  znd/ecrcts ; 
2.  The  exorbitant  prerogatives  and  influence  of  thc/ccret  chamber }  and  j.  The  exclu- 
five  privileges  of  ihe/ccret  burghers. 

1.  Withrefpeft  to  the  firlt  point  in  agitation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  theexclufion 
of  the  noble  families  from  the  charge  of  bannerets  and  oi  jecrcts  appeared  fufficiently 
reafonable,  as  long  as  the  government  was  democratical,  and  the  bannerets  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  charters,  chofen  from  the  people,  and  of  courfe  when  neither 
ihey,  nor  their  coadjutors,  xhefecrctSf  .could  be  taken  from  the  nobility.  But  when  the 
government  was  changed  from  a  democracy  to  an  ariftocracy,  and  the  municipal  admi- 
niftration  no  longer  fubfifled,  particularly  when  the  troubles  excited  by  the  bannerets, 
in  1553,  obliged  the  council  of  two  hundred  to  transfer  from  the  people  to  themfclves 
the  right  of  appointing  thofe  magiltrates ;  the  difqualification  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
founded  on  democratical  jcalouly,  ought  to  have  no  longer  fubfifted.  'Iheir  remon- 
ftrances were  therefore  jult,  and  would  have  been  Hill  more  reafonable,  if  the  troubles 
of  the.  republic  had  not  rendered  them  dangerous. 

2.  As  to  the  fecond  point  in  qCieftion  :  the  extenfive  power  and  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  ihcfecret  chatnbcr  could  not  fail  to  create  jealoufies  and  difcont>.'nts  among  all 
ranks  of  men.  For,  on  confidering  the  detail  of  their  prerogatives,  as  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  letter,  it  muft  appear,  that  although  the  members  of  that  committee  enjoyed 
no  pofitive  authority  in  enacting  or  annulling  laws  ;  yet  by  being  the  depofitaries  of  the 
conftitution,  and  the  ultimate  tramers  of  all  decrees ;  by  having  the  fole  right  of  pro- 
pofing,  and  a  negative  on  all  the  refolutions  of  the  Great  Council,  no  motion  could  pafs 
without  their  concurrence.  It  is  alfo  no  Icfs  obvious,  that  the  power  of  making  regula- 
tions for  the  interior  ad miniftration  of  their  own  aflairs,  myfterioufly  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sovereign  Council,  might  give  rife  to  dangerous  abufes  ;  that  the 
members  ol  the  chamber  eventually  enjoyed,  by  the  power  of  excludi-.g  from  ,:11 
charges,  that  of  nomination  ;  that  by  appointing  to  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  it 
was  to  be  feared,  what  inetl'cd  happened,  that  un  admiflion  into  \X\efccret  chamber  would 
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be  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  families  ;  that,  as  they  filled  up  all  the  eleftions  in  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  thefe  eleftions  would  depend  entirely  upon  a  few  perfons  who 
poflefled  the  greateft '  credit,  and  that  thus  the  government  would  gradually  tend  to  a 
narrower  oligarchy. 

3.  The  third  point  in  debate,  namely,  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  fecret  burghers, 
opened  a  larger  and  more  dangerous  field  of  contention.  The  demand  of  the  other 
burghers  that,  according  to  the  aniient  form  of  government,  the  right  of  admilTion  into 
the  Greqt  Council,  inlfead  of  being  exclufively  confined  to  the/ecret  burghers,  fliould 
be  extended  to  them,  feemed  to  militate  againit  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic, 
and  to  involve  a  total  change  in  the  very  elVence  of  the  conftitution» 

The  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  employed  in  agitating  thefe  points  of  difpute ; 
which  gave  rife  to  many  political  and  hiftorical  difcuflions,  andoccafioned  feveral  curious 
refearches  into  the  origin  of  the/ecret  chamber,  and  the  rife  of  the  diftinction  between 
the/ecrct  and  other  burghers.  For  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  thefe  queftions,  the  po- 
pular party  demanded  accefs  to  the  archives ;  but  met  with  delays  and  refufals  on  the 
part  of  government,  which  confidered  fuch  an  enquiry  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  cal- 
culated to  introduce  fadious  innovations  in  the  ftate.  -  .  '  U; 

Exafperated  by  repeated  refufals,  the  populace  began  to  fliew  figns  of  dlfcontent,  and 
to  afl'emble  in  crowds  at  the  place  where  Chenaux  was  put  to  death :  they  marched  ia 
folemn  proceffion,  bearing  erodes  and  colours,  and  chaunting  hymns  and  requiems  in 
honour  of  this  martyr  (as  they  called  him)  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  bis  country. 
Thefe  tumultuous  meetings  would  probably  have  ended  in  another  infurreftion,  if  the 
Bifhop  of  Laufanne  had  not  forbidden  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  year,  deputies  from  Bern,  Lucern,  and  Soleure,  arrived  at  Friburg, 
for  the  purpofe  of  compofing  the  differences  fubfifting  in  the  cajMial ;  artd  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  burghers,  who  were  no  lefs  violent  in  favour  of  the  nobles  than  in  extend- 
ing their  own  immunities,  prevailed  upon  adminidration  to  repeal  the  difabling  claufe. 
With  refped,  howevel",  to  the  other  fubjefts  of  controverfy,  they  conceived  it  dangerous 
to  entrult  the  leaders  of  a  heated  populace  with  the  records  of  government,  which  might 
be  attended  with  projefts  of  endlefs  innovation,  and  propofed  that  the  Great  Council 
fhould  order  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  declaration  fetring  forth  the  privileges  and  fran- 
chifcs  of  the  burghers,  and  that  for  the  future  this  declaration  (hould  be  confidered  as  a 
fundamental  code.    . 

But  although  thefe  effential  points  were  obtained  ;  yet  fo  many  fubjeds  of  altercation 
flill  rcmiiined,  that  for  fome  time  ail  further  plans  for  compofing  the  differences  were 
fruitlefs.  The  deputies  repaired  to  Morat,  where  they  were  employed,  from  the  25th 
of  April  1782  to  the  23th  of  July,  in  hearing  appeals,  revi-ing  and  conlidering  the  argu- 
ments on  both  fides,  and  confulting  on  the  belt  methods  to  conciliate  the  two  parties. 

The  burghers  however,  diflatished  with  the  chiefs  of  the  ariftocracy,  formed  a  refo- 
lution  to  refufe  taking  the  annual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Great  Council ;  nor  were 
they  without  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  the  three  deputies  in  perfon  to  perform 
the  ufual  homage.  Difpleafed  neverthelcfs  with  the  deputies  themfelves,  and  confider- 
ing  them  as  partial  to  adiniuiltration,  they  delivered  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  repre- 
Icnting  their  grievances,  they  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  general  diet  of  the  thirteen 
cantons  afl'embled  at  Frauenfield. 

A  mealure  of  fo  alarming  a  nature,  tending  to  produce  a  material  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  I  I-ilvetic  Union,  was  flrongly  reprobated  by  the  members  of  that  confede- 
racy. For  it  was  urged  (and  with  great  rcafon)  that  by  introducing  an  innovation  of 
fuch  public  notoriety,  the  difputes  bet\vt>on  the  refpcclive  governments  and  their  fub- 
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lefts  would  be  liable  to  become  more  numerous  and  dangerous,  and  tliat  in  the  end 
each  canton  would  fall  under  the  Riiardianfliip  of  the  rcmaindci*.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  rendered  the  prefent  crifis  ftiil  more  alarming  was,  that  the  court  of  l*'ranco,  con» 
fulted  by  fevcral  leadhig  members  in  adminiftration,  tendered  her  good  ofliccs  towards 
compofing  the  diircnfions.  And  although  the  three  cantons  repiohatcd,  with  confiflcnt 
dignity,  the  inttTvention  of  any  foreign  power,  and  declared  thai  Kriburg,  on  accepting 
fuch  a  mediation,  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ;  yet  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  on  au  increal'e  of  the  troubles  the  French  would  fnid  loine  pretext  to  huer- 
fere  in  the  afl'airsof  Friburg,  as  they  were  actually  engaged  in  thole  of  Geneva. 

IniKienced  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  three  mediating  cantons,  anxious  to  bring 
matters  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  prevailed  upon  the  ruling  party  to  confcnt  to  feveral 
alterations  in  the  conflitution.  At  length,  after  various  delays,  difputes,  and  confe- 
rences, the  deputies  publilhed  on  the  i  gth  of  June  a  manifedo,  declaring,  that  on  an 
impartial  and  diligent  review  of  the  various  tncmorials  and  manifelh)s  on  both  fides,  the 
aileftions  of  the  burghers  were  groundlcfs,  and  their  demands  unconltitutional  j  that 
the  prefent  form  of  government  had  fubfilled  above  two  hundred  years,  and  that  the 
fupreme  authority  refided  in  the  members  of  the  Great  Council.  To  this  declaration 
they  added,  that  the  three  cantons  would  defend  and  proted  the  exifting  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  would  never  permit  an  appeal  relating  to  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the 
conftitution,  to  any  other  power  than  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  republic  ;  tlnu  tri- 
bunal being  alone  competent  to  fuch  quedions.  At  the  fame  time  they  recommended 
to  government  a  repeal  of  the  difabling  claule,  which  excluded  the  nobility  from  the 
office  of  banneret  or  Jicrct ;  to  admit  fome  new  families  into  thejWrct  burghcrfhip  ;  to 
hear  and  redrefs  any  remaining  grievances,  and  to  corred  any  defects  in  the  condi- 
tution. 

This  declaration  being  accepted  by  government,  was  read  on  the  28th  of  July  to  the 
burghers  aflembled  in  their  refpeftive  tribes ;  but  feveral  among  thern  protefling  for- 
mally againlt  it,  the  three  principal  ringleaders  of  this  oppofition  were  baniflicd,  their 
protefts  difregarded,  and  tranquillity  relrored. 

Soon  after  this  final  pacific? 'ion,  the  Great  Council  paflTed  feveral  acts  for  the  redrefs 
cf  grievances,  removed  fome  burdens  and  ufages  which  had  been  the  objeft  of  general 
complaint,  and  amended  the  conflitution  in  the  following  points :  i.  A  per'"  '>  equality 
is  eftablifhed  between  the  Jlrrct  burghers  ;  the  antient  nobles  are  no  lono;  qualified 
from  holding  the  oflice  of  bannerets  or  jlc rets,  but  do  not  enjoy  ;uiy  precccu ,  c  in  conle- 
quence  of  their  titles,  which  in  all  acts  and  dveds  within  the  canton  ot  Fri'ourg  are  omit- 
ted. In  return,  all  ihc  Jicrct  burghers  are,  without  diilinLtion  of  perl'ons,  eitecmed 
equally  noble.  2.  Sixteen  newfainilies  have  been  admitteil  into  ihe  /Irrct  burgheriliip, 
which  ad.iition  nearly  completes  the  number  of  a  luuulred  f  uniiios  ;  and  it  is  further 
cnafted,  that  on  the  extinction  ol  any  three  families,  an  equal  number  fhall  be  elected 
without  delay.  3.  The  vacancies  in  the  fixty,  infiead  of  being  iadifcriminately  fupplied 
from  the  mcmbersof  the  two  hundred  at  brge,  are  now  filled  up  according  to  fenioritv^ 

4.  But  the  great  and  principal  alteration  in  the  form  of  government  refpeds  the  new 
conftitution  of  ihc /lent  (hamher,  which  is  changed  in  the  follov\ing  important  points  : 

I.  The  members  of  that  committee,  inllead  of  being  nomitated  by  a  majority  of  voices 
in  their  own  body,  are  now  taken  from  the  fixty,  and  chofen  by  blind  ballot.  The  can- 
didates are  no  longer  under  the  necefiity  of  being  prefented  by  a  member  of  the  ferret 
chamber  ;  but  on  addrefling  thcmlelves  to  their  banneret,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  deliver 
in  their  names  to  ihefecret  chamber.  As  each  vacancy  is  fupplied  from  the  particular 
tribe  in  which  it  happens,  this  alteration  mull  reduce  the  candidates  to  three  or  four : 
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in  order  alfo  to  prevent  cabal  or  corruption,  if  there  fliall  be  only  one  candidate,  he  is 
not  ncceflTarily  eledted  ;  but  it  mult  be  decided  by  lot,  whether  he  (hall  be  chofcn  or 
rejeclcd,  and  if  there  (hould  be  a  majority  of  ballots  for  the  negative,  he  mud  wait  till 
the  fubfequent  year  before  he  can  have  another  chance  of  being  appointed.  Each  mem- 
ber on  his  eledtion  fliall  pay  no  more  than  il.  los.  to  each  banneret  and yr^r^/ ;  and  the 
money  fliall  be  delivered  to  the  fecrttary,  and  by  him  be  equally  dillributed.  2.  Neither 
fiither  and  foil,  nor  two  brothers,  nor  more  than  two  perfons  bearing  the  fame  name, 
fhall  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time  into  the  fccrct  chamber.  3.  The  members  ftill  retain 
the  right  of  filling  up  all  the  vacancies  in  the  Council  of  two  hundred,  with  the  ufual 
provifions,  that  the  candidates  fliall  be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  the  promotion  fliall 
take  place  every  two  years.  It  is  further  decreed,  that  on  oath,  under  pain  of  depriva- 
ti(in,  no  more  than  1200  crowns*  fliall  be  received  for  the  nomination;  and  that  the 
laid  i'uin,  inftcad  of  being  folely  appropriated  to  the  perfou  who  is  to  appoint,  fhall  now 
be  delivered  to  the  fecretary,  to  be  by  him  equally  diltributcd  among  the  four  bannerets, 
when  either  of  thom  fliall  elect,  or  among  the  members  oH\\i:  fecret  chamber,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  in  which  there  is  a  vacancy,  when  the  turn  devolves  upon  either  of  them  f-  It  is 
moreover  added,  that  if  the  perlbn  prefented  by  the  banneret,  or  ay2r/v/,  fliall  be  rejeded 
by  two  thirds  of  the  chamber,  another  may  be  prefented  ;  but  if  the  fecond  is  rejected, 
the  right  of  prcfcntation  fliall  be  transferred  to  the  banneret,  or  fecret,  next  in  rank  of 
the  fame  tribe.  It  is  alfo  ftipulateil  on  oath,  that  all  prouiil'es  of  exchanging  prei'enta- 
fions,  or  fimilar  engagcinents,  Ihall  not  be  valid  for  the  future ;  thofe  only  excepted 
which  are  now  abfokitely  fubfilling,  and  which  concern  either  a  fon  of  the. contracting 
party,,  or  a  perfon  whofe  name  is  fpecified.  4.  The  power  of  excluding  perfons  from 
the  pvincipal  charges  of  government  is  ftill  referved  to  them  ;  but  they  are  exhorted  to 
life  ir  with  great  precaution  and  care.  5.  The  interpofition  of  a  negative,  exercifed  by 
a  fingle  banneret,  is  no  longer  fufficient  to  rejeft  a  motion  in  the  Great  Council.  The 
oppofition,  in  order  to  render  it  valid,  muft  now  be  founded  on  a  precife  law,  and  una- 
nimoufly  approved  by  the  four  bannerets  ;  but  if  one  fliall  diflent,  it  is  then  referred  to 
the  Council  of  two  hundred,  which  fliall  decide,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  whether  the 
negative  fliall  be  confirmi  d  or  rejected.  6.  The  power  of  propofing,  formerly  -vefled  only 
in  x!vi&fccrci  ch(imber,is  now  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  fixty ;  and  the 
mode  of  deliberating  on  fuch  propofitions  and  motions  iu  attended  with  forms  more  or  lefs 
complicated,  as  the  object  is  more  or  lefs  important.  In  all  inftaiices  the  law's  are  pre- 
pared and  fmally  drawn  up  by  the  fecret  chamber.  7.  The  Jarcis  fliall  take  an  oath 
before  the  bannerets  as  delegates  of  the  Great  Council,  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of 
that  alfembly.and  to  oblerve  the  prefent  articles,  without  retrenching  or  adding  to  them. 
And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  no  alterations  (hall  be  made  in  the  prefent  coniHtution  of 
the  fecret  chamber,  unlefs  approved'  by  three  fourths  of  their  own  body,  and  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Great  Council ;[. 


•  Of  2 5  bacli  each,  the  whole  fiim  171I.  \p.  lo.l. 

+  I'.acli  Immiiret  to  lUiiniiiate  ihc  full  vacancy  in  his  own  tn'bc,  and  then  c^ch/ecret  by  rotation,  accord- 
lug  to  feiiiiirity,  in  his  pRrliijiilar  tribe. 

I  On  <.(niru\tiing  the  pieftnt  diftiiibaiice'!,  the  niiniher  of  the  difafftded,  and  the  exclufive  privileges  of 
the  fecret  bu'-i^hirs,  it  was  natural  to  fiippofe  that  the  French  would  have  found  more  adherents  in  this 
canlon  tlian  in  anv  other  part  of  Swif/.cihind  ;  but  tlie  revcrfe  was  the  triiih.  No  innovation  was  made  in 
till'  con'.litiition  In  lore  the  liini.'mk'r  ot'tbc  town  ;  and  the  inagillratcs  (liewed  lefs  inclination  than  the  people 
to  ufill  the  Trcnclp.  On  the  fame  night  in  vhich  Soleine  was  inveftid,  a  column  of  the  i  rcnch  army,  un- 
der the  crnimand  of  Otiicral  I'i^'fon,  num-htd  towards  I'libntg,  furprifc-d  the  outpolls,  and  fuinrronul  ilie 
mainllratis,  who  were  roiifcd  from  (Ifcp  by  tliis  iMiexpicU'd  attack,  to  an  immediate  fiirrendtr,  while  the 
Fiench  adhircuninthe  town  ki/.<.d  the  arftiial.     The  niagi(li-atc3  inclined  to  capitulate,  wire  dttentd  b) 
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,  .  LETTER  LW.^-'C/jec/e  of  Gruycrcs. — Hcrmiiagc  near  Fribiirg, 

THE  canton  of  Friburg  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  arable  land,  but  abounds  In 
paflures;  accordingly,  its  principal  articles  of  exportation  coiifilt  iii  horned  cattle, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  hides. 

The  cheefe,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Gruycrcs,  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities,  is  made  on  a  chain  of  mountains  about  ten  leagues  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth,  cxte;iding  from  the  bailliage  of  Schwartzenburgh  to  the  diflricts  of  Vcvay  and 
Aigle  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  All  the  cheefe,  tliough  made  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
not  of  the  fame  quality  ;  a  difl'erence  probably  arifing  from  the  divcrfily  of  the  foil ; 
the  fame  plants  not  growing  at  all  heights,  and  the  lower  paflures,  called  ^ita,  being 
not  in  fuch  eftimation  for  their  goodnefs  as  thofc  in  the  molt  elevated  Tituations. 

The  whole  dillrid  is  divided  into  greater  or  lefler  Atrnis,  which  the  proprietors  let 
out  in  leafes  of  three  or  fix  years,  at  the  annual  rate  of  i6.s.  *  to  ih  los.  during  five 
months  for  each  cow,  according  to  the  nature  oy  elevation  of  the  ground  :  the  lower 
padures,  though  not  of  the  beft  quality,  arc  the  dearell  becaufe  being  fooner  freed 
from  the  fnow,  and  later  covered  with  it,  they  allbrd  food  to  the  cattle  for  a  longer 
time. 

Each  farmer,  having  rented  a  mountain,  hires  from  the  different  peafants  in  the  can- 
ton from  forty  to  fixty  cows,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  8th  of  Odober,  and  pays 
at  the  rate  of  from  il.  6s.  to  il.  13s.  6d.  per  head;  each  cow  upon  an  average  yields 
daily  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk,  and  fupplies  two  hundred  pounavjf  of 
cheefe  during  the  five  months.  C3n  the  eighteenth  of  Odober  the  farmer  reftorcs  the 
cows  to  the  different  proprietors.  The  cattle  are  then  paftured  in  the  meadows  which 
have  been  twice  mowed,  until  the  10  or  nth  of  November,  when  on  account  of  the 
fnow,  they  are  ufually  removed  to  the  ftables,  and  fed  during  winter  on  hay  and  aftcr- 
grafs. 

As  the  mountains  in  the  canton  of  Friburgh  afford  paRure  foratleafl  15,000  cows, 
it  may  be  eflimated  that  they  annually  fupply  about  30,000  hundred  weight  of  cheefe 
fit  for  exportation;  bt.ride  2,oco  or  3,000  after  their  return  from  the  mountains,  ex- 
clufive  of  a  thinner  fort,  which  is  made  in  various  ^arts  of  the  canton.  The  cheefes 
fit  for  exportation  weigh  from  forty  to  fixty  pounds  each,  and  are  fold  from  il.  17s.  to- 
il, per  hundred  weight.  Befide  the  cows  which  are  pallured  during  fummer  in  the 
mountains,  the  canton  contains  about  1 2,000  belonging  to  the  landholders,  which  fup- 
ply their  families  with  milk. 

The  buildings  neceffary  for  making  cheefe  confift  of  a  chalet  or  cottage,  which  con- 
tains a  room  with  a  furnace  for  boiling  the  milk,  a  cellar  where  the  milk  is  prefcrved,  and 


the  influx  (if  4C0C  ptTifants  who  flocktj  iiitd  tl.f  town,  recovirtt^  the  arfenal,  and  vviili  150O  Rarntfc  troop's, 
priparti!  to  <lclciid  it  to  the  latt  extrtniity.  A  nu-fiaj^c  being  dilpatthtd  to/Jciieral  I'lgtoii  tliat  tfic  iiiagd'- 
I'-att-s,  ovirpowcicd  ljy  the  people,  coulj  not  ofl'tr  a  capitulation,  funic  (hills  were  thrown  into  the  to^vn, 
(evcral  hotiles  fet  on  fi  c.  a  breach  made  in  the  walls,  and  the  Frehch  prejiarcd  to  ilorin  (lie  place.  The 
triio]isot  livrii,  perceiving  the  iiiitenidiie  llate  of  the  foililications,  antl  l!ie  timidity  of  the  majj'lhales, 
mareiiid  out  willi  jO  cannon,  and  :iicoin|)auied  by  the  40JC  ptafantg,  willioui  beitnj  molcfted  by  the  enemy. 
'I'he  town  wan  iiillinlly  occupied  by  the  French,  and  a  provilional  government  tlecled  by  the  dillrids  of 
Fribiirj;  fllptr(^d^d  the  former  maj;illr.icy.     I'ianta,  vol    ii    p.  424. 

Thi»  letter  wa'i  wriucn  in  \'')f>,  fnicc  which  petiod  perhaps  the  prices  are  altered. 


f  Eacli  pound  cuntaiiis  fcvcnlei;n  ounces  and  a  fraction. 
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a  ftable  for  fixty  or  feventy  cows ;  near  it  is  a  kind  of  dairy.room,  kept  in  an  equal  de- 
gree of  temperature,  where  tlio  clieoics  are  every  day  turned  and  I'alted.  Thcthicknefs 
i>F  the  vat,  in  which  each  clicolb  is  prefled,  is  about  four  inclics.  The  caiks  for  expor- 
tation contain  ten  cheel'evS,  exccpiing  thofe  defiinod  for  Italy,  which  hold  ordy  three,  in 
order  to  be  conveyed  by  mules  acrofs  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  clieefes  well  packed 
.up  bear  thj  tranfport  into  the  nioft  didant  countries;  they  ought  to  bo  kept  in  a  damp  ' 
place,  and  frequently  wallied  with  white  wine,  to  preferve  them  from  infects.  When 
the  cows  return  from  the  mountains,  a  fpecics  of  cream  cheefe  is  made  in  au'umn,  and 
even  in  winter;  it  is  mych  efloemed,  and  is  dearer  than  that  of  Gruyeres.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fait  ufed  on  thefe  ocafions  is  drawn  from  Tranche  Comtc  ;  a  fmall 
quantity  from  Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  but  its  quality  is  miich  inferior.  The  confumptioti 
of  the  whole  canton,  for  all  purpofes,  is  at  lead  20,000  hundred  weight,  of  which 
15,000  is  drawn  from  Franchc  Comte. 

.  A  great  number  of  mares,  foals,  and  horned  cattle,  are  annually  raifed  in  the  can- 
ton :  the  oxen  of  three  or  four  years  old  are  fold  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Neuchatel,  and  in  Franche  Comtc.  Upon  an  average  it  may  be  eftiraated  that 
the  canton  of  Friburg  annually  fupplics  pafture  for  37,000  cows  and  oxen. 

In  our  route  from  Fi  iburg  to  Bern,  we  made  a  fmall  circuit  to  the  village  of  Neuneck, 
to  an  hermitage,  that  lies  about  a  league  from  Friburg ;  and  which  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  travellers  on  account  of  its  fingularity.  It  is  formed  in  thefolid  rock,  and 
was  the  work  of  two  men  ;  as  fuch,  it  is  an  adonifliing  performance,  but,  in  any  other 
refped,  is  fcarcely  worth  vifidng.  In  the  laft  century  a  hermit  fcooped  out  a  hollow  in 
this  rock,  ju'.l  fufficicnt  to  lie  at  full  length  :  but  his  fuccoflbr  defiring  a  more  commo- 
dious manlion,  hewed,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  a  ch:ipel,  feveral  apartments,  and 
Ilair-cafes.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  above  four  hundred  feet ;  one  room  is  ninety 
feet  long,  and  twenty  broad  ;  the  fteeple  of  the  chapel,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  eighty 
feet  high,  and  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen  ninety. 

The  hermit  who  perforated  this  habitation,  was  near  thirty  ye?rs  engaged  in  the  work. 
What  a  wade  of  time  aiid  induflry  !  But  fuch  is  the  folly  of  fequeilere.d  fuperflition, 
that,  for  want  of  better  occupadons,  it  frequently  has  recourfe  to  laborious  trillcs.  The 
fitujtion  of  thi.'  hermitage  is  extremely  beautiful:  the  rock  hangs  over  the  river  Sane, 
which  meandering  between  two  chains  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  fills  all  the  valley 
beneath.     The  preleiit  hermit  is  a  German ;  and  with  him  lives  an  old  foldier. 

From  this  herndtage  to  Neuneck  (where  the  canton  of  Bern  commences)  the  country 
is  rich  and  finely  wooded  ;  on  our  right  we  had  a  diftant  view  of  rugged  rocks,  the 
fnowy  alps  rifing  above  them  and  clofing  the  profpect.  The  fun  was  now  declining  : 
the  various  tints  of  the  evening,  the  purple  gleam  upon  the  naked  rocks,  and  the 
rays  of  the  fetting-1'un  upon  the  glaciers,  which  feemed  to  glow  almofl:  into  tranfparency, 
cad;  luch  a  beautiful  radiance  over  this  magniticent  fcene,  as  even  the  luminous  pencil  of 
Apelles  himfelf,  who  is  faid  to  have  painted  '■^  qiuv  pingi  non  poffunt,fulgura  i^  fulgc- 
tra  *,"  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  imitate.         I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  LV.— Tcwrt  and  Canton  of  Bern. 

Bern,  Sept,  1 6. 

I  WAS  much  ftruck,  on  entering  into  Bern,  with  its  fingular  neatnefs  and  beauty. 

The  principal  llreets  arc  broad  and  long,  not  Itraight,  but  gently  curved  j  the  houfes 


•  <•  Things  which  cannot  be  painted,  thunder  and  lightning."     Vid.  Plln,  li.  N.  lib.  35.  c.  10, 
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arc  moftly  uniform,  huilt  of  a  groylfli  flone  upon  arcades.  I'hrough  the  middle  of  the 
Itri'cts  runs  a  lively  llreain  of  the  cleared  water,  in  a  (lone  channel,  while  Icveral  foun- 
tains are  not  lefs  ornamental  to  the  plucc  than  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants.  The  river 
Aar  almod  furrounds  the  town,  winding  its  courfc  ovor  a  rocky  bed  much  below  the 
h'vel  of  the  (Ireets,  and  for  a  confidcrablc  way  forming  by  its  fteep  and  craggy  banks  a 
kind  of  natural  rampart.  The  cathedral,  a  noble  pile  of  (jothic  architecture.  Hands 
upon  a  plutfitrm  railed  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  commands  a  moft  extenfive  view. 
The  adjacent  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and  agreeably  divcrfified  with  hills,  lawns, 
wood,  and  water  ;  the  river  flows  rapidly  below,  and  an  abrupt  chain  of  rugged  and 
fnow-c  ipt  alps  bounds  the  dillant  horizon.  Such  an  alfeinbly  of  wild  and  beautiful 
objects  would,  in  any  place,  prefent  a  molt  ftriking  profped ;  but  the  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  when  fecn  from  the  midll  of  a  large  town. 

According  to  the  native  hiltorians,  Bern  was  built  by  Berchtold  the  Fifth,  Diike  of 
/..tringen,  and  was,  from  its  foundation,  an  imperial  city.  Upon  his  death  in  1218, 
the  F.mperor  Frederic  the  Second  conferred  upon  the  inhabit-ints  confiderable  privileges, 
and  compiled  a  code,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  their  prefent  civil  law.  The  Uberty 
which  this  city  enjoyed  attratted  many  perlons  from  the  adjacent  country,  who  found 
a  lure  alylum  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  nobles.  Although  Bern  from  its  foundation 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  its  neighbours,  and  for  fome  time  with  the  Houfe 
of  Audria  ;  yet  it  continued  to  aggrandife  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  confiderably  enlarged 
its  territory.  In  the  year  1 353  Bern  acceded  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ;  and  poflefled 
fuch  power,  even  at  that  early  period,  as  to  obtain  the  fecoqd  rank  among  the  Swifs 
cantons.  Since  the  acquifition  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  domains  of  this  canton  form 
nearly  the  third  part  of  Switzerland,  and  about  the  fourth  of  the  adual  population  ;  it 
contains  about  ^70,000  fouls,  cxclufive  of  11,000  in  the  capital.  At  the  introdudion 
of  the  reformation  in  1528,  government  acquired  a  large  increafe  of  revenue  by  fecu- 
larizing  the  ecclefialtical  poilellions.  At  the  fame  period  the  whole  canton  followed 
tlie  example  of  the  capital ;  and  the  reformed  religion  was  permanently  eftablilhed. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  two  great  divifions,  the  I'ays  de  Vaud  and  the  German 
diflrict.  '1  he  Pays  de  \'aud  having  been  conquered  from  the  Iloufe  of  Savoy,  and  the 
German  diltrict  from  the  Hates  of  the  empire  ;  jultice  is  adminillered,  and  taxes  regu- 
lated in  each  by  peculiar  laws  and  culloms.  Fach  of  thefe  divilions  has  its  troafurer  and 
chamber  of  appeal  refiJent  in  the  capital  ;  the  chamber  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  Pays 
tie  Vaud  judges  in  the  lall  r.fort,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  dillrict  may  appeal 
to  the  fovenign  council. 

I  he  focicty  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  foreigners  arc  received  with  great  cafe  and 
politonefs.  The  men  do  not  meet  in  feparate  focieties,  and  the  women  are  the  life  and 
ornament  of  their  daily  aflemblies,  which  begin  about  four  or  live  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continue  till  eight,  when  the  parties  ulually  retire  to  their  refpective  houl'es.  Dancing 
is  a  frequent  amulemciit  at  Bern  ;  there  is  a  public  ball  every  fortnight,  and  in  winter 
Icarcely  an  evening  palles  without  one.  1  hefe  diverlions  commence  at  fo  early  an  hour 
as  five  in  the  afternoon,  on  account  ui  a  (landing  order  of  government,  which  prohibits 
•their  continuance  alter  eleven.  Fnglilh  cniimry  dances  are  uiiially  introduced,  but  the 
'.calft,  (which  is  a  Ipecics  of  allemande,)  the  tavourite  dance  of  the  natives,  is  molt  com- 
nioii ;  the  parties  arrange  themlelves  in  dillinct  couples,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  cir- 
cular direction,  the  gentleman  turning  his  partner  with  great  velocity.  The  life  and 
fpirit  of  their  dances  llrike  an  J  Mj;ili(limeni  with  allonilhmcnt,  and  can  fcarcely  be  ci)n- 
ceived  by  thole  who  have  never  leen  them.  '1  he  gaiety  of  the  p.irties  is  Hill  more  enlivened 
during  the  funimer  months,  when  the  ilativcs  iclort  to  a  garden  near  the  town,  and 
1 3  dance 
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dance  under  an  open  pavilion  amid  fcenes  of  rural  feftivlty.  The  foreigner  who  pre- 
fers  the  conftant  intercourfe  of  company  to  a  more  tranquil  fociety,  will  choofe  the  rcfi- 
dence  of  Bern  rather  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Switzerland. 

There  is  but  little  trade  in  the  capital ;  fome  fow  nianufaftures  indeed  (chiefly  of 
linen  and  filk)  have  been  eftablifhej,  but  are  carried  on  by  thofe  only  who  have  no 
profpeft  of  being  admitted  into  the  fovereign  council.  For  thofe  families  who  enjoy 
any  influence  in  public  aflfairs  would  hold  themfelves  degraded  by  engaging  in  com- 
merce ;  and  as  offices  of  fl:ate,  except  bailliages,  are  in  general  not  very  profitable,  nor 
indeed  numerous,  many  enter,  as  their  fole  refource,  into  foreign  armies.  One  general 
advantage,  however,  is  derived  from  this  anti-commercial  fpirit ;  the  members  of  govern 
ment  not  being  interefled  in  laying  reftridtions  on  trade,  do  not,  as  at  Zuric  and  Bafle, 
confine  tlie  exclufive  right  of  eflablifliing  manufadlures  to  the  burghers  of  the  capital ; 
but  wifely  extend  that  permifllon  to  all  their  fubjefts  without  diftinftion.  From  this 
circumftance,  in  conjunflion  with  the  mildnefs  and  wifdom  of  government,  arifcs  that 
comfortable  (late,  and  even  affluence,  which  peculiarly  diflinguiflies  the  peafantry  in 
the  whole  canton  of  Bern :  to  the  natural  refult  of  thefe  wife  regulations  may  be  rea- 
fonably  imputed  the  attachment  to  government  particularly  obfervable  in  the  German 
diftria  •. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  peafants,  who  have  acquired  opulence  either  by  manufac- 
tures or  agriculture,  feldom  quit  their  fituation  ;  they  continue  in  the  fame  habits  which 
they  contradted  in  the  earlier  period  of  life,  and,  however  wealthy,  never  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  but  to  perfons  of  their  own  defcription. 

The  public  buildings  are  conftrudled  in  a  noble  fimplicity  of  fl;yle,  and  announce  the 
riches  and  grandeur  of  the  republic.  The  arfenal  contains  arms  for  fixty  thoufand 
men,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cannon,  which  are  caft  in  the  town.  The  granary, 
an  excellent  inflitution,  fimilar  to  that  of  Zuric,  always  contains  a  large  provifion  of 
corn,  fupplied  in  confequence  of  particular  treaties  by  France  and  Holland. 

•  No  futijefks  ever  difplayed  more  attachment  to  their  government  than  the  peafants  of  this  canton  ; 
and  many  iiillaiices  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  Bern,  when  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  capital,  to  offer  their 
afTiilance  in  fupprrning  all  attempts  to  make  innovations  in  theconilitution.  This  unvaried  attachment  to 
the  former  government  is  a  fufticient  eulogy  of  its  mildnefs  and  equity,  and  affords  a  decifive  anfvvcr  to 
all  the  rcptoaches  of  tyrannical  oligarchy,  urged  by  a  few  difaffcdicd  perfuns,  and  exaggerated  by  the 
French. 

1  he  adilrcfs  of  the  fifty  delegates  chofen  by  the  people  to  alTift  the  fupreme  council  in  amending  the 
conflitntion,  bears  the  moil  honourable  tcftiniony  to  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  government : 

"  It  was  to  fatisfy  your  views,  that,  as  foon  as  wc  had  taken  our  places  "ii  'Jie  affcmbly  of  the  govern, 
ment,  alterations  were  propofed  to  us  which  appeared  ufeful  to  the  general  ^  •.'  >f  the  country,  and  fuitable 
to  circMmflances.  We  have  fupportcd  thefe  propofitions  wiih  firmnefs,  as  yoi.  intruded  to  us  the  care  of 
co-operating  as  we  (hill  judge  nccclTary  for  the  fafety  of  the  country. 

•'  If  it  he  true,  that  our  conllitution  was  not  exempt  from  abufes,  which  human  wcaknefs  renders  a!- 
moll  infcparable  from  governments,  how  many  have  already  difnppeared  through  the  wifdom  ;ind  prudence 
of  the  adminill ration  ?  Did  we  not  poifefs,  in  the  fulltll  extent,  the  fccurity  of  perfons  and  property,  the 
two  moll  precious  advantages  of  civil  fociety  ?  Can  the  adminillration  bcaccufedof  a  fingle  deviation  from 
jiiftlce?  Can  the  members  of  our  government  be  reproached  with  the  leail  inclination  thac  could  look  like 
corruption?  Could  the  treafures  of  the  Uate  be  adminillered  with  a  flrifter  refnonfibility,  with  greater 
economy  ?  And  if  the  fertility  of  a  parched  and  rocky  foil,  if  the  profperity  of  a  loyal  nation,  that  has 
piefervtd  the  ancient  purity  of  its  manners,  be  moft  certain  proofs  of  the  goodncfs  of  its  government,  is  it 
not  ydurfelvej  who  render  this  glorious  ttllimony  to  the  fupreme  power  ?  Woe  be  to  you,  if  ever  you  can 
foj^etit!" 

The  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  peafants,  who  vohmtarily  facrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  conllitution, 
notwithlhindlng  the  iirtfolution  of  the  government,  plainly  proves  that  thefe  fentimcnts  were  indelibly  im- 
prefii'J  on  tlie  htarisof  the  people. 

The  progiefs  of  the  fatal  revohition  in  the  canton  of  Pern,  and  difTolution  of  the  government,  are  related 
ID  the  intiodudlory  account  of  the  cunc^ucit  of  Switzerland. 
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The  charitable  inftitutions  are  numerous,  h'beral,  and  well  direfted.  The  hofpitals 
are  in  general  large,  clean,  and  airy  ;  and,  in  the  alms  houfe  for  the  reception  of  fifty 
poor  citizens,  i(>  a  curious  efta^lifliment  fimilar  to  one  which  I  noticed  at  Dafle.  Dir> 
trerted  travell'-rs  are  treated  with  a  moal  and  a  lodging,  if  at  night,  and  receive  fixpence 
on  tluir  departure ;  if  fick  or  wounded,  they  are  maintained  till  their  recovery. 

The  houl'e  of  correftion  which,  when  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard  vifited  Bern,  was 
in  fo  deplorable  a  flate,  is  now  extremely  well  regulated,  and  reflects  great  honour  on 
M.  Manuel,  mcmb.-r  of  the  Great  Council,  to  whofe  care  and  attention  this  falutary 
change  is  chiefly  owiuj^.  Formerly  all  delinquents,  without  didindtion,  were  confined 
together,  but  are  now  feparated  ;  two  houfes  arc  eftabliflied,  one  called  the  Houfe  of 
Corredion  for  greater  crimes,  and  the  other  the  Houfe  of  Labour  for  mifdemeanors. 
The  prifoncrs  are  alfo  difcriminated  by  the  appellations  of  brown  and  blue  from  the 
colour  of  their  clothes,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  gratis  during  the  term  of  their 
conlinemcnt ;  the  brown  colour  is  appropriated  to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  the  blue  to 
the  houfe  of  labour.  The  men  and  women  are  lodged  in  feparatc  apartments.  Both 
are  conflantly  employed,  fometimes  in  cleaning  the  (Ireets,  and  other  fervilc  occupa- 
tions }  at  other  times  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  indrufted  in  various  trades, 
which  may  alfid  them  in  gaining  a  maintenance  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
they  were  fentcnced  to  hard  labour.  By  thefe  means  the  expcnce  of  the  ellablilhment 
is  nearly  fupported,  and  an  honed  livelihood  alTured  to  thofe  who  would  otherwife  prove 
ufelefs  or  pernicious  members  of  fociety. 

There  are  four  tables,  at  which  the  refpeftive  feats  are  a  mark  of  didin£tion  appropri* 
ated  to  good  behaviour,  and  a  larger  or  lefTer  (hare  of  provifion  is  didributed  to  each  in 
proportion  to  their  indudry.  After  earning  their  food,  the  prifoners  in  the  houfe  of 
labour  receive  ten  per  cent.,  thofe  in  the  houfe  of  correftion  eight  per  cent.,  for  their 
extra  work. 

Public  judice  is  wifely  and  impartially  adminidercd ;  and  the  torture,  which  had  for 
fome  time  fallen  into  difufe,  is  now  formally  aboliflied  by  a  public  aft  of  government. 
This  humane  and  jud  aft  forms  a  didingui(hed  asra  in  the  hidory  of  Swifs  iurifpru- 
dence ;  as  the  example  of  fo  powerful  and  wife  a  government  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
general  influence ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  abolition  of  torture 
throughout  Switzerland. 

The  folemnity  ufed  in  palling  capital  fcntence  on  a  criminal  defervea  to  be  mentioned 
and  imitated.  The  trial  being  finilhed,  the  prifoner  is  informed  of  his  condemnation 
by  the  Grand  Satttkr^  or  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  attended  by  two  clergymen,  who 
prepare  him  for  death.  On  the  day  appointed  for  execution,  a  large  fcaffold,  covered 
with  a  black  canopy,  is  condrufted  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  drect.  The  avoyer, 
with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  is  feated  on  an  elevated  kind  of  throne  between  two  fenators, 
and  attended  by  the  chancellor  and  lieutenant  of  the  police,  holding  an  iron  dick,  called 
the  rod  of  bloody  all  habited  in  their  official  robes.  The  criminal  being  brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  fcaflfold  without  chains,  the  chancellor  reads  aloud  the  fcntence  of  condem- 
nation, at  the  conclufion  of  which  the  avoyer  bios  the  executioner  approach,  who  in- 
Uantly  binds  the  arms  of  the  culprit,  and  leads  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  public  library  is  a  fmall  but  well-chofcn  colleftion,  containing  20,000  volumes, 
a  cabinet  of  Swifs  coins  and  medals,  and  many  curious  manufcripts,  of  which  M.  Sinner, 
a  man  of  great  erudition,  has  publifhed  a  judicious  catalogue.  He  has  nut  only  fet  forth 
their  titles,  and  afccrtained  their  age,  but  has  alfo  given  a  general  and  fuccinft  account 
of  their  refpeftive  fubjefts,  and  from  many  has  publifhed  extrafts  equally  curious  and 
intereding.     Aoiong  thefe  MSS.  are  fome  of  the  thirteenth  century,  confiding  of  fc- 
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veral  fongs  and  romances  of  the  Troubadours,  written  in  that  and  tfie  preceding 
ages,  which  merit  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  that  fpecies  of  ancient 
poetry. 

Learning  is  neither  fo  univerfally  encouraged,  nor  fo  fuccefsfully  cuhivated  here  as  at 
Zuric  ;  the  academical  (Indies  are  principally  direfted  to  thole  branches  of  knowledge 
more  effentially  necelTary  fur  entering  into  iho  church.  The  focii^ty  for  prqmotion  of 
agriculture  is  almoft  the  only  edablifliment  directly  tending  to  promote  the  arts  and 
fciences,  but  meets  with  little  countenance  from  government. 

•;.•'■-'•     -i  •••?   .    >j;   ^-;  v^,     .    -    .  .4     !....:  O^oOer  iyS6. 

I  FEEL  a  very  fenfible  fatisfaftion  on  adding,  that  this  enlightened  government  no 
longer  merits  the  reproach  of  not  fufficiently  encouraging  literaiurw' ;  it  is  now  awa- 
kened from  its  former  lethargy,  and  begins  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  every 
wife  ftate  to  elleem  and  protcft  the  fciences.  The  magiftrates  have  lately  purchafed 
and  appropriated  a  large  -.lanfion  for  the  public  library,  increafed  the  colledlion  of 
books,  and  procured  from  Lngland  an  ex^enfive  apparatus  for  experimental  philofophy. 

Among  other  undertakings,  a  new  map  of  the  canton  is  now  preparing  under  their 
aufpices,  by  the  profeffor  of  experimental  philofophy,  a  great  (kfidcratum  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  Switzerland,  as  the  alps  of  the  canton  are  incorredtly  delineated  in  all  the  maps 
which  have  fallen  under  n>y  obfervation.  I  am  alfo  happy  to  add,  that  the  Rev.  M. 
Wyttenbach  has  lately  inftituted  a  literary  fociety  for  the  promotion  of  phyfics  and  na- 
tural hiftory  in  general,  and  that  of  Switzerland  in  particular.  In  January  1788,  this 
fociety  connfted  of  ten  members  refident  at  Bern,  of  whom  feveral  poflefs,  and  others 
are  forming  colleftions  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  the  inftitution.  The  members  have 
eftabliOied  regular  correfpondence  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  readily  anfwer  the 
inquiries  of  foreign  naturalifts,  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  country.  An  in- 
ftitution founded  on  fuch  liberal  and  extenfive  principles,  and  having  one  objeft  prin- 
cipally in  view,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  moft  eflential  fervice  to  fcience* 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  hVL^Govcrnment  of  Bern. 

WERE  I  to  attempt  entering  into  a  minute  difquifition  concerning  the  government 
of  Bern,  my  letter  would  not  only  exceed  its  proper  limits,  but  would  hardly  be  con- 
tained within  the  extent  of  an  ordinary  pamphlet.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  you  will 
readily  excufe  me  from  putting  your  patience  to  fo  tedious  a  trial ;  but  you  will  pro- 
bably think  me  very  inconfiftent  indeed,  if  after  having  already  descended  into  lefs  in- 
terefting  details,  I  fliould  pai'  ever  in  filence  a  government,  the  wifdom  of  whofe  ad- 
miniftration  is  fo  juftly  admired..  Let  me  endeavour  then  to  fketch  tlie  general  outlines 
of  this  conftitution. 

The  fovereign  power  rcfides  in  the  Great  Council  of  two  hundred  ;  which,  when 
complete,  confills  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  members,  chofen  from  the  citizens ; 
from  whom  they  are  confidered  as  deriving  their  power,  and  as  afting  by  deputation. 
The  authority  with  which  they  are  inverted  is,  in  fome  refpefts,  the  moft  ancontrolled  of 
any  among  the  ariftocratical  ftates  of  Switzerland.  The  government  of  Lucern  is  in- 
deed called  the  moft  ariftocratical  of  all  the  cantons  ;  and  it  may  be  fo  perhaps  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  fmall  number  of  families,  to  which  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  entrufted  ; 
but  no  war  can  be  declared,  no  peace  concluded,  no  alliance  made,  no  taxes  impofed, 
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wiihout  the  conr.nt  of  the  burghers  in  a  general  airembly.  At  Fribiirgh  an!  S oloura 
the  burghors  are  Hkcwife  convened  upon  particular  occafions  j  whereas  the  Great 
Council  of  B.'rn  (fince  16H3,  when  it  was  declart'd  the  fi)vereign,)  is  rcllraine.l  by  iij 
conflituiional  check  of  this  kind  j  as  a  geuoral  allombly  of  the  citizens  is  never  con- 
ven  d  on  any  occafioo. 

The  executive  pnversof  govcrnm-'nt  are  del.'gat'jd  by  this  fovereign  council  to  thcs 
fcna  t',  chofcn  I>y  thcmfclvL'S  fnju-i  their  own  body  ;  the  former  altembits  ordinarily 
thre.'  times  a  week,  and  extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions ;  the  lenatc  every 
day,  Suiulays  exct'ptct). 

'I'll,'  Sjr,;Ue,  compnfin;:;  the  two  avoyers,  or  chiefs  of  the  republics,  is  compofcd  of 
twcnty-kven  member? ;  and  from  this  leled  body  are  drawn  the  principal  mayillrates. 
On  a  vaca!\i  y  in  the  Senate,  twenty-fix  balls,  three  of  which  are  golden,  are  put  into 
a  b')x,  aiui  drawti  by  the  feveral  members;  thofe  who  draw  the  three  golden  balls  no- 
minate three  electors  out  of  their  body.  In  the  fame  manner  fcven  members  are  thofm 
from  the  Great  Council,  who  alio  nominate  feven  ekdors  out  of  tbcir  own  body. 
Th'-ff  ten  doctors  (ix  upon  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  not  exceeding  ten  nor  lefa 
than  fix  ;  and  thofe  among  thel'e  candidates  who  have  the  feweit  votes  in  the  Sovereign 
CouncM  retire  till  their  ninnber  is  reduced  to  four  ;  then  four  ball<,  two  golden  and  two 
liiver,  are  drawn  by  the  four  rtraaining  candidates  j  the  two  who  draw  the  former  are 
puf  in  nomination,  and  ho  wiio  hau  the  grcateft  number  of  fuftVages  in  the  Sovcreiga 
Council  is  cholen.  Dut,  to  he  eligible,  the  candidate  mud  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Great  Council  ten  years,  and  niuil  he,  married  or  a  widower  •. 

The  Great  Council  is  generally  fdled  up  every  ten  years;  as  within  that  period  there 
is  ul'ually  a  deficiency  of  eighty  members  to  complete  the  whole  number  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  A  new  eleclion  can  only  be  propofed  on  a  vacancy  of  eighty  ;  and 
cannot  be  deterred  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  a  hundred.  The  tiiae  of  the  eledion 
being  determined  by  vote,  each  avoyer  nominates  two  of  the  new  members ;  each  fei- 
zenier,  and  each  member  of  the  fenate,  one ;  two  or  three  ofHcers  of  (late  enjoy  the 
fame  privilege.  A  few  perfons  claim,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  a  right  of  being  eleded, 
and  are  generally  admitted.  Thefe  feveral  nominations  and  pretenfions  commonly 
amount  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  j  the  remaining  vacancies  are  fupplied  by  the  fuf. 
frages  of  the  fenate  and  the  feizeniers  f. 

*  Mr.  Planta  judly  obfervM,  thit,  although  I  have  jul\Iy  dcfcribed  tlu's  mode  uf  balloting  with  fuflicicnt 
accuracy,  yet  1  have  not  pointed  out  the  true  objeds,  wliich  he  thus  defcribes: 

"  The  leafon  of  this  repeated  alternation  by  lot  and  ballot  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  will  be- 
(low  fome  thought  upon  the  fubjcft.  Its  greatcit  excellence  perhaps  confilled  in  making  the  chance  tif  lots 
apply  chiefly  to  the  eKflors,  and  not  to  thofe  who  might  pretend  to  the  fuccefTiDO  ;  hy  which  means  tlie 
dangerous  effe^tt  of  cabal  were  in  a  great  me^furc  obvia'ed  ;  and  yet  a  fair  profpcd  of  fiiccef»  wan  uiven  to 
tilt  meritorioun,  while  thofe  wholly  unqualified  could  entertain  little  hope  of  being  pitfcrred.  The  ftlcftcd 
candidates  drew  lots  only  in  one  ftage  of  the  proceeding,  and  this  when  thiir  number,  being  reduced  to  only 
four,  an  even  chance  was  given  to  thofe  few  to  whom  eminent  qtialiiiciticns  had  fecured  the  marked  appro- 
bation  of  their  fellow-citizent ;  and  when  fortune  pioved  unfavourable  in  oneinllancc,  repeated  opportuni- 
ties would  oci.ur  in  which,  unlefs  (he  proved  Angularly  unpropitious,  the  defircd  ojijcd  would  ultimately 
b«  obtained.  This  mode  will  admit  ol^much  mcditntion,  and  may  perhaps  afford  fome  hints  for  imitation. 
It  has  hire  been  explained  fomewhatat  large,  as  no  fimilar  inllitiition  occurs  in  any  republic,  cither  ancient 
or  modetn."     Planta's  Hiftory  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

•)•  Thi»  mesfure  of  defeiring  the  eledtion  till  the  number  of  vacancies  amounted  to  eighty,  though  not 
dangeroua  in  times  of  tranquillity,  was  extremely  impolitic  in  a  pciiod  of  innovation.  It  greatly  contri- 
buted to  diforgaaife  the  government,  at  the  commencement  of  tlic  late  revoltition,  as  the  admiflion  of  fa 
m»ny  ni  w  memberi,  who  were  moftly  iiifedled  with  French  principles,  proved  the  fource  of  that  fludluatioa 
which  diflinguifhed  the  counfclt  of  tht«  government,  and  precipitated  its  duwufalL 
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The  Selzcnkrs  are  fixtcen  members  of  the  Groat  C'ouncil,  drawn  yearly  from  t!\e 
abbaycs  or  tribes;  two  from  each  ot  the  four  great  tribes,  and  one  from  t-ach  of  the 
remaining  eight ;  the  candiJates  are  generally  •  taken  from  ihofe  who  have  exercifod  tho 
oliice  of  bailifs;  and  arc  elcdcd  by  lot.  F.vcry  year  during  thre.' days  at  Eultcr,  all 
other  employments  in  the  (late  are  fufpended,  except  thol'i;  of  the  bannerets  and  tha 
feizenL^r?,  who  are  inverted  with  an  authority  fiiuilar  to  that  of  the  Roman  cenfors.  I'l 
c;)reof  mal-adminiflration,  they  may  remove  any  member  from  the  Great  Coimcil,  or 
Senate  ;  but  it  i:.  a  power  which  they  never  cxercife  ;  and  Ihould  they  think,  proper  to 
exert  it,  the  fenteiice  nuifl  be  conlirmed  by  the  council. 

The  principal  magiftrates  are,  two  avoycrs,  two  treafurers,  and  four  bannerets;  each 
chofen  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  Snvereign  Council,  and  yearly  confirmed  in  their 
refpeflive  oirice*^^.  The  avoyers  hold  iheir  polt  for  life;  the  treafurers,  fix  years;  and 
the  bannerets,  four.  At  EalKr  the  avoycr  in  oflice  delivers  up  tiis  authority,  in  full 
council,  to  his  colleague.  The  reigning  avoyer  fits  on  an  elevated  feat,  under  a  canopy, 
and  the  feal  of  the  republic  lies  upon  the  table  before  him.  lie  never  delivers  his  opi- 
nion  except  it  is  demaoded  ;  he  enjoys  no  vote  unlefs  the  numbers  are  equal,  and  in 
that  cafe  he  has  the  calling  voice.  The  ex-avoycr  is  the  firll  fenatorin  rank,  and  prefi- 
dent  of  thefecrtt  council. 

The  two  treafurers,  one  for  the  German  diftrift,  and  the  other  for  the  Pays  tie  Vaud, 
form,  in  conjunclion  with  the  four  bannerets,  an  economical  chamber,  or  council  of 
finance  f  ;  which  pafles  the  accounts  of  the  bailifs,  and  receives  the  revenues  from  thofe 
who  are  accountable  to  government.  The  four  bannerets,  together  with  the  ex-avoyer, 
the  fenior  treafurer,  and  two  members  of  the  fenate,  compofe  a  comnvue  or  fecret 
council,  in  which  all  ilate  atfairs,  requiring  fecrecy,  arc  difculVed. 


'i' 


•  •  I  hy  gentrally,  becanfe  it  ts  rot  abfoliitcly  fixed,  that  all  the  feizcni«r«  muHhave  been  bailifs;  for  if 
it  happens,  that  in  one  tribe  there  are  two  perfons  one  of  whom  ha>  been  a  bailif,  and  the  other  is  a  mein- 
berof  thKGitatCouncil,  thty  draw  lots  for  the  charge.  And  (hould  a  member  of  the  Gte<it  Council  be 
the  only  one  of  liia  tribe,  he  become*  fei/.eriicr  of  courfe,  providtd  he  is  eligible.  In  order  to  be  feizenier« 
the  candidate  miift  be  married,  or  a  widower,  and  have  neither  his  father  or  brother  in  the  Senate. 

f  The  finances  were  regulated  with  the  llriftcll  economy,  and  yet  the  expenditure  was  anfwerable  to  the 
diti'nily  of  the  republic. 

The  falaries  at  the  principal  magidrates  were  extremely  moderate :  ' 

Reigning  avoyer  -  '  '  £  4^° 

Senators  each  -  -  •  -  150 

Banneiets  ....  jj© 

The  revenuci  were  derived  principally  from  the  public  demcfnes,  which  were  appropriated  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  tithes  ftqiiedtnd  at  the  fame  period,  and  afligned  to  the  D'lintenance  nf  the  clergy, 
public  feminaries,  and  charitable  inilitvtions  ;  quit-rents,  and  monopoly  of  fait,  and  gunpowder;  produce 
of  the  poD  office,  cuiloms  and  tolU,  duty  nn  wine  imported  into  the  capital,  and  fines  impofed  for  mifde* 
intanors;  alfo  a  tax  on  the  alienation  of  landed  property  in  the  French  dilUifV  ;  the  interell  of  money  accu- 
mulated from  a  r  gular  progrcflion  of  favings,  of  which  near/.' 5 00,000  were  lodged  in  the  Englilh  funds. 

The  whole  revenue  has  been  dated,  by  the  beft  authoritie$i,  as  not  exceeding  3:30,000  crowns,  which 
were  always  more  than  fuificient  to  fupply  the  expenditure  ,  and  to  conllrudl  and  fupport  the  magnificent 
public  works.  A  large  treafure  was  always  referved  in  a  vault  of  the  capital  for  the  fupply  of  fudden  emer- 
gencies, and  the  care  of  this  vault  entrultcd  to  the  principal  magiilrates,  who  had  each  a  feparate  key,  and 
without  their  concurrence,  and  a  fpccial  order  from  the  Sovereign  Council,  the  door  could  not  be  opened. 

The  amount  of  this  treafure  could  not  be  accurately  afcertaincd,  but  it  mud  have  been  very  confiderable 
as  not  Icfs  than  ^160,000  fterling  was  depofited  in  the  mountains  of  Hafli  and  Oberland.  The  pillage  of 
this  treafure  was  one  of  the  principal  objefts  of  the  French  Direftory,  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
armameat  agaialt  Egypt,  la  the  plunder  of  Bern,  the  French  did  not  acquire  lefa  than  ^^400,000  ia 
fptcie. 
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I  have  only  defcrlbcd  thefe  eight  magiftracies,  as  being  the  chief  oflices  of  the  (late 
and  exercifeii  by  members  of  the  Senate.  But  aUhmigh  the  form  of  this  conftitution 
is  arillocratical,  and  the  Senate  poircfles  a  very  confidorable  influence,  yet  it  does  not 
enjoy  that  ahnoll  cxclufivc  authority,  which  is  obfervablein  many  ariftocratical  govern- 
mtnts.  For,  by  feveraj  wile  and  well-obferved  regulations,  the  Sovereign  Council, 
aItIiou;;;h  it  delegates  the  moll  important  concerns  of  government  to  the  Senate,  yctaf- 
fciiiblcs  at  rtated  times,  and  fupcrintcnds  the  adminiftration  of  public  afl'airs. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  although  the  ancient  houfes  retain  very  confiderable 
influence,  and  are  more  readily  entrullcd  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  j  yet  the 
principal  charges  arc  not  cxclufively  confined  to  them ;  many  new  families  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Sovereign  Council  on  every  clcftion.  It  mud  ncverthelefs  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  as  the  citizens  are  continually  diminifiiing,  and  the  vacancies  never  fupplied  ; 
it  would  well  become  fo  wife  a  government  to  receive  occafionally  new  families  into  the 
burghcrfhip,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  etfeds  arifing  from  the  partial  and  narrow  fpirit 
of  too  conlincd  an  oligarchy  *.  Government  is  adminiftercd  throughout  its  fcvcral 
departments  with  great  precifion,  and  every  ordinance  executed  with  as  much  difpatch 
as  in  a  monarchical  (late.  The  adminiftration  is  conduced  with  great  wifdom  and  mo- 
deration, and  the  rulers  are  particularly  cautious  not  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  fubjcfV. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diftrids,  called  bailliagcs,  over  which 
bailifs  are  chofen  from  the  Sovereign  Council ;  and  thefe  ports  being  the  mod  profita- 
ble in  the  difpofal  of  government,  are  the  great  objedls  of  general  purfuit.  Formerly 
the  bailifs,  taken  indifferently  from  the  Senate  or  Great  Council,  were  nominated  by 
the  bannerets ;  but  as  this  method  rendered  the  members  entirely  dependent  upon  thofe 
who  had  the  chief  credit  and  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  the  mode  of  eledion  was 
altered  in  1712,  and  they  are  now  chofen  by  lot.  No  competitor,  however,  can  be 
received  as  a  candidate,  in  oppofition  to  a  more  ancient  member  of  the  Great  Council : 
for  inflance  he  who  was  admitted  in  1766,  cannot  ftand  againrt  one  chofen  in  1756. 
None  but  married  men  or  widowers  are  eligible ;  noi  can  any  perfon  occupy  more  than 
once  the  principal  bailliages ;  thofe  of  a  lefs  profitable  kind  may  be  poffefled  three 
times. 

The  bailifs  are  rcprefentatlves  of  the  fovereign  power  in  their  refpeflive  dirtrifls ;  they 
enforce  the  edids  of  government,  colled  the  public  revenues,  aft  as  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  except  where  there  is  any  local  f  ju- 
rifdiftion.  In  civil  caufes,  beyond  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts  of  Bern  : 
in  criminal  affairs,  the  procefs  undergoes  a  revifion  in  the  Senate,  and  is  referred  to  the 
criminal  chamber,  which  inflids  punifliment  for  fmall  mifdemcanors  ;  in  capital  cafes,  the 
fentence  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  if  the  delin- 
quent  is  a  citizen  of  Bern.  The  bailif  delivers  his  accounts  to  the  economical  chamber, 
to  which  court  an  appeal  lies,  in  cafe  of  exadion  on  the  part  of  the  bailif,  or  of  his 
officers;  and  with  refped  to  mifdcmeanors  punifhable  by  fine,  of  which  the  bailif  is  en- 
titled to  a  ftiare,  the  proportion  of  the  penalty  is  not  left  to  the  arbitrary  decifion  of  an 
intereftcd  judge,  but  fettled  by  the  legiflaturc  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  exactnefs. 

•  Since  t!ie  publication  of  thitwork,  the  (jovernment  admitted  Come  new  hiirgliers  both  from  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  and  from  tlic  German  dillriet  Among  thcfc  was  M  Ccrjcat  of  Laufaimr.  But  the  number 
waitoo  fmall  to  produce  any  material  iffcvl  ;  and  the  admifliou  wa»  clogged  witii  fo  many  rellridtioiis,  that 
Hu  advantage  could  be  dciived  before  the  third  generation. 

t  The  lord  of  thecllaie  of  Dicfbach  enjoys,  within  h's  own  lands,  the  fame  powers  in  criminal  affaiii, 
as  are  pulfcfled  by  the  bailifs  in  their  rcfpeittivc  diilri^t-^. 

Although 
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Although,  from  all  thefe  confidcrations,  it  fliould  feem,  that  every  poflible  precaution 
has  been  taken  by  government  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  thebailifs;  yet  inftances 
have  not  been  wanting  to  prove,  that  thefe  wife  and  ftrict  regulations  may  be  eluded ; 
thefe  inftances  are  very  'ew,  but  f(;vcral  examples  occur  in  which  extortions  have  been 
feverely  punilhed,  and  the  government  has  even  (hewn  great  readinefs  to  liften  to  all 
appeals,  and  to  afford  I'peedy  redrefs. 

The  profits  of  the  bailiPs  office  arife  from  the  produce  of  the  demefnes,  of  the  tythes, 
certain  duties  paid  to  government  in  the  refpeftive  baiiliages,  and  from  the  fines  im- 
pofed  for  criminal  ofllBnces.  In  feme  part  of  the  Gertnan  divifion,  the  bailif  is  entitled, 
upon  the  death  of  every  peafant,  to  a  determinate  part  of  the  inheritance ;  although  his 
fliare  is  very  inconfiderable,  yet  in  fome  fituations  it  may  prove  an  opprelfive  tax  upon 
the  family.  This  tax  is  the  only  inftance  that  has  fallen  under  my  knowledge,  where  the 
peafants  of  this  canton  are  liable  to  any  impofition,  which  can  juftly  be  deemed  grievous. 

Although  there  are  no  (landing  armies  in  Switzerland  ;  yet  in  many  of  the  cantons,, 
and  particularly  in  Bern,  the  militia  is  fo  well  regulated,  that  government  can  aifemble 
a  very  confiderable  body  of  men  at  a  moment's  warning.  To  this  end  every  male  at 
the  age  of  fixteen  is  inrolled,  and  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number  are  formed  into 
particular  regiments,  compofed  of  fufileers  and  eledionaries ;  the  former  confifting 
of  batchelors  and  the  latter  of  married  men.  Every  perfon  thus  enrolled,  is  obliged 
to  provide  himfelf,  at  his  own  exnence,  with  an  uniform,  a  mu(ket,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  and  no  peafant  is  allowed  to  marry,  unlefs  he  produces 
his  uniform  and  arms.  Every  year  a  certain  number  of  officers,  who  are  called  Land 
Majors,  are  deputed  by  the  council  of  war,  to  infpect  the  arms,  to  complete  the  regi- 
ments, and  exercife  the  militia.  Befide  this  annual  review,  the  regiments  are  occafionally 
exercifed  by  veteran  foldiers,  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Befide  the  arms  in  the  arfenal  of  Bern,  a  certain  quantity  is  alfo  provided,  in  the  ar- 
fenal  of  each  bailliage,  fufficient  for  the  militia  of  that  diftrict ;  and  likewife  a  fum  of 
money  amounting  to  three  months'  pay,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  cledtionaries  in  cafe 
of  adual  fervice.  The  dragoons  are  chofen  from  the  fubftantial  farmers;  as  eacb  per- 
fon is  obliged  to  provide  his  horfe  and  accoutrements.  In  rime  of  peace,  the  c.voyer 
out  of  office  is  prcfident  of  the  council  of  war,  and  a  member  of  that  council  is  com- 
mander of  the  militia  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  but  during  war  a  general  in  chief  is  nomi- 
nated for  the  forces  of  the  republic.  A  certain  number  of  regiments  being  thu.  always 
in  readinefs,  fi^nals  are  fixed  on  the  higheft  part  of  each  bailliage,  for  aitombling  the 
militia  at  a  particular  place  in  each  diltrict,  where  they  receive  orders  for  marching. 

Before  I  clofe  this  letter,  I  (hall  juit  mention  an  inftitution  caUed  the  Exterior  State^ 
as  remarkable  for  its  fingularity  as  utility.  It  is  a  model  of  the  Sovereign  Council, 
and  is  compofed  of  ihofe  burghers,  who  have  not  attained  the  age  requifite  for  entering 
into  that  Council.  It  has  a  Great  Council,  a  Senate,  twoavoyers,  treafurers,  bannerets, 
and  feizeniers  ;  all  of  whom  are  chofen  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  with  the  accuftomed 
ceremonies.  The  poft  of  avoyer  in  this  mimic  community  is  folicited  with  great  affi- 
duity,  and  fometimes  obtained  a  conlidcrable  expence;  as  the  I uccffsful  candidate  is 
always  admitted  into  the  Great  ('ouncil,  without  any  farther  rcconmicndation.  This 
body  pofTclles  a  certain  number  of  baiiliages,  which  conlid  of  feveral  ruined  caiUes  dif- 
perled  over  the  canton ;  it  has  alfo  its  common  treafure,  and  its  debts.  In  this  la(t 
article,  however,  it  by  no  means  rcfembles  the  adual  government  ot  Bern,  which  is 
not  only  free  from  debts,  but  polTelTed  of  a  very  confiderable  fund  in  referve  *. 

•  The  bailjre  or  coat  of  arms  borne  by  this  mimic  commonwealth,  ii  an  ape  fitting  on  a  lobller,  and 
iricwing  hiinfcU'  in  a  mirror. 

This 
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This  remarkable  inftitution,  may  be  confidered  as  a  political  feminary  for  the  youth 
of  Bern.  It  renders  them  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  conftitution;  and,  as  the 
members  debate  upon  all  kinds  of  political  fubje£ts,  affords  them  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  and  improving  their  talents,  and  by  that  means  of  becoming  more  capable 
of  ferving  the  public,  whenever  they  may  be  admitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  adminiftration. 

lam,  &c. 


LETTER  LVII. — Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Haller. 

BERN  has  produced  few  men  highly  eminent  in  literature;  but  has  eftablilhed  her 
glory  in  bcing-the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Haller. 

Albert  Haller  *,  the  youngeft  of  five  brothers,  was  born  on  the  1 6th  of  Odober 
1708.  His  father,  Emanuel  Haller,  a  citizen  of  Bern,  praflifed  the  law  as  an  advocate 
with  great  fuccefs ;  and  in  \'y  1 3  removed  from  the  capital  to  Baden,  where  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  that  bailliage. 

Although  many  accounts  are  ufually  related  concerning  the  early  genius  of  diffin'* 
guiihed  perfons,  which  do  not  always  deferve  implicit  credit ;  yet  the  premature  abili- 
ties and  application  of  Haller  are  inconteftably  proved.  When  he  had  fcarcely  attained 
his  fifth  year  he  was  accudomed  to  write  the  new  words,  which  he  rccolleded  to  have 
heard  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  His  progrefs  in  the  languages  was  fo  rapid,  that  in  his 
tenth  year  he  could  tranflate  from  the  Greek,  and  compofed  for  his  private  ufe  a  ChaU 
daic  grammar,  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicon.  His  palTion  for  letters  was  alfo  fo  gene- 
ral and  ardent,  that,  about  the  fame  period,  he  abridged  from  Bayle  and  Moreri  an 
hiflorical  dictionary,  comprifmg  above  two  thoufand  lives,  and  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by 
a  falirein  Latin  verfc  againft  his  preceptor  Abraham  Baillodz,  a  p.-rfon  of  confiderable 
learning,  but  of  a  capricious  and  morofedifpofition. 

Such  unwearied  application,  and  aftonifliing  progrefs  in  a  youth,  ought  to  have  en- 
fured  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  his  family.  On  the  contrary,  his  father, 
who  had  dc(Hned  him  to  the  law,  reproved  his  growing  tafte  for  polite  literature,  was 
particularly  oflended  at  his  inclination  for  poetry,  as  likely  to  draw  him  from  the  fevt  rcr 
occupations,  and  objcded  to  the  variety  of  his  purfuits  as  too  defultory  and  fuperficial. 

*  The  materials  fortliis  biograplvcnl  (l<ctch,  are  cMcfly  cnllcftrd  from  the  following  lives  of  thij  great 
lan,  which,  I  was  informed  by  his  cldell  fnn,  fince  dcceal'cd,  are  ih  ft  to  which  moft  citdit  may  be  eiven. 


man,  which,  l  was  informed  by  I\i3  clrteit  inn,  iince  flcceaicd,  are  iri  K  to  which  molt  citUit  may  oe  gv 
I.   Leltn  tlciHrrrn  von  Hiilltr,  by  ("Jeotfje  Zimm  rman.     Ziiric,    1755.      The  author  was  thedifciple  and 
?.   Lobrede  auf  Herrn   Aihrtchl  von  Ha'Ur.    ion   /{rirn  von  Rallh.ifar      Bafcl,   l77vS. 


friend  nf  Hallir. 

The  author  wab  Holler's  intininte  friend,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  piinci)ial  cvent:>  of  his  liTc. 
H<'  i»  the  fame  jjcnileinan  whom  I  have  nii-ntioiicd  in  vol.  i  L«ttcr  2\.  3  Lolrdle  ituf  Herrn  .ilLert  Hallir, 
Durch,  V.  11  Tfchiimer  dti  Grrffen  Rathit  life.  Bern,  1778  M.  Tfcharnir,  bcinjj  a  native  of  Bern, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  iTalUr,  his  account  dclcrves  implicit  credit.  He  was  author  of  fiveral  ef- 
tiemid  woik«  on  tlic  topography  and  hiiforj- of  Switzciland.  He  died  in  17  H,  a  fliort  time  after  he 
had  pronooiitKi  ihi^  paiugyric  on  hisdectafed  friend.  4  Elo^f  Hi'ioriquf  J'  AWirl  de  Haller,  avcc  un  Ca- 
laloj;ue  de  fet  Oeuvrei  Ociuvc,  1778  Seiinebier,  the  writer  of  this  culoj>iiini,  ia  well  known  as  the 
Itarnrd  author  of  fiil!iotf>e;ue  de  Cenevr,  and  of  Hijhire  LilU'tilre  de  Geneve.  He  informs  uf,  that  he  re. 
ccivcd  li'vcral  anccdotet  from  the  family  uf  Haller. 

N^jany  other  pane^yiicr,  and  lives  of  Hallet  have  been  publiflied  in  various  paiti  of  Europe  ;  but  at  they 
weie  moftly  wrilit-i>  by  thofe  who  were  not  pcrfunally  accjuainted  with  him,  I  have  not  cited  tlicm  as  an- 
thoritics.  Hik  fon  inenlions  nineteen  lives  and  panegyiici  of  his  faliicr,  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice  in 
17K4.  See  Bibl  Scl.weit.  Gtfliich.  vol  ii.  No  88^— pc.6  I  ha^.-  lien  enabled  to  add  feveral  anecdotes 
whiih  I  procu'td  at  Bern,  and  from  hit  *ldcft  fon  the  late  bailif  of  ,\yon. 

Thccompl'ii-ll  hll  of  Haller's  woiknit  tobefoi'id  in  thefjth  Vijiumeof  ••  Epilhlje  ad  tlalltrunifirlbltt." 
Drrn,  IT]^.     iiit  fubfiqticnt  publications  may  be  fupplicdfiorti  Scnncbicr'ii  cuiulu^ue. 

14  He 
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He  did  not  confider,  that,  during  childhood,  the  principal  objefl  of  education  is  to  in. 
fufe  a  rafte  for  anr>  mion  in  general ;  and,,  that  when  the  bafe  is  rendered  as  broad  as 
poflible,  it  m?.y  ,•.  's,  like  a  pyramid,  be  reduced  to  a  point.  But  neither  his  father's 
repeated  exhortan.  !S,  nor  his  preceptor's  fevere  admonitions,  could  confine  his  ftudies 
to  one  objeft,  or  check  his  inlatiable  thiril:  for  general  information. 

In  this  manner  he  was  educated  until  172  i,  when,  on  his  father's  d^ath,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern.  He  was  phicd  in  a  clafs  far  above  his  age ;  and 
ufually  wrote  in  Greek  the  exercife  which  he  was  expefted  to  compofe  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  In  1723  he  obtained  permidion  to  accompany  a  young  friend  to  Bienne,  in 
order  to  be  inltrufted  in  philofophy  by  the  father  of  his  companion,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated phyfician.  But  his  new  preceptor  being  a  bigot  to  the  Cartefian  fchool,  Haller 
foon  rejected  with  difdain  that  logic  and  philofophy,  which  tended  to  cramp  his  genius 
ratls?r  than  extend  his  knowledge,  and  continued  to  cultivate  hiftory,  poetry,  and 
polite  literature,  but  with  as  Httle  order  and  method  as  might  be  expefted  from  his 
years. 

Haller,  during  his  refidence  at  Bienne,  began  a  cuftom  which  he  afterwards  followed 
through  life,  that  of  writing  his  opinion  of  the  books  which  he  perufed,  and  malifng 
large  extrads  from  them.  His  genius  being  alfo  awakened  by  the  romantic  fqenery  of 
the  country  to  poetical  enthufiafm,  he  compofed  various  pieces  in  the  epic,  dramatic, 
and  lyric  ftyles.  He  was  at  this  time  fo  entirely  abforbed  in  this  favourite  Uudy,  that, 
a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  houfe  in  which  he  refided,  he  rufhed  into  his  apartment,  and 
refcued  his  poetry,  leaving  his  other  paperfi,  with  little  regret,  to  the  flames.  When 
a  more  mature  age  had  ripened  his  judgement,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  fay,  that  he 
had  pr^ferved  from  the  flames  thofe  compofuions  which  he  then  thought  the  finefl:  pro- 
duftions  of  human  genius,  in  order  at  a  future  period  to  confign  them  to  deftruftion  as 
unworthy  of  his  pen  *. 

In  this  period  of  life,  Haller  compares  himfelf  to  a  wild  plant,  which  is  left  to  grow 
without  pruning :  yet  this  very  circumftance  was  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
future  proficiency,  and  the  foundation  of  that  univerfal  knowledge,  which  he  afterwards 
acquired. 

He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law ;  but'  his  aSive  mind  could  not  fubmit  to  fol- 
low a  profeflion  which  would  limit  his  inquiries ;  which  entirely  depended  on  precedent 
and  authority ;  and  which,  to  ufe  his  own  quotation  from  Horace,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Bonnet,  obliged  him, 

Jiirare  in  verba  m/igi/lri. 

And  although  he  could  not  fubmit  to  the  fliackles  of  that  narrow  philofophy,  fo  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  and  enforced  by  his  new  preceptor,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally determined  by  his  advice  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  phyfic ;  the  ftudy  of  \vhich  com- 
prehends fuch  a  variety  of  literary  purfuits  as  feemed  congeiual  to  the  zeal  and  aftivity 

•  Many  of  his  blographerB  have  confounded  tlicfe  two  fafts ;  and,  from  a  natural  proncnrfs  to  exagge- 
ration, have  alTerted,  that  at  Bienne,  Haller,  with  a  greatnefs  of  mind  above  hi»  years,  burned  his  poetical 
compofuions,  from  a  ftrong  convidlion  that  poetry  tended  to  alienate  his  mind  from  the  feverer  lludies : 
whereas,  the  very  contrary  happened.  He  faved  his  poetical  pieces  in  preference  to  his  other  papers^  and 
burned  them  afterwards,  bccaufe  they  would  have  ditgraced  hi*  reputation  ;  althougii  as  juvenile  produc- 
tions, thoy  were  not  wholly  without  merit.  1  have  in  this  iiiftancc  preferred  the  autliority  of  his  particu- 
lar friends,  Balthafar  andTfcharncr,  to  his  other  biographers,  who  had  not  fuch  opportunities  of  obtaining^ 
the  truth.  Befidcs,  as  a  confirmation  of  their  evidence,  Haller  did  not  intermit  his  poetical  ftudiet ;  and 
wrott  at  Tubi\igen  his  MtrgengiJanktn  and  Sthn-Sacht,  which  are  the  carlicll  fpecimens  he  ever gayc  to 
the  public.  ■  ... 
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of  his  capacious  mind.  He  no  fooner  formed  this  refolution,  than  he  adopted  a  more 
regular  and  uniform  plan,  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  purfue:  he  removed 
towards  the  end  of  1723,  to  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  profecuted 
his  ftudies,  under  the  profefTors  Camerarius  and  Du  Vernoy,  with  that  unwearied 
application  which  never  forfook  him.  From  Camerarius  he  learned  thofe  found  prin> 
ciples  of  rational  philofophy,  which  teach  us  firft  to  doubt,  and  afterwards  to  believe, 
and  which  are  equally  removed  from  credulity  and  fcepticifm.  From  the  lectures  of 
Du  Vernoy  he  imbibed  his  firfl  tafte  for  botany,  and  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  the 
fludy  of  anatomy,  that  his  mafler  from  feveial  diHertations  predided  his  future  profi- 
ciency. Notwithllanding  his  (Irong  and  invariable  attachment  to  thefe  two  branches 
of  natural  hiftory,  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  ftudying,  inviid  ftiinervd,  againd  nature ; 
anatomy  though  he  could  not  fupport  ofFenfive  fmells,  and  botany  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely (hort-fighted.  At  Tubingen  he  alfo  diftinguilhed  his  knowledge  in  mineralogy 
by  refuting  the  error  of  Tournefort,  in  afcribing  to  foflils  a  vegetating  power. 

During  his  continuance  in  that  univerfity,  he  gave  an  indance  of  controul  over  his 
pafTions ;  a  difltcult  conqueft  for  a  young  man  of  Arong  feelings  and  lively  imagination. 
A  iinglc  deviation  into  excefs,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  the  example  of  fome  of 
his  fellow-pupils,  fo  greatly  afie£tcd  a  perfon  like  him,  no  lefs  enamoured  of  virtue, 
than  fufceptible  of  ingenuous  (hame,  that  he  inllantly  formed  a  refolution  to  abftain 
from  wine,  and  adopted  a  (lri£tnefs  of  morals,  which  renders  highly  probable  (he  aller- 
tion  of  Condorcet,  his  French  encomiad,  that  he  was  delceaded  from  a  family  in  which 
piety  might  be  faid  to  be  hereditary. 

In  1725,  Haller  repaired  to  Leyden,  to  which  place  he  was  drawn  by  the  great  re< 
putation  of  Boerhaave.  Here  he  found  a  more  ample  field  for  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  and  the  difplay  of  his  abilities.  He  became  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Boerhaave, 
by  whofe  example  and  encouragement  he  (Irengthened  his  growing  inclination  for  bo- 
tany. He  noted  down  his  maker's  tenures  on  the  In/iitutes  of  Medicine  with  fuch  pre- 
cifion,  as  afterwards  gave  birth  to  one  of  his  mofl  ufeful  publications.  He  continued 
his  anatomical  ftudies  under  Albinus,  then  rifmg  into  fame,  and  the  venerable  Ruyfch, 
who  io  highly  improved  the  art  of  injefting  anatomical  preparations.  The  precarious 
flate  of  his  health,  probably  occafioned  or  at  lead  increafed  by  his  intenfe  application, 
induced  him  to  accompany  two  of  his  countrymen  through  part  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  in  1726,  he  received  his  dodor's  degree,  though  only  in  the  ninetoenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  publiflied  on  that  occafion  his  inaugural  diflertation  de  Du^ujali' 
vali  Cefcbwiziano. 

In  1727  he  vifited  England,  was  favourably  received  by  Chefelden,  Douglas,  and 
Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and  improved  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  furgery  under  the  auf- 
pices  of  thofe  celebrated  men.  At  Paris,  whither  he  next  directed  his  courfe,  he  lludied 
botany  under  Geoffroy  and  Juflieu;  anatomy  under  Le  Dran  and  Winflow,  a  cele- 
brated furgoon.  Window  was  indeed  his  favourite  mailer,  whom  he  propofcd  to  his 
difciples  as  the  befl  model  for  their  imitation,  as  an  anatomid,  who,  (hackled  by  no 
fydcm,  defcribed  fimply  and  faithfully  what  he  himfelf  obferved  in  his  didedions. 

Haller  propofed  to  continue  his  travels  to  Italy,  that  country  where  medicinal  know- 
ledge fird  revived  in  the  darker  ages,  and  where, 

"  Smit  with  the  Iotc  of  facred  fong," 

he  might  indulge  his  enthufiafm  and  improve  his  tade  in  cladical  literature ;  but  the 
uncertain  date  of  his  health,  the  maladie  dupays  which  fo  remarkably  adeds  theSwifs 
in  foreign  parts,  and  on  which  he  has  compofed  a  poem,  together  with  the  advice 
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of  his  friends,  prevailed  over  his  inclination,  and  induced  hin  to  return  to  his  native 
city. 

In  his  way  toBern  he  flopped  at  Bafle,  in  order  to  ftudy  mathematics  under  the  cele- 
brated John  Bernoulli ;  and  in  this,  as  well  a  in  every  other  inftance  of  h:s  life,  ap- 
plied with  fuch  indefatigable  perfeverance,  as  if  that  fcience  was  the  fole  objed  of  his 
future  refearches.  His  proficiency  in  thefe  ftudies  is  fufficiently  proved  by  feveral  trea- 
tifesftill  extant  in  manufcript  on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  particularly  by  his  re- 
marks on  the  Marquis  de  I'Hofpital's  Analyfis  of  Infinitefimals,  and  his  attachment  to 
them  by  his  being  deeply  employed  in  a  profound  calculation  on  the  day  of  his  marriage. 

But  though  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  aftoniflied  Bernoulli  hinifelf,  he  continued 
his  other  purfuits,  being  appointed  to  read  leftures  on  anatomy  during  the  ficknefs  of 
the  profeffor.  While  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  alfo  attended  the  ledtures 
of  Tzinger  on  the  practical  parts  of  Medicine;  thus  at  the  fame  time  difplaying,  with 
equal  propriety,  the  dignity  of  a  profeffor,  and  the  humility  of  a  pupil. 

During  the  fummer  of  1729,  he  accompanied  his  friend  John  Gefner  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland ;  an  excurfion  rendered  memorable  by  its  fuggefting  to  him]  the 
plan  of  a  Flora  Helvetica,  and  by  infpiring  his  poem  on  the  Alps,  which  he  compofed 
in  the  twenty-fird  year  of  his  age ;  a  poem  as  fublime  and  immortal  as  the  mountains 
which  are  the  fubjedt  of  his  fong. 

Not  long  after  his  poem  on  the  Alps,  he  wrote  his  ethic  epi files,  on  the  Imperfedlion 
of  Human  Virtue,  on  Superflition  and  Infidelity,  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  on  the  Vanit7 
of  Honour,  Various  Satires,  Doris,  a  Paftoral  onhisfirft  wife,  and  his  much  admired 
Elegy  on  her  death.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of  Haller's  verfatile  genius  and  mental 
powers,  that  he  fo  eminently  excelled  in  poetry,  which,  except  in  bis  early  youth,  he 
never  confidered  otherwife  than  as  an  amufement,  either  to  foothe  him  under  afflidtions, 
and  in  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  or  to  confole  him  for  the  envy  and  neglecl  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  foundeft  German  critics  place  Haller  among  the  moft  eminent  of  their  poets  ; 
and  confiderfublimity  as  the  grand  charafteriftic  of  his  writings.  They  acknowlege, 
that  he  improved  the  harmony  and  richnefs  of  his  native  tongue ;  that  he  poffefTed  the 
higheft  powers  of  invention,  and  great  originality  both  in  his  ideas  and  language;  that 
he  is  the  true  colourid  of  nature ;  that  he  founded  the  depths  of  metaphyfical  and  mo- 
ral fcience;  that  he  equally  excelled  in  pidlurefque  defcriptions,  in  foft  and  delightful 
imagery,  in  elevated  fentimcnts,  and  philofophical  precifion.  A  few  fupercilious  critics 
have  reproached  his  poetry  with  occafional  obfcurities ;  and  accufe  him  of  introducing 
a  new  language  affeftedly  differing  from  the  common  modes  of  didlion.  Cold  criticifnx 
may  ccnfure ;  but  twenty-two  fucceffive  editions  of  his  German  poems,  and  the  tranfla- 
lion  of  them  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  prove,  that  they  poffefs  the  great 
aim  of  poetry,  that  of  plcafing  and  interefling  the  reader.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
with  truth,  that  although  Haller's  flupendous  labours  in  erudition  and  fcience  render 
his  poetical  talents  of  inferior  account ;  yet  had  he  confined  himfelf  to  the  mufes,  poe- 
trv  alone  would  have  immortalized  his  name. 

It  is  time  to  accompany  Haller  to  his  native  city,  where  he  returned,  in  1729,  expell- 
ing from  his  countrymen  the  fame  refpeft  and  patronage,  he  had  fo  liberally  received 
abroad.  But  he  hail  the  mortification  to  experience  that  negle6\  and  envy  to  which 
€very  man  of  genius  is  expofed  in  his  own  country,  and  which  he  feems  to  have  aug-» 
nienied  by  his  latirical  compofitions. 

He  continued  three  years  without  having  the  intcreft  to  procure  any  public  employ- 
naut ;  though  he  prevailed  on  government  to  edablifh  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  gave 
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]e&ures  gratis;  yet  he  did  not  fucceed  in  obtaining  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  hofpi- 
tal,  which  he  much  dcfired.  He  alfo  folicited  a  profeflorfliip,  and  was  repulfed.  He 
too  fenfibly  felt  thefe  difappoincments,  and  expreifed  his  impatience  and  indignation  in 
his  fatirical  poems,  while  he  redoubled  his  application  and  fervices  iu  order  to  force  him- 
felf  into  public  notice. 

The  firft  diftinguiflied  tribute  to  his  literary  talents  was  paid  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Upfala,  which,  in  1735,  chofe  him  a  member.  This  election  was  the  prelude  to  more 
honourable  and  beneficial  employments ;  in  the  Aime  year  his  countrymen  at  length  ac- 
knowleged  his  merit,  by  appointing  him  dircc"tor  of  an  hofpital  and  public  librarian. 
As  director,  he  diftinguiihed  himfeif  by  his  zeal  and  humanity  ;  as  librarian  he  beftowod 
great  pains  in  arranging  the  books,  and  in  forming  the  ihil  catalogue.  Scarcely  any 
branch  of  literature,  however  remote  from  his  ufual  occupations,  was  omitted  by  Hal- 
ler,  whenever  an  opportuniiy  prefented  itfelf,  either  of  improving  his  general  knowledge, 
or  of  being  ufeful  to  fcience.  Finding  in  the  public  library  a  collection  of  autient  me- 
dals, which  had  been  hitherto  negleclcd,  he  took  confidcrable  pleafure  in  cl.illiiig  them. 
His  love  of  hiftory  induced  him  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  Itudy  of  medals,  which  he 
juftly  confidered  as  the  moll  authentic  dnciunents  of  historical  truth,  and  the  moft  cer- 
tain monuments  to  afcertain  the  evcr-fluduatiug  (tate  of  language. 

His  literary  reputation  began  now  to  fpread  by  various  botanical,  anatomical  and 
medical  publications,  and  by  a  colledion  ot  poems  *,  which  firll  made  its  appearance 
in  1732. 

At  length,  in  1 736,  he  received,  unfolicited,  the  oOcr  of  the  profefforfliip  of  phy- 
fic,  botany,  and  furgery,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cottingen,  newly  eitabiiflied  by  George 
the  Second.  Notwithftanding  all  the  advantai^es  and  honours  which  accompanied  this 
offer,  he,  for  fome  tiiite,  hefitated  whethei*  he  (hou'.d  accept  it.  Jle  had,  in  173',  el- 
poufed  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  whofe  great  beauty  and  acconiplidunents  were  ren- 
dered dill  more  endearing  by  her  allldionate  fubfervicnce  to  his  manner  of  life.  She 
had  brought  him  three  children,  and  thefe  ties  attached  him  more  llrongly  to  his  native 
place  where  his  meiits  procured  him  many  lincere  friends,  and  the  air  of  which  he  con- 
li  Jercd  as  in  foiuc  relped  necelfary  for  the  prefervation  of  his  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hont)ur  of  being  invited  by  fo  great  a  monarch,  the  dignity  oi  the  cllablilh- 
ment  to  which  he  was  called,  and  the  cotifideration  of  having  a  more. ample  theatre  lor 
the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  induced  him  to  remove  to  (iottingen. 

He  quitted  Ikrn  with  much  regret ;  prefaging  the  heavy  ftroke  which  overtook  h'un 
foon  .liter  his  arrival  in  that  univerfity  ;  he  loll  his  wife.  The  death  of  his  beloved 
.Marianne,  whole  menu^ry  he  has  ^lekbrated  in  a  pathetic  elegy,  idllicled  him  fo  deeply,, 
that  it  almc'd  brought  him  to  the  gr.ive.  In  thiscrifis  of  delpondency  he  redoubled  his 
apjJic.uion,  as  the  moll  probable  means  of  fubduing  his  foi  row,  anii  the  duties  of  his 
llation  foiced  him  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  griei   into  public  life. 

IMiring  Rvt  nteen  years,  in  which  he  refidcd  at  Gotiingen,  where  his  abilities  expand- 
ed in  proportion  as  liis  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  increafed ;  he  obtained 
from  government  the  cftablifhment  of  a  botanical  garden,  which  he  fuperintended ;  of 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  fchool  for  midwifery,  and  a  college  for  the  improvement  of 
furgery.  He  formed  the  plan  for  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed perpetual  prefident. 

The  comprchenlive  mind  and  verfatilc  genius  of  Haller,  united  with  his  unremitting 
diligence  and  ardour  in  all  his  purluits,  enabled  him  to  cultivate  with  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs  a  variety  of  knowledge.     Had  not  the  great  Swede  pre-occupied  the  field,  Haller 
•  Virfud)  S(hv)titxirij(htr  Uetiifhtt.     Tlie  bcft  edition  »»  printeJ  at  Bern,  1775. 
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would  have  ftood  the  firft  among  his  contemporaries  as  an  improver  of  botany  *.  Yet 
botany  was-  not  among  his  earlieft  purfuits :  for  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  no  ad- 
vances in  it  until  his  return  from  his  travels  ;  during  his  refidence  at  Bafle,  in  the  year' 
1728,  as  if  infpired,  he  fays,  by  the  genius  of  that  place,  which  had  nurtured  the  Bau- 
hins,  and  where  at  that  period  botany  was  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  Staehlin,  he  laid  the 
defign  of  his  future  Flora.  From  this  time  he  made  annual  journeys  into  various  parts 
of  Switzerland,  and  principally  among  the  Alps.  He  cultivated  the  correfpondence  of 
the  mod  eminent  botanifts,  particularly  with  Scheutzer,  Ludwig,  Linnaeus,  Van  Roycn, 
and  Dr.  John  Gefner  of  Zuric,  who  alfo  meditated  a  defign  to  publifti  a  Swifs  Flora,  and 
freely  communicated  his  materials  to  Haller. 

Ills  eftablifliment  at  Gottingen  enlarged  his  views  and  opportunities  ;  and  at  length, 
in  1742,  his  great  botanical  work  on  the  plants  of  Switzerland,  the  refult  of  fourteen 
years  (ludy,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  entitled,  Enumeratio  Methodica  Stirpium  Hel- 
vetia, in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  was  the  moft  copious  Flora  ever  publifhed,  comprifing 
1840  fpecies.  The  preface  contains  a  compendious  defcription  of  Switzerland,  par- 
ticularly the  Alps ;  an  account  of  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the  Swifs  plants  }  the 
recital  of  his  own  jotirneys ;  acknowledgments  to  thofe  who  had  allilled  him  ;  conclud- 
ing with  the  order  and  method  which  he  purfued. 

After  the  preface  follows  a  chronological  account  of  268  volumes,  cited  in  the  work^ 
each  accompanied  by  a  general  cbaracler  ;  in  which,  with  great  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, he  points  out  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  author,  in  the  manner  which  he  after- 
wards purfued  in  the  Meihodus  Studii  Medici,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Medicina.  This  is 
a  very  ufeful  and  entertaining  part  of  liis  work,  as  it  forms  almoft  a  hiftory  of  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  fcience  from  the  time  of  Brunfelfius  to  his  own.  He  next  delineates  his  own 
fyllem  of  botany,  according  to  which  the  plants  are  difpofed.  Throughout  this  great 
work  JIaller  is  entirely  an  original,  not  fatisFying  himfelr  v/ith  giving  the  defcriptions  of 
former  writers,  he  appears  every  where  to  have  dcfcribed  the  plant  himfelf,  and  to  have 
formed  new  genera,  and  commonly  new  fpecifical  characters  for  the  whole,  accommo- 
dated to  his  own  fyftem.  He  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  write  down  the  na- 
tural charaders  of  each  plant  on  the  dny  he  dil'covered  it. 

In  treating  on  each  fpecies  he  has  nor  only  added  a  moft  copious  number  of  fyno- 
nymes,  but  appears  to  have  confulted  all  the  old  authors,  extruded  their  fynonymes 
with  uncommon  diligence  and  fmgular  difcrimination,  and  arranged  them,  as  much  as 
poflible,  in  chronological  order  ;  a  method  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  as  it  exhibits,  at 
wne  view,  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  plant,  by  pointing  out  the  firft  difcovercr,  and  the  re- 
gions of  its  growth.  This,  to  the  curious  botanilt,  is  a  very  meritorious  part  of  Haller's 
labour.  To  each  [slant  is  fubjoined  a  fummary  account,,  from  the  beft  writers,. of  the 
qualities  and  ulcs,  both  economical  and  medical.  The  work  is  enibelliflicd  with  plates 
tif  fome  rare  fpecies,  remarkable  for  their  exaftnefs  and  delicacy. 

Having,  in  1741,  obtained  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
phyfic  garden  at  Gottingen,  Haller  publilhed  the  following  year  a  catalogue  of  its 
plants  ;  this  was  but  a  ftnall  volume,  but  the  lift  ferved  to  ftiew  the  diligence  with  which 
he  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  royal  founder.  In  1753  lie  much  enlarged  it,  and 
comprehended  the  plants  fpontaneoufly  growing  in  the  environs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Black  Foreft.  He  informs  us,  that  this  volume  was  the  production  of  a  three  months* 
vacation,  and  laments,  that  the  importance  of  his  other  employments  prevented  him, 

*  I  fliould  not  have  prefumed  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  Haller's  botanical,  medical,  or  aaatonu'cal. 
wotkt,  had  I  not  received  allUtance  on  thcfc  (ubjcits  fiom  my  very  judicious  friend  Pr.  f  ult&ey* 
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from  fulfilling  his  intention  of  defcribing  the  plants  of  Germany  at  large.  This  little 
work  is  curious,  ftnce  it  exemplifies  his  fyflem  as  extended  to  exotics,  of  which  the 
new  and  rare  kinds  are  defcribed.;  but  the  fmall  fize  of  the  volume  precluded  the  in- 
trodudion  of  the  generical  chanid>ers. 

In  1745,  he  gratified  the  botanills  by  a  nevr  edition  of  the  Flora  Jenenfts  of  Ruppius, 
and,  that  he  might  do  juftice  to  the  work,  he  took  a  journey  to  Jena,  where  he  gained 
accefs  to  the  papers  and  hortus  Jiccut  of  the  author.  He  prefixed  to  this  book  anec- 
dotes of  this  extraordinary  man,  and,  by  reforming  and  augmenting  the  whole  from  his 
own  difcoveries,  he  in  fome  meafure  made  it  a  Flora  Germanica.  Thefc  performances 
were  by  no  means  the  termination  of  his  botanical  labours.  On  his  return  to  Switzer* 
land  he  continued  his  difcoveries  in  this  branch  of  natural  hiflory  ;  he  alfo  fenr,  at  his 
own  expcnce,  perfons  properly  qualified  into  the  lefs  frequented  partsof  the  Alps. 

The  refult  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Enumeration  which  was  fo  much  im> 
proved,  that  he  confiders  it  as  a  new  work.  It  was  publiflied  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
m  1768,  under  the  title  of  Hijloria  Stirpium  indi^enarum  Helvetia,  incboata.  The  fub- 
jed  is  arranged  in  his  own  method,  with  the  alteration  of  inverting  the  order  of  the 
clafTes,  beginning  with  the  Compofiia,  or  the  Syngenejia  clafs  of  Linnscus,  and  ending 
with  the  Cryptogamia,  which  ituotl  firft  in  the  Enumeratto\  both  of  which  are  objfc- 
tionab!e,  as  fubjeding  the  ftudent  to  the  mofl  diflkult  partsof  the  fyftem  at  his  entrance 
on  the  ftudy.  Several  interefling  particulars  of  the  former  publication  are  alfo  omitted 
in  thefe  volumes,  of  which  curious  botanids  will  much  regret  the  lofs ;  for,  though  he 
has  inferted,  with  enlargement,  the  phyfical  g<'ography  of  Switzerland,  together  with 
the  account  of  thofe  authors  who  had  previoufiy  inveitigated  the  plants  of  the  country, 
and  has  recited  his  own  excurfions  for  that  purpnfe;  yet  he  has  not  introduced  the 
critical  catalogue  of  the  authors,  fatisfying  liimfelf  with  giving  a  bare  lid  nf  all  the  bo- 
tanical writings,  from  the  time  of  Theophraftus  to  1763.  It  is  dill  more  to  he  regret- 
ted, that  Haller  has  fupprcflcd  in  this  edition  a  great  number  of  fynonymes  under  each 
plant,  inferting  only  a  few  of  later  date  ;  for  although,  in  all  polTible  inltances  he  has  in- 
troduced the  fynonymes  of  Linnzus,  yet  he  has,  unfortunately  for  fuch  as  ufe  the  works 
of  both,  omitted  the  trivial  names ;  a  circumftance  which  renders  his  book  much  lefs  ufo- 
ful  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the  fcxual  fyflem.  Yet  thefe  defers  are  doubtlefs 
more  than  compenfated,  by  the  innumerable  improvements  made  in  the  delcriptions, 
both  of  the  genera  and  fpecics,  by  the  great  addition  to  the  number  of  plants,  which  are 
extended  from  1840  to  3486,  of  which  more  than  800  are  of  the  Cryptogamia  clafs  ; 
Haller  having,  after  Michcli,  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  enlargi-d  the  order  of 
Fungi,  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  paintings  oi  more  than  4C0  fpecies  made  under 
his  own  infpedlion.  It  is  not,  however,  furpriling  that  Switzerland  ftiouUl  produce  a 
greater  variety  of  vegetables  than  the  middle  parts  of  Europe  ;  when  we  reflort  that  the 
alpine  fituations  afford  growth  to  the  plants  of  the  ardic  regions,  and  the  warm  vallii-s, 
lo  many  of  thofe  common  to  fouthern.  The  value  of  this  edition  is  much  enhanced 
by  enlarging  the  obfervatioiis  on  (he  ufes  of  plants ;  and  by  referring  to  his  authorities 
for  what  is  not  his  own,  with  his  accudomed  accuracy.  As  an  acctflion  to  this  work, 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  author  has  in  the  notes,  under  each  genus,  introduced  the 
plants  of  Thcophradus  and  Diofcorides,  in  as  many  indances  as  they  admit  of  being 
afcertained. 

Few  boianids  have  laboured  more  than  Haller,  and  yet  his  difcoveries  in  botany  oc- 
cupied only  a  comparatively  fmall  portion  of  his  time,  'lo  fuch  as  feel  not,  in  the  fu'.Icd 
oxtent,  that  cnthufiafm  which  the  love  of  Icience  inl'pires,  it  may  appear  a  p-iradox  to 
adl'rt  that  the  diiTcdlion  of  human  boilies  could  be  a  pleafurable  employment ;  yet  Hnl- 
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ler,  in  1743,  pronounced  a  fpirited  eulogium,  in  the  univcrflty  of  Gottingen,  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  his  seal  in  the  purfuit  of  anatomical  difcoveries  was  attended  with  uncoin> 
mon  fuccefs.  He  feems  early  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  didribu- 
tion  of  the  arterial  fyftem  had  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  nerves, 
and  vifcera,  which  had  been  feparately  and  ably  treated  by  men  of  eminence.  Haller, 
therefore,  wilhed  to  illuftrate  more  perfectly  this  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  more  complete  fyftem  on  the  fubje£k  than  had  yet  appeared.  He  publifhed 
the  firft  part  of  this  great  work  in  1743,  and  the  lad  in  1756.  His  tra£ls  on  other  parts 
of  anatomy,  when  coUeded  in  1768,  formed  three  volumes  in  quarto.  The  curious 
reader  may  fee  an  enumeration  of  his  many  difcoveries  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  at  the 
head  of  the  fixth  volume  of  his  Phyfiology  :  although  fome  of  thefe  difcoveries  may  have 
been  conteiucd  by  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  unalienable  right  to  moft  of  them,  and 
the  light  particularly  which  he  threw  upon  incubation,  oHification,  irritability,  and  feve« 
ral  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  will  unqueltionably  fecure  to  him  a  large  and 
honourable  fl)are  of  fame  with  poflerity. 

Haller's  emoluments  augmented  as  his  merits  were  difplayed  ;  and  honours  flowed 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  was  eleded  in  1 748  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Stock- 
holm,  into  that  of  London  in  1749.  and  in  1754  chofen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem- 
bers in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to 
George  the  Second,  and  king's  counfellor  in  1 740.  In  1 749  the  Emperor  Francis 
conferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility  at  the  requeft  of  George  the  Second,  and  about  the 
fame  time  the  King,  in  a  vifit  which  he  paid  to  the  univerfity,  didinguifhed  Hallcr  with 
particular  marks  of  approbation ;  an  honour  which  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges 
in  an  EngliOi  publication,  entitled,  "  A  (hort  Narrative  of  the  King's  Journey  to  Got* 
tingen,"  and  in  the  dedication  to  George  the  Second,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Boer- 
haave's  Methodus  Studii  Medici. 

He  declined,  in  1745,  an  invitation  to  Oxford,  which  would  probably  have  terminated 
in  his  nomination  to  the  profeflbrfliip  of  botany,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Dillenius ;  a  fecond  from  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and,  in  1750,  a  third  from  the 
King  of  PrulTia,  with  the  offer  of  a  very  conftderable  pcnfion. 

But  of  all  his  promotions  none  gave  him  more  real  fatisfaftion  than  his  eleflion  into 
the  Great  Council  of  Bern,  as  it  infured  to  him  a  retreat  with  dignity,  and  probably 
with  emolument,  in  his  native  city,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  ailc^ion  and 
attachment. 

At  length,  in  1753,  induced  by  the  precarious  flate  of  his  health,  by  the  d^fire  of 
removing  from  Gottingen,  which  he  called  the  grave  of  his  wives,  and  by  his  earnefl 
anxieiy  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  fervice  of  his  countiy,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Bern,  in  order  to  procure  an  eflablifliment,  which,  though  not  adequate  to 
his  prefent  appointments,  might  place  him  in  the  bofom  of  his  beloved  Switi^erland. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  fortunately  obtained  by  lot  the  office  of  Amman.  Although 
this  office  was  of  fmall  emolument,  yet,  as  it  might  be  confidered  a  prelude  to  future 
appointments,  and  gave  him  an  immediate  opportunity  of  fei  ving  his  children,  he  re- 
figned  his  profelTorlhip  at  Gottingen,  and  fettled  at  Bjrn.  Such  was  the  general 
joy  of  his  countrymen  on  this  event,  th  it  Morikofof  ftruck  a  medat  to  commemorate 
his  return. 

Having  formed  this  rcfolution,  he  could  not  be  fl;aken  by  the  mod  fplendid  offers. 
He  declined,  in  1755,  the  preffing  invitationof  Frederic  the  Second,  to  fuperintend  the 
academies  of  Pruflia,  and  to  accept  the  chancellorfiiip  of  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Wolff.     In  176/;  he  rejefte  I  the  offer  of  a  very  advantageous  and  ho- 
nourable 
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nourable  fettlement  at  St.  Peterlburgh,  made  by  Catharine  the  Second,  and,  in  1770, 
.the  ftill  more  dipnified  promotion  to  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottinji;cn, 
with  a  very  confiderable  appointment ;  ahhough  George  the  Third  wrote  not  only  to 
Ilaller  but  to  the  Senate  of  Bern,  requefting  their  inHuence  to  prevail  on  him  to  ac- 
cept it. 

His  grateful  country  rewarded  this  difinterefted  attachment  with  the  moft  liberal  and 
unbounded  confidence,  and  employed  his  talents  in  the  public  fervice.  In  1757,  he 
was  fent  to  reform  the  acr  Jemy  of  Laufanne,  and  in  the  following  year  was  deputed 
by  the  Senate  to  examine  fome  curious  remains  of  antiquity  difcovcred  at  Culm. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  direftor  of  the  fait  works  at  Bex  and  Aiglc, 
with  an  annual  falary  of  ;^5oo.  During  the  term  of  this  appointment,  whicli  continued 
fix  years,  he  refided  at  La  Roche.  In  this  rttirement,  he  employed  himfelf  in  fuper- 
intending  and  improving  the  falt-works,  of  which  he  has  given  a  fliort  account ;  in 
making  occalional  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  which  he  has  likcwife 
defcribed  ;  but  more  particularly  diftinguiflied  his  retreat  by  preparing  and  pubiifhing 
his  great  work  on  phyilology. 

Notwithftanding  the  amplitude  and  fuccefs  of  Haller's  labours  in  the  various  branches 
of  medical  knowledge,  it  was  principally  on  phyfiology,  which  feems  to  have  been  his 
peculiar  delight,  that  he  dilplayed  the  whole  force  of  his  genius,  and  founded  his  merit 
ss  an  inventor  in  fcience. 

His  outlines  cf  Phyfiology,  or  Prima  Linca  Phyfidopca^  publifiied  at  Gottingen  in 
1747,  delineate  the  plan,  and  were  the  prelude  to  his  immortal  work,  which  he  mo- 
deftly  flyles  Elements  only,  or  Ekmenta  Pyfwhgia  Corporis  Humani,  in  eight  volumes  in 
quarto,  which  fucceflivtly  made  theif  appearance  from  1757  to  1766.  In  conformity 
to  Boerhaavc's  plan,  this  part  of  the  fcience  of  phyfic  is  emancipated  from  theoretical 
fubtlety,  from  the  fhacis.lcs  of  metaphyfical,  mechanical,  and  chymical  hypothefes,  with 
which,  for  ages,  it  had  been  incumbered,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  built  on  the  true  bafis 
of  anatomical  fcience. 

The  exquifite  knowledge  which  he  has  difplayed  in  relation  to  the  ftrudure  of  the 
human  body,  his  indefatigable  rcfearches  into  the  difcoveries  and  opinions  of  all  his 
predeceffors,  the  judicious  feleftionof  them  to  eflablifh  his  own,  his  fkill  in  comparative 
anatomy,  and  the  application  of  the  whole  to  illuftrate  the  human  frame,  afford  a 
(triking  indance  of  learning,  induflry,  penetration  and  genius. 

On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  eleded  member  of  the  chamber  of  appeal  for  the  Ger- 
man diftrirt  of  the  council  of  finances,  of  the  committees  for  matrimonial  atfairs,  and  for 
improving  the  fmall  livings  in  the  French  diftrid  of  the  canton  ;  he  was  alfo  appointed 
perpetual  afleflbr  of  the  council  of  Health,  with  an  annual  falary  of  about  ^100  as  a 
token  of  his  country's  gratitude  for  having  decliucd  fo  many  fplendid  offers  from  foreign 
courts,  and  for  preferring  his  native  place  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune.  In  thefe 
feveral  offices  he  performed  effential  fervices  to  the  ftate  by  promoting  the  moft  ufeful 
inftitutions,  pro|Jbfing  neceffary  alterations,  and  framing  new  laws  and  ordinances.  In 
his  capacity  of  affeffor  to  the  Chamber  of  Health,  he  was  particularly  ufeful  in  forward- 
ing the  moft  important  regulations ;  fuch  as  the  prohibition  of  empirics,  the  recovery 
of  drowned  perfons,  and  the  means  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  diftemper  then  pre- 
valent among  the  cattle  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

He  alio  fhewed  himfelf  a  friend  to  humanity,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  affifted  in 
obtaining  from  government  a  public  eftablilhment  foi-orp''ans,  by  his  activity  in  provid- 
ing a  fund,  and  by  drawing  up  the  plan.  As  a  member  of  the  Economical  Society,  he 
laboured  much  to  improve  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  made  many  experiments  for 
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that  purpofe.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Great  Council  he  delivered,  on  important  occa- 
fions,  his  opinion  with  a  manly  freedom  and  lively  eloquence,  the  refult  of  the  founded 
judgment  and  the  mod  feeling  heart. 

In  1 766  and  the  following  years  this  great  man,  who  had  hitherto  enlightened  fcience 
from  his  clofet,  difplayed  in  the  theatre  of  public  life  the  more  aftive  and  diftinguilhed 
parts  of  a  patriot  and  politician.  He  re-e(lablifhed  the  harmony  and  fettled  the  difputes 
between  the  Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Bern  by  a  fuccefsful  negociation,  in  which  he 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  two  dates ;  he  was  alTociated  with  the  mod  enlightened 
charaders  of  the  republic  in  terminating  the  diffenfions  of  Geneva ;  he  drew  up  the 
principal  difpatches  to  the  court  of  Verfailles  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  changes  projcfted  at 
Verfoi,  on  which  occafion  he  held  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  French  ambalfa- 
dor,  and  was  employed  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  treaty  between  the  canton  of  Bern  and 
the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  relating  to  the  purchafe  of  fait. 

On  the  conclufion  of  thefe  public  employments  Haller,  who  had  now  attained  the 
fixty  fecond  year  of  his  age,  withdrew  from  the  budle  of  life,  and  lived  in  a  retired 
manner,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  citizen,  and  a  magidrate ;  and,  although  his 
health  gradually  declined,  yet  his  adivity  was  undiminifhed.  He  rcfumed  his  literary 
labours,  which  had  been  necelTarily  interrupted  amidd  his  other  more  important  avoca- 
tions, lie  publifhed,  in  1768,  his  hidory  of  Swifs  plants}  and,  in  1771,  the  fird  part 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Medicina. 

No  part  of  Haller's  writings  affords  a  more  driking  example  of  the  value  of  early  and 
perfevering  indudry,  than  this  publication.  That  habit  which  he  formed  fo  early  as 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  of  noting  his  opinion  of  books  and  authors,  accumulated 
a  confiderable  mafs  of  materials,  and  thus  enabled  him  afterwards  to  turn  them  to  very 
ufeful  purpofes.  By  thefe  means  the  foundation  of  his  Medical  Library  was  laid, 
even  before  he  gave  the  improved  edition  of  Boerhaave's  Methodiis  Studii  Medici, 
in  1751. 

Boerliaave  ufed  to  recommend  to  his  dudents  the  books  which  they  ought  to  con- 
fult  on  each  fubject ;  this  catalogue  was,  in  1726,  furreptitioufly  and  inaccurately 
printed,  and  formed  only  a  fmall  volume  in  oftavo ;  many  neceffary  obfervations  were 
lorgottt-n,  and  various  authors  both  modem  and  ancient  omitted.  Halkr  undertook  to 
lupijly  thefe  deficiencies  ;  and  extended  the  publication  to  two  volumes  in  quarto.  In 
ortler  to  appreciate  liie  merits  of  this  compilation,  it  is  uecellary  to  obferve,  tnat  various 
lexicons  and  catalogues  of  medical  authors  were  extant ;  but  the  writers  had  merely 
given  bare  lids  and  titles,  unaccompanied  by  that  critical  difcrimination  of  the  defign, 
doctrine,  and  general  merit  of  each  author,  which  rendered  thefe  volumes  fo  highly 
acceptal)le.  lu  this  manner  Haller  has  given,  under  that  claflical  method  which  Boer- 
liaave rccoiiMuended,  his  opinion  of  more  than  four  thoufand  volumes. 

In  the  exii'iifion  of  this  plan,  as  it  appears  in  his  own  Bibliotheca,  Haller  begins,  by 
tracing  the  hidory  of  each  branch  of  medicine  from  its  origin  through  the  preceding 
ages,  and,  by  cuinuding  the  hidory  of  each  in  the  feveral  periods,  has,  in  fome  mea- 
funs  made  liis  publication  a  compendious  hidory  of  phyfic. 

His  extcniivc  kno\xledge  of  aiiciL-ut  and  modern  languages  enabled  him  to  compre- 
hend a  large  field  ;  his  indefatii;abli.'  indudry,  united  to  great  penetration  in  invedigating 
the  doclriiieh  of  the  ancients,  equally  exhibits  his  erudition,  and  that  found  judgment 
by  which  ho  has  appreciated  the  merit  of  thole  faj^cs  of  pliyfic,  in  a  manner  highly  in. 
ti  reding  and  inllruclivt .  In  his  judgment  of  the  moderns  he  is  candid  and  impartial ; 
his  great  knowledge  of  his  fubjefls  qualified  him  to  didinguifh  all  original  dodrines, 
new  fa£ls  and  obfervations,  and  to  guard  againd  fuch  errors  as  might  miflead  young  and 
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incautious  pn^itioners,  who  arc  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  imbibed  theories,  and  pre- 
judice towards  particular  authors.  r 

lie  hus  qivcu  additional  value  to  his  work,  by  annexing  to  tlie  account  of  celebrated 
books  fhort  biographical  anecdotes  of  tlic  authors.  He  mentions  all  tiie  different  edi- 
tions that  canie  to  his  knowledge,  particularly  marking  fuch  as  were  in  his  own  library. 
And  it  is-a  matter  ot° altoniihmcnt  that,  in  this  ntanner,  he  noiicesaud  reviews  not  fewer 
than  1 1, GOO  volumes.  As  the  literary  hiftory  of  phyfic  was  among  the  favourite  ob- 
jefts  of  Huller,  this  publication  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  fuch  as  poflels  a 
congenial  fafle;  while  the  general  ufe  and  information  it  adbrds  are  fufTicicntly  ob- 
vious. Kight  volumes  were  publifhed  bewecn  the  years  1771  and  1778.  The  ana. 
tomical,  including  the  phyfiology,  the  botanical,  and  the  chirurglciil,  were  each  com- 
prifed  in  two  volumes,  and  bring  down  the  refpedive  fubjcdi  nearly  to  the  prel'cnt 
time.  Two,  on  the  pradlice  of  phyfic,  were  publiflu-d  by  Haller  himfelf,  :i  third  after 
his  deccafe  by  Dr.  Tribolet,  and  a  fourth  by  Dr.  Branuis  of  Childenlheim,  from  tiie 
manufcript  of  Haller,  which  the  learned  editor  has  confiUcrably  augmented. 

Hallcr  employed  the  latter  period  of  his  life  in  Handing  extract'  from  eminent  publi- 
cations for  the  liibliothcqtic  Raifonnec  ;  furnilhtd  many  of  tho  articles  for  the  fupplcnieiit 
to  the  Paris  Encyclope'die,  for  the  quarto  improved  edition  of  the  fame  work  publKhed 
at  Yvcrdun,  and  for  the  diftionary  of  natural  hiftory  printed  at  the  fame  place.  He 
meditated  alfo  a  new  edition  of  his  great  phyfiological  work,  of  which  he  put  forth  the 
firrt  volume  in  1777,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

His  aiftive  imagination  brooding  on  the  civil  and  political  affairs  in  which  he  had  hem 
lately  engaged,  produced  between  1771  and  1774,  his  three  political  romances,  Ufong, 
Alfred,  and  Fabius  and  Cato,  which  treat  of  the  defpotic,  monarchical,  and  repub'licaa 
governments.  In  Ufong  he  Ikctches,  with  a  maftorly  hand,  the  abull-s  of  abfolute  au- 
thority,  and  fets  forth,  in  the  character  of  the  principal  pcn'onrige,  the  h:ippy  etleds 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  fovereifjn,  even  amidll  the  hor- 
rors of  oriental  defpotifm.  In  F'abius  and  Cato  he  defcrib.s,  with  an  animatini  and 
fpirit  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  but  with  a  partiality  n;itu  al  to  a  republican,  the  arillo- 
cratical  {;overnment  as  mod  friendly  to  tho  difplay  of  ;)atriotifm,  and  mod  conc'enial  to 
the  exertions  of  genius.  In  Alfred  he  difplays  the;  adv.mt:* i;cs  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
wherein  the  balance  of  power  is  wifely  dillributed,  and  which,  while  it  avoids  the  ex- 
tremes of  either,  enjoys  the  beneiits  of  both.  In  thjfe  rumancos  he  difcovers  fouml 
principles  of  Icgiflation,  great  politic?.!  fagacity,  a  deep  infighrinto  human  nature,  and 
an  extenfjve  aquaintance  with  hiftory. 

When  we  confider  Haller  as  a  man  of  piety  and  aCIiriilian,  we  obferve  him  tracing, 
from  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  creation  in  its  grandeft  as  well  as  in  its  minuted  parts, 
the  wr^/7^/ry  exiltence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  great  principles  of  natural  religion. 
We  fee  him  demonllraling  the  divine  origin  of  Chriflianity  from  a  profound  (ludy  ot  the 
NewTeftament,from  theexcellenceof  its  morality, its  man  ifelUnfluenceover  the  happincfs 
of  mankind,  and  its  tendency  to  meliorate  our  nature;  we  find  him  proving  h. .  v  :  DtJ. 
in  his  life  and  writings,  a  zealous  friend  and  able  advo  .  :e  of  the  revealed  r'  jiT^rfn  ■ 

Haller,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  undertook  the  defence  of  na  .  u  ■ . 
vcaled  religion.  In  1732,  in  his  preface  to  his  poetry,  he  declared  liimfelt  hrndy  con- 
vinced of  their  truth;  in  1747  he  rejcded  with  horror  the  dedication  which  La  Metrie 
offered  to  prefix  to  hi£  work  entitled  *'  L' Homme  Machine"  and  he  declared  in  variovis- 
literary  journals,  that  he  ither  acknowledged  as  his  fiiend,  or  Iiij  dilciple,  a  man  who 
entenained  fuch  impicus  ^  ''nr.  <n  a  preface  which  he  publilhed  in  1751,  to  For- 
mey's  abridgment  of  Cr';»'..i»?    "  En^men  du  Pyrrhonijine"  he  paints  in  the  drongcft 
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colours,  the  dreadful  effvdis  of  infidelity  both  on  fociety  and  individuals.  lie  put  forth, 
in  the  ("Icrman  tongue,  "  Lett'  to  his  Daughter  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chridian  Revela- 
tion;" hepubHfhed  anextradfron  Ditton's  "Truth  of  the  RcCune^tionof  JelusChiift," 
wiiicli  he  acknowledges  to  have  hrit  cirnred  any  doubts  he  entertained  on  that  (ui')je^t. 
1  le  avows,  at  the  fame  time,  tli^f  he  recel*i-it  infinite  fatisfadion  from  the  Uudy  of  the 
New  Teftament,  becaufc  he  was  nc\  cr  more  certain  of  holding  converfc  with  thvD^tv^ 
than  when  he  read  his  iviii  in  fh  it  divine  book. 

In  1775,  ^^  finally  gave  tou.  public,  alio  In  the  German  language,  "  Letters  con- 
cerning icveral  late  Attempts  of  Frcctliinkers  yet  living  againft  Revelation."  In  tUij 
work  the  author  examines  and  refutes  the  objedions  to  Chri/Hanity,  advanced  in  fo 
lively  and  dangerous  a  manner  by  Voltaire  in  his  (^fir/iions  fur  I' Liicyclo/nJic.  "  If  this 
latter  publication,"  adds  Sennebier,  "  may  be  conlidered  as  an  Index  to  the  Doubts 
nnd  '\rgumcnts  againll  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  work  o,  llallor  may  be  entitled  an 
U  I'i:  to  the  Anfwcrs  in  favour  of  the  fame  Revelation,  to  be  con.ulted  by  thofe  who 
V  I  h  .partially  to  difcufs  both  fides  of  this  important  quellion.  When  learning  and 
phuulophy,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  fupporting  fceptical  tent*ts  by  artful  fophiftry, 
thus  lend  their  united  aflidance  to  the  caufeof  religion,  they  truly  become  an  honour 
10  the  poflclTor,  and  a  benefit  to  fociety. 

But  even  this  great  and  good  man  was  not  exempt  from  a  too  anxious  folicitude  fo: 
liis  welfare  in  a  future  (late.  That  depreflion  of  fpirits,  which  ought  juftly  to  be  con 
lidered  as  the  efl'eds  of  difeafe,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imaginat-on  confpiring  perhaps 
with  the  narrow  principles  of  Calvmifin,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  led  him  to  re- 
fled  rather  on  ihe  jit/licc  than  the  mercy  of  the  Deity,  and  to  be  ilder  himfelf  in  the 
cndlefs  mazes  of  predeftination  and  grace.  In  one  of  his  defponumg  fits,  he  compared 
himfelf  to  a  man  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  any  lupport,  and  expeding 
every  uilbint  to  fall.  At  another  moment,  animated  with  a  paili  n\  for  fcience,  he 
breaks  out,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bonnet,  into  an  exclamation,  c.preflive  of  his  re- 
gret to  quit  a  world  which  he  had  improved  by  his  difcovcries,  and  v  hich  he  might  dill 
further  illuminate  by  his  zeal  and  application.  **  O  my  poor  brain,  which  mud  return 
to  dud ;  and  all  the  knowledge  and  information  which  I  have  been  coileding  with  fuch 
unwearied  labour,  vi\\\/ade  away  like  the  dream  of  an  infant." 

Thefe  little  weaknefl'es  of  a  great  mind,  overpowered  by  conditutional  in-itability, 
and  druggling  againd  early  prejudices,  are  more  interefting  to  the  mar.  who  feels  and 
refpcds  the  imperfedions  of  human  nature,  than  the  mod  pompous  ai  d  exaggerated 
accounts  of  unnerring  wifdom,  or  uniform  virtue.  And  it  is  a  pleafing  fatisfadion  to 
learn,  that  realbn  and  religion  rofe  fupcrior  to  the  gloomy  defpondencv  of  ficknefs; 
and  that  Haller  met  death  with  the  calmnefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  fa:th  of  a  Chrif- 
tian. In  ^  letter  which  he  wrote,  a  few  days  before  his  deceafe,  he  fpeiks  indeed  of 
the  tremendous  grandeur  of  eternity,  but  with  hope  rather  than  with  fea  -,  and  looks 
back  upon  his  p;id  life  with  fatisfadion :  amidd  a  few  complaints  uttered  <  i  his  painful 
fuffenngs,  he  mentions  his  country  with  the  mod  ardent  aflfedion,  and  offe  -s  up  his  lad 
prayer  for  its  prefervation  and  weliare. 

He  continued  his  literary  labours,  and  preferved  his  fenfes  and  compofure  to  the  mo- 
ment of  diffolution;  he  beheld  his  end  approaching  without  fear  and  regret;  "  My 
friend,"  Ik  faid  to  the  phyfician  who  attended  him,  "  I  die,  my  pulfe  is  dopped,"  and 
thencxpir-  d.  He  deceafed  on  the  twelfth  of  December  1777,  in  the  feventieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  great  Haller ;  a  man  to  whom  Michaelis,  the  emi- 
nent orientalid,  juOIy  applies  an  obfervation  on  the  genius  of  Aridotle;  **  hcquecalot 
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ncque  ierrd,  neqtie  tmri  quicquam  relinquere  voluit  incognitumy  indole  praterea  adeo  mira- 
bin,  ut  adfingtda  natumpracipue  dicas  •." 

In  his  perlon  Mailer  was  tall 'and  majeftic,  of  a  ferious  and  expredive  countenance; 
be  had  at  times  an  open  fmile,  always  a  pleating  tone  of  voice,  uriially  low,  and  feldom 
elevated,  even  when  he  was  molt  agitated.  He  was  fond  of  unbending  himfelf  in  fo- 
ciety,  on  thofe  occalions  was  remarkably  cheerful,  polite,  and  aitt  ntive ;  he  would 
converie  with  the  ladies  on  fafliions,  modes  of  drefs,  and  other  trilles,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  if  he  had  nevor  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  world. 

Bonnet  informed  me,  that  Hallcr  wrote  with  equal  facility  the  German,  French,  and 
Latin  tongues ;  that  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  all  the  European  languages,  except 
Ruffian,  Polilh,  and  Hungarian,  as  to  fpeak  with  the  natives  in  their  refpedive  idioms. 
When  he  converfed  on  any  topic  of  literature,  his  knowledge  appeared  fo  extenfive, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  made  that  his  particular  rtudy.  His  profound  erudition  in  every 
branch  of  fcience,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  converfant  with  his  works ;  but  the 
variety  of  his  information,  and  the  verfatility  of  his  talents,  are  thus  delineated  by  a 
perfon  t  who  was  his  particular  friend.  "He  pofl'eiTed  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
natural  hiftory  ;  was  well  read  in  hiltory  both  antient  and  modern,  univerlid  and  parti- 
cular ;  and  uncommonly  verfed  in  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  manufadlures,  trade,  popu- 
lation, literature,  and  languages  of  the  refpedive  nations  of  Europe ;  he  had  read  with 
attention  the  moll  remarkable  voyages  and  travels ;  and  was  particularly  converfant  in 
the  late  difcoveries  which  tend  to  illuftrate  the  geography  of  the  globe.  He  had  even 
perufed  many  thoufand  novels  and  plays ;  and  poilblltd  fucli  an  alloniihing  memory, 
that  he  could  detail  their  contents  with  the  utmoll  precifion. 

As  it  was  his  cuftom  to  make  extrafts,  and  to  give  his  opinion  of  every  book  which 
came  into  his  hands,  as  well  for  his  own  private  ule,  as  for  the  Gottingen  Review  ];,  he 
read  mod  new  publications,  and  fo  eager  was  he  ufually  in  the  peruial,  that  he  laid 
them  upon  the  table  even  when  he  was  at  dinner,  occafionally  looking  into  them,  and 
marking  thofe  parts  with  a  pencil,  which  he  afterwards  extracted  or  commented  upon. 
He  made  his  remarks  on  hnall  pieces  of  paper,  of  dift'erent  fizes,  which  he  placed  in 
order,  and  faftened  together;  a  method  he  learned  from  Leibnitz. 

He  derived  from,  nature  extreme  fenhbility,  or  rather  irrhability  of  temper,  which  is 
ever  the  child  of  genius.  Hefpoke  therefore  from  his  own  experience,  when,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  he  thus  exprelVed  himfelf:  "  Providence  hokls  with  an  equal  hand  the 
balance  of  human  happineis.  He  has  loaded  you  with  riches,  he  has  loaded  you  with 
glory  i  but  misfortune  was  ncctflary,  and  he  preferved  the  equilihriuin  by  giving  you 
fenfibiiity.  If  my  wiflies  could  take  efled,  I  would  beilow  upon  you  that  tnnujuillity 
which  flies  at  the  approach  1 1  genius,  which  is  inferior  to  genius  in  relation  to  locivty, 
but  far  liiperior  in  regard  to  ourfelves  :  then  the  molt  celebrated  man  in  Europe  would 
be  alio  the  mod  happy  §."  ' 

•  He  left  nothing  iinexpl.ircd,  either  in  iKe  heavens,  cr  on  tlie  earth,  or  in  the  fea,  and  was  of  fucli  a 
wonderful  tMp.iciiy.  that  he  fit incd  horn  for  tin'  iiiuntdiate  objtft  of  his  purfuit. 

f   'I'icl.arntT  Lubredc,    ti(c.  p    t>7. 

X  Ilalltr  reviewed,  at  hi«  cieparimcnl  for  that  literary  jciiiriial,  all  publications  on  hiftor^',  medicine, 
Anatomy,  natural  hiltory,   and  feveriil  niifcillanenus  works,  particular^  tliofe  which  appeared  in  It.ily. 

^  /.'  faul  Hen  que  tii pi  oviilence  vfuil.t  lenir  In  bahnce  rgaU pnur  tons  Ut  hum.iim,  hlle  Vjus  a  lomliie  di-  blent, 
$ik  vuui  a  ctmbli  ile glotrt ;  mnii  it  itui  Jal/uit  du  m  u/tiur,  d.'e  o  trou  ;  e  I'eijniiibre  rn  vcjui  rtnJ,irit  ffiifblf  — ij 
hsfnuh  lilt  avoifnl  du  touvoii ,  j' iijoulervu  aux  tienfdilt  du  dr/lin  ;  ji  vi/iit  i/t/nnirois  ,/c  //  Ir.iiirjuilit  e,  qui  fuil 
divant  le  eeriie,  qui  tie  le  vaut  pat  bar  rapport  ilaf  iiete  t  mail  qui  vaiil  lien  davant'ige par  loppurl  a  neui-tneme  : 
tki-itri  Chymmt  li  flui  ciUbre  de  I' Europe  ftroit  aujji  ii  plut  hcurtux. 
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lie  was  impatient  under  ficknefs  as  well  from  extreme  fufceptibillty,  as  becaufe  he 
was  precluded  from  his  literary  occupations.  He  was  fond,  therefore,  of  taking  vio- 
lent remedies,  more  calculated  to  remove  the  immediate  effecls  of  pain,  and  to  check 
his  diforder,  than  to  cure  it  radically.  In  his  latter  years  he  accuflomed  himfelf  to 
opium  *.  which,  operating  as  a  temporary  palliiitive,  only  incrcafed  his  natural  impatience. 
This  relllcflhefs  of  temper,  which  occafionally  didurbcd  his  tranquillity  even  in  his 
younger  days,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  his  health  and  fpirits,  was  confideraisly  heightened 
by  the  advances  of  age,  and  the  diforders  which  Ihattered  his  frame  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life. 

His  correfpondence  in  every  period  of  life  was  extenfivc,  punctual,  and  carried  on 
in  the  Knglilh,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages.  Six  volumes  of  Latin 
epiftlcs,  and  three  in  the  German  tongue,  addreflfed  to  him  from  men  of  learning  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  given  to  the  public,  but  his  own  have  never  made 
their  appearance.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  feldom  prefervcd  any  copies ; 
being  himrflf  too  much  occupied  for  that  purpofe,  and  never  fuflicionlly  rich  to  main- 
tain a  fecretary.  His  two  principal  corrcfpnndcnts  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart,  were 
JJonnet  of  Geneva,  and  John  Geltier  ol  Zurio ;  to  Gefner  he  wrote  either  in  German 
or  Latin,  to  Bonnet  in  liie  iMtnch  tongue.  This  celebrated  friend  of  ILilier  poITefles 
feven  manulcript  voluine-s  of  hl.s  letters;  being  an  uninterrupted  correfpondence  of 
twenty-three  years;  begun  in -March  1754,  and  (ini{])ing  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  in  December  1777.  This  epiftolary  commerce  comprehends  a  great  variety  of 
fubjeds,  principally  concerning  phyiiology,  natural  hiltory,  the  (Iruclure  of  the  globe, 
politics,  morality,  and  religion.  Hallec  being  accuflomed  to  confult  his  friend  on  all 
occafions,  to  difclofe  his  mofl  fecret  thoughts,  and  to  relate  his  diurnal  occupations ; 
thefe  eliufions  of  the  moment  difcover  the  fucceffive  train  of  his  lludies,  the  progrefs  of 
his  difcoveries,  and  gradual  advances  in  knowledge. 

•'  Thefe  letters  ot  my  moft  refpecluble  friend,"  added  Bonnet,  "  difplay  his  genius, 
his  underftanding,  and  the  gocdnefs  ot"  his  heart,  more  fully  than  any  of  his  publica- 
tions. His  rtyle,  concife,  energetic  yet  pidurefque,  correfponds  with  the  ftrcngth  and 
originality  of  his  iJeas ;  and  he  fpeaks  with  no  lefs  fublimity  than  convidion  of  the 
great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Though  he  treats  the  numerous  advo- 
cates for  iniidelity,  and  particularly  Voltaire,  with  I'ulTicient  feverity ;  yet  his  heat 
is  the  ardour  of  eonvidinn^  and  did  not  proceed  from  either  pique  or  fpirit  of  contra- 
diction :  he  feemed  as  it  he  was  perfonally  interefted  in  all  quelUons  on  revelation,  and 
pleaded  it;-  cauie  ah  if  it  Iiad  been  his  own.  He  is  no  Icfs  fevere  againfl:  thole  writers, 
who  exclude  tile  intervention  of  a  firlt  intelledual  caufe  in  the  creation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  univcrle,  and  particularly  cenfures  the  nuterialiib  who  endeavour  to  de- 
duce mechanically  the  formati.m  of  organized  bodies.  In  a  word,  his  philofophy  was 
entirely  pradical,  becaufe  it  was  entirely  Chriliian  ;  and  nothing  fecured  his  approbation, 
but  what  tended  to  improve  the  underllanding,  or  to  amend  the  heart." 

I  am  concerned  to  find,  that  the  publication  of  this  correfpondence,  between  two 
fuch  enlightened  and  virtuous  philoi'ophcrsas  Haller  and  Bonnet,  which  in  fomc  works 
had  been  announced  to  the  public,  Ihould,  i'or  private  realbns,  be  reliiiquiflied.  Reli- 
gion, morality,  philofophy,  and  learning,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  epillolary 
commerce. 
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•  Zimmcritiai)  informs  us  tliat  he  took  dally  fo  Lirge  a  quaiitiiy  as  ciglit  grains.     Uvlbcrde  dii;  Ein- 
fam  kcit  p  216.  ed.  I.t'i'l".  1;  y.\. 
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Hallcr's  library,  confifling  of  about  4,000  volumes,  was  purchafed  for  ^2,000  by 
the  emperor,  for  the  public  library  of  Milan,  where  I  examined  it  in  1785.  The  coU 
ledion  is  particularly  rich  in  books  of  natural  hillory,  and  is  rendered  invaluable  from 
numerous  annotations  of  Haller,  written  on  the  margins. 

Haller  was  three  times  married,  firfl  to  Marianne  Wytfen,  in  1731,  who  died  in  1 736. 
2.  To  Klizabith  Buchers;,  in  173S,  who  died  in  childbed  the  fame  or  the  following 
year;  both  uatiwjs  of  Bern.  3.  173),  to  Amelia  Frederica  Teichmeyer,  a  German 
lady,  who  liirvived  him.  lie  has  written  and  publiflied  the  lives  of  his  two  firfl:  wives. 
He  left  eight  children  four  fons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  he  lived  to  fee  e(la- 
bliflied. 

His  elded  fon,  Gotlieb  Emanuel,  who  was  born  in  1735,  followed  his  father's  ex- 
ample in  dedicating  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  to  the  purfuits  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  elecied  member  of  the  Groat  Council,  and  obtained  various  employments 
under  government,  particularly  the  bailliai^^e  of  Nyon,  in  which  fituation  he  died  in 
1786,  He  didinguHhed  himielf  as  an  author  by  various  publications  tending  to  illuf- 
trate  the  hillory  and  literature  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  by  his  Sc/jwc'iiztT-bil)!io- 
ihek,  or  Swifs  Library,  in  6  volumes  8vo.  of  which  he  lived  to  pubUih  only  the  firl't. 
in  this  work,  defervedly  efteemed  for  method  and  accuracy,  the  indefatigable  author 
enumerates  all  the  books  which  treat  of  Switzerland,  in  all  languages,  and  all  the  works 
publilhed  by  the  Swifs  on  all  fubjcds.  He  even  del'cends  to  the  minuted  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  reviews  and  journals,  and  in  moll  inftahces,  where  the  phblication  de- 
ferves  detail,  analyfes  the  contents,  corretls  the  errors,  and  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  performance. 

I  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  learned  author,  and  am  indebted  to  him  for  foine 
curious  information  on  Switzerland,  and  for  feveral  anecdotes  relative  to  his  illudrious 
father,  which  I  have  introduced  into  thefe  biographical  menioirp. 


LETTER  LVIIL— M.  Sfrun^li's  Col/c^fim  of  Sup  birds.— 0/  the  BcankdVuIlurc. 

M.  SPRUNGLl'S  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  is  remarkable  for  the  colIeiSlion  of 
(luffed  birds,  both  local  and  migratory,  that  are  found  in  Switzerland.  In  1776  this 
collection  confided  of  two  hundred  fpecimens;  and  when  I  lad  viiiied  Born,  in  1786, 
had  received  an  addition  of  fifty  fpecies. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  birds  in  this  collciSion,  is  the  vtdtur  barbatiis  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  vidiur  aureus  of  Gefner,  or  bearded  vulture  of  the  Englifli  ornithologids. 
As  many  fabulous  tales  have  been  related  concerning  its  uncommon  drcngth  aaJ  rapa- 
cioufnefs ;  as  great  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  variety  of  names  applied  by  different 
naturalids  to  the  fame  bird,  and  as  fome  travellers  have  doubted  whether  this  fpeciinen 
is  the  large  vulture  of  the  Alps,  or  the  golden  vulture  of  Conrad  Gefner  ;  I  fhall  (ub- 
join  a  defcription  of  fome  particulars  principally  communicated  to  ine  by  M.  Sprungli 
himfelf,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  the  natural  lize. 

This  fpecimen  was  a  female  bird,  caught  in  the  canton  of  Glarus ;  it  mcafured  from 
the  tip  of  the  beakto  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  fix  feet  fix  incli'js  French*  meafure ; 
and  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  expanded ;  it  weighed 
when  fird  taken,  eleven  pounds.  This  bird,  though  always  called  a  vulture,  yet  dif- 
fers from  that  genus,  and  is  referable  to  the  eagle,  in  having  the  head  and  neck  co- 


iSix  feet  eleven  inclics  one-fifth  Englifh,  and  eight  feet  fix  inches  fix-fiftecntlii. 
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vered  with  feathers ;  whereas  one  of  the  diftinftions  of  the  vulture,  according  to  Lin- 
nasus,  is  that  the  head  is  deftitute  of  feathers. 

Notwiihftanding  this  diftinguifliing  mark,  yet  Linnseus  was  probably  induced  to  clafs 
it  with  the  vultures,  from  the  general  form  of  the  body,  and  (hape  of  the  beak,  which 
is  the////  effintial  charaderiftic  in  the  genera  of  Birds. 

M.  Sprungli,  however/  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  clafled  between  the  vulture 
and  tl:^  ea'^le ;  and  Stor  *  propofes  to  form  a  new  genus  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
oyPAEiUt,  by  the  following  charadters:  ^ 

Rojiruiii  rccJnm,  baft  ccra  hijiru^liau  fciis  porrccTts  confer tijjimis  barbatum  ;  aplce  aiiC' 
turn  uncofulaito. 

Caput  pennis  tcflimu 

The  fpecific  charaftcr  he  would  define  thus  : 

G)paetus  CgratidisJ  albido-ruiilus  chrfofufcus,  tania  nigra  fiipra  et  infra  oculos. 

It  inhabits  the  higheft  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  Alps  which  feparates  S^vitzerland 
from  Italy,  forms  its  noli  in  clefts  of  rocks  inaccefllble  to  man,  and  ufually  produces 
three  young  ones  at  a  time,  fometimes  four,  if  we  may  judge  from  thofe  which  accom- 
pany the  ol!  birds,  when  they  defccnd  into  the  lower  regions  for  prey.  They  live  on 
animals  which  inhabit  the  Alps,  fuch  as  the  chamois,  white  hares,  marmots,  fnow  hens, 
kids,  ai'id  particularly  lambs,  from  which  circumftance  it  is  called /<»«;«/<rr-^^jtT,  or  lamb 
viilture. 

If  common  report  may  be  credited,  this  rapacious  creature  fometimes  attacks  even 
man  and  carries  off  children.  M.  Sprungli,  without  abfolutely  denying  the  poflibility 
of  this  account,  has,  notwithflanding  all  his  refearches,  never  been  able  to  afcertain  a 
well  authentic;  ted  indance;  and  thence  rather  concludes  it  a  fable  invented  by  the  pea- 
fants  to  frighten  their  children.  This  fpecics  does  not  appear  but  in  fmall  companies, 
ufually  confiding  of  the  two  old  birds  and  their  young. 

Conrad  Gefner  has  given  a  fliort  but  accurate  defcription  of  this  bird  under  thejiame 
of  viiltur  aitiriis^  or  gnld-gcyerf  ;  and  an  engraving  from  a  fkin  fent  to  him  from  the 
Grilbns.  1  he  figure  though  rudely  executed,  yet  exhibits  with  fuflicient  accuracy  the 
dillinguifliing  characlcrs  of  the  fpecies  and  genus  fuch  as  the  configuration  of  the  beak, 
the  legs  feathered  down  to  the  claw  \  and  particularly  the  beard.  In  fine  a  comparilbn 
with  the  fpeciinen  in  Sprungli's  collcclion  evidently  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  bird. 

Since  this  great  naturaliil,  no  other  perfon  feems  to  have  defcribed  it  from  nature, 
except  Edwards  under  the  denomination  of  the  bearded  vulture.  The  defcription  of 
that  bird,  and  the  engraving  \  from  a  fpeciinen  font  from  Santa  Cruz  in  Barbary,  cor- 
refpond  exattly  with  the  vultur  barlniti/s  of  Sprungli;  and  the  head,  if  compared  with 
the  drawing  annexed  to  this  account,  will  be  found  toaniwer  fufficiently. 

Sprungli  alio  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks,  in  anfwer  to  thofe  travellers 
who  affert,  that  his  fpccimen  is  not  the  large  vulture  of  the  Alps,  fometimes  called, 
from  ha ycl/c'U'iJh  plumage,  ihc.  veiutoi/rjauiic,  but  a  Imaller  fpecies;  becaufe  the  larger 
fort  meafuresoccafionally  foiu-teen  feet,  or  more,  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of 
the  other.  He  polkllls  two  fpecimcns  of  this  bird  ;  the  one  a  full  grown  female,  from 
which  my  defcription  and  drawing  are  taken,  mcafuring  eight  Fivnch  fix't :  the  other  a 
male,  but  young,  and  fomewhat  lefs.  He  has  examined  four  I'peciincns,  neither  of 
which  mcalurcd  more  than  nine  leet ;  but  as  thefe  fpecimens  were  not  full  grown  males. 
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he  is  ready  to  allow  that  an  inftance  or  two  may  poflibly  have  occurred,  in  which  this 
bird  mcarured  near  twelve  i'cvt  tVoui  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Thole  who  give  it  a  greater 
cxpanliou,  have  derived  their  information  either  from  perfons  who  were  not  naturalids 
or  from  uncertain  and  exajTprerated  reports.  The  fame  remark  may  alio  be  applied  to 
the  fabulous  (Knifs  recorded  by  the  peafants,  cor.ccrning  its  wonderful  Itrength  as  well 
as  fize.  It  is  iikcwife  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  peafants  do  not  confine  the  name  of  lam- 
rjicr-j^cyer  to  this  fpecies :  but  extend  it  indifcriininately  to  feveral  large  birds  of  prey, 
from  u  hence  has  aril'en  great  contufian  of  names,  and  much  uncertainty  in  the  accounts 
oi  this  bird. 

Some  ornithologills  feem  to  have  formed  of  it  fcveral  fpecies,  which  on  comparifoii 
will  appear  to  be  the  fame,  or  only  varieties  of  the  fanje,  fpecies.  Thus  the  bearded 
vulture,  the  cinereous  vulture,  and  the  fulvous  vulture,  which  Mr.  Latham  has  def- 
cribed  as  three  dilferent  fpecies,  are  probably  the  fame  bird  as  that  in  this  collection. 
Of  the  fird  there  can  be  no  duubt,  fince  Mr,  Latham  refers  to  the  bearded  vulture  of 
Edwards,  which  I  have  (hewn  to  be  that  of  Sprungli.  The  cinereous  vulture  is  def- 
cribcd  by  Latham  after  UrilTon  :  "  Beneath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  beard,  compofed 
of  very  narrow  feathers  like  hairs  ;  legs  covered  with  feathers  quite  to  the  toes,  which 
are  yellow ;  claws  black*.  This  defcription  accords  with  the  bird  in  queftion,  and 
particularly  in  the  bearJ,  which  is  the  diftinguilhing  chara£leriftic.  The  fulvous  vul- 
turc  of  Latliam  is  the  griffin  of  Buffon,  and  the  French  naturalift  doubts  whether  it 
is  not  a  variety  of  Gefner's  golden  vulture,  which  is  proved  to  be  the  fame  as  Sprungli's 
fpecimen. 

While  the  mofl:  celebrated  orni'hologifls  have  thus  given  to  the  bird  different  names, 
they  have  alfo  in  other  inllances  confounded  it  with  other  birds,  to  which  it  has  no 
o\her  rcfeinblance  than  fize,  ftrength,  and  voracity. 

'lluis  Buflbn  erroneoufly  conjedures  the  vultur  gryphus  of  Linnieus,  or  the  condor  •  of 
America,  to  be  the  fame  as  the /a/wwiT-^nrr,  or  vulture  of  the  Alps  ;  whereas  thede- 
fcriptiim  of  the  condor  given  by  Linnitus,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  bearded  vulture.  The  condor  is  defaibcd  by  the  Swede  as 
having  "  the  head  deftitute  of  feathers,  but  covered  with  a  flight  brown  coloured  down, 
with  a  comb  reaching  along  the  top  of  the  head,  and  having  the  throat  naked  and  of  a 
reddilii  colour."  Frczier,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  alfo  thus  defcribes  the  con- 
dor :  "  We  one  d<.y  killed  a  bird  of  prey  called  a  condor,  which  was  nine  feet  from  the 
end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and  had  a  brown  comb  or  creft,  but  not  jagged 
like  a  cock's  ;  the  fore  part  of  its  throat  is  red  without  fc.thers,  like  a  turkey,  and  they  are 
generally  large  and  tlrong  enough  to  take  up  a  la  tub.  In  order  to  get  them  from  the  flock, 
they  draw  themfelves  into  a  circle  and  advance  towards  them  with  their  wings  extended, 
that  bi-ing  drove  together  and  too  clofe,  they  may  not  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  ;  then 
iheypick  them  out  and  carry  them  oil".  Gracilallb  fays,  "  there  arcfomcin  Peru  fixtecnfcet 
hoin  the  point  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  and  that  a  certain  nation  of  Indians  adored  them.' 

Mr.  Latham  fei  nit;  alfo  to  be  no  lefs  millaken,  when  on,  the  authority  of  the  tranfla. 
tor  of  the  Abbe  lortis'.;  Travels  into  Cahnatia,  he  conceives  the  vuliur  pcrnwplcnis  of 
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f  Ml.  l.ailiam,  in  liu  "^iippiiinciil  <ii  ihc'C;ciK'i.i!  Syiiojiln  of  Birds,  p.  1.  fcems  alfo  to  adopt  the  con- 
jcrtiire  ol  liufluii,  ill  claliiiij;  tiic  Laiin!Ki-;;i-yir  aiidCoiKiur  tiiit!cr  thf  lamf  fpecic  ;  though  he  confcflls, 
"  that  it  Uiil  niiwtiiiii  dul)i(iuA.  \vhctl»r  the  I.iiiiiiDcr-^tycr  be  the  fame  witli  the  Condor,  or  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Bearded  viiltiirc  "  He  .idjs  alfo,  \  ilh  a  ciiidiur  v^iiiclj  decs  him  honour,  "  It  is  much  to  be 
foarcd,  ttiiit  other  autliovj  ;i»  wtll  ;i.-,  rn\klf,  have  j^rciitly  toiifoundcd  tlie  fpeclts  of  Vultures ;  for  beiiijr 
like  the  falcon  tribe,  lonj^  lived,  thvii  i/iiiin;ige  jmts  011  a  great  variety  of  drefs,  fufficicnt  to  deceive  thole 
who  have  hitherto  attempted  difcriuiiiiiitc  thciM." 

Linnxus 
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Linnaeus  to  be  the  vautour  des  Alpes  defcribed  by  Conrad  Gefner,  and  the  fame  as 
Sprungli's  fpecimen  j  whereas,  on  the  authority  of  HafTeiquift,  who  faw  great  numbers 
of  the  fercnopteri  in  Egypt,  the  head  of  that  bird  is  "  naked  and  wrinkled ;"  and 
Ray  fays,  the  feet  are  naked ;  two  characters  that  effentiallv  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
bearded  vuhure,  in  which  the  head  is  wholly  covered  with  feather^,  and  alfo  the  feet 
down  to  the  ends  of  the  claws. 

The  bearded  vulture  not  only  inhabits  thofe  alps  which  feparate  Italy  from  Switzer- 
land, but  is  alfo  found  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  De  Hahn  informed  Sprungli,  that  h& 
faw  a  bird  in  Corfica  which  was  wounded  in  the  wing,  and  was  unquellionably  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  the  (hiSed  fpecimen :  and  Lettel,  in  his  Natural  Hidory  of  Sardinia, 
gives  a  figure  and  defcription  of  the  fame  bird,  under  the  name  of  bartgeyer^  or  bearded 
vulture.  It  has  alfo  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Africa ;  for  Mr.  Edwards  received 
his  fpecimen  from  Santa  Cruz  in  Barbary,  and  frequently  on  Caucafus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauria,  or  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  Siberia,  as  we  learn  from  the  travels  of 
both  Pallas  and  Gmelin. 

I  was  furprifed  not  to  find  among  the  Swifs  birds  in  the  catalogue,  the  aigle  Blanc, 
or  aquita,alba  of*  Briffon  ;  ihefalco  Italicusjfy  and  the  faico  montanus  of  the  fame  J  ; 
as  particularly  zwitzer-falcy  the  German  name  of  the  latter,  feems  neceflarily  to  im- 
ply that  it  mud  be  a  Swifs  bird :  Sprungli,  however,  alfured  me,  that  he  never  had 
been  able  to  difcover  any  of  thefe  fpecies  in  the  Alps ;  that  probably  the  aigle  blancy  if 
it  exifls,  is  a  variety  of  the  chryfaetos ;  and  that  both  Briflbn  and  Willoughby  do  not 
cite  Gefner  for  their  defcriptions  of  the  faJco  italUus,  but  the  authority  of  thofe  writers 
only  who  have  never  been  in  the  Alps. 

Of  the  crows  it  is  worthv  of  obfervation,  that  the  corvus  graculus  of  Linnaeus,  or 
coracias  of  Briflbn,  is  faithfully  reprefented  by  Pennant,  in  his  Brittfh  Zoology,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  red-legged  crow.  It  is  the  fame  bird  of  which  Conrad  Gef- 
ner §  has  given  a  figure,  and  to  which  he  applies  the  German  appellations,  taha^Jiein- 
tahen,  Jieinkracy  and  which  he  juftly  fufpefts  to  be  the  comix  cornubia,  or  red-legged 
crow.  The  pyrrhocorax  of  Gefner,  which  fome  omithologids  feem  to  have  confounded 
with  the  corvus  gracidota,  is,  however,  very  different,  and  called  by  Linnasus  coryus 
pyrrhocorax.  Both  thefe  fpecies  inhabit  the  Alps,  but  the  pyrrhocorax  is  the  mod  com- 
mon ;  and  thefe  appear,  according  to  Sprungli's  obfervations,  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of 
the  crow  that  prefer  alpine  fituations.  As  to  the  corvus  cremita  of  Linnreus,  Sprungli 
acknowleges  it  is  totally  unknown  to  him.  All  the  omithologids  indeed  mention  this 
bird  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps,  on  the  authority  of  Conrad  Gefner,  who  defcribes  it 
under  the  name  of  corvus  fylvaticus^  accompanied  with  a  figure,  which  has  not  the  lead 
refemblance  to  a  crow,  but  rather  to  a  curlew ;  yet  CJefner's  defcription  of  it  is  much 
too  imperfed  to  afTid  us  in  afcertaining  the  bird  of  which  he  treats. 


LETTER  LIX.— A/.  Wittenbach' s  Colkaion.— Account  of  the  Chain  of  Hills  and  Alps 

fecnfrom  the  environs  of  Bern, 

THE  Reverend  Mr.  Wyttenhach  of  Bern  polTedes  a  very  curious  cabinet,  principally 
relating  to  the  natural  hidory  of  Switzerland,  and  of  this  canton  in  particular.  It  con- 
tains fpecimens  of  feveral  thoufand  plants,  among  which  is  a  large  number  of  the  alpine 
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plants  of  Switzerland ;  and  he  has  already  begun  to  arrange  the  capfules,  feeds,  and 
fruits. 

It  is  riill  more  intorefting  for  the  great  variety  of  foflils,  flones,  and  petrifaclions 
colledcd  by  hinUl'lf  in  the  ncic^hbourhord  of  Bern,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Alps.  M.  Wytftnbach  alio  polVelTes  various  Ihclls,  infecls,  and  numerous  drawings  of 
the^^lariors  and  upper  alps.  But  I  was  moft  ftruck  with  that  part  of  his  cabinet,  com- 
prehending thofc  objocls  of  natural  hillory,  which  in  any  decree  influence  agriculture, 
pliyfic,  arts,  and  trades,  and  which  fufficieiitly  ptovc  the  utility  of  that  fcience  in  the 
progrofs  and  improvement  of  human  comfort  and  knowledge.  On  thi^  fubjeft  ho  has 
already  publilhed  a  diflertationin  the  Ads  of  the  CEconomical  Society  at  Bjrn. 

lie  has  not  formed  this  ample  collcdion  from  mere  motives  of  curiofity,  or  from  de» 
fiiltory  views;  but  with  a  fettled  intention  to  illuflrate  the  natural  hidory  of  Switzer- 
land in  general,  to  form  a  typographical  and  mineralogical  delcription  of  this  canton 
in  particular  and  to  elucidate  the  orignal  formation  of  mountains  which  is  the  favourite 
objed  of  his  refearchts,  and  w  hich  his  frequent  vifits  to  the  Alps  will  enable  him  to 
execute  with  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

At  my  requert,  this  indefatigable  obferver  favoured  me  with  a  plan  and  defcriptioa 
of  that  range  of  alps  which  is  fecn  irom  Bern,  and  of  the  intervening  diltrict ;  an  ex- 
trad  of  which  I  fubmit  to  your  perufal. 

That  part  of  the  chain  of  Alps  leen  from  Bern  diflinguiflicd  by  the  different  names 
of  Wetterhorn,  Schrekhom,  F.gcr,  Jungfrauhorn,  Lauter-Aar-Horn,  Blumlis  Alp,  &:c. 
is  reprefented  on  the  plan  annexed  to  this  letter.  You  will  there  obferve  this  immenib 
amphitheatre,  gradually  rifing  from  the  environs  of  Bern,  to  elevated  peaks,  covered 
with  eternal  fnow,  and  hitherto  inaceflible. 

The  plains  and  hills  between  Bern  and  Thun,  arc  compofed  of  rounded  Hones,  and 
argillaceous  flones  called  molaffes^  frequently  ranged  in  alternate  ftrata.  The  molnjfe  at 
Gurten,  about  two  miles  from  Bern,  contains,  though  rarely,  gloffopctra: ;  and  the 
ftrata  of  Belpbcrg,  about  feven  or  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  are  full  of  different 
fpecies  of  chamites,  oflracitcs,  globofites,  felenites,  ftrombites,  and  other  fimilar  pe- 
tPifadions. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  borders  the  high  road  between  Bern  and  Thun  contains  in 
feveral  places,  and  particularly  above  Mufingen,  an  extenfive  ftrata  of  oftracitcs,  foin^; 
pieces  of  which  weigh  more  than  fifteen  pounds  each.  The  fituation  of  the  ftrata  in 
thefc  different  hills,  their  direction,  llieir  nature,  and  the  bodies  which  they  enclofe 
feem  to  prove,  that  thefe  hills  formed  anciently  one  great  pl,iin,  which  has  been  lince 
hollowed  and  divided  by  the  waters,  particularly  by  thole  of  the  Aar. 

On  the  flopes  and  fummits,  which  in  fonu  places  are  of  confiilerahle  elevation  aro 
frequently  found  thofc  large  maffes  of  granite,  that  are  ufed  for  the  public  works  and 
buildings  of  Bern.  Thefe  mafles  fo  nearly  refemble  the  granite  of  the  Grimfel,  and 
of  the  mountains  which  compofe  the  great  central  chain  of  the  alps,  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  ancient  revolutions  of  the  globe,  they  have  been  brought  by  the  wa- 
ters to  the  places  where  they  are  at  prefent  found,  bctore  the  deep  vallies,  which  now 
feparate  them  from  their  original  mountains,  exiiled.  llie  fame  remark  may  be  asjuflly 
applied  to  the  blocks  of  marble  and  other  calcareous  ftones,  which  though  now  removed 
to  a  confiderabie  diflance  from  their  native  fituation,  are  alio  difcovered  in  large  quan- 
tities upon  the  hills  adjacent  to  Bern,  and  Ukewilo  fervc  for  the  buildings  of  that  ca- 
pital, 

As  we  approach  the  town  and  lake  of  Thun,  the  view  opens,  and  difcovcrs,  towards 
the  fouth-eaff,  that  high  calcareous  chain,  of  which  the  Stuckhorn,  theNeuneren,  and 

the 
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thc  Gantcrifl)  have  been   ilhifli-atcd  by  the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated  Ilaller. 
'I'liis  chain  which  joins  tii;it  of  Schwatt/.enburg  towards  the  canton  of  Friburgh,  is' 
chiefly  calcareous,  and  contains  fewer  petrifadions  than  the  aboye  mentioned  hills ;  it  is 
not  of  fufBcient  elevation  to  be  covered  with  fnow  in  fuinmer. 

The  Niefs,  which  is  the  laft  mountain  in  this  calcareous  chain,  (lands  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  feparates  the  valley  of  Frutingcn  from  th;it  of  Sinime  ;  it  is  peculiarly 
interefling  to  travellers,  on  account  of  the  fine  view  from  its  fuminit ;  and  to  naturalifts, 
becaufe  it  joins  to  the  alps.  Towards  its  foot  beds  of  flate  have  been  difcovered.  higher 
up  it  is  of  calcareous  (lone,  and  near  its  top  is  found  a  fpecies  of  pudding-ftone,  filled 
with  fmall  fragments  of  petrilailions. 

In  traverfing  the  lake  of  Tiiuii  the  borders,  which  are  planted  witli  vines,  are  com- 
pofed  of  rounded  flones,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  St. 
lieat.  There,  near  Railingen,  the  rocks  are  calcareous  and  rugged,  containing  in  a 
few  places  broken  petrifaftions,  of  whiclr  it  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the  fpecies. 
On  continuing  my  route  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Beat,  1  obferved  the  firft  rocks  that  are 
abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  even  impending,  and  which  arc  marked  at  different  eleva^ 
tions  with  furrows,  occafioned  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  that,  in  former  periods,  was 
probably  feveral  hundi'ed  feet  above  its  prefent  level.  I  remarked  the  fame  furrows 
nearly  at  the  fame  elevations,  in  the  vallics  of  Lautcrbrunneu  and  Hafli,  which  coin- 
cidence feems  to  prove,  that  the  lake  of  Thun  once  extended  over  all  thefe  parts,  co- 
vered  the  whole  plain  of  Bern,  and  reached  as  high  as  the  Lengenberg,  where  Gruner 
difcovered  thofe  petrifadions  called  Pholades. 

Having  traverfed  the  lake  of  Thun,  I  entered  the  narrow  but  agreeable  valley  of 
Untcrfeven  and  Interlachen,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  mountains  approach  each  other, 
and  form,  if  1  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  vejllbule  of  the  alps.  The  valley  feparating  the 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz,  which  appear  to  have  been  once  united,  is  entirely  formed 
by  ftones  brought  by  torrents  from  the  alps.  On  the  right  is  Abendberg,  covered  with 
trees  and  herbage,  and  ftretching  towards  a  group  of  mountains  of  confiderable  extent, 
yet  little  known,  though  their  tops  may  be  feen  at  Bern. 

The  BaUenhoechft,  Sulek,  Schnabelhorn,  Schwaruberg,  Schwalmern,  Schilthorn, 
Kirchfluh,  Latreyenfirit,  and  Dreyfpitz,  are  the  moft  remarkable  mountains  in  this 
group,  which  on  one  fide  borders  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  on  the  other 
towers  oppofite  to  the  Niefs,  at  the  commencement  of  the  valley  of  Frutingen.  It  is 
united  by  means  of  the  Sefinen  alps  with  the  Dents  Rouges,  and  the  great  central  chain 
of  granitical  mountains.  The  mountains  of  this  group  fiand  on  a  bafe  of  argillaceous 
fchidus,  containing  a  few  petrifaftions,  which  is  rarely  vifible  but  at  certain  elevations. 
Towards  Lauterbrunnen  particularly  a  fine-grained  calcareous  ftone  abounds. 

To  return  to  the  valley  of  Unterfeven.  On  the  left  is  another  group  of  calcareous 
mountains,  extending  along  the  lake  of  Brientz  towards  Hafli,  and  ftanding  alfo  on  an 
argillaceous  fchidus,  which  is  but  rarely  vifible.  And  though  the  granitical  chain  is  at 
a  very  fmall  difiance,  it  is,  however,  fo  entirely  concealed  by  thefe  fecondary  mountains, 
as  to  be  nowhere  difcovered,  except  between  Unterfeven  and  Interlachen,  where  the 
Jungfrau  prefents  herfeUinall  hermajclly. 

From  thefe  delightful  plains  I  attempted  to  penetrate  towards  the  granitical  chain  of 
alps  through  narrow  vallies  cncloled  between  perpendicular  rocks  of  an  enormous 
height ;  but  every  where  I  met  with  fecondary  mountains,  which,  to  a  confiderable 
elevation,  conceal  the  primitive  bed  of  granite,  and  render  the  approach  to  it  extremely 
dangerous,  if  not  impracticable.  'I'hus  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  bordered  by 
calcareous  rocks  even  to  its  farther  extremity.     At  Siehellaucnen  the  firft  niaffes  c^ 
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granite  appear,  forming  the  bafe  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  which  are  of  a  very  great 
height.  Continuing  my  route  towards  the  chain,  which  (Iretches  from  the  Jungfrau 
to  tne  Grofshorn  and  Breithorn,  I  oblerved  a  rocic  of  fteatite,  in  which  fome  veins  of 
lead  have  been  difcovcred  and  worked  at  Hohalp.  Higher  up  is -the  true  granitical 
chain,  which,  however,  even  ther«  is  frequently  covered  with  calcareous  peaks. 

I  found  the  approach  to  this  chain  lefs  difficult  at  Wengenalp,  the  lad  of  a  group  of 
calcareous  and  fchi(lous  mountains  between  I.auterbrunnen  andGrindelwald,  which  there 
joins  the  Jungfrau,  the  fummits  whereof  app<»r  to  b*  ^anite.  In  the  valL-y  of  GrindeU 
wald  I  obferved  only  the  argillaceous  fchiflus  and  cakarcoMS  ftone  ;  the  extcroal  parts 
of  the  Eger,  of  the  Mettenberg,  and  of  the  Wetterhom,  trt  chiefly  calcareous,  and 
cover  the  granite  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  only  pieces  of  granite  are  the  fragments 
brought  into  the  valley  by  the  two  glaciers  That  chain,  which  is  oppofite  to  tht^le  gla> 
ciers,  and  borders  the  northern  fide  of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  has  an  argillaceous 
bafe,  which,  in  feveral  places,  particularly  towards  Hafli,  contains  cornua  ammones, 
and  is  covered  with  calcareous  rocks,  through  which  it  often  penetrates  at  different 
heights. 

1  will  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  primitive  chain,  apd  trace  the  alps  in  the  fame 
order  as  they  are  marked  upon  the  annexed  plan.  I  fhall  confider  the  Jungfrau  as  the 
centre,  from  which  I  will  take  my  departure  on  one  fide  towards  tne  Gemmi,  and  on 
the  other  towards  the  Schrekhorn,  Wetterhorn,  and  Grimfel. 

The  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin,  is  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  beautiful  mountains  in  the  can- 
ton of  Bern.  The  granite  does  not  appear  till  a  very  confiderable  elevation ;  its  foot 
being  in  mofl  parts  covered  by  rocks,  which  are  of  calcareous  ftone,  called  by  the  natives 
Staldciijluhy  of  which  an  elevated  peak  is  denominated  the  Monk.  On  following  thefe 
rocks  to  Sichellauinen,  about  two  leagues  from  Lauterbrunnen,  I  obferved  a  red  (Ira- 
turn,  that  feems  to  form  the  feparation  between  the  granite  and  the  calcareous  fubflance ; 
it  is  compofed  of  an  argillaceous  date,  fpotted  with  brown  and  green,  and  of  a  fine 
grained  iron  ore  (as  I  was  furprifed  to  find)  containing  anomites.  I  obferved  the  fume 
flratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eger  and  Wetterhorn,  and  of  feveral  mountains  towards 
Hafli ;  I  remarked  it  at  different  heights  ;  but  as  all  accefs  to  them  has  been  hitherto 
found  impradicable,  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  a  phaenomenon  which  merits  a  nearer 
invefligation. 

The  chain  of  the  Jungfrau  ftretches  to  the  right  by  thofe  iriaccefTible  peaks  called  the 
Gletfcherhorn,  Ebenflun,  Mittaghom,  Grofshorn,  Breithorn.  I  am  entirely  unac* 
Quainted  with  their  flrudlure,  except  from  the  fragments,  which  I  have  obferved  at  their 
feet,  or  on  the  malTes  of  ice  defcending  from  their  tops.  Limedone  occurs  at  very 
confiderable  heights;  particularly  white  marble,  and  a  fine  grey  marble,  which  is  the 
matrix  of  a  red  hematite  filled  with  innumerable  fmall  cryflals  of  iron  of  an  of\agon 
figure,  and  attradable  by  the  magnet.  Befides  thefe  ftones  I  noticed  on  the  glaciers  of 
Breitlauinen  and  Breithorn,  various  fpecies  of  granite,  both  foliated  and  in  blocks,  of 
iron-flone,  oifaxum  fornacuni,  or  fielftein.,  ?.nd  of  argillaceous  and  micaceous  fchiltus. 
All  thefe  fragments  fufficiently  prove  that  granite  prevails  in  the  higher  parts,  although 
it  is  frequently  covered  with  fecondary  mountains. 

To  the  right  is  the  majeftic  Bluinlis  alp,  which  is  a  fine  objeft  from  the  plains  ;  a 
large  glacier  mentioned  by  no  author  ftrctchcs  at  its  feet.  1  firft  noticed  it  from  the 
oppofite  heights  of  Oefchenengrat,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that  the  feet  of  the 
Alpfchelenhorn  and  Blumlis  alp  are  covered  with  black  fchiftus,  and  that  the  granite  is 
not  apparent,  but  at  a  confiderable  height. 
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A  few  days  after  this  expedition,  I  mounted  to  the  fummit  of  ihe  glacier,  called  by 
the  peafants  Gamchigletcher,  where  it  forms  a  very  deep  ridge  towards  the  valley  of 
Lauterbrunnen.  From  thence  I  beheld  ihe  vaft  amphitheatre  of  '  >  Lauterbrunnen 
glaciers ;  I  remarked  alfo,  that  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  ends  av  .<s  place  ;  that  it 
has  only  one  iflue  behind  Blumlis  alp,  where  a  large  glacier,  wiih  a  plain  and  unbroken 
furface,  (Iretches  towards  the  valley  of  Garter.  Here  then  is  the  extremity  of  the  valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  expands  at  the  feet  of  the  Eger  and  the  Jimgirau,  continues 
aimed  in  a  ftraight  line  as  far  as  Sichellauinen  to  the  jfoot  of  the  Gletcherhorn  and  of 
the  glacier  of  StuiEflein,  where  it  forms  an  angle,  and  bends  towards  Blumlis  alp. 

The  ridge  of  the  glacier  of  Gamchi  is  of  a  black  calcareous  done,  which,  in  many 
places,  is  of  a  fine  texture,  and  fplits  into  lamina  of  a  rhomboidal  form  ;  in  other  parts 
it  is  coarftly  granulated,  containing  white  and  black  fpar.  The  fides  of  the  Blumlis 
alp  bordering  the  glacier  are  black  flate,  in  which  I  found  feveral  balemnitcs,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  cornu  ammonis,  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  pieces  of  granite  which  arc  difcovered 
upon  the  glacier,  and  which  mod  probably  fell  from  the  fummits  of  the  Blumlis  alp  and 
of  (he  Dents  Rouges,  is  very  fimilar  to  that  granite,  containing  veins  of  lead,  near  Sichel- 
lauinen in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen. 

The  granitical  chain  which  extends  on  the  right  by  the  Alpfchelenhom  and  the  Al* 
tits,  is  entirely  concealed  and  lod  in  Mount  Gemmi,  where  only  calcareous  done  and 
flate  are  difcovered.  As  I  have  not  yet  had  any  opportunity  to  examine  the  mountains 
of  Simmenthol  and  of  GeiTenay,  I  cannot  inform  you,  if  the  granite  appears  through 
their  calcareous  cove  ing. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Jungfrau,  and  trace  the  mountains  towards  Grindelwal 
and  the  Griinfel.  The  two  high  pyramids  which  tower  near  the  Jungfrau  are  the  two 
Egers,  called  from  their  pofition  Exterior  and  Interior.  Calcareous  done  is  vidble  to 
a  great  height ;  many  perfons  indeed  pretend,  that  the  whole  fide  of  the  Exterior  Eger 
towards  Grindelw  aid  is  entirely  calcareous ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  obferva- 
tions,  that  the  fubdance  of  thefe  mountains  is  granite,  though  it  is  covered  with  cal- 
careous done  lying  on  reddidi  flate,  which  in  many  places  forms  a  fpecies  of  brefcia, 
compofed  of  an  argillaceous  bafe,  covered  with  calcareous  fragments.  You  obferve  be- 
hind t1)e  Exterior  Eger  two  fmall  peaks  which  feem  united  by  a  ridge ;  thefe  are  the 
Viefcherhorn  and  the  Zefenberg,  which  overlook  the  inferior  glacier  of  Grindelwald. 
The  dones  that  have  fallen  on  the  glacier  ihew,  that  their  fummitt;,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Schreckhorn,  are  of  granite  in  blocks,  veined  granite,  and  other  lamellated  rocks, 
which  frequently  contain  great  deatites,  amianthus,  and  chrydals  of  quartz. 

The  high  peak  which  appears  to  fland  near  the  Zefenberg  is  at  a  very  confiderable 
didance,  and  probably  feparated  from  it  by  large  vallies  of  ice.  This  peak,  which  has 
hitherto  efcaped  the  mention  of  travellers,  feems  to  be  the  Finder  Aar-horn,  and  can 
only  he  approached  from  the  Grimfel,  or  by  traverfing  the  glacier  of  the  Aar.  I  have 
feen  it  from  the  fummits  of  the  St.  Gothard,  from  one  of  the  heights  which  feparate 
the  valley  of  Grindelwald  from  the  lake  of  Brientz  ;  I  have  been  at  its  foot  upon  the 
glacier  of  the  Mnder-Aar;  on  all  fides,  and  in  all  places,  its  elevation  is  dupendous, 
and  appears  to  me  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  Schreckhorn,  which  has  been  hitherto 
confidered  as  the  highed  *.  „,, 

*  This  conjefture  of  M.  Wittenbach  is  confirmed  by  adliial  ineafiirement  taken  geometrically  by  Tialle«. 
Height  of  the  principal  Alps  in  the  canton  of  l^eiii : 

Eiiglilh  Fctf,  Eiiglilh  Feet. 
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The  Sclirt'ckhorn,  or  peak  of  terror,  rifcs  bctwcfn  the  two  placiers  of  Grindelvrald. 
Concealed  by  its  bafo,  the  Mettenbcrg,  it  is  not  leen  from  the  valley  of  GrindelwaM,  and 
the  rugged  paths  which  lead  acrofs  th^.-  fup  rjor  gl.\clcr  to  its  foot  are  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous }  p:irt  of  it  is  obferved  from  th.it  glacier.  The  tops  of  the  Mettenberg 
are  of  granite,  and  the  lower  parts  of  lam 'llatid  rock,  blended  with  mica  and  quartz. 
The  piked  fummitsof  the  Schrockhorn,  which  rife  to  an  enormous  height,  appear  to  be 
of  pure  granite  and  other  primitive  (tones. 

The  utxt  in  this  ch  lin  is  the  Wetterhurn,  or  Stormy  Peak,  whofe  perpendicular  fides 
border  the  fuperior  glacier.  The  exterior  part  of  this  mo'"Uain  is  of  calcareous  ftonc  to 
a  very  confiderable  elevation,  but  the  lummits  are  undoubtedly  of  primitive  rock.  I  no- 
ticed along  the  fides  the  fame  red  (Iratum,  which  nu>.es  its  appearance  on  the  Egcr  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  Behind  the  Wetterhorn  is  feenan  elevated  rock,  which  is 
laid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Grindelwald  to  border  the  glacier  cf  the  Lauteraar,  and  which 
from  thence  has  been  afcended  by  feveralr/u^ivz/v. 

Examining  the  fl(>n'.'s  brought  dnwn  by  tlie  fuperior  glacier,  I  did  not  difcover  much 
granite  in  mafs,  but  often  veined  granite,  and  lamellated  rock,  which  frequently  enclofe 
pieces  of  the  corneus  fpathofus  mixed  with  (leatii  n,  pyrites,  and  quartz.  The  foot  of 
the  Wetterhorn  and  that  of  the  Mettenberg  contains,  in  feveral  places,  a  fine  fp'.*cies  of 
vhite  marble,  with  red,  preen,  and  yellow  veins ;  a  quarry  of  which,  now  covered  by 
the  inferior  glacier,  was  formeily  worked 

In  pafljng  from  Grindelwald  to  Meyringcn  I  traverfed  the  Scheidek,  which  Aandu  (^n 
the  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn,  and  entirely  confiRs  of  black  flatc  ;  this  flate  continues 
to  compofc  the  chain  that  divides  Grindelwald  from  the  plains  of  liafli  and  the  lake  of 
Brientz. 

Defcending  the  Scheidek  I  obferved,  on  my  right  hand,  the  chain  that  joins  the  Wet- 
terhorn and  runs  towards  the  Grimfel.  As  I  have  not  particularly  examined  this  chain,  I 
{hall  only  remark  in  general,  that  from  an  invcfligation  of  the  ftones  and  fragments 
which  ftrew  the  vallies  and  fides  of  the  hills,  it  appears  to  contain  the  fame  fpecics  of 
riarble  which  I  found  on  the  fuperior  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  alio  red  !??te,  argillaceous 
brefcia,  and  various  granites.  13ut  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  fron:  of  thefe  moun. 
tains  is  entirely  concealed  by  fecondary  fubllances,  and  that  the  true  region  of  granite 
was  not  apparent,  until  1  had  pafled  Meyringen  and  afcended  the  Grimiel,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  afcent  I  only  noticed  lamcltated  rocks  and  granite.  All  the  mouH' 
tains  which  form  the  Grimfel  and  the  neighbouring  chain  are  concealed  in  my  plan  by 
the  V/etterhorn  ;  they  extend  behind  the  Schreckhorn  as  far  as  the  Finfter-aar-horn. 
This  is  the  true  region  ot  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  the  heart  of  the  central 
chain,  and  the  great  obfcrvatory  of  the  naturalilt. 
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LETi'ER    IjYi.  —  Excinjion  to  TAun,   IVorhf,   and    HiiiiUlbank.—^Tomb  of  Ma  Jan. 

'  •■  Langhuiu.  •        '  ^-v        ■-,     ^t  ■_ 

.  THE  environs  of  Bern  are  in  general  extr.  niely  deligfitful,  ami  no  road  exhibits 
a  more  plcafing  variety  of  hill  and  dale  than  that  which  leads  to  i'hun.  It  runs  through 
an  agreeable  country,  winds  through  fertile  meadows,  enriched  with  dark,  toreflsof  pine 
and  fir,  and  occafional  groves  of  beech  and  oak  ;  the  cattle,  lately  defcended  from  the 
Alps,  were  browzing  on  the  palhires,  and  added  to  the  animation  of  the  i'cenery.  The 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  is  vifible  from  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds,  and  from  the 
nunilrer  and  neatnefs  of  th.'  cottages  and  farm-houfes  which  arc  fcattered  about  the 
fields,  (kirtcd  by  trees,  or  half  concealed  amid  tufts  of  wood. 

Tliun  is  diflant  about  twelve  miles  from  Bern  *;  it  occupies  the  bottom  and  brow  of 
a  hill,  and  flrctcheson  both  fides  of  the  Aar ;  it  contains  twelve  hundred  fouls,  enjoys 
confiderable  immunities,  has  its  own  magillrates  and  courts  of  jultice,  in  which  the  bailif 
from  Bern  always  prefides,  and  from  whofe  decifion  an  appeal  lies  ta  the  capital. 
The  Inhabitants  employ  theisfelvts  in  carding  and  fpinning  filk  for  the  manufactures 
ci  Balle  ;  feme  of  the  burghers  pofl'efs  lar^e  herds  of  cattle*. 

To  the  north  eafl  Hand,  on  an  eminence,  the  church,  and  the  caflle,  which  is  the 
refidence  of  the  bailif,  and  occupies  the  highell  point.  From  its  windows  I  enjoyed  a 
mod  pleafiiig  and  extenfive  view,  not  inferior  in  its  kind  to  any  profpeft  in  Switzerland. 
Underneath  is  the  town,  occupying  both  fides  of  the  Aar,  Itanding  in  a  rich  plain  of 
paflure,  and  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  black  wi:h  forefls  of  fir,  which  extend  from 
Bern  and  join  theNiefs,  a  brown  and  rugged  mountain,  that  riles  rapidly  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  'I'o  the  ea(t  a  fmall  ridge  covered  with  vines  and  trees  ;  and  to  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  the  lake  of  Hum,  bounded  by  hills  rifing  to  the  mountains  and  alps  of  Lauter- 
bruniun  and  (Srindi.lwald,  "  pi/fd  up  to  the  clouds." 

The  Aar  flows  from  the  lake  between  two  level  promontories  prettily  fprinkled  with 
tnx'S,  on  one  of  which  (lands  the  caflle  of  Schadan.  The  lower  parts  of  this  view  con. 
traflcd  with  the  rugged  rocks  and  mountains,  refemble  a  painting  of  Claude  by  the  fide 
of  a  Salvator  Rofa. 

I'rom  Thun  1  returned  about  fix  miles  to  the  village  of  Maflic,  where  I  quitted  the 
high  road,  and  pafl'ed  tiirough  pleafant  thickets  of  beech  and  oak,  over  fields  and  in- 
clofurcvs  J  the  cottages  and  h-imlets  agreeably  fituated  in  lawns  and  amid  clumps  of  trees. 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  I  cntereil  the  road  which  leads  from  Bern  to  Langenau,  and 
afcending  to  the  upptr  part  of  the  village  of  Worbe,  paflTcd  an  agreeable  day  with  an 
amiable  family,  who  favoured  me  with  a  mofl  cordial  and  polite  reception.  The  view 
from  their  houfe,  which  (lands  in  the  midd  of  a  field,  is  not  inferior  to  that  from  the 
t  adie  of  1  hun  ;  it  commands  a  rich  inclofed  and  well-wooded  country,  gently  broken, 
into  hill  and  dale,  and  watered  by  many  lively  (Ireams  5  the  huge  white  peaks  of  the, 
Jur.girauhorn,  Schretkhorn,  and  Wetterhorn,  overtopping  a  hill  embrowned  with  firs. 

I  made  alio  an  cxcurfion  to  Hindelbank,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Bern,  in 
order  to  examine  the  tomb  of  Madame  Langhans,  a  moll  celebrated  work  of  Nahl,  ^ 
Saxon  (culptor.  Being  employed  hi  condrucling  a  fepulchre  for  Count  d'Erlach,  he 
was  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  the  clergyman,  his  particular  friend,  whofe  wife,  a  woman 

•  Mufingen,  n  iiKvay  bet\Tcen  Btrn  and  Tliuo,  is  rcr.dcrcil  menorable  in  t!ie  unhappy  fate  of  this 
«nuiitry  by  llic  airalTiimiioii  of  Gcntral  d'KiIach,  comnuinJtr  of  the  Btriiefe  army,  aud  Lurd  of  Hindel. 
kaok.     Sec  the  Intiodu^'tion. 
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of  uncommon  beauty,  expired  in  child-bed  on  Eadereve.  Struck  with  the  time  ofhcr 
death,  animated  by  the  recolledion  of  her  beauty,  fympathifing  with  the  aflliflion  of  her 
hufband,  he  conceived  and  Bnifhed  this  atfeding  monument.  It  is  placed  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  funk  into  the  pavement  like  a  grave,  and  covered  with  two  folding-doors. 
When  thefe  are  opened  a  grave'done  appears  as  if  iud  rent  into  three  frai^ures,  through 
which  is  half-difcovered  the  figure  of  a  woman  (lightly  veiled  with  a  (hroud.  She  is  re- 
prefented  at  the  moment  of  the  refurreftion,  when  "  the  graves  arc  commanded  to  yield 
up  the  dead ;"  her  right  hand  is  gently  raifing  that  portion  of  the  broken  ftone  which 
lies  over  her  head  ;  and  the  other  holds  a  naked  infant  (Irugqling  with  its  little  hands 
to  releafe  itfelf  from  the  tomb.  *•  Here  am  /,  Lord^  and  the  child  whom  thou  gavejt 
me  *"  are  the  fublime  words  which  form  the  infcription.  Below  is  the  name  oi'  the 
deceafed,  "  Anna  Magdalena  Langhans,  wife  of  the  clergyman.  Bom  172.'^;  died 
1751."  The  workmanihip  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  original  defign  ;  the  artifl 
has  formed  the  whole  fepuichre  out  of  one  block,  and  fo  naturally  expreffed  the  fwelling 
of  the  (lone,  that  the  fragments  feem  as  if  they  had  juft  burl>,  and  were  in  the  aft  ot 
opening.  The  only  circumdance  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  materials  are  not  fo  durable 
as  fuch  a  monument  deferves  ;  being  of  land  (lone,  they  are  too  foft  to  rcfid  the  effeds 
of  time,  and  even  now  exhibit  fome  fymptoms  of  decay. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  more  ftrongly  difplay  the  fuperior  cS^:^  of  fimpltcity  over  mag- 
nificence, than  the  comparifon  of  this  tomb  with  the  maulbleum  of  Count  d'Erlach  in 
the  fame  church.  The  maufoleum  confiding  of  feveral  marble  figures,  executed  in  a 
niaderly  dyle,  and  loaded  with  all  the  emblems  of  rank  and  opulence,  fcarccly  attracts 
a  momentary  attention  ;  while  this  fimple  grave  done  '■^  f peaks  home"'  to  every  heart  of 
tade  and  feeling. 


LETTER  LXI.— J^/  to  Michael  Schuppach^  the  Phyjtcian  o/Langenau. 

,  Langenau.  Sept.  18. 

YOU  have  heard  perhaps  of  Michael  Schuppach,  the  famous  Swifs  dodlor ;  of 
whofe  fagacity  in  difcovering  the  feat  of  diforders,  and  applying  fuitable  remedies,  many 
wonderful  dories  arc  recounted  ;  and  which,  like  Virgil's  Progrefs  of  Fame,  have  in- 
creafed  in  the  marvcllcv.s  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  fcene  of  adion.  1  am 
now  lodged  in  the  home  of  this  celebrated  .^fculapius :  it  is  fituated  above  the  village 
of  Langenau,  on  the  fide  of  a  deep  acclivity  ;  from  which  circumftance  he  is  generally 
ftyled  the  ph)iftcian  of  the  mountain. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  Doftor  in  his  apartment,  furrounded  by  feveral  peafants, 
who  were  confulting  him ;  each  having  brought  with  him  a  fmall  bottle,  cont<iining 
fome  of  his  water  ;  for,  by  infpe£ling  the  urine,  this  medical  fage  pretends  to  judge  oi 
the  patient's  cafe.  His  figure  is  extremely  corpulent ;  he  has  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a 
good-humoured  countenance.  He  feats  himfelf  oppofite  to  the  perfon  who  confuUs 
him,  one  moment  looks  at  the  water,  the  next  at  the  patient ;  and  continues  examining 
alternately  the  one  and  the  other,  whidling  occafionally  during  the  intervals.  He  then 
opens  the  dale  of  the  cafe,  acquaints  the  confultant  with  the  nature  of  his  complaints, 
and  has  fometimcs  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  the  true  caufe.  In  a  word,  his  knack  of 
difcovering  diforders  by  urine,  has  gained  fuch  implicit  faith  in  his  (kill,  that  we  might 
as  well  qucdion  the  Pope's  infallibility  to  a  zealous  catholic,  as  the  Dodor's  in  the  pre- 


*    Hier  fferr  bin  ich  ;  uml  Jai  kind,  fo  tfu  mir  gegeben  baft. 
by  M.dc  Mcchdof  Bade. 


An  engraving  of  tbi«  nM>numcut  is  publilhol 
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fence  of  his  patients.  He  has  certainly  performed  feveral  great  cures,  and  the  rumour  of 
them  hiitli  brought  perfons  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  for  his  advice. 

The  Dodor  w.is  lormerly  a  village  lurgeon,  has  a  flight  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  is 
rably  verlod  iu  botany  and  chemillry.     His  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  phyfic 


tole 


IS  f.iid  to  be  limited  :  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  being  derived  from  hisextenfive 
practice,  though  ho  ntver  ilirs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own  houfe ;  ft)r  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Bern,  even  to  attend  the  King  of  France. 

It  is  more  thar  probable,  that  much  of  this  extraordinary  man's  fuccefs  is  owing  to  the 
hi^nefit  which  his  patients  receive  from  change  of  climate,  to  the  falubrious  air  of  this 
place,  and  to  the  amuiement  arifing  from  the  condant  fucceflion  of  company.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  caufes  of  his  celebrity,  it  has  come  to  him,  as  all  accounts 
agree,  unlought  by  hinifelf.  He  has  certainly  many  excellent  qualities ;  is  humane 
and  charitable  to  the  highell  degree,  not  only  furniflies  the  indigent  peafants  who  con- 
fult  him  with  medicines  gratis,  but  generally  makes  them  a  prcfent  in  money  befides, 
and  always  appropriates  a  certain  portion  ot  his  gains  to  the  poor  of  his  parifli.  His 
wife  and  grand-daughters  are  drelled  like  the  peaiant  women  of  the  country,  and  he  has 
fluwn  his  good  fenfe  in  giving  the  latter  a  plain  education  ;  the  eldeft  he  beilowed  in 
marriage,  when  flic  was  but  fifteen,  upon  one  of  his  afiiftants,  and  with  her  j^ijoo  ;  no 
iiiconfuierable  portion  for  this  country.  He  procured  a  match  for  her  fo  early  he  faid, 
to  prevent  her  being  fpoilod  by  the  young  gentlemen  telling  her  that  (he  was  pretty, 
and  infpii  ing  her  with  the  ambition  of  marrying  above  her  rank. 

If  domeflic  harmony,  and  the  mod  perfed  fimplicity  of  manners,  have  any  pretcn- 
Cons  to  pleulc,  you  would  be  highly  delighted  with  this  rural  family.  The  wife  is  a 
notable  adive  woman,  and  fupermtends  the  houfehold  afl'airs  with  remarkable  clever- 
nefs ;  flie  allifKs  her  hulband  likewife  in  preparing  his  medicines,  and,  as  he  talks  no 
other  language  than  the  German,  flie  ferves  occafionally  as  his  interpreter.  As  a  proof 
of  his  conlidence  in  her  adminillration  of  his  affairs,  ftie  afts  as  his  treafurer,  and  receives 
all  liis  fees,  which  in  tlic  courfe  of  a  year  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  for,  although 
he  never  demands  more  than  the  price  of  his  medicines,  yet  no  gentleman  conlults  him 
without  giving  an  additional  gratuity.  She  has  likewife  received  many  prefents  from 
thole  who  have  reaped  benefit  by  Iier  hulband's  prefcriptions ;  feveral  of  thefe  prefents 
confift  of  valuable  trinkets,  with  which  on  days  of  ceremony  flie  decks  herfelf  to  the 
bell  advantage,  in  the  fimple  drefs  of  the  country, 

The  family  lit  down  to  table  regularly  at  twelve  o'clock ;  there  are  always  foine 
ftrangers  of  the  party,  confiding  not  only  of  thole  pcrlbns  who  are  under  the  Doftur's 
care,  but  of  travellers,  like  ourfelves,  led  by  motives  of  mere  curiofity.  When  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  their  guells  more  numerous  than  ufual,  dinner  is  ferved  in  an  open 
filed  that  overlooks  ihe  adjacent  country,  with  a  diltant  view  of  the  glaciers  beyond  the 
lake  of  Thun.  Yefterday  fome  peafants  whom  the  Doftor  invited  formed  part  of  our 
company  ;  after  dinner  he  gave  fome  money  to  thofe  that  fat  near  him,  and  ordered 
one  of  his  grand-daughters  to  diftribute  his  bounty  to  the  others.  The  benevolence  of 
the  old  man,  his  gaiety  and  good-humour,  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  family,  the  gratitude 
of  th'j  poor  pcalants,  tne  beauty  of  the  profpeft,  and  the  finenefs  of  the  weather  formed 
altogether  a  moll  agreeable  and  delightful  fcene  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
partaken  of  any  meal  with  a  more  fenfible  and  heartielt  fatisfa£lion. 

This  fingular  man  is  very  often  employed  in  giving  advice  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  fix  in  the  evening,  with  no  other  intermillion  than  during  the  time  he  is  at  table. 
His  drugs  are  of  the  belt  kind,  for  he  collects  the  fimples,  and  dillils  them  himfelf; 
his  houfe,  like  thoie  of  the  peafants,  is  conftru^ted  of  wood  }  and,  though  always  full 
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of  people,  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean ;  in  fhort,  every  thing  about  him  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pleafm^T  fimplicity  of  former  ages. 

I  had  almod  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  confulted  him  this  morning  ;  and  have  rcafon 
to  be  highly  fatisfied  with  his  prefcription :  for  he  told  me  I  was  in  fuch  good  health, 
that  the  only  advice  he  had  to  give  me,  was  '*  to  eat  and  drink  well,  to  dance,  be  merry, 
and  take  moderate  exercife." 

It  is  now  Langenau  fair,  and  the  village  is  crowded  with  the  neighbouring  peafants. 
Great  numbers  of  the  men  have  long  beards,  and  many  of  them  cover  their  heads  with 
a  woman's  ftraw  hat,  extremely  broad,  which  makes  a  grotefque  appearance  ;  their  drefs 
is  chiefly  a  coarfe  brown  cloth  jacket  without  fleeves,  with  large  puffed  breeches  of 
ticking.  The  women,  who  are  remarkably  handfome,  wear  their  hair  plaited  behind 
in  treSes,  with  the  ribband  hanging  down  below  the  waill ;  a  flat  plain  draw  hat,  which 
is  very  becoming ;  a  red  or  brown  cloth  jacket  without  fleeves;  a  black  or  blue  petti- 
coat  bordered  with  red,  and  fcarcely  reaching  below  the  knees,  red  (lockings  with  black 
clocks,  and  no  heels  to  their  flioes  ;  their  fhifts  of  extremely  fine  linen,  taftened  clofe 
round  the  neck  by  a  black  collar  with  red  ornaments  ;  the  better  fort  have  chains  of 
filver  between  the  (boulders,  brought  round  under  each  arm,  and  faflened  beneath  the 
bofom,  the  ends  hanging  down  with  filver  ornaments. 

I  am  fo  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this  village,  the  cheerfulnefs  and  tingularity  of 
this  ruftic  and  agreeable  family,  and  the  uncommon  charadler  of  the  humane  Dodor, 
that  I  could  with  pleafure  continue  here  fomc  days  j  but  I  am  prelfed  for  time,  and 
have  a  long  journey  before  me. 

This  celebrated  empiric  died  in  March  1781  ;  and  Langenau,  which  I  again  vifited 
in  Auguft  1786,  was  no  longer  the  refort  of  the  fick,  the  valetudinarian,  the  curious, 
and  the  idle.  The  Doctor  gained  by  his  praflice  /|io,ooo  ;  of  which  fum  his  wife  re- 
ceived a  third,  and  the  remainder  was  didributed  among  his  fon-in-law  and  grand- 
children. 

Langenau  is  (ituated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Emmethal,  a  valley  remarkable 
for  its  cultivation  and  beauty.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  extremely  rich  ;  the  people 
appear  in  general  contented  and  happy  ;  the  wooden  cottages  fcattered  about  the  fields, 
are  uncommonly  neat  and  comfortable,  and  aimounce,  in  their  appearance,  the  happy 
condition  of  the  peafantry. 


LETTE  R  LXn.'-Payerne.-'Moudon.—Gencva.'^Cahin. 

Geneva,  Sept.  6. 

I  TOOK  leave  of  my  friends  at  Langenau,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Avignon  ;  where 
I  am  going  to  pay  a  viiit  to  the  ^bbi  de  Hade,  author  of  the  interclling  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Petrarch.  Monfieur  de  Vigur,  a  lenator  of  Soleure,  otl'ered  me  a  place  in  his 
carriage  to  Bern,  as  my  principal  objed  in  travelling  is  to  acquire  intelligiuce,  I  gladly 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  leading  my  worthy  and  well-informed  companion  imo  a 
convcrfation,  not  only  concerning  the  government  of  Soleure  in  particular,  but  in  rela- 
tion alfo  to  Switzerlaiul  in  general,  and  1  found  him  exceedingly  well-difpofed  to  anfwcr 
the  feveral  quedions  he  allowed  me  to  propole. 

I'he  next  day  I  repafled  through  Morat  and  Avenchcs,  and  flept  at  Paycrne,  a  town 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  enjoys  confideiable  privileges.  Upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Bruyc  is  aa  ancient  Roman  infcripti«n. 

6  Moudon 
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MonJon  IS  a  handfome  town,  the  principal  burgh  of  the  bailh'agc,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  all  that  part  of  the  Pays  ile  Vaiid,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It 
was  the  ordinary  relidcncc  of  his  chief  baili',  and  the  place  where  the  flates  were  accuf- 
tonu'd  to  moct.  The  bailif  appointed  by  the  fuvereign  council  of  Bern  refides  in  the 
cadle  of  Luccns,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fituation  exceedingly 
pidurefque ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bifliops  of  Laufanne,  and  was  one  of  their 
favourite  feats,  before  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  this  country. 

Geneva  lies  upon  the  narrowell  part  of  the  lake,  where  the  Rhone  ilTues  in  two  large 
and  mpid  flreams,  which  foon  afterwards  unite.  That  river  feparates  the  city  into  two 
unequal  divifions,  receives  the  muddy  Arve  in  its  courfe,  and  Hows  through  France  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  adjacent  country  is  uncommonly  pi-fturefqae,  and  abounds  in 
magnificent  views  :  the  feveral  objefls  which  compofe  this  enchanting  ])rofpcft  are  the 
town,  the  lake,  the  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  particularly  the  Salevc  and  the 
Mole,  rifmg  iuddenly  from  the  plain  in  a  variety  of  tantaflic  forms,  backed  by  the 
glaciers  of  Savoy,  with  their  frozen  tops  glidening  in  the  fun,  and  the  majedic  Mont 
Blanc  rearing  its  head  far  above  the  reil. 

Geneva,  which  (lands  partly  in  the  plain  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  partly 
upon  a  gtntle  afcent,  is  irregularly  built ;  the  houfesare  high,  and  many  in  the  trading 
part  of  the  city  have  arcades  of  wood,  which  are  raifed  even  to  the  upper  (lories, 
Thefe  arcades,  fupportcd  by  pillars,  give  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  (Ireet ;  but  are 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  in  protecting  them  from  the  fun  and  rain.  It  is  by  far  the 
mod  populous  town  in  Switzerland,  and  contains  24,000  fouls.  This  fuperiority  of 
numbers  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  great  induftry  and  aftivity  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
its  extenfive  commerce,  to  the  facility  of  purchafing  the  burgherfliip,  and  to  the  privi- 
leges which  government  allows  to  all  foreigners.  The  members  of  this  city  are  dif- 
tinguKhed  into  citizens  and  burge(res,  inhabitants  and  natives  *.  The  citizens  and 
burgeffes  are  alone  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  government ;  the  inhabitants  are  ftrangers 
allowed  to  fettle  in  the  town  with  certain  privileges,  and  the  natives  are  the  fons  of  thofe 
inhabitants,  who  polTefs  additional  advantages  ;  the  two  laft  clalTes  form  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

The  liberal  policy  of  this  government  in  receiving  ftrangers  and  conferring  the 
burgherfliip  is  more  remarbakble,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  ufage  of  the  Swifs. 
It  is  here  indeed  more  necelTary,  the  territory  of  this  (late  being  fo  exceedingly  fmall, 
that  its  very  cxiftencc  depends  upon  the  number  and  induftry  of  the  people ;  for,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  city,  there  arc  fcarcely  16,000  fouls  in  the  whole  diftrid  of  the  Genevois. 

The  reformed  dodlrines  firft  preached  at  Geneva  in  1$'^^  by  William  Farel,  a  native 
of  Gap  in  Dauphine,  and  Peter  Viret  of  Orbe,  owed  their  final  cftablifhment  to  John 
Calvin,  who  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1509,  and  being  driven  from  France  by  the  perfe- 
cutions  which  Francis  the  Firll  railed  againft  the  proteftants,  made  his  firft  appearance 
in  this  city  in  15:6. 

Zuingle,  CEcolampadius,  and  Haller  had  reformed  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland 
foitie  years  before  that  period  ;  but  Calvin  has  given  his  name  to  the  feftaries  of  the 
reformed  religion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  new  continent  took  its  appellation  frotn 
Americus  Vefpucius,  notwithftanding  the  original  difcovery  was  made  by  Columbus. 
Although  Calvin  was  not  the  firll  reformer  of  Geneva,  yet,  as  he  gave  ftrength  and 
foUdity  to  the  new  ellablidnncnt,  and  founded  the  ecclefiaftlcal  form  of  government,  he 

•  Since  the  late  revolution  in  178a,  there  is  a  fifth  clafs,  called  Jomicillis,  who  receive  frora  the  magif- 
Iralei  an  annual  permiiTioii  tu  remain  in  the  city. 
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totally  cclipfed  the  fame  of  his  friend  William  Farel,  who  fcattercd  the  finl  feeds  of 
reformation.  In  truth,  fo  great  was  the  aiccndcncy  which  Calvin,  although  a  foreigner, 
acquired  over  the  citizens,  that  he  poflt'lTed  confiderable  influence  even  in  civil  matters, 
and  bore  a  large  fliure  in  fettling  the  political  conflitution.  Conlcious  that  religion  de- 
rives lupport  from  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  liberally  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
fcience,  and  the  (ludy  of  elegant  literature.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  encourage  theo- 
logical erudition,  he  prevailed  upon  government  to  eflablifli  a  public  academy  ;  but  with 
fmgular  difintereftednefs  declining  the  offer  of  being  perpetual  prcfident,  he  obtained 
that  office  for  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Theodore  Beza.  In  this  new  feminary 
Calvin,  with  Theodore  Beza,  and  his  other  colleagues,  eminent  for  their  fupcrior  know- 
ledge, read  lefturcs,  with  fuch  uncommmon  reputation  and  fuccels,  as  attracted  ftudents 
from  all  quarters. 

There  is  fuch  a  flriking  fplendor  in  the  brighter  parts  of  this  celebrated  reformer's 
charader  as  to  render  us,  at  fird  glance,  almolt  infenfible  to  thofe  dark  fpots  which  in 
fome  iuftanres  obfcure  its  glory.  But  when  we  refled  on  his  afperity  and  arrogance, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  cruel  perfecution  of  Scrvetus,  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  he 
did  not  rife  fuperior  to  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  age,  which,  in  all  other  in- 
ftances,  he  helped  to  enlighten.  With  regard  to  his  intolerant  principles,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  fame  uncharitable  Ipirlt  prevailed  alfo  among  many  of  the  mod 
celebrated  reformers,  who  unaccountably  conceived,  in  oppolition  not  only  to  the  genius 
but  to  the  cleared  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  that  perfecution  lor  conl'cience'  lake,  although 
unchridian  in  every  other  ecclefiadical  edabliflimtnt,  was  judifiable  in  thiirown. 

The  republic  of  Geneva  is  at  prefent  the  mod  tolerating  of  all  the  reformed  dates  in 
in  Switzerland  ;  being  the  only  government  in  this  country  which  permits  the  public 
exercife  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  this  refped  the  clergy,  no  lefs  wifely  than  fuitably 
to  the  fpirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Chridian  revelation,  have  renounced  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  great  patriarch  Calvin,  although  they  dill  hold  that  able  reformer  in  high 
veneration  ;  yet  they  know  how  to  didinguilh  his  virtues  from  his  defects,  and  to  admire 
the  one  without  being  blindly  partial  to  the  other.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  LXIII.— 0«  the  Literature  ofGcnexa. 

TO  a  man  of  letters  Geneva  is  particularly  intereding  ;  learning  is  divcded  of  pe- 
dantry, and  philofophy  united  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  the  pleafures  ot  fociety 
are  mixfd  with  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  elegance  and  urbanity  give  a  zed  to  the 
profounded  difquilitions.  Nor  are  letters  contiiu'il  in  this  city  merely  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  them  as  a  profeflion,  or  to  thofe  whole  toriune  and  leifure  enable  them  to 
follow  where  genius  leads.  Even  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  exce'edingly  well  in- 
forineJ,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Europe  where  learning  is  more  univerfally 
diiiuled.  1  received  great  fatisfadioii  in  converfing  even  with  feveral  tradefmen  upon 
topics  botli  of  literature  and  politics  ;  and  was  adonilhed  to  find  in  this  clafs  of 
men,  fo  uncommon  a  (hare  of  knowledge.  But  the  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  are 
told,  that  all  of  them  were  educated  at  the  public  academy,  where  the  children  of 
the  citizens  are  taught,  under  the  infpedion  of  the  magidrates,  and  at  the  expence  of 
government. 

Oiie  ciri  umdance  in  this  feminary  particularly  contributes  to  excite  the  iiiduAry  and 
emulation  oi  ili  *  dudents  ;  prizes  are  annually  didiibuted  to  thofe  who  havedidinguKhed 
themfclves  in  each  dais.     Tncfe  rewards,  confiding  of  (mall  medals,  arc  conferred  with 
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fuch  folcmnity  as  cannot  fail  of  producing  great  cffeft.  A  yearly  meeting  of  all  the 
magiftrates,  profeflbrs,  and  principal  inhabitants,,  is  held  at  the  cathedral,  when  the  firft 
fyndic  hinifelf  diftribiitcs,  in  the  moft  public  manner,  the  honorary  retributions.  I  met 
this  morning  one  of  the  fcholars^  and,  feeing  his  medal,  inquired  its  meaning.  "  Je  la 
forte"  replied  the  boy,  fcarcely  eight  years  old,  *' parce  que  J'ai  fait  ?non  devoir."  I 
required  no  ftronger  proof  to  convince  me  of  the  beneficial  influence  upon  young 
minds,  from  thefe  encouraging  and  judicious  difHnftions,  than  appeared  from  this 
fprightly  fpecimen.  The  citizens  enjoy  the  advantage  alfo  of  having  free  accefs  to  the 
public  library  ;  and  by  this  privilege  not  only  retain  but  improve  that  general  tinfture 
of  learning  which  they  imbibe  in  their  early  youth. 

The  public  library  owes  its  origin  to  Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Viftor,  who  was  twice 
imprifoned  for  having  afferted  ap  ift  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  the  independence  of  Geneva, 
and  who  confidered  the  hard(hip>  he  had  fuifered,  and  the  perils  he  had  efcaped,  as  ties 
that  endeared  him  more  ftrongly  to  a  city  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own.  He  was  a 
principal  promoter  of  the  reformation  by  gentle  means  and  gradual  inl\ru£lion.  He 
clofed  his  benefadions  to  his  beloved  city  by  the  gift  of  Iks  valuable  manufcripts  and 
books,  and  by  bequeathing  his  fortune  towards  the  cftablifhmcnt  and  fupport  of  the 
fetninary.  His  works,  which  chiefly  relate  to  the  hiOory  of  Geneva,  are  preferved  with 
that  care  and  reverence  due  to  fo  eminent  a  benefador. 

The  library  contains  twenty-five  thoufand  volumes,  and  many  curious  manufcripts, 
of  which  an  accurate  and  learned  catalogue  has  been  lately  publifhed  by  the  Reverend 
M.  Sennebier  the  librarian.  He  has  attempted  to  determine  the  ages  of  the  feveral 
manufcripts  ;  he  defcribes  their  form  and  fize,  the  materials  on  which  they  are  written, 
the  ornaments,  the  charaderiflic  phrafes,  and  mentions  the  proofs  on  which  he  grounds 
his  opiniojis ;  he  adds  the  notes,  and  diilinguifhes  thofe  which  have  never  been  printed, 
Sennebier  has  alfo  favoured  the  world  with  "  Hijloire  Litteraire  de Geneve"  accom- 
panied with  biographical  anecdotes  of  thofe  natives  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
learning.  As  I  fliould  trefpafs  too  much  on  your  time  if  I  were  to  attempt  fending  you 
an  account  of  the  principal  men  of  letters  in  Geneva,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  only 
with  whom  I  am  perfonaUy  acquainted. 

Charles  Bonnet  was  born  in  1720.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  lite- 
rature, and  to  the  improvement  of  philofophy  and  fcience.  He  has  proved  by  his  publi- 
cations, that  his  indefatigable  induflry  in  fearching  into  the  phenomena  of  the  creation 
is  equalled  only  by  his  ingenuity  in  explaining  them.  His  works,  printed  at  Neuchatel, 
form  nine  volumes  in  quarto,  or  eighteen  in  odavo,  and  contain  divers  fubjeds  of  natural 
hillory,  many  accurate  obfervations  on  infeds,  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  confidera- 
tions  on  organifcd  bodies,  and  the  contemplations  of  nature.  By  feveral  treatifes,  and 
particularly  his  Analytical  Eflay  on  the  Facuhies  of  the  Soul,  he  has  (hewn  himfelf  an 
acute  metaphyfician.  Like  his  friend  Halli.'r,  he  has  alfo  (food  forth  an  able  advocate 
for  the  great  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  His  •  Philolbphical  Re- 
fearches  on  Chridianity,  and  his  trcatife  on  the  Exiftenceof  God,  prove,  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature  neceflTarily  tends  to  eflablilh  a  rational  belief  of  thofe  great  truths. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  convcrfrng  with  this  refpedable  philofopher  ;  though  now 
in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  he  polltiTes  an  uncommon  degree  of  vivacity  and  ani- 
madon,  ftill  retains  his  enthufiafm  fur  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  fpeaks  with  the  fame 
perfpicuity  and  elegance  as  are  obfervable  m  his  writings  f. 

•  A  traiiflaiion  of  his  Rechtrchct  Philcfoph  qurs  fur  'ei  Prcuvtt  Ju  Chrifllanifme  ha«  been  given  to  the  public 
by  Jolin  Lewis  Doiflicr,  Etq   under  the  tilli  of    "  PliiKifo|jliical  and  Critical  Inquiriti  concerning  Chriili- 
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I  was  no  lefs  ambitious  of  being  known  to  his  nephew  de  SuufTurc.  Biirn  in  1740, 
he  was  clefled  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  1762,  and  has  j;ivcn  to  the  public  numerous 
fpccimens  of  his  indefatigable  induflry,  and  of  the  verfatility  of  his  tiilents  :  he  has  made 
various  remarks  and  experiments  on  microfcopic  animals,  obfervutioiis  on  eledncitv,on 
bafaltic  lavas  and  volcniiic  produdions,  on  the  phyfical  geography  of  Italy,  lie  has 
invented  an  inflrunient  for  meafuring  the  degrees  of  magnetic  force,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved the  eledrometer  of  Gavallo,  that  it  may  be  almolt  confidered  as  a  new  inllru- 
nient.  But  above  all,  his  invention  of  the  hairgrometer,  for  meafuring  the  moillurc 
of  the  atmofphere,  has  enabled  him  to  make  many  theoretical  and  expcrimcn'Tal  re- 
fearches  that  are  detailed  in  Effai  fur  niy^r'/mctrc.  Av\<\  although  a  controverfy  fub- 
filis  between  him  and  de  Luc,  concerning  the  propriety  ot  hair  for  this  purpofe,  yet  it 
cannot  depreciate  this  invention,  and  new  lights  mull  be  thrown  on  that  fubjedt  by  the 
oppofition  of  two  fuch  able  naturalifls. 

His  Vosagcs  dans  !cs  /ilpis,  of  which  two  •  volumes  in  quarto  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, treat  of  the  phyfical  geography  of  the  Alps,  the  formation  of  mountains,  the  origin 
of  the  glaciers,  and  various  phenomena  of  nature,  which  peculiarly  diflinguilh  Switzer- 
land. Unlike  fome  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age,  who  from  their  cabinet,  and  with 
no  other  knowledge  of  the  earth  than  what  is  acquired  by  books,  peremptorily  and  pre- 
fumptuoufly  decide  on  the  theory  of  the  globe  ;  this  indetatigabie  obfervcr  draws  from 
repeated  cxcurfion  and  inceflant  experience  a  fund  of  fads,  wliich  may  enable  him  to 
complete  the  great  defign  and  objeft  of  all  his  rcfearchcs,  that  of  ellablifliing  a  more  per- 
fect theory  of  the  earth. 

The  cabinet  of  SaulTure  is  an  objeft  worthy  of  the  traveller's  curiofity  ;  it  contains  a 
colledion  of  foreign  and  Swifs  butterflies,  various  petrifadions  and  fofllls,  more  par- 
ticularly a  large  variety  of  bafalts  and  volcanic  produdions,  numerous  fpecimens  of 
granites  and  other  primitive  ftones,  colleded  during  his  various  expeditions,  and  from 
parts  which  have  been  only  vifited  by  himfelf.  Sauflure  has  lately  refigned  the  pro- 
feflbrftiip  of  experimental  philofophy,  and  is  fucceeded  by  my  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend  M.  Pidet  Turretini,  who  has  already  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  various  publications, 
which  elucidate  feveral  important  branches  of  experimental  philofophy  f . 

Paul  Henry  Mallet,  born  at  Geneva  in  1730,  palTed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at 
Copenhagen  as  preceptor  to  the  prefent  King  Chriflian  the  Sixth.  His  introdudion  to 
the  hiftory  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Northern  Antiijuities,  proves  him  a  profound 
and  accurate  antiquary,  and  his  Hiflories  of  Hcfle,  Brunlwic,  and  Denmark,  fliew  him 
no  lefs  eminent  as  an  hillorian.  1  (hould  on  this  occafion  be  unmindful  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  me,  if  I  omitted  to  mention,  that  his  latelt  work  is  a  iranllation  of  my 
Travels  into  Poland,  Rufila,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  which  he  has  added  many  re- 
marks, and  a  Journey  into  Norway. 

De  Luc,  reader  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  rcfident  in  England,  is  alfo  a  na- 
tive of  Geneva.  He  was  born  in  17 27,  and  publifhed  in  1772  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
modification  of  the  atmofphere,  and  on  the  theory  of  barometers  and  thermometers;  a 
performance  which  marks  a  diHinguilhcd  a;ra  in  the  hiftory  of  experimental  philofophy, 
and  which  he  continued  under  the  title  of  Idces  fur  la  Meteorologic.  But  in  his  I.ettres 
Pbyfiqucs  et  MoraUs,fur  PHifloire  de  la  Terre  etde  I'lJcminc,  de  Lie  appears  to  fingular 
advantage.    In  this  learned  performance,  he  difplays  a  molt  extenfive  knowledge  of  na- 

•  The  third  and  fourlli  l.ive  b«n  fmce  printed. 

f  SaufTurc  dictl  in  179;.  .Senntbier,  the  ingenious  author  of  Hlfloirc  Lltttrairi-  de  Geneve, has poMifhtd 
an  hiilorical  memoir  on  Itii  life  and  writings. 
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ture,  and  applies  it  with  great  fagacity  in  forming,  a  new  theory  of  the  earth,  and  in  a 
happy  accommodation  of  his  hypothefis  to  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation. 

'I'he  cabinet  of  de  Luc  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  number  and  rarity  of  many  fpeci- 
nicns  ;  but  more  particularly  claims  the  attention  of  the  naturalift,  as  a  fyftematic  col- 
lection, tending  to  illuftrate  his  theory  of  the  globe.  With  this  view  it  may  be  divided 
into  tlirce  principal  pars  :  the  firll  contains  petrifaftions  and  foflils  ;  the  fecond  {tones, 
and  tlie  third  lavas  and  volcanic  produdions.  The  firft  part  is  arranged  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, under  three  diftimdl  heads,  as  may  enable  the  naturalift,  i.  To  compare  the  petri- 
fadions  of  animal  and  vegetables  with  the  fame  bodies,  which  are  ftill  known  to  exift  in 
our  parts  of  the  globe  ;  2.  To  compare  thofe  petrifadions  of  animals  and  vegetable 
with  the  fame  bodies  which  are  known  to  exift  in  diftant  countries  ;  3.  To  conilder  the 
pi'trifadions  of  thofe  bodies  which  are  no  longer  known  to  exift.  The  fecond  part 
comprehends  the  ftones  under  three  points  of  view ;  1 .  Thofe  of  the  primitive  rnoun* 
tains  which  contain  no  animal  bodies ;  2.  Thofe  of  the  fecondary  mountains  which 
contain  only  marine  bodies  ;  3.  Thofe  which  contain  terreftrial  bodies.  In  the  third 
part,  the  lavas  and  other  volcanic  produdions  are  diftinguiflied  into,  i.  Thofe  froia 
volcanos  now  in  a  burning  ftate  ;  2.  Thofe  from  extind  volcanos. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  LXW.^iovernmcnt  of  Geneva  in  1776. 

THE  city  and  territory  of  Geneva  were  formerly  united  to  the  German  empire,  under 
the  fuccelTors  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  feeble  even  in  Ger- 
many, was  ftifl  weaker  in  the  frontier  provinces,  the  Biftiops  of  Geneva,  like  other  great 
vaffals  of  the  empire,  gradually  acquired  very  confiderable  authority  over  the  city 
and  its  domains,  which  the  Emperor  had  no  other  means  of  counterbalancing  than 
by  increafing  the  Hberties  of  the  people.  During  thefe  times  of  confufion,  con- 
ftant  difputcs  fubfillod  between  the  Biftiops  and  the  Counts  of  the  Genevois,  who, 
although  at  their  firft  inftitution  confidered  as  vaflals  of  the  Biftiops,  yet  claimed  a 
right  to  the  exclufive  adininiftration  of  jufticc.  The  citizens  took  advantage  of  thefe 
quarrels,  and,  by  fiding  occalionally  with  each  party,  obtained  an  extenfion  of  their 
privileges  from  both. 

But  the  Houfe  of  Savoy  having  purchafed  the  Genevois,  and  fuccecded  to  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Counts,  with  additional  power  ;  the  Biftiops  and  the  people  united 
to  oppofe  encroachments,  which  were  no  lels  preji  'icial  to  the  authority  of  the  one 
than  to  the  liberties  of  the  others.  During  this  pui  id,  the  refpedive  pretenfions  of 
the  Counts,  Bifliops,  and  citizens  formed  a  governn.  nt  equally  fmgular  and  compli- 
cated.  The  h.irniony,  however,  between  the  Biftiops  and  citizens  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  artful  management  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy,  who  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  the 
epifcopal  fee  for  their  brothers,  and  even  for  their  illegitimate  children.  By  thefe  me- 
thods their  power  in  the  city  fo  much  increafed,  that,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  Charles  the  Third,  Duke  ol  Savoy,  obtained  an  almoft  abfolute 
authority  over  tlie  citizens,  and  exercifed  it  in  an  unjuft  and  arbitrary  manner.  Hence 
arofe  perpetual  ftruggles  between  the  Duke  and  the  citizens,  and  two  parties  were 
formed  ;  the  zealots  for  liberty  were  called  cic/gaiofen,  or  confederates,  while  the  parti- 
fans  ol  the  Duke  were  branded  with  the  appellation  of  tuammelucs,  or  flaves. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  which  the  town  contraded  with  Bern  and  Friburgh,  in  1526 
may  be  confidered  as  the  true  sera  of  its  independence :  for,  the  duke  was  foon  alter 
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deprived  of  his  authority,  the  bifhop  driven  from  the  city,  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment eftabliflied,  and  the  reformation  introduced.  From  this  time,  Charles  and 
his  fucceffors  waged  inceffant  war  againd  Geneva  ;  but  his  efforts  were  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the  citizens,  and  the  afliflance  of  Bern. 

In  1584  Geneva  concluded  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  with  Zuric  and  Born,  by 
which  it  forms  part  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  lalt  attempt  of  the  Houfe  of  Savoy  againft  Geneva,  was  in  ifo2  ;  when  Charles 
Emanuel  treacheroufly  attacked  the  town  during  a  profound  peace.  Two  hundred  fol- 
diers  fcaled  the  walls  in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  repofed  in  unfufpefking  fecuri- 
ty  ;  but  being  timely  difcovtre«.l,were  repulfed  by  the  defperate  valour  of  a  few  citizens, 
who  glorioufly  facrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  As  a  tribute  of  public 
gratitude,  thcfe  brave  Geiievians  were  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  names  re- 
corded on  a  fepulchral  ftone.  In  memory  of  this  event,  fonie  of  the  fcaling-ladders, 
by  which  the  enemy  entered  the  town,  are  preferved  in  the  arfenal,  and  the  petard, 
which  was  faflcned  to  one  of  the  gates,  when  the  guniier  was  killed  before  it  could  be 
iifcharged.  The  war  occafioned  by  this  perfidy  was  conrludctl  in  the  following  year  by 
a  folemn  treaty  :  lince  that  period,  uninterrupted  peace  has  bejn  maintained  between 
the  Houfe  of  Savoy  and  Geneva;  although  the  King  of  Sardinia  did  not  till  1754,' 
formally  acknowled^i;e  the  independence  of  the  republic. 

Peace  was  no  focner  concluded  with  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  than  the  fparks  of  civil 
difcord,  fo  apt  to  kindl-.'  in  popular  governments,  and  which  had  been  fmotliered  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  again  burlt  forth.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  laft  century  to  the  prefent  period,  the  hiftory  of  Geneva  contains  little  more  than  a 
narrative  of  contentions  between  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  parties,  and  ihdr  drug- 
gies were  occafionally  exerted  with  fo  nmch  animoiity,  as  to  threaten  for  a  moment, 
a  total  revolution  in  the  (late  ;  but,  have  been  hitherto  compromifed  without  producing 
any  fatal  efFeds  •. 

The  power  of  the  Great  Council  in  1707,  was  retrained  by  an  edidt,  decreeing  that 
every  five  years  a  general  council  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  fliould  be  fummoned  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Agreeably  to  this  law,  a  general  aHembly 
being  convened  in  171 2,  the  very  firfl  ad  exerted  by  the  people  in  rheir  collodive  ca- 


pacity. 


was  the  abolition  of  the  above  edict. 


In  confequcnce  of  this  extraordhiary  repeal,  the  power  of  the  ariflocracy  ccntinued 
increafing  till  within  thefe  few  years;  when  the  citizens,  by  a  fingular  conjunction  of 
favourable  circumftances,  joined  to  an  uncommon  fpirit  of  union  and  pcrfeverance, 
procured  feveral  changes  in  the  conflitution  of  Geneva  ;  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
inagillrates  has  been  limited,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  enlarged.  Happy  if  they 
know  where  to  flop  ;  led,  hy  continuing  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  own  privileges, 
and  by  too  much  rcilraining  the  power  of  the  magillrates,  they  fliake  the  foundation 
of  civil  governmeni. 

The  prefent  conflitution  of  Geneva,  may  be  confidercd  as  a  mean  between  that  of 
the  arillocrutical  and  popidar  cantons:  more  democratical  than  anv  of  the  former,  as 
the  fovereign  and  legiilativc  authority  refuie  in  the  general  alTcmbly  of  the  citizens ; 
more  arillocratical  than  ihe  latter,  becaufe  the  powers  veiled  in  the  Great  and  Little 
Councils  are  very  confiderable. 


•  The  readrr  will  recollcft  that   this  letter  w«i  written  in  1776,  before  the  Revolution  of  1782,  which 
it  related  in  the  fubfequent  letter.     Sec  an  excellent   narrative  of  thefe  inteiliiie  commotions,  and  of  the 

Sradual  change  from  an  aiiltocraiical  to  a  popular  form  of  government,  in  Planta's  llillory  of  the  Hclvetk 
onfedcracy,  chap.  ix. 
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The  members  of  the  Senate,  or  Little  Council  of  twenty-five,  enjoy  m  their  corpo- 
rate capacity  fevcnil  prerogaiivcr;,  aliiiod  equal  to  tliofe  poireifed  by  the  moil:  arii'locra- 
tical  ftates.  They  nominate  half  the  members  of  tho  Great  Council,  fiipply  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates  from  tlu-ir  own  body,  convoke  tiie  Great  Council  and  the  General 
Council,  and  previoufly  deliberate  upon  every  quedion  laid  before  thefe  councils :  ia 
other  words,  in  them  is  lodged  the  power  of  propoling ;  cc^nfequently  as  every  adt 
mufl  originate  from  them,  no  law  can  pals  without  their  approbation.  In  this  fenate  is 
veiled  alio  the  chief  executive  power ;  liie  adniinidratiou  of  the  finances,  and,  to  ii 
certain  degree,  jurifdiclion  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  They  nominate,  to  moll  of 
the  fnialler  pods  of  government;  and  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  of  conferring  the  burg- 
hcrfliip.  They  compofe,  in  conjunftion  with  tbtirty-livc  members,  chofen  by  them- 
fclves,  the  Secret  Council,  which  never  affjuiblcs  but  on  their  convocation,  and  only 
upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

'i  hefe  prcroL.ativos,  however,  are  counterbalanced  as  well  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Great  Council,  as  by  the  franchifes  of  the  General  Council.  The  privileges  of  the 
Great  Council  confill;  vi  :hoofing  the  members  of  the  fenate  from  their  own  body,  in 
receiving  appeals  in  all  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  in  pardoning  criminals,  ia  difpof- 
ing  of  the  mod  important  charges  of  government,  except  thole  which  are  conferred  by 
the  General  Council,  and  in  approving  or  rejecting  whatever  is  propofed  by  the  Senate 
to  be  laid  before  the  people. 

The  General  Council,  or  affembly  of  the  people,  is  compofed  of  the  citizens  and 
burghers  of  the  town;  their  number  on  an  average  amounts  to  about  1,500,  but  fd- 
dom  more  than  1200  meet  at  the  fame  time;  the  remainder  being  either  "fettled  in  fo- 
reign countries,  or  abfent.  I  ought  to  have  explained  to  you  fooner,  the  diftinftion 
betvveen  citizens  and  biir;^hen  :  the  burghers  are  either  the  fons  of  citizens  or  burghers  *, 
born  out  of  (ioneva,  or  have  obtained  the  burgherfliip  by  purchafe;  the  citizens  are 
the  Inns  of  citizens  or  burghers,  born  in  the  town.  The  burghers  may  be  chofen 
into  the  council  of  two  hundred,  but  the  citizens  alone  can  enter  into  the  Senate,  and 
pollcfs  tlie  charges  appropriated  to  that  botly. 

The  Ciencral  Council  meets  twice  a  year,  chufes  the  principal  magidrates,  approves 
or  rcjeds  the  !.uvs  and  regulations  propofed  by  the  councils,  impofes  taxes,  contracts 
alliances,  declares  war  or  peace,  and  nominates  half  of  the  members  in  the  Great 
Comicil.  All  qucdions  are  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices;  and  each  member  deli- 
vcis  his  vote  without  having  the  liberty  of  debating.  The  redriclion  is  certainly  rea- 
fonable :  for,  in  a  popular  alVembly,  like  this  of  Geneva,  compofed  of  citizens,  the 
meaned  of  whom  is  well  verfed  in  the  conditution  of  the  commonwealth,  and  where 
the  people  in  general  have  a  drong  propenfity  to  enter  into  political  difcuflions ;  if  every 
voter  was  permitted  to  fupport  and  enforce  his  opinion  by  argument,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  debate,  and  the  whole  time  would  bo  confumed  in  petulent  declamation. 

Bat  the  principal  check  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  anfes  from  the  right  of  re^ 
elation,  or  the  power  of  annually  expelling  four  nieuibers  from  the  Senate  at  the  no- 
mination of  the  four  fyndics,  and  from  the  privilege  of  rcpnlhitation.  The  right  of 
re-election  v/as  obtained  by  an  odid  of  the  General  Council  in  1768,  and  is  thuscxer- 
lill  d.  From  eight  Senators  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, the  Ciencral  Council  annually  chufe  the  four  Syndics.  Rut  Ihould  the  General 
CA>uncil  reject  the  eight  candidates,  and  all  the  other  Senators  who  are  fuccenivcly  pre- 
fentod  to  them,  four  members  of  the  Great  Council  occupy  their  pLices. 

♦  Tlic  cliildrcn  of  thofe  wan  aie  employed  in  foreign  coiinlrics,  in  the  rervlce  of  llie  llatc,  iil.lioiigli 
l,on)  out  of  Gcnevi!,  arc  ontitlcd  lo  all  the  privileges  of  citizenj. 
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With  refpe£k  to  the  fecond  reflralnt  upon  the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  right  of  re- 
prefentalion ;  every  citizen  or  burgher  has  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  Senate  in 
order  to  procure  a  new  regulation,  or  of  rcmonllniting  againit  any  aiSl  of  the  magil- 
tracy.  'I'hcfe  rcprefen rations  have,  perhaps,  proved  one  of  the  principal  moans  of  fe- 
curin.'j  tlie  hbertics  of  the  people  from  the  encroachments  of  the  two  councils ;  the 
niagiflrates  are  obliged  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer  to  thefe  roprcfentations ;  for,  if  the 
lirlt  is  not  confidered  as  fatisfaflory,  a  fecond  remondrance  is  prefented  According 
to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  complaint,  the  reprelentation  is  made  by  a  greater 
or  lefs  number  of  citizens,  and  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  each  romonltrance  has 
been  accompanied  by  Itveral  hundred,  in  ditferont  bodies. 

The  fabrics  of  the  magiilratcs  are  fo  inconfidcrable,  as  not  to  offer  any  temptation  of 
pecuniary  emolument :  a  fenfe  of  honour,  a  fpirit  of  pre-emir»ence,  the  defireof  lorving 
their  country,  together  with  that  peribnal  credit  which  is  derived  from  an  oflice  in  the 
adminiilration,  are  the  principal  motives  which  actuate  tlic  candidates  to  folicit  a  Ihare 
in  the  magiftracy.  Accordingly,  the  public  pods  are  generally  iillcd  by  men  of  the 
firft  abilities,  and  of  the  mod  refpeclable  eharaders.  The  revenues  of  government,  at 
the  highed  calculation,  fcarccly  amount  to  30,000  pounds  a  year ;  a  fum,  however, 
which,  by  a  well-regulated  oeconomy,  is  more  than  luftieient  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
pences. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  a  republic  fo  free  as  Geneva,  and  where  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  are  generally  underdood,  there  (hould  be  no  precife  code  of  penal  law  ; 
for,  although  the  form  of  the  profecution  is  fettled,  yet  the  trial  of  the  criminal  is  pri- 
vate, and  the  puniihment  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  magidrate.  Nor  are  the  franchifes 
of  the  people  afcertaincd  with  that  accuracy  which  might  be  expeded.  Under  Ademar 
Fabr,  bifliop  cf  Geneva  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  certain  number  of  political  regu- 
lations, both  civil  and  criminal,  together  with  fevcral  particular  cudoms  and  franchifes, 
were  drawn  up  in  form,  and  the  bidiop  took  an  oath  to  obferve  them.  Thefe  datutes, 
if  they  may  be  fo  called,  were  confirmed  by  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  vSavoy. 
This  code,  to  which  the  people  appeal  in  all  cafes  of  controvcrfy,  is  compiled  in  a  very 
inaccurate  and  confufed  manner,  and  the  magidrates  rcfufe  to  fubmit  to  its  authority, 
becaufe  it  was  publifhed  before  the  independence  of  the  republic  was  confirmed.  The 
people  have  repeatedly  demanded  a  code  of  municipal  and  penal  laws,  fo  exprefs,  as  to 
prevent  the  arbitrary  decifion  of  the  magidrate,  and  although  fuch  a  code  was  ordered 
in  1738  and  1768,  ytt  the  con)pilation  has  been  hitherto  deferred. 

The  code  of  civil  law  is  the  mod  perfect  part  of  the  conditution  ;  all  matters  con- 
cerning comiiierce  being  well-regulated,  and  private  property  fecurcly  guarded.  It  is 
unneceffary  to  trouble  you  with  a  particular  detail  of  the  futnptuary  l;iws  which  nearly 
refemble  thofe  in  mod  other  dates  of  Switzerland,  where  the  redrictions  of  that  kind 
arc  enforced.  But  there  is  one  law,  relating  to  bankrupts,  too  fingularly  fevere  not  to 
be  mentioned  :  if  a  member  of  cither  council  becomes  a  bankrupt,  he  is  iinmediurdy 
degraded,  and  from  that  moment  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  poll  under  go- 
vernment, until  he  has  difchargeJ  all  the  jud  demands  of  his  creditors  ;  even  his  chil- 
dren are  fubjected  to  the  fame  difgrace ;  and  no  citizen  can  exercife  any  public  employ- 
ment, wiiile  liiedebtb  of  his  father  remain  unpaid. 

In  this  city,  as  in  all  the  other  principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  a  public  granary  is 
cfiabhflied.  Majjazines  of  this  kind,  ufeful  in  all  dates,  are  more  particularlv  necef- 
lary  in  fo  populous  a  place  as  Geneva,  which  if  the  neighbouring  p;jwers  were  to  pro- 
h.bit  thj  exportation  of  corn,  miglit  be  expofed  to  famine.  The  corn  is  dried  by 
means  of  ingenious  machines,  and  retailed  to  the  inn-keepers  and  bakers;  aconfidera- 
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ble  profit  accrues  to  government,  and  there  is  always  in  cafe  of  neceflitjr,  a  fufficient 
quantity  in  referve  to  fupport  the  inhabitants  during  a  year  and  an  half. 

Geneva  is  flrongly  fortitied  on  the  fide  of  Savoy,  and  a  garrifon  confiantly  maintained  ; 
but  thcfe  fortifications,  and  tiiis  garrifon  are  only  fufficient  to  guard  them  from  any  fud- 
den  attack,  and  could  not  be  lonT  defended  againd  a  regular  fiege.  The  great  fecurity 
of  the  republic  confifts  in  its  L.iiance  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  by  means  of  Zuric  and 
Bern  :  as  it  is  the  interefl  both  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sardinia  to  be  in  friendfliip 
with  the  Swifs  and  to  preferve  the  independence  of  Geneva ;  it  derives  its  grcatell  fecuriiy 
from  acircumfiance  which,  in  fone  cafes,  would  be  the  fource  of  danger;  namely,  its 
vicinity  to  the  dominior.s  of  fuch  powerful  neighbours  •.  Geneva  is  the  only  republic 
w  Switzerland,  which  has  no  regular  companies  in  any  foreign  fervice  f.        I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  LXVIII. — Como. — Menuri/h. — Lake  of  Cotno. — P/iniana. — Fort  of  Fucntes, 
— Lagbctto  di  Chiavenna. — Entrance  into  the  Country  of  the  Grifons. 

DEAR  SIR,  Chiavcnnay  July  21,  1779, 

SINCE  I  travelled  over  part  of  Switzerland,  I  have  been  defirous  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  remainder  of  that  country,  particularly  to  vifit  the  Grifons  ;  and  I  fhall 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  indulging  my  curiofity,  and  propofe  to  myfelf  the  fatis- 
fa(!^ion  of  continuing  to  fend  you,  on  this  as  on  the  former  occafion,  my  obfervations 
and  remarks. 

I  quitted  Milan  laft  week,  and  proceeded  through  a  gently  rifing  country,  well- 
wooded  and  fertile  in  corn  and  vines,  to  Como.  This  town  being  diftinguifhed  by  the 
birth  of  Pliny  the  younger,  the  inhabiavits  have  placed  his  ftatue  in  a  niche  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  church,  with  a  Latin  infcripnon  bearing  the  date  of  1499.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you,  with  how  much  rapture  and  enthufiafm  Pliny  mentions  the  delightful  fitua- 
tion  of  his  native  town,  and  the  romantic  fcenery  of  the  environs,  in  thofe  letters  of 
which  you  have  given  to  the  public  fo  accurate  and  elegant  a  tranflation. 

Como  is  indeed  moft  pleafantly  fituated,  in  a  narrow  vale,  enclofed  by  hills,  upon 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  a  beaiitiful  lake  ;  it  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  pic- 
turefque  towers,  and  backed  by  a  conical  eminence,  on  which  ftands  the  ruins  of  an 
antiont  caftle.  The  houfes  are  neatly  built  of  ftone ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  handfome 
edifice  of  white  marble,  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  inhabitants,  have 
eftabliflied  feveral  tnanufa^ories  of  cotton  and  filk,  and  carry  on  fome  trade  with  the 
Grifons. 

From  Como  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Mendrifio,  one  of  the  Italian  bailliages  belong- 
ing to  the  \  twelve  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Thefe  bailliages  formed  part  of  the  Mila- 
nefe,  and  in  1 5 1 2  were  ceded  to  the  cantons  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  was  raifed  to 
the  ducal  throne  by  the  Swifs,  after  they  had  expelled  the  troops  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
and  taken  poffeflion  of  the  duchy.     Francis  the  f  irft,  fucceflbr  of  Louis,  having  re- 

*  The  coiiqiicft  of  Savoy  by  tlie  French  ddlroycd  this  equilibrium,  and  was  the  certain  prelude  to  the 
fubj'igation  of  Geneva. 

f  i  he  account  (j;iven  in  Letters  65,  66,  and  67)  of  the  revolutions  of  Geneva  1782,  1789,  "  a  pudd!e 
in  a  lloim,"  is  nmi  u-d  as  liiile  iiitertliiug  at  this  period  of  grand  revolutions. 

X  Appenzel  is  excluded  from  the  co-rcgency  becaufe  the  ccfiion  was  made  '\:\  151:,  the  year  before  that 
republic  wa»  admiticd  into  the  Helvetic  lonfedtracy.  Bcfidc  Mendrifio  and  Balerna,  the  other  Italian 
J,ail,i,ige8  are  Locarno,  Lugano,  and  Val-M<^gia  Uii,  Scluvtitz.  and  Underwaldcn,  poflVfs  three  baiU 
liagcs,  Belliniona,  Riviera,  a.id  Val-Urtnna,  which  were  equally  difmembertd  from  the  Milantfe. 
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covered  the  Mllanefc  anJ  fccurod  his  conqueft  by  the  victory  of  Mi\ri;^nano,  piirchiifeJ 
the  friciii-illiip  of  the  Swils  liy  confirming  their  right  to  the  ceJod  ivnitory ;  a  right 
which  ihc  fab!  .quent  ilukes  of  Milan  were  tuo  prmicrit  to  difputc. 

Mendrifio  and  Haierna  *  is  one  ol"  the  I'mallcll  of  thi-le  tranl;ilpine  bailliagcs:  the 
bailiff  or  governor  is  ;'ppointoJ  fucccflively  by  each  of  tlic  twelve  cantons,  ami  rcir.ains 
in  office  two  years,  ll.'  is  fiipreme  judge  t  in  criminal  atfairs  without  appeal:  a  pcnvvT 
too  great  to  be  eiitriilled  to  a  (hanger,  commonly  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  iiUerelled 
to  incrcafo  iiis  revenue.  In  civil  caufes  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fyndicato  of  SwitKerland. 
The  inliabitants  cni(iy  confuierablc  privileges,  civil,  ea'lefialHc;i!,  and  conunerci'tl. 
The  eillrict  is  extremely  fertile  in  vines,  corn,  and  pailurage,  a:*  J  yields  a  great  quan- 
tity of  excellent  fdk. 

Rt^turning  to  Conio,  I  embarked  upon  the  lako  ;  the  banks  near  the  town  are  richlv 
wooded,  and  lludded  with  country  hoiifcs  and  finall  villages,  wliich  lie  upon  the 
gentle  acclivities  near  the  margin  of  the  water.  At  firll  the  lake  is  fcarcely  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  broad,  but  it  widens  near  a  neck  of  land  npon  which  is  fituated  tlio 
fmall  village  of  'I'urnio.  'i'he  neighbourhood  cf  Turnio,  and  the  dillricts  borvlcring 
the  lake  of  Coino,  fupplv',  for  the  molt  part,  thofc  Italian  emigrants  who  wandir 
Through  Europe  vending  barometers  and  thermometers  j  of  whom  numbers  annually 
refort  to  England. 

After  an  hour's  rowing  we  reached  Pliniana,  remarkable  for  a  fingular  fountain, 
which  is  ilill  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  Hate  as  defcribed  by  Pliny.  Pliniana,  a  villa  be- 
longing to  a  Milancfe  nobleman,  is  conllruded  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  in  a  moll 
romantic  fituation,  backed  by  rocks  covered  with  trees  and  pafture.  The  maftcr  of 
the  houfe  received  me  with  much  civility  and  i)oliteneis,  and  kindly  accompanied  me  to 
the  fountain.  It  is  a  Ipring,  which  burlis  frou^  the  rockclofe  to  the  houfe,  and  falls  in 
natural  calcades  into  the  lake.  1  examined  fome  of  the  phenomena  alluded  to  in  the 
following  defcript'on,  and  received  the  account  of  the  others  from  the  gentleman  hiu:- 
fe!f,  who  had  repeatedly  made  ihcm  the  i'ubjed  of  his  obfervatioti.  The  fpring  ebbs 
;ir.d  llowstlnee  times  a  day  ;  it  gradually  rifis,  until  it  forms  a  conlidcrable  ilream,  and 
then  as  gradually  fubfides,  till  it  becomes  alnioll  uiy.  1  law  it  in  its  (low,  and  mcafurid 
the  incrcafo  by  placing  lloncs  at  uiifercnt  diilances,  which  were  Cuccefljvcly  covered  in 
:i  I'mall  Ipace  of  time.  This  incrci.le  and  drcreafe  is  re:^ular,  excepting  in  bad  weather  : 
in  the  laic  leafon,  which  has  been  extreme  ly  fir,  tiie  ebb  and  flew  were  remarkably  uni- 
form. The  oriejnal  p;:fl'.ige,  in  wliicli  Pliny  ilel'cribes  the  ebb  and  How  of  this  Ipring, 
ii  written  upon  the  wail  cf  an  adjuining  apartment. 

lens  oritur  in  nicnte,  pcrfjsa  dccurrit^  csci^iiiur  (\tnatii/>!cu/a  viami  ftfld  ;  ibi  paultiHim 
rcie-itiiJ  in  Laritiiii  Ir.ctun  iLriJit.  Jluj::.!  luira  iu.i.-mi:  ttr  in  dicjUilis  aiiilibus  tic  <!ii::i- 
r.utionibiis  ar/cit,  ikcnfiitqitc.  Cirnitur  id  pnliiiUy  ct  cum  fummd  ixluptatc  diprchcnditur  : 
juxta  rutttiibis,  if  i-cjccrii ,  ntquc  tfinm  ex  ipfo  fcntc  (nam  cjl frigid Jjlmiis J pctds :  inUrim  ide 
ccrlis  dimci!f:q!H'  n.fmcntis  '■cclfubtr.d.vtur  'i .  /  iidj'uii^it  iinnii/um  ;  jlu  quid  aiiud  ponis  in  jJc- 
CO,  alluitur  J'cnjtm,  ac  noxijjwu:  opaUur ;  d^tcptxtr  riirjiis  paidatimquc  dcjcrilur :  J'l  din- 
tius  clfervi-s  utrimquc  iter  tan  ac  tcrtiu  vidcui  \. 

Having 

•  In  the  new  Jivifitn  of  Switzerland,  Mendrifio  and  E.dcrna  wire  incuidcd  in  ilic  canton  or  ikpaitniciit 
of  l.iif^ani). 

f  In  cafe  of  capital  punillinitnt,  lie  is  oblijjcd  to  confult  the  fccrctaty,  notary,  and  the  other  ofllcirs  of 
the  didridt  j  bnt  m  they  liavc  nu  vote,   hf«  power  is  fnprenic. 

\  i'lin.  I /I/I.  Vib.  \v.  E().  XXX. — "  There  is  a  fpriiijr  which  rifes  in  a  ncighboniing  moiiiitain,  .nnd  rini- 
riii^;  amonj;  il>c  rocks  is  received  into  a  little  !.at;q'.itttiiig-r(.(i]ii>  from  whentt  aftir  tlic  force  of  ilb  cirrcnt 
h  a  lillle  rellraincd,  it  falL  into  the  Larian  lake.     The  naluic  ot  this  Ij^iing  is  c.  Irtiinly  fuij  rifiiig  ;    t  clilr; 

and 
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Having  gratified  my  curlofity  at  Pliniana,  I  embarkod,  and  continued  to  Clarice* 
where  I  palled  the  night.  The  weather,  which  has  lately  been  uncommonly  fultry,  is 
fndiieiily  (;l)an;;ed,  and  this  morning  a  violent  thuiuler-ftorni  overtook  us  upon  the  lake  ; 
the  water  being  extremely  aj^itated,  we  landed  at  a  iinall  village  upon  the  wcftern  fliore, 
in  order  to  wait  until  the  ftorm  fliould  fubfide.  'i'he  navigation  of  thefe  lakes,  which 
are  cnclofed  between  the  mountains,  is  occalionally  dangerous,  according  to  Virgil's 
defcriptiou  of  theBenacUs,  or  Lago  di  Guarda. 

T'li,  I.iirl  maxlme,  turpic 
F/iiflilut  (I  fiemilu  ujfur^cns,  Denacc,  marirto. 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  in  general  from  two  to  three 
broad,  and  four  at  the  widefl  part,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  branches.  The  great 
branch  leads  dircftly  to  Como;  the  fmall  branch,  called  the  lake  of  Lecco,  difcharges 
the  Adda,  and  communicates  by  means  of  that  river  and  the  canals*  of  the  Adda  and 
the  Canale  Vecchio,  with  Milan. 

The  borders  are  high  hills  covered  with  vines,  Spanilh  rhefnut,  walnut,  and  almond 
trees,  and  dotted  with  numerous  villages  and  fmall  towns.  I'he  hills  bounding  the 
lake  rife  gradually  higher  and  higher,  from  thofe  which  encircle  Como  to  the  crags 
which  tower  near  its  upper  extremity. 

The  fiorm  at  length  iubfiding,  I  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Bellano,  whofe  ftreets 
are  fo  narrow  as  fcarcely  to  admit  the  fmallefl  cart.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot' of  a  lof- 
ty precipice,  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  chafm,  through  which  a  furious  torrent 
forces  its  way.  A  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  the  chafm,  from  whence  the  fpeftator  look? 
down  with  terror  into  a  gulph  fcai'cely  inferior  in  depth  to  that  at  the  Panten-Bruck  f, 
in  the  canton  of  Glanis,  and  an  aqueduft  is  conducted  along  the  precipitous  fides  of 
the  i  3ck.  1  again  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Doniafio,  where  1  waited  upon  the  go- 
vernor, to  obtain  the  permiflion  of  vifiting  the  Fort  of  Fuentes :  my  requefl:  bein^- 
readily  complied  with,  I  crofled  the  lake,  accompanied  by  a  foldicr,  aad  landed  at 
Collico. 

A  little  above  Domafio,  on  both  fides  of  the  lake,  begins  the  tna/aria,  or  unwhole- 
fomeair;  the  borders  ara  no  longer  abrupt  hills  but  a  ilat  fwamp,  formerly  covered 
with  water.  TheinhabitaiUsare  fubjoct  to  intermitting  fevers  ;  on  which  account  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  fmnmer,  when  the  malignity  of  the  atmofphere  is  at  its  height,  the 
greater  part  quit  the  plain,  and  retire  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  1  found  Collico 
and  its  neighbourhood  ahnod  entirely  deferted  ;  the  cottages  were  ihut  up;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  a  (IrLip^oling  man  and  woman,  Ihould  have  concluded 
this  part  of  the  country  to  b:\ve  been  uninhabited.  Alter  walking  about  two  miles  from 
Collico,  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  upon  which  Hands  the  Fort  of  Fuentes. 
But  before  we  afcend,  1  fluill  detain  you  a  moment  with  a  ihort  hiftory  of  this  fort, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  hill  century  was  lo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  ot 
Kurope. 


and  flows  regularly  three  times  a  day.  Tiie  incrcnft^  and  dccrcaft  fa  plainly  vifibie,  and  very  ciitcrtainlnjr 
lo  ol>fcrve  You  lit  diuvn  by  the  tide  of  tlic  fountaiij,  and  wbilll  you  are  taking  a  repall  and  drinking  iis 
waltr  wliicli  h  cxtrenuly  coul,  vou  lie  it  jiraJnally  rift,  and  fall.  If  you  place  a  ring,  or  any  tiling  clfe 
at  ll'.e  biiUoni  when  it  is  dry,  ifie  Ihtam  reaches  it  by  degrees  till  it  is  tnlirely  covered,  and  then  again 
jjcnily  rctins  from  it ;  and  if  you  wail  you  may  Uc  it  ihx'.i  ad/auce  and  ri.ccdc  three  tin;cu  lu.ctHively." 
Alein.'Ali's  Tniii/lirlisn. 

*  See  Letter  £8.  t  ^<-"^'  l-'Uti  6. 
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One  of  tlie  articles  in  a  treaty  between  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Mil,\n,  anj  the 
Grifons,  exprefsly  ftipulatinq  tliat  no  fort  flioulJ  Ik-  conllrudeJ  in  the  diftrick  of  Pimhc/iOt 
was  confirmed  by  the  Spanilh  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Audria,  whicli  fuccecdci-l  CluirL's 
the  Fifth  in  thepoflellion  of  the  Milanefe.  Notwithllanding  this  agreement,  when  tho 
religiotis  difputes,  occanoned  by  tite  introduction  of  tlie  reformed  reiij^ion  iiif.)  tho 
Valfeline,  created  a  jealoufy  between  the  Houleof  Aullria  and  the  Grifons,  the  Count 
de  Fuentcs,  governor  of  Milan,  laid,  in  1603,  the  foundation  of  the  fort,  which  ho  cal- 
led after  his  own  name,  andfaw  it  completed  in  1606.  From  this  place  fituatcd  in  the 
Piantcdio,  he  introduced  troops  into  the  Vaiteline,  and  fupportoJ  tlii'  iiiliibitantsin  tlieir 
hodilities  againit  the  Grifons.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  alluJini;  to  the  c>)iilliutlion 
and  fituation  of  thie  fort  upon  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  near  the  conunes  of  the  Grifons, 
ufed  to  fay,  //  vcut  du  mime  neud  ferrcr  Id  gorge  de  ritii/ie  el  Ics  /lieJs  iiux  GriJJ'ons  *. 

If  you  are  not  fatigued  with  this  preliminary  account,  we  will  now  mount  to  thi.'  fort, 
and  take  a  view  of  its  prefent  Hate.  It  is  built  upon  an  infulated  rock,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  neareft  ridge  of  mountains,  and  two  miles  from  tlie  lake,  fo  that 
it  completely  commands  the  only  great  opeiming  which  leads  into  the  V^ilti'line,  either 
from  the  Milanefe  or  the  Grifons ;  a  fituation  of  great  importance,  whon  the  polTeifion 
of  the  Vaiteline  was  an  objeft  of  confequence  to  the  Houfe  of  Audria.  TIk-  fortifi- 
cations arc  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  conftrufted  with  done,  and  contain  a 
few  ru'iious  barracks  for  foldiers,  and  the  governor's  houfe,  which  is  in  a  mod  wretched 
condition.  The  whole  garrifon  confids  of  three  foldiers,  who  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  return  to  Domafio,  and  are  relieved  by  an  equal  number:  the  only  inhabitanti 
are  a  pcafani  and  his  wife,  who  have  refided  there  a  year,  and  have  bceu  almo;t  con- 
flantly  aftlicled  with  the  ague.  The  plain  below  the  rock  bsing  entirely  marlhy,  and  co- 
vered vith  rulhes,  exhales  a  peftilential  effluvia,  which  in  feels  the  atmofphLre,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  fort.  The  Spaniards  were  accullnmcd  to  dyle 
this  place,  from  it^  peculiar  fituation,  \\\c  yoke  of  the  Grifons,  while  the  Grilons,  in  al- 
lufion  to  its  bad  air,  termed  it  with  more  propriety  the  grave  of  the  Spatii.irJs. 

Tho  view  from  the  fort  is  remari\.\l)ly  fine  and  pic^urelquc  On  one  fide,  the  rich 
Valtelin  ",  watered  by  the  turbulent  Adda  ;  on  the  other,  the  lak(.s  t)f  Con-.o  and  Chia- 
venna,  beautifully  encircl'd  with  numerous  towns  and  villages.  'I'he  hills  which  (kirt 
the  Vaiteline  and  the  lake  of  Como,  prefent  a  variegated  landlcapc  of  foreds,  cornfields, 
and  paftures,  finely  cuiuradeJ,  towards  the  Grifons,  by  the  ru^'ged  Rhotian  alps  co- 
vered with  eternal  I'now. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  tlirce  foldiers,  and  bid  .uliju  to  th  .•  peafant  and  his  wife, 
I  dcfccnd<.d  into  tlie  plain  :  tiie  foil  is  fertile,  but  beinn  fubjecl  to  frequent  inundations, 
is  not  capable  of  conltant  cultivation.  That  part  which  lies  between  th^  fort  and  the 
lake  is  fo  mardiy,  that  altiioiigh  the  draight  line  to  the  place  of  embarkation  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeded two  nules,  yet  1  was  oblig-d  to  mak'-  a  circuit  u!  five  hefor.  I  arrived.  1  pafild  a 
range  of  iquare  Itoncs  which  fcrm  the  boundary  bctwu-n  the  M.iunefe  and  the  country  of 
the  Grifons:  on  one  fide  of  each  don**  was  infcribed  StJto  di  MiLinu,  on  the  other 
Crr^ioni :  tlioy  were  put  up,  as  the  date  inhirmed  nu',  in  1763,  tiie  year  in  which  the 
treaty,  or  ihc  capituUrU.n  of  Milan,  was  com  hi  Jed  between  tlu-  Kmprifs  of  Germany, 
as  fovereign  of  Milan,  .ind  the  Griibns.  Hv  this  fr  aty  the  limits  of  the  tao  dates 
were  fin.dly  fettled;  and  feveral  other  fubjxts  of  diipute  amicably  adjulted.  Having 
reached  the  A.dda,  which,  for  a  fliori  fpace,  nukes  ti-.c  line  of  ft  parati^n  between  the 
Miiancie  and  Grifons,  I  walked  along  its  banks ;  its  dream  is  muddy,  and  navigable 


With  the  fame  knot  he  bir  Ja  tlie  r.cck  of  Italy  w.d  ilie  feci  ol"  tlic  Gtifons. 
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only  by  rafts.  Mofl  of  the  mnps  of  the  lake  of  Como  are  erroneous,  in  reprefenting 
that  Lik"  aiul  the  l.a^hclto  <\'\  Chiavcnna  as  one  great  piece  of  water,  and  the  Adda  as 
liowing  ii\tothe  loriucr;  wlurcas  the  two  lakes  are  dillinft  bodies,  and  the  Adda  joins 
a  finall  (Ircatn  which  ifl'ucs  from  the  LagheltOt  and  thus  united  fails  into  the  lake  of 
Como. 

I  embarked  near  Dacio,  the  iaft  village  in  the  Miianefc,  at  which  place  all  boats 
laden  with  inerchandife  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fmall  duty.     Soon  afterwards  I  entered  the 
lake  of  (.  I.iaveniia,  which  belongs  to  the  Grifons.     The  views  of  this  lake  are  extremely 
wild  and  mngnifkent ;  furrounded  as  it  is  witii  barren  rocks,  craggy,  and  rifing  into 
/pires  fprinklcd  with  Inow  ;  the  bales  of  the  dreadful  precipices  are  loil  in  the  dead  and 
overfliiJowed  watir,  dangerous  on  account  of  its  malignant  vapours,  and  affording  no 
alylum,  fcarcely  a  landing-place,  to  the  crews  of  thofe  frail  boats  caught  unwarily  in 
the  violent  ftonns  to  which  it  is  fubjed.     I  landed  at   Riva  which  confiits  of  a  few 
fcattercd  cottages  and  warehoufcs,  and  having  procured  fome  horfes,  proceeded  to 
Chiavenna  by  nu)(Mi-light.      The  villages  were  ahnoll  dcferted,  and   the  inhabitants 
vithdrawn  to  the  mountains.     The  people  in  general  are  fo  greatly  alarmed  at  the  un- 
vholefonie  Hate  of  the  air  in  this  feafon,  tliat  the  waternien  who  rowed  me  from  Como, 
although  exceedingly  fatigued,  went  back  to  Domafio,  and  exerted  all  their  eloquence 
to  dilfuade  me  from  my  firfl  intention  of  remaining  in  the  plain :  overcome  by  their  re- 
peated importunities  I  purfued  my  journey  to  Chiavcnna.     Indeed  no  other  proof  of 
the  tainted  air  is  requifite  than  the  afpei5l  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  few  peafants  whom  I 
met  in  the  villages,  as  well  near  the  Fort  of  Fuentes  as  in  the  vailey  of  Chiavenna, 
were  nioft ly  wan  and  livid.     The  narrow  valley  through  which  I  paffed  from  the  lake 
to  Chiavenna,  isenclofed  between  the  firft  and  lowelt  chain  of  the  Rhetian  Alps;  it  is, 
watered  by  the  torrent  Maira,  and  produces  Turkiih  wheat,   pailure,  chefnuts  and 
mulberry  trees,  together  with  a  great  abundance  of  willows.     The  afcent  his  ?apid  to 
Chiavenna,  which  is  built  in  a  higher  and  more  wholefome  fituation. 


LETTER  UM^.— Plan.— Us  DcpuiUon  in  the  lajl  Century  by  a  Fall  of  a  Mottntam, 

— Valley  of  Pregiiliii. 

July  25. 

MY  laft  letter  left  me  at  Chiavf^nna.  of  which  town  I  defer  fending  you  any  defcrip- 
tion,  as  I  propotc  returning  tliere  in  my  way  to  Coire.  The  morning  after  my  arrival, 
1  rode  about  f^urniiles,  to  the  fpot  formerly  occupied  by  the  town  of  Piura,  or  Plurs, 
which  was  to*..  ly  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  mount  Conto.  This  terrible  catallrophe 
happened  en  the  25th  of  Auguft  1618. 

Plurs  \^as  a  large  and  fiourilliing  town,  fubject,  as  well  as  Chiavenna,  to  the  Grifons. 
Contemporary  writers  mention,  that  it  contained  three  churches,  many  large  houfes, 
and  a  (tone  bridge  over  the  Maira,  and  that  its  population  amounted  to  at  leaft  1 500 
inhabitants  who  carried  on  no  inconfiderable  t  lumerce.  The  valley  in  which  it 
was  fituated  is  very  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  was  buried  in  one  undillinguiflied  ruin. 
A  contemporary  account  relates,  that  the  cloud  ot  dud  and  rubbifh  was  fo  great  as  to 
cover  the  heavens  like  fmoke,  and  even  to  extend  as  far  as  Chiavenna ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  place,  alarmed  at  this  phenomenon,  were  (till  more  terrified  at  the  fudden  difap- 
pearance  of  the  Maira,  ("whofe  courfe  was  (lopped  by  the  fallen  fragments  of  rock, 
and  apprehcnfive  that  the  torrent  had  undermined  Chiavenna,  precipitately  fled  in 
great  numbers  to  the  mountains. 

6  I  walked. 
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I  walked  over  the  fpot  where  Plurs  was  buih :  parts  of  tlic  antlent  w;iHr,,  an^l  the 
ruins  of  a  country  houfe,  which  belonged  to  the  Franchi,  the  richcft  lamilv  in  tlu-  place, 
arc  the  only  remains  of  its  former  cxiftencc ;  and  thelc  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  paf- 
fenger.  A  peafant  who  has  a  cottage  clofe  to  the  ruins,  pointed  out  to  nic  every  place 
as  it  had  been  explained  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  He  fliewed  me  where  Hood  the 
churches  and  principal  houfcs,  the  channel  through  which  the  river  th.u  tlowed,  and 
where  the  bridge  was  condrudled.  lie  informed  me,  that  in  digging,  fevcral  dead  bo- 
dies had  been  found ;  particularly  the  bones  of  a  pried,  covered  with  fiivcd-s  of  gar- 
ments, which  indicated  tiiat  he  was  employed  in  divine  fervice  wb-n  the  lock  over- 
whelmed the  town.  Houihold  utenfds  are  frequently  dug  up ;  thi;  olher  day  feveral 
corpfes  were  difcovercd,  and  on  the  finger  bone  of  one  were  a  (ilvcr  and  tw->  j'oU  rings. 
Vineyards,  chefnut-trecs,  and  houlls  cover  the  fpot  wlierc  this  unfortunate  town  was 
once  fituated. 

The  valley  in  this  part  has  an  oval  appearance,  and  is  ikirtcd  by  a  beautiful  grove  of 
chefnut-trees ;  the  furrounding  mountains  arc  lleep  and  rugt;ed,  and  frorn  the  top  of 
mount  Savonne,  racquafragia,  a  conliderable  torrent  precipitates  itfelf,  at  hr!t  in  a  full 
unbroken  flream,  and  afterwards  divides  into  three  feparato  falls,  highly  ornamental  to 
the  beautiful  fcenery. 

I  next  followed  my  guide  to  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  near  Chiavenna,  to  fee  a 
drawing  of  Plurs  before  it  was  overwhelmed  ;  his  anccflors  had  large  pofl'ellions,  and 
were  the  richeft  family  in  the  town.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe  (hewed  me  tiie  picture, 
and  explained  to  me  the  fituation  of  the  different  buildings,  lie  then  politely  accom- 
panied me  through  his  grounds  to  a  manufactory  of  flone-pots  called  Lavczz'i,  which 
are  made  near  Chiavenna,  and  much  ufed  for  kitchen  utenfils  throughout  thefe  countries, 
and  fome  parts  of  Italy.  This  manufaOure  is  very  antient :  Pliny  mentions  the  *  (lone 
under  the  denomination  of  lapis  Come>i/:s,  bccaule  the  pots  were  Cent  to  Coiuo,  and 
there  exported. 

Thefe  utenfils  arc  made  by  the  following  procefs  :  the  workmen  hew  from  the  quarry 
femicircular  blocks  of  (lone,  from  which,  with  an  inilruiiiont  rcfembling  that  ufed  by 
turners,  they  hollow  a  vcfl'el  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  From  the  remaining  mafs  they 
frame  another  of  inferior  dimenfions,  and  continue  tlicir  optraiioa  till  they  have  pro- 
duced a  feries  of  femicircular  pots,  gradually  Jccreafing  to  the  fize  of  a  iinull  balbn. 
From  Plurs  I  continued  along  thevalky  of  Santa  Crocc,  and  entered  the  country  of 
the  Grifonsnt  the  fmall  village  of  Carta  Segna,  in  Prea;alia. 

At  Bondo,  which  is  a  fmall  village  in  the  valley  oi'  Pre;ralia,  Count  de  Salis,  formerly 
Britilh  envoy  to  tlie  Grifons,  lias  conftructed  a  large  and  commodious  houfe  entirely 
fitted  up  in  the  I-lnglifh  talle.  It  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  i'lnall  plain  fcarcely 
half  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  about  four  hundred  paces  broad,  bounded  on  each  fide  by 
a  chain  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  whofe  fides  are  cohered  with  toroRs  intermixed  with  luxu- 
riant pafture.  The  plain  is  enclol'ed  by  fome  rugged  rocks,  behind  which  others  (hoi  i 
to  an  enormous  height,  crowned  with  perpetual  ("now;  tliis  litile  plain  produces  excel- 
lent  pallure,  barley,  rye,  vegetables  of  all  (i'rts,  and  fome  fruit-trees.  'J'hrough  it 
dafhes  the  torrent  Maira  over  broken  fragments  of  rock. 

I  rambled  about  the  valley  of  Pregalia  and  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  ob- 
served  the  domeflic   ceconomy  of  the  peafams.     Their  food  is  chiefly  (alt  meat,  rvo 


•  f  npii  Ollarii.  —  Pliny'/  I a/iii  Comfn/it  h  cIuiTcd  by  Wallcriiis  among  die  (iMlitcs,  Iiy  i,inn;piis  anum'r 
the  calcs.  It  is  npakr,  undluous  to  tlic  touch,  and  compofcil  of  mitu  luid  llcatlies.  VVlun  firll  tr.hti'i 
from  the  quairy  it  is  cafily  cui  aud  tunm! ;  011  L.i-ig  cxji'l^d  to  iljc  uii  it  hardtMo,  but  will  t  ikc  no  polilh. 
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bread,  milk,  chcefe,  polenta,  and  chefnuts,  which  are  fo  plentiful  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year  that  they  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  ill  their  meals:  the  moll  common  me- 
thods of  dreltmg  them  are  to  boil,  and  ferve  them  up  with  crumbs  of  bread,  or  to  grind 
them  to  a  parte,  and  then  heat  them  with  milk.  The  peafants  are  well  clothed.  I'hey 
manufafture  linen  and  coarfe  cloth  at  home,  every  family  liaving  a  loom,  which  is 
worked  in  the  winter  feafon  ;  the  finer  cloth,  which  they  wear  only  on  Sundays  and 
fellivals,  is  procured  from  Germany. 

The  valley  of  Pregiilia  readies  from  the  Podeftcria  of  Plurs  to  the  confines  of  Upper 
Engadina,  and  contains  about  i.;giitecn  hundred  inhabitants  :  it  is  a  high  jurifdiclion 
in  the  league  of  God'sHoufe,  and  is  divided  into  the  two  independent  communities  of 
Sopra  and  Sf//o  Por/^;' fo  denominated  from  a  wall  with  an  opening  called  Porta., 
through  which  the  road  paifes,  and  which  ll-parates  the  valley  into  two  equal  parts. 
Thele  two  communities  enjoy  a  denwcratical  form  of  government :  a  fhort  account  of 
which  will  convey  fome  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  carried 
on  in  thefe  little  ftates. 

Each  community  has  its  general  aflembly,  in  wliich  the  fovereign  power  is  veiled  ; 
every  male  at  the  age  of  eighteen  has  a  vote  ;  in  each  of  thefe  afl'emblies  the  m.agidrates 
and  reprefentatives  to  the  general  diet  are  chofen  by  the  majority  of  voices ;  initruc- 
lions  are  given  to  the  reprefentatives,  and  all  appeals  from  the  diet  decided  in  the  lad 
refort.  For  civil  caufes  the  two  communities  have  feparate  tribunals,  compofed  of  the 
Landamman,  who  is  prefident,  and  twelve  affiftants ;  and  an  appeal  lies  from  one  to 
the  other.  For  criminal  affairs  there  is  one  court  of  juftice,  compofed  of  a  Podejlay 
and  an  equal  number  of  judges  from  each  community.  The  Pbdelta  is  thus  chofen  : 
each  community  appoints  two  perfons,  who  nominate  nine  others,  and  thefe  nine  choofe 
two  candidates,  who  draw  lots  for  the  office.  The  fame  perfon  is  not  unfrequently 
nominated  Podefta  by  both  parties  ;  and  then  it  is  decided  by  lot  to  which  h'e  belongs. 
This  criminal  court  of  juftice  is  always  held  at  Vico  Soprano,  in  Sopra  Porta.  In  all 
delinquencies  the  punifhments  are  extraordinarily  fevere,  and  the  remiflion  or  alle- 
viation is  entirely  left  to  the  judges,  who  generally  take  a  commutation  in  fines  ;  fo  that 
if  the  criminal  is  poor  he  undergoes  the  punifhment,  if  rich,  he  redeems  himfelf  by 
money. 

LETTER  LXX.— A/f/-/>//5/.'c///T  7T7,-;mo/.     '  ,  '         ' 

THE  marmot  is  extremely  common  in  the  mount  lins  of  S.vil/^erland,  and  parii- 
cularly  in  this  part  of  the  Grilons  ;  and,  as  many  crroneoj'.  ;i':counr<?  of  this  fugacious 
little  animal  have  been  given,  I  PivJl  fend  you  an  extract-,  feleitcd  from  a  dcicription 
v/ritten  in  the  German  tongue  by  Dr.  Girtaner  *. 

The  marmot  inhabits  the  higheil  and  niofl  in-iicccflible  monnt:un?,  prefers  the  narrow 
valleys,  and  particularly  the  wellern  or  fouthcrn  afpcft,  as  the  u  armcll,  and  avoids 
moift  places.  After  fleeping  during  winter,  he  ifTu-'s  from  his  hole  at  the  npenin;T  of 
fpring,  and  defcends  to  the  lower  regions,  wliere  vegetation  is  forward.  In  fuinmer 
he  again  afcends  the  rocky  heights,  and  frequents  foliiary  cavonis.  He  feeds  upon 
herbs  and  roots,  and  particularly  on  the  alpine  plantain,  niotmtain  fpingel,  alpine  lady's 
mantle,  mountain  forrel,  alpine  toad-llux,  alpine  trefoil,  and  alpine  fiarv/ort  I  ;  v.hen 


■•  A  Ficnch  tranflatiun  of  this  account  is  given  in  Ro/.ier's  Journal  for  17'i'i. 

y  Plantiixo  albina,  P/jellatiilrium  mulellina,  /llckdnilla  alpka,  Rumes  dijynui,  /Iniirl.linim  af/'iwri,  Trijj/iiim 
olpinum,  M:.r  alplnui, 
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fame,  he  eats  almod  every  thing  except  flefh.  On  drinking,  he  raifcs  up  his  head  like 
fowls  at  every  fip,  hioking  on  each  fide  with  timorous  watchfuinefs  ;  he  drinks  but  little, 
and  is  extremely  fond  of  butter  and  milk. 

At  break  of  day  the  old  marmots  come  out  of  their  holes  and  feed  ;  afterwards  they 
bring  out  their  young  ones,  who  fcamper  on  all  fides,  chafe  each  other,  fit  on  their 
hind  feet,  and  remain  in  that  pofiure,  facing  the  fun,  with  an  air  exprelfivc  of  fati5;fuc- 
tion.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  warmth,  and  when  they  think  thcmfelvei  fccurc 
will  bafk  in  the  fun  for  feveral  hours.  Before  they  collefk  grafs  cither  for  food  or  for 
their  winter  habitations,  they  form  ihemrdves  into  a  circle,  fitting  on  their  hinil  legs, 
and  reconnoitre  on  all  fides;  ou  the  leafi  alarm,  the  firft  gives  indantly  a  flirill  cry^ 
which  is  communicat<;d  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  'efcape  without  repciiting  the 
noife.  'Ihc  chafft'urs,  by  imitating  thefe  fuccefllve  whilUings,  approach  lo  iit-ar  as  to 
come  within  Ihot'of  them 

The  marmot  has  a  quick  eye,  and  difcovers  the  enemy  ataconfiderablc  dillance.  lii^ 
never  doi-s  the  load  injury  to  any  anima',  and  fJies  when  he  is  purfued.  la  atl,  whon 
apprehenfive  of  being  followed,  whole  families  quit  their  dwellings,  and  wanJir  iVom 
mountain  to  mountain  ;  but  when  flight  is  impoflfihle,  they  defend  thcmfelves  with 
fpirit  againft  men  and  dogs,  and  attack  all  who  approach  them  with  their  teeth  and 
claws. 

They  live  fogc  iher  in  focieties.  They  have  both  fummer  and  winter  dwellings,  which 
are  eafily  diflinguifhed.  The  former  remain  open  during  the  whole  year ;  whereas  the 
latter  are  clofed  at  the  end  of  September.  In  the  fummer  dwellings  is  found  dung  in 
great  abundance,  but  no  hay ;  on  the  contrary,  the  winter  habitations  never  contain 
any  dung,  but  much  hay  ;  near  the  latter  is  percived  a  more  confideiable  quantity  of 
earth,  which  annually  increafes  according  to  the  fize  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  family. 

In  the  formation  of  their  dwellings  they  fcoop  out  the  earth  with  great  dexterity  and 
expedition  ;  a  fmall  part  they  throw  away,  and  by  beating  the  remainder  clofe,  render 
the  paffage  very  compact  and  folid.  The  opening  being  fcarcely  more  than  fix  or  (even 
inches  in  diameter,  is  juft  large  enough  to  admit  the  animal.  The  interior  is  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  it  confifts  of  a  palTage,  which,  at  about  five  or  fix 
feet  from  the  entrance,  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  one  leading  to  a  fmall  cavity, 
the  other  to  the  chamber  in  which  they  repofe.  Tlie  paffage  and  the  two  branches 
are  always  carried  in  a  ftraight  line,  unlefs  the  intervention  of  a  rock,  or  any  other  im- 
pediment, obliges  ihem  to  lake  another  direftion.  The  chamber  is  round  or  oval, 
arched  at  top,  and  refembles  the  fliape  of  an  oven  ;  it  is  from  thret:  to  fev.  n  feet  in  dia- 
metor,  and  is  Arewed  with  hay,  in  which  the  marmots  lie  in  a  dormant  flute  during  the 
whole  winter. 

On  retiring  to  this  dwelling  about  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  they  carefully  clofe 
the  entrance  fo  as  to  exclude  all  air,  with  a  cement  of  earth  mixed  with  ftoncs  and  hav. 
On  opening  this  chamber  three  weeks  after  it  is  clofed,  the  marmots  are  difcovcred  lying 
on  the  hay  clofe  to  each  other,  and  rolled  up  like  hedge  hogs,  without  the  lead  appear- 
ance of  life.  Ufually  from  five  to  fixtcen  are  found  together  ;  fomefim 'S,  but  r.«rely, 
two  families  occupy  the  fame  dwelling,  and  occafionally,  but  very  feldom,  one  marmot 
has  been  difcovered  alone.  If  expofed  to  warmth  they  awaken.  The  tame  marmots 
do  not  fleep  during  winter  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  that  feafun,  excited  by  inflind,  col- 
left  materials  towards  conilruding  their  dwellings.  The  wild  marmots  occupy  their 
winter  habitations  in  06lober,  and  quit  it  towards  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  benin- 
ning  ot  i\pril.     In  removing  the  cement  which  clofes  the  opeiung  they  do  not  pulli  it 
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6utwart!s,  but  draw  it  inwards,  and  probably  convey  the  materialu,  which  would  block 
up  the  principal  paffagp,  into  the  fmall  cavity, 

Tlicy  copulate  loon  alter  coming  out :  hi  June  or  July  young  onts  have  been  obferved, 
about  the  lizc  of  rats. 

It  is  probable  that  they  Jo  not  eat  during  their  torpid  Itate  ;  for  the  fame  quantity  of 
hay  is  obferved  both  in  fpring  and  autumn  in  their  winter  habitations,  and  thofe  which 
have  been  dug  out  in  that  feafon  are  thin  and  pcrfedlly  empty.  The  flelh  of  the  mar- 
mot is  citable,  and  its  fkin  is  ufcd  for  furs. 


LETTER  LXXl.—Pcipge  of  the  M.ilkggij.—Ltike  of  Siglio.—Seha  Plana  and  St. 
Alcrczzo. — Expedition  to  the  Julian  Columns. — licvio. 

Si.  Morezze,  July  3 1 . 

THE  road  through  Pregalia  to  Coire  admits  carriages,  but  Is  very  indifferently  paved. 
1  pafll'd  through  the  village  Promontogno,  then  through  the  Porta  to  Stampa,  Vico- 
Soprano,  Borgo  Nuovo,  and  Cafaucia.  The  houfes  in  this  valley  are  of  ftone,  plaflered 
and  white-walhed  ;  are  not  Icattered,  as  in  the  fmall  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  every 
half  mile  a  clufler  of  habitations  prefents  itfelf. 

Beyond  Bondo  the  country  produces  no  more  chefnut  trees,  but  principally  larch 
and  firs  ;  it  yields  j'jrafs,  barley,  and  rye.  Near  Cafaucia  is  the  barren  and  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Sut.  I  ht  re  quitted  the  high  road  which  turns  towards  Coire,  and  about  a  mile 
aijd  ?  half  further  where  the  valley  termuiates,  I  began  to  mount  a  very  fleepafcent,  by 
t  "I'e  of  the  torrent  Maira,  which  ruflies  amidft  a  foreftof  firs  ;  it  defcends  from  the 
•  ,i;^  :  ■  of  the  Malin,  a  ridge  of  alps  feparating  the  Valteline  from  the  country  of  the 
•,.  .>  jiis.  A  little  further  I  reached  the  top  of  the  Malloggia,  and  obferved  the  Or- 
knga,  a  gliilening  torrent,  falling  from  the  Lungin  mountain,  and  forming  the  remoteft 
fource  of  the  Inn.  The  Malloggia  is  the  point  of  partition,  dividing  the  waters  which 
run  towards  the  Black  Sea,  from  thofe  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  tops  of  the 
circumjacciit  mountains  are  moflly  rugged,  and  covered  with  fnow  j  lower  down  they 
are  enlivened  with  underwood,  firs,  and  pafture. 

I  flopped  at  a  fingle  houfc,  a  kind  of  inn,  where  travellers  are  accommodated.  The 
landlord  and  his  family  fpeak  an  Italian  jargon  fimilar  to  the  Milanefe  dialect,  which  is 
common  in  Pregalia.  The  next  place  is  Siglio  in  Upper  Engadina,  where  Romanfli  is 
the  general  tongue.  On  enquiring'whether  it  was  fimilar  to  the  Italian  fpokcn  in  Pre- 
galia, the  landlord  informed  me  tliat  the  two  languages  are  totally  different ;  and  the  fer- 
vant  afTured  nie,  that  (he  could  Icarcely  comprehend  a  word  which  was  uttered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Siglio.  From  Malloggia  I  dcfcended,  croffed  the  Orlenga,  and  continued 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Siglio ;  the  way  was  bad  and  craggy  until  I  came  to  the 
confines  of  Engadina,  where  an  excellent  road  commenced. 

The  fmall  lake  of  Siglio  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  finely  fituated  be- 
iween  high  perpendicular  rocks  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  Siglio,  which  we  left  at  a  little 
diilance  on  our  right.  I  croffed  the  Inn  loon  after  it  ifllies  from  the  lake,  and  purfued 
ray  courfe  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  Fait,  which  formerly  (lowed  into  the  Inn, 
but  has  lately  changed  its  courfe,  and  now  falls  into  the  lake  of  Selva  Piana.  Thefe  tor- 
rents often  fliift  their  channels  ;  and  I  could  obfervc  evident  traces,  that  fome  of  them 
had,  at  former  periods,  watered  the  fmall  plain  between  the  lakes  of  Siglio  and  Selva 
Viana.  'Ihe  villag<'of  that  name  (lands  pleafantly  upon  a  fmall  rifing  ground,  and  the 
lake,  though  much  ftaallcr  than  that  of  Siglio,  far  furpafTes  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  banks, 
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which  are  fringed  with  hanging  groves  of  fir  and  larch.  From  this  lake  the  Inn  iflfuea 
ill  a  larger  II ream,  falls  again  at  a  little  ilillance  into  the  lake  of  St.  Morezzo,  from 
whence  it  dafhes  through  a  docp  rocky  channel  into  the  plain  of  Cclerina,  where  it  flows 
in  a  more  tranquil  current.  Thefe  liitle  plains,  or  valleys,  arc  broader  and  longer  than 
that  of  Bondo,  and  produce  as  much  grafs,  wliich  is  new  mowing. 

At  Selva  I'iana,  I  atiempted  to  converfe  with  feme  of  the  inhabitants,  but  could 
fcarcely  comprehend,  them  ;  1  have  been  endeavouring  alio  to  talk  with  the  natives  of 
this  place.  Many  fpcak  lialian.  as  it  is  much  freqviem(>d  by  llrangers  for  the  fake  of  the 
water.v;  but  the  great"  part  underlland  nothing  but  Romanfli.  'lliis  morning  beinn- 
Sunday  I  attended  ui.  .e  forvice  ;  the  clergyaum  prer.ched  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  I  could  comprehend  little  more  than  that  the  text  was  in  the  22d  chapter 
of  S:.  Luke,  i'he  f(!rmon,  w  hich  is  the  principal  part  of  the  fervice,  was  about  an 
hour  long ;  the  praye-swcre  fiiort,  the  girls  fung  pfalnis  ;  fomc  of  tlieui  had  de- 
lightful voice?,  and  p.iibrmed  with  great  talle  and  propriety,  a  proof  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  Italy. 

St.  Morezzo,  or,  as  it  is  nioll  commonly  called,  St.  Maurice,  (lands  agreeably  upon 
the  fule  of  a  hili,  overlooking  a  imall  lake  w  hich  lies  in  the  bofom  of  the  mountains,  and 
is  bounded  by  riling  banks  ftudded  .vith  wood  and  pafture.  This  village  is  remarkable 
for  a  plentiful  fpring  of  mineral  water,  much  cfteomed  for  its  eflicacy  in  curing  feveral 
dilorders ;  it  illucs  from  the  ground  aoout  the  diltance  of  half  a  mile  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river  Inn,  is  a  very  plentiful  fource,  and  (Irongly  impregnated  with  vitriol.  On 
plunging  Rcaumer's  thermometer  into  the  fource  it  funk  from  12  to  4;.  I  was  in- 
formed that,  from  repeated  oblervations,  the  thermometer  varied  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  rain  j  but  upon  an  average  the  mercury  generally  Itood  be- 
tween 4  and  7. 

I  am  lodged  in  one  of  the  boarding-houfes,  which  abound  in  this  place  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  perfons  who  drink  tlie  waters.  I'lie  company  at  table  confift  at  pre- 
fent  of  only  two  merchants  of  Appenzcl,  who  arc  eflabliihed  at  Genoa,  and  a  clergy- 
man of  Lower  Engadina.  As  I  foon  difcovered  tlie  clcrgynian  to  be  an  intelligent  man, 
1  difcourfed  with  him  upon  the  ftate  of  religion  among  the  reformed  part  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  and  particularly  relating  to  the  Picfi/is,  a  feck  which  has  lately  made  great  progrefs 
in  theie  parts.  From  the  account  given  by  the  clergyman,  who  evidently  leaned  to- 
wards their  opinions,  thefe  Piet'fts  appear  finnlar  to  our  Methodifts  :  they  exalt  faith 
above  good  works,  affect  to  be  unconnnoidy  rigid  and  pious,  condemn  all  diverfions, 
card-playing,  and  aflemblies,  as  criminal ;  frequently  defpair  of  falvation,  fancy  vifions, 
enjoy  iupernatural  inward  illuminations,  and  employ  f.)  much  time  in  prayer  as  to  neg- 
lect their  ordinary  bufiiiefs.  The  clergymen  of  this  feci  are  for  the  molt  part  ignorant 
and  fuperficial,  are  vehemently  vociferous  in  the  pulpit,  thunder  out  reprobation,  and 
expatiate  upon  juditication,  without  explaining  the  methods  of  avoiding  the  one,  and  of 
obtaining  the  other. 

Thefe  preacherF,  notwithftanding  their  anec>ation  of  a  total  indifference  t'"*  worldly 
matters,  do  not  confine  their  vie^vs  merely  to  theological  fj  ulations,  but  pay  a  con- 
fiderablc  de^^rce  of  attention  to  political  affairs;  and  as  by  n.^ans  of  their  nuthoriiy  in 
religious  concerns  tlioy  poffefs  a  confide  rable  iniluence  over  the  voles  of  their  pr.rifliioners, 
they  are  on  that  account  much  careffed  and  countenanced  by  feveral  leading  perfons 
among  the  Grifcns. 

The  drcfs  of  the  women  is  fingular,  and  not  unbecoming  ;  it  confifts  of  a  black  or  blue 
jacket  with  red  flecves,  llrip<  d  blue  and  w  hite  petticoats,  a  finall  black  velvet  cap  trimmed 
with  gold  ux  nlver  lace,  with  a  black  or  white  lace  border  hanging  over  the  forehead. 

From 
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From  St.  Morezzo  I  made  an  excurfion  to  the  Julian  Columns,  of  which  Scheuzer 
has  given  a  defcription  and  an  engraving  in  his  Itinera  Alpina :  he  fuppofes  them  to  have 
t  een  crefted  by  Julius  Casfar,  in  order  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  conqueRs  in  thefc  parts, 
ai^d  afferts  that  Ne  plus  ultra,  and  Omitto  R betas  Indoiuilos,  arc  infcribcd  upon  them. 

After  pafling  SclvaPiana,  I  turned  up  a  path  which  leads  to  the  Julian  Alps,  continued 
about  two  hours  over  rugged  rocks,  and  reached  the  Julian  Columns,  if  they  deferve  fo 
dignified  an  appellation.  They  arc  of  a  circular  fliape,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Roman 
mile-ftones,  placed  at  the  diflance  of  about  forty  feet  from  each  other.  Their  height 
above  the  ground  is  four  feet,  and  they  feem  to  be  buried  a  foot,  or  fcarcely  fo  much  ; 
their  circumference  is  about  five  feet.  They  have  neither  pedeftals  nor  capitals,  and  are 
flattifli  at  top,  with  a  fmall  round  hole  in  the  nuddle  four  inches  diameter  and  fix  deep  ; 
they  were  formed  by  art  but  in  the  rudeft  manner,  and  do  not  contain  the  fmalleft  traces 
of  any  infcription.  We  have  no  reafon  therefore  to  conclude,  that  thefe  pillars  were 
ercded  by  Julius  Cajfar  to  afcertain  the  boundary  of  his  conquefts,  or  at  leail  we  have 
no  proofs  upon  which  we  can  depend  for  the  truth  of  this  popular  (lory.  \  do  not  how- 
ever regret  that  I  made  the  exciHrfion  ;  for  my  curiofi'^y,  difappointed  in  a  view  of  the 
pillars,  has  been  gratified  in  vifiting  thefe  wild  and  romantic  alps. 

The  Julian  Alps  produce  much  pafture,  but  no  wood,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  great 
elevation.  Near  the  ftones  jufl:  defcribed  is  a  piece  of  waier  called  the  Julian  Lake  ;  it 
is  fupplied  from  a  glacier  on  a  fuperincumbent  mountain,  from  which  a  torrent  de- 
fcends  to  the  lake  of  SelvaPiana,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  fource  of  the  Inn. 

I  foon  afterwards  (lopped  at  a  cottage,  the  only  houfe  in  the  whole  extent  of  thefe 
alps;  it  is  not  occupied  but' during  fummer;  the  tenants  every  night  houfe  the  cattle 
that  graze  upon  thefe  mountains,  and  make  large  quanties  of  butter  and  cheefe. 
Having  taken  a  refrelhing  bowl  of  thick  cream,  I  began  my  dcfcent,  and  obferved  nu« 
mcrous  fmall  ftreams ;  fome  ifluing  from  the  rocks,  others  falling  fn  n  the  glaciers, 
and  forming  the  firft  fources  of  the  Little  Rhine.  The  path  was  io  deep  and  craggy 
that  I  gave  my  horfe  to  the  guide,  and  preferred  walking  ;  about  five  miles  from  tha 
pillars  I  arrived  at  Bevio,  a  fmall  village  upon  the  Little  Rhine,  in  the  high  road  load- 
ing to  Coire.  Every  one  being  employed  in  hay-maying,  I  could  not  gain  admittance 
into  the  inn;  fome  friars,  however,  offered  me  their  houfe  and  dinner,  and  prevented, 
me  from  returninfr,  as  I  iiad  propofed,  to  the  cottage  upon  the  Julian  Alps. 

On  queftioning  thefe  friars  concerning  the  confUtution  of  the  republic  of  Bevio,  they 
informed  me  that  Bevio  and  V.ilmorara  form  one  community,  governed  by  eleven  ma- 
gillratoR,  though  the  number  of  voters  who  appoint  thefe  magillrates  fcarcely  exceeds 
forty  ;  the  chief  is  called  Miniflrale,  and  is  confirmed  every  year  ;  for  which  aft  of  po- 
litenel's  each  voter  annually  receives  a  ilorin.  About  one-third  of  the  merchandife  from 
Conio  to  Coire  paflcs  by  Bevio,  but  the  greater  part  is  fent  by  Splugen.  After  dinner 
I  returned  over  the  Julian  Alps  to  St.  Morezzo. 


LETTER  LXXII.— f?>/, 


c7-  £n^ad!fia.—Bcvcr. — Zutz.'—Scampf. 

Zutz,  Auguji  2. 
Tlir,  ride  from  St.  Mor -zzo  to  Zutz,  through  Celerina,  Samada,  Ponto,  and  Ma- 
dulein,  is  extremely  pleafant.  Thefe  villages  lie  chiefly  upon  the  fides  of  the  mountains 
gently  rifing  above  a  plain,  which  in  fome  parts  is  a  mile  broad,  in  others  fo  narrow  as 
to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  Inn.  The  valley  is  cnclofed  on  both  fides  by  a  chain  of 
alps,  covered  for  a  confidernble  height  with  woods  intcrfperfed  with  pafture,  and  capped 
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with  fnow.     The  river,  which  here  is  free  from  cafara^s,  is  joincJ  by  iununierable  tor- 
rents that  ruih  dov^n  the  fides  of  the  rocks,  or  buril  from  the  ground. 

The  Inn,  during  its  progrels  in  this  p<irt,  ig  very  unlike  moll:  of  the  rivers  which  I 
traced  in  my  former  tour.  The  Rhone,  the  Reufs,  and  the  Aar,  for  iuftance,  fall, 
near  their  fources,  in  a  continual  cataratl,  over  fragments  of  rock,  and  through  the  mod 
wild  and  uninhabited  traiSls  of  country  ;  while  this  riv-r  djrefts  its  courfe  throu(:;h  a 
cultivated  and  populous  diflrift,  in  an  equable  unbroken  ftream.  The  country  is 
pidurefque,  and  its  beauties  of  a  milder  call  tlian  ufual  in  thefe  alpine  regions.  'I'he 
burghs,  or  villages,  are  pleafantly  dotted  ab<nit  the  pl.un,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from 
each  other;  each  village  confifts  of  a  chifter  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  houfes  of  Itone, 
plaftered  and  white-waflied,and  in  fuch  excolient  repair  as  to  appear  newly  conllructod. 
The  fpirit  of  neatnefs  indeed  is  fo  general  in  Upper  Engadina,  that  I  fcarcoly  obferved 
one  bad  houfe  through  the  whole  diilrict,  and  even  the  barns  arc  as  good  as  the  cottages 
in  many  countries. 

As  1  was  riding  through  Bever  the  clergyman,  who  wAi  fmoking  his  pipe  at  his 
door,  flopped  me  with  a  compliment,  and  invited  me  to  fee  his  library;  I  alighted 
accordingly  and  looked  over  his  colledion.  He  fliewed  me  fome  Knglifli  books,  «nd 
many  in  the  Romanfh  language,  particularly  the  *  Bible  printed  at  Coire,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  George  the  Second  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  alfo  obligingly  accompanied 
me  a  little  way  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Bever  pointed  out  a  fingle  houfe  ciUcd 
Alles  Angnes,  where  the  deputies  of  the  two  communities  of  Upptr  Engadina  aff-mble 
for  the  purpofe  of  deciding,  in  the  laft  refort,  appeals  in  civil  cuuie?.  A  little  further 
he  defired  me  to  obferve  a  fmall  fpring,  which  tails  into  the  Inn  a  few  paces  from  its 
fource ;  it  is  called  Fontana  Merla,  and  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  did  it  not  fe- 
parate  the  two  communities  of  ITpper  Engadina.  Soon  afterwards  1  took  leave  of  tlie 
clergyman,  mounted  my  horfe,  and  proceed  to  /ufz.  I  paflld  the  Inn  Averal  times 
over  bridges  of  fingic  arches,  which  hSve  a  very  ftriking  appearance  ;  they  were  con- 
ftrufted  by  fcholars  of  the  famous  Grubenman  f,  and  in  the  fame  llyle  of  architedure 
as  the  bridges  of  Schaff'haufen  and  Wettingen,  excepting  that  they  are  not  covered. 

Zutz,  although  not  ihe  largeft,  is  edeemed  the  principal  place  of  Upper  Kngadin;!, 
becaufe  it  contains  the  criminal  court  of  jullice.  The  I^andamman  of  Sotto  I'ontanu 
Merla,  who  always  prcfides  in  this  court,  is  chofen  every  other  turn  from  the  family  of 
Planta,  eftablilhcd  at  '/utz  :  this  peculiar  privilege,  which  gives  to  that  family  no  in- 
confiderablc  influence  in  the  political  alTairs  of  this  ci)untry  was  formerly  granted  by  a 
BiOiop  of  Coire,  who  was  uncle  to  one  of  the  Plantas.  On  my  arrival  at  /utz  I  waited 
tjpon  M.  Planta,  formerI>-  envoy  from  the  republic  of  the  Grifons  to  that  of  Venice  ; 
he  was  appointed  to  tha'.  embafly  in  order  to  renew  the  ancient  kM.;u  ;  which  iiaJ  been 
interrupted  by  the  !a(  treaty  of  176^,  between  the  Emprefs  of  Gv-r many  and  the 
Grifons;  and  on  whi-  1j  occafion  the  Venetians  were  fo  inach  enraginl  as  to  expel  the 
Grifons  from  their  territories.  This  negociation  however,  i'lough  cciductcvi  with  gnat 
ability,  was  ineffet5!:ual.  M.  Planta  received  me  with  great  pjlitenefs  an'  cordiality,  and 
invited  me  to  fupper,  and,  as  the  evening  was  not  fi^r  in,  ..e  accompanied  me  to  wlul 
is  called  the  camp  of  Drufus,  which  I  was  defiruus  of  cxaiiiining. 

You  recollefl  the  campaign  which  Drufus,  the  adopted  fou  of  Auguftus,  and  brother 
of  Tiberius,  carried  on  againll  the  fierce  inliabiranis  of  thefe  mountainous  countries  ; 
and  to  which  Horace,  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  has  alluded  : 


•  Tliib  Rible  is  ill  the  diuleft  nf  ihe  Grry  Lragiic. 
f  See  Vol  1    Lilt   2.;iniJ  1 ). 
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V'uttre  Rhttl't  belta  fuh  J'p'tlut 
Di-ujum  gtnnlcm  tt  yinJellei; 

arcet 

y)/f>iiiu  impqfitiu  Ircmtnihit  .   , 

Dejail  acer  plus  "uicrfimpiic'i. 

This  cnmpaign  of  Drufusagninfl  the  Kherians  w;ts  attended  with  great  fuccefs,  and  he 
defeated  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  before  deemed  unconquerable,  (/WowzVo/^m^ /?A<?/oj) 
with  grcai  flaughter.  The  fuppofed  remains  of  his  camp  confifl  of  feveral  deep  pits, 
and  a  moLind  of  earth  about  thirty  feet  high  and  fixty  paces  in  circumference.  Thefe 
works  did  not  appear  to  nie  to  be  of  Koinan  con(lru£tion  ;  being  probably  a  rude  for- 
tificalion  thrown  up  during  the  turbulent  times,  when  the  barons  of  the  country  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  afls  of  hodility  :  a  defire  to  render  them  venerable  by  the  wj* 
motenefs  of  their  origin,  anjj  the  fplendor  of  the  Roman  name,  feems  the  only  caufe  of 
their  being  attributed  to  Drufus.  Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  I  returned  to  Zutz,  and 
paflTcd  an  agreeable  evening  with  M.  Planta. 

Scampf,  Aupijt  5, 
Th2  little  burghs  in  thefe  parts  are  fituated  ai  fuch  fmall  diftances  from  each  other, 
that  my  daily  journeys  are  fcarcely  fo  much  as  a  morning's  walk,  and  I  am  fo  delighted 
with  the  countrv  and  its  inhabitants,  that  I  could  willingly  take  up  my  abode  here  fop 
fome  time  longer.  On  my  arrival  at  Scan»pf  I  carried  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
M.  Perini ;  who  introduced  me  to  M.  Aporta,  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  a  riative  of 
Z  ower  Engadina,  of  the  ancient  and  illultrious  family  of  Aporta.  He  ftudied  •  fome 
time  at  Dcpre::in  in  Hungary  ;  but  returning  to  his  native  country,  was  foon  afterwards 
appointed  i  ador  of  Scampf.  His  income  is  fmall,  fcarcely  amounting  to  ;f2ot  per  an- 
num, and  yet  his  living  is  efleemed  one  of  the  beft  in  Engadina ;  with  this  moderate 
revenue  he  maintains  a  wife  and  large  family.  His  chief  work,  which  is  a  fufficient 
proof  of  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  indefatigable  induftry,  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Re«. 
formation  among  the  Grifons,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  com- 
piled with  great  impartiality  and  exaftnefs;  the  Ityle  is  cladicaland  perfpicuous.  This- 
excellent  publication  is  not  merely  confined  to  ecclefiaftical  tranfactions ;  for  as  the 
affairs  of  religion  are  intimately  blendec'  with  political  events,  the  latter  make  no  incon* 
fidcrabie  figure  in  every  Hiflory  of  the  '  ormation.  The  reader  will  find  in  M.  Aporta's 
performance  a  minute  and  fait!)fi:l  account  of  the  animofities  between  France  and  Spain,^ 
i"  elation  to  the  Grifons,  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Valteline,  of  the  maflacre  of  the  Froi- 
tenant?,  and  of  the  fubfequent  war  carried  on  under  the  femblance  of  religion.  This 
intcrefting  narrative  comprehends  ahnoft  all  the  important  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Grilbns,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  to  the  peace  of  the  Vaheliite. 

I  look  up  with  reverence  to  this  learned  author,  for  his  unwearied  induftry  in  conv- 
pleting  fo  laborious  a  work  with  little  encouragement,  and  under  all  the  difadvantages 
which  arife  from  a  difficulty  of  procuring  books,  and  itraitened  circumftanccs.  All  that 
he  ever  obtained,  except  fame,  was  a  prefcnt  of  twenty-five  guineas,  which  enabled  him 
to  bear  his  expences  to  Zurich,  for  the  purpofe  of  collefling  materials  from  the  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  public  library.  The  work,  printed  at  Coire,  at  the  expence  of  the  typogra- 
phical fotiety,  has  never  produced  any  emolumeat  to  the  author.    This  refpeftable 

♦   He  r<?cfived  hin  education,  I  btli«vf,  in  the  Unlverfity  of  Bade. 

f  Confidcriiig  the  differtul  modes  of  living,  and  difFereiu  value  of  money,  thii  fum  is  perliaps  equivalent 
to  about  j^'€o  5ft  England. 

divine,^ 
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ilivliic,  bcfiJo  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  underftanJs  and  fpeaks 
Italian  and  tJerman,  is  able  to  read  Trench,  and  has  fomc  acquaintance  with  thellun* 
jitariaa  and  Wallachian  tongues.  During  the  little  time  I  paflbd  in  his  company,  I  had 
frequent  occafion  to  be  furprifed  at  his  profound  erudition  and  coinpreheiifivc  abilities, 
and  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  much  exa£l  information  concerning  the  Ro- 
ninnfh  tongi'e,  the  general  purport  of  which  I  (hall  tranfnu't  to  you  in  a  future  letter*. 

Upper  Kngadina  is  iiivided  into  two  comnuMiitios,  called  Sotio  and  Sopra  Fontana 
Meria,  from  their  fituation  above  or  below  th;>t  fpriiig.  Tlioy  have  both  the  il\mt:  court 
of  criminal  juHice,  which  is  held  at  Zutz,  and  conliils  of  the  Laiutainman  of  Sutto,  who 
is  prefidcnt,  and  fixtecn  jurymen,  called  'IVouadors,  tak^n  equally  fioni  each  diltrict. 
Jutlice  is  more  equitably  adminiilered  in  this  court  than  in  any  other  throughout  the 
Grifons,  excepting  at  Coire ;  a  circumllancc  uhUh  nriies  from  the  following  caufes. 
The  code  of  criminal  laws  was  compoled  in  1 563  by  Juvalia  wlio  had  been  envoy  from 
the  republic  of  the  Orilbns  to  Venice,  and  had  tliero  imbibcJ  more  enlarged  con- 
ccptions  of  jurifpi-udence,  than  at  that  time  prevailed  among  his  rude  countrymen. 
This  excellent  code  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  anti  in  1644  vas  tranflatcd  into  Romanfh. 
'J'he  fines  enjoined  for  criminal  oil'ences  do  not  belong  to  (he  judges,  but  the  commu- 
nity;  the  expenccs  of  the  procefs  are  defrayed,  an.',  a  rala»7  is  allowed  to  tiie  judges 
from  the  public  fund  :  the  judges  by  tliofe  nieatis  being  not  fo  much  interelted  to  con- 
vi£l  the  prifoncr,  are  not  ib  ready  to  employ  the  horrid  expedient  of  torture  for  the 
purpofe  of  enforcing  caiifeflion. 

Another  caul'e  of  the  equity  obfervable  in  this  court  is  the  mode  of  elefling  the  judges: 
they  are  not,  as  in  many  other  communities,  choCen  by  the  people  colle£lively  aflcmbled, 
but  by  fixteen  deputies,  who  reprelent  the  feveral  dillricls.  By  thefe  means  the  eledion 
is  carried  on  with  more  prudence,  and  with  a  greater  attention  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  judges  than  can  be  exptded  amidft  the  confufion  of  a  popular  meeting. 

The  fame  deputies  choofe  all  the  civil  magifhates  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  finally 
decide  all  legiflative  and  political  q^ueflions,  which  have  before  been  feparately  propofed 
to  their  feveral  dillricls.  Their  conflituents  have  the  power  (which  they  frequently 
exercife)  of  peremptorily  direding  their  vote.  It  is,  however,  no  inconfiderable  allevia- 
tion of  the  mifchiels  frequently  at'-ndant  on  govermnents  purely  democratical,  that  the 
wl.'ole  body  of  (he  populace  on  no  occalion  allembli'  upon  one  Ipot ;  but  diftufs  matters 
in  detached  parties,  and  fend  .\c  refult  of  their  deliberations  by  their  reprefentatives. 

Upper  Engadina  is  a  very  beautiful  valley,  yet,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  produces 
nothing  but  pafture  and  a  fmall  qui  itity  of  rye  and  barley.  The  winter  fets  in  early 
and  ends  late,  during  which  time  fledges  are  the  ordinary  vehicles.  The  air,  even  at 
the  prefent  feafon,  is  cold  and  piercing,  and  the  corn  in  the  midlt  of  fummcr  is  occa- 
fionally  much  damaged  by  the  hoar-frolts  ;  honce  the  Italian  proverb, 

Engadina  Terra  Fiiia,  ft  non  fi,^e  la  pruina  \ . 

The  diftrift  not  yielding  fufficient  produftions  for  the  fuftenancc  of  the  inhabitants, 
many  migrate  into  foreign  countries  ;  the  gentry  in  the  military  line,  as  is  common  in 
Switzerland,  others  in  the  capacity  of  mechanics,  tradefmen,  and  merchants,  their  fa- 
vourite occupation  is  to  keep  coflee-hou(es  or  pallrycook  Hiops  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  and  France.  Generally  two  perfons  enter  into  partnerlhip  to  carry  on  the  fame 
traoe  ;  one  remains  in  his  own  country,  the  other  attends  thcbufinefs  for  a  year,  when 
he  is  relieved  by  his  partner,  and  returns  to  his  family  for  the  fame  term.     Thefe  part- 


*  Letter  90. 


f  Engadina  would  be  a  fine  country  if  there  was  no  hoar^froft' 
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ncrs  are  commonly  as  faithful  as  induftrious ;  they  annually  bring  confsderable  furas  of 
money  into  this  dillridl,  which  is  efteeineJ  the  richuit  among  the  Grifons. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  in  the  fummer  months  upon 
the  Upper  Alps,  and  export  large  quantities  of  cheefe  and  butter  ;  in  autumn,  when 
padure  begins  to  be  fcarce,  they  fend  great  part  of  the  cattle  for  fale  into  the  Tyrol. 
They  live  much  upon  falted  meat,  particularly  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of 
fodder.  The  bread  of  the  country  is  moftly  browniih  ;  it  is  baked  in  little  round  cakes, 
only  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  becomes  fo  hard  that  it  is  fometimes  broken 
with  the  hatchet ;  it  is  not  an  unpleafant  food  with  cheefe  or  butter,  which  are  very 
common.  The  principal  part  of  the  butter  is  made  on  the  Alps ;  it  is  afterwards 
melted,  put  into  bottles,  and  frequently  continues  good  during  the  whole  year.  The 
wine  of  the  Valteline  is  much  elteetned,  and  is  by  no  means  fcarce  in  this  country  ;  it 
bears  keeping  to  a  very  confiderable  age  ;  I  have  faded  fome  wine  from  the  ca(k  of  a 
ver)  fine  flavour,  about  fifty  years  old,  although  it  grows  four  in  the  fpace  of  three 
years  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Valteline. 

The  people  are,  for  the  moft  part,  remarkably  polite  and  well-bred  ;  they  bow  to  me 
as  I  pafs  with  grec'  civility,  and  will  perform  any  kind  offices  in  the  readied  and  moft 
obliging  manner.  I  am  indeed  no  lefs  delighted  with  the  politenefs  and  hofpitality  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  with  the  romantic  fcenery  of  the  country.  Although  many  of  the 
natives  fpend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  foreign  parts,  they  feldom  lofe  their  at- 
tachment to  Engadinu ;  and  return  with  great  eagernefs  to  their  family  and  friends 
after  their  occafional  abfence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Engadina  are  computed  at  about  four  thoufand,  and  out  of 
thefe,  four  or  five  hundred,  upon  an  average,  earn  their  livelihood  in  foreign  countries. 


LETTER  LXXIIL— low^r  Engadina.—Cernetz.—Huldrlc.^Campel.^Trafp.^Re* 
muj,— Entrance  into  the  TyroL'—Santa  Maria, 

CernetZi  Auguji  4. 

THE  valley  of  Upper  Engadina,  from  Celerina  to  a  few  miles  beyond  Scampf,  is 
nearly  level ;  it  is  iiiclofed  between  two  ridgos  of  mountains,  which  are  moft  elevated 
at  Celerina,  and  gradually  diminilh  in  height  and  ruggednefs.  About  Zutz  and  Scampf 
is  the  (inert  part  of  the  valley  :  it  there  produces  fome  rye  and  barley,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  verdure  to  their  very  fiunmits.  Beyond  Scampf  the  plain  em's ; 
;inJ  the  river  Inn,  which  had  hitherto  winded  in  a  gentle  courfe,  is  contraded  into  a 
nairow  channel,  and  falls  in  continual  catarads.  The  road  afcends  and  defcends  along 
the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  country  is  thickly  overfpread  with  woods  of  fir 
and  pities. 

I  palled  through  fcvcral  villages  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed  in  the  preceding  letter, 
and  near  Brail  1  crofled  a  fmall  bridge  thrown  over  a  precipice  overlooking  a  foaming 
cataract :  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Pont  Alta^  or  High  Bridge,  and 
forms  the  feparation  bet  !■  jen  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina.  Even  if  the  limits  of  the 
two  diftiicls  had  not  been  thus  marked  our,  the  fudden  alteration  of  the  road,  for  the 
worfe,  would  have  Ifd  me  to  fulp.ft  that  1  had  quitted  Upper  Engadina.  The  road 
from  the  lake  of  Siglio  to  Pont  /ilta  is  like  our  turnpikes  in  England,  and  fufficiently 
broad  to  contain  two  or  three  carriages  abreaft  ;  no  common  circumdance  in  thefe 
mountainous  regions.  It  has  been  lately  made,  in  confequence  of  a  propolal  from  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  at  the  late  treaty  of  Milan,  to  improve  the  roads  leading  through  the 
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Pregalia  and  the  two  Kngadinas,  that  the  tnerchamlife  to  and  from  Pregalia  might  be 
transported  this  way  through  the  Tyrol,  inllead  of  being  carried,  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
through  Coire. 

The  Houloof  Aiiflria  nflcred  to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  this  undertaking.  The 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Kngadiiia  declining,  with  a  fpiritof  difintcreilediK-rs  rarely  to  be 
found  in  democratical  dates,  the  offer  of  inilemnilication,  carried  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion within  their  own  territories;  but  the  intrijj^ues  of  the  citizens  of  Coire,  whnfe  in- 
teceft  would  have  fuffered  by  the  new  arran!.v''"ent,  together  with  an  inveterate  p^^rfua- 
fion,  that  good  roads  would  render  the  counrry  too  acceflible  to  the  neighbouring 
powers,  prevented  the  people  of  Pregalia  and  Lower  Engadina  from  co-operating  ia 
this  ufeful  projed  ;  accordingly  that  part  of  this  road  which  runs  through  their  dillricls 
r«maii^s  in  its  original  (late. 

After  crofTing  Pont  Alta,  I  paflc-d  along  a  wild  and  almoft  uninhabited  tra£t  of  foreft 
until  I  reached  Cernetz,  where  I  am  now  comfortably  lodged  in  the  houleof  M.  Planta. 
That  gentleman  is  at  his  government  of  Morbcgno,  in  the  Valteline  ;  but  having  acci- 
dentally met  me  at  Chiavenna,  he  kindly  gave  ine  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
uncle,  who  would  not  permit  me  to  continue  at  the  inn. 

Cemetz  is  fituated  in  a  Imall  rich  plain,  bounded  by  two  ridges  of  mountai.->s  con- 
verging at  both  extremities :  it  produces  wheat,  barlc),  rye,  tlax,  and  abunda..ce  of 
rich  pallure.  I  feel  an  elVential  difference  between  the  climate  of  this  little  pl.iin  and 
that  of  Upper  Engadina;  it  is  much  warmer,  and  has  all  it  natural  productions  much 
farther  advanced  towards  maturity.  Large  quantities  of  wood  are  felled  upon  thele 
mountains,  and  floated  down  the  Inn  as  far  as  Infpruck.  In  this  plain  the  Inn  is  joined 
by  the  large  torrent  Spalg,  that  defcends  from  the  mountains  of  Bormio  ;  by  the  fids 
of  this  torrent,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  pafs  leading  to  Bormio  and  Munfter,  I 
obferved  a  i'quare  tower,  which  in  1624  the  Marquis  de  Cicuvros  garrifoncd  with  a 
body  of  French  and  Grifon  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  Auflrian  aniiy  ported  at 
Munftcr.  The  pafs  is  ftill  further  forci.ied  by  a  flone  wall,  carried  from  the  foot  of  an 
inaccellible  rock  to  the  tower,  and  fi  om  thence  to  the  torrent. 

The  Marquis  de  Casuvres,  to  whom  the  guard  of  this  important  pafs  was  committed, 
was  fon  cf  the  Marquis  d'Etn'es  ;  he  was  bred  up  to  the  church,  and  created  liifliop  of 
Noyon  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  renounced  the  ecclcfiallical  lint,  and 
embraced  the  profellion  of  arms.  lIi-  di(linr;ui(hed  himldf  in  fcveral  campaigns  under 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  afterwanis  employed  in  the  n  ign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  as 
ambaflador  to  Turin  and  Rome.  In  1624  he  was  appointed  amballador  extraordinary 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons,  and  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  of  French  and 
Swifs  troops,  fent  to  the  aflillance  of  the  Grilons  during  the  war  of  the  Valteline.  He 
penetrated  through  Coire  into  Lower  T.n;iaiiina,  and  I'cized,  without  delay,,  this  impor- 
tant  pals;  by  which  mr.nanivre  ho  fcciircd  the  only  avenue  leading  to  Bormio,  the 
redudlion  of  which  place  was  followed  l»y  the  iubuiinion  of  the  Valteline.  For  thefe 
important  fervicts  the  Marquis,  on  his  nturn  to  France,  was  created  Ducd'Etrees,  and 
raifed  to  the  highell  honours.  He  died  in  1670,  in  the  hundred  and  fecond  year  of 
bis  age. 

I  employed  the  greater  part  of  this  morning  in  making  cxtrads  from  Campel's  ac- 
count of  the  Grifons,  elteemed  tii ?  bell  topographical  and  political  hiflory  of  this  country 
yet  extant.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  has  never  been  printed,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with. 
1  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Count  Firmiaii  at  Milan,  who, 
with  that  readinefs  to  oblige  which  peculiarly  dilUnguifhed  his  character,  permitted  me 
to  confult  it.     My  ftay  at  Milan  being  very  Ihort,  and  employed  in  other  rcfearches,  I 
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had  not  made  fo  jrood  an  ufe  of  this  indulgence  as  I  could  have  wifhed  }  and  as  I  have 
iiow  found  the  fame  work  in  M.  Planta's  library,  I  enjbrace  this  opportunity  of  pcrufing 
tho  mod  intcredin);  parts,  which  has  given  me  great  infight  into  the  gcograpiiy,  hidory, 
and  government  or  this  country. 

Iluldric  Canipel,  tiie  author  of  this  valuable  work,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixtcenth  century'  at  Sufs,  in  Lower  Engadina,  and  made  an  uncommon  proficiency  in 
every  fpecies  of  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  earliolt  reformers  in  this  country,  and  be- 
came by  his  aOive  zeal,  as  well  as  by  his  cxtenfive  erudition,  the  chief  indrument  in 
fpreading  the  reformation  through  this  diftrich  An  event  of  fmall  confequcnce,  which 
Jiappencd  in  his  family,  gave  rife  to  the  hidden  and  wide  dillemination  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  ended  in  t!ie  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Being  abfcnt,  in  1537,  upon  the  profccution  of  his  dudies,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  feemcd  upon  the  point  of  expiring.  Gafpar  Campcl,  father  of  Huldric, 
a  man  dronply  attached  to  the  reformed  dodrines,  refufed  to  have  the  child  chriftcncd 
by  the  popidi  pried  of  the  parilh,  and  would  not  fuffer  even  the  midwives  to  fprinkle 
it  according  to  thecudom  of  the  Romifli  church,  with  holy  water  ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
reformed  miniOer  at  hand,  performed  the  ceremony  of  baptifm  himfelf.  The  Romaix 
Catholics  of  Sufs,  in  abhorrence  of  this  ad,  aflembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  at- 
tacked Gal'par  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  alTaflinatioa.  His  enemies  then 
brought  an  accufation  againit  him  before  the  diet,  which  at  fird  referred  the  caufe  to  ar- 
bitration ;  but  no  fatisfaftory  dccifion  being  obtained,  a  public  conference  was  ordered 
to  be  held  in  the  church  orSul:,,'jtfore  deputies  from  the  feveral  commumties,  upon  the 
following  quedion,  "  Whether,  if  a  child  is  born  and  likely  tc  .'i.^  Uvfcrc  a  pried  caa 
be  font  for,  the  baptifm  performed  by  a  layman  was  preferable  to  that  by  midwives?" 

This  ridiculous  inquiry  led  to  diicufllons  of  great  moment ;  the  reformed  miniders 
refufed  to  acknowledge  any  authority  but  the  Holy  Scriptures;  while  the  Catholics 
confidered  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  decrees  of  the  church  as  infallible.  Each 
party  thus  regarding  every  point  through  a  different  medium,  CQuld  not  be  induced  to 
admit  the  arguments  of  its  antagonid,  and  the  difpute  laded  feven  days  with  little  pro- 
fpcft  of  a  fatisfadory  conclufion.  Fortunately,  however,  ah  accommodation  was  fum- 
marily  adjuded  by  the  moderation  of  the  deputies  i  they  decided  that,  in  cafes  of  ex- 
treme necefiity,  where  no  pried  was  prefent,  either  a  layman  or  the  midwives  might 
baptife,  and  th.-^t  the  layuian  was  preferable  to  the  midwife  :  but  what  was  of  thegreat- 
ed  confequencf,  they  decreed  that,  in  regard  to  the  other  controverted  points  of  faith  de- 
bated in  the  courfe  of  'he  argument,  every  perfon  might  fafely  hold  that  dodrine,  which 
from  full  con  virion  he  was  perfuaded  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

'I'his  conference  was  prcdudtive  of  the  mod  beneficial  cfFeds  ;  for  the  people,  who 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers,  were  taught  to  confider  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
only  authority  in  controverted  quedions.  I'he  tendency  of  this  maxim  is  obvious  ;  in 
faft,  it  produced  fuch  rapid  efFefts  that,  within  the  fpaceof  twenty  years,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  completely  edabliftied  throughout  *  Engadina. 

To  return  to  Huldric  Campel  j  he  not  only  approved  his  father's  condu£t  in  the  affair 
of  his  daughter's  baptifm,  but  became  a  zealous  profelyte  to  the  new  doftrines.  Having 
entered  into  holy  orders,  he  undertook  the  care  of  a  reformed  church  in  the  valley  of 
Pretigau,  where  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Protedant  religion.  In  1550  he  was  drawn  to  Sufs  by  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  as  a  perfon  the  mod  qualified  to  combat  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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His  labours  were  attcmlcil  wi(h  fuch  fucccfs,  that,  a  (hort  time  after  his  appearance  in 
his  native  place,  nufs  was  abolilhed,  and  the  Reformation  publicly  aJopteJ.  N'.'r  wa« 
Sufs  the  folo  theatre  of  his  exertions;  at  Cernetz,  and  fevcral  other  places,  the  per- 
luafion  of  his  eloquence,  aiul  the  force  of  his  arguments,  gained  nurn'ri".!:,  converts. 

He  palVcd  the  decline  of  his  life  at  Schlins,  where  he  was  pador,  and  perfevered  to 
the  lalt  period  of  his  exiilence  in  did'eminating  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  as  ably  with  his  eloquence  as  he  recommended  them  by  his  example. 
Amidfl  the  occupation  of  religious  duiies,  he  found  leifure  to  continue  his  hiflory  of 
the  Grifonsto  15S0.  He  died  the  following  •  year  at  Schlinsin  an  extreme  old  age, 
leaving  a  name  highly  rd'pe£table  in  the  religious  and  literary  annals  of  this  country. 

The  hifl  y  of  Campcl  confills  of  three  volumes.  The  firll  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
topography  of  (he  Gtifons,  and  defcribes  the  different  dillricts  and  towns ;  it  likewife 
delineates  the  nature  of  the  feveral  governments,  and  the  various  forms  of  civil  and 
criminal  juri I  prudence  in  the  petty  republics  into  which  this  country  is  fubdivided.  The 
fecond  volume  comprifes  the  hidory  of  Rh«tia,  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  Suabian 
war  in  I499>  under  the  emperor  Maximilian  I ;  the  materials  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
Tfchudi,  Stumpf,  and  other  Swifs  hiftorians.  The  third  volume,  in  which  the  hiflory 
is  brought  down  to  his  own  times,  is  the  mofl  intereding  and  authentic.  Campel  having 
fubmitted  his  work  to  the  examination  and  correflion  of  Bullinger  and  Simler,  pre- 
fented,  in  1577*  a  copy  to  the  diet  of  the  three  leagues,  and  received  public  thanks. 
But  as  his  own  fortune  was  inadequate  to  rheexpences  of  publicarion,  and  as  no  book- 
feller  would  undertake  to  print  fo  voluminous  a  work,  it  ha^  never  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Remus,  Auguji  4. 

The  road  from  Cernetz  to  Scuol  5s  a  continual  afcent  and  defcent,  and  fo  rocky  and 
bad,  that  I  employed  above  eight  hours  in  riding  only  twenty  miles.  'I'he  fmall  plain 
of  Cernetz  foon  ends,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  rude  alTemblage  of  rocks  and  forefls. 
Sufs  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  pafs  between  the' river  Inn  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  a  little  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  an  old  caflle :  clofe  to  it  is  a  fmall  fertile  plain,  which  agreeably 
diverfified  the  wildnefs  of  the  rocks  and  forefls. 

The  road  to  Ardetz  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Inn,  which  murmurs  below  in  a  deep  nar- 
row  channel,  heard  but  not  feen.  From  Ardetz  (over  which  hangs,  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
a  ruined  caftle  called  Steinberg)  I  defcended  a  very  fteep  craggy  path  to  the  Inn,  which 
I  crofTed,  and  mounted  a  rapid  afcent,  leaving  on  my  right  hand  the  valley  of  Scharla, 
in  which  are  filver  mines  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  formerly  rich  and  yield- 
ing a  confiderable  advantage,  but  now  exhaufled.  I  paffed  through  the  liraggling  vil- 
lage of  Trafp,  clofe  to  a  caftle  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  upon  the  higheft  point  of  a 
perpendicular  rock.  Count  Dietrichflein,  as  lord  of  thecallle,  is  a  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire;  it  was  given  to  his  family  by  the  Emperor  Lcop>old,  on  condition  that  its 
pofTeflbr  Ihould  always  vote  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  the  for- 
mality of  a  garrifon  is  maintained  by  a  Angle  Auftrian  foldier.  FromTrafp  I  again  de- 
fcended to  the  river,  crolTed  it  and  afcended  it  to  Scuol,  where  I  arrived  late,  and  fet  off 
early  this  morning. 

From  Scuol  to  Remus  the  mountains  on  the  left  flope  gradually,  and  are  richly  cul- 
tivated; producing  great  quantities  of  w  heat,  rye,  barley,  flax,  and  hem,) ;  the  trees 
are  chiefly  pines,  firs,  and  fmall  birch,  intermixed  with  underwood  of  nut-trees  and 
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wild  rofts.  The  corn  fields  arc  raifcd  in  gradations  (\f  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  along 
the  fides  of  the  hills,  like  thu  vinoyardvS  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  light  beyond  the  Inn  are  llecp,  and  in  many  places  perpendicular,  with  lit- 
tle appearance  uf  vegetation. 

It  is  now  harvelt  time ;  and  I  have  obferved  feveral  clergymen  employed  in  reaping 
the  corn.  The  clergy  are  very  poor  in  Lower  Engadina,  and  are  more  numerous  than 
ill  any  other  part  of  the  Grifons.  The  income  of  no  benefice  amounts  to  more  than 
j^ao  per  annum  ;  that  of  the  inferior  cures  to  little  more  than  /8,  and  this  fcanty  pit- 
tance  is  fometimes  lubdivided  among  two  or  three  clergymen,  or  as  many  as  happen  to 
be  unprovided  for  in  the  fame  parifti. 

I  (topped  at  Remus  to  bait  my  horfes.  Near  it  is  a  ruined  caflle  which  once  belonged 
t.>  the  Bidiop  of  Coire,  and  was  given  by  one  of  the  former  prelates  to  the  Plantas  of 
Zutz ;  in  right  of  which  donation  they  claim  the  privilege  of  adminiftering  the  oath  to 
the  Landainman  of  Sotta  Tafna,  The  only  remains  of  this  caflle  are  two  fquare  towers, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  miferablc  apartment,  where  M.  Planta  gives  ati  annual  dinner  to 
the  Landamman. 

Lower  Engadina  is  divided  into  three  communi'ies,  which  fend  thiee  deputies  to  the 
general  f'iet.  The  firll  is  compufed  of  the  parifhes  of  Cernetz,  Sufs,  Lavin,  Guarda, 
and  Ai  letz ;  the  fecond  comprifes  Vettan,  Scuol,  and  Sent,  am'  the  third  contains  Re- 
mus, Schlins,  and  Samun.  The  two  former  communities  makf  one  High  Jurifdiftion } 
and  the  third  forms  another  with  Bevio,  Valmorara,  and  Ave.o. 

In  civil  caufes  there,  arc  two  feparate  courts  of  jullice,  one  for  •  .  t  part  of  the 
country  which  1  es  to  the  north,  the  other  for  the  dillric\  to  the  fwu;  ,  of  the  torrent 
Tafna,  from  which  the  two  parts  are  called  Sopra  and  Sotto  Tafna  :  from  each  if  thefe 
courts  there  lies  an  appeal,  in  the  lad  relort,  to  the  civil  tr.,.,inal  of  Sotto  ■  intana 
Mcrla,  in  Upper  Engadina,  or  to  the  neighbouring  comiiii  nity  of  the  valley  of  Munf. 
ter.  in  criminal  cuufes  there  are  likcwile  two  diltincl  courts,  but  without  appeal  j  one 
for  the  trad  to  the  north  of  the  mountin  Falon,  another  for  the  region  to  the  fouth: 
according  to  this  divifion  the  two  parts  are  denominated  Sopra  and  Sotto  Montfalon. 

By  this  complicated  arrang  inent  Veitan  is  conneded  with  Scuol  and  Sent  in  political 
concerns,  in  civil  alFairs  with  Scuol,  Sent,  Kemus,  Schlins,  and  Samun,  in  criminal 
caufes  with  Cernetz,  and  the  other  towns  of  the  tird  community.  This  intermixture 
of  various  interells  creates  fuch  an  intricacy  in  the  eledion  of  deputies,  magidratcs, 
judges,  both  civil  and  criminal,  as  would  be  uninterelHng  for  me  to  dc.ail,  or  for  you 
to  read. 

One  circumftance,  however,  cannot  fail  to  flrike  the  mod  inattentive  inquirer;  that 
although  the  mode  of  electing  the  judges  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Upper  Enga- 
dina, yet  judice  is  by  no  means  fo  impartially  ^'-^inidered.  1  cannot  forbear  afcribing 
this  material  difference,  in  an  ad'iir  of  futh  •.  ..j>artance,  to  the  different  condition  of 
the  two  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  thj  Upper  Engadina,  being  more  enlightened  and 
affluent  than  their  neighbours,  are  lei's  open  to  the  influence  of  illiberal  prejudices  and 
petty  corruption. 

Party  runs  very  high  both  in  Upper  -ind  Lower  Engadina :  there  are  fome  confider- 
able  families  in  thife  dillrids,  of  which  the  principle  are  thofe  of  Defalis  and  Planta, 
both  fubdivided  into  numerous  collateral  bianches.  The  hidory  of  this  country  is 
filled  with  the  difputes  and  druggies  between  thefe  rival  houfes,  and  prefents  in  many 
periods  little  more  than  an  uniform  picture  of  domedic  feuds.  The  two  parties  are 
didinguilhed  by  the  appellations  of  Scarbonada.,  black,  and  AlbOy  white ;  the  former 
devoted  to  the  Plantas,  the  latter  to  the  Delatifes.    At  the  time  of  elefUons  for  depu- 
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ties  and  mag'iftiatcs  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Engadina  fcldom  abftiin  from  blows, 
which  not  unfrequtntly  terminate  in  bloodflied. 

I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  mention,  the  fuperiority  of  politenefs  which 
diflinguiflics  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Engadina  from  thofe  of  the  lower  diilricl.  This 
pre-eminence  probably  arifes  from  the  conllant  emigration  of  the  former  into  othi.'r 
countries,  and  their  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  I  fin;!  alfo  a  great  difference  in  the 
comforts  of  life  in  the  twodiftric\s:  although  Lower  Engadina  produces  neceffaries 
abundantly  fuflicient  for  interior  confumption,  yet  the  inliabitants  are  Jefs  indurtrioup, 
and  confequently  poorer.  In  Upper  Engadina  I  was  always  able  to  procure  at  the 
commnneft  inns  frclh  meat,  good  oil,  and  excellent  wine  none  (jf  which  I  could  obtain 
in  the  lower  diftrid.  The  villages  are  Ids  commodious,  and  the  liouf'.'S  of  the  pcafants 
are  alfo  far  inferior  in  cleanlinefs,  nentnefs  and  convenience.  This  ditfercnce  probably 
proceeds,  in  a  certain  degree,  from  the  nature  of  the  country:  Upper  LigaJiija,  yield- 
ing  but  few  productions,  the  inhahitants  are  oliliged  to  leek  from  without  fome  means  of 
iubfiftence,  and  indullry  once  excited  brings  with  it  its  ufual  companion,  opulence;  on  the 
contrary,  the  foil  of  lower  Engadina,  fertile  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  lays  the  inhabitants 
under  no  ntcefluy  of  extraordinary  cxei  lion,  and  therefore  has  rccourfe  to  foreign  trade. 

Santa  Marij,  Attgujl  5, 
In  my  way  from  Kcmus  to  St.  Martin's  bridge,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  ttorm 
of  i"ain,  I  took  fhelterin  a  cottage,  and  was  cheerfully  received  by  a  well-looking  old 
woman:  my  horfe  was  put  under  afhid,  and  myfeif  I'afely  houi'ed  from  the  pelting  of 
the  Hiower.  1  found  the  rooms  perfetlly  neat  and  clean,  with  much  better  furniture 
and  accommodations  than  I  expeded  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  cottage. 
The  old  woman  talked,  bcfiues  Ilomanlh,  German  and  Italian,  and  the  latter  remark- 
ably well.  The  liorm  continuing  two  hours  without  interiniilion,  I  held  a  long  con- 
veii'ation  with  her,  and  was  greatly  plcaled  with  the  polite  and  ready  minner  with 
which  (he  cxprcired  hcrfelf  upon  ditfercnt  topics.  Upon  taking  leave  I  made  feveral 
apologies  for  having  dirtied  her  houfe,  tii.Jiked  her  for  her  kind  reception,  and  endea- 
vouring to  flip  a  piece  of  money  into  her  hand,  was  furprifed  at  her  declining  to  accept  it. 
All  thcfe  circumllanccs  exciting  my  curiofity  to  obtain  Jbme  intelligence  concerning 
this  elderly  ptrlon,  i  colleCtcil  the  folloving  account: — She  is  a  native  of  Lower  Enga- 
dina, of  a  good  ianiilv,  and  firmerly  pofffUld  a  toltral)le  fortune;  (he  married  when 
very  young,  a  liobleinan  of  tile  lirll  fat.iily  of  Milan,  who  came  into  Engadina,  re- 
nounced the  Roman  Catholic,  and  embraced  the  Proteilant  religion.  Tiiey  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  greatt.ii  h:;rmony,  till  having  dillipated  almoll  all  her  fortimo,  ho 
one  day  took  leave  of  her,  witli  a  pro.nife  cf  returning  in  a  (liort  time.  From  that 
moment  (he  never  faw  nor  he.ird  from  him,  and  was  afiLrvvard>  informed  that  he  was 
gone  'o  Italy,  ani!  had  turned  monk;  upon  receiving  this  information,  his  wife  col- 
lected the  fcanty  remains  of  her  fortune,  and  retired  t)  the  fpot  wli-re  1  found   her. 

Towards  the  extremity  oj  Lower  Engadina  I  ended  the  Inn  which  druggies  through 
a  very  narrow  channel,  between  two  ridges  of  iiigh  and  riigg  d  rock-,  over  St.  iMar-. 
tin's  bridge,  into  the  Tyrol.  I  here  took  a  farewell  of  the  Inn,  wliich  I  had  accompa- 
nied Irom  its  f(  urce.  At  St.  Martin's  bridge  it  forms  tlie  fepan.ti  >  1  of  Ivigalina  and 
the  Tyrol ;  on  receiving  the  torrent  Seiiargeiibacli,  it  quits  the  territorv  of  rlje  Grifins, 
and  palling  thrc-ugh  the  Tyrol  and  the  Electorate  of  Bav;ui;i,  joins  th  •  Dan  ibe  at  RuTan 
with  fo  large  a  body  of  waler.  as  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  the  celebrated  river  in  which 
it  tofes  'ts  name  ;  hence  Scheut/.er  has  laboured  to  prove,  that  the  Daimbe  may  bo  faid 
rather  to  rile  in  the  Rhetian  Alps  than  in  the  mountuuis  of  Suabiu. 
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In  the  village  of  St.  Martin  Romanfh  is  fpoken ;  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge 
German  is  the  common  language.  From  ihe  flcep  banks  of  the  Inn  I  afcended  a  high 
mountain,  along  an  excellent  road,  lately  formed  at  the  expence  of  the  emperor,  to 
facilitate  the  communication  between  Milan  and  Tyrol.  On  the  top  I  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Inn  and  Lower  Engadina,  and  then  defcended  to  Naudcrs,  where  I  dined  upon 
a  cold  fowl,  with  which  Mr.  IManta  had  kindly  fupplied  my  fervant,  and  without  which 
precaution  1  flioulJ  have  made  but  a  fcunty  meal. 

From  Naudcrs  I  traverfed  a  fmall  pleafaijt  valL'y,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  whicii  fcparate  the  Tyrol  from  Engadina ;  the  valley  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  almoft  levt'l ;  it  is  covered  with  rich  paflure,  and  watered  by  a  lively 
torrent  that  falls  into  the  Inn.  At  the  end  of  this  valley  I  gently  afcended  to  a  lake 
one  of  the  firft  fourccs  of  the  Adigc ;  beyond  this  is  another  lake,  and  further  on  a 
thi'd ;  the  banks  of  thefe  lakes  are  prettily  fkirted  with  villages,  at  one  of  which  I 
palled  the  night. 

Having  a  long  day's  journey  from  thence  to  Bormio,  I  fet  out  at  five  this  morning, 
and  proceeded  by  the  fide  of  the  torrent  which  flows  from  the  lakes  and  forms  the  Adige. 
The  country  is  agreeable,  and  in  high  cultivation,  efpecially  where  it  opens  into  a  rich 
and  extenfive  view  beyond  Mais,  which  town  I  palled  at  a  little  diflance  on  my  left 
hand,  and  turned  fhort  into  the  road  that  leads  to  the  valley  of  Munller.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  firft  afcent  I  went  throu  Laitch,  which  is  fu!  jed  in  fpiritual  affairs  to  the 
bifliop  of  Coire,  in  temporal  to  the  Houle  of  Auftria,  and  mounted  along  a  rich  val- 
ley rifing  to  Santa  Maria.  Tauvcn  is  the  laft  village  in  the  lyrol  where  the  inhabitants 
fpeak  German ;  a  little  beyond  I  palled  the  barrier,  and  again  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Grifons,  where  Romanfh  is  the  common  tongue. 

Pafling  through  Murifter,  which  derives  its  name  *  from  a  monaftery  for  women  fup. 
pofed  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  1  proceeded  to  Santa  Maria,  from  whence 
I  am  now  writing. 

The  valley  of  Munfler  contains  Santa  Maria,  Munfler,  Valdera,  Cierfs  and  fev(?- 
ral  other  villages,  which  form  a  comiiuiiiity  in  the  league  of  God's  Houle.  Formerly 
the  Bilhop  of  Coiro  had  confiderable  itifluence  in  the  government  of  this  valley ;  juftice 
was  adminiderccf  in  his  name,  and  he  received  the  amercements  for  criminal  offences- 
but  having  violent  difpuies  with  tlic  inhaliitants,  he  fold  thefe  rights  in  1727  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Sixth.  'I'ho  republic  of  the  Grifons,  however,  objefting  to  this 
transfer  of  immunities,  which  they  conliJered  as  unalienable,  the  bilhop  was  obliged  to 
repurchale  and  difpofeof  them  to  the  inhivbitants,  who  are  now  perfedly  independent. 
'J'he  people  arc  divided  into  Catholics  and  Proteltants  ;  the  former  inhabiting  the  town 
of  Alunlter,  with  its  immediate  dependencies,  the  others  the  remainder  of  the  valley 
tlie  magillratcs  anii  jiidces  .ire  cliol'en  equally  from  both  parties,  who  live  together  in 
tolerable  harmony.  'I'he  common  language  is  the  RomanHi,  the  lame  as  fpoken  in 
Lower  Engadina,  tliovigh  not  quite  fo  pure ;  as,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  and 
connedlon  with  the  lyrol,  it  is  blended  with  the  German. 
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THE  paffage  from  Santa  Maria  to  this  place  was  very  tedious,  and  would  have  been 

attended  with  Ibmc  danger  had   I  been  detained  a  day  later  j  as  the  great  (quantity  of 
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rain,  which  now  pours  down  without  intermifiion,  would  have  rendered  the  Alpine 
paths  extremely  flipperv.  I  continued  to  alcei\i  two  hours  from  Santa  Maria  to  the 
top  of  Mount. Bralio,  which  foparates  the  vaP  ;  of  Munder  from  the  county  of  B.)r- 
mio.  This  body  of  Alps  isfuppofed  to  be  th^  lanie  which  Tacitus  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Juga  Rhatica*.  I  aicended  the  wh  '..*  way  by  the  fide  of  the  torrent  Ramo, 
the  fame  which  flows  by  Laitch,  and  falls  int  the  Adi^e  f  below  Mais;  1  traced  it  to 
its  fource,  where  it  rufhes  from  a  glacier,  an;. ill  an  enclofurc  of  rocks.  A  few  paces 
further,  near  the  luinmil  of  the  Hralio,  anc.- :er  torrent  falls  from  the  fame  glacier  in  a 
contrary  diredion,  and  forms  the  firll  fourco  of  the  Adda. 

From  this  point  a  defcent  continues,  with  .:ttle  interruption,  to  Bormio.  The  tops 
of  thefe  mountains  produce  no  wood,  but  \'u  Id  excellent  pafture  ;  they  were  covered 
with  cattle.  The  moll  elevated  parts  are  of  ranite,  but  not  fo  fine  grained  as  that 
which  I  obferved  upon  the  St.  Gothard,  and  loiiu  c  f  the  other  Swils  Alps.  I  then 
went  down  a  very  narrow  rugged  path,  and  i:i  an  Lour  enteral  a  fmall  plain  in  the 
county  of  Bormio,  about  a  mile  in  length,  in  the  midft  of  w  liich  is  a  Tingle  houfe, 
termed  an  inn,  the  firll  habitation  1  met  with  fnce  I  quitted  the  valley  of  Munller.  I 
found  no  one  within  but  a  woman  and  two  childri.  n,  who  fpoke  a  corrupt  Italian  :  the 
woman  was  greatly  affronted  on  my  enquiring  if  ihe  talked  Romanfh;  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  (he  feemed  to  conlider  it  as  a  kind  of  herely  to  underlland  that  language. 

I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Adda  which  flows  through  the  plain  ;  at  lirll  a  fmall 
torrent,  but  gradually  incrcafing  by  a  continued  acceflion  of  water  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  At  the  end  of  this  fmall  plain  the  defcent  recommences, 
and  the  track  from  thence  to  Bormio  is  as  craggy  as  the  highefl  part  of  Switzerland. 
Since  I  have  travelled  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  fuch  allo- 
nifhing  fcencs  of  wildnefs,  horror,  and  niajelly,  as  occurred  in  this  day's  journey. 
Defcription  generally  falls  in  reprefenting  the  moll  ordinary  exhibitions  of  nature ; 
how  inadequate  then  mull  it  be  to  the  fingular  combination  of  fublime  objeds,  which  1 
Ihall  now  attempt  to  delineate  ? 

I  had  no  fooner  quilted  the  fmall  plain  than  I  entered  fuddenly  into  the  mod  barren 
and  defolate  region  ;  on  my  right  hand  huge  piles  of  miihaper  n  ';;s,  on  my  left  a  large 
mafs  of  ice  and  fnow.  Clole  to  the  path  the  Adda  foams  froii  pivcipice  to  precipice 
in  broken  cat.tracls ;  low  er  down  it  flioois  ovrr  a  lucccllion  nf  natural  iteps,  which  feeni 
as  if  hewn  by  art ;  at  the  uiiiaace  uf  alx.ut  a  mile,  it  is  contracbd  into  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  it  labours  with  iiictilant  tury.  Over  this  tremendous  gulph  is  a 
flight  wooden  biiJge,  partly  I'uppiirliil  iipi;n  a  detacheil  Ir.ipnient  of  rock,  and  partly 
fufpended  upon  the  fides  of  the  oppolite  mountains;  as  I  p.illi  d  over,  it  tottered  wi'h 
my  weight.  I  then  continued  upon  the  ed;;e  of  a  dnp  aiiyls,  the  Adda  roaring  beiuath 
though  no  where  vilible,  fuggelting  to  my  imagiiiation  catar.  ets  more  liupLiuloiu.  ih.Ji 
any  1  had  hitherto  leen.  Its  channel  is  cut  peipeiidiculaiiy  in  the  rock  wl)ich  luis 
evidently  been  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  fome  hundred  feet  by  the  attiition  of  ttie 
waters. 

I  now  arrived  at  a  barren  fpot,  where  the  vale  was  entirely  doled  by  an  imp.iflable 
mountan  :  a  flreain  burfls  from  a  imall  opening  in  the  rock,  and  then  expanding  as  it 
falls,  forms  a  confiderable  torrent,  foaming  amiilll  vad  fiagiiuiiis  of  itone.  1  turned 
fuddenly  fo  the  left,  by  an  opening  through  which  the  A»lda  leems  to  have  forced  a 
paflage,  and  difcovered  fome  fertile  fields  lying  upcm  the  (ule  of  a  dillant  im  untain, 
which  beautifully  contrailed  with  the  wild  and  uncultivated  fcenes  I  had  jull  quitted  :  a 
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few  paces  further  was  the  profpeft  of  a  rich  plain  extending  to  Bormio,  the  Adda  flow- 
ing m  a  milder  ftream,  which  a  moment  before  roared  underneath  our  feet,  over  broken 
precipices.  In  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  baths  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  valley  of  Premag- 
lia ;  they  are  formed  by  feveral  hot  fprings  which  rife  near  Molina,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented at  this  feafon  of  the  year ;  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  Bath,  but 
tlid  not  appear  fo  hot. 

From  thence  I  defcended  into  the  plain,  which  produces  fome  corn,  and  yields  excel- 
lent pafture,  and  in  a  (hort  time  arrived  at  Bormio.  Every  thing  now  wears  an  Italian 
look :  the  villages  are  very  inferior  to  thofe  in  the  Grifons ;  the  houfes  are  plaftered,  and 
have  a  dirty  appearance ;  and  it  w^s  no  bad  remark  of  my  fervant,  that  the  villages 
looked  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  rroftly  dead,  and  the  place  deferted. 

This  road  over  the  Bralio,  although  fo  indifferent,  was  formerly  the  principal  pafTage 
for  the  merchandize  fent  from  the'l'yrol,  through  the  Valteline,  into  the  Milanefe :  at 
prefent  it  is  much  lefs  frequented. 

The  county  of  Bormio,  fubjedt  to  the  Grifons,  lies  at  the  foot  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  borders  upon  Engadina,  the  valley  of  Munfter,  the  Valteline, 
Tyrol,  Trent,  and  the  Venetian  territories.  It  is  entirely  enclofed  within  the  mountains 
except  a  narrow  opening,  which  connefts  it  with  the  Valteline ;  the  other  acceflfes  lie 
acrofs  the  rugged  Alps,  and  are  fimilar  to  the  pafl'age  over  the  Bralio  j  in  winter  they 
are  frequently  impaflable. 

This  country,  once  a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  became  fubjeft  to  the  Grifons  in. 
151a:  the  concurrence  of  extraordinary  circumftances,  which  occafioned  this  revolu- 
tion, will  be  related  in  the  fubfequent  letter,  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Valteline ;  for,  as 
the  Valteline  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grifons  at  the  fame  period,  and  from 
the  fame  caufes,  the  two  hidories  are  fo  intimately  blended,  that  they  cannot  be 
feparated. 

The  county  is  divided  into  five  di ft ri£ls.  i.  Bormio,  which  comprifes  the  capital, 
and  feveral  dependent  villages.  2.  The  valley  of  Furba.  3.  The  valley  of  Pedinofa. 
4.  The  valley  of  Cepino.  5.  The  valley  of  Luvino.  Th."  inhabitants  of  the  Luvino 
poilefs  leveral  privileges,  particularly  the  power  of  judging  civil  caufes  within  a  certain 
value ;  they  do  not,  however,  appo.nt  any  of  the  magiftrates,  who  are  all  chofen  from 
the  four  (lift lifts. 

The  country  of  Bormio  enjoys  ample  immunities,  fome  of  which  are  not  extended  to 
the  Valteline,  orChiavenna;  and  the  inhabitants  are  exempt  from  the  oppreffions  fo 
Wantonly  exercifed  by  the  Grifon  governors  in  the  other  fubjeft  countries.  1.  The  in- 
habitants  pay  a  fi^ed  contribution,  which  is  very  moderate,  and  cannot  bo  incrcafed. 
3.  They  colleft  and  er.joy  their  own  duties  upon  exports  and  imports,  whic'.j  fecures 
them  from  injudicious  and  opprefFive  taxes.  3.  The  fines  for  criminal  offences  belong 
to  the  community  ;  a  ciriumltance  very  friendly  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice :  for  no 
part  being  affigned  to  the  governor,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  fubjefl:  provinces,  he  is 
not  interelted  to  convid  -riminals.  4.  But  the  principal  privilege  which  diftinguifhes 
this  country  from  the  Valteline,  is  the  freedom  of  its  government,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  podefla's  authority. 

Bormio,  like  the  other  fubjcft  countries,  is  governed  by  a  fupreme  magiftrate  called 
Podejla^  who  is  fent  from  the  Grifons,  and  continues  two  years  in  ofHce :  his  authority  is 
extei'dingly  circumfcribed,  and  he  enjoys  fcarccly  any  power,  but  with  the  concurrence 
of  rhe  councils.  He  prefitles  in  thefe  councils  without  giving  a  vote,  except  in  cafe  of 
equality ;  he  has  neither  the  power  of  arreftinga  crimmal,  nor  of  pardoning  or  leffening 
the  pumfhment  J  he  receives  a  yearly  ftipend  from  the  country  of  about  X^8o,  arifing 
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partly  front  a  payment  in  money,  partly  from  an  allowance  in  r^,  an'I  partly  from  the 
coda  of  fuit  in  dvil  and  crimtaai  cauPes.    But  the  reftridions  laid  on  his  autiiority  will 
bdl  i^ppnx  from  a  (hort  (ketch  of  the  eftabliflied  government. 
>    Thefuprcme  authority  refides  in  the  podefla,  and  councils,  confiding  of  a  civil  and 
(!riminat  tribunal,  whofe  members  are  annually  chofen  by  the  people. 

The  criminal  court,  or  the  council  of  Sucteen,  wh"  are  c^f^:lged  ^svery  four  months, 
is  compofed  of  two  regents,  the  treaiiirer,  the  notary,  and  fixteen  counfellers,  ten  of 
whom  are  taken  from  the  town,  and  two  from  each  of  the  vallies  Furba,  Pedinofo,  and 
Cepino ;  of  thefe  members  only  the  fixteen  counfellers  have  any  vote.  At  the  requelt 
of  the  two  regents,  this  council  is  convened  by  the  podefta.  In  order  to  aired  a  crim.i- 
nal,  the  wnole  council  ought  to  aifemble,  or  at  leaft  feven  of  the  membeiti ;  but  in  any 
cafe  of  importance,  the  podeHia  and  two  regents  may  give  an  order  of  arrell ;  this, 
however,  being  >  ;t.ntrary  to  law,  muft  be  referred  to  the  firft  meeting  of  the  council, 
which,  if  fatisned,  decrees  in  the  words  of  their  code,  Male  capius ;  bene  detentus  ; 
the  arrefl.  was  illegal,  but  expedient.  The  procefs  is  formed,  and  the  prifoner  eica- 
mined  by  the  podeda  and  two  regents,  who  lay  the  proceedings  before  the  council. 
Should  the  criminal  be'  convicted,  and  will  nut  confefs  his  crime,  the  majority  of  the 
council  decide  whether  the  proofs  are  (Irong  enQugh  to  juftify  torture :  il  that  horrid 
expedient  (hould  be  deemed  requif.te,  it  mu(t  be  applied  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  podefta, 
the  two  regents,  the  treafurer,  and  notary.  ^ 

'  rite  fines  are  paid  to  the  community,  which,  when  the  prifoner  is  infolvent,  defrays 
the  expence  of  the  procefs.  If  the  proofs  againft  the  prifoner  appear  infuflkiert  for 
his  convidion,  the  podefta  and  counfellers  receive  nothing  for  their  attendance.  This 
regulation,  which  win  defigned  to  prevent  frivolous  profecutions,  is  produdive  of  this 
ill  effect,  that  ic  induces  the  judges  to  drain  the  flighted  circumdances  into  proofs  of 
guilt,  and  not  unhrcquently  occanons  the  in^iflion  of  torture  *.  p. 

The  civil  tribunal  confids  of  twelve  members,  taken  from  the  town  of  Bormio,  .vho 
determine  all  civil  caufes  in  the  fird  indance :  from  their  decifton  lies  an  anpcal  to  the 
fyndicate  of  the  Orifons.  '*   # 

The  members  of  thefe  councils  are  chofen  annually  by  the  adembly  of  the  pedpte, 
confiding  of,  i.  All  thofe  who  have  been  magidrates;  3.  Of  fixty  perfons  from  the 
town,  nominated  by  the  two  chiefs  of  the  people ;  3.  Of  fixty  perfons  chofen  equally 
by  the  three  vallies ;  4.  Of  thr(»e  deputies  from  the  valley  of  Luvin?.  Ail  thefe  re- 
prefentatives  aftemble  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  town  hall  of  Bormio:  the  eleclion 
is  carried  on  in  the  mod  democratical  manner,  upon  a  plan  calculated  to  prevent  all  in> 
fluence,  which  cannot  however  be  entirely  excluded  by  the  mod  complicated  mode  of 
election  ever  invented.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  form  ef  voting  by  bailot  ufed  at 
Bormio,  I  Iball,  on  account  of  its  fingularity,  only  briefly  defcribe  the  ceremony  of 
choofing  the  two  regents.  After  the  nomination  of  the  counfellors,  the  regent  !alt  xa,. 
office  points  to  fome  perfon  in  the  aflembly ;  and  at  the  fame  indant  the  i.-eaiurer  menw« 
tions  fome  number,  as  for  indance,  ten,  fifteen,  &cc.  Tb'n  number  is  immediately 
t  j«t>  ted  by  the  regent,  beginning  firom  the  perfon  tojwhom  he  is  pointing :  the  lad  fix  of 
t^ .  perfons  comited  retire  into  a  f  ;paiate  room,  and  chufe  fix  members  of  the  affembly, 
namely,  three  from  the  didrift  ci  Bormio,  and  three  from  the  valleys,  who  appi^int  fix 
cUKiikiatee.    The  names  bdng  thrown  into  fix  bags,  and  balloted  for,  and  the  two,  whd  < 

-  *  LitU«  Biort  is  wanting  to  the  reformatioa  of  criminal  juKfp;  udence  in  fiormio,  than  to  render  th^ 
examinationi  public,  to  pay  the  judgci  for  their  attendance)  whether  the  prifuncrii  innocent  or  ijfilty,  and 
to  sMifh  torture. 

W^'^'t     .  I  -\  V  .-^   have 
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have  th«-  greated  number  of  ballots,  are  regents.  Thejr  remain  in  ofEce  only  four 
months,,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  their  power,  which  is  very  great. 

The  expenjces  of  government  are  regulated  with  extreme  jealoufy,  and  the  accounts 
arc  annually  fubmitted  to  the  infpedion  of  each  dillridl :  when  the  regents  retire  from 
ofice,  the  treafurer  delivers  a  fummary  of  the  expences  and  receipts  incurred  during 
their  adminiflration,  which  is  read  to  the  council  of  Sixteen,  and  cannot  pafs  without 
the;?  approbation.  In  0*^ober  the  council  elefts  three  examiners,  two  of  whom  are 
always  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  one  reciprocally  from  each  of  the 
ihree  valleys.  Thefe  examiners  make  a  report,  which  is  laid  before  a  deputation  from 
the  town  and  the  valleys  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  five  copies  are  dfdnbuted  to  the 
feveral  deputies,  for  the  infpedion  of  their  refpeftive  conftituents  -,  laftly  the  report  is 
read  before  the  affembly  of  reprefentatives,  who  meet  for  tl>?  eledion  of  the  raagiftrates, 
when  it  is  either  finally  approved  or  rejected.  \ 

The  revenue  of  the  county,  however  trifling,  is  nearly  adequate  to  the  current 
expences :  it  arifes  in  the  following  manner : 

Duty  upon  merchandife,  which  this  year  amounted  to           -           -  295 

Rent  of  the  paftureupon  the  Alps  of  Frederiga,  Gallo,  and  Braglio,  30  13 

For  liberty  of  cutting  wood,        -             -            -            -            -  6  1 3 

Profits  arlfing  from  the  fale  of  the  com  granted  by  the  government  of  Milan,  25  4 

Rent  of  the  baths,            -                 -             .                .             -  13  6 

Fines,  upon  an  average,            .-.i^jiiOjH  jj;      .             .                .  14  o 

Tythes  of  com  produced,         ■  ^3«tli&,i%>^m: .  •               .             »  103  12 
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The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  average  Expences. 

For  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges. 
Salary  of  the  magiurates,  -  -  - 

Salary  of  the  podelta  and  fyndicate,  ^{^.iiv^^^t.; 
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In  this  calculation  a  few  occaHonal  expences  are  omitted,  which  render  the  general 
outgoings  greater  than  the  receipts  j  the  overplus  is  fappUed  by  equal  afleffments.  For 
the  purpofe  of  aflcfling,  there  is  a  perpetual  comm^'  e,  confiding  of  twelve  members 
chofen  from  th«;  rown,  and  two  from  each  valley.,  v.iiich  is  convoked  by  the  regents. 
The  fum  required  being  laid  before  them  they  fix  the  quota  according  to  a  calculation 
of  property. 

The  mountainous  parii>  of  this  country  produce  only  padurage  and  wood ;  the  lower 
diftrid  about  Bormio  yieK!>  orn,  but  not  fufHcient  for  domeftic  confumption.  The 
inhabitants  export  cattle,  a  tmall  quantity  of  "heefe,  and  iron,  obtained  from  the  mine 
of  Freli,  in  the  valley  of  Pedinofo,  worked  .  'he  expence,  and  k  t'.t  profit  of  a  pri- 
vate perfor!,  who  pays  to  the  community  a  fmall  annual  rent.  Wt :-  s  imported  f.om 
the  Valfeiine,  corn  from  the  Tyrol,  corn  and  rice  from  Milan,  linen  from  Bergamo 
andAppenzel,  and  cloth  from  Germany.  ,  -• —4,^  „..,i,     .,.  ....4,      .a*.**,**,. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eftabliflied  .eiliion,  and  the  exercife  of  every  other  wor- 
ihip  is  prohibited  :  even  *;he  podellta  hirnft  f,  if  a  proteftant,  is  not  entitled  to  any  indul- 
gence in  this  particular  ♦.  Spiritual  affairs  are  under  the  jurifili£l:ion  of  tlie  biihop  of 
Coire,  who  has  a  vicar's  court  at  Bormio,  in  which  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  are  tried. 

The  pri^fts  have  peculiar  privjlcgtJS:  which  are  even  extended  to  thof"  '.vho  v;c^r  % 
clerical  drefs.  Although  uiany  abu  Pes  r<!'ult  from  thofe  exorbitant  im.jnirthie?,  yo?', 
from  the  nature  of  the  government,  the;  are  more  reftrained  here  thur  u,  the^'alt^lino, 
Moft  of  the  peafant"  poflefs  a  fmall  pov  'on  of  land,  and  in  cot'<equt!'C2  cr  -he  free- 
dom of  the  government,  arc  mu m  happier  than  the  people  of  the  Valt(j!ii:2  aoU  Chia- 
venna. 

The  town  of  Bormio  is  not  unpleafantK  fituated,  «t  rh'j  foot  of  the  mountains,  ciofe 
to  the  torit-nt  Fredulio,  wliich  falls  at  a  fm.'l  diftanco  iruo  the  Ad.x.  L  *;ciUains  about 
a  thoufiind  iiihabiiauts,  but  has  a  defolate  appearance;  i'  o  houfes  uc  of  Itone  plal^er- 
ed  ;  a  ft  v  rii,;ke  a  tolerable  figure  amidil  nany  vath  pip. i- windows;  fev(  ral,  like  the 
Italian  cr;tiuges,  have  only  wooden  window  fhottcrs.  This  cu;  ^m  ma"  not  be  uncox- 
fortajl*  i'n.hc  mild  climate  uf  Italy,  but  canno'  be  agrct  liile  tw  u  country,  fubjec^  tO' 
fuddcn  tha'-.g; :^  of  wei<thi?r,  and  o  .:af;onaily  cold  even  in  the  rdidfl  o<^  famrner,  '.  hsa 
the  bk'ik  .tii-.tii  blow  i'.<^n'v  from  'i^e  Alps. 

The  landlord  of  the  rn  hi  wh'uh  I  am  lodged  is  one  of  the  regenfs,  ami  u  man  of 
groat  conftc(uence.  il;i  .]wwti  "-  inoltMv.sh  him,  the  podcfla,  and  his  wife.  The  po- 
delln  has  bc-tn  lately  appnirtte;!  to  tMs  g .TVtrnmcnt,  and  I  can  colLifl  from  the  con- 
verfation  whioli  has  p:ilT,d,  t;  .s>  he  is  jierfeftiy  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
this  country;  sri  rjii  ir>y  qiHtliuus  lie  refers  me  to  the  landlord,  wlto  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted "vith  the  -"heory  and  pra£lice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
moft  minute  circuH;ibnccs,  relative  to  the  ad minift ration  of  affairs. 

It  has  rained  aU  tiay  without  interniiffion,  and  the  (howers  in  thtle  Alpine  countries 
pO"r  down  with  'virh  uncommoii  violence,  that  I  efteem  myfelf  very  fortunate  in  being 
iu'eH  iheltered.  The  bad  weather,  however,  did  not  prevent  me  from  1  .ning  every  thing 
wiiich  (S  worthy  of  iuveotion  in  Bormio,  aad  in  paying  feveral  vifits  to  ilie  principal  fa- 
XiiWks of  the  town,  /.ho  confider  an  EngliiHiman  in  this  country  as  a  kind  of  phaenome- 
aon,  ?.n«i  Jhewed  me  every  attention  and  civility  in  their  power. 

Tht  ??Mz2o,  or  town-houfe,  contains  a  fuit  of  wretched  rooms  for  the  refidence  of 
the  poiI._  ta,  a  chamber  for  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  an  apartment  where  the  re- 
prefentati'/cS  of  the  people  aifomble.  In  one  of  tiie  rooms  is  an  engine  of  torture, 
which,  in  defiance  of  common  fenf».',  as  well  as  humanity,  is  ftill  ufed  in  thefe  countries 
to  force  confeflion. 

Being  dehrous  of  feeing  the  archives,  I  found  it  occafioned  more  trouble  than  I  at 
firft  apprehended.  The  door  cf  the  apartmentj  in  which  they  are  depofited,  having 
feveral  Iccks,  it  was  neceffary  for  all  the  magiitrates,  who  are  entrufted  with  the  different 
keys,  to  be  prefent  at  the  fame  time  :  no  objection,  howevt-r,  was  made  to  my  admif- 
fion,  and  all  parties  readily  adcmblcd  upon  this  occafion.  The  archives,  which  are  in 
the  jjreatpft  diforder,  contain  many  records  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  conftitutio.i  of 
Bc'sr.io,  ihe  criminal  and  civil  ftatutes,  and  feveral  charters  from  the  fovereigns  of  N!i- 
•klDi  ronfirming  original  privileges  and  adding  others.  The  earlicll  of  thefe  ads  ifi 
dated  1378,  and  figned  by  John  Galeazzo  Vifconti.  ,;,*»»*;;  ...  ,.~...  1^.,     ,_,,, 
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Tfib  moft  {mportant  of  the  papers  is  the  charter  by  which  the  Grifons  confirm,  in 
the  moft  ample  manner,  the  immunities  granted  to  this  country  by  the  Dukes  of  Milan  ; 
it  was  paffed  in  the  diet  of  Ihntz,  under  Paul  Bifliop  of  Coire,  in  151 3,  the  year  fub-  , 
fequent  to  that  in  which  the  Grifons  annexed  Bormio  to  their  domiaions.     Many  cir-'^ 
cumflances  have  concurrea  to  deter  the  Grifons  from  infringing  this  charter :  the  two 
principal  are,  the  fituation  of  Bormio,  and  the  fpirit  of  freedom  which  diftinguifties  the,,' 
inhabitants.     By  its  fituation  upon  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol,  the  people,  in  cafe  of  the  f 
leaft  difcontent,  would  receive  encouragement  and  affiftance  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 
Tliis  local  advantage  procured  them,  while  under  the  government  of  Milan,  much  better 
treatment  than  was  experienced  by  their  neighbours  in  the  Valteline,  and  a  iimilar  reafon 
ftill  continues  to  operate  upon  the  conduft  of  the  Grifons. 

The  fpirit  of  freedom  which  pervades  the  conftitution,  has  no  lefs  materially  contrl-  , 
buted  to  the  fecurity  of  their  privileges  :  thefe  people  have  always  watched  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  fiighteft  advances  of  encroachment,  and  never  failed  to  remonftrate  with  great 
unanimity  and  refolution,  whenever  the  podefta  has  difcovered  the  leaft  inclination  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  his  authority.  Hence  the  Grifons  have  uniformly  a£ted  towards 
ihem  with  great  moderation,  and  paid  the  readied  attention  to  their  reprefentatious  and 
cemondrances  *. 
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LETTER  i;Si%Y.--Tirqno.^Sketch_oftheHifiory  (^ftfie  Valteline^   '^^  ^""^ 

I  QUITTED  Bormio  this  morning  about  ten.  The  torrents  are  confiderably  fwelled 
vith  the  late  rains,  and  the  fides  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  fprinkled  witk 
yefterday's  fnow.  I  pafl'ed  along  the  narrow  valley  of  Cepino,  through  feveral  wretched 
villages,  among  which  not  the  leaft  wretched  is  Cepino  itfelf,  confiding  of  a  few  ftrag- 
gling  cottages,  many  of  which  are  in  a  ruinous  ftate.  Having  croiTed  the  Adda,  and 
continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent,  which  dalhes  with  great  violence  through,* 
rocky  countiy,  in  three  hours  I  arrived  at  a  Pafs  called  La  Serra,  where  almoft  the 
whole  fpace  between  the  impending  rocks  is  occupied  by  the  Adda. 

The  path  runs  under  the  gateway  of  an  ancient  tower,  and  leads  from  the  county  of 
Bormio  into  the  Valteline.  At  Sondalo,  which  dands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  upon 
an  eminence,  under  a  richly  cultivated  mountain,  the  valley  widens,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  fertile  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  about  a  mile,  in  others  fcarcely  a  hundred  yards 
in  breadth.  Near  Tirano  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  the  left 
ridgr  of  mountains  is  chiefly  overfpread  with  hanging  groves  of  chefnut-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  3  few  vines,  above  them  are  meadows  and  forcds  of  fir.  The  ridge  facing 
the  fouth  is  richly  covered  with  vines,  which  reach  almoft  to  the  fummit,  ftudded  occa- 
fionally  with  clulters  of  large  trees  ;  on  both  fides  churches  and  houfes  half  concealed  by 
the  foliage  enliven  the  prolpcd.  Below  runs  the  Adda ;  the  plain  on  each  fide  of  its  banks 
produces  abundance  of  corn  and  pafture,  mulberries,  walnuts,  and  other  fruit-trees, 
and  vines  carried  over  the  corn  and  pafture  in  beautiful  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree. 

Tirano  i'^  '!ii  capital  of  the  Upper  Terzero,  and  the  refidence  of  the  podeda.  Al- 
t)  .n;^"  'f'e  tovn  contains  feveral  handfome  buildings,  yet,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
rtcls  of  the  i';reers,  and  number  of  ruinous  houfes,  the  general  appearance  is  defolate. 
The  Adda  diviuc:  it  into  rwo  parts,  which  are  conne£led  by  a  done  brieve  of  a  fingle 

*  Tn  tlie  new  divifion  of  Switzer  kiid  the  county  of  Borniio  wai,  with  tl-;  Valteline  aad  Cbiavenna,  an-. 
m<dto  the  Cifal^jin-;  republic. 
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arc^.  I  obferved  the  remains  of  (lone  walls  which  formerly  furrounded  this  place ; 
thefe  walls,  together  with  an  adjoining  fortrefs,  were  built  by  Ludovico  Sforza ;  but 
4ifinantled  by  the  Grifons  when  they  acquired  pofleiHon  of  the  Valteline. 

Tirano  carries  on  but  little  trade,  except  during  the  time  of  the  fair.  The  ftaple 
comnerce  of  the  town  confifts  in  the  exportation  of  wine  and  filk ;  the  wine  is  fent  in 
large  quantities  into  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  to  Bormio,  and  into  the  territories  of 
Venice ;  the  filk  which  is  drawn  from  this  diftrifl  of  the  Valteline  is  not  of  the  bed 

Duality,  nor  very  abundant ;  part  is  forwarded  to  Venice,  and  the  remainder  through 
Ihiavenna  to  Germany. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Adda,  is  the  church  of  the 
Madona,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  much  vifited  by  Catholic  piignms ;  it  is  a  large  handfome 
buildifig,  conQTufled  with  marble  and  (lone  (luccoed.  Part  of  the  church  is  ancient, 
for  I  obferved  a  date  of  1 306 ;  and  the  carved  ornaments  are  grotcfque,  but  by  no 
means  badly  finilhed.  The  modem  building  is  in  an  elegant  (lyle  of  architedure ;  the 
principal  entrance  is  formed  by  two  Corinthian  pillars  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
tedoons  of  flowers,  while  the  pilafters  are  neatly  adorned  with  ba/fo  relievos^  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  antique.  The  aera  of  the  workmanfhip,  as  I  collected  from  an  infcription  over 
the  door,  was  1533.  *J 

In  the  large  area  before  the  church  is  held,  in  the  month  ot  Oftober,  the  fair  of 
Tirano,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  cattle  which  are  brought  for  fale  :  they  are  fed 
upon  the  higheft  Alps,  where  they  continue  until  the  fnow  begins  to  fall,  and  are  chiefly 
fent  from  hence  into  Italy.  The  fair  continues  three  days,  during  which  time  the  au- 
thority of  the  podeda  is  fufpended,  and  the  governor  of  the  Valtebne  has  abfolutejurif* 
didion  over  the  town  and  didrifl. 

1  cannot  defcribe  how  much  I  am  perplexed  with  a  variety  of  languages.  I  fpeak 
Italian  or  French  with  the  principal  gentry,  fometimes  hold  a  converfation  m  Latin,  talk 
a  fmattering  of  German  with  my  fervant,  and  with  my  guide  and  the  common  people  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Italian,  like  the  Milanefe.  I  write  my  notes  in  Engliih,  and  during  my 
progrefs  through  Engadina,  was  employed  in  colledmg  a  vocabulary  of  the  Romanlh. 
You  will  not  therefore  be  furprifed  fhould  you  find  a  confuflon  of  tongues  in  my 
Letters. 

The  Valteline,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Valle-Telina,  extends  from  the  confines  of 
Bormio  to  the  lake  of  Chiavenna,  about  the  length  of  fifty  miles.  It  is  entirely  enclofed 
between  two  chains  of  high  mountains ;  the  northern  chain  feparates  it  from  the  Gri- 
fons, the  fouthern  from  the  Venetian  territories ;  on  the  eaft  it  borders  on  the  county 
01^  Bormio,  and  on  the  wed  on  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  Valteline,  together  v«th  the  counties  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  (which  had  long 
bctm  the  fource  of  hoftility  between  the  Bifhops  of  Como  and  Coire,)  came  in  1336 
under  the  dominion  of  Azzo  Vifconti,  fovereign  of  Milan,  who  quietly  tranfmicted  them 
to  his  fuccelfors.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Vifconti,  who  was  Archbi(hop  as  well  as 
fovereign  of  Milan,  his  extenfive  territories  were  divided  between  his  nephews  Gale- 
azzo  and  Barnabas  *.  On  the  demife  of  Galeazzo  his  fon  John  Galeazzo  fccured  the 
perfon  of  his  uncle  Barnabas,  and  having  confined  him  in  the  caftie  of  Trevio  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1395,  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own,  and  became  by  this 
union  the  greatelt  and  mod  powerful  prince  in  Italy.  Madino,  fon  of  Barnabas,  re- 
ceived an  alylum  under  Hartman,  Bilhop  of  Coire,  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  formally 
ceded  to  him  his  right  to  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio.     »• 
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To  this  ceflion,  at  that  time  of  no  avail,  the  Grifons  owe  the  pofleflion  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces. The  claim  lay  dormant  for  above  half  a  century,  until  difcontentJ  arifiog  in  the 
Valteline,  the  Grifons  made  an  irruption  into  the  country  in  fupport  of  the  Bifhop'S 
fight  J  but  their  arms  not  being  attended  with  fuccefs  they  ptirchafed  a  peace,  by  re- 
nouncing all  pretenfions  to  the  Valteline.  They  renewed,  however,  their  claim  in 
1512,  wnen  Ludovico,  called  the  Moor,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Lewis 
the  Twelfth,  and  the  whole  Milanefe,  comprifing  the  Valteline,  was  occupied  by  that 
monarch. 

Soon  after  this  revolution  the  Grifons,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Bifliop  of  Coire,  en. 
tered  the  Valteline,  and,  having  expelled  the  French  troops,  took  poffeflion  of  the 
country  ;  they  were  received  with  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  who  did  homage  to  their  new 
fbvereigns,  and  in  return  obtained  from  them  the  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges. 
A  compromife  was  immediately  entered  into  between  the  Bifliop  of  Coire  and  the  three 
leagues,  to  fliare  the  fovereignty  of  this  country.  !n  the  following  year  Maximilian 
Sforza,  raifed  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan  upon  'he  expuUion  of  the  French,  ceded 
In  perpetuity  the  poffeflion  of  the  Valteline',  Chis  venna,  and  Bormio,  to  the  Bifliop  of 
Coire,  and  the  Grifons  ;  a  ceflion  ratified  by  Francis  the  Firlt,  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  the  Swifs  and  their  allies  the  Griibns  in  1516,  when  he  ob- 
tained pofleflion  of  the  Milanefe. 

In  1530  the  Grifons  acquired  the  whole  dominion  of  the  Valteline,  to  the  excluHon 
«>f  the  Bifliop  of  Coire  ;  under  pretence  that  the  Bifliop  had  not  furniflied  his  quota  of 
men  and  money  in  the  war  with  James  of  Medici,  in  defence  of  thefe  ceded  countries,  ' 
they  compelled  him  to  fell  his  fliare  of  the  fovereignty  for  a  yearly  income  of  573  florins 
payable  to  him  and  his  fucceflfors  out  of  the  cuftoms  of  Chiavenrta.  From  that 
period  thefe  provinces  were  poflefled  by  the  Grifons  without  moleltation,  until  the 
rival  interefts  of  France  and  Spain,  the  intrigues  of  the  Pope,  religious'  enthuftafm, 
the  seal  of  party,  and  exadions  of  the  Grifon  governors,  kindled  an  infurre£tion, 
which  commenced  with  a  general  maflacre  of  the  Proteftants,  -nd  raged  for  a  feries  of 
years  with  the  moft  favage  and  unreir' iing  fury. 

In  no  country  has  the  fpirit  of  dilcord  been  more  prevalent,  »  l-'^ious  difputes 
carried  to  a  greater  height.  The  zeal  of  contendiii;.'  xadions  has  t  •.;  .mnicated  itfelf 
to  the  hillorians  of  thele  events  ;  on  both  fides  religion  has  been  pleaded  as  a  fanflion 
to  the  mofl  atrocious  actions,  and  alleged  by  one  party  as  an  excule  for  tyranny,  and  for 
rebellion  by  the  other. 

As  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio  originally  belonged  to  the  Milanefe,  the 
fovereigns  of  that  duchy  always  looked  'ipr  n  the  Grifons  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  fe» 
cretly  embraced  every  opportunity  to  foment  the  difturbances  with  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  all  dcmocratical  dates,  are  occafionally  convulfed. 

Upon  the  extindion  of  the  family  of  Storza  in  the  perfon  of  Francis  the  Second,  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  feized  the  Milanele  as  a  fief  reverting  to  the  empire,  and, 
difregarding  the  claims  of  the  French  King,  gave  the  invell '  his  own  fon  Philip. 

With  the  pofleflion  of  the  Milanefe  Philip  uicceeded  to  preten*.  )»i«  upon  the  Valteline  j 
and  although  both  he  and  his  fucceflbr  Philip  the  Third  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance 
with  the  three  leagues,  by  which  they  refigned  all  claims  to  this  country ;  yet  they  never 
finally  relinquiftied  all  intention  of  recovering  a  province  whicn  had  bpen  once  difmem- 
bered  from  the  Milnn^fe,  and  which  the  contefts  between  France  anil  Spain  rendered 
more  valuable  to  them,  than  to  their  predeceflbrs  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

I'  .  'ng  the  conftant  v  3  which,  from  the  acceflion  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  refllefs 
fer.kbiiu  u  of  the  Spaniih  court  entailed  upon  Europe,  the  German  and  Spanifli  branches 
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of  the  Houfe  of  Audria  were  infeparably  united  ;  and  the  councils  of  Vienna  were  di- 
re£ked  by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  Under  thcfe  circumflancc-s  the  Valteline,  which,  hy 
conne^og  the  Tyrol  and  the  Milanefe,  afforded  the  only  fecure  paffagefor  thejundion 
of  the  Au^rian  and  SpaniOi  troops,  became  of  fignal  importaiice.  Hence  the  Spanifh 
governors  of  Milan,  highly  folicitous  to  acquire  influence  among  the  people,  fecretly 
fomented  the  fpirit  of  difaffedion,  which  the  conduct  of  the  Grifon  governors  too  jultly 
provoked  ;  promifed  alfillance  to  t''  *_^>;"'*^^^'l  inhabitants,  and  gained  by  thefe  means 
a  powerful  party  in  favour  of  ihir  o'"f  The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  being  thus 
gradually  won  over  to  the  ?,  •.uifl'  'At ;.  •' ,  the  Count  Fucntes.  governor  of  Milan,  ven- 
tured, in  dehancc  of  the  Griluns,  ro  conltrud  the  fort  •  which  bears  his  name,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commanding  tl-.c  paffago  of  the  Valteline. 

The  fame  reafons  which  rendered  the  Spaniards  defirous  to  fecure  the  Vaheline,  in- 
duced the  Frencli  to  obdrud  their  defigns.  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  his  ufual  vigour, 
zealoufly  efpoufcd  the  caufe  of  the  Grifons,  and  was  prco'^ring  to  fend  cffeftual  alfiftance 
againfl  the  attemptb  of  Fuentes,  when  he  w  -"'  ...  ^.i ,  ar'  the  inteftine  troubles, 
which  took  place  upon  his  death,  for  a  lime  totally  withdrew  the  ationtion  of  France 
from  this  quarter.  The  Spaniards,  thus  freed  fron*  their  mofl  forfhidable  rival,  purfued 
their  projefts  'r.K>n  the  Valteline  without  oppofition,  and  availed  themfclves  of  the  do- 
meilic  diffentioTi'  between  the  Grifons  and  the  inhabitants. 

The  Grifons  h^d  long  attempted  to  introduce  the  Reformation  into  the  Valteline  with 
the  moft  injudicious  zeal,  and  without  paying  fufficient  attention  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
fuperftitiouj.  people.  Churchea  for  the  worship  of  the  reformed  religion  were  con- 
ftrufted,  and  minifters  regularly  fettled  with  a  permanent  falary  ;  fchools  for  Proteflant 
children  wore  eftablifhed  at  Sondrio,  notwithllanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  Romifli 
priefls,  and  the  oppofi  "  m  of  the  people.  Many  privileges  of  the  popi/h  ccclefiaftics 
were  taken  from  them  j  privileges  f  which,  though  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
found  government,  weie  fanclified  by  ufage,  an«'  could  not  be  hadily  aboliflied  without 
exciting  general  difcontent. 

To  thefe  religious  grounds  of  diflatisfaftion  wore  added  others,  arifing  fiom  the  ty- 
rannical prcceedings  of  the  Grifon  governors,  wliom  the  advocates  for  rebellion  painted, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  with  too  much  juftice,  in  the  moft  odious  colours.  *'  A  fyftem," 
they  cried,  "  of  avarice  ana  extortion  is  ellablilhed  by  law;  the  magiftrates  purchafe 
thcjr  offices,  and  indemnify  themfelvcs  by  the  plunder  of  the  country.  All  things  are 
venal ;  life,  honour,  and  even  conlcicnce  itfelf  has  a  price ;  it  is  not  poflible  for  the 
governors  to  be  more  iniquitous,  nor  fj£  tht  people  to  lutfer  a  greater  complication  of 
calamity,     'jmii'"*  ■  ■,^.    ,J'>i!<v.-." 

ITiefc  well-p'ounded  compr.)'nt<?  were  .iggrava**  1.  and  the  ':rifisof  rebellion  accelerated 
by  an  aft  of  flagrant  injnftice.  Many  inhabitanis  of  the  V.  'rrllne,  lufpedcd  of  favour- 
tag  the  Spanifh  court,  particularly  thofe  who  hail  oppofed  with  'he  greateft  zeal  the  in- 
trouudion  of  the  reformed  dodrines,  were  airelleci,  and  conveyed  into  the  country  of 
the  Grifoniv  Mock  courts  of  juiiice  were  t-fta'-.iiflied  in  fev  ral  places,  by  which  the 
prifoners  were  fined  to  a  large  amount ;  and  fomc  were  even  wantonly  h-itenced  to 
the  tor*  u  re. 

Anu>ng  the  fuffcrers  was  Nicholas  Hufca,  a  pr.,.!  of  Sondrio,  who  had  gained  the 
univerfal  efteem  of  the  Catholics,  by  his  i-n*  'tted  r efiftance  to  the  Proteftant  dodrines, 
and  who,  for  the  rigid  aufterity  of  his  mai.        ,  w?    revered  by  the  multitude  as  a  faint. 
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The  death  •  of  Rurca,  ami  I"  the  mod  excruciating  torments,  raifed  a  fpirit  of  fury 
among  the  people  too  violcii  be  appeafcd.  The  emiffaries  of  Spain  did  not  fail  to 
increafe  the  general  fermrnt,  ,i  to  fugged  the  moft  plaufibte  motives  for  immediate 
infurreflion,  by  reprefenting  th.it,  as  the  Grifons  were  convulfed  by  fadions,  and  France 
diflurbed  by  mteflme  conunotioiis,  a  favourable  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  to  ftakeoff 
the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned.  The  fuggeftions  had  their  effect ;  and  the  in. 
habitants  commenced  hoftilities  by  a  general  mailacre  of  the  Protedants. 

The  aoth  of  July  1 620,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  de- 
fign.  At  dead  of  night  Robuftelli,  the  leader  of  the  conlpiracy,  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  followers,  arrived  at  Tirano,  and,  having  aflembled  the  chief  Catholics,  laid 
before  them  the  intention  of  extirpating  the  Proteftants ;  the  dreadful  propofal  was  em- 
braced with  all  the  zeal  of  refentment,  inflamed  by  fanaticifm.  At  break  of  day  the 
fignal  for  maffacre  being  given  by  ringing  of  bells,  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  iffued 
from  their  houfes,  and  repaired  to  the  market-place  with  terror  and  anxiety.  In  this 
moment  of  perplexity  the  confpirators  fell  upon  the  Protel^ants,  and  encouraged  the 
people  to  follow  their  example,  by  deftroying  the  enemies  'f  *\-.^  Catholic  faith.  Few 
words  being  neceflTary  to  exafperate  an  incenfed  and  fuperftitious  multitude,  every  perfon 
feized  the  nrft  arms  which  prefented  thcmfelves,  fcoured  the  ftreets,  dormed  the  houfes, 
and  aflUninated  the  Proteftants. 

During  this  dreadful  fcene,  the  podeda,  his  family,  and  fomeof  the  principal  Protef- 
tants took  refuge  in  the  town-houfe,  and  barricadoed  the  doors ;  the  Catholics  however 
foon  forced  a  paflage,  and  burd  into  the  apartments  where  ^he  fugitives  were  collefted. 
Their  fury  was  for  a  moment  fufpended  at  the  affefling  fight  of  the  podeda  and  his  wife 
upon  their  knees,  prefenting  their  infant  children  with  uplifted  arms.  But  fuch  was 
the  implacable  barbarity  of  the  enraged  multitude,  who  demanded  with  repeated  in- 
danceu  the  death  of  the  podeda  and  his  family,  that  this  fliort  refpite  was  of  no  avail,  and 
only  ferved  to  embitter  thdr  fate  j  they  were  fird  imprifoned,  and  then  put  to  death, 
without  didinftion  of  fex  or  age. 

Th  next  fcene  of  the  maUacre  was  exhibited  at  TegHo,  whither  fome  of  the  con- 
fji razors  were  difpatched  from  Tirano  ;  they  were  dreiled  in  red,  as  a  fignal  to  the  in- 
habitants that  the  rifing  at  Tirano  had  fucceeded.  The  Catholics  foon  collefted  in  a 
body,  and  repaired  to  the  church,  where  the  Protedants  were  aflembled  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  fervice.  One  of  them  levelled  his  piece  againd  the  minider,  who  was 
f  reaching ;  but  miflTmg  his  aim,  the  Protedants  rofe  up,  drove  out  the  Catholics,  and 
rricadoed  the  doors.  The  aflaflins  then  climbed  up  to  the  windows,  and  fliot  from 
the  outfide  upon  the  crouded  audience  ;  the  doors  at  length  being  burd  open,  all  the 
Proteftants  were  put  to  the  fword  excepting  thofe  who  renounced  their  religion. 

Another  party  of  Catholics  made  their  way  towards  Sondrio ;  but  the  governor  of 
the  Valteline,  apprifcd  of  their  defign,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  take  arms,  and  fum- 
moned  the  people  of  the  ndghbouring  didri£t  to  hi"  aflidance  j  in  obedience  to  this 
injunftion,  both  Protedants  and  Catholics  began  to  afi'smble,  but  the  Protedants  were 
intercepted  and  dedroyed.  Some  attempting  to  efcape  iiowards  Engadina  and  Pregalia 
were  overtaken  in  their  flight,  and  involved  in  the  c  mnion  flaughter.  Even  the  women 
laid  afide  the  natural  foftnefs  of  their  fex,  and,  hardened  by  fuperdition,  praflifed  every 
fpecies  of  outrage  upon  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed.  Meanwhile  the  Catholic  troops 
entered  Sondrio,  and  exciting  their  partifans  with  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Catbelic  faith,'*  made  a  general  flaughter  of  the  unhappy  Protedants.    Mercy,  how« 
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ever,  was  extended  to  the  govi:rnor  and  his  family,  in  a  manner  which  doi!«  i.unour  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  who  coadutfted  the  attack  of  Sondrio.  He  was  L-:  t  .  ipi  !■  mfd, 
but  afterwards,  in  confideration  of  his  mild  bchaviuur  to  the  Catholics,  t'>..'iukied  with 
his  family,  and  efcorted  in  fafety  to  the  confines  of  the  Valtcline. 

It  would  be  {hocking  to  humanity  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  this  favago 
ni.iflacrc,  or  to  trace  its  devaftation  in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  Valtelinc.  It  continued 
three  days  without- intcrmiflion  ;  nor  were  its  horrid  cflfeAs  confined  merely  to  thofu 
uho  were  aflaflinatcd  upon  the  fpot.  Many  who  efcaped  into  the  country  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  bealls  j  others,  after  eluding  the  fury  of  their  purfuers,  were  confumcd 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  numerous  dead  bodies  were  difcovered  in  the  woods,  ca- 
verns, and  torrents.  Several  Catholics,  who  were  allied  to  the  Protedants,  fliarcd  in 
the  general  difader  ;  even  women  and  infants  were  flain  in  the  moll  deliberate  manner. 
Some  Protedants  faved  their  lives  by  abjuring  their  religion,  and  many,  who  refufed  to 
purchafe  their  fafety  by  this  concelTion,  were  burnt  alive. 

In  the  midd  of  this  dreadful  carnage,  one  indance  of  fingular  humanity  deferves  to 
be  recorded.  Bartholemeo  Peretti,  the  principal  Catholic  at  Berbeno,  beuig  exhorted 
to  put  all  the  Protedants  of  that  town  to  death,  apprifed  them  of  their  danger,  and 
affifted  them  in  effecting  an  efcape.  But  this  a«St  of  clemency  was  the  occafionof  his  own 
deflrudion,  and  he  was  executed  as  an  enemy  to  religion,     j  .<»  i«4  .ft  h  .trrrs 

All  the  Proteftants  being  either  dedroyed  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  the  remaining 
inhabitants  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Grifons,  and  framing  a  new  form  of  govern' 
ment,  threw  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  King  of  Spam,  who  fent  an  army  to 
their  fupport.  The  people  of  Bormio  followed  the  example  of  the  Valteline,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  did  not  maflacre,  but  only  expelled  the  Protedants.  Having  en> 
tercd  into  an  offenfive  and  defenfivc  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  they 
alfo  formed  an  independent  commonwealth. 

The  Grifons,  divided  among  themfelves,  were  totally  unequal  to  the  chadifement  of 
their  revolted  fubjedls.  The  Catholics  were  defirous  of  employing  the  mediation  of 
Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering  the  Valteline  i  the  Protedants,  inclined  to  vigorous 
mcafures,  propofed  an  application  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  Venice,  and  France.  After 
violent  diflentions,  which  were  not  terminated  without  bloodfhod,  the  Protedant  intered: 
prevailed,  and  a  deputation  was  fent  to  thofe  powers. 

Zuric  and  Bern  indantlv  difpatched  a  body  of  troops,  while  the  Catholic  cantons  re- 
ftifed  to  ad  againd  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion.  Venice,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  Houfe  of  Audria,  and  deiirous  of  a  paffage  through  the  Valtelifie,  gave  a  Mattering 
anfwer  to  the  requcd  of  the  Grifons,  but  with  a  fpirit  of  delay  natural  to  a  republic, 
deferred  fending  any  actual  fuccour.  France  too,  having  jud  emerged  from  a  civil  war, 
was  more  difpofed  to  negociate  than  to  aA  with  decifion.  BafTompicrc  was  difpatched 
to  Madrid  to  folicit  the  redituiion  of  the  Valteline  ;  and,  although  a  league  was  con« 
eluded  betwixt  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
to  afOd  the  Grifons  unlets  the  Valteline  was  redored  ;  yet  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  forts  of  the  valley  fhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope;  but  as  the  Pope  was  a  fecret  partifan  of  the  Houfe  of  Audria,  and  inclined  to 
favour  the  rebellion  of  the  Valteline,  it  was  evi<lent  that  he  would  rcdore  the  forts  to 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  fird  opportunity.  In  this  interval  the  united  troops  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  Zuric,  and  Bern  being  defeated  with  great  daughter,  the  Valteline  feemed  upon 
the  point  of  being  for  ever  difmcmbered  fix>cn  the  Grifons,  when  the  French  court  fud- 
denly  changed  its  plan  of  operation,  entered  into  the  war  with  a  zeal  as  fincere  as  it  was 
politic,  and  vigoroufly  intcrpofed  in  behalf  of  the  Grifons. 

This 
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This  revolution  in  the  I'Vench  politics  was  owing  to  the  arcendancy  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  no  fooner  began  to  prefide  in  the  cabinet,  than  th  kingdom  fccmL-d  to  awake 
from  that  deep  lethargy  into  which  it  had  funk,  during  the  feeble  adminillraticns  of 
Ancres  and  Luyncs.  That  great  niiniller  inllantly  perceived  the  importance  of  the 
Valteline  ;  without  walling  a  moment  in  deliberation,  he  demanded  an  immediate  refti- 
tution  of  that  country,  and  enforced  this  demand  by  fending  a  d,.'tachnic>nt  of  troops  to 
the  aniftanco  of  the  Grifons,  under  the  command  of  tlie  Marquis  de  Couvrc;;. 

The  generul,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  the  new  miniftcr,  penetrated  into  thcfe  parts, 
joined  his  army  to  the  Swifs  and  Grilbiis,  and  in  two  campaigns  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio.  The  two  latter  provinces  were  immedi* 
ately  reftored  ;  but  when  theOrifon  deputies  repaired  to  tiie  French  general  at  Sondrio, 
to  demand  the  ceflion  of  the  Valteline,  Couvrcs  propofcd  that  the  excrcifc  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  religion  Ihould  be  abolilhed  throughout  the  v;iIioy  }  that  the  inhabitants  ihould 
appoint  their  own  niagiflrates,  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  crowns ;  and  he 
Ihewed  himftlf  fo  flrongly  inclined  to  circumfcribc  the  authority  of  the  Grifons  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  that  he  was  fufpci^cd  of  being  bribed  by  them.  But 
it  foon  appeared,  that  this  conduQ  was  occafioned  by  dircdions  from  his  court,  and 
proceeded  from  a  reconciliation  which,  unknown  to  the  Grifons,  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain. 

Richelieu,  the  foul  of  the  French  monarchy,  having  brought  to  maturity  his  projeft 
for  fubjugating  the  Hugonots,  was  too  great  a  politician  to  enter  into  a  foreign  war  at 
the  eve  of  a  civil  commotion  ;  and  well  aware  that  he  could  not  maintain  polllflion  of 
the  Valteline  without  an  expence  of  troops,  which  he  could  ill  fpare,  temporifed  for  the 
moment,  and  made  overtures  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  who,  harafled  by  the  long  continuance 
of  hoftilities,  feemed  equally  defirous  of  an  accommodation  :  accordingly  preliminaries  of 
a  new  treaty  were  immediately  adjullcd  by  the  contracting  powers,  at  Molfon  in  Arra- 
gon.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Valteline  fliould  again  be  reltored  to  the  Grifons,  under 
the  following  conditions :  no  other  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic  to  be  tolerated ;  the 
inhabitants  to  eleft  their  own  governors  and  magiftrates  cither  from  themfelves  or  from 
the  Grifons,  but  always  from  perfons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perluafion  ;  and  th"  go- 
vernors to  be  confirmed  by  the  Grifons.  In  return  for  thefe  privileges  it  was  ftip'  si, 
that  the  inhabitants  Ihould  pay  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  bt  .^ 
by  mediation.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  concluded  on  the  5th  of  Marci 
the  French  refigned  the  forts  of  the  Valteline  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  andf.v 
the  country. 

In  conformity  to  this  alliance,  the  inhabitants  having  elcftcd  Robuftclli,  ■  h  ^ 
the  maflacre,  for  their  governor,  and  appointed  twelve  magiftrates,  fent  a  >.'c,  a, 

Coire  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  the  Grifons,  who  were  by  no  means  dupr,  ■.a  ,:^ 
accede  lo  a  treaty  fo  deflruclive  to  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  which  they  poflfefied  ovcv* 
the  Valteline.  Openly  excited  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  fecretly  encouraged  by 
the  French  minifter,  they  rcfufed  to  acknowledge  the  treaty  of  Moflbn.  But  as  they 
were  not  in  a  flate  to  fupport  their  chums  by  force  of  arms,  they  could  only  remonftrate 
and  negociate,  without  producing  any  iminediate  eircft. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  flate  for  three  years,  imtil  Richelieu,  having  completed  the 
redudlion  of  the  Hugonots  by  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  turned  the  whole  force  of  France 
againft  the  Houfeof  Auftria;  the  diminution  of  whofe  power  he  had  long  meditated. 
He  now  threw  off  the  niaik  :  the  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  were  invaded  on 
all  fides,  and  every  part  of  Europe  became  the  theatre  of  his  vail  defignr.  Among  other 
cnterprifes  the  Valteline  engaged  no  inconfiderable  fluu-c  of  his  attention )  the  Duke  of 
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Jlohan  was  difpatched  to  the  Grifons  with  a  formidable  army,  and,  wording  the  Spanifli 
troops  in  various  encounters,  dilpoflefled  them  of  the  Valtehtie. 

Upon  this  dtxifive  fuccefs  the  French  abated  much  of  their  folicitude  for  the  intereds 
of  the  Grifons  ;  although  they  began  the  war  with  demanding  an  unconditional  reditu, 
tion  of  the  Valteline,  yet  they  .wer&JU>  fooner  in  pofleflion  of  the  country  than  they  pro< 
fefled,  as  on  the  former  conquefl,  a  great  tenderoefs  for  the  privileges  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  refu.ld  to  furrender  their  acquifition  to  the  Grifons,  unlefs  upon  terms  more 
favourable  to  the  people  than  had  been  offered  even  by  the  treaty  of  Moffjn. 

Ttie  Grifons,  havin^;  no  profpeft  of  afllftance  from  any  other  quarter,  found  them- 
felves  under  a  neceflity  of  acceding  to  thefc  humiliaiing  ftipiilations.  The  French,  wiih 
a  view  probably  of  retaining  the  Valteline  in  their  own  hands,  continued  to  delay  the 
redituiion,  and  clogged  every  fubfequent  negociation  with  conditions  dill  more  un- 
favourable. 

The  Spaniards  artfully  availing  themfelves  of  thefe  circumdancos  held  out  the  mod 
flattering  overtures  of  accommodation.  The  Grifons,  encouraged  by  thefe  well-timed 
offers,  and  incenfed  at  the  repeated  indances  of  duplicity  they  hud  lately  experienced, 
rofe  up  in  arms,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  Valteline.  The  treaty  ot  Milan  was  the 
confequence  of  this  revolution :  a  clofe  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Grifons ;  and  the  Valteline  was  redored  under  the  guarantee  of  that  very 
power  which  had  originally  exci  ed  the  inhabitants  to  revolt. 

This  treaty,  contracted  in  the  year  1635,  fccured  to  the  Spaniards  the  paflage  of  tho 
valley,  which  was  the  great  objedl  of  the  war,  and  redored  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna, 
and  Bormio  to  the  Grifons,  under  the  following  conditions :  an  a^  of  oblivion ;  the 
immunities  of  the  fubjcft  countries  to  be  confirmed  as  they  exided  before  the  revoluion 
of  i6ao ;  no  religion  but  the  Catholic  to  be  tolerated  ;  no  perfon  of  any  other  perfua- 
fion  to  be  permitted  to  refido,  excepting  the  governors,  during  the  two  ye?.r8  they  diould 
continue  in  office,  and  the  Protedants  poff*e(Ted  of  lands,  who  diould  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  country  above  three  months  in  the  year  j  the  privileges  of  the  ecclefiadics 
to  be  redored  in  their  full  latitude. 

A  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  government  of  the  Valley,  and  fome  regulations 
introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  demming  »he  torrent  of  injudice  and  corruption ;  they 
confided  chiefly  in  a  new  method  of  nominating  the  governors,  and  in  creating  the  office 
of  afleflbr.  The  articles  were  guaranteed  by  Spain,  and  inferted  in  the  capitulation^  or 
tpeatv,  ratified  in  1639,  at  Milan,  in  the  prefence  of  the  deputies  fi-om  the  Valteline. 

Tne  deputies  reproached  the  Spaniards  for  having  fummoned  them  to  Milan,  in  order 
to  be  prefent,  in  filence  and  with  tears,  at  the  fubverfion  of  their  liberty  ;  and,  wheti 
the  treaty  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  a  general  defpair  fpread 
through  all  ranks.  The  people  univerfally  lamented  that  they  bed  been  deluded  into 
a  revolt  under  a  promife  of  protection  j  that  they  had  expended  during  this  fatal  war 
above  25,000,000  of  florins  •,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  procure  an  alliance  between 
Spain  and  the  Grifons,  and  to  be  redored  to  their  original  maders,  exafperated  by  their 
revolt,  and  preparing  to  lenow  the  former  afts  of  injudice  and  tyranny  which  had 
driven  them  to  rebellion.  Nor  were  thefe  murmurs  ill.grounded ;  for,  except  the 
total  exclufion  of  thcProtedant  religion,  no  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  fate  of 
this  valley. 

Since  this  'reaty  the  laws  have  been  no  lefs  perverted  than  before,  the  exactions  of 
the  governors  have  continued  as  exorbitant,  and  the  courts  of  judice  as  iniquitous  and 
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corrupt.  The  change  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  has  proved  no  alleviation  ;  the 
creation  of  the  affeffor's  office  ferved  only  to  give  the  fanftion  of  law  to  the  moft  iniqui- 
tous proceedings,  or  to  vary  the  mode  ot  oppreflion.  This  innovation  has  been  more- 
over  attended  with  this  bad  eSe&  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants ;  before  the  rebellion 
the  nobles  were  principally  fubjedl  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Grifon  judges ;  but  fmce  the 
pacification,  the  people  have  been  more  expofed  to  exaflions. 

I  have  thus  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Valtelinc  to  the  pacification  of  1637. 
Since  that  period  no  niaterial  change  has  taken  place  in  the  fituation  of  affairs.  The 
fovereigns  of  Milan  have  always  cultivated  the  friendfliip  of  the  Grifons;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Valtdine  endured  a  regular  courfe  of  tyranny  under  the  government  of 
a  free  ftate  ;  confirming  a  h&.  notorious  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece,  that  no  people 
are  more  opprclfed  than  the  fubjcds  of  a  democracy  *. 


LETTER  LXXVl— Government  of  the  Vulteline, 

THE  Valteline  is  divided  geographically  into  three  principal  di(tri£ts,  and  politicall/ 
into  five  governments. 

The  three  diilrids  are,  i.  Terzero  di  Sopra,  or  the  Upper  Diftrift  ;  a.  Terzero  di 
Mezzo,  or  the  Middle  Diftrift  ;  3.  Terzero  di  Sotio,  or  the  Lower  Diftrift. 

The  five  governments  are,  1.  Of  the  Upper  Diftrift;  2.  Of  the  Middle  Diflridl,  called 
alfo  the  Government  of  Sondrio  ;  3.  Of  Teglio ;  4.  Of  Morbegno ;  5.  Of  Traona. 

Each  of  thefe  five  governments  is  fubjeft  to  a  magiftrate  appointed  by  the  Grifons, 
who  is  changed  every  two  years.  The  magiftrate  over  the  middle  diftrid  is  called  Go- 
vernor  of  the  Valteline,  and  poflefles,  in  fome  refpeft,  a  fuperior  degree  of  authority  to 
the  others,  who  are  ftyled  Podejias  ;  he  is  alfo  captain-general  of  the  Valteline. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  form  of  government,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  lay 
before  you  the  method  of  elefting  the  governor  and  podeftas,  to  whom  the  Gvilons  de- 
legate their  authority  over  the  Valteline. 

In  i6o3  fome  efforts  were  made  to  reftrain  the  exceffiwe  venality  and  injufti^etf  thefe 
magiftrates,  which  were  derived  from  the  public  fale  of  the  governments,  and  the  (hare 

•  During  the  late  contefls  bctwern  France  and  the  Houre  of  AudrSa  the  Valteline  became  an  objcd  of 
great  importance,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons  alone  pievented  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  one  of  the  contcndine  parties.  The  inhabitant*,  irritated  by  a  long  ferits  of  opprcflioni,  eagerly 
adopted  the  new  principles  difTufcd  by  the  French  agents,  and  were  anxious  to  deliver  themfcives  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Grifunt.  During  the  progrefs  of  hodilities,  Bonaparte,  well  aware  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  neutrality  of  the  Valteline,  declined  all  interference,  until  he  concluded  the  armiilice  witn  the  Em- 
peror, which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Furmio.  He  then  availed  himfclf  of  an  infurreAion  which 
broke  out  in  the  Vahvline.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by  th-  ellablithment  of  the  Cifalpine  republic,  took 
up  ar.ns,  drove  out  the  Grifon  govcrnvrs,  and,  declaring  themfelvcs  independent,  were  foon  afterwards  joined 
by  the  natives  of  Bormio  and  Chiavenna. 

The  Grifons,  who  had  recently  experienced  a  revolution  in  their  form  of  government,  and  hopelefs  of 
deiiving  affillance,  either  from  the  Swifs  Cantons  or  from  the  Houfe  of  Aullria.  requefted  the  mediation  of 
the  French  Republic,  which  being  alfo  accepted  by  the  revolted  provinces,  the  fubjrAof  difpnte  was  re- 
ferred to  Bonaparte,  and  two  deputies  on  each  fide  ordered  to  repair  to  Milan  The  deputies  from  the  re- 
volted province*  inllantly  made  their  appearance,  but  the  Grifons,  torn  by  intcdine  faAiens,  and  avcrfe  to 
the  mediation  of  the  French,  which  they  had  been  unwarily  induced  to  folicit.  not  only  declined  fending  their 
deputies,  but  returned  no  anfwer  to  the  repeated  liimmons  of  the  French  General.  In  cunfequence  of  this 
(llencc,  Bonaparte  decided  the  contell,  b'  declaring  the  revolted  provinces  independent,  and  confirmed  the 
wiioB  which  tney  folicited  with  the  Cifalpine  Republic  Thus,  after  a  period  of  near  three  centuries,  the 
Valteline,  Chiaveuna,  and  fiorir.io  were  again  incurpora'cd  with  the  Milancfe,  under  a  republican  form  of 
government. 
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of  the  fines  for  criminal  oflVnces  between  the  Grifons  and  the  governors  *.  To  prevent 
corruption  iu  the  diftribution  of  their  offices,  and  exadion  in  the  governors,  two  im- 
portant changes  were  made.  Inftead  of  appointing  one  perfon,  four  candidates,  nomi« 
Dated  by  the  coinniunityto  whom  the  turn  of eleciion  belonged,  drew  lots  for  the  charge.  • 
But  this  altcratioii  would  have  been  attended  with  few  beneficial  efteds,  had  it  not 
been  followed  by  anoilxr,  which  tripled  the  flipend  of  the  governors,  and  pi  ^eluded 
t!>eni  from  any  fhare  in  tlie  fines :  yet  thcfe  falutary  regulations,  which  prevented  the 
Grifons  from  felling  the  governments  at  fo  high  a  price,  were  a  few  years  after  abolilhed 
by  the  diet.  In  order,  however,  to  prcferve  fomo  appearance  of  inipariiality  in  the 
choice  of  niagifiratcs,  it  was  flipulated  ia  the  treaty  of  Milan,  that  three  candidates  fhould 
Ih;  nominated  by  the  cipmmunity  to  whom  the  eleclion  belongs,  and  that  one  of  thefe 
fljould  be  appointed  by  the  diet.  Yet  this  mode  is  a  mere  iormality  ;  three  are  always 
prcfentcd,  bu:  the  diet  never  fails  to  noiuinate  the  perfon  recommendid  by  the  com- 
munity.  Thcfe  magiflracics  are  allowed  to  be  openly  purchafcd  :  in  general,  part  of 
the  money  is  alligned  to  the  public  fund  of  the  community,  and  the  remainder  diltri- 
butcd  among  the  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  right  of  eledion  is  vi  "  .-d,  and  whofe 
votes  are  k'ldom  obtained  without  additional  bribes.  It  will  eafily  be  iinai^^ined  what  a 
dreadful  fcene  of  t  corruption  is  op  ned  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and  how  fre- 
quently perfons  are  appointed  to  the  governments,  who  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
oifcharge  of  their  truft. 

Thefe  magidratcs,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  fovercign  flate,  enjoy  the  fupi*eme  au- 
thority, and  are  entrufted  with  the  power  of  lile  and  death  ;  and,  though  apparently  . 
controlled  by  the  laws,  devife  means  to  evade  them.     But  their  authority  will  be  bell 
underftood  from  an  account  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  jullice. 

The  criminal  tribunal  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  vicar,  and  afleflbr. 

The  governor  arrelts,  imprilons,  and  examines  tlie  delinquent ;  though,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  no  examination  ought  to  be  made  but  in  the  prefence  of  the 
vicar  and  alVeflbr.  The  criminal  being  convided,  and  the  fentence  palfcd,  the  governor 
enjoys  the  power  of  remitiing  the  punifliment,  excepting  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  pre- 
meditated murder,  or  other  enormous  crimes.  I  le  has  a  fmall  annuid  llipend  paid  by 
theValtelifie,  but  derives  the  chief  part  of  his  income  from  the  fines  for  criminal  ofl'ences, 
of  which  he  receives  two  thirds.  In  all  trials  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  penj.  (Utules, 
which  are  drawn  up  with  great  prccifion  and  clearnels. 

The  vicar  is  always  a  Grifon,  and  is  chofen  by  rotation  from  the  feveral  communi- 
ties :  three  candidates  are  prefented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ValteUne,  who  appoint  one 
of  them  to  tlie  vacant  oflicc.     Tiiis  mode,  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  1639  10  ciieck  cor- 

•  It  i«  ncccffary  to  apprifc  the  reader  that,  when  I  ufc  the  word  governor  fimply,  I  apply  it  iiidifcrirni- 
nately  to  the  governor  of  the  Vaheliiie  and  the  four  podolhift. 

f  All  author*,  both  native  and  furtigntrs.  who  have  written  upon  the  Grifons, have  not  failed  to  rnnmcrate 
the  ill  iftiCla  rifuliiiijr  from  ihij  lak-  ol  jjovtriiiiient!!,  which  ii  authoriled  by  law;  hut  none  have  exurcfTtd 
their  (lifapprobation  in  llioiiger  terms  than  Foitiinatus  Jiivalta,  in  the  following  paflagc  from  a  mariufcript 
account  of  the  Grifons  : 

:^ui  ail  htwr^'t  fi  prafntim  ad  quitjlunfai  illat  p  *fe3ura:  ttfpiralntnt,  nor.  nftler  quam  amiitv  cl  Lr^'uionibut 
Viti  ccm/olei  irirr.l,      Omt.it  enim  vtnaliii  prujliabiinl,  non  ficm  ac  al'ne  mrr.ft. 

Nf(jur  virofrivnii  l,t>ilum  hominet  mtirimonia  lUa  txericlnmi .  fed  etmmumtale)  inlrgrt  eliam  cnupnnoKinlur,  rtf' 
q  t  frulifc(bant  prtj  luram  communilalit  cum  legat'wn-bui  aJ  ditiai  feu  oiiventut  publicnt,  quarum  in  if-frum  ivanu 
era/  e/eilio,  turn  'ffictu  ad  fuLitiloi  el  aliit  eninlumenlit  eommunileili  proveniciilibut,  onfttio  publico,  folenniur,  cnn/liluto 
prrlio.  in  muilot  aniri  vendere,  el  ne  quid  amiip ppfftt,  publicit  tiibufit  perfcripiis  confignare,  Indigni  prorfus  au- 
red  liberlale,  ulpote  qui  Ulam  l.wi  lurptur  el  ftelerate prnfanartnl  nc  pro/liluer,nt.  J:mlorei  ijii  emebunt,  iit  Ciiriut 
vendertnl,  ideojue  ubifpo  aliqua  Lcri  eifulgebal,  mtrcetfuat  venalei  cxponelani,  ct  plut  ojftttnlilui  addicelant. 
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ruptlon,  has  not  been  attended  with  the  defiled  efFeft.  The  community,  in  whofe  turn 
il  is  to  elefl:  the  three  candidates,  leaves  to  the  purchafer  of  the  office  the  power  of 
nominating  his  two  aflbciates;  the  diet,  in  delivering  in  the  three  names,  recommends 
the  perfon  who  had  been  previoufly  defignated  by  the  community,  and  this  recommen- 
dation is  always  accepted  by  the  Valtelino.  The  vicar  ought  to  attend  in  perfon  all 
trials  when  the  governor  examines  the  prifoners ;  but  this  cuftom  is  now  fallen  into 
difufe,  and  in  lieu  of  his  attendance,  he  receives  an  annual  fum  of  1 1  27  Grifon  florins, 
about  /83,  from  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  and  etich  of  the  four  podeftas :  a  fhame- 
ful  elufion,  as  the  vicar  was  defigncd  to  be  a  kind  of  counfel  in  favour  of  the  prifoner, 
and  to  prevent  injuftice  in  the  mode  of  exiimination.  When  the  prifoner  is  convifted, 
an  account  of  the  procefs  is  laid  before  the  vicar,  who  mud  confirm  the  fentence.  Tor- 
ture, for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  confoffion,  cannot  be  inflidlod  without  his  confent,  and 
in  hisprefence,  which  is  never  difpenfed.  Bcfides  a  fmall  liilary,  and  the  annual  fum  of 
1 127  florins,  he  has  a  dated  allowance,  as  well  for  every  confuhation,  as  for  each  time 
that  he  is  prefent  at  the  inflidion  of  torture. 

The  aflfcflbr  mud  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Valteline  ;  he  is  nominated  by  the  vicar  from 
three  candidates,  chofen  reciprocally  from  each  of  the  three  Terzeros.  His  vote  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  concur  with  the  vicar  in  ordering  torture :  he  mud  alfo  attend  when  it  is 
applied,  and  confirm  the  fentence  pafled  againft  the  convided  perfons.  He  has  no  re- 
gular falary,  but  his  profits  depend  upon  the  number  of  proceflos  in  which  he  is  con- 
fulted.  This  is  the  only  office  which  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  Vafteline  any  {hare 
in  the  criminal  jurifprudence. 

According  to  the  original  intention  of  the  flatutes,  the  affeflbr  ought  to  be  a  perfon 
well  verfed  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  advocate  for  the 
accufed  ;  but  as  he  is  obliged  to  the  vicar  for  his  nomination*,  he  is  commonly  his 
creature,  and  feldom  gives  his  vote  in  oppofition  to  him. 

Such  is  the  general  theory  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence  in  this  country,  by  which  It 
appears  that  the  power  of  the  governor  is  limited  as  well  by  the  (Iridl:  letter  of  the  law, 
as  by  the  interference  of  the  vicar  and  affeflbr,  vvliofe  concurrence  is  neceflary  for  pafllng 
a  final  fentence.  But  this  limitation  exifts  only  in  theory ;  for  the  laws  are  eafily  eluded, 
and  even  made  fubfervient  to  the  convidion  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  rhe  guilty.  The 
vicar  and  afl'effbr,  be  they  ever  fo  upright,  can  hardly  prevent  the  oppreflTion  of  the 
judges  ;  and  if  they  are  themfelves  rapacious,  they  receive  their  fhare  of  the  plunder, 
for  conniving  at  the  governor's  injufl:ice. 

Having  gained  infight  into  the  pradico  of  the  courts  of  juflice,  I  ffiall  lay  before  yotl 
the  general  mode  of  proceeding,  from  the  arrelt  of  the  criminal  to  his  final  fentence, 
interfperfing  the  account  w^th  occafional  remarks,  which  will  ferve  to  fliew  the  abufcs 
introduced  into  the  adminiffration  of  juf  -^e. 

The  governor  iflucs  the  order  of  arr;ff,  and  commits  the  criminal  to  prifon  ;  he  de- 
tains him  in  confinement  as  long  as  he  pleafcv,  delaying  or  haftening  the  inquiry  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  examination  is  iecret,  no  one  being  prefent  but  the  governor,  or  his 
fublHtute,  and  the  notary,  who  writes  down  the  procefs.  It  mull  be  evident  with  how 
much  cafe  perfons  verfed  in  the  arts  of  chicanery  can  brow- beat  the  ignorant,  and  per- 
plex the  prifoner,  who  is  allowed  no  counfel.  If  the  criminal  is  found  guilty,  whatever 
is  his  crime,  he  may  make  a  compofition  with  the  governor,  before  the  cafe  is  referred 
to  the  vicar  j  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  examination  is  fecret,  the  governor  can  draw 

•  Ufiially  ihc  affeflbr  either  pays  the  vicar  for  hi»  appointment,  or  clfe  delivers  him  all  big  regular  fees 
of  ofTicc. 
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up  the  procefs  In  the  mod  favourable  manner,  and  may  give  what  explanation  he 
pleafes. 

If  no  compofition  is  made,  the  cafe  is  laid  before  the  vicar  and  the  aflfeflror,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  their  vote  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  and  as  the  (latutes  are  very 
fevere,  the  penalties  are  either  heavy  iines  or  corporal  punifliment.  In  the  former  cir- 
cumllance,  the  governor  receives  two  thirds  of  the  fine  ;  and,  as  in  the  latter,  he  has  the 
power  of  remittmg  the  panifhrnent,  excepting  for  the  mod  atrocious  crimes,  he  gene- 
rally accepts  a  commutation  in  money,  if  the  prifoner  is  able  to  pay  it.  By  thefe  means 
moft  offences  may  >e  eafily  compounded  for ;  a  circumftance  which  empowers  the  rich 
tu  commit  crimes  with  impunity.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  little  confequence  to  the 
governor  whether  the  prifoner  is  rich  or  poor ;  in  the  firil  inflance,  he  may  receive  a 
compofition  from  the  prifoner  himfelf,  in  the  latter  fmn  the  parilh.  For,  in  cai'e  the 
punilhment  for  the  crime  is  corporal,  the  expences  attending  it  are  confiderable,  as  the 
executioner  cf  Coire  mufl  infli^  it ;  for  which  reafon  the  governor  generally  remits  the 
penalty,  and  receives  from  the  parifh  a  compofition  in  money  fumewhat  lefs  than  the  ex- 
P'V.cet of  infliding  corporal  punifhment. 

We  maw  add  to  this  lift  of  grievances  the  power  polfefTed  by  the  magiflrates  of  dele- 
gating their  authority  without  refiding  in  the  government.  If  the  delegate  is  a  Grifon, 
he  is  called  Afjijlentex  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  Valteline,  Tcncntc.  He  cither  purchafes 
the  fines  and  perquifites  upon  a  calculation  of  their  average  value,  or  is  refponfible  for 
them  to  the  governor.  In  fome  places  the  delegation  is  almolt  always  bought  by  the 
fame  perfon,  who  refides  upon  the  fpot,  and  becomes  a  perpetual  judge }  in  others,  a 
fociety  of  perfon?  join  to  purchafe  the  profits  of  the  magiilracy  ;  they  appoint  the  no- 
minal delegate,  and  fccretly  direct  the  pn  ^cfies.  Such  a  delegation  may  be  called  a 
fettled  tyranny,  and,  according  to  the  expreilion  of  an  elegant  author  •,  ♦*  (Jiablijhes  a 
•whole/ale  traffic  between  criminalt  and  courts  of  fuJlUe." 

From  this  general  view  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence,  we  may  readily  infer  the 
wretched  fituation  of  the  inhabitants ;  where  the  fupreme  magiflrate  purchafes  a  tem- 
porary oHEce  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  has  an  inadequate  falary ;  where  the  principal 
profits  of  his  chaige  arife  from  the  fines  for  criminal  oifences  ;  where  it  is  his  intereft 
to  arraign  and  to  conviA ;  and  where  he  is  himfelf  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  of  which 
tie  is  commonly  ignorant,  the  accufer  of  the  party,  and  the  judge. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  power  which  the  governor  enjoys  of  pardoning  all 
offences  except  the  moft  atrocious  crimes.  A  pardon  of  this  kind  is  called  liberatione  ; 
and  there  are  printed  papers  that  contain  iis  form,  in  which  blank  fpaces  are  left  for  the 
name  of  the  perfon,  the  crime  committed,  the  date,  and  the  fignature  of  the.judge.  I 
enclofe  a  copy  of  a  liberation  f  j  it  brings  to  my  i%.xol legion  tnofe  adts  of  indulgence, 

which 

•  Eden'i  Prindplw  of  PentI  Liw,  p.  6l. 
f  The  following  U  the  form  of  a  libci'Uion  : 

Ptxkfla  R<gfnle  d^IIa  GiuriTdizionc  di  Tirano, 

e  fuc  Perttnenzr,  &c.  Ciudice  de  Maltfici 

con  Mero,  e  Mi**'!  Impeto,  e  '  'o 

auiorlla  di  Spada,  &c. 

Per  tenor  dcllt  prcrmie,  ed  in  neni  ahro  niiglior  modo,  *c  ab'iano  libtrtato  ed  afTolto,  ficcomc  libcrianio 
ed  affolvuiino,  libero  cd  liTuIco  rflrre  vogliamo,  e  dichiariaino,  che  fia. 

/  -   t  'kt  name  of  the  ptrfon  ii  injtri*d. 

<)•  ogni.  e  qtiainfu  peni  pecuniatia,  arbitraria,  o  afBitliva  del  Corpo,  nclla  quale  fia  incoifo,  o  abbia  potuto 
iocorrere  per  avcre. 
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vMch  the  Catholics  obtain  from  Rome  for  the  abfolution  of  their  fins  j  with  this  diffe- 
rctwe,  that  the  afts  of  indulgence  refer  to  a  future  ftate,  the  liberation  to  this  life. 

The  price  of  thefe  pardons  varies  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  the  con- 
dition of  the  culprit,  and  more  particularly  the  time  in  which  it  is  granted ;  for  the  fum 
•  is  greater  when  a  governor  firft  enters  upon  his  office,  ihan  when  he  is  retiring. 
Sometimes,  during  the  lalt  two  or  three  hours  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
ofTice,  pardons  may  be  procured  at  the  loweft  rale ;  and  I  was  aflured  from  good 
authority,  that  a  liberation  for  homicide  has  not  unfrequently  been  obtained  for  about 
four-pence. 

Do  not  fuppofe  that  this  account  of  the  venality  which  reigns  throughout  the  Valte- 
line  is  exaggerated  ;  for  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  afcertain  the  truth",  and  it  has  been 
confimaed  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  both  in  the  Grilon  and  fubjeft  countries.  Nor  will 
you  be  led  to  nnagine  that  all  the  governors  nre  equally  rapacious  and  unjuft.  Like 
the  Roman  proconfuls,  fome  carry  their  rapine  to  the  height,  others  are  lels  exafting 
and  a  few  are  free  even  from  the  mod  diftant  imputation  of  injuftice. 

The  civil  courts  of  juflice  remain  to  be  confidered.  '  -^  ^~5i5" »' 

Although  the  governor  prefides  and  palfes  fentence,  yet,  by  a  fingular  privilege,  the 
caiife  is  not  always  left  to  his  ablblute  decifion  :  he  examines  the  v  itneffes,  and  draws 
out  the  procefles,  but,  at  the  rcquelt  of  cither  party,  the  caufe  may  be  referred  to  an 
arbitrator,  who  is  called  Sai'io.  He  is  either  nominated  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  is  chofen  by  lot  in  the  following  manner :  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant choofe  each  fix  perfons ;  from  the  fix  appointed  by  the  defendant  the  plaintiff 
felefts  one ;  the  defendant  nominates  one  of  the  fix  chofen  by  the  plaintiff,  and  thefe 
tt;o  perfons  draw  lots  wno  (liall  be  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  then  examines  the  afts 
of  the  proceH^  gives  his  opinion,  which  is  called  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  country,  //  Co«- 
Jig/io  del  Savio ;  and  fhould  the  governor  refufe  to  pufs  fentence,  the  opinion  of  the 
Savio  is  ipfofaBo  a  decifion. 

From  this  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to  two  arbitrators,  called  Proh'i^  who  are  appointed 
by  the  parties  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  :  fliould  they  difagrec,  then  the  two  par- 
ties amicably  nominate  a  counfellor,  \\\\o  accedes  to  one  of  tlie  I'robi ;  tliis  fentence  is 
final,  if  it  concurs  with  that  of  the  Savio,  but  otherwife,  a  farther  appeal  lies  either  to 
the  fyndicate  or  diet,  and  ultimately  to  the  feveral  communities  of  the  three  leagues. 
When  the  governor  decides  in  the  firft  indance  he  receives  3  per  cent,  of  the  contefted 
property,  but  only  i  per  cent,  when  rccourfe  is  had  to  arbitration,  the  other  2  per  cent, 
being  paid  to  the  Savio. 

By  this  fingular  privilege  of  referring  to  arbitration  in  all  caufes  of  property,  the  civil 
courts  of  juftice  are  not  open  to  fuch  corruption  as  the  criminal  tribunals ;  yet  venality 
has  taken  fo  deep  a  root  in  the  affairs  of  this  unhappy  country,  that  bribery  finds  its 
way  even  into  thefe  tribunals.  When  the  civil  caufes  are  brought  into  the  governor's 
court, 'and  decided  by  him  without  thv.  intervention  of  the  Savio  and  Probi,  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  fyndicate,  a  body  whofe  office  I  (hall  now  explain. 


lien  ihc  crime  it  in.'ntijn-'J, 

Item.  Da  ogni  altra  cufa  anncfTa,  commtfla  ;  inciJcnte  j  rTukante  ;  cmergcnte,  c  dipfndcnte  dalle  pre» 
iiufTc,  &o.  I'cio  c.ifl'aii'Jo,  cvc.  aniuiUando,  &c.  cominananndo,  &c.  imponendoi  &c.  rciticucndo,  &c. 
fiippleiidu,  Sec.  r.ffendo  Noi  alia  Tuiidctta  T  ).■  .a.'ione  divenuti  attefa  I'Aiitorita,  coB  cui,  6cc.  fd  attefa 
viia  tcnut:  compuii/.ioiic  con  Nui,  in  nume  aucv   .1  dell'  £.  C.  D.  ialta,  c  pagata^i. 
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At  the  enJ  of  every  two  years  when  the  maj^iilracics  expire,  fynJicatcs  are  Df/pointeJ 
bv  ilie  Ropubiic  of  the  Grilon:;,  Kt  the  purpofo  of  inquiring  into  the  adiniaiilration  of 
the  feveral  governors,  and  of  hearing  appeals  from  their  decifions.  This  court  is  coin- 
pofedof  nine  membi  If,  including  the  prefident,  chofen  reciprocally  by  the  communi- 
ties, three  from  each  league.  'I'hey  tuake  a  circuit  into  each  of  the  fubjed  provinces  j  . 
fend  out  proclamations,  that  they  are  ready  to  receive  all  accufations  at-ainft  the  gover- 
nors, examine  witnefTes,  decide  appeals,  and  muigate  fines,  without  tin-  concurrence  of 
the  vicar  and  allcnbr.  They  do  not,  how.vcr,  finally  determine  in  civil  cajles,  which 
may  be  referred  from  their  dcciiion  U)  the  diet.  'Ihe  fymticate  which  was  iutenJed  ta 
opp'^fe  corruption  and  injuftice,  is  neverthcK  (s  the  i;rc;.t  fupport  of  both  ;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwife,  for  the  fyndics  purchafe  lltcir  office  iri;:;i  tlie  ieveral  communities,  and  as 
their  falary  is  very  fmall,  can  only  rcimburfe  thciulelves  by  receiving  bribes  from  the 
judges  or  from  the  appellants.  Their  oflice  is  bought  for  a  greater  or  fmaller  fum,  as 
more  or  lefs  appeals  ot  confoquence  are  to  befubmiiied  to  their  arbitration.  And  what 
occafions  flill  greater  abufes,  when  a  caufe  of  great  importance  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
fynd'rate  the  governors  freqiK-ntly  purchafe  from  the  communities,  in  whofe  right  the 
elii.  ioTi  is  for  that  time  vefted,  the  power  of  nominating  the  fyndics,  and  of  courfe  ap- 
point their  own  creature.  Hence  this  court  is  become  fo  corr'jpt  es  to  give  rife  to  a 
proverb,  "  As  venal  as  ii-'  fyndicute.'" 

I'  ving  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  general  fketth  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifpru- 
denre  in  this  country,  I  fliall  now  mention  the  domeilic  adminillnuion  of  aCairs. 

All  public  concerns  which  do  not  fall  under  ilio  jurifdidion  of  the  Grilons,  aredif. 
culled  and  detennined  by  a  council  coirpof-d  of  five  rcprcfentati''es,  one  from  each  dif- 
tr'ift.  Ich  meets  as  occafion  requires  e.t  Sondrio.  Previous  to  its  fitting,  the  public 
notary  writes  to  t'ae  feveral  pariih' s  of  the  (x^^e  governments,  informing  them  of  the 
bufinefscobe  tianf.icled :  each  parifh  has  its  meeting,  in  which  every  houfeholder  pof- 
fefl'es  a  vote ;  and  each  diftricl  has  its  afiembly  conipofed  of  deputies  from  the  feveral 
pariHics,  who  chufe  the  reprefentatives.  In  all  affairs  of  importance,  the  reprefentatives 
arc  bou'id  to  vote  ia  conformity  to  iuflniclions  received  from  their  conlUtuent.s,  and 
a!l  cafes  of  importance  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  council  is  empowered 
to  demand  a  redrefs  of  grievances  horn  the  Grifons,  and  to  rcinonfirate  agaiiift  infrac- 
tions of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  capitulation  of  iVIilan.  The 
governor  of  the  Valteline  is  prefent,  but  has  no  vote. 

The  tribute  which  the  Valteline  pays  to  the  Grifons  is  fo  fm.ill,  the  falarics  of  the 
govcjnors  fo  inconfiderable,  and  ail  duties  fo  trilling,  ih?d  moft  writers,  who  have  had 
occafion  to  menii'n  this  valley,  have  defcribed  it  as  the  mot  happy  and  the  leafl  op- 
prefied  of  all  fuhjid  provinces;  without  reflecting  that  notwithftandjiig  ihefe  advantages 
the  country  is  annually  drained  of  a  fum  very  difproportionate  to  the  ability  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcerti.in  the  exaft  amount  of  this  fum,  as  it  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
fecret  as  \v..ll  as  public  proiits  cf  the  courts  of  julfico.  But  wh'  n  we  confider  that  the 
greater  part  is  procured  by  extdrtion;  that  Icarcely  any  diitinetion  is  made  between  in- 
nocence and  guilt ;  that  gre.it  oiiuesarc  committed  wiiii  impunity,  and  petty  olfenres 
feverely  punilhed  ;  we  may  add,  tiiat  the  mode  of  cxai^tion  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
country  ih.in  the  lo(s  of  tiie  fpecic  itfelf ;  inafmueh  as  a  corrupt  admiuiltration  of  jullice 
is  the  worfl  of  all  oppreffions. 

The  clergy  of  the  Valteline  are  not  refponfible  to  the  ordinary  courts,  their  immuni- 
ties being  fo  exorbitant  as  to  render  tiinn  aimoll  independent  of  the  civil  authority  ; 
liiey  are  only  ameaublc  to  the  court  of  the  biliiop  of  Comu.     If  apriell  is  guilty  of  any 
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tiiilJemeanor,  his  ptrfon  cannot  be  fecured  without  the  concurrence  of  the  bifTiop,  and 
governor  of  the  diitrid  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  an  ecclefiallic  to  judice  ;  as  impunity  is  eafily  purchafed,  either  by  fe- 
cuiing  the  favour  of  the  bifhop's  vicar  or  of  the  majviftrate.  Nor  arc  thefe  pernicious 
privileges  confined  merely  to  the  clergy,  but  extend  to  all  perfons  wearing  an  ecclefiadi- 
cal  drcfs^  with  the  permiflion  of  the  bifliop  of  Cotno.  '.'ri.' :.',"" 

1  he  Grifons  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  abolifh  thefe  immunities,  but  iTways 
without  effett.  The  nobles  of  the  Valtcline  are  interefted  to  fupport  the  privileges  of 
the  clt  rgy,  becaule  they  can  eafily  obtain  the  permiflion  of  wearing  the  ecclefiaftical 
drefs,  and  can  fecure  their  property,  by  leaving  their  eftates  to  the  clergy  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  heirs  named  in  the  fucceflion.  Such  eftates,  called  beneficia genti/itia,  are 
very  common  in  the  Valteline,  and  cannot  be  feized  for  debt,  orconfifcated. 

Ail  civil  caufes  of  the  clergy,  below  the  value  of  two  hundred  livres*,  are  decided 
by  the  vicar  of  the  Bifhop  of  Como:  above  that  fum  they  are  brought  before  the 
bifliop.     An  appeal  from  his  decifion  lies  to  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Lucern,  from  hiin  to 

the  ecdefiallical  tribunal  at  Aquilea,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 

....    -Kii   Tin  ■     ..• 


LETTER  LXXVII.- 


•Teglio.'—Sondrio, — /fnecdotes  of  the  Painter  Ligario.—Morbegnot 
— Delebio. 


INSTEAD  of  proceeding  by  the  neareft  road  from  Tirano  to  Sondrio,  I  made  a  cir- 
cuit by  Teglio.  I  traverfed  the  plain  of  Tirano,  rich  in  all  the  produtlions  of  nature, 
and  continued  for  fome  way  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  ridge  of  mountains,  which  are 
highly  cultivated  to  their  very  fummits.  Lower  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  aud  further  to- 
wards the  north  ealt,  the  tops  of  the  rugged  Alps  nuke  their  appearance  gliftening  with 
fnow.  ]  pafltd  through  a  continued  vineyard,  and  the  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  corn,  millet, 
flax,  and  hemp,  are  fown  among  the  vines,  which  overhang  in  beautiful  feftoons.  Every 
village  is  adorned  with  a  thick  grove  of  chefnut  trees,  whofe  rich  and  dark  foliage  pro- 
duces a  pleafing  eifcdl. 

Teglio  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  about  nine  miles  from  Tirano,  and 
twelve  from  Sondrio,  is  a  long  ftraggling  place,  and  contains  about  three  hundred 
houU's,  Clofe  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortrefs  Handing  upon  an  inlulated  rock, 
and  formerly  efleemcd  of  great  (Irength.  This  elevated  fpot  commands  a  very  rich  and 
rxtinifive  profpeft  from  Tirano  to  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  beyond  Sondrio,  as  far 
a.s  M<irbegno.  Ihe  government  of  Teglio  is  faid  to  comprile  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
Valteline;  it  is  the  moft  populous  diftrid,  and  contains  about  eight  thoufand  fouls; 
it  produces  in  a  i!;nud  Icnfon  much  more  corn  than  is  fnlFicient  for  the  confumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  rivals  Sondrio  and  Tirano  in  the  goodnefs  of  its  wine. 

Fintiinp  little  at  Teglio  but  the  face  of  the  country  to  excite  my  curiofity,  I  proceeded 
in  mv  journev  to  Sondrio,  through  a  trad  equally  cultivated  with  that  which  I  had  al- 
ready patleii.  I  deleended  by  a  gi  ntle  flope  until  1  came  to  the  Adda,  which  I  followed, 
as  It  roars  through  the  plain,  iometimcs  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  fometimes  ex- 
p.mding  in  a  v  idt  r  bed,  and  threaicning  the  country  with  continual  inundations. 

S(  ndrio  is  the  capital  of  the  valley;  the  refidcnce  of  the  govern>)r  and  of  the  vicar; 
but  like  all  the  tovuis  I  have  hitherto  I'een  in  the  Valteline,  feems  dtferted,  and  difplays 
Ittle  appearance  of  trade  or  aniiiiHiion.     The  town,  partly  built  in  a  plain,  and  partly 
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upon  ai«ck,  Js  placed  in  a  very  romantic  fituation,  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  valley^ 
and  occupies  both  fides  of  the  Malenco,  a  furious  torrent  which  frequently  overflows  ii» 
banks.  Many  of  thehoufes  are  very  tjntient;  for  1  obferved  the  arms  of  the  Vifconti, 
formerly  the  fovereigns  of  this  country  painted  upon  the  walls ;  thefe  arms  reprefenting- 
an  enormous  ferpent  crufliing  a  man  in  his  jaws,  are  too  remarkable  to  efcape  ob- 
fervation. 

The  Valteline,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Italy,  has  imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  contain;;  feveral  collcftions  of  pifturcs  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  This 
country,  however,  has  produced  few  artifts  of  any  eminence.  Pictro  Ligario  is  almoft 
the  only  painter  who  defcrvcs  to  be  mentioned,  and  his  name  is  fcarcely  known  beyond' 
the  limits  of  the  Valteline. 

Ligario  was  born  at  Sondrio  in  1686,  of  the  ancrent  family  of  Ligario,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  neighbouring  village,  ^^aving  difcovered  a  lively  genius,  and  a  ta(lc 
for  the  elegant  arts,  he  was  fent  when  young  to  Rome,  under  the  care  of  Lazaro  Baldi, 
from  whom  he  i  irnt  that  exaftnefs  of  dciign  which  charaderifes  the  Roman  fchool. 
From  thence  he  impaired  to  Venice,  and  paffed.  fome  time  in  ftudying  that  exquififc 
colouring  for  which  the  Venetian  niafters  are  diflingurfhcd.  He  made  himfelf  firfl 
known  at  Milan,  where  he  met  with  fome  encouragement ;  and  in  1 727  returned  to 
the  Valteline ;  he  found,  however,  but  little  cmpbyment,  until  hc>was  honoured  witli- 
the  patronage  of  Count  Defalis,  Envoy  froHi  Great  Britain  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Grilons.  As  he  rofe  in  reputation  his  bufmefs  increafed  ;  but  being  always  poor  he  was 
frequently  compelled  to  finifh  his  pu-oduclions  withfuch  hafte,  as  rendered  itimpolTible 
to  give  all  of  them  that  perfeClion,  which  he  was  capable  of  bellowing.  Hence  arifes' 
that  inequality  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  his  paintings. 

There  is  fcarccly  a  church  in  the  Valteline  which  does  not  polfels  oireof  his  pidurcs  :■ 
the  moft  capital  of  his  pieces  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Gregory,  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Sondrio,  and  St.  Benedict,  in  the  chapel  of  a  nunnery  near  the  town.  Thofe  were 
his  latcft  performances ;  and  as  they  were,  contrary  to  his  ulual  cullom^  finiflicd  with 
groat  labour  and  exaftnefs,  may  be  confidered  as  the  ted,  from  which  we  ought  to  efti- 
mate  his  abilities  as  a  painter.  The  figures  are  well  grouped,  the  principal  charader9> 
diftinflly  marked,  and  the  oxprcflion  of  the  heads  is  admirable ;  the  flyle  of  colouring 
b  lively  without  being  gaudy,  and  chade  without  being  dull.  A  few  days  after  he  had 
painted  St.  Benedit'^,  he  wasfcized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  expired  in  1753,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age. 

Ligario  is  defcribed  by  the  connoifleurs  as  a  painter  who  united  correctnefs  of  defgn 
to  beauty  of  colouring.  He  is  remarkable  for  grouping  his  figures  to  the  bert  advan- 
tage, and  his  heads  arc  drawn  with  a  noble  fimplicity  ;  he  is,  however,  reprefented  as 
too  mvirh  inclined  to  an  imitation  of  the  antique  ;  his  figures  often  refemblo  (latues,  and 
the  folds  of  his  drapery  fall  with  too  much  precifion,  like  the  wet  drapery  in  tlie  fculp- 
ture  of  the  antients.  The  charader  of  bis  faces  is  chiefly  Grecian  ;  but,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  they  are  too  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  look  like  the  portraits  of  perlons  of 
the  fame  family  }  a  circumflance  not  iinufual  to  thofe,  who  too  fervilely  copy  the  antique. 
Befide  painting,  Ligario  was  (killed  in  mufic,  mechanics,  and  agriculture,  and  has 
left  behind  him  fpecimens  of  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  each  of  thofe  arts.  He 
made,  for  his  own  amufement,  an  organ  of  large  dimenlions,  and  conflructcd 
a  clock  with  a  cylindrical  pendulum,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  movements. 
He  was  fond  of  rearing  plants  and  fimples,  and  was  fo  much  attached  to  the  lluvly  of 
agriculture,  that  he  wrote  inllruftions  to  his  family  upon  the  cheapell  and  bed  method  oi 
cultivation.  Ht  endeavoured  toinfufe  into  his  fon  and  daughter,  Cjcfar  and  Victoria,  ;i 
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fondnefs  for  the  polite  arts.  They  both  followed  their  father's  profeflion,  but  although- 
not  without  fome  degree  of  merit,  failed  of  equalling  his  reputation.  Viftoria  was 
chiefly  difl:ingui(hed  for  her  ikilt  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic. 

I  rode  this  morning  to  fee  the  painting  of  St.  Benedid,  at  a  nunnery  about  a  mile 
and  an  half  from  Sondrio  ^  having  examined  the  painting,  the  abbefs  lent  a  meffage, 
defiring  the  favour  of  my  company,  which  I  accepted  with  pleafure.  Upon  entering 
the  parlour,  1  m^de  my  obcifance  to  the  abbefs  who,  in  company  with  two  nunsj  was" 
feated  on  the  r  ;.■  r  fide  of  the  grate.  After  the  ufual  compliments,  and  enquiries  if  I' 
was  pleafed  wiiu  he  pidture,  wi.'  2  and  cakes  were  brought  in;  the  wine  was  the  pro- 
ducr  of  their  own  vineyards,  and  was  excellent  j  the  cakes  were  fhaped  like  IkuUs  and' 
boner..  •  .o  nt  < 

The  abbefs  and  her  friends  behaved  with  greafeafe  and  politenefs ;  they  aflied'many 
queflions  relating  to  England,  natuial  to  perfons  fequedered  fromfociety;  and  one  of 
them  apologized  for  their  curiofity,  by  remarking  that  women  were  not  lefs  inquifitive 
or  lels  fond  of  talking,  becauP^  they  "''re  fhut  up  in  a  nunnery.  The  perfon  who  made 
this  remark  was  pale,  but  not  uni»ea.  ny ;  her  figure  was  remarkably  fine,  and  (he  had' 
been  very  handfomc :  a  difappointment  in  love,  as  I  am  informed,  firft  induced  her  tc 
take  the  veil,  and  to  bury  To  much  beauty  and  elegance  in  a  convent.  Struck  with  her 
mn^nerand  addrefs,  Ic  aid  ..  .t  help  wifhing  that  fhe  may  never  live  to  regret  fuch  a. 
ftep,  and  may  feel  all  that  eafe  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  are  expelled,  but  not 
always  found,  by  thofe  who  take    le  veil. 

I  am  juft  returned  to  Sondrio,  from  a  fmall  excurfion  to  Morbegno,  and  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  Valteline  as  far  as  Delebio.     Near  Sondrio  the  valley  is  about  two  miles' 
in  breadth,  and  remarkably  fertile  in  vines  and  all  kinds  of  grain.     The  right  chain  of 
mountains  is  clothed  almoik  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  with  a  continued  vineyard, 
which  is  efteemed  to  yield  the  beft  wine  in  the  Valteline.     I  rode  along  the  plain  which 
ftretches,  without  interruption,,  from  Sondrio  to  the  lake  of  Como.     The  middle  part' 
of  this  plain  is  occupied,,  and  frequently  overflowed  by  the  unruly  Adda,  and  being' 
marfliy  yields  nothing  but  couil'e  ^iiflurage  ;  the  fides  rife  gradually  into  gentle  acclivi- 
ties, and  dil'play  a  rich  variety  of  natural  produdions.. 

Morbegno  lies  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Adda  at  the  foot  of  the  fouthemmoft  chain ;  it 
is  the  handfomcft  town  in  the  Valteline,  and  appears  to  have  more  fhops,  and  to  «Jarry 
on  more  trade  than  all  the  others  ''"itcd.     M.  Planta,  the  prefent  podeftaof  Morbegno, 
no  fooner  heard  of  my  arrival,  th..;;  lie  palitely  waited  upon  me  at  the  irni,  and  invited' 
me  to  his  houfe.    Finding  that  I  a.s  k-firousof  proceeding  to  Delebio,  he  infifted  upon 
accompanying  me ;  and  having  oJereci  his  carriage,  propofed  an  immediate  departure, 
that  we  might  return  to  his  houfe  by  fupper.     M.  Planta  is  the  fame  gentleman  to 
whom  I  was  obliged  for  fo  hofpitable  a  reception  at  his  houfe  at  Cernetz;  and  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  he  is  amon^  the  few  who  aft  with  honour  and  integrity  in  this  land' 
of  extortion.     When  vicar  of  the  Valteline,  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  that  important 
office  with  great  credit,  and  has  ^niered  upon  his  government  with  the  fame  fpirit  of. 
integrity.     There  is  a  pleafure  in  receiving  afts  of  politenefs  in  a  foreign  country  ;  but' 
it  is  a  double  fatisfaftion  to  be  obi-^^^r  J  to  perfons  whofe  charaftcrs  are  deferving  of  the 
highed  efleem. 

The  road  from  Morbegno  to  Delebio  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  monntains, 
which  feparate  the  Valtehne  from  ».he  Venetian  territories.     This  chain  having  a  nor. 
them  ivfpeft  yields  few  vines,  but  i    richly  clad  with  hanging  groves  of  chefnut-trees 
checqucrcd  with  meadows  and  fields  of  corn.     The  Valteline  expanded  gradually  as 
we  advanced  towards  the  lake  of  Como  j  in  this  part  the  whole  plain  is  chiefly  a  morafs, . 
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'  expofc'cl  fo  the  inundationa  of  the  Adda,  which  flows  in  a  wide  channel.  THp  filk, 
which  bci.  ins  to  he  of  crtat  importance  in  the  trade  of  this  valley,  is  chiefly  exported 
fnnn  l)i.'lfbio,  tlirou^n  Chiavenna,  into  Germany.  Upon  my  return  to  Mirbegno, 
I  fuppcJ  with  M.  Pianta,  an'l  af""-  the  r  paft  was  entertained  with  an  excellent  concert. 

Af'' •  reiurninj^io  Sondrio,  i  >  ,'i  d  the  Adda  oppofite  Morbegno,  over  a  handfome 
ftone  ui-iJj^e,  and  proceeded  alnnp;  a  road  carried  at  the  foot,  and  on  '  v  fides,  of  the 
noi  them  chain  of  mo  atjiins.  t  was  almoft  a  continued  vineyard  wit^i  uii'let,  Turkifti 
corn,  fldx,  and  hemp,  giowing  between  the  ranges  of  vines. 

The  romantic  beauties  of  the  V  dteline  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  amient  t'ortrelfes  and  caftlcs ;  ihey  were  all  difmantled  .'oon  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Milan  •,  from  a  recent  experience,  that  ;he  inability  of  the  Grifons  to  provide 
them  with  fufficicnt  garrifons,  expofed  them  to  tiie  enemy,  and  rendered  them  for  the 
molt  part  a  fource  of  annoyance  rather  than  protection.  It  nr'  'ht  be  imagined,  that 
fome  of  thefe  fortrefl'es  ought  to  have  been  retained  tor  the  purpoicof  aweing  the  inha- 
bitants :  fuch  an  implicit  confidence,  however,  is  repofcd  by  the  Grilbus  in  the  guaranty 
of  the  country  by  the  Houfc  of  Aullria,  that  they  do  not  inai^itaia  a  Angle  iuldier 
throoghout  the  whole  Valtelinc.   .      .  ,'.-..17-.  ,.  :  :.,..'    •.-••:':  « 
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LETTER  LlX'VlU.-'Commf'Cf.—ProJuclions Poptilatiotu-^of  the  Valuline. 


THE  chief  commerce  of  the  Valteline  is  carried  on  with  Milan  and  the  Grifons.  The 
principal  exports  are  wine  and  filk,  which  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour ;  they 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  exid  without  any  laanufadures,  and  help  to  lupply  tiie  money 
which  is  exadeti  by  the  governors. 

The  wine  is  feiit  into  the  Grifons,  Germany,  the  Venetian  dates,  Bormio,  and  occa- 
fionally  to  Milan.  Upon  a  rough  calculation  73,000  fbma,  or  horfe-loads,  are  annually 
exported:  this  year  the  foirx  fold  for  a  pound  fterling,  which  may  be  confidercd  iis 
average  value.  The  filk  is  foit  to  England,  Zuric,  and  Bafle.  The  diftrid  of  Dele- 
bio  and  Talomara  prodii.  -s  (he  fined  filk,  the  neighbourhood  of  Sondrio  the  next  in 
quality,  and  the  didrirs  ,i  !'■  nno  fupplies  an  inferior  fort.  1  hree  thoufand  pounds 
of  the  lined  fort,  which  js  e'T  jemed  as  good  as  the  filk  procured  from  i'iedniont,  is 
fent  annually  to  England  by  way  of  Odend.  The  greater  part  is  wand  in  the  Vahe- 
liue,  for  which  purpofe  there  are  filk  mills  in  the  principal  didrifts. 

Befides  t'lefe  commodities,  the  Valteline  exports  planks,  cheefe,  butter,  and  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  receive  from  Milan,  corn,  rice,  fait,  and  filken  duffs ;  froai  Germany 
and  Switzerland  cloth  ar.d  linen  ;  from  Genoa,  fpices,  colTee,  and  fugar. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  Valtehne,  and  almoft  Ha  the  menial  trades  are  ex- 
crcifed  by  foreigners.  .:» 

The  population  of  the  Valteline  may  be  eftimated  from  the  following  rough  (ketch :  ^ 

Upper  Didrid  contains 
■     Government  of  Teglio 
Middle  Didrift 
Lower  Didrict 
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The  cottages  of  the  pcafants,  which  ?re  built  of  ftone,  are  large,  but  gloo  y,  gene- 
rally without  glafs  windows :  I  cntereH  feveral,  and  was  i  i-ery  where  difguff  '  with  an 
uniform  appearance  of  dirt  and  poverty.  Tho  pr;  .ars  arc  moltly  cover  "1  with  rags, 
and  the  children  have  ufually  an  unheahhy  look,  v  hich  arifcs  from  their  w  :  ched  man- 
ner of  Uvinj{.  The  \J\  year's  drought  occalioned  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  provifi  ins,  thai 
the  poor  inhabitants  were  reducec!  to  the  moit  extreme  neceflitv.  The  price  of  bread 
was  unavoidably  raifed  fo  high,  that  in  mmy  parts  the  peafantt,  oulii  no-  purchafe  it; 
ziid  their  only  food  was  for  fome  time  a  kind  of  parte,  made  by  pounding  the  hulls 
and  ftonts  of  the  grapes  which  had  been  i)rerred  for  wine,  and  mixing  it  with  a  littK; 
meal.  Famine,  added  to  liieir  oppreffed  litu^ifion,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  tl  lowelt 
condition  of  human  miferv,  and  numbers  perifhrd  from  abfolute  want.     But  it  is  a 


pleafure  to  rcfled,  that  thc^  3 re  in  f 
prefent  year. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Europe  is  no 
country  m  which  I.     neoplea     i'^ 
mifery  to  which  they  are  reduc  d. 
vernment.    The  governors  genet  ail) 
by  the  laws ;  the  pcafants  are  impri 
tranfgreffions  are  puniflu-d  by  tuies. 


meafure  relieved  by  the  plentiful  harveftof  the 


an 


ul  than  the  Valteline,  and  yet  there  is  ry 

•icned.     Many  reafons  may  be  afTigned  for  ti.e 

"'-ft  and  principal  caufe   's  the  form  of  go- 

'hc  exorbitant  authority  f  ntrufted  to  then\ 

pon  the  flighteil:  information,  and  as  all 

accufed  perfon  is  feldoin  acquitted  ;  fo  that  a 

confiderable  number  are  annually  ruined  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

Befide  the  individuals  who  are  fuppofed  to  fufl'er  for  their  own  guilt,  the  parlfhes  are 
fubjeft  to  continual  afleffinents,  towards  defraying  the  expences  for  the  trial  and  impri- 
fonment  of  the  poor  parilhioners :  if  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  fum  required,  it  is  de- 
manded from  the  parirti  to  which  the  criminal  belongs.  In  this  caf(?  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  afleffments,  inflead  of  being  laid  upon  the  landholders,  are  impofed 
upon  each  hearth,  by  which  means  the  chief  burden  falls  upon  the  poor. 

Another  caufe  of  wrctchednefs  proceeds  from  the  prefent  flate  of  property.  Few  of 
the  peafants  are  landholders ;  as  from  the  continual  oppreffion  under  which  the  people 
have  groaned  for  above  two  centuries,  the  freeholds  have  gradually  fallen  ir.to  the 
hands  of  the  nobles  and  Grifons,  the  latter  of  whom  are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  half  the 
eflatcs  in  the  Valteline.  The  tenants  who  take  farms  do  not  pay  their  rent  in  money, 
but  in  kind  ;  a  ftrong  proof  of  general  poverty.  The  peafant  defrays  the  cofts  of  culti- 
vation, and  delivers  near  half  the  produce  to  the  landholder ;  the  remaining  portion 
would  ill  compcnfate  his  labour  and  expence,  if  he  was  not  in  fome  meafure  befriended, 
by  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  j.;round  feldom  lies  fallow,  and  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
v.iUey  produce  two  crops;  the  fird  is  wheat,  rye,  or  fpelt,  half  of  which  is  delivered 
to  the  proprietor ;  the  fecond  is  generally  millet,  buck- wheat,  maze,  or  Turkey-corn, 
which  is  the  principal  nouriilnnent  of  the  common  people ;  the  chief  part  of  this  crop 
belongs  to  the  pealant,  and  enables  him  in  a  plentiful  year  to  fuppoi*  his  family  with 
fome  degree  of  comfort.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  diftrifts  which  yield  wine  are  the  moft 
wi'etched  ;  for  the  trouble  and  charge  of  rearing  vines,  of  gathering  and  preffing  the 
grapes,  is  very  confiderable;  and  they  are  fo  apt  to  confume  the  (hare  of  Uquor allotted: 
to  them,  in  intoxication,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  grain  intermixed  with  the  vines,  they 
and  their  families  would  be  leftalmoft  deftitute  of  fubfiftence. 

Befidcs  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture,  fome  of  the  pcafants  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
filk  ;  they  receive  the  eggs  from  the  landholder,  rear  the  fdk- worms,  and  are  entitled, 
to  half  the  filk.  This  employment  is  not  unprofitable ;  for  although  the  rearing  of  the 
filk- worms  is  attended  with  much  trouble,  and  requires  great  caution ;  yet  as  the  occu- 
pation is  generally  entruHed  to  the  women,  it  does  not  take  the  men  from  their  labour. 

a  With 
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WkbaU  the  advantaget,  however,  derived  from  tl^  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  variety  of 
ite  prodkiiSkiMM,  tlw  peafHita  €anaot,  without  thJ^moft  diffici/lty,  and  conftant^exef- 
tioiit  iMiiitain  their  nnulies)  and  are  always  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  whehe^lit* 
diieiaafiaii  is  tufiivottTabie  toi^culture. 

To  tlhefe«attfet  of  penury  among  the  lower  claiTes,  niay*be  added  the  natural  indi^' 
lOMtof  the  people,  uidtlMir'tendencjr  to  fuperftitioo,  which  takes  them  from  thdrlicJ 
hour.  Upon  the  friiole,  I  have«iot,  m  the  courfe  of  my  travels,  feen  any  pea5ati^^ 
except  Ift  Poboid,  fo  comferdefo  as  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  this  valley.  They  enjov 
indeed  oik  great  advantage  over  the  Poles,  in  not  being  the  abfolute  property  of  the 
Jandholder,  and  Lransfenble,  like  cattle.  They  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  live  where 
they  chttiie,  to  quit  thehr  country,  and  feek  a  better  condition  in  ether  rq|;ion8 ;  a  r^ef 
10  w(dch  diftreia  often  compels  them  to  have  recour£e. 


'<! 


1  qakttd  Sondrio  yefterday  aftemdon,  and  went  up  to  the  vatlev  of  Malenco ;  yieid« 
Ing  vinM,  chefnutotrees,  rye,  oats,  and  pafturace.  As  I  afcenaed,  the  fides  of  the 
Aioantains  were  clothed  wnh  birch  and  firs ;  and  their  fummits  pnxhiced  nothing  but 
a  fcanty  herbage.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vallev  appear  healthier,  better  clothed,  and 
noce  induftrioMS,  than  the  other  peafants  of  the  Valteline.  in  confeguence  of  their 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  they  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  rapacioufiiefs  of  the 
Grilbn  governors,  and  for  the  mod  part  poiTefs  a  fmall  portion  of  land.  The  valley 
it  narrow,  and  watered  by  a  torrent,  which  forms  a  contmued  catara£k}  the  road  is  a 
fiunt  path,  by  the  fide  of  a  precipice,  and  -carried  over  huge  fragments  of  rocks.  I 
pa&d^  night  in  a  folitary  hut  at  the  bottom  of  the  Murec ;  the  next  morning  mount- 
ed  a  nigged  afcent  in  the  channel  of  a  fmall  dream,  obferved  nothing  but  bare  rocks, 
witbotttthe  leaft  appearance  of  vegetation,  «ame  to  the  top  of  the  Muret,  and  traverfed 
a  large  maft  of  fnow  and  ice. 

In  ihefe  alpine  Htuationsthe  traveller  fees  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours^  nature  in 
«U  her  fliapes;  in  the  Valtelme  rich  and  fertile ;  here  barren  and  ftupendous.  There 
nmom  are  fo  dreary  and  defolate,  that  were  it  not  for  an  occafional  travdler,  the  flights 
(^afew  ftrange  birds,  the  goats  browfing  on  the  rugged  alps,  and  the  fliepherds  who 
tend  ihem,  nature  would  appear  quite  inanimate.    In  thefe  elevated  fpots,  while  1  was 

"  PUced  above  the  dorm'*  career," 

I  nodced  the  pleafing  eS«Gt  produced  by  the  vapours  and  mifts  floatmg  in  mid  air  be- 
neath pae  i  circumftuices  finely  felt  and  defcribed  by  the  author  of  the  Minftrel; 

•^  And  of^.  the  cra^gr  xMh  he  lov'd  to  climb, 

•'  When  all  in  mift  the  world  belotr  wm  loft  s  ', 

*•  What  dreadful  plaarure  dere  to  ftand  fablime, 
**  Like  (htpwredi  d  mariner  on  defart  coaft, 
"  And  View  the  enormoua  fea  of  vapiiur,  toft 
^  In  biOowtlcni^heninK  to  the  horifon  round, 
**  Now  fcoo]i*d  in  gulpht,  with  mountain*  now  embofi'd  !** 


«< 
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Tromthetop  of  the  Muret  1  defcended  about  three  hours  a  craggy,  defolate,  and 
tminh^ted  country,  and  noticed  the  gradual  increafe  of  vM^etation  as  I  approached  the 
road  leading  to  Chiavenna,  alittle  above  Cafazea.  This  pafls^e  over  the  Muret,  which 
ferves  for  the  tranfportadon  of  wine  and  other  met  handUe  from  the  Valteline  to  the 
Gxif<»t  is  imlj  open  about  five  months  in  the  year. 
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LETTER  LJiXlX.'^-C/jiavenna.'-'rafley  o/St.Giaemo.'^Chapei  efSt,GugJiefmo,   [ 

Cb:avettna,/Stpt. }  ^, 
MY  correfpondence  with  you  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted.  The  day  after 
my  arrival  from  the  Vaheline,  I  was  feized  with  a  ladltude  which  I  attributed  to  the 
£itigue  of  journey  ;  it  ended  in  a  violent  pain  and  fwclling  of  my  right  hand,  the  effefts 
of  a  rheumatifm,  which  probably  feized  me  the  night  I  pafled  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mu- 
ret :  not  being  able  to  procure  a  bed,  I  flept  inlhe  hayloft,  and  fuifered  much  from  the 
piercing  north  wind,  which  blew  fror  the  glacier.  I  likewife  imprudently  walked  the 
next  morning,  without  intermiifion  or  refrelhment,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  hours,  from 
the  top  of  the  Muret  to  Bondo  j  fo  that  the  cold  and  fatigue  brought  on  a  rheumatic 
complaint  which  has  detained  me  fix  weeks.  During  great  part  of  the  time  I  wore  my 
arm  in  a  fling,  and  was  incapable  of  writing  a  line.  What  I  mod  regret  in  this  delay 
is,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from  attending  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons,  which  was, 
lield  at  Davos  the  latter  end  of  lad  month. 

The  county  of  ChiatRmna  came  under  the  fovereignty  of  the  Grifons  in  the  famfe 
•  manner,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Valteline.     During  the  war  of  the  Valteline  it 
frequently  changed  its  mafters,  but  at  the  peace  of  Milan  was  Bnaily  reftored'to  the 
Grifons.    It  is  ruled,  like  the  other  fubjeft  provinces,  by  a  Grifon  governor,  wfte  is 
'tailed  commiflary,  and  in  a  few  inflances  is  even  lefs  limited  in  his  power  than  thtf  Judges 
?t)f  the  Valteline.  * 

The  criminal  court  of  Juftice  is  formed  by  the  commiflary,  and  the  afleflbr,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  commiilaiy,  from  three  candidates  nominated  by  the  county.  He 
r  muft  attend  all  examinations,  concur  in  ordering  torture  for  the  conviftion  of  a  cri- 
minal, be  prefent  when  it  is  inflided,  and  i-atify  the  final  fentence ;  but  as  the  afleflbr 
owes  his  place  to  the  commiiTary,  and  (hares  in  his  exactions,  he  is  a  mere  cypher,  and 
feldom  ventures  to  exert  his  right  of  interpofing  a  negative.  This  circumftance  renders 
the  courts  of  juflice  in  Chiavenna  more  uniformly  iniquitous  than  even  thofe  of  the 
Valteline ;  for  the  clofe  union  between  the  commiflary  and  afleflbr  almofl:  precludes 
a  chance  of  redrefs,  and  gives  unbounded  fcope  to  oppreflion.  It  would  be  unneceflary 
to  defcribe  the  mode  of  proceeding  eflabliflied  in  this  court  ofjuflice,  as  it  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Valteline.  In  civil  caufes  the  commiflary  receives  five  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
teded  property,  and  an  appeal  from  his  decifion  may  befubmitted  to  the  fyndicate. 

Chiavenna,  the  capital,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  and  upon  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  and 
contains  about  three  thcufand  fouls.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  but  little  commerce  ; 
the  principal  article  of  exportation  (excepting  the  ftone  pots  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter  •)  is  raw  filk,  of  which  the  whole  country  proiduces  about  three  thoufand  fix 
hundred  pounds.  A  manufadlure  of  filk  (lockings,  the  only  one  in  the  town,  has  been 
lately  eftablifiied.  The  neighbouring  country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  but  the  wine  is 
of  a'mcagre  fort,  and  only  a  fmall  quantity  exported.  The  great  fupport  of  Chiavenna 
is  the  tranfport  of  merchandife ;  this  town  being  the  principal  communication  between 
the  Milanefe  and  Germany,  and  from  hence  the  goods  are  fent  either  by  Coire  into 
Germany,  or  through  Pregaiia  and  the  Engadiuas  iuto  the  1  yrol.  A  duty  is  laid  by  the 
Grilbns  upon  all  the  merchandife  which  palfes  through  Chiavenna,  but  is  fo  fmall  that 
the  whole  cuftoms,  including  thofe  in  the  Valteline,  are  farmed  for  17,000  florins,  or 
about  / 1 260  per  annum*  .Mi^'.i^-e'-i''' '  '  j'4«i!^ 
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The  principal  objeft  of  curiofity  in  the  environs  is  the  fortrefs  in  ruins,  feated  upoit 
the  fummit  of  a  n)ck,  which  overlooks  the  town,  once  celebrated  for  its  alraoft  ini- 
pregnable  ftrenpth.  The  only  road  which  leads  up  to  it  is  fteep  and  craggy ;  the 
walls  occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  and  are  now  covered  with  vines.  The  ftrongelk 
part  of  the  fortrefs  was  conftruQed  upon  an  infulated  rock,  rent,  as  fome  perfons  con- 
jefkure,  from  the  contiguous  mountain,  by  a  violent  convuiflon  of  nature.  It  is  on  all 
fides  abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  the  only  communication  with  the  cadle  was  by  a 
draw'bridge  thrown  acrofs  the  intervening  chafm.  Others  •  fuppofe  that  the  fepara* 
tion  of  this  rock  was  the  work  of  art,  and  affirm  that  it  was  excavated  in  1 343,  by  order 
of  Galeazzo  Vifconti.  The  length  is  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  height 
about  two  hundred,  and  the  greateft  diflance  from  the  adjoining  rock  about  twenty. 
ITus  fortification,  though  always  deemed  impregnable,  was  taken  at  different  periods^ 
fometimes  by  aiTault,  but  more  frequently  by  famine  or  ftraiagem  j  it  was  finally  de* 
moliihed  by  the  Grifons  themfelves. 

Clofe  to  Chiavenna  is  a  rock  of  afbeflos,  a  kind  of  mineral  fubflance,  of  a  greyifh^ 
filver  colour,  which  can  be  drawn  into  longitudinal  fibres  as  fine  as  thread,  and  was 
manuibdured  by  the  ancients  into  a  fpecies  of  cloth  refembling  linen :  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  being  indedruftible  by  fire,  was  principally  ufed  for  fhrouds, 
to  pnferve  the  aflies  of  the  dead  bodies  feparate  from  thofe  of  the  wood.  The  art  of 
Ivai^ing  afbe((os  into  hnen  is  not  lofl ;  but,  as  it  is  very  troubleforae  aadexpenfive,  and 
as  the  cuitom  of  burning  bodies,  which  gave  it  a  value,  is  no  longer  in  ufe,  the  manu» 
fedure  is  difcontinued.  Bcfides  the  rock  of  afbefios  near  Chiavenna,  feveral  other 
mountains  yield  the  fame  fubftance ;  the  beft  fort  is  found  in  the  mountains  that  border 
the  valley  of  Malenco,  of  which  I  have  feen  many  fine  fpecimens. 

Quitting  Chiavenna  I  entered  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo,  which  is  narrow,  and  wa*. 
tered  by  the  torrent  Lira.  It  is  part  of  the  county  of  Chiarenna,  contains  about  ten 
parifhes,  is  uuder  the  jurifdidion  of  the  commifiury,  and  poflfeiTes  feveral  important 
privileges  that  preferve  the  inhabitants  from  the  opprefiion  which  their  neighbours  en- 
dure. All  caufes  are  tried  in  the  valley.  The  criminal  flatntes  are  thofe  of  Chiavenna, 
with  this  difference  only,  that,  inftead  of  the  affeffor,  the  valley  choofes  foiM*  perfons, 
who  are  always  prefent  at  the  examination  ;  and  without  whofe  concurrence  torture 
cannot  be  infli^ed,  nor  fentence  pafled.  The  valley  has  its  own  code  of  civil  jurif- 
prudence,  and  courts  independent  of  the  a^:  '{T^ry,  from  the  decifion  of  which  an  ap« 
peal  lies  to  the  diet. 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  produces  mi.i..  and  com ;  the  upper,  rye,  barley,  and 
pafture,  mixed  with  large  groves  of  fir  and  pine.  On  my  left  I  pafled  the  church  of 
St.  Guglielmo,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ereded  in  honour  of^  William  King  of  Sicily,  the 
kaft  fovereign  of  the  male  branch  of  the  Norman  line,  which  commenced  in  Count 
Roger,  who  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Roger  was  twelfth  fon  of  Tasicred  de  Hauteville,  a  Norman  Baron,  and  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Robert  Guifcard,  the  braved  of  thofe  brave  Norman  adventurers  who- 
£iUied  from  their  native  country,  formed  a  flourifhing  but  temporary  eftabiifliment  in 
the  fouihtm  parts  of  Italy,  and  fumilhed  by  their  exploits  ample  materi<tl8  for  hiftory 
-aikd  romance.  The  fon  of  Count  Roger,  who  inherited  the  name  and  fpirit  of  his  fa« 
ther,  ereded  Sicily  into  a  kingdom  :  and,  at  the  extindion  of  the  male  line  of  Robert 

*  We  auy  pcrhapi  rfconcik  thefe  two  opinions,  by  aJmitting  that  tbc  opcoing  WM  origiukUy  occafiwned' 
ky  a  violcat  convulBon  of  Mturr,  but  afurwaicU  eaurgtd  by  art. 
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Guifcard  in  the  perfoa  of  William,  Duke  of  Apulia,  annexed  Apulia  and  Calabria  to 
Sicily,  and  reigned  over  thofe  territories,  under  the  title  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which 


the  Good  without  ifltie  male,  the  Sicilians  excluded  Conftantia,  daughter  of  Roger,  and 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  ele^ed  Tancred,  illegitimate  grandfon  of  the 
firft  King.  Tancred  dying  in  1 193,  William,  his  only  furviving  fon,  was  crowned 
while  an  infant.  Being  dethroned  by  Henir  the  Sixth,  who  claimed  the  Two  iScilies 
in  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia,  he  was  imprifoned  with  his  mother  Sibilla,  in  the  fortrors 
of  Ems,  near  Coire.  Some  authors  aflert  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight,  others  that 
be  was  mutilated  by  order  of  Henry.  Some  relate  that  he  died  in  prifon,  others  that  he 
was  releafed  together  with  his  mother  Sibilla ;  that  he  accompanied  her  to  France,  but, 
difgufted  with  the  world,  retired  to  this  fpot,  pafled  the  latter  part  of  his  days  as  an 
hermit,  with  great  repuution  of  fan&ity,  and  was  canonifed  after  his  death.  Such  con- 
tradictory accounts  occur  frequently  in  the  hiftory  of  the  dark  ages.  Muratori,  who, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  records  of  thole  ages,  is  the  mod:  capable  of  fflving 
this  difficulty,  leaves  the  quellion  undecided ;  but  Teems  inclined  to  believe,  that  WiU 
liam  was  releafed  from  his  captivity,  and  afterwards  turned  hermit. 

1  (hall  fubjoin  a  genealogical  table  of  the  Norman  line,  which  is  very  complicated  and 
obfcure,  and  erroneoufly  reprefented  by  many  writers. 

I  employed  three  hours  in  mounting  from  Chiavenna  to  the  pleafant  plain  of  Campo 
Dolcino,  and  afcended  from  the  extremity  of  that  plain  to  Ifola,  the  lait  village  in  the 
valley  of  St.  Giacomo,  from  whence  I  am  now  writing. 

In  thefe  parts  where  mountains  rife  over  mountains,  and  alps  tower  above  alps,  thofet 
fallings  of  fnow,  mentioned  in  a  former  letter*,  under  the  niime  of  Avalanches^  are  ex- 
tremely common ;  they  are  juftly  and  warmly  defcribed  by  the  poet  of  nature  f : 
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Among  tliefe  hiWj  rwiunt,  where  embrac'd 

In  peaceful  vbIks  the  happy  Grifoni  dwell  s 

Oft,  niflitiig  Hidden  from  the  loaded  cliffs, 

Mountains  of  fnow  their  gath'ring  teirurt  roll. 

l-'rom  ileep  to  fteep    loud  thund'ring  down  they  coine, 

A  wintry  walle  in  dire  commotion  all ; 

And  herds  and  flncks,  and  travellers  and  fwains, 

And  fometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 

Or  hamlets  lleeping  in  the  dead  of  nif^ht. 

Are  deep  beneath  the  fmothering  ruin  hutl'd. 
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NieDolM  Ru/ia. 

FROM  Ifola  the  afeent  is  deep  and  rugged  to  the  top  of  mount  Splugeo,  and  the 
torrent  Lira  roara  from  preci|Hce  to  precipice  in  ftupendous  catarads.  The  road  i» 
hewn  in  the  (biid  cock,  in  many  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  ftepsyin  others  is  perfo-^ 
rated  through  the  mountain ;  in  purfuing  my  way  over  this  dreary  trad,  I  was  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  road  down  the  Genuni  *.  Toward  the  fumroit  of  the  Splu- 
cen  is  an  oval  plain,  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  encircled  with  craggy  points  ^ 
It  produces  no  trees,  but  yields  rich  paflturage ;  near  the  fummit  are  rude  blocks  of  » 
whitifli  kind  of  n)arble. 

I  baited  my  horfes  at  a  fmall  inn  which  (lands  at  the  extremity  of  the  oval  plain,  dnd 
is  the  only  houfe  between  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Splugen.  Before  the  door  I 
obferved  at  leaft  a  hundred  horlies  laden  with  merchandUe;  not  lets  than  three  hundred 
are  faid  to  pafs  daily  in  this  feafon  of  the  year.  ^ 

'  Gently  afcending  from  this  oval  plain  I  obferved  the  fource  of  the  Lira»  which  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Chiavenna,  and  foon  afterwards  crofFed  the  higheft  rid^e,  on  the  other 
iide  of  which  the  torrents  flow  towards  d)c  Rhuie.  The  country  is  wild,  and  fcarcely 
produces  a  -iingle  tree;  as  I  defcended  firs  began  to  make  their  appearance,  at  firft 
thmly  fcattered  over  the  rocks,  and  gradually  thickening  into  large  forefts.  This  paT* 
fage  over  mount  Splugen  is  principally  ufed  for  the  tran^rt  o^  merchandise  to  and 
from  Coire ;  it  is  kept  open  even  in  winter,  though  not  without  great  difficulty ;  m 
that  feafon  the  merchandife  is  chiefly  tranfpor^ed  on  fledges,  of  which  forty  or  fifty  pafa^ 
in  a  day. 

The  territory  of  the  Grey  League  occupies  all  the  eaftem  Va&  of  this  mouotunous 
country,  and  ui  by  far  the  mod  confiderable,  in  extent  as  well  as  population,,  of  th^ 
three  Grifon  leagues.  The  etymology  cf  the  word  Grigia  or  Gny^  which  gives  it» 
name  to  this  league  and  the  whole  country,  is  extreihely  uncertain.  Some  authon» 
have  conje£tured,  that  the  people  of  this  diftrid  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  were  caHed  Gn?y,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  more  modern  inhabitants, 
^ey  hairs,  an  emblem  of  antiquity.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  dating  this  appellation 
from  more  modem  times,  aflert  that  the  firft  authors  of  the  revoludon  which,  in  J  424, 
gave  liberty  to  the  communities  in  the  Grey  League,  were  drefled  in  the  coarfe  grey 
cloth  of  the  country ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  this  great  everit,  the  league  was  callea 
Grty,  This  appellation,  however,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  exifted  bng  before  the 
revoludon.  Tacitus  calls  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  Rhatos  Gri/eost  id  eji  eanos ; 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  flyles  the  diftrid  about  Coire,  Cams  Campos^  or  the  Grey 
Fields.  Hence  it  appears  how  very  fruitlefs  mult  be  any  invelUgation  concerning  the 
true  etymok)gy  of  this  word,  which  lies  hid  in  remote  antiquity,  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  moft  inquifttive  refearches. 

Without  entering  too  mmutely  into  etymological  difquifitions,  we  may  only  remark 
in  general,  that  the  term  Grifons,  or  Grey  people,  was  the  general  name  by  which  a}t 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhetia  were  diftinguifhed,  and  was  not  confined  to  that  particular  dif> 
\n€L  called  the  Grey  League.  The  appropriation  of  the  term  to  that  particular  \>o^f 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.    When  the  inhabitants  of  this  difiridt  hrft  rofe  in  arms,. 
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for  the  purpofe  of  aflferting  their  independence,  they  naturally  (lyled  themfelves,  the 
League  of  the  people  called  Grifcns,  or  the  Grey  League ;  while  thofe  of  the  two 
other  diftridts,  who  afterwards  formed  fimilar  aflbciations,  although  equally  known 
by  the  name  of  Grifons,  took  other  appellations  to  diftinguiih  themfelves  from  the  (irft 
confederacy. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Grey  League  was  formerly  fubjed  to  the  Abbot 
of  Difentis,  the  Counts  of  Werdenberg,  of  Sax,  of  Mafox,  and  the  Baron  of  Retsuns. 
The  people  feem  to  have  originally  poileired  coniiderable  privileges,  which  were  g^- 
dually  undermined,  and  occafionally  violated  by  their  chiefs  and  barons,  who,  being 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  witli  each  other,  laid  ^veat  exa£Hons  upon  their  fubje£ts, 
in  order  to  pay  their  troops.  At  length,  the  people,  iinpatient  of  oppreflion,  and  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  Swifs  republics,  H.etermined  to  deliver  themfelves  from 
the  grievous  fubjedion  under  which  they  laboured. 

The  meeting  of  the  infurgents  was  by  no  means  attended  with  any  unwarrantable 
excefles,  natural  to  an  enraged  populace,  but  was  conducted  with  the  greateft  com- 
pofuru.  The  leading  members  of  the  feveral  communities  having  previoufly  concerted 
the  plan,  a  folemn  deputation  was  difpatched  to  the  refpeflive  fovereigns  aifembled  at 
Truns ;  the  dq>uties  laid  the  grievances  before  the  chiefs,  from  whom  they  not  only 
extorted  redrefs,  but  procured  a  confirmation  of  feveral  obfolete  privileges,  and  the  ad- 
ditioD  of  many  others.  In  confideration  of  thefe  cbnceflions*  the  chiefs  referved  to 
themfelves  certain  prerogatives,  which  fome  of  their  defcendants  or  fucceflbrs  pofiefs  at 
this  day ;  a  diftindiou  which  is  now  peculiar  to  this  league,  and  renders  the  general 
conftitution  in  fome  refpeds  more  aridocratical  than  that  of  the  two  others. 

Thefe  prerogatives  confift  in  being  prefent  at  the  annual  diet  of  the  league,  and  in 
alternately  propoTing  three  candidates  tor  Landriehtert  or  chief  of  the  league,  from  one 
who  is  nominated  by  the  deputies.  The  Counts  of  Wirdenberg  being  extin£t,  thefe 
prerogatives  are  now  confined  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  Baron  of  Retzuns,  the 
Abbot  of  Difentis,  and  the  tetuporary  Count  of  Sax.  No  real  Count  Sax  now  ex- 
ifts  ;  for,  upon  the  extinction  of  that  family,  certain  communities  *  of  the  Grey  League 
feized  the  domains,  and  continue  to  exercife  the  rights  which  were  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  Counts  of  Sax. 

The  mode  of  creating  a  titular  Count  is  as  follows  :  A  few  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  diet  of  the  league  aifembled  at  Truns,  the  communities  in  quedion  reciprocally 
eled  a  perfon  who  reprefeiits  the  Count.  He  is  called  in  Romanfh  f  Cau  dc  Saxe^  and, 
ahhough  not  unfrequently  a  common  peafant,  fits  at  the  diet  upon  the  fame  bench 
with  the  reprefentative  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Abbot  of  Difentis,  is  addrefled 
by  a  title  equal  to  his  fuppofed  dignity,  nominates  the  Landrichter  every  third  year, 
and,  having  difcharged  his  office,  finks  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  into  his  ordi> 
nary  rank 

Another  diftindion  peculiar  to  the  Grey  League  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Like  the 
other  leagues,  the  particular  diftrids  poifefs  their  courts  of  criminal  juRice  in  the  laft 
refort ;  but  in  all  civil  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  to  fixteen  deputies 
annually  aflemUed  at  Truns ;  I  only  mention  the  fa£t  in  this  place,  but  (hail  have  occa* 
fion  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  future  letter. 

Splugen,  fituated  upon  the  rife  of  an  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rugged  chain  of  alps, 
is  the  principal  place  m  the  valley  of  Rheinwald,  which  forms  a  high  jurifdiftion  of  the 


*  Thefe  communitiei  are  Lungnctz  and  Vsli,  Hants  and  Grub,  Fllmi  and  Caftris. 
t  Literally  beaJ  of  Sax.     Can  it  fuppofed' to  be  a  corruption  from  tapul. 
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Grey  Leagne.  The  Rheinwzld  is  fo  called  from  the  Hynder  Rhine,  which  takes  its 
rile  upon  the  Vogellber^,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  and  runs  through  this  valley. 
It  was  my  intention  to  viiit  this  fource,  but  my  late  indifpofition  wilt  not  permit  me  at 
preFcnt  to  take  fatiguing  journeys  in  thefe  mountainous  regions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Rheinwald  fpeak  German,  although  they  are  entirely  fur- 
rouiulod  by  people  who  ufe  a  different  language.  Towards  the  fouth,  beyond  the 
•mountains  of  Splugen  and  St.  Bernardin,  in  the  valleys  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Mafox, 
Italian  is  the  common  tongue;  towards  the  north  and  ead,  in  the  valleys  of  Schams, 
of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Lugnetz,  Romanlh  is  fpoken.  This  remarkable  circumftance  has 
led  many  authors  to  conje£ture  that  the  people  of  this  and  other  didrids  of  the  Grifons, 
who  talk  German,  are  defcended  from  the  Lepontiiy  fuppofed  to  be  a  Celtic  nation,  and 
confidered  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  before  the  edabliihment  of  the 
Rhetian9»  But  this  conje£ture  is  not  founded  on  fafls,  for,  although  the  inhabitants  of 
this  didrifl  are  immediately  encircled  by  people  who  talk  Italian  and  Romanlh  ;  yet  the 
German  language  is  fpoken  at  Avers,  Cepina,  Tufis,  and  Furllenau,  which  are  only  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Rheinwald. 

I  quitted,  on  the  other  fide  of  mount  Splugen,  the  Italian  climate  and  productions ; 
the  air  of  this  valley  is  fo  piercing  as  to  juftify  the  truth  of  the  proverb, "  Nine  months 
winter  and  three  months  cold."  Two  high  roads  meet  at  Splugen,  one  from  Chia- 
venna,  which  I  traverfed  yefterday,  the  other  leads  over  the  Bernard  into  Bellinzone. 
Ffom  Splugen  to  Arder  the  road  continues  by  the  fide  of  the  Hynder  Rhine,  through  a 
mountainous  region,  which  prefents  at  every  ftep  the  molt  awful  magnificence  of 
fcenery. 

The  inhabitants  of  Suffers,  the  laft  village  of  the  Rheinwald,  talk  German  ;  and  at  a 
finall  dillance  I  entered  the  valley  of  Schams,  where  the  peafants  fpeak  RomanHi.  I 
made  myfelf  tolerably  underftood  by  a  kind  of  jargon,  compofed  of  German,  Italian, 
and  Romanfh.  I  took  out  my  vocabulary  of  the  Engadina  language,  and  compared 
the  different  modes  of  expreffion  and  pronunciation.  The  inhabitants  call  their  1an< 
guage  Romanfli ;  but  it  differs  widely  from  the  Romanfli  fpoken  in  the  valley  of  Sur- 
fet,  and  flill  more  from  that  of  the  Engadinas.  The  Bible  and  other  books  ufed  in  this 
valley  are  in  the  fame  dialed  as  thofe  which  are  read  in  the  othef  parts  of  the  Grey 
League,  and  the  language  is  fimilar,  with  a  fmall  variety  in  the  pronunciation. 

The  valley  of  Schams,  a  community  of  the  Grey  League,  contains  eight  or  nine  in- 
confiderable  burghs  or  villages,  fituated  at  fmall  diftances  upon  each  fide  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  is  much  lower  and  more  t^'ruitful  than  the  Rheinwald.  I  croffed  the  Rhine  at 
Zillis,  leaving  on  my  left  hai  '  T.'^onat,  where  the  colledive  body  of  people  meet  an- 
nually to  choofe  their  magiftratt ;,  and  regulate  all  civil  and  political  affaits.  Sooa 
afterwards  I  came  into  the  Via  Mala^  fo  called  from  the  fuppofed  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  paffage.  Such  dreadful  defcripiions  have  been  given  by  different  travellers, 
that  I  expefted  to  find  it  the  word  road  which  I  had  hitherto  travelled.  But  I  was 
agreeably  deceived,  for  it  was  not  more  incommodious  than  the  way  from  Splugen  to 
Anders ;  nor  did  I  once  think  it  neceffary  even  to  difmount  from  my  horfe,  except 
when  I  Hopped  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  any  particular  fceite ;  the  road  even  admits 
carriages.  No  reafon  occurs  to  me,  why  this  particular  way  (hould  be  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Via  Malay  unlefs  it  alludes  to  former  times,  and  modem  writers  have 
adopted  them  as  the  mere  echos  of  ancient  travellers?  Perhaps  the  peculiar  gloom  of 
the  valley,  through  which  the  road  paffes,  may  have  helped  to  convey  thefe  ideas  of 
terror  to  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  alpine  regions. 

The 
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The  Via  Mala  runs  through  a  dark  and  folitary  vallcf ,  oTerfpread  in  many  parts  with 
thick  forefts,  which  admit  only  a  kind  of  twilight  gloom,  and  fo  exceedingly  narrow, 
that  the  fteep  rocKs  which  enciofe  it  hang  over,  and  feem  almoft  to  meet  towards  their 
fummits.  The  Rhine  foams  at  the  bottom,  fomctimes  not  vifible,  and  fometimcs 
jointly  glimmering  through 


darkfome  pinci,  that  o*er  th«  rocki  reclin'd, 

Wave  high,  and  murmnr  to  the  hoUow  wind. 


Fori. 


About  three  miles  from  the  commencement  of  the  Via  Mala,  is  a  ftone  bridpfc  of  a 
iingle  arch,  thrown  acrofs  a  gulf;  a  fublime  fcene,  which  I  (topped  to  admire,  and 
which  I  left  with  regret.  The  Rhine  falls  in  a  beautiful  cafcade,  rolls  in  a  narrow 
channel  at  the  depth  of  above  four  hundred  feet,  furioufly  daflios  under  the  bridge, 
expands  itfelf  into  a  wide  bafon,  and  then  is  loll  under  a  rock,  through  which  it  has 
forced  a  paflage.  The  impending  mountains,  partly  bare  and  partly  embrowned  with 
Ars,  caft  an  awful  gloom  over  the  gulf  beneath. 

I  here  was  greatly  (truck  with  one  drcumftance,  which  I  had  obfervcd  in  feveral  other 
▼alleys  of  Switzerland,  but  never  in  fuch  perfection  as  in  this  place.  The  Rhine, 
vhich  is  at  prefent  about  four  hundred  feet  below  the  bridge,  feems  to  have  once  Huwed 
as  high,  or  even  higher  than  the  prefent  bridge,  has,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  gradually  woru 
away  the  rock,  and  excavated  the  deep  channel  in  which  it  now  runs. 

Having  pafTed  the  bridge,  I  went  through  a  fubterraneous  opening  a  few  paces*in 
length,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  overhanging  rock,  and  a  little  further  croflcd  a  fecond 
bridge  fimilar  to  the  firft. 

Soon  afterwards  I  quitted  the  Rhine,  and  began  afcending.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  entirety  uitinhabited,  and  I  did  not  meet  with  a  fingle  houfe  until  I  reached  Ron- 
calia,  a  village  in  the  community  of  Tufis,  upon  (he  top  of  a  fteep  mountain.  From 
thence  I  defcendcd  to  TuHs,  Atuated  near  the  torrent  Nolla,  at  the  t>eginning  of  the 
valley  of  Ubmliafca,  and  faid  by  antiquaries  to  have  been  built  by  the  Tufcans,  whea 
■they  took  refuge  in  thefe  parts  under  Rhsetus. 

Tufis  is  well  known  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  for  the  Stafgericbt^  or  court  of 
juflice,  which  fat  in  1618,  for  the  trial  of  perfons  accufed  of  holding  a  correfpondcnce 
with  Spain,  and  of  oppofmg  the  introduction  of  the  Proteftant  religion  into  the  Val- 
feline.  Amougd  thofe  who  fufi*ered  in  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  the  moft  remarkable 
was  Nicholas  Rufca,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  on  the  troubles  of  the  Valtcline, 
the  cruel  circuiuftances  of  whofe  death  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Catholics,  and 
occafioned  an  open  rebellion. 

Nicholas  Rufca,  a  native  of  Bedano,  in  the  bailliage  of  Locamp,  was  educated  in  the 
Jefuiis'  college  at  Milan,  at  the  expence  of  Cardinal  Boromeo,  and  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs  in  his  (ludies,  that,  in  1589,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  church  of  Son- 
drio,  although  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  immediately  (ignalifcd 
himfelf  by  his  ?  .-al  in  preaching  againd  the  reformed  dodrines,  and  was  one  of  the  dif- 
putants  who  fupporteid  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  againd  the  Protedant  minifters  in 
two  public  conferences  held  at  Tirano  in  1595,  and  the  following  year.  Mis  character 
has  been  placed  in  the  moft  oppofite  lights  by  the  rclpeCtive  biilorians  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties ;  by  the  one  he  is  reprcfented  as  a  faint,  and  by  the  other  as  an  aiTallin, 
But  if  we  examine  his  life  with  impartiality  k  will  appear,  that,  though  he  was  hurried 
on  by  a  violent  fpirit  of  fanatic  zeal,  yet  he  cannot  t>e  luppoied  guilty  of  the  atrocious 
crimes  which  hi^  eoeinies  have  hid  to  bis  charge.  Suon  ttfter  bis  promotion  to  the  be- 
jji  a  '       nefice 
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nefice  of  SonJrio,  a  miriinderftanding  arofe  between  him  and  the  Proteftants,  which 
gradually  increaftid  during  the  violence  of  the  religious  difputcs,  and  wus  carried  on  the 
following  occafion  to  the  highcft  degree  of  animofity. 

One  Chiappinus,  a*  d  three  gondoliers  of  Venice,  were  arreted  under  fufpicion  of  a 
defign  to  aflaHinate  Scipio  Calandrinus,  the  Proteflant  minifter  of  Sondrio,  at  the  indiga- 
lion  of  Riifca  ;  a  confefTion  of  guilt  and  of  Rufca's  privity  being  drawn  from  Chiap- 
I.inus  by  the  force  of  torture.  The  governor  of  the  Valteline  referring  the  affair  to  the 
diet  of  the  Grifons,  Rufca  was  cited  before  that  affembly,  but  declined  to  appear  ;  either, 
as  his  enemies  pretend,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  or,  as  his  friends  allege,  from  a 
dread  of  the  Grifons,  who  were  inccnfed  againfl  him.  Having  efcaped  from  the  Val- 
tciiue,  he  waited  at  Bedano  while  bis  caufe  was  publicly  pleaded  before  twelve  judges 
deputed  by  the  Grifons.  Being  acquitted,  he  returned  to  Sondrio,  where  his  zeal,  in- 
llained  by  his  late  profccution,  continued  to  difplay  itfclf  by  an  unremitting  oppofition 
to  the  eQablifliment  of  a  Proteftant  fchool  at  Sondrio  ;  a  favourite  meafure  of  the  op- 
polite  party. 

His  enemies,  baflled  in  their  firfl  attehipt,  brought  againfl  him  a  charge  of  a  more 
public  nature :  they  ".ccufed  him  of  oppofing  the  decrees  of  the  Grifons,  and  of  ex- 
iiorting  the  inhabitants  of  Morbegno  not  to  bear  arms  againd  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
proteftor  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  confequence  of  thefe  infinuations,  a  troop  of 
iixty  Grifons  arrived  at  Sondrio  by  night,  and,  feizing  Rufca,  carried  him  to  Tufis, 
where  he  was  not  only  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  the  temporary  court  of  juftice  there 
aflembled,  but  was  again  examined,  contrary.to  every  principle  of  equity,  for  abetting 
the  aflaflination  of  Calandrinus  ;  and  as  he  peremptorily  denied  thefe  charges,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  torture  ;  which  horrid  fentence  was  three  times  inflifted  in  the  dead 
of  night.  The  execution  of  the  fentence  failing  to  extort  the  fmalleft  confeffion  of  guilt, 
he  was,  on  the  following  night,  twice  fubjefted  to  a  repetition  of  the  fame  dreadful 
proccfs.  Being  of  a  weak  frame,  and  full  of  infirmities,  he  was  overcome  by  excefs  of 
agony,  and  expired  amidft  the  torments  *. 

Some  writers  have  aflferted  that  Rufca  died  of  poifon,  which  he  had  taken  previous 
to  his  lafl  examination ;  but  tl  is  ."uppofition  feems  to  be  totally  devoid  of  foundation, 
and  was  only  advanced  in  order  to  rcfcue  the  judges  from  the  odium  of  having  tortured 
him  to  death.  For  when  it  is  confidered  that,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  ap« 
plying  torture  In  this  country,  he  was  five  times  drann  up  by  a  pulley,  with  his  arms 
tied  behind,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  diflocation  of  his  flioulders  ;  that  he  remained  in  that 
excruciating  pofition  above  half  an  hour  each  time,  and  that  he  was  in  an  infirm  (late 
of  body,  we  have  no  occafion  to  feek  for  any  extraordinary  caufe  of  his  death. 

The  advocates  for  the  Proteflant  party  in  vain  endeavour  to  exculpate  Rufca's  judges 
from  an  intolerant  fpirit  of  bigotry,  by  aflerting  that  the  whole  tranfa£tion  was  a  civil 
and  not  a  religious  procefs  ;  for  theological  rancour,  however  difguifed  under  the  mailc 
of  patriotifm,  was  the  leading  motive  to  this  profecution.  Independently  indeed  of  all 
theoretical  reafoning,  every  rational  Chriflian,  whatever  his  perfuafion  may  be,  mufl 
recoil  with  horror  from  enormities  fo  inconfiflent  with  the  firfl  principles  of  humanity, 


•  Die  dominiea,  aua  jiugvfti  23  tral,  Urjine  lamrn  pondere  etevalut  fuit ;  perJlUitque  in  negativa,  ftpiui  mi* 
ferieordiam  Dei  ac  hominum  impUrant,  quat  vtces  dolor  tormentorum  ipfe  exprimebat,  crat  tnim  homo  crtbrit  ft' 
bribus  vtxat^s,  ac proindc  fu/linindi  toituram  impot  erat.  Sequente  die- iunt,  fades  illivelo  oblegitur,  ne a  quoquam 
lignum  habere  queal  vHum,  ft  bis  ahfque  lamen  pondere  elevatur  1  lumque  ebfervatut  eft  fpiritus  dejicere,  et  cumfoU 
vtriturHrturajam  exjpiraverat,  lenent  linguam  dentibut  admorjamjic  ut  [anguit  adparereu  Aporta  Hift.  Re 
form.  £ccl.  Rast.  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  269. 

VOL.  V.  ^  6  E  and 
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and  To  contradiAory  to  the  mceknefo  of  that  religion,  which  oujht  to  b«  the  rule  of 
our  aflions*. ._ 


LETTER  LXXXl.—Va/Uyo/Tomlia/ia.^RftxUHj.^Reic/jenju. 

Cuire^  Sept.  IT, 
FROM  Tufis  I  continued  my  route  along  the  valley  of  Tomliafca,  by  the  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  wliith  here  feparates  the  Grey  League  from  that  of  the  HouTe  of  Godf  ;  nu- 
noro'is  town^  villages,  and  cafllcsf,  lie  agreeably  fcattered  through  the  vale  in  the 
moll  roniaittic  ftuations.  PalTing  throut^h  Catzis,  and  leaving  on  my  left  the  fruitful 
niourrainDfHcnzciiberg,  called  in  RomaiiHi  Montagnia,  and  remarkable  for  its  fertility 
and  insulation,  I  proceeded  to  Retzuns,  and  turned  to  the  cadle  of  that  name,  which 
makt  s  a  conlpiruous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons.  Antiquaries  derive  the  name 
of  R--tzun:i  (fuin  Rhatium  or  Rhatia  Ima  (Lower  Rhxtia),  and  give  the  following  ac- 
count  of  its  conflruClton :  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  hiftory  a  numerous  army  of 
Gauls  ovei  rAn  Lombardy,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Tufcans.  A  confiderable 
body  of  whom  driven  from  their  native  country  followed  their  leader  Rhxtus,  and 
eitabliflicd  themfelves  in  tbefe  alps.  Rha:tu$  gave  his  own  name  to  the  whole  region, 
and  conflruAed  a  fortrefs  which  he  called  Rhatia  Ima,  fmce  corrupted  into  Retzuns. 
Livy  relates  the  emigration  of  the  Tufcans  into  thefe  pnrts  without  mentioning  the  name 
ct  their  leader,  who  is  called  Rha^tus  by  Pliny  and  Judin  ;  and  the  number  of  places 
ftill  exilling  in  thefe  alps,  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  that  appellation,  feem  flrong  teftt- 
xnonies  in  fupport  of  this  account. 

But  as  events  of  fuch  high  antiquity  are  liable  to  much  doubt,  let  us  defcend  to  later 
times,  which  adntit  of  no  difpute.  The  cadle  was  the  refidence  of  a  baron,  who  pof> 
felTed  the  adjacent  territory,  and  was  called  Baron  of  Retzuns.  His  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country,  when  the  territory  of  the  Grifons  was  di- 
vided into  feveral  petty  fovereignties.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  among  the  chiefs,  who  af« 
fembled  in  1 424  at  Truns,  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  people,  when  the  commu. 
nities  united  and  formed  the  Grey  Lcapur.  At  that  time  the  Baron  referved  to  himfelf 
certain  prerogatives,  which  are  now  pofleiTed  by  his  fucceflbrs.  In  1459,  the  male  line 
being  extinfl,  the  barony  defcendcd  to  a  collateral  branch,  and  in  1 470  came  by  purchafe 
into  the  poffeflion  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Firft.  Ferdinand  the  Firft  mortgaged 
the  barony  for  1 4,000  florins  to  John  Planta,  in  whofe  fomily  it  continued  until  the  year 
1679,  when  it  was  redeemed  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  it  now  belongs  to  his  grand- 
daughter Maria  Therefa,  the  prefcnt  Emprefs.  '1  he  revenues  of  this  territory  are  very 
fmall,  amounting  to  2000  florins,  or  fcarcely  /200  per  annum  ;  but,  by  the  poflcfHon  of 
it,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  enjoys  confiderable  influence  in  the  political  aflairs  of  the  Grifons. 
The  delegate  of  the  Emprels,  who  is  called  Adminiftrator,  has  a  vote  in  the  diet  of 
Truns,  and  nominates  every  third  year  the  Landrichtcr,  or  Chief  of  the  Grey  League. 
Being  defirous  of  feeing  the  caftle,  I  fent  my  compliments  to  the  Auftrian  delegate, 
who  inilantly  made  his  appearance,  and  politely  attended  me.     The  prefent  building 


*  Aport2,  with  the  impartiality  of  an  honrft  hiftorian,  fpcaking  of  the  iniquitous  a£^«  of  this  tri 
^S,  **  Dtuni  irnmorlaltm  I   ^Id  tft  earhnei  irrilare,  bofitt  jlutlio  conquirere ae  infe  eonc'Uart,  jumm'u  im 


tribunal, 
fljrs,  **'  Dtuni  irnmorlaltm  I  ^Id  eft  earbonn  irrilare,  bojlti ftmtio  ctmmurtre  ae  infe  eoncitart,  jummii  ima  mi/» 
*ert,_fi  hoe  mn  trot  f  Sutlut  lamen  aaiii  majortm  bnic  Iribunali  invioiam  conciliavit  guam  Jubila  mart  Nitolai 
Rt^et .  qui  lormtniit  folutut  fub  jutlit.ium  oeufit  exfpiravil ."     Hid  Ref  I'.ccl.  Kzt  vol  ii.  p.  t66. 

■|-  Gulcr,  the  hillorian  of  Rtietij,  fays,  that  no  region  of  Euiope  contains  fuch  a  numocr  of  ancient  caf- 
tics  as  the  country  of  the  Grifons ;  and  adds,  that,  in  the  fmall  valley  of  Tomliafca,  not  more  than  a  Get- 
■nan  mUe  lung,  and  a  quarter  broad,  there  arc  more  than  fcventecu. 
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was  nufed  by  Leopold  the  Fird,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  Aructure,  of  which 
there  are  fcarcely  any  remains  ^  and  I  could  not  difcem  the  (lighted  traces  of  Rontan 
workmanftiip. 

The  caftle  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Audrian  en>  *o  the  republic  of  the  Grifons ; 
but  as  the  prefent  envoy  dwells  in  his  own  houfc  at  Rcici  anau,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Audrian  delegate.  It  is  fltuated  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  the  rich  plain,  which  extends  as  far  as  Reichcnau,  is  bounded  on  all 
fides  by  high  mountains,  and  yields,  among  other  produdions,  abundance  of  wheat  j 
the  Lower  Rhine  flows  through  it  in  a  wide  and  dony  channel.  ^ 

The  delegate  finding,  during  our  converfation,  that  I  had  a  letter  of  recommenda* 
tion  from  Count  Firmian  to  the  envoy  at  Reichenau,  invited  me  ro  dinner,  and  politely 
offered  to  accompany  me  in  the  afternoon  to  Re'chenau  ;  an  invitation  which  I  made 
no  fcruple  to  accept.  The  company  at  table  confided  of  the  delegate,  his  wife,  and  a 
capuchin  friar.  The  lady  fpoke  nothing  but  Romandi,  fo  that  I  was  nut  able  to  enjoy 
much  of  her  difcourfe ;  I  could  only  drink  her  health,  and  make  her  a  fliort  compli- 
ment, which  I  had  learned  by  rote.  But  I  held  a  long  converfation,  in  the  French 
tongue,  with  the  delegate,  upon  the  barony  of  Retzuns,  on  which  fubje£t  he  kindly  gave 
me  much  information.  The  barony  comprifes  the  villages  of  Retzuns,  Bonadutz,  Embs, 
and  Felddierg,  which  form  a  high  jurifdidion  in  the  Grey  League,  and  fend  two  depu> 
tics  to  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons :  the  people  are  free ;  tney  aiTemble  annually  in 
the  court  of  the  cadleto  ele£t  their  ma^' urates,  and  every  male  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
has  a  vote.  As  delegate  of  the  Emprefs  of  Germany,  he  has  a  kind  of  territorial  jurif- 
diftion  over  the  village  and  didrid  of  Retzuns.  He  nominates  the  Landamman  from 
three  candidates  appointed  by  the  people;  the  Emprefs  receives  the  fines  for  criminal 
offences,  and  pays  the  expences  of  the  procefs ;  the  prifoners  are  confined  in  the  cadle, 
but  are  tried  byjudges  chofen  by  the  people. 

After  dinner  I  accompanied  my  hod  through  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  to  Reichenau, 
and  waited  upon  M.  Buol,  the  Audrian  envoy,  who  received  me  with  great  politenefs, 
and  obligingly  invited  me  to  remain  fome  time  at  Reichenau ;  an  invitation  I  declined 
for  the  prefent,  through  my  impatience  of  arriving  at  Coirc,  where  I  expe£ted  to  receive 
feveral  letters  from  my  friends  in  England,  from  whom  I  had  not  heard  fince  my  de- 
parture from  Milan.  Reichenau  is  fituated  upon  the  conflux  of  the  two  branches 
which  form  the  Rhine.  The  lower  branch  is  the  fame  which  I  followed  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  courfe  from  Splugen ;  the  upper  branch  rifes  near  the  mountain  of 
St.  Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva.  The  cadellated  manfion  of 
M.  Buol  dands  in  a  mod  romantic  fituation  upon  a  fmall  eminence  backed  by  a  per« 
pendicular  rock,  and  between  two  fingular  bridges  condru£ted  by  the  nephew  of  Gru- 
benman.  One,  which  is  thrown  acrofs  the  lower  branch,  meafures  about  a  I.andred 
and  five  feet ;  the  fecond,  buik  acrofs  the  river  below  the  point  of  union,  forms  a  mod 
beautiful  objcft.  It  is  a  wooden  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch,  covered  like  that  of  Schaff* 
haufen,  and  condru£ted  upon  the  fame  principle,  with  this  difference  however,  that 
the  road  is  not  carried  in  fo  perfe£t  a  level ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  As  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  this  fpot  are  more  elevated  than  at  Schaff. 
haufen,  the  bridge  of  Reichenau  is  raifed  confiderably  higher  above  the  furface  of  the 
water  •  ;  and  as  it  prefents  to  the  eye  but  a  fingle  curve,  the  general  appearance  is  far 
more  pidurefque,  and  the  eSetX  more  driking.  But  it  is  not  fo  beautiful  a  piece  of 
architefture  as  the  bridge  of  Wettingen,  which  is  Grubenman's  mader-piece  f.    The^ 
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more  I  examine  thefe  bridges,  the  more  I  am  ftruck  with  the  fimplicify  of  the  ftru£lure } 
the  more  I  am  adoniflied,  that  the  pcrfon  who  fird  conceived  the  plan  was  a  conimon 
carpenter,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  tlicory  of  mechanics. 

In  my  way  from  Reichenau  to  Coirc,  I  inquired  at  Embs  for  the  remains  of  an  old 
caftle,  in  which  William,  fon  of  Tancred  king  of  Sicily  was  confined  :  at  prefent  there 
is  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  fuch  a  fabric  j  but  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country 
it  formerly  flood  upon  a  hill,  whereon  the  church  is  now  erected. 

The  valley  f^pm  Reichenau  to  Coire  is  two  milos  broad,  and  produces  corn,  pafture, 
and  fome  vines,  which  begin  to  make  their  appearance  near  Embs.  Ihe  Rliirie  flows 
through  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent ;  fevcral  infulateil  rocks  are  fcattered  on  the 
banks  of  the"  river,  fome  barren,  others  covered  with  wood,  which  greatly  liiverfify  the 
fcenery.  The  chain  of  mountains  froniing  the  northern  afpcft  i;j  overi'pread  with  groves 
of  fir;  while  the  oppofitc  ridge  is  richly  mantled  with  oaks,  and  its  fumniit  crowned 
with  firs  and  pines.  A  little  way  beyond  I  entered  the  League  of  the  Houfe  of  God^ 
and  arrived  at  Coire. 


LETTER  LXXXIL— League  of  God's  Houfc.—Town  and  Bijljoprk  of  Coire*—Convcnt 

of  St.  Lucius, 

THE  whole  tcmtory,  which  is  now  comprifed  within  the  League  of  the  Houfe  of 
God,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Coire ;  until  the  people,  opprefTed  by 
their  rulers,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  forming  a  general  league,  compelled  the  bifliop 
to  ratify  their  independence. 

The  ara  of  this  important  revolution  is  not  prccifely  marked  in  the  annals  of  this 
country.  Some  hiftorians  have  even  afferted,  that  it  happened  fo  early  as  the  latter  end 
of  the  foirrtoenth  century,  and  was  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Grey  Leauue. 
But  this  opinion  docs  not  feem  to  be  grounded  upon  fufficient  evidence;  as  the  fada 
alledged  in  its  fupport  intimate  little  more,  than  that  the  biff.op  granted  feveral  privi- 
leges to  tlie  inhabitants ;  but  by  no  means  prove,  that  the  communities  formed  thcm- 
felvesinto  a  league  at  fuch  an  early  prriod,  and  afforded  ihefir/i*  example  of  liberty 
in  thefe  parts,  an  honour  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Grey  League.  The  revolution, 
which  finally  exalted  this  league  into  its  prefent  ftate  of  freedom,  probably  took  place 
between  1424,  (he  jcra  of  the  formation  of  the  Grey  League,  and  in  1436,  the  year 
in  which  the  Ten  Jurifdiftions  rofe  into  independence. 

This  league  is  denominated  in  Romanfh  La  Li^ia  de  la  Chiada\  ;  in  German,  Golt- 
Jhaujbund,  fronj  which  wc  call  it  the  League  of  the  Houfe  of  God :  it  takes  this  appella- 
tion as  Weil  from  the  cathedral  fituated  in  its  capital,  as  becaufe  it  was  once  under  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Coire. 

It  is  divided  into  eleven  dillrifts  ;  each  of  which  (Coire  excepted)  is  fub-divided  into 
two  little  republics,  or  conimunit'es,  and  fends  twenty-two  deputies  to  the  general 
diet. 

Formerly  the  burgomafter  of  Coirc  was  perpetual  chief  of  the  league  without  elec- 
tion ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Lift  century  the  other  comumnities  claimed  a  power 

-* ' 

•  CimpcU  irpoiifti  tlilj  no'ioti,  and  lii«  authority  unjoubtedly  carn'ea  Rrcat  weight  |  but  we  mud  con» 
filler  ll'ot  he  i^niuiKls  hii  oj  iiiiun  nifitly  upon  conjrrturf,  anJ  tliut,  a»  a  minibiT  ol  the  Le.i»»iiL'  of  GuJ's 
Hiijff.  be  W3k  ;in!irrj  t!>jiivf  to  lh.it  League  the  prcfci; '•£(•  In  p  linl  of  antiquity  over  the  Grey  Lcigue. 

f   CbaJj,  or  it  it  ii  foiuclimei  wiittcn,  Ca-Jf,  tiguitiii  Ciilhidral:  liiiicc  the  FrcMch  call  it /,<i  J.igut 
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of  nominating  to  this  office  in  their  turn.  The  affair  being  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  Zuric,  it  was  decided,  that  for  the  future  the  twenty-two  deputies  fliould  chufe  two 
candidates  from  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  Coire,  who  (liould  draw  lots  for  the 
charge;  a  mode  of  eleftion  now  in  ufe.  The  chief  thus  appointed  is  called  Btmdspre- 
fidcnt,  and  hasfoveral  privileges  wliich  diftinguilh  him  from  the  chiefs  of  the  two  other 
leagues;  he  receives  all  the  letters  addrefl'cd  to  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons  from  fo- 
reign powers,  and  is  perpetual  prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  becaufe  that  aflenibly  is  aU 
ways  held  at  Coire.  , 

Coire  is  fitunted  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  rich  plain  between  two  and  three  miles 
wide  ;  a  confidorable  breadth  of  valley  for  this  mountainous  coimtry.  Oppofite  is  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  feparate  the  country  of  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of  Gla- 
rus  ;  of  this  chain  the  Calendar  is  eftecmed  :he  highcfl  point ;  bat  it  is  far  inferior  in 
elevation  to  feveral  of  the  Swifs  and  Savoy  Alps  I  vifited  in  my  laft  tour,  and  wants 
one  certain  criterion  of  great  height,  perpetu:il  ihow. 

The  town  lies  partly  in  the  plain,  and  partly  upon  the  fteep  fide  of  a  rock,  and  is 
furroundod  with  ancient  brick  walls,  ftrongihen-jd  with  fquare  and  round  towers,  in 
the  (lyle  of  fortification,  before  the  invention  of  powder ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  feveral  towns  of  Upper  Engadina,  although  not  fo  large,  make  a  neater  and 
more  elegant  appearance.     It  contains  about  three  thoufand  fouls. 

Many  fables  are  related  concerning  the  foundation  of  Coire ;  the  moft  probable  ac» 
'ount  feems  to  bj,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Conftantius,  who,  in  the  355th' 
year  of  the  Chriftian  jera,  penetrated  into  Rhctia,  and  fixed  his  ftation  for  fome  time 
near  the  prefcnt  fite  of  Coire.  A  town,  as  often  happened  on  fuch  occafions,  was  per- 
haps coi\ftrtided  near  the  camp  ;  and  from  the  imperial  refidence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
derived  the  name  Curia,  its  ancient  appellation,  fince  corrupted  into  Coira  and  Coire. 
The  remains  of  two  or  three  towers,  which  are  evidently  of  Roman  conltru£lion, 
attefl;  its  antiquity,  and  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  thefe  conjedures  concerning  its 
orit!,in. 

Coiro  was  formerly  a  city  of  the  German  errpire,  fubjeft  to  its  own  counts,  and  came 
in  the  ninth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  biOiop.  Like  many  other  cities  of  Ger. 
many,  it  obtained  confiderable  privileges  from  the  different  emperors;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, having  gradually  circumfcribed  the  authority  of  the  bilhop,  at  length  ellablilhed 
an  independent  republic. 

The  government  of  Coire  is  ariflo-democratical ;  the  fupretne  legiffative  authority 
refidrs  in  the  citiisens,  whofe  number  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-ibur,  divided 
into  five  tribes.  Each  citizen  has  a  vote  at  the  age  of  twenty  :  the  fulTrages  are  never 
collcfted  in  a  general  affembly  ;  but  the  oWed  of  deliberation  is  fcpanitely  laid  before- 
each  tribe,  and  decided  by  the  mnjority  of  -iBe  five  tribes. 

The  executive  power  is  entrulled  to  the  council  of  feventy,  compofod  of  fourteen' 
mcmbtrs  annually  elected  from  e.ich  tribe.  This  fovereign  council  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral Icfler  departments,  ot  whii  h  the  principil  is  the  ienat'^,  or  council  of  fifteen,  who 
have  the  chief  diredion  cf  altairs,  either  fokly  or  conjointly  with  other  members  of 
the  fovcreign  council.  The  chief's  of  Coire  are  two  burgomallers  taken  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  feiiace,  who,,  althoiii-h  liable  to  be  removed,  invariably  continue  in  office 
for  life.  They  enjoy  the  fupti  me  dignity  by  rotation,  each  for  the  fpace  of  a  year;, 
during  which  term  the  adting  c'  ief,  under  the  title  of  reigning  burgomafter,  preCdes 
in  the  ufual  councils.  The  crimiual  tribunal  i<;  compofod  of  the  fenate  and  fifteen  other 
members  of  the  fovi  roign  council.  The  prilbners  are  examined  and  the  procefs  drawa 
up  by  a  fecrct  council,  formed  of  the  fcvcn  oldeil  members  of  the  fenate,  of  whom  the 

majority 
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majority  mud  concur,  to  order  the  infli£tion  of  torture.  After  convi£lion  the  proccfs 
is  laid  before  the  criminal  tribunal,  which  ultimately  paiTes  fentence,  and  all  offences  ex- 
cepting great  crimes,  are  commonly  puniflied  by  lines. 

My  curiofity  led  me  this  morning  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  general  diet  of  the 
Grifons  is  held  every  three  years ;  although  it  contained  no  objeQ  worthy  of  defciip - 
tion,  yet  it  did  not  fail  to  (trike  my  attention,  as  bein^  the  place  where  the  parliament 
of  a  tree  nation  is  alTenibled. 

Coire  fends  two  deputies  to  this  diet,  who  are  generally  the  two  burgomafters ;  but 
if  one  of  thefe  (hould  be  the  chief  of  the  league,  the  other  deputy  is  chofen  by  rota- 
tion in  the  five  tribes,  with  this  condition,  that  he  mult  be  a  member  of  the  council  of 
feventy. 

From  the  apartment  in  which  the  diet  is  held  I  went  to  the  town-hall,  to  fee  the 
form  of  adminiftering  the  oath  to  the  new  Bunds-preftdent.  In  general  the  ceremony 
takes  place  jufl  before  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  in  the  prefence  of  the  deputies  of  the 
League  of  God's  Houfe ;  but  as  tho  peru>n  to  whom  the  ofHce  now  devolves  was  not 
prefent,  it  was  neceflarily  pollponed.  All  t>..  ^  parties  being  affembled,  M.  Tfcharncr, 
the  lad  prefidcnt,  with  the  public  notary,  ftood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room ;  his 
fucceifor  at  the  lower  end,  with  the  Bunds-wciber,  or  fecretary,  dreffed  in  a  cloak  half 
black  and  half  white,  the  livery  of  the  league.  M.  Tfchamer  addreflfed  to  his  fucceflfor 
a  (hort  fpeech  in  German,  acquainting  him  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  deputies  of 
the  league,  Bunds-prefident  for  the  enfuing  year,  giving  him  joy  of  his  promotion,  and 
congratulating  the  League  upon  the  nomination  of  a  perfon  fo  well  calculated  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  abilities  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  ofiice.  At  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech, 
the  public  notary  reads  the  oaths  for  the  prefident,  for  himfelf,  and  the  fecretary.  M. 
Tfchamer  then  told  them  to  hold  up  three  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  and  to  repeat 
their  feveral  oaths ;  which  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  new  prefident  declared  that 
he  was  highly  flattered  with  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  would  drive,  as  far 
as  his  abilities  would  permit,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  League.  Then  the 
former  prefident  bowing,  the  new  chief  walked  (ird  out  of  the  room ;  and  thus  ended 
the  ceremony. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  aridocratical  party  direfls  the  nomination  of 
the  magidrates,  prefident,  and  deputies,  yet  the  appointment  to  the  governments  of 
the  fubjed  provinces  is  left  wholly  to  chance.  When  the  turn  belongs  to  Coire,  the 
five  tribes  meet  feparately,  and  a  candidate  is  appointed  by  lot  from  each  tribe.  Tl^efe 
five  perfons  then  draw  lots  for  the  office,  and  the  fuccefsful  candidate  may  fell  the 
turn ;  with  this  redridion,  that  the  preference  of  purchafmg  fhall  be  given  fird  to  a 
member  of  the  fame  tribe,  fecondly  to  any  citizen  of  Coire,  thirdly  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  League  of  God's  Houfe.  It  freqv.ratly  happens,  that  the  five  candidates  agree 
to  divide  the  profits  of  the  fale. 

Upon  the  highed  part  of  the  town  dands  the  bifhop's  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
houfes  belonging  to  the  chapter. 

The  bifhopric  of  Coire  was  probably  crefted  foon  after  the  fird  cdablifhinent  of 
Chridianity  in  thefe  parts,  under  Condantine,  or  his  fon.  The  diocefc  once  extended 
over  the  whole  Roman  province  of  Rhetia,  which  comprehended  the  prefent  country 
of  the  Grifuns,  the  Valtcline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  together  with  the  eadcrn  dif- 
tri£l  of  Switzerland  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Cundance,  and  part  of  Tyrol ;  the  bifhop's 
territorial  pofTefTions  were  alfo  confidcrable,  and  his  revenues  by  no  means  inadequate  to 
his  power  and  dignity.  It  would  be  unintereding  to  trace  the  diminution  of  his  autho. 
rity,  and  the  gradual  annihilation  of  his  jurifdifUon  over  the  town  of  Coire,  and  the 
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commonwealths  of  this  League ;  I  (hall  therefore  obferve,  that  Iiis  power  was  princi- 
pally leffeneil  by  the  formation  of  the  League  of  God's  Houfe,  and  the  limitation  of 
his  prerogatives  in  1527  :  by  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  independence 
of  the  communities;  by  the  lattt-r  the  principal  prerogatives,  from  which  he  derived 
great  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Grifons,  were  at  once  annihilated  ;  and  he 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  perlon.  Thefe  privileges  principally  confided 
in  having  admifllon,  and  a  vote  m  the  general  diet  of  the  Grilons,  in  appointing  feve- 
ral  of  the  deputies,  nominating  the  chief  magiftrates  of  feveral  communities,  and  re- 
ceiving appeals  in  civil  caules  from  the  decifion  of  the  provincial  courts  of  juftice. 
All  thefe  prerogatives  were  abrogated  by  a  general  diet  of  the  Grifons  in  1527,  and 
the  few  remaining  rights  have  been  cither  purchafed  or  fupprefled.  The  introdudion  of 
th  J  Proteftant  religion  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  power ;  for  his  revenue  fuffered 
great  diminution  by  the  lofs  of  the  lythes,  which  were  feized  by  the  reformed  com- 
munities. 

The  bifliop  is  prince  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  dignity  annexed  to  the  fee  in  1 1 70, 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Firft,  and  is  ilyled  Lord  of  Furftenberg  and  Furftenau. 

His  annual  revenues,  which  amount  to  about  /  2,000,  arife  chiefly  from  eftates  near 
Coire,  and  in  the  Tyrol ;  he  receives  alfo  the  annual  fum  of  about  /70  from  the  cuf- 
toms  of  Chiavenna,  in  return  for  having  ceded  his  claims  over  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna, 
and  Bormio,  to  the  republic  of  the  three  leagues  *.  The  only  prerogatives  remaining 
are  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  an  abfolute  jurifdidion  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
affairs  within  the  fmali  diftri£t  in  which  his  palace  and  the  chapter  are  lituated.  Beyond 
this  di(lri£t  he  enjoys  not  the  lead  power;  fo  far  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  he  could  not  even  enter  it  if  the  inhabitants  chofe  to  exclude  him ;  a  right  which 
they  afferted  in  1 764.  'A  Catholic,  to  avoid  an  arreft,  took  refuge  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  the  bifliop's  refufal  to  deliver  him  up,  raifed  a  gate 
clofe  to  the  only  opening  which  leads  into  the  epifcopal  diftrift,  by  which  means  the 
avenue  to  the  palace  was  clofed ;  this  manoeuvre  conquered  the  bifliop's  obftinacy :  the 
gate  ftill  exifts,  and  is  ready  to  be  ufed  upon  a  Hmilar  occafion. 

The  bifliop  is  chofen  by  the  chapter.  Many  difputes  relating  to  his  eleflion  have 
arifen  between  the  canons  and  the  League  of  God's  Houfe ;  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  contraAed  in  1541  with  the  bifliop,  proteHs,  that  only  a  native  of  the  League 
can  be  promoted  to  the  fee.  But  a  foreigner  being  eleded  in  169s,  the  canons  have 
fince  difregarded  the  right  afferted  by  the  League,  and  have  without  referve  given  their 
votes  to  aliens,  although  the  League  remonflirates  at  every  new  election.  The  prefent 
bifliop  is  Francis  Dionyfius,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Rod,  in  the  Tyrol  f. 

The  epifcopal  diflrid  is  only  a  few  hundred  paces  in  circumference,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  high  walls ;  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  is  modern,  excepting  a  fquare  tower, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  condruded  by  the  Romans ;  it  is  of  drong  but  clumfy 
workmanfliip,  and  in  no  degree  entitled  to  notice,  except  as  a  monument  of  antiquity. 

In  the  cathedral  I  obferved  no  objeft  of  curiofity,  unlefs  the  bones  of  St.  Lucius, 
richly  ornamented  after  the  fafliion  of  Roman  Catholic  relics,  fliould  be  thought 
worthy  of  attention.  The  chapter  confids  of  twenty- four  canons,  of  whom  fix  are 
refident }  the  inhabitants  of  this  didridt  are  all  Catholics. 

Above  the  palace,  and  at  the  highed  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  convent  of  St. 
Lucius,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  fmall  chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint,  who,  according 


•     See  page  92. 

I  In  1794,  Chadci  RodolpU  Baron  of  Buolof  Schaifcnftein  vvu  eUdted  Princa  Biihopof  Coirc. 
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to  the  legends  of  the  Romifti  churcli,  was  a  king  in  Britain  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
iecond  century.  Having  embraced  Chrillianity,  anJ  being  inflamed  with  religious  zeal, 
he  quitted  his  throne,  and  wandering  into  thefe  parts  built  an  hermitage  upon  the  fpot 
where  the  chapel  now  Hands,  and  by  his  preaching  and  example  converted  numbers  to 
the  gofpel.  He  is  ftyled  the  apolHe  of  the  Grilbns,  and  is  greatly  revered  as  a  faint  by 
the  Catholics ;  while  the  Protefhmts  of  tlio  town  pav  him  not  the  lead  veneration. 
Burnet,  in  his  Travels,  ohfcrves:  "  I  endeavoured  to  Jhcw  the  good  old  hijfiop  that  the 
legend  of  Ltieius  was  a  fublc  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  but  mn/l  remarkable  in  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  Grifons  ;  and  that  -lue  had  no  kings  in  Britain  at  that  time,  but  were  a  pro- 
vince to  the  Romans  ;  that  no  ancient  authors  fpeak  rf  it,  Bcde  being  thefirji  that  mentions 
it ;  and  that  the  pretended  letter  to  Pope  Kleutheritts,  together  with  his  anfwer,  has  evi. 
dent  characters  of  forgery  in  it.  ^11  this"  he  adds,  '•'■  ftgnificd  nothing  to  the  bijhop,  who 
ajfured  me  that  they  had  a  tradition  of  that  in  their  church,  and  it  was  infertcd  in  their 
Breviary,  which  he  firmly  believed." 

Well  aware,  that  my  endeavours  to  convince  the  monks  of  the  fidfity  of  the  legend 
would  have  ended  as  unfucceff- Fully  as  the  reafoning  of  Burnet,  I  did  not  imitate  his 
example;  but  without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Hory,  contented  my- 
felf  with  admiring  the  beautiful  profpect,  which  induced  me  to  vifit  the  convent.  The 
environs  of  Coire  are  delightful ;  the  plain  is  richly  diverfified  wi;h  corn  and  padure  ; 
the  hills  gradually  Hoping  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  vines,  which 
yield  wine  of  a  pleafant  flavour,  but  not  (Irong.  '1  he  points  of  view  vary  furprifingly, 
from  agreeable  to  romantic,  from  romantic  to  wild.  'J'he  Rhine,  which  flows  rapidly 
through  the  plain,  begins  hereto  be  navigable  by  rafts,  and  merchandife  is  tranfported 
toward  Lindau  and  Zuric. 


LETTER  LXyiXlU.-^a/ile  of  Hafden/tein.—Seminary  of  Literature. 

I  RODE  this  evening,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  of  Coire,  from  whom  I  have 
received  great  marks  ot  attention  and  politenefs,  to  Haldcnftein,  which  may  be  called 
the  fmalleft  fovereignty  in  Europe.  We  paifed  along  the  fide  of  the  hills,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rugged  rocks  which  lead  to  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdidions,  and  en- 
joyed a  fine  view  of  the  rich  plain,  ftretching  from  the  town  of  Coire  as  far  as  Embsj 
The  beautiful  verdure  of  the  meadows,  the  floping  hills  clothed  with  vineyards,  the 
craggy  mountains  partly  covered  with  vines,  partly  overfpread  with  wood,  and  partly 
bare,  formed  altogether  a  (triking  profpect.  We  crofl"cd  the  Rhine  to  Haldenftein,  a 
fmall  village  confuting  of  about  fi.xty  houfes,  and  proceeded  to  the  houfe  occupied  by 
the  prefent  baron,  Rhodolph  de  Salis,  who  receive  J  me  with  great  politenefs,  and  kindly 
indulged  my  curiofity,  by  ftiewing  me  his  little  territory,  and  anfwering  my  inqairies 
with  great  readinefs  and  cxaflnefs.  The  baron,  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  learning 
and  indefatigable  indudry,  has  formed  a  large  cnllcftion  of  manufcripts  relative  to  the 
Grifons,  from  which  he  has  drawn  ample  materials  for  a  publication,  in  which  he  is  at 
prefent  engaged.  His  refearches  are  chiefly  biographical ;  and  his  work  is  intended  to 
illuftrate  the  memoirs  of  the  principal  perfons,  who  have  rendered  themfelvcs  confpi- 
cuous  among  the  Grifons  by  their  adions  and  abilities  *. 

The 


•  Thii  work  ii  announced  as  not  yet   finifhed,  in  Halter's  SctivdiKtr.  Bihliothti,  »ol.  I'i.  p.  364.  under 

the  fuilowiiig  titles:   i.  EiMia  iUi^ata,  tttocnml  rinflairi  e«  let  prwciftun  tvmtnuiu  dt  la  vu  its  homnut 
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The  barony  of  Haldenflein,  he  fai'd,  was  formerly  under  the  proteflion  of  the  feveh 
ancient  cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  fince  the  year  1568,  it  has  been  an  independent  fov6- 
reignty,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  three  leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  noiTelTed  in  right  of  marriage  by  John  de  Caftion,  French  ambaffador  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Grifons,  and  at  his  death  in  1 565,  came  into  the  family  of  Schau- 
cnftein  ;  the  male  line  being  extin£t,  it  was  divided  between  two  females  of  the  collate- 
ral branches,  one  of  whom  maftied  a  de  Salis,  and  the  other  an  Hartmatmis.  In  thfe 
beginning  of  this  century  the  defcendants  of  de  Salis  purchafed  the  other  half,  and 
again  reunited  it  under  one  perfon. 

The  whole  barony  confifls  of  a  fmall  femicircular  plain,  between  the  Rhirte  ;ttid  the 
bottom  of  the  Calendar,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  fcarcely  011^  in  breadth ;  and 
occupies  alfo  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  too  fteep  to  be  inhabited.  It  contains  ohif 
two  villages,  Haldenflein  and  Sewils,  and  the  fubjefts  amount  to  no  more  than  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  The  people  were  ferfs,  or  vaffals,  until  J701,  wheii  the 
grandfather  of  the  prefent  baron  gave  them  feveral  immunities.  At  prefent  the  lord 
has  territorial  jurifdiftion,  the  exclufire  privilege  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  a  claim  of  two 
days  work  annually  from  each  of  his  fubjefts,  and  a  load  of  dung  from  each  peafant. 
He  appoints  the  judge  in  the  criminal  court,  receives  the  fines  for  offences,  from  which 
he  pays  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  and  has  the  power  of  pardoning.  He  nominates 
the  prefident,  and  part  of  the  jury  in  civil  caufes,  and  in  all  cafes  of  appeal  judges  iii 
the  laft  refort. 

The  baron  (hewed  me  feveral  coins  ftnick  by  his  predeceffors ;  the  moft  ancient  was 
a  gold  piece  of  161 1,  the  year  in  which  the  Emperor  Matthias  conferred  the  right  of 
coining  money  upon  the  baron  of  Haldenflein ;  a  privilege  which  he  ftill  enjoys. 

The  ancient  caflle  of  Haldenflein,  from  which  the  barons  took  their  title,  is  iidw  iii 
ruins ;  but  the  remains  are  Hill  viCMe  upon  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  Above  it  is  ano- 
ther ruined  caflle  called  Lichten^ein,  formerly  inhabited  by  an  ancetlot  of  Prince 
Lichtenflein  of  Vieima,  from  which  he  is  faid  to  derive  his  title.  The  prince  is  fo  con- 
vinced of  his  defcent  f-om  the  ancient  poffeflbrs  of  this  caflle,  and  fo  proud  of  their 
antiquity,  that  he  procured  a  ftone  from  thefe  ruins,  for  the  foundation  flone  of  a  fu- 
perb  palace  which  he  has  built  at  Vienna,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  contain  ibme  materials 
of  the  original  caflle  in  which  his  anceftors  once  refided. 

The  prefent  caflle  of  Haldenflein,  built  in  1545,  by  James  de  Caflion,  is  pleafantly 
fituated  near  the  Rhine,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Coire,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  caflle  was  converted  into  a  feminary  for  the  education  of  youth. 
It  was  long  a  ferious  caufe  of  complaint,  that  in  the  whole  country  of  the  Grifons  there 
was  no  public  feminary  for  completing  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  all  who  fol- 
lowed any  of  the  learned  profefhons  were  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  academies.  M, 
de  Salis,  of  Marchlins,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  the  firll  confequence  among  the 
Grifons,  confidering  this  defeft  a  difgrace  to  their  country,  projefted  a  plan  for  the  in- 
flitution  of  an  academy ;  and  having  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  general  diet,  which 
afTembled  at  Davos  in  176 1,  carried  it  into  immediate  execution  at  their  own  expence, 
with  a  zeal  which  refledls  the  highefl  honour  upon  their  exertions.  The  plan  was  ex- 
tenfive  and  ufeful,  and  feemed  well  calculated  to  fecure  fuccefs.     For  a  fhort  time  it 


<ilibrtt  qui  onl  f>aru  aupaii  Jti  Gri/em.     3.  Rhttia  Ltleraria,  ou  Catalogue  de  tmt  hi  auleurt  Crifont,  de  feur 
tiiet  tt  de  leurs  ouvraget. 
The  baron  ia  fiiKC  dead,  and  I  bave  not  heard  tliat  tliefe  works  hdve  been  publlHicd. 

VOL.  V.        •  6  F  '  wore 
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wore  a  flouriftiing  appearance ;  but  this  profperous  beginning  was  not  fuccecded  by  any 
beneficial  confequences.  Its  decline  was  owing  to  the  little  countenance  given  tO'litera- 
ture,  was  haftened  by  quarrels  which  arofe  between  the  profeflbrs,  and  in  1779,  withia 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  years  from  its  firft  eftablifhment,  the  inftitution  was  difTolved. 

Literature  among  the  Grifons  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  in 
this  country,  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  depreciate  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen 
without  fufficient  foundation,  thus  exprefles  himfelf  upon  this  fubjeft  *  : — "  As  the 
adminiftration  pf  aflfairs  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  greater  part  confider- 
ing  nothing  but  their  own  prrofit,  defpife  every  fpecies  of  polite  learning,  and  are  un- 
willing to  allow  any  falaries,  or  beftow  any  honours  upon  ihc  profefflns ;  fo  that  all 
perfons  who  cultivate  the  fciences  are  incited  merely  by  the  love  of  glory,  and  a  difin- 
terefted  zeal,"  If  this  is  the  cafe,  it  would  be  chimerical  to  cxped  the  arts  ;mJ  fciences 
to  flouriih  in  an  ungrateful  foil,  where  they  meet  with  no  encouragement :  but  even 
amidft  thefe  obftacles  to  improvement,  there  have  never  been  wanting,  and  are  ft  ill  to 
be  found,  men  of  fuperior  fouls,  who  have  dedicated  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  j 
and  who  merit  the  highefl  praife,  for  labouring  in  the  vineyards  witliout  hopes  of  profit* 

The  proteftants  who  receive  a  liberal  education  repair  for  the  moft  part  to  Zuric  or 
Bafle,  and  the  Catholics  to  Milan,  Pavia,  or  Vienna. 

Each  community  has  a  fmall  fchool,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  call  accounts ;  but  which  is  only  open  from  the  9th  of  November  to  the  7th  of 
March.  Thofe  parents  who  wifli  to  give  their  children  a  better  education,  and  can 
fupport  the  expence,  muft  either  fend  them  to  foreign  parts,  or  maintain  a  private 
tutor. 

There  is  a  Latin  feminary  at  Coire  for  the  children  of  the  burghers,  and  another 
inftituted  in  1763,  for  the  education  of  perfons  intended  for  the  church;  thefe  efta- 
bUfliments  though  poorly  endowed  have  been  produiftive  of  fome  Uterary  advantages 
to  the  country.  There  is  alfo  a  typographical  fociety  at  Coire  for  Latin,  German, 
and  Romaufh,  and  books  in  the  Ronunlh  are  printed  in  the  Lower  Engadina  and  at 
Dif^ntis. 


LETTER  LXXXIV.— /iM^w<?  0/  Ten  JunfdifHons.-^Fatzerol.— Baths  of  Ahennu. — 
Davos. — Valley  of  Pretigau. — Malantz. —  MayenfielJ. — Baths  of  Pftffcrs, 

I  QUITTED  Coire  yefterday  morning,  in  order  to  make  an  excurfion  into  the 
League  of  the  Ten  JurifdiiSlions ;  but  before  I  proceed  in  my  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion, I  fhall  fend  you  a  fliort  abftrad  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  League,  from  the  firft  foun- 
dation to  its  perfed  independency. 

This  league  ought  properly  to  be  called,  and  indeed  is  not  unfrequently  denominated 
in  this  country,  the  League  of  the  Eleven  Jurifdidions,  from  the  number  of  commu- 
nities of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  but  as  upon  its  firft  union  it  was  formed  of  ten  only, 
the  original  appellation  is  ftill  retained,  although  one  of  the  jurifdidions  ha^  been  fmce 
that  period  fubdividcd  into  two. 

•  In  Rhtt'ut  nnjlrn  rerum  admintjtrati')  omnium  a  pitbe  JcpmJel,  eujnt  numenit  potior  non  nft  qu*  ante  nafum 
Air/,  aul  lucrum  adfernnt,  fapit,  juicijuid  dt  rttiquo  ngatur,  iitterai  piliiinrft,  cum  omni  g/oria  el  commoiiit  tjute  en 
i/lh  fui/equunCur,  quaji  rejicienJa  tonltmiiil ;  nullum  enrum  profrjfaribut  premium,  nullum  merilum,  liiiJem  nullum 
Iriiuit ;  Jtc  ut  qui  lillerai  ameni,  el  tKColnnt,  e.t  ^enero/a  quopiam  animi  imfeJu  iJ  n^iint,  fepofila  nmni  ithnjiiu,  et 
elifque  uilo  ad  eat  cuktiri,  I.I  hit  lamen  non  objlantibui,  reperii  et  apud  Not  qui  ^enernfi  edideruni  peiioriidocU' 
mrnia  {  reperii  eliam,  qui  feienliarum  culturam,  ac  amorrm  quibufvil  aliit  preluleruni ,  licet  iihrum  laborii  ac  mc- 
mtria  ftrt  turn  i^t  inUreat,  nttfl  qui  tarn  ab  inlerilu  vindUcl.  Apoitt  Hill   Rcfoiutat.  Rbietic.  I'rxfat. 
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The  terntory  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Barons  of^  Vats,  whofe  autho- 
rity was  Hn^ited,  as  the  people  pofl'effed  viery  confiderable  privileges.  On  the  death  of 
Donatus,  the  lafl  baron,  the  count  of  Toggenburg,  who  married  his  eldeft  daughter, 
fuccceded  to  his  pofleflions;  and  Frederic,  one  of  hi?  defcendants,  dying  in  1436 
vrithout  iflue,  the  communities  united,  formed  an  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  alliance,  and 
erefted  themfelves  into  a  league.  But  although  by  this  alliance  they  increafed  their  im- 
munities, yet  they  were  by  no  means  perfeftly  independent ;  for  the  male  heirs  of  the 
count  of  Tockenburgh  flill  retained  certain  baronial  rights,  which  confifled  in  appoint- 
ing the  criminal  judge  in  fevcral  comniunities,  in  the  power  of  pardoning,  in  a  fliareof 
the  fines,  in  nominating  the  principal  magiftrates  from  three  candidates,  and  in  other 
prerogatives.  Thefe  rights,  purchafed  by  Sigifmund,  Archduke  of  Aullria,  and  en- 
joyed by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Firft,  were  exercfied  by  means  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed with  the  concurrence  of  the  league,  and  refident  at  Cartels.  In  procefs  of  time 
the  baronial  prerogatives  were  gradually  annihilated,  either  by  purchafe  or  conceflion  ; 
the  communities  became  free,  and  their  independence  was  folemly  ratified  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  the  Third,  foon  after  the  peace  of  Weftphalia. 

After  half  an  hour's  afcent  from  Coire,  I  entered  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdi£b'on8 
near  Malix,  pafled  through  the  community  of  Churwalden,  in  which  the  hamlets  pret- 
tily fcattercd  about  the  vale,  and  upon  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  made  a  fmall 
circuit  to  the  village  of  Fatzerol,  which  confiftsonly  of  five  or  fix  houfes,  and  ftandsat 
the  bottom  of  fome  rugged  mountains ;  it  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  as 
the  place  where,  in  147 1,  the  firft  perpetual  alliance  was  ratified  by  the  deputies  of  the 
three  leagues.  I  was  accompanied  to  the  fpot  by  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who 
was  not  difpleafcd  with  the  enthufiafm  I  teftified  at  beholding  the  birth  place  of  their 
liberties.  The  houfe  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  apartment  which  was  remarkable  for 
the  meeting  of  the  deputies  no  longer  remains.  Having,  with  the  affiftance  of  my 
companion,  traced  its  fite,  I  confidered  with  refpeft  the  fpot  which  was  once  fan£lified 
by  the  ratification  of  a  general  union,  lamented  that  fo  venerable  a  pile  of  building 
fhould  be  fuflered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  felt  difappointment,  that  no  infcription,  by 
public  authority,  configned  to  pofterity  the  date  of  the  tranfadion,  and  confecrated  the 
place  which  had  been  witnefs  to  an  event  the  mod  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this 
country. 

Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  in  viewing  thefe  refpc£lable  remains,  I  defcended.  through 
Brientz  to  the  Baths  of  Alvenew,  placed  in  a  moft  rouiantic  pofition,  by  the  fide  of 
the  torrent  Albula,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  majeftic  Alps ;  th«  fource  is  fulphureous, 
and  refembles  both  in  fmcU  and  tafte  the  waters  of  Harrowgatc. 
'  Having  pafled  through  Alvenew  and  Anderwifen,  I  mounted  a  rugged  afcent  through 
a  thick  foreft,  and  purfued  a  narrow  path  upon  the  fide  of  a  rock  called  Zug,  over  a 
precipice,  with  a  torrent  Bowing  beneath.  This  rock  is  modly  bare,  excepting  a  few 
ftubbed  firs,  the  remains  of  a  foreft  which  was  formerly  deftroyed  by  fire;  hence  it  is 
called  the  Burnt  Wood,  and  exhibits  a  moft  defolate  appearance ;  at  the  bottom  of  this 
rock,  clofe  to  the  torrent,  are  mines  of  filver,  which  were  formerly  worked.  I  entered 
the  jui  ifdidion  of  Davos  at  the  village  of  Glarus,  and  took  up  my  lodging  in  a  neat 
cottage. 

'1  he  diftrict  of  Davos  is  a  long  plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  gradually  rlfing 
into  hills,  which  termmate  in  high  mountains ;  it  is  not  unlike  the  valley  of  Upper  Enga- 
dina,  but  is  more  fertile.  Near  the  church  of  St.  John  is  a  fmall  clufter  cf  eight  or 
ten  houfes,  in  the  other  parts  the  cottages  are  thickly  ftrewcd  over  the  plain,  and  upon 
the ^eutlc  acclivities,  as  in  the  canton  of  Appcnzd,  each  with  itsliitle  territory.     The 
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produces  outs,  rye,  large  quantities  of  rich  paftvire,  and  yieldc  yearly  two  crops  of  h^y ; 
U  is  now  the  fecond  harved,  and  the  Bvlds  are  covered  with  mowers.  The  bordering 
mountains  are  overfprcad  to  their  funmiits  with  foreds  of  fir  and  larch,  intermixed  with 
meadows'}  above  tfietn  tower  the  rugged  Alps.  A  clear  murmuring  Itream  flow» 
through  the  midd  of  the  plain,  with  a  pntle  though  lively  courfe  {  its  banks  prettily  or* 
namentod  with  fcattered  cottages,  which  are  remarkably  neat  and  commodious.  Some 
are  built  of  trees  piled  one  upon  another ;  others  have  Kone  foundations,  and  the  upper 
part  of  wood ;  and  a  few  are  conftruded  with  (lone  ptaidered  and  white>wafl]ed.  I 
walked  tn  the  valley  of  Diefma,  leading  to  Scampf  in  Upper  Engadina,  which  is  clofed 
at  forae  dillance  by  a  high  mountain  covered  with  fnow,  (aid  to  be  one  of  the  moii  ele« 
vated  in  the  country  of  the  Grifonsi  it  is  called  the  Swart  Horn,  and  is  part  of  the 
Scaletta  Alps,  which  communicates  with  the  Julian  Alps,  the  Set,  and  the  chain  that  fe* 
parates  the  Valteline  from  Upper  Engadina  and  Pregalia.  Clofe  to  the  inn  is  the  town 
houfe,  in  which  the  deputies  compofmg  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifuns  aifemble  every 
thref  years ;  it  is  slfo  the  place  of  annual  meeting  for  the  deputies  of  this  league,, 
when  they  chufc  the  Bunds  Landammany  or  chief,  and  tranfad  any  particular  bufmefs  ^ 
this  building  is  plain  and  fimple,  like  the  people  themfelves. 

The  form  of  government  eilabiiihed  in  this  didiid  of  Davos,  is  like  that  of  the 
fmall  cantons  of  Switzerland,  entirely  democratical.  The  people  mulk  be  aflembled 
upon  ail  extraordinary  occafions,  fuch  as  ena^ing  new  laws,  deciding  upon  appeals. 
from  the  general  diet,  and  raifing  money  ;  every  male  at  the  age  of  fourteen  has  a  vote. 
The  whole  colledive  body  of  the  people,  however,  do  not  meet  in  order  to.chufe  their 
magiflrates,  who  are  elected  from  deputies  fent  by  each  diilrid^.  The  adminiilration  of 
affairs  refides  in  the  great  council  of  eighty-two,  and  the  council  of  fifteen  included  ia 
the  former.  The  great  council  regulates  all  affairs  relating  to  finance;  4he  fifteen  fu- 
perintend  the  police,  and  are  judges  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  juilice  without 
appeal  *.  In  criminal  cafes  torture  cannot  be  inflicted  without  permiffion  of  the  great 
council.  The  Landamman  is  elected  every  two  years  and  is  prefident  of  both  thefe 
councils.  fj 

This  remote  comer  has  produced  feveral  pcrfons  eminent  in  literature ;  and  partii* 
cularly  the  two  hidnriuns  of  the  Grifona,  Guler  and  Sprechcr. 

John  Guler  was  born  in  1562,  and  died  in  1637,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  lie  wasre* 
nurkable  for  his  multifarious  knowledge,  and  publilhed  in  1 6 1 6,  in  the  German  tongue,, 
**  An  account  of  the  three  Grifon  Leagues,  and  other  Rhetian  people."  In  this  work, 
much  effeemed  by  the  natives,  the  auilior  gives  a  circumdantial  detail  of  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  Rhetians,  and  of  their  emigration  from  Tufcany  into  this  country  under  their 
leader,  Rhaetus;  traces  theiilubfequent  hiffory  underthe  Romans,  and  in  the  dark  ages,  to 
to  the  beginningof  thefifteenthccntury,  whenthe  unionof  the  three  leagues  was  eftablilhed. 
Guler  has  illuUrated  the  hiltory  of  ancient  and  modern  Rh<£tia  by  wooden  engrav- 
ihgs  of  medals,  towns,  battles,  genealogical  tables,  coats  of  arms,  and  maps,  which, 
though  rude,  are  curious  for  their  antiquity.  The  author  alfu  meditated  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, on  the  union  of  the  three  leagues,  on  the  topography  and  hillory  of  the  whole 
country,  and  on  the  tranfadions  of  his  own  times.  For  this  part  of  the  work  Guler 
was  eminently  qualified ;  as  well  from  his  extenfive  erudiuon,  and  for  having  carefully 


*  It  IS  remarkable,  iliat  through  the  whole  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdi£lioni  there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  deciGon  of  the  civil  court*  of  juilice,  excepting  in  the  cornmuuity  of  Alvenew  t  ihe  inhabitants  of 
that  place  being  Catholic  aa4  FrotcHaot,  an  apf  tdl  lie*  to  lh«  civil  tribuoiU  cither  of  Churwaldco  or  of 
Davoi. 
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digefted  Campel's  account  of  the  Grifons  *,  as  from  the  various  ofiices  to  which  he  wa«  >  , 
railed  both  in  the  civil  and  military  line,  and  the  repeated  embalHes  and  negociations  ■ 
ill  which  he  was  employed.     It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  this  part  \va»  ever 
finifhed  J  and,  if  finifhed,  it  is  probably  loft  ;  for  Aporta  fcarched  for  it  without  fuc- 
cels  in  the  libraries  and  among  the  manufcripts  of  his  countrymen  f. 

The  deficiency  of  this  valuable  performance,  however,  is  fupplied  by  Fortunatus 
Sprecher,  the  contemporary,  friend,  and  relation  of  Gulcr. 

Sprecher  was  born  in  1548,  and  in  1617  gave  to  the  world  Pa/las  Rbatica  armata 
et  togttta  ;  or  the  military  and  civil  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  sera 
in  which  it  was  publilhed.     In  this  work,  which  is  a  model  for  method  and  perrpicuity, . 
the  author  details  the  national  hiftory,  in  ten  books.    The  firll  contains  the  emigration'    .' 
of  the  Tufcans,  their  fettlement  in  this  countr)',  the  defcription  of  the  antient  Rhetians, 
and  their  tranfaftions  to  the  time  of  Auguftus.     The  fecond  comprifes  the  period  from 
the  Augullan  sera  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.     The  third  treats 
of  the  Grifons  under  the  empires  of  the  Franks  and  Germans,  till  1476.     The  fourth- 
details  the  waia  of  the  Grifons ;  namely  the  Swabian  war  againd  Maximilian  the  Firft, 
and  the  campaigns  againrt  James  of  Medici,  from  1525  to  1531.     The  fifth  comprifes 
the  wars  in  which  the  Grifons  were  engaged  under  the  (landards  of  foreign  powers. 
The  fixth  relates  the  union  and  political  ftate  of  the  three  leagues,  and  their  alli- 
ances.    The  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  fcparately  defcribe  the  Grey  League,  the  bi- 
ihopric  of  Coire,  the  League  of  God  s  Houfe,  and  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdiftions.  The 
tenth  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio. 

A  fecond  volume,  which  appeared  in  1629,  under  the  title  of,  Hijioria  Motuum  et 
Bellorum  poftrcmis  bijce  ann'is  in  Rhciia  exdiatorum  et  gejlorum,  relates  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  Grifons  from  1617  to  1629,  a  period  of  turbulence  and  difcord. 

A  third  volume  continued  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  from  1627  to  a  ftiort  time  before 
the  author's  death,  which  happened  in  1647  ;  but  has  never  been  publifhed. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Davos  I  came  to  a  fmall  lake,  about' 
four  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  remarkably  deep  and  clear,  and  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent trout.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  fupplies  a  fmall  ftream,  which, 
being  joined  by  one  from  the  valley  of  Flola,  and  by  another  from  that  of  Diefma,  forms 
the  murmuring  brook  that  waters  the  valley  of  Davos,  and  falls  into  the  Albula  above 
the  baths  of  Alvenew  ;  this  lake  is  confidered  by  fome  writers  as  a  fource  of  the  Rhine. 

From  the  banks  of  the  lake  I  defcended  to  another,  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  that 
lies  in  a  wild  and  romantic  fituation,  and  Aipplies  a  torrent  which  is  the  fource  of  the 
Lanquart.  A  little  further  I  traverfod  a  fmall  pleafant  plain  ftrewed  with  cottages, 
which  Compofe  the  village  of  Lower  Lera ;  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  defcent  was 
fo  fteep  and  rugged,  that  I  difmounted  until  I  reached  the  vale  of  Pretigau.  I  paffed 
through  Clofter,  Kublis,  Jenatfch,  and  Schicrs,  following  the  torrent  Lanquart.  The 
country  is  delightful,  and  greatly  diveriified  with  all  kinds  of  productions,  yielding  diflTe- 
rent  fpecies  of  grain,  rich  paftures,  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  with  large  quantities  of 
hemp  and  flax  ;  hemp  is  much  cultivated,  and  feems  to  be  carried  to  great  perfeftion  j 
the  peafants  manufacture  from  it  coarfe  but  very  ftrong  linen. 

The  mountains  on  each  fide  are  in  fome  parts  covered  with  forefts ;  and  fo  great  is 
the  abundance  of  wood,  that  the  fields  are  either  itudded  or  fkirted  with  larch,  pines, 

•  Stc  Ltttf.  7V 

f  See  Aporta  Hifl.  Refor.  Ecc.  Rxt.  Praefat.— Hallcr,  in  hiiSchwcit.  Bib.  No.  814.  fayt,  that  it  was 
prepared  for  the  prels,  but  unfortunately  burnt. 
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•and  beech.  The  hamlets  are  fcattered  through  the  plain,  and  along  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  in  a  very  pleafing  manner;  the  houfes  are  modly  of  wood,  ia  the  Swifs 
mode  of  conftruclion,  and  not  lefs  convenient ;  the  road  through  this  vale  defcends 
gently  all  the  way.  I  have  not  for  Ibnie  time  vifited  a  more  agreeable,  fertile,  and  po- 
pulous diflrift. 

A  little  bcyund  Grufch,  which  lies  under  fomc  bare  rocks  in  a  fertile  plain,  the  valley 
of  Pretigau  contrads,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pafs  between  impending  rocks,  jull  broad 
enough  to  admit  the  torrent  and  the  road.  The  fudden  change  from  the  fertility  of  the 
country  to  the  barrennefs  of  this  fpiot,  fufficiently  (Irilung  of  itfelf,  was  Hill  further 
heightened  by  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  which  added  to  the  horror  of  the  Icenery. 
The  road  was  carried  for  fome  way  in  continued  afcent  and  defcent  along  the  craggy 
precipices,  fometimes  above,  and  fomctimes  upon  a  level  with  the  torrent,  'i'he  path 
was  fo  narrow  and  rugged,  that  1  gave  my  horfe  to  the  guide,  ai>d,  continuing  my  way 
on  foot,  foon  emerged  from  this  obfcure  pafs,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  (lars,  came  into  a  fine  and  rich  country,  and  went  through  a  feriesof  vine- 
yards to  Malantz,  in  the  diftrid  of  Mayenfiold. 

The  High  JuriiUiftion  of  Mayenfield  is  the'moft  remarkable  in  the  whole  country  of 
the  Grifons,  becaufe  the  inhabiiants  are  refpedlively  fovereign  and  fubjefVs.  They  are 
fovereign,  becaufe  they  fvjrm  part  of  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurildidions,  fend  deputies 
to  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons,  and  nominate  to  the  governments  of  the  fubjedt  pro- 
vinces.  They  are  fubje£t  becaufe,  like  the  provinces,  they  are  governed  by  a  bailif  fent 
from  the  Grifons,  who  is  changed  every  two  years,  and  in  whbm  refides  the  fupreme 
authority.  This  ftrange  intermixture  of  privileges  and  fubjeflion  is  derived  from  the 
following  caufes : 

The  lordfliip  of  Mayenfield  was,  like  the  whole  territory  of  this  league,  fubjeft  to  the 
Counts  of  Toggenburgh,  and,  in  1436,  joined  the  other  communities  to  form  a  league. 
In  1 509,  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Count  of  Toggenburgh  were  fold,  by  his  heirs, 
for  20,000  florins,  to  the  three  leagues,  which  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1 537,  Malante  and  Jennins,  the  remaining  part  of  this  High  Jurifdiftion,  were 
alfo  purchal'ed  for  10,000  florins.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  jurif- 
didions,  who  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  have  procured  their 
abfolute  independence,  the  people  of  Mayenfield  and  Malantz,  although  making  part  of 
the  fovereign  power,  have  continued  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  the  firit  formation  of  the 
leagues.  The  bailif  or  governor  is  appointed  by  the  communities  of  the  three  leagues 
in  rotation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  High  Jurifdiclion  nominate  the  bailif,  whea 
it  is  their  turn  to  prefent  to  the  oflice.  itt-; 

'1  he  bailif  appoints  the  S/aJvogt,  or  chief  magiflrate  of  the  town,  with  this  condition, 
that  he  mull  be  a  member  <>f  the  fenate  ;  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  fenate  or  little  council, 
he  nominates  the  new  fenatorj  he  arrclls  and  examines  criminals,  and  has  power  to 
miike  a  compofitiiin  ;  he  cannot  order  toriure,  or  pafis  fentence,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  members  of  the  criminal  tribunal  'jand,  when  they  pafs  fentence,  can  pardon;  he 
can  give  a  liberation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  governor  ojf  the  Valteline  1  ;  he  receives 
p:irt  of  the  fines  for  criininui  offences,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  great  tythes  ;  at  Ma* 
laniz  he  app'>infs  the  chief  magitlrate  from  three  candidates  prefented  by  the  people. 
B'.'ih  Mayenlield  and  Malantz  have  their  civil  courts;  from  that  of  tlte  former  an  ap- 
peal  hes  to  the  bailil^.       ,      .  >^. 
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•  Thf  members  of  this  trihiinal  confill  of  fix  iudt^cs  from  tlie  diftrift  of  NTayenfield,  and  Cu  from  thatof 
J^tlautz,  :liic<.  from  Jtnivins,  and  two  irotii  llarlcli.  ,    f  kcc  Letter  76. 
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From  Malantzi  a  fmall  but  handfome  town,  lying  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  I  defcended 
into  a  rich  plain  of  padiire,  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  foon 
afterwards  afcended  into  the  county  of  Sargans,  through  hanging  groves  of  larch,  fir, 
birch,  beech,  and  oak.  From  the  eminence  1  looked  down  upon  a  fine  view,  on  tfic 
other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  of  hills  gently  rifing  from  the  river  into  mountains.  Upon 
this  chain  are  fituated  Mayenfield,  Maluntz,  Jennins,  and  Flsefch,  furrounded  by  corrv* 
field,  meadows,  and  vineyards  ;  it  feemed  the  richelt  part  of  this  country.  I  obftrved 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Grifons,  at  a  little  diflance,  the  road  *  which  I  pafled  in  1 776, 
as  I  travelled  from  Appenzel  to  Wallendadt.  • 

Having  reached  Pfcflvrs,  I  left  my  horfe  "at  the  village,  where  there  is  an  abbey  of 
Benedictine  monks,  the  abbot  of  which  is  a  Priiicc  of  the  empire,  and  took  a  guide  to 
the  baths,  which  are  diftant  about  three  miles.  1  paifed  through  a  thick  foreft  of  beech, 
down  a  rteep  and  rugged  path,  to  thehoufe  which  the  abbot  has  built  for  the  reception, 
of  the  company.  Formerly  the  accommodations  were  extremely  indifferent,  and  the 
dt'fcent  into  the  hatha  was  attc  nded  with  great  inconvenience,  if  not  with  danger. 
Affairs  are  now  greatly  changed  j  the  waters  are  conveyed  by  pipes  into  commodious 
baths  ;  and  the  houfc,  which  is  not  only  convenient  but  fuperb,  hangs  in  a  moft  ro- 
mantic fituation  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  amidft  the  gloom  of  the  fored,  clofe  to  the 
lively  Tamina. 

Being  defirous  of  vifiting  the  warm  fource,  I  croffed  the  Tamina,  over  a  woodett 
bridge,  and  entered  a  chafm  or  narrow  opening,  in  a  rock  of  lime-ftone,  through  which 
the  torrent  has  forced  its  way.  The  chafm  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  broad,  ivpd  fronx 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  In  fome  places  it  is  open  at  top,  and  overfpread  with 
fhrubs ;  in  fome  its  fides  converge  and  almolt  touch  ;  in  others  it  is  quite  clofed  with 
enormous  mafTes  of  fallen  rock,  and  fcarcely  admits  a  feeble  ray  of  light.  The  pafTage 
through  this  chafm  is  quite  dreadful,  and  my  head  almoft  turns  giddy  at  the  recital. 
I  went  along  a  kind  of  fcafl'olding  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  a  wooden 
aqucdud,  through  which  the  waters  are  conveyed :  the  planks  upon  which  I  walked 
either  relling  upon  long  beams,  or  fufpended  by  iron  cramps  driven  into  the  fides  of 
the  rock,  hang  over  the  torrent.  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  ftoop  for  a  confiderable 
way  to  avoid  the  impending  rock ;  in  fome  places  I  traverfed  a  fingle  plank,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  bridge  fufpended  over  the  gulf,  tottering  under  my  weight,  and  fo 
narrow  that  I  was  compelled  to  walk  fideways.  In  this  manner  I  continued  for  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  1  reached  the  warm  fprings,  which  gulh  abundantly  from  the 
crevices  of  the  rock.  Here  the  baths  were  formerly  conftrufted  :  the  houfes  for  the 
reception  of  the  fick  were  built  upon  a  platform,  under  the  overhanging  crags  ;  a  fitu- 
ation fo  dreary,  that  I  no  longer  find  the  defcription  given  by  the  writers  of  the  laft 
century  in  the  leafl  degree  exaggerated.  Willing  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  their 
gloominefs,  they  reprefent  thefe  dwellings  as  never  receiving  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  fo 
dark  that  the  inhabitants  were  accuftomed  to  ufe  candles  at  midday.  The  approach 
to  the  baths  was  very  inconvenient ;  the  company  defcended  ranges  of  perpendicular 
ladders,  or  were  let  down  by  ropes.  As  the  rocks  have  fallen,  and  overwhelmed  thefe 
fubterraneous  dwellings,  I  could  obferve  no  traces  of  them,  except  fome  holes  in  the 
rock  for  the  beams  "which  fupported  the  houfes. 

Thefe  baths  have  been  fo  renowned  for  their  efficacy  in  curing  the  gout,  rheumatifm, 
and  cutaneous  diforders,  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  they  contain  a  fmall 
portion  of  goJd  ;  as  if  that  metal  would  render  thcin  more  falutary.     The  waters  are 
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trftnfpArent,  perfeftly  free  firom  fmell  or  tafte,  and  about  the  warmth  of  milk  imme- 
diately drawn  from  the  cow.  Perfona  who  have  analyfed  them  fay,  that  they  depofit 
no  fediment,  are  as  light  and  pure  as  rain-water,  are  impregnated  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Totaiile  alkali  and  iron,  but  contain  ho  fulphur. 

I  returned  from  thia  fource  through  the  fame  chafm,  and  along  the'fame  tottering 
fcaflFold,  and  was  not  dirpleafed  when  I  ifTued  again  into  day.  I  then  mounted  to  the 
village  of  Pfeffers,  defcended  into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine ;  and  ha'lencd  to  Coire. 


LETTER  hXXXV.— Union  of  the  Three  Leagues. ^Dlet.'—Con/lituent  Partt.^Modi 
ofcbooftng  the  Deputies.— 'Analogy  between  the  Grifon  Diet  and  the  Dritijh  Parliament^ 
according  to  the  Plan  ofmtending  to  the  People  at  large  the  Right  tf  ele&ing  RifrtfentA' 
fives.'— Remarks  on  the  Inexpediency  of  that  Plan. 


rii  jn0 


THE  country  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  which  unite  -'' 
republic }  the  Grey  League,  the  Cad^e,  or  the  Houfe  of  God,  and  the  '^  >n  ■ 
The  rerpeflive  communities  of  thefe  three  Leagues  have  their  pecrli:  -  on  i.ution..  en- 
joy their  municipal  laws  and  cudoms,  and  are  independent  com«^om  '  '.I'  'a  all  con- 
cerns, which  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  policy  of  t!)e  wi.  i  republic^  or  the  at^ 
tides  of  the  particular  league  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  precife  period  at  which  the  three  le.igues  formnlly  united  to 
<.compore  one  general  republic  cannot  be  afcertained  trom  any  pofii'vc  record  in  the 
aniuils  of  this  country.  Campel,  the  bcfl  hidoriar.  of  the  Grifons,  places  this  event 
«b(nt  1436*.  For,  though  the  firfl  nrticles  of  union  which  are  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity  were  drawn  up  in  1524,  it  is  plain  that  th«re  were  others  of  anterior  date, 
becaufe  it  is  therein  cxprefsly  mentioned,  that  the  faid  arti<  \f%  Merc  compiled  from  a 
former  treaty,  with  great  additions.  This  union  has  fmce  been  frequently  renewed  at 
different  periods  ;  but  the  articles  remain  without  alteration. 

The  conne£lk)n  between  the  three  leagues  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  aimual  diet 
of  the  congrefs  and  .f  the  three  chief*.  * 

The  diet  is  conv)  >ied  of  fixty-three  deputies,  and  the  three  chiefs ;  the  Grey  League 
fends  twenty-fevon,  ard  the  Houfe  of  God  twenty-two,  and  the  Ten  Jurifdictions  four- 
teen ;  they  arc  chofen  in  the  fcveral  communities  by  every  male  at  a  Hated  age  f* 

The  diet  aflembles  annually  abcut  the  beginning  of  September  at  Hants,  Coire,  and 
D»voa,  by  rotation,  and  continues  fitting  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  chief  of  the 
league  in  whofe  diftrifl  the  diet  is  held,  isi  prefident  for  thatt  turn,  and  has  the  calling 
Toice  in  cafe  of  equal  fuffrages.  The  fupremc  authority  is  not  abfolutely  and  finally 
veiled  in  the  diet,  but  in  the  communities  at  larg^  ;  for  in  all  alfairs  of  importance,  fuch 
as  declaring  war,  making  peace,  enabling  laws,  contra^ng  alliances,  and  impofmg 
taxes,  the  deputies  either  bring  pofitive  inftru^ions  from  their  conflituetits,  or  refer 
thofe  points  concernmg  which  they  have  no  inUrutUons,  to  the  decifion  of  the  refpec- 
tive  communities ;  fo  that  in  eflWl  the  :\i.iTTr>\.»  rpwer  conftitut'onally  '-elides  in  the 
body  of  the  people.,  ;jd  not  in  thdr  rcp%-^iii  r-  »<^  r»t  the  i!i  All  queilions  in  the 
diet  are  carried  or  rejefled  by  a  majorit  •'■.  c?    uid  the  moue  of  voting  is  as  follows: 

In  ail  cafes  where  the  communities  fend  murudions,  the  deputies  deliver  them  to  the 

*  Sprrchcr,  however,  in  hn  P<llai  Rhctica,  fixei  the  oaion  af  the  Uircc  Leagues  in  1471,  p<  128.  Xlx. 
<(lit.     Moft  of  the  GnTon  hitlorians  follow  Sprechrr. 

f  The  if^e  which  entttlet  them  to  vote  ii  not  eu<^ly  tbe  fame  ia  all  communities ;  io  fome  it  con^mencet 
jM  catH  u  fc^unceiu 

,  ,        fecretarv- 
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fccrttary,  who  reads  thtni  aloud  ;  if  thcfe  inflrudiona  are  obfcuroly  worded,  as  fomc- 
times  luippenu,  cilhcr  throiij^Ii  accident  or  defign,  the  diet  determines  by  a  majority,  iij 
what  fenie  they  fliall  betaken.  In  refohitions,  which,  for  want  of  indruftions,  ar« 
fubjed>,  after  the  decifion  of  the  diet,  to  the  revitnl  of  the  communities,  each  member  ii 
at  liberty  to  vote  as  ho  ciioofes.  The  three  chiefs  h  ■  no  fuffnige,  when  the  com- 
munities fend  tlcir  inllruftions,  becaufe  thcv  arc  not  uprcfentatives ;  but  in  all  cafes, 
whiqh  arf  either  not  referable,  or  afterwards  fubniititd  to  the  communities,  they  voti 
in  the  lauic  iii:innor  as  the  deputies. 

It  is  wortliy  of  rent  '  k,  tfnt,  ahhough  c.u  h  deputy  has  the  power  of  bringing  in  any 
bill,  or  propofuig  any  quediurt,  yet  he  can  on  iy  communicate  it  to  the  aflembly  through 
the  meihum  of  tho  prefident,  who  may  lay  it  before  the  aff-rrhlv,  without  any  previous  . 
notice,  at  any  time  before  its  diflblution  ;  a  privilege  whii  efts  him  with  great  iiV".  ' 

lluience  in  promoting  or  oppofing  the  fuccefs  of  a  motion. 

The  deputies  receive,  for  their  ;!  cendaiicc,  a  finall  falary  ti\       the  public  trcafury,  . 
which  never  exceeds  five  (hillings  a  day. 

Extraordinary  diets  are  convoked  at  the  requeft  of  any  T-reign  uit,  who  will  dif- 
charge  the  expence  of  the  fittings,  and  upon  other  importdjit  'mer  •ncics.  Th'^  ex- 
traordinary alfemhly  is  fometimes  compofed  of  all  the  deput  ,  at  ofhcr  times  <  .  onl^ 
half  the  number,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  a  half  ditr  the  c.  mties  ..re  chofen  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  the  election  of  a  general  diet,  and     s  powc.    arr  th    fame. 

The  ariflocratical  party  is  dill  further  Urengthcncd  by  the  pawer  ».   legated  to  the- 
congrefs  ;  an  aflembly  formed  b.  the  three  chiefs,  and  three  cicpuii  >from  each  league. 
In  the  Grey  League  thefe  depuii     are  nominated  by  the  Landi  ;  in  each  of  the    * 

other  leagues  they  are  ciiofen  by  .  otation  from  the  communities.  ' 

This  congrtfs  generally  meets  i  i  February  or  March  at  C.oire  which  reafon  the 

chief  of  the  League  of  God's  Hou  ■  is  prefident ;  its  office  is  tu  i\  .  e  th.  ■  votes  of  the 
feveral  communities,  relative  to  tht  queflions  referred  to  their  de  aeration  at  the  laft 
diet,  and  to  communicate  to  each  il.  refult  of  the  general  decifion  henever  the  an- 
fwer  of  a  community  is  not  clearly  u  -rdcd,  the  congrel^  determines 
vote,  and  this  circumltance  gives  an  ipening  to  much  intrigue,  i 
j)erfons  in  any  community  do  not  che  )rc  to  form  a  pol  ive  decifion 
f'curely  worded,  provided  they  are  ccr"^  \in  th;it  a  majori'}  of  the  con^ 
interpretation  which  theydefire.  Thi.-^  aiTembly  ifllies  ikrrccs  to  the  I' 
if  fuch  decrees  are  agreeable  to  the  go-  mors,  they- carry  them  iiito  e:  cution  ;  but  if 
otherwife,  and  they  can  fecure  a  majori  y  at  the  approaching  diet,  they  rejcd  them,  al- 
leging tliat  congrefs  has  exceeded  its  povor.  The  three  chiefs,  as  well  as  '^ch  of  the 
other  members  of  the  congrefs,  receive  as  a  defrayment  of  their  expence;,  5.^  florins, 
or  about  /"4. 

The  three  cliiefs  aficmble  regularly  thr  e  times  in  the  year  at  Coire,  and,  upon  any 
emergency,  may  be  alfo  fiunmoned  by  tli  chief  of  the  League  of  (iod'iS  Iloufe.  The 
principal  meeting  is  in  the  month  of  May,  vhen  they  write  circular  letters  to  the  feveral 
communities,  concerning  the  quelHons  w  'ch  are  to  be  laid  before  the  general  diet. 
All  the  circular  letters  are  written  in  Ge:  nan,  and  are  tranflatod  into  Italian  or  Ro- 
m.infli  by  the  notaries  of  the  difirict  where  thofe  languages  aro  fpoken  ;  all  public  afts 
and  docununts  are  compiled  in  German  :  at  the  diet  all  bills  are  propolcd  in  that 
laiv^uage,  but  the  deputies  who  do  nut  undtrltand  German  may  fpeak  Italian  *. 

Thofe 

*  Of  al!  the  cnnditntJons  in  Switzerland,  that  of  tl  r  Gtifnnfi  w.is  the  inoft  democratic,  and  feemedto 

tontain  m^iiiy  of  the  tirciilial  cliaradeiiilics  coiiiidertd  ^y  tlic  Iririicli  as  conftituung  a  pcrfeft  form  of  re- 
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Thofc  theories,  who  arc  fo  anxious  to  reform  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons  by  tranf- 
ferring  to  the  people  at  large  the  eleftion  of  their  rt'prcfeiitatives  in  parhament,  tnighr, 
on  examining  with  attention  the  features  of  the  Grifon  diet,  1.  idly  imagine,  that  an 
annual  affembly,  in  the  choice  of  whofc  ?nombers  every  male  of  the  ftate  has  a  vote,  and 
which,  in  all  material  occurrences,  is  liable  to  be  direiled  by  its  conJlitueniSy  muft  ne* 
eejfarily  be  the  purcll  fanftuary  of  general  freedom.  In  this  inftance,  however,  their 
conjeftures  are  by  no  means  confonant  to  fad  and  experience;  as  corruption  and  in- 
fluence arc  not  in  any  national  parliament  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  diet  of  the 
CJrifons. 

For  although,  in  general,  thofe  deputies,  annually  chofen  by  every  male  cfajiated  age, 
are  fuhjed  to  be  controulcd  in  their  votes  by  icrittcn  orders  from  their  eonJlituentSf  yet  they 
frequently  contrived  to  elude  this  reftridion.  Sometimes  the  inftrudions  are  drawn 
up,  with  the  confent  of  the  community,  under  the  fole  diredion  of  the  deputy  him- 
felf ;  at  other  times,  an  exemption  from  pofitive  inftrudions,  and  the  power  of  voting 
at  his  own  pleafure,  is  purchafed  by  the  deputy  from  his  conftituents.  Sometimes 
again,  the  deputy,  although  he  cannot  gain  either  of  thefe  points,  has  ftill  fuflicient  ad< 
drefs  to  get  his  inftrudions  fo  obfcurely  worded  as  to  admit  a  doubtful  interpretation. 

By  various  intrigues  of  this  kind  the  greater  part  of  the  deputies  ultimately  acquire 
the  power  of  voting  as  they  pleafe  ;  and  as  they  chiefly  obtain  this  power  by  corrupting 
their  conftituents,  nioft  of  them  in  return  fell  their  vote  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
diet ;  ior  moft  queftions  are  carried,  and  moft  caufes  decided,  by  bribery.  Nor  can  it 
well  be  otherwife,  when  the  eledors  are  perfons  in  needy  circumftances  j  and  the 
members,  who  have  purchafed  their  feats,  are  not  themfelves  exalted  by  their  poffef- 
iions  above  temptation. 

prefentative  govetnment,  fuch  aa  primary  alTombnes,  annual  rUdlion!!,  univerfal  fufTraKC,  and  general  eligi- 
bility*  Yet  the  French  no  lefs  attempted  to  demncratife  the  molk  democratic  conftitulion  on  earth,  and 
proved  that  pofTrflioD,  and  not  leform,  wat  their  objc<ft  It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  tunnult  and  infur- 
region  among  a  people  divided  into  failions,  and  turbulent  from  the  popular  nature  of  their  conllitution. 

A«  early  as  1 790,  the  agents  of  France  were  induftiious  in  difTrnniniting  the  new  principles,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  averfe  to  all  innovation.  At  length,  in  1 794,  a  luciety  of  Grifon  Jacobins  imluced 
I  he  people  to  abolifh  the  ancient  form  of  goverment.  to  fubftitute  a  National  Convention  in  the  place  of  the 
ifcneral  Diet,  and  to  thtow  themfelves  under  the  proteflion  of  France  ;  and  this  revolution  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  ufiul  horrors  nf  pillage,  banifhment,  and  bloodlhed. 

This  precarious  tenure,  Iwwcver,  did  not  fati»fy  the  French  rulers,  who  covelcd  the  polTrfnon  of  a 
country,  which  commanded  the  ]ianV»  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  ;  and  Bonaparte  had  no  fooner  con- 
cluded tlic  armiftice  wltli  the  F.mp.ror,  than  he  difmembercd  the  ValtelinefChiavenna,  andDormio,  and  an- 
nexed them  to  the  Cifalpinc  republic.  Thin  perfidious  conducl  unveiled  the  ambitious  delignu  of  Franctj 
inflamed  the  fcfeniments  nf  llie  people  agaiiill  their  Jacobin  leaders  ;  and  the  anti-revolutionary  patty  began 
to  recover  their  afcriidatu-y.  The  proceediiigi  of  the  French  jn  revolutionizing  Switzerland,  and  the  crii«U 
ties  committe'i  in  tlie  fmall  cantons,  particularly  the  rmtffacre  of  Underwalden,  excited  genertil  horror,  and 
the  people,  infpircd  by  the  approach  of  an  Au'trian  army,  rcjcAcd  the  mandate  of  the  French  direiSkory  to 
incorporate  themffUcs  uiih  the  Helvetic  Republic,  one  and  inJivifiblc,  leellablillu-d  the  ancient  govern- 
ment,  drove  out  the  agents  of  France,  recalled  the  exiles,  decreed  a  deftnfive  armament  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  S»li«  of  Maifcl.lins,  and  ga^e  notice  to  the  court  of  Vienna  of  their  intention  to  claim  the  nu  nber 
of  troopa  llipulaied  by  the  capitulation  i>f  Milan. 

General  Schawen;bourg  inllantly  marched  fifteen  ihoufand  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  (he  Gtifons,  on  the 
fiijt  of  ijargans,  and  prepared,  with  th^  aid  of  the  French  parly,  to  regain  poffifTion  of  the  country.  The 
infurgint«  fecietly  affm.bled  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  O  tobtr  at  Maytnfeld  and  Malantz  ;  but  the  ton- 
fpiricy  being  deicfted,  the  alatuu  bell  was  four.ded,  the  Jacobins  wtie  difarmed,  tin  ilioufands  peafants 
flew  to  the  dcGlcs,  and  the  regents,  equally  difregarding  the  threats  and  piomifes  of  the  French  rtfideni,  de- 
manded the  aOillar.cc  of  the  Emperor,  ami  cummiited  the  defence  of  their  country  to  an  Aiilliian  army. 

On  the  renewal  of  hoUilities  between  France  and  Auftria,  the  country  of  Grifons  became  the  fcene  of 
tloody  coTitefts,  and  was  Blteroatelpr  occupied  by  both  armies  j  but  is  now  (1801.)  in  the  pofltflion  and  under 
the  power  of  Fiaiice. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  leading  members  fecure  an  unbounded  fway  in  the  affairs  of  the  diet  j  but 
ftill  it  (hould  feem,  that  whatever  influence  they  may  obtain  by  corrupting  the  deputies, 
yet,  as  the  diet  does  not  in  many  cafes  decide  (inally,  they  could  not  acquire  the  fame 
authority  in  thofe  concerns  which  muil  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  com- 
munities at  large.  Here  at  leall  we  might  expeft  the  unbialled  fenfe  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  But  it  may  be  univerfaUy  retnarkcd,  that  the  delegation  of  deliberative 
authority  to  the  people  at  largf\  unavoidably  tends  to  introduce  an  actual,  though  not 
an  acknowledffcd,  ariftocracy.  For  a  nmiurous  populace  fummoned  to  <"  'ermine  upon 
political,  legiflative,  and  judicial  quedions,  far  above  their  comprehcnjions,  mull  relign 
tiicmfelves  to  the  diredion  of  monr  informed  men,  efpecially  when  aided  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  fupcrior  wealth.  The  deputies  being  f^^nerally  the  chiefs  of  thofe  com- 
munities which  they  reprefent,  have  the  principal  influence,  and  eafily  find  means  to 
incline  the  opinion  of  the  people  to  the  fide  which  they  have  efpoufed.  In  fad,  with- 
out this  ariftocratical Influence,  the  excefs  of  freedom  would  degenerate  intr  jaarchy, 
and  public  deliberations  be  attended  with  endlefs  difputes  and  fadions. 

If  therefore  corruption  and  ariltocratical  influence  alone  diminifti  fadions  and  pre- 
vent anarchy  in  fo  poor  a  country  as  that  of  the  Grifons,  and  in  a  republic  fcarcely 
known  among  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  to  what  a  dreadful  excefs  mu(t  the  fame  evils 
prevail,  if  thejame  mode  of  eleding,  and  giving  inftrudions  to,  members  of  parliament, 
fubfifted  in  a  kingdom  like  England,  where  riches  and  luxury  are  continually  advanc- 
ing with  fuch  rapid  (Irides,  where  the  mod  important  political  and  commercial  debates 
are  agitated  without  reflraint,  and  where  the  deciiions  of  public  affairs  frequently  affed 
the  peace  and  interpfls  of  all  Europe. 

Theoretical  reafoners  may,  indeed,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  befl:  method  of  pre- 
venting corruption  is  to  augment  the  number  of  eledors,  from  the  chimerical  idea, 
that  large  numbers  cnnot  be  bribed.  But  if  we  appeal  from  uncertain  theory  to  more 
certain  experience,  we  fliall  find  that  this  argument  is  contradided  by  the  hiftory  of  all 
ages.  Among  the  Grecian  republics,  thofe  commonwealths  in  which  the  magiftrates 
were  chofen  by  the  peofi/e  at  /arge,  were  the  mofl:  venal.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
moll  effcdual  meanS  which  Julius  Caifar,  the  ableft  politician  of  his  age,  employed  to 
fubjugate  his  country,  was  to  extend  the  privileges  and  votes  of  Roman  citizens  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  members  of  the  Polilh  diet  *,  which  is  no  lefs  venal  than 
the  diet  of  the  Grifons,  are  chofen  by  needy  and  numerous  eledors,  of  whom  far  the 
greater  part  poflefs  no  property ;  and  whofc  numbers^  inftead  of  preventing,  neceffarily 
tend  to  increafe  influence  and  corruption!. 

LETTER 


?  See  Travels  into  Poland,  RuHla,  5.c.     Vol.  I.  b.  i.  c.  vi,  Sc  viii. 

\  If  inilance*  were  wanting  (d  jnllify  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  the  French  revolution  will  afford  an 
nncontroveriible  example.  Tiie  great  and  leading  features  of  their  veprefeniative  form  of  government, 
which  wa8  to  give  happincla  and  pc.icc  to  mankind,  were,  as  in  the  Grifon  diet,  annual  cUtitions,  univerfal 
(iiftiage.  and  general  eligibility  without  any  qualification.  The  confequences  have  hi-cn  venality,  perfe- 
c-niion,  anarchy,  and  univerfal  fpoliation,  which  have  ultimately  terminated  iu  defpotifm.  Fortunately  the 
preat  v.iajority  of  the  Engliih  nation  are  fully  convinced  that  the  abfurdity  of  realifing  the  fpecious  notion 
uf  a  reform  in  parliament  ij  proved  by  experience,  and  that  univerfal  fuHVage,  annual  elcolions,  and  general 
eliKili'lity  without  qualitication,  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  cffefts  which  they  produced  5n 
France. 

'I'he  French  having,  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  career,  made  every  thing  fubfervient  to 
perfonal  liberty,  and  conftituted  their  fabric  of  government  on  the  bafu  of  univerfal  fufliage.  are  now  hur- 
rying  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  in  the  new  metaphyfical  fyltem  the  rights  of  propctty  are  alont  con- 

fideicd. 
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IMPATIENT  to  return  to  England,  after  fo  long  an  abfence  from  my  friends,  I  yef- 
terday  morning  quitted  Coire,  puffed  by  Embs,  and  over  the  bridge  of  Richenau,  which 
I  again  (lopped  to  admire,  as  it  boldly  projected  over  the  Rhine.  I  then  rode  along  the 
fide  of  the  mountains  which  feparate  the  Griions  from  the  canton  of  Glarus,  went 
through 'I'amins,  and  loftFlims  on  my  right,  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Iroin  the 
road,  in  a  pleai'aut  plain.  The  h^pftis  of  thefe  towns  are  not  fcattered  like  thofe  of  Da- 
vos, but  lland  in  feparate  cluftcrs,  rcfembling  the  burghs  of  Engadina.  Having  tra- 
veriied  thick  forefts  of  pines,  and  a  very  wild  country,  richly  divcrfified  with  grain  and 
pafturo,  '  defcended  to  the  deep  bed  of  the  Rhine,  and  crolled  it  to  Hants. 

Hants,  the  capital  of  the  Grey  League,  is  a  fmall  town,  containing  abput  fixty 
lioul'es,  and  partly  furrounded  by  walls  ;  a  circumftance  which  ferves  to  diftinguifli  it, 
as  it  is  the  only  walled  town,  excepting  Coire,  in  this  country.  It  is  alfo  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  the  general  diet  of  the  three  leagues  aflembles  every  third  year. 
The  adjacent  country  is  fertile  in  every  fpecies  of  grain  and  pafture.  The  points  of 
view  are  uncommonly  fine,  exhibiting  a  fmall  plain  ikirted  by  cultivated  mountains,  and 
backed  by  a  ridge  of  barren  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  of  Lugnctz.  The  Romanfli, 
which  is  fpoken  in  thefe  parts  differs  confiderably,  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy, from  that  of  Engadina.  By  the  affillance  of  fome  perfons  to  whom  I  had  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  I  procured  fevcral  books  in  the  dialeiEl  of  this  league  ;  thefe, 
in  addition  to  others  I  obtained  in  Engadina,  have  fo  confidenibly  iwelled  my  travelling 
library,  that  if  L  coiuii)ue  to  increafe  the  colledion,  I  mull  hire  an  additional  horfe  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  my  baggage  of  information. 

Tliis  trad  of  country,  ftretching  from  Rcichenau  to  the  mountain  of  St.  Gothard,  is 
called  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  and  is  the  nioft  populous  part  of  the  Grey  League. 

Quitting  Hants,  I  purfued  my  route  at  the  foot  of  the  niountauis,  through  a  plain 
covered  with  padure  and  foreff  by  the  fide  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  rapid  and  flullow  ; 
arid  paffed  through  a  rocky  country,  continually  afcending  and  dofcoading  amid  large 
tra£ls  of  forell.  I  croffed  the  Rhine  loveral  times  during  the  lalt  four  or  live  miles  : 
that  river  formed  repeated  cataracts,  as  I  judged  from  the  roaring  found,  for  the  even- 
ing was  fo  dark  that  1  could  not  didinguifh  any  object. 

I  arrived  late  at  Truns,  remarkable  in  the  hillory  of  this  country,  as  the  place  where 
the  independence  of  the  league  was  firft  ratified,  and  an  alliance  concluded  between  the 
chiefs  and  the  communities-.  An  aged  oak  iiill  exirts,  under  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  three  chiefs  confirmed  ilie  liberties  of  the  league  ;  and  near  it  a  chapel, 
whofe  walls  arc  painted  with  a  reprefentation  of  the  ceremony. 

My  ruriofity  led  me  to  the  townhoufe,  in  which  the  diet  of  the  Grey  League  is  an- 
nually affi  mbled.  The  room  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  handfomely  painted 
with  the  ar  ;isof  thcLandrichters,  beginning  from  thole  of  John  of  Lambris,  tiie  firft 


Roedtrjr,  one  of  the  principal  fupportcrs  of  ilctiociacy  in  the  caily  pciiods  of  llio  rcvolmiDH,  ;illin!i:ig  to 
the  evil»  uf  uiiiverfal  fuffraxe,  whitli  lie  calls  the  exteiifi  )n  of  tiie  rleitive  francliifc,  has  rcccnily  Jet-lart-il 
••  lh»l  it  could  produce  nothing  but  the  iiivarioii  of  ilio  ripubhc  by  bfggard,  tlic  fubvcrfioii  of  tlie  coiilli- 
tutiun,  «nd  an  anarchy  regularly  orj^anifed  ;"  and  iii  fpc.\liiiig  of  frequent  dedioiis,  lu'  alfo  oblcrvts, 
*"  Howcuuld  men  hazard  fuch  a  mcafurc  ai  that  of  aiinualljr  agitating  a  mafi  of  thirty  million*  ufinen.'" 

3  •.  pcrfun 
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perfon  appointed  to  that  office  when  the  Grey  League  was  formed.  From  this  place  of 
meeting  the  affembly  is  always  called  the  Diet  of  Truns.  It  confifts  of  the  fame  twenty- 
feven  deputies  who  are  appointed  for  the  general  diet  of  the  three  leagues,  the  two 
Landrichters,  the  abbot  ofDifentis  (the  reprefcntative  of  theHoufeof  Au(lria)  as  baroa 
of  Retzuns,  and  the  temporary  Can  de  Sax.  All  affairs  relating  to  legiflation,  politics, 
and  finance,  which  concern  the  general  intereft  of  the  league,  are  agitated  in  this  alTem- 
bly,  and  the  queflions  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices. 

At  the  fame  place  is  alfo  a  court  of  appeal,  compofed  of  fixteen  *  deputies,  and  the 
Landrichter,  who  has  the  calling  voice ;  it  decides  in  the  laft  refort  all  civil  caufes 
above  a  certain  fum,  brought  from  the  decifion  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  communities 
of  the  Grey  League. 

Difentis,  from  whence  I  am  now  writing,  takes  its  appellation  from  an  abbey  of  that 
name,  whofe  abbot  was  formerly  fovereign  over  this  part  of  the  Grey  League,  and  who, 
although  he  has  fufFered  a  diminution  of  his  prerogatives,  yet,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
league,  (till  pofiefTes  no  inconfuierable  influence  in  the  general  adminiflralion  of  affairs. 
At  the  diet  of  Truns  he  not  only  votes,  but  has  fuch  weight,  that  few  afts  can  pafs  ia 
oppofition  to  his  will.  In  the  court  of  appeal,  although  he  is  not  prefent,  he  may  be 
faid  to  pofTefs  four  votes,  as  the  four  deputies  from  the  High  Jurifdidion  of  Difentis  are 
generally  nominated  through  his  intereil.  Nor  is  his  afcendancy  confined  to  the  Grey 
League  :  by  the  nomination  of  the  Landrichter  every  third  year,  he  fecures  four  f  votes 
in  the  congrefu  for  that  fitting,  and  has  alfo  much  power  in  the  general  diet  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  by  his  influence  over  the  deputies  of  the  Grey  League.  His  prefent  revenue  is 
very  final!,  fcarcely  amounting  to  ;^ioo  per  annum  ;  in  addition  he  receives  a  penfion 
from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  which  is  interefted  to  fecure  his  concurrence.  He  is  chofen 
by  the  Benedii^ine  monks,  who  compofe  the  chapter,  and  is  a  prince  of  the  German 
empire. 

The  abbey,  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  large  quadrangular  building, 
and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  village.  I  was  much  difappointed  that 
the  abbot  was  not  in  the  country  ;  I  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  him  at  Coire,  and 
found  him  a  perfon  of  coiifiderable  information.  I  no  less  regretted  his  abfence,  be- 
caufe  he  had  in  his  poirefTion  the  key  of  the  archives,  which  are  faid  to  contain  feveral 
curious  records  of  high  antiquity.  The  monks,  wlr  politely  accompanied  me  over  the 
abbey,  were  able  to  give  me  little  intelligence.  Befides  the  great  church,  they  carried 
me  to  a  fmall  chapel,  efteemed  the  moil  ancient  in  the  whole  country  of  the  Grifons. 
Being  previoufly  informed  that  books  in  the  Roinanlh  tongue,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roniaa 


•  Tlitfe  deputies  are  taktn  from  tlie  tfglu  HIgli  Jurlfdi'ftions  of  the  Gtcy  League,  iii  the  following 
proportions: 


From  Difentis 
Grub 
LuKuctz 
Waltenfljerg 
*      KheinvvalU  and  Schams 
R<.t/.uii« 
Tiifis 
Mafox 


4 

2 
Z 

3 

2 

I 
I 
I 

16 


f  He  propofet  for  Landriclifcr  three  candidates,  from  whom  one  is  nominated  by  the  deputies,  but  the 
latter  always  tit  ft  the  jierfon  lie  recommends  ;  and  as  the  Landrichter  appilnts  the  three  deputies  to  the 
congrils,  and  is  hiitifilf  a  member  of  the  fame  afTerably,  the  abbot  may  jullly  be  faid  in  that  year  to  influ- 
CRCc/our  vjicB  in  the  congrefs. 

Catholics, 
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Catholics,  arc  frequently  printed  in  the  abbey,  I  procured  fevcral  from  the  monks,  par, 
ticularly  a  vocabulary  of  the  Romanfli  fpoken  in  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva. 

Difentis  is  a  ftraggling  village  lying  upon  a  gentle  declivity^  which  flopos  gradually 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  fides  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  with  groves  of  firs  and  fmall  birch  ;  the  lower  parts  yield  rich  pafturo,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  and  millet.  Oppofite  Difentis  is  the  valley  ct  Medil:-, 
from  which  defcends  a  torrent  called  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  joins  the  upper  branch  that 
flows  from  the  chain  of  the  St.  Gothnrd. 

The  communities  of  Difentis  and  Tavcrch,  which  form  a  High  Juiil'diclion,  occupy 
the  weflem  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  (Iretching  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
TJri.  The  whole  body  of  people  aflemble  every  two  years  at  Dilentis,  in  the  open  air, 
for  the  choice  of  the  Landamman,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  their  niagilb  ates,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  enafting  laws ;  they  nominate  alfo  to  the  governments  of  the  i'ub- 
jecl  provinces."  The  courts  of  judicature  are  eftabhlhed  at  Difentis,  and  the  jiiilgcs 
chofen  by  the  people  in  the  feparate  didrids.  The  general  adminiilraiion  of  aftairs  is 
entrufted  to  a  council  of  fixtcen,  which  gives  inllrudions  to  their  deputies  fent  by  tiw 
two  communities  to  the  general  <liet  of  the  three  leagues.  The  Landaminun  is  prefi- 
dent,  and  has  the  carting  voice.  The  abbot  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  prefent  at  all 
political  queftions,  and  of  giving  his  vote ;  he  has  confiderable  influence  in  thefe  com- 
munities. Formerly  the  fines  for  criminal  offences  belonged  to  him  ;  but  one  of  his 
predeceflbrs  having  difpofcdof  that  right,  they  are  now  divided  among  the  judges. 


September  30//'. 

I  QUITTED  Difentis  this  morning,  and  in  about  two  hours  entered  the  pleafant  valley 
of  Tavetch,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  which  feparate  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of 
Uri.  The  villages  arc  numerous,  and  confift  of  fcattered  cottages  chiefiy  conftrufted 
of  wood,  refembling  the  Swifs  hamlets  in  the  fmall  cantons.  I  met  many  large  herds 
of  cattle  jufl  defcended  from  the  higher  Alps,  and  driving  towards  the  fairs  of  Tirano 
and  Lugano. 

The  valley  of  Tavetch  produces  pafture,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  a  finall  quantity  of  rye 
and  barley  ;  the  trees  arc  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  and  their  number  gradually  diminilhes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  vale.  From  Tavetch  I  afcendcd  a  narrow  path,  and 
paflld  through  Selva  and  Cimut,  the  lafl  village  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  where 
I  took  my  farewell  of  the  Romanfh.  The  country  became  m<  re  and  mere  wild  as  I 
afcendcd  ;  and  the  Upper  Rhine  gradually  diminifhed  as  I  approached  its  fourcc.  A 
little  beyond  Cimut  I  can.e  into  a  fmall  plain  of  pafture,  watered  by  two  ftreams  which 
unite  and  form  the  Upper  Rhine.  I  once  intended  to  vifit  the  fourcc  of  the  principal 
ftream,  that  precipitates  from  mount  Badus;  but  finding,  upon  inquiry  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Selva,  that  it  would  employ  at  leaft  five  hours  ;  as  the  day  was  far  advanced, 
and  my  late  illnefs  has  difqualificd  me  for  fuch  fatiguing  journeys,  1  prudently  purfued 
my  route  to  Urferen.  At  Cimut,  a  peafant,  who  had  frequently  vilitcd  the  Ipot,  in- 
formed me,  that  the  chief  fource  of  the  Rhine  defcends  from  a  glacier  upon  the  fummit 
of  the  Badus,  and  forms  a  piece  of  water  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  called  the 
lake  of  St.  Thomas ;  from  this  lake  a  torrent  precipitates  itfelf  down  the  mountain, 
and  being  joined  by  many  fprings  and  currents,  forms  the  larger  of  the  two  dreams, 
which  unite  in  the  above-mentioned  plain.  From  this  plain  1  afcended  by  the  fide  of 
the  fmaller  ftream,  until  I  traced  it  falling  from  a  glacier  clofe  to  the  confines  of  the 
canton  of  Uri.    The  afcent,  though  abrupt  and  craggy,  was  not  fo  JiflScult  as  the  paf- 
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fagc  of  the  Braglio  or  the  Muret.     Tliofe  Alps  produce  no  trees,  but  are  covered  to  a 
great  height  with  herbage. 

After  two  hours  continued  afcent  from  the  valley  of  Tavetch,  I  reached  the  hi,a;he(t 
point  of  the  chain  which  feparates  the  country  of  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of  Uri ; 
a  few  paces  further  I  paifed  a  pod  without  an  infcription,  which  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  rtfpcdive  territories.  Soon  afterwards  I  arrived  at  a  lake  of  an  oblong 
Ihape,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  formed  principally  by  a  torrent  that  falls  from 
the  northern  fide  of  the  fame  chain  which  gives  rife  to  the  Rhine  ;  the  lake  fupplies  a 
Uream  that  may  be  called  one  of  the  fources  of  the  Reufs.  1  followed  it  as  it  flows 
through  a  narrow  plain,  until  I  came  to  a  Iteep  defcent,  where  the  beautiful  valley  of  > 
Urferen  fuddenly  burft.  upon  my  view. 


LETTER  LXXXVII. — General  Idea  of  the  Courts  of  Juflice.— Religion.— Revenues.'^-- 

Population* 

DURING  the  courfe  of  my  correfpondence  I  have  occafionally  mentioned  the  judi-- 
cial  proceedings  in  fome  of  the  communities. .  I  ftiall  here  remark  in  general,  that 
throughout  the  three  Leagues  the  Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  municipal  cuftoms,  ■ 
The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community  are  compofed  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  who* 
prefides,  and  a  certain  number  of  jurymen  chofen  by  the  people  :  they  have  no  regu- 
lar falary,  but  receive  for  their  attendance  a  fmall  fum,  arifing  in  fome  communities  '• 
from  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  which  are  defrayed  by  the  criminals,  in  others  from  « 
a  fliare  of  the  fines.     They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  diminifhing  the  penalty, , 
and  of  receiving  a  compofition  in  money.     This  mode  of  proceeding  fuppofes,  what  is 
as  abfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that  judges  will  incline  to  mercy 
.  when  it  is  their  intereji  to  convi6l ;   or  will  impartially  inflidt  punilhment  even  when 
injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. 

The  prifoners  are  examined  in  private,  and  frequently  tortured  for  the  purpofe  of 
forcing  confeflion,  when  the  judges  either  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punifhment  for 
a  compofition.  In  fome  dillrifts  a  criminal  trial  is  a  kind  of  fedival  to  the  judges,  for 
whom  a  good  repaft  *  is  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  prifoner,  if  convided  :  thus  the 
allufion  in  Garth's  Difpenfary,  applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juftice, . 
is  literally  fulfilled ; 

•■•  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine." 

Capital  punifliments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ;  a  circumftance  arifing  not  from 
any  peculiar  lenity  in  the  penal  Itatutes,  or  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the  judges;  but 
becaufo  the  judges  draw  more  advantages  from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In 
u  Word,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  Burnet,  which  is  no  lefs  true  at  prefcnt  than  in  his  time, 
"  Many  crimes  go  unpunilhed,  if  the  perfons  who  commit  them  have  either  great  credit 
or  much  money." 

It  is  ren^arkable  that  torture  is  more  frequently  applied,  and  for  fmaller  delinquen- 
cies, in  thefe  independent  republics,  than  in  the  fubjed  provinces.  The  infliftion  of  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  may  order 
it  for  an  olfence  which  by  the  ftatutes  is  not  capital,  nor  even  punilhable  by  corporal 
penalties.    Thus  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines  are  divided 

•  A  fpecific  fum  ia  allowed  for  the  expence  of  the  dinner,  amounting  in  general  to  about  48  florins. 

among 
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among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  oF  loofe  conclud,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling 
them  to  confffs  with  whom  tltcy  h.ivo  been  connected  ;  for  as  fuch  oiFences  •  are  pu- 
nifliable  by  fine,  tlie  more  perfons  are  convidc d,  the  larger  Iharc  of  money  is  diftributed 
am^ng  the  judges.  Even  in  the  dKtricls  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the  community, 
torture  is  often  no  lels  wantonly  inflitled ;  becaufe,  when  the  priloner  is  not  found 
guilty,  the  expences  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the  judgcjs  receive  lels 
eninlument. 

Even  in  the  civil  courts  mod  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges  ;  and  appeals, 
in  thofe  communities  wherein  they  are  admitted,  fcarcely  ierve  any  other  end  than  to 
enlarge  the  fphere  of  corruption.  Coire  and  a  few  other  places  are  excepted  from  this 
general  reflection.  This  defcription  comprehends  the  courfe  of  jurifprudence  through- 
out  the  Grifons  :  how  then  can  it  be  expeded  that  the  g(  vernors  of  the  fubjeiZt  pro- 
vinces fliould  impartially  adminidcr  juftice,  where  their  power  is  enlarged,  and  where 
the^'  enjoy  greater  means  of  enriching  themft'lvcs  ? 

Before  I  clofe  the  account  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  men- 
tion the  Sii-iTfgerir/jt  f,  or  public  chanjbcr  of  jiidice,  which  was  edabliflied  upon  parti- 
cular occafions,  and  in  the  moll  alarming  crills  of  alVairs,  by  tlie  confent  of  the  gene- 
ral diet ;  and  which,  during  its  futings,  had  jurifdiiStittfi  over  the  three  leagues.  It 
WPS  chiefly  held  in  cafes  of  high  trcafon,  and  is  thus  jultly  del'cribed  by  Burnet : 
"  There  is  a  part  of  this  conditution  that  is  very  terrible,  and  whicn  makes  thegreatell: 
aien  in  it  tremble :  the  peafants  come  fometimes  in  great  bodies,  and  demand  a  cham- 
ber of  juftice  from  tlie  general  diet  ;  and  they  are  bound  to  grant  it  always  when  it  is 
thus  demanded,  which  comes  about  generally  once  in  twenty  years.  Coinmonly  this 
tumult  of  the  peafants  is  fet  on  by  fome  of  the  malcontented  gentry,  and  generally 
there  are  a  great  many  facrifices  made.  This  court  is  compofcd  of  ten  judges  out  of 
every  league,  and  twenty  advocates,  wlio  manage  fuch  accufations  as  are  prefented  to 
them.  '1  his  court  is  paramount  to  law,  and  acts  like  a  court  of  iiiquifition  ;  they  give 
the  queflion,  and  do  every  thing  tiiat  they  think  nocelTary  to  difcover  the  truth  of  fuch 
accufations  as  are  prefented  to  thwin  ;  and  the  decifions  of  this  court  can  never  be 
brought  under  a  fecond  review  :  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this,  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  one  court  of  juRico  reverfed  all  that  another  had  done  j  but  that  is  a 
fmgle  iiiilance." 

Thefe  n:eetings,  very  ufual  in  the  Li(l  century,  were  aKvavs  attended  with  fuch  dread- 
ftil  effects  as  nearly  to  endanger  the  republic.  Theprefent  generation,  grown  wifcr  by 
experience,  and  citlicr  av.are  of  tiie  dreadful  eilccls  of  fuch  licentious  proceedings,  or 
leis  agiiat{;d  will;  intelliiie  iliiremioiis,  have  never  had  recourfc  to  thefe  fanguinary  inea- 
fures:  according' ly  thefe  courts  are  now  fallen  into  diiufe,  and  may  be  confidered  as  ob- 
folete,  althou;.,ri  not  ab>)Ii(lu.d  by  jiuMic  authoriiv. 

The  religion  of  the  Grilons  ii»  divid'd  into  Cathnlic  and  Reformed,  the  only  p.'rfua- 
fions  tjlerated   in  this  country.     By  the  Reformed   is   meant  what  we  call  Calvinifni, 

•    III  many  of  the  conimuiii;i<"s,  incou'.iiH'nce  between  married  pttfoiis  is  piininu-il  by  a  fine  of  200  flurins. 
A  niart'til  a'lrl  iLii^le  pcrfon  -  -  -  •  -  1^0 

Priions  iiimiarrie<(  ......  100 

A  poiiiui  (leriipp  is  iqiul  to  a'uxit  13!  G(ifi»n  norinn. 

f  I'll  liial,  iIk  i  It  ii'-li  aiiiball^t'.'ir  (ro-n  Henry  the  ruutth  to  tli"  GrlfMii,  ^rlvcs.  in  bi-i  Rliirlita  l.egat'io, 
tbc  f'lllowin^  (lefisiiii  Ml  of  a  '-tr  ifli;enVbt  .  Sli-i^i'r'uli'm  ffl  :s  hnmiiiwii  ptiiicls  rxccplii.,  iiiit>(-'i;oriim,  iir  Ira- 
tuienloriim  rin^r^ur,  (jui  rebut  tiirhidit  n  tf.'fi,  rl  Tttfdv'cnl',  mu/tilurfinf  ilunlur  in  l.x/i-,  iil  frt>i,il  n  perfonat^  el 
/orlunrii  eirum,  quot  vrl  fuo  pravili:,  fi  f.Hin<)nJi  h"mKU  !.  /,  .»;/■  //  /o;'.  I'un  infclkilai,  hit  Jwit  (iipilil>iis  tn,ir- 
itindo'  i/Ljicii  :  t^iiiir  ea  nmfui  lit  ''Jfrt  rt  vivLi.ler  *x  runt. ft  ei  JiliJiin  pitkii  tl  paitii  iraU  "pl,  I  ant  Javiendi 
CiC  Jioiitiujam  Jiu  o;,i.puntii. 

althouj^h 
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although  it  is  not  the  fame  as  was  eftabliflied  at  Geneva.  For,  a6  the  reformation  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  difciples  of  Zuingle,  the  religion  of  the  Proteftant 
Grifons  bears  a  greater  refemblance  to  tliat  fettled  at  Ziiric,  than  to  the  church  of  Ge- 
neva ;  although  the  difference  between  the  two  fefts  is  extremely  trifling.  Among  the 
Grifons  the  Proteftants  are  more  numerous  than  the  Catholics,  being  eftimated  as  about 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Stanyan  jultly  afferts  •,  that,  "  as  all  their  elt  .tiohs 
are  decided  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  the  republic  of  the  Grifons  may  be  deemSU  a 
Protellant  ftate."  - 

1  he  reformation  was  introduced  very  early  :  the  new  doftrines  were  firft  preached 
about  the  year  1524,  and  received  at  Flgefch,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  Jurifdidions, 
upon  the  confines  of  Sargans :  from  thence  they  were  extended  to  Mayenfield  and 
Malantz,  and  foon  afterwards  through  the  whole  valley  of  Pretigau.  The  reformed 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end  of  the  fixteenfh  century  they 
were  embraced  by  the  whole  league  of  the  Ten  Jurifdidions,  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew,)  the  greater  part  of  the  Houfe  of  God,  and  a  few  communi- 
ties in  the  Grey  League. 

The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war  between  the  two  fefts,  as  well  at 
the  firft  introduftion  of  the  reformation,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  VaU 
teline,  where  the  two  parties  rofe  in  arms ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpowered  by  the 
Proteftants,  matters  Were  amicably  adjufted.  Since  that  period,  all  religious  concerns 
have  been  regulated  with  perfedt  cordiality.  According  to  the  general  confent  of  the 
three  leagues,  each  community,  being  abfolute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power 
of  appointing  its  own  mode  of  worfliip,  and  the  inhabitants  afe  free  to  follow  either  the 
Catholic  or  Reformed  perfuafion.  In  the  adminiftration  of  civil  affairs  religion  has  nd 
interference,  the  deputies  of  the  general  diet  may  be  members  of  either  communion. 
By  this  moderate  and  tolerating  principle  all  religious  difTenfions  have  been  fupprefTed, 
and  the  moft  perfeft  amity  fubiifts  between  the  two  fefts. 

In  fpiritual  concerns  the  Catholics  for  the  moft  part  are  under  the  jurlfdiftion  of  the 
Biihop  of  Coire.  For  the  afiairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  diftrids,  the  minifters  whereof  affemble  twice  every  year :  thefe 
affemblies  are  called  coUoquia.  Each  colloquium  has  its  prefident,  and  each  league  a  fu« 
perintendant,  called  a  dean.  The  fuprerae  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  vefted  in 
the  fynod,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the  clergy  of  each  league ;  the 
fynod  afTembles  every  year  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates  for  holy 
orders  arc  examined  before  the  fynod.  The  necelTary  qualification  for  admiflion  into 
the  church  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  but  this  rule  is 
not  ftriftly  adhered  to,  many  being  ordained  without  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  either 
of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely  ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates,  but  at  prefent  that  tongue  grows  more 
and  more  into  difufe,  and  German  is  employed  in  its  ftead. 

The  number  of  reformed  parilhes  in  the  whole  three  Leagues  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  In  the  Grey  League  forty-fix,  in  that  of  God's  Houfe  fifty-three, 
and  in  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdidions  thirty-fix.  The  minifters  of  thefe  churches  en- 
joy very  fmall  falaries.  The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than  /jao,  or 
at  moft  ,^25  per  ann.  and  the  pooreft  fometimes  fcarcely  £6. 

This  fcanty  income  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the  clergy, 
who  have  families,  to  follow  fome  branch  of  traffic,  to  the  ncgled  of  their  ecclefiaftical 
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ftudies,  and  to  the  degradation  of  the  profcfiional  chara<5ter.  Another  inconvenience 
is  fuperadded  to  the  narroMiiors  of  their  income.  In  nioft;  communitios  the  ininifters, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  arechofen  by  the  people  of  the  parifli,  and  are  fulely  de« 
pendent  on  their  bounty.  i 

For  thefe  reafons  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant ; 
they  cannot  fupport  that  expeiice  which  is  requilite  to  piirfue  their  (tiidics  ;  they  are 
not  animated  with  the  expedlation  of  a  decent  cnnipotiiicf,  and,  from  the  dependcpt 
modeof  thtir  elcftion,  are  not  encouraged  to  d'firve  th'-Ir  proinoiion  by  a  confident 
dignity  of  charafter.  But  there  are  not  wanting  a  few  men  of  great  kuowiedgc  and 
eminence,  as  well  in  their  profifFional  fludics  as  in  other  branches  of  polite  learning. 
Befide  Aporta,  whom  1  look  up  to  as  a  kind  of  pha-Miomenon  in  the  literary  world,  I 
have  met  with  two  or  three  clergymen  who  are  greatly  diftinguiflied  for  their  erudition, 
and  who  would  do  credit  to  any  church. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  liturgies  of  thefe  reformed  churches  are  not  cxadly  the 
fame ;  a  diverfity  owing  to  the  independence  of  fo  many  fmall  comnioiuvealths,  which 
are  abfolute  within  their  little  territories  in  all  concerns  thai  do  not  alted  the  political 
union  of  the  three  Leagues.  The  churches  of  the  German  communities  ule  the  liturgy 
of  Zuric;  but  as  this  form  of  prayer  was  amenJtd  in  1766,  feme  of  the  minillers  ad« 
mit  the  new,  and  others  llill  retain  the  ancient  liturgy. 

Stephen  Gabriel,  pallor  of  Hants,  a  perfon  of  great  learning,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Jafi  century  tranflated  into  the  Romanlh  of  the  Grey  League  the  liturgy  of  Zu:ic  ;  and 
the  fame  form  of  prayer  is  ufed  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina,  adapted  to  their 
refpedive  idioms*.  The  minillers  of  the  Italian  churches  employ  a  tranllation  of  the 
Genevan  liturgy  f. 

The  old  flyle  is  in  ufe  among  the  Proteflants,  the  new  (lyle  among  the  Catho- 
lics J  :  a  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  latter  nmong  the  Pro- 
teflants.  The  inhabitants  cfPregalia  admitted  it ;  and  thofe  of  Upper  Engadina  offered 
alfo  to  receive  it,  if  the  town  of  Coire  would  fot  the  example.  Its  admillion,  however, 
being  ftrongly  oppofed  from  religiou;*  fcruples,  it  was  abfolutcly  rejected,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pregalia  again  adopted  the  o!d  (tyle. 

The  revenues  of  the  three  Leagues  arii'o  from  the  following  articles  :  •  '  ' 

I.  The  duties  upon  the  mercliandife  which  pafles  through  the  Grifons,  the  Valteline, 
and  Chiavenna  ;  they  are  fanned  at  the  annual  r.ite  of  17,000  florins,  or  about/.  12^9. 
2.  A  third  of  the  tines  laid  iipon  delinqu.-nts  in  the  fubjecl  countries;  the  flucluating 
Hate  of  this  article  cannot  be  aicertained.  3.  A  tril)Ute  of  500  philips  §  from  the  VaU 
teline,  and  too  from  Chi.ivenna.  4.  A  Iniall  fund,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  only 
^4:;co,  vifled  in  the  Kngliih  Itocks. 

The  public  expendittire  is  very  trifling,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  c.vpenccs  incur- 
red by  the  fittings  (;f  the  diet,  and  the  faiary  alligned  to  the  deputies  for  their  attendance. 

Befidcs  this  public  treafury,  each  League  has  a  fund.  The  pcnfions  received  from 
foreign  powers  are  paid  annually  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  when  they  are  equally  di« 
vided  between  thctiiree  Leagues,  and  each  deputy  diltributes  tlie  fhare  to  the  commu- 
nhy  which  he  reprefents. 

•   Fot  tl»e  Romanfh  fpoken  in  Uppfr  antJ  Lowtr  En;»ijiiia,  fee  Lt^tter  93. 

f  III  I  49  a  hcw  fcivicc  was  iimoductd  iiiiu  the  chuictirt  of  Pirgalia  ;  Lilt,  on  BCcoiint  of  iti  Icilgth, 
foon  fell  intii  difure 

^  I  ^m  ii.furnutt,  ttiat  rti;ce  my  departure  fiom  ilkC  GriTuiii  tht  new  Ay'c  iiai  been  adopted  by  ftvcral 
Fiotrltmit  cDmn^uiiiiUi. 

^  A  pLilip  =  jl. 

Many 
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Many  difputes  have  occafiondlly  rifen  among  the  Grifons  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
coining,  and  feveral  of  the  communities  have  aflerted  their  claim  to  the  exercife  of  that 
right.  The  fadt  is,  that  each  cor  \nity  might  doubtlefs  coin  money,  and  order  it  to 
be  taken  within  its  own  little  terru.  y  ;  but  as  it  would  not  pafs  in  the  other  parts,  the 
right  is  merely  nominal.  According  to  the  general  confent  of  the  three  Leagues,  this 
privilege  is  verted  in  the  town  of  Coire,  in  the  bifhop,  and  in  the  baron  of  Halden- 
ilc'in  •.  No  riioney  is,  however,  ftruck  in  the  Grifons,  excepting  a  fmall  copper  coin 
called  blutfgcr,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  halfpenny.  The  gold  and  filver  current 
in  the  country  is  chiefly  Auftrian  and  Frenchr,.j,^;.,:y  -v    ^.:,.nui4  »"■*/       ■  ■  -i 

From  the  beft  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collefl:,  the  population  of  the 
Grifons  may  be  thus  eftimated  : 

5-i,oco  fouU.  ,^ 

2Q,Oro 


Tlic  r.n-y  Leapruc  containt 
Leairue  of  Cfiul's  Hmifc 


League  oi  Ten  Jurifdivtiuni 


15.00 


'■(■,M-!*:'>i>ff 
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If  we  aild  87,000,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bor- 
niio,  the  whole  population  of  the  Gi  ilons,  and  the  fubject  countries,  will  amount  to  only 
1 8.- ,000  fouls  ;  and,  allowhig  for  deliciencies,  will  Icarcely  exceed  200,000. 


LF/ITER  LXXXWllL— Commerce  of  the  Grifons.- Canal  of  the  Adda. 


■^ 


THE  commerce  of  the  Grifons  is  extremely  contracted  ;  the  only  exports  (exclufive 
of  thofe  from  the  fubjed  provinces)  being  cheefe  and  cattle.  They  import  grain,  rice, 
fait,  and  filk  ftulFs,  from  Milan  ;  grain  from  Suabia  and  Tyrol ;  fait  from  Tyrol  and 
Bavaria ,  fine  cloth,  chiefly  Englilh,  French,  and  Silefian,  through  Germany ;  fine 
linen  and  mudins  from  Switzerland.  As  the  only  manufadure  throughout  the  whole 
country  is  that  of  cotton  eftablilhed  at  Coire,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  trade 
mud  turn  confiderably  againlt  thctn.  They  are  enabled  to  fupport  this  deficiency  by 
means  of  the  ellates  which  the  Grifons  pofiefs  in  the  fubjed  provinces,  by  the  fums 
which  the  governors  draw  from  thofe  provinces,  by  public  and  private  penfions  from 
France  and  Auftria,  by  money  favcd  in  foreign  fcrvices,  and  by  the  duties  upon  the 
merchandife  pafling  through  their  territories. 

As  mod  of  theGrifon  peafants  weave  cloth  and  linen  for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  it 
would  be  no  difilcult  undertaking  to  introduce  manufiidures  in  different  parts.  But 
in  thefe  little  republics  a  ftrange  prejudice  prevails  againd  commerce,  and  the  project- of 
edablifliing  manufadlures  is  oppofed  by  many  leading  men  of  the  country.  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  difcover  the  occafion  of  theie  illiberal  principles  ;  it  has  been  imputed  to  a  fuf- 
picicm,that  if  the  people  llioulJ  become  opulent  by  commerce,  thev  would  be  lefs  open 
to  iniliienc-',  and  the  power* iil  fiuniilos,  who  now  diretl  ilu' publii:  all'airs,  would  lofe 
their  aicondancv.  lielido^^  tin  I'o  reafons,  which  are  of  too  lielicate  a  nature  to  be  openly 
acknowledged,  other  motives  ol  a  more  generous  complexion  have  been  afligned. 

The  advocates  for  limiting  comnu-rce  aHert,  that  as  the  true  riches  of  every  country 
conlid  in  the  pn)duce  of  agriculture,  all  occupations,  which  draw  thea'^ention  of  the 
people  from  that  great  objecf,  are  detrimental  to  the  general  good  of  fociety  :  in  free 

■  ■  -,  t 

•   AdJ  I  ln'I.cvt"  in  till  abbot  of  Uifciitis. 
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ftates  particularly,  manufactures  tend  to  enervate  the  inhabitants,  to  introduce  luxury, 
to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  deftroy  the  general  fimplictty  of  manners. 

Thefe  arguments,  howerer  fpecious  in  appearance,  will  prove  fallacious  upon  mature 
confideration.  If  in  a  country,  which  fubiifts  chiefly  by  agricuhure,  manufa^ures  are 
purfued  to  the  toul  neglect  of  hufbandry,  they  then  become  detrimental ;  but  this  is 
feldom  the  cafe ;  for,  by  adding  to  the  general  confumption,  manufadtures  ufually 
tend  to  increafe,  inftead  of  diminifliing  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Such  have  been  the 
effeds  in  the  mounuins  <->f  Neuchatel,  where  the  forefts  have  been  cleared,  and  the 
country  converted  into  pafture,  or  fown  with  grain.  Manufactures  and  commerce  are 
flill  farther  ferviceable  in  augmenting  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  form  the  true 
riches  of  a  country.  For  whenever  conftant  opportunities  of  employing  a  number  of 
men  occur,  children  will  not  be  a  burden  to  the  peafants,  and  population  will  increafe  i 
which  cannot  happen  in  didriCts  aiTordine  little  employment. 

With  refpeCk  to  the  Grifons  in  particular,  their  territory  being  entirely  mountainous, 
will  not  yield  fufficicnt  produce  for  interior  confumption,  confequently  fome  means  of 
fupplying  the  deficiency  mud  be  adopted.  Now  furely  it  would  be  far  more  honoura- 
ble to  purfue  commerce,  even  if  attended  with  fome  unavoidable  inconveniences,  thaa 
to  depend  for  fubfidenceon  foreign  fubfidies,  to  oppress  and  exhauft  the  fubjeCt  provinces^ 
and  toexhibit  aregular  fyftem  of  venality,  which  alm&'i  pervades  the  whole  mafs  of  people. 

Neither  does  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  manufactures  terd  to  enervate  the  inhabitants,  and 
diminifl)  the  fpirit  of  freedom.  In  faCt,  the  manufactures  in  thefe  democratical  ftates 
are  by  no  means  fimilar  to  thofe  introduced  into  laige  towns,  where  numbers  of  indi* 
viduals  are  coUeCted  in  the  fame  fpot  \  on  the  contrary,  the  work  is  divided,  and  dif- 
tributed  among  the  peafants,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  weave  the  cloth  at 
home.  By  this  method  they  preferve  (as  I  had  occafion  to  remark  in  the  canton  of 
Appenzel)  their  original  Amplicity  of  manners,  and  maintain  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  even 
to  a  greater  degree,  than  in  thofe  parts  where  there  is  no  commerce.  Examples  are 
not  wanting  among  the  Grifons  ther:'V>(ves :  the  natives  of  Upper  Engadina  who  are 
fo  much  inclined  to  trade,  are, in  reai'iy  more  free  and  lefs  influenced  than  the  people 
of  the  other  communities ;  nor  is  it  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Pre* 
tigau  have  become  more  enervated,  fince  they  have  been  employed  in  preparing  cotton 
for  the  maufaCtory  of  Coire.  In  faCt,  that  kind  of  occupation  does  not  always  take^ 
the  peafants  from  more  aCtive  employments.  In  fummer,  they  are  at  leifure  to  cuiti* 
vate  the  earth,  while  their  v/ives  and  children  attend  principally  to  the  manufactures  % 
during  the  long  winters,  which  lad  in  thefe  Alpine  regions  tor  fix  months  without  in-^ 
termiflion,  agriculture  is  neceflarily  fufpended,  and  thefe  occupations  fucceed  the  more 
laborious  exertions  of  the  field. 

As  the  principal  commerce  of  the  Grifons  and  the  fubjeCt  provinces  is  carried  atk 
acrofs  the  lake  of  Como  with  Milan,  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  inland  navigation, 
which  has  been  lately  edablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  that  commerce  \  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  which  I  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit. 

The  water  communication  between  the  country  of  the  Grifons  and  Milan  is  formed 
by  the  lake  of  Como,  by  its  branch  the  lake  of  Lecco,  by  the  Adda,  by  the  canals  of 
the  Adda  and  Trczzo. 

The  canal  of  Trezzo,  called  alfo  Canalie  delta  Markfana^  begins  at  Trczzo,  fituated 
on  the  Adda,  and  is  carried  to  Milan.  This  cut,  which  is  24  miles  in  length,  com- 
raenccd  in  1457,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  Sforza,  and  compleated  in  1460,  did  not 
at  firft  fcrve  for  the  purpofe  of  navigation  more  than  two  days  in  the  week;  being  prin- 
cipally ufed  for  overflowing;  the  low  grounds  with  water,  ncceliary  for  the  cultivation  t)f 
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rice.    In  1 573,  during  the  adminidration  of  the  Duk 
nor  of  Milan,  the  cut  was  enlarged,  and  the  body  oi 
mit  the  paflage  of  vefleis  every  day. 

Still,  however,  the  Adda  was  not  navigable  durir  .  he  whole  ^vay  between  the  lake 
of  Lecco  and  Trezzo  j  but  formed  a  fucceirion  ot  «.ai.i  cs  fu  the  fpacc  of  a  mile* 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  canal  was  proje£led,  in  1519,  but  no  part  was  carried 
into  executbn,  excepting  a  mole,  which  was  thrown  acrofs  the  Adda.  In  1591  the 
work  was  undertaken,  and  the  canal  completed  in  1599.  But  the  flream  of  the  Adda 
was  no  fooner  admitted  into  the  cut,  than  the  banks  broke  down,  for  fo  conllderable 
ft  way,  as  tn  render  all  repairs  impracticable.  This  breach,  generally  imputed  to  the 
violence  of  the  current,  was  principally  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  in  which  the 
cut  was  excavated,  and  to  an  error  in  the  origmal  plan.  The  rock  is  a  compofition  of 
gravel  and  fand,  or  a  fpecies  of  pudding>flonc,  of  loofe  texture  and  unequal  folidity  ^ 
and  as  the  cut  was  made  too  near  the  precipice,  which  overhangs  the  Adda,  that  part 
of  the  rock  which  formed  the  bank  of  the  canal  was  not  fufEciently  (Irong  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  water. 

From  that  time  the  canal  was  confidered  an  impra£UcabIe  work,  and  abandoned  un» 
til  a  few  years  ago  it  was  again  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  Second^ 
and  carried  on  with  fuch  expedition,  as  to  be  finilhed  within  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

The  canal  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  excavated  in  the  rock  which  forms  the 
precipitous  banlis  of  the  Adda.  In  fome  places  the  rock  has  been  hollowed  to  the  depthi 
of  100  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  200.  The  fall  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  the  perpen* 
dicular  height  of  about  80  feet,  is  broken  by  fix  fluices :  and  the  water  is  fupplied  by 
the  dream  of  the  Adda ;  the  breadth  of  the  canal  is  70  feet. 

The  expence  has  already  amounted  to  near  ^^  100,000.  The  engineers,  however^ 
feem  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  error  which  attended  the  original  plan,  by  forming  the 
cut  too  near  the  precipice.  In  confequence  of  this  inadvertence,  the  water  lately  forced 
down  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  the  damage  was  not  repaired  without  much  difTi* 
culty  and  confiderable  expence.  Notwithltanding  the  precaution  of  letting  out  the  fu- 
pernuous  water  by  flood-gates,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  thefe  breaches  will  be 
frequent  (  and  that  the  recent  labours  may  be  rendered  as  ineflEedtual  as  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards. 

But  (hould  the  canal  continue  in  its  prefent  (late,  and  the  navigation  not  be  interrupted  ^ 
the  advantages  will  hardly  compenfate  the  expence  of  making  and  keeping  it  in  repair. 
The  commerce  between  the  Grifoiis  and  Milan  is  extremely  contracted,  and  if  all  tlie- 
merchandife  which  paiTes  was  conveyed  along  the  canals,  the  tolls  and  duties  would  be 
very  inadequate  to  the  expence. 

The  navigation,  however,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  ^Klan  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandife  is  fent  by  land,  as  the  moif  commo- 
dit  us  and  kfs  Iiazardous  way.  The  current  of  the  Adda  is  fo  rapid,  that  the  veflels 
cannot  bo  towed  up  witfiout  great  expence  and  delay,  and  is  in  fome  parts  I'o  extremely 
dangerous,  that  boats  are  not  unfrcquently  overfet.  The  only  perfons^  therefore,  who 
forward  their  merchandife  along  the  Adda  and  the  canals  to  the  lake  of  Lecco  are  the 
contradors,  who  furnilh  the  Grilons  with  corn  and  fait,  and  who  are  compelled  by  the 
government  of  Milan  to  fend  thofe  commodities  by  water.  When  it  is  confidered  that 
Milan  receives  from  the  Grifonsonly  planks,  flones  for  building,  and  coals,  biu  fup- 
plies  thera  with  corn,  rice,  and  iiilr  j  the  articles  of  export  evidently  exceed  tnofe  or 
nnport,  and  the  navigation  from  Milan  to  the  lake  of  Como  is  ot  more  confequence 
than  that  from  the  lake  of  Ccmo  to  Milan.    The  canal  of  the  Adda,  thereiore,  whichi 
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has  only  rncilltnted  the  inland  naviratinn  from  the  Crifons  to  Milan,  and  not  frbna  Mi- 
lan to  thf  Grifons,  though  a  work  of  extreme  ilifliciilly,  and  redounding  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  the  Sovereign  who  compleatcd  it,  will  I'carcely  produce  advantages  equal 
to  its  original  coil  and  frequent  repairs  *. 


LETTER  LXXXIX.--/f///a«av  of  the  Grifcm  ivith   the  Swi/s  Cantons— France— Vf- 

nicc-'and  the  tlouj'e  of  Aujiria. 

THE  alliances  of  the  Cirifons  with  fore'gn  powers  come  next  under  confideration. 

The  Three  Leaj^ucs,  though  always  oltecnied  alli<s  of  the  Swils,  yet  are  not,  ftriftly 
fpeakinp,  in  confederacy  witli  all  the  cantons.  In  14  ,y  <he  Grey  League,  and  in  the 
followini'  year  the  League  of  God's  Honfe,  entered  into  a  perpetual  treaty  with  /uric, 
Lucern,  Uri,  Schwciiz,  UriderwaKlcn,  /u-^,  an  J  Glarus.  Al'hough  the  League  of 
'Jen  Jurifdiclions  was  not  incluiled  in  tV  lame  treaty,  yet  it  was  afterwards  declared 
that,  in  confcqucncc  of  ir«  connection  with  the  other  two  leapjues,  it  (hould  be  entitled 
t<>  the  fame  afliflance  and  good  ofRccs.  The  Three  Lcagiu-y  are  in  clofi-  alliance  with 
Bern  and  Zuric,  to  whole  mediation  thev  have  frequently  had  rcourfe  in  points  of 
difagreemcnt..  By  thefe  treaties  the  Grilons  are  called  allies  of  the  Swils,  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  requeft  from  the  particular  cantons,  with  which  tluy  are  united,  ought, 
in  cafe  of  invafion  or  rebellion,  to  be  fupplied  with  fuccours  from  the  Swils  republics. 

The  Grifons  contracted  the  firit  alliance  with  France  in  1 509,  during  tlie  reign  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  in  1516  were  comprifeil  in  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  beween 
Francis  the  firll  and  the  Helvetic  body.  Since  th:it  perio.l  they  h.ive,  as  occafion  of- 
fered, renewed  their  private  confederacy  with  the  kings  of  France  ;  but  where  not  com- 
prehended in  the  late  treaty  of  Soleure,  concluded  between  L'>iiis  the  Sixteenth  and 
the  other  ilates  of  Switzerland.  The  king  of  France  maintains  an  envoy  in  this 
country,  and  has  two  Grifon  regiments  in  his  fervice. 

In  1707  a  treaty  was  farmed  between  the  Grifons  on  the  one  fule,  queen  Anne  and 
the  TTnittd  Provinces  on  the  other,  for  permitting  the  free  pallage  of  troops  marching 
into  Italy.  This  is  the  only  alliance  by  which  the  Grifons,  as  a  particular  Ibute,  arecMi- 
nefted  with  England.  Our  court  formerly  had  a  miniller  in  the  country  ;  but  for  loine 
time  the  Englifh  envoy  to  the  Swifs  cantons  refident  at  Bern,  has  tranfaded  bufuicfs' 
with  this  republic. 

The  Venetians,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  the  free  pallage  of  the  Valtcline,  had 
often  folicited  an  alliance  with  the  Grilons;  but  their  proji-ds  were  always  deflated  by 
the  influenm  of  theSpanifh  monarch,  who  poilelTed  the  iVlilancfe;  nor  were  they  able 
toaccomplifh  their  delign,  until  theSpanifh  branch  of  the  Iloufe  of  Auftria  became 
extinct  in  tiic  perfon  of  Charles  the  Second.  Soon  after  that  event,  when  Milan  was. 
the  obje«it  of  conti-nt-on  between  the  emperor  ai:d  the  French,  the  Veni-tians  obtained 
the  allent  of  the  Grilons  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  offerifive  and  d'^tenlive,  which  was  rati- 
fled  at  Coire  the  17th  of  Deceinb'r  171)6.  By  tliiti  trcatv  it  was  llipulated,  among 
other  articles  on  the  (iilf  of  the  Vvuetians,  to  pay  an  annual  penfion  of  711  Spanilh 
doubloons,  and  to  furniih  the  Cirifons,  in  time  of  war,  with  a  thoufand  Venetian  ducats 
per  month  \  in  return,  the  Grilons  agreed  to  permit  the  palTage  of  the  Venetian  troops 

•  TI'C  C'lrionii  ftilrr  \t  referrfd  to  the  Al)bc  Frlfi";  acnxint  of  the  Cannk  of  tlie  Adda,  and  Tr>.'/7o, 
jn.l  of  til''  "tluT  imvijj^hlc  r.'\n-\\%  in  t'lc  Milaacfti.  Sec  I'tiult  Frfi  0/era,  l»r%  ii.  Dii  Canah  Niiv'r<iLlH 
di  LonbiiM-i,  4io  lib    ii.  f  j/.  j    4.  &  5. 
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thronpli  the  Valteline,  and  to  miko  a  road  leading  from  Morbegno  over  the  mountaitt  y,-; 
of  St. Mark  into  the  Venetian  territories,  by  which  accotntnodation  merchandile  might  be  I 
conveyed  to  and  from  Venice  to  Germany  without  goinif  through  the  Tyrol.  i 

This  treaty,  concluded  for  twenty  years,  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ilje  fame  add!-  < 
tional  period,  unlefs  one  of  the  contrading  parti(  s  fliould  withdraw  btlore  the  expira- 
tion of  the  firll  term  ;  but  thouj^h  obtained  by  the  Venetians  with  mucli  trouble  and 
oxpence,  it  was  not  long  fulfilled  by  eitlier  of  the  ncgociating  powers.  In  a  few  years 
the  Venetians  omitted  the  payment  of  the  annual  penfion,  and  the  Grifons  neglected 
to  make  the  road  over  the  mountain  of  St.  Mark.  The  two  republics,  however,  cotl- 
tiiiued  upon  terms  of  amity  ;  and  the  Venetians,  foon  after  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
years,  defirous  of  renewing  the  treaty,  offered  to  difcharge  the  arrears  of  the  penfion, 
if  the  G  rifoiis  would  open  the  propol'cd  comniunicntion  over  the  mountain  of  St.  Mark. 
For  this  purpofe  an  envoy  was  difpatched  to  the  Grifons  in  175c;,  and  no  promifes  were 
fpared  to  promote  the  negociation :  it  failed,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Kmprefs  of  Germany.  The  Grifons  rejected  the  propofals  of  Venice,  and  flill  further 
alienated  that  republic  by  the  capitulation  of  Milan.  The  Venetians,  incenfed  by  this 
conduct,  baniflied  "he  Grifons  who  were  fettled  within  their  territories,  and  all  connec- 
tion is  now  interrupted  between  ihe  two  republics. 

The  treaties  with  the  Huufe  of  Aultria,  as  fovtreigns  of  iho  Milanefe,  remain  to  be 
confidercd.  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  mention  any  treaties  which  the  Grifons  contracted 
with  the  dukes  of  Milan  of  the  houfe  of  Sforza,  or  thofe  by  which  Philip  the  Second 
and  his  fucceflbrs  acknowledged  their  claim  to  tht  Valteline,  Chiavenna  and  Bormio{ 
but  1  fliall  begin  with  the  celebrated  alliance,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Capitulation  of  Mi« 
Ian  in  1639;  becaufe  it  fuperfeded  all  others,  and  eftablifhed  that  clofe  connection  be* 
tween  the  Grifons  and  the  Houfe  of  Auilrin,  which  has  fince  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption. 

The  following  are  the  principle  artiel  s  in  this  capiti'lation,  concluded  between  Philip 
the  Fourth,  king  of  Spain,  as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Three  Leagues : — An  hereditary 
and  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  contra6"tiiig  powers.  Weekly  £iirs  to  be  eftab- 
liflied  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  the  Milanefe,  in  which  the  Grifons  may  purchafe 
grain,  and  alfo  enjoy  a  free  trade,  for  the  purpofe  of  importing  and  exporting  all  kinds 
of  merchandife  ;ind  arms,  on  paying  only  the  accuftomed  duties.  A  free  palTage  through 
the  territories  of  the  Grifons  for  the  Spanifli  troops,  with  a  referve,  that  no  more  than 
a  company  of  150  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  60  cavalry  fhall  march  through  the  lame  day, 
FreepalTagcof  the  Grifon  troops  through  the  Milanefe,  upon  condition  that  they  do 
i!ot  march  againft  the  allies  of  Spain,  and  that  more  than  two  or  three  cotnpanies  do 
not  p'ufs  at  (^ne  time.  '1  he  king  may  levy  at  his  ov.n  cxpence,  in  cafes  of  ncctflity, 
a  body  of  troops  not  exceeding  6coo  nor  lefs  than  2000,  for  his  fe^-vice  againit  all  his 
enemies,  except  the  confederates  of  the  Grifons,  and  particularly  the  npublic  of  Ve- 
nice. All  Grifon  troops  in  the  fer\ice  of  any  flate  or  (ovcreign.  intending  to  attack 
the  territories  of  ihe  king  of  Spain,  fliall  be  immcdiati-ly  rtcalled  ;  and  all  officers  and 
foldiers,  who  enrol  themfelves  in  any  foreign  lervice,  fliall  be  forbidden  to  invade  his 
majefty's  territories.  If  the  Grifons  fliould  be  engaged  in  war,  the  king  obliges  himfelf 
to  fumifh,  within  fifteen  days,  2000  infantry  and  2co  cavalry  ;  but  if  they  prefer  afiif- 
tance  in  money,  to  pay  tooo  fcudi*  per  month  as  long  as  the  war  lafts ;  alfo  to  f.^nd 
into  the  country  of  Chiavenna  fix  pieces  of  campaign  artillery,  with  ammunition  fuffi. 
cient  for  the  fcrvice  of  the'  war.  No  troops  fhall  be  allowed  to  pafs  through  the  refpec- 
live  ttnitories  to  the  difadvantagc  of  the  two  contraQing  parties. 

*  A  Milanefe  fcudo  =:  to  about  48.  6J. 
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To  each  league  the  Kitifr  proniifes  an  annual  penfion  of  1500  fcudi,  and  alfo  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  two  fludcnts  from  each  league  at  Pavia  or  Milan,  befides  a  dona- 
tion of  fixty  fcudi  to  each  ftudent. 

AM  ancient  alliances  with  any  other  powers  are  to  remain  in  force  on  both  fides, 
particularly  the  treaty  between  the  Grifons  and  France ;  they  promife,  however,  not 
to  renew  it  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  crowns ;  and,  if  renewed,  to  declare 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  to  be  fufpended  during  fuch  a  rupture,  and  to  contra£l  no 
alliance  with  any  foreign  power  to  the  prejudice  of  this  perpetual  peace.  Should  either 
party  be  attacked,  the  other,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftipuiations  in  favour  of  their 
ancient  allies,  is  bound  to  give  atTidance  againfl  fuch  invafion,  excepting  however  on  His 
Majeily's  part,  the  German  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  if  that  Houft-  fhould  en- 
gage in  war  witfa  the  Gnfons,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rights  in  the  territory  of  the 
Grifons. 

The  cavfes  which  gave  rife  to  this  capitulation,  as  well  as  the  articles  rcfpefting  the 
Valteline,  having  been  already  related  •  ;  it  will  be  neceflary  only  to  remark,  that  the 
Spaniards  guaranteed  to  the  Grifons  the  pofleffion  of  their  fubjeft  provinces,  and  to 
the  fubjeds  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  In  cafe  of  diflfenfion  between  the  Gri- 
fons and  their  fubjeds,  the  difpute  is  to  be  referred  to  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

This  treaty,  figned  at  Milan  on  the  3d  of  September  1 639,  by  the  Marquis  de  Legnes, 
governor  of  Milan,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanifh  King,  and  on  the  other  by  the  deputies 
ol  the  ITiree  Leagues,  was  preferved  inviolate,  and  a  good  underftanding  maintained 
between  the  contracting  powers,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Spanilh  branch  of  the 
Hottle  of  Auftria  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  the  Second.  During  the  war  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  which  followed  his  death,  the  Milanefe  frequently  changed  mailers,  until  it 
was  fecured  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Charios  had 
no  fooner  edabiilhed  his  power  in  his  new  dominions,  than  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Grifons,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  renew  the  capitulation  of  Milan.  One  of  the 
priudpal  arguments  which  gave  fuccefs  to  his  negociation  was  the  promife,  not  only  of 
continuing  the  annual  penfion,  but  even  of  difcharging  the  arrears,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-nine  payments. 

This  new  treaty,  in  which  the  German  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  fucceeded  to  the 
Spanifli,  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October  1726,  by  Count  Daun,  governor  of 
Milan,  in  the  nanu  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Three  Leagues.  It 
confirmed  and  ratified  the  ancient  capitulation  of  1639,  with  a  few  modifications  and 
additions,  of  which  the  principal  are  :  The  duties  upon  corn  purchafed  by  the  Grifons 
in  the  Milanefe  are  lowered  two  thirds.  The  tenth  article  in  the  firft  treaty,  by  which 
all  Grifon  troops  in  the  fervice  of  anjr  ftate  defigning  to  attack  the  territories  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  are  fubjedl:  to  immediate  recal,  is  annulled  ;  and  the  Grifons  are  free 
to  ferve  any  foreign  prince  in  time  of  war  without  incurring  the  breach  of  this  capitula- 
tion. The  number  of  ftudcnts  educated  at  the  cxpence  of  the  Emperor  is  increafed 
to  twelve. 

On  the  8th  of  February  1 763,  this  hereditary  league  was  renewed  by  Count  Firraian 
in  the  name  of  the  Emprefs  of  Germany  as  fovereign  of  Milan,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
iiiic^  Lc.^ues.     By  this  treaty  the  capitulations  of  1639  and  1726  are  ratified,  and 
ferve  as  the  bau3  of  the  prcfent  union }  they  are  alfo  augmented  by  the  following 
articles;  '  ,, ,     , ,-     -u ., 


\. 


•  See  Letter  75. 
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The  F.iTiprefs  renounces  all  right  to  the  lake  of  Chiavcnna,  together  with  a  fmall 

}>c>rtion  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  cedes  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  Grifons.     The 
imits  between  the  Miianefe  and  the  territory  of  the  Grifons  are  accurately  fixed.  ■*'' 

In  return  for  this  ccdlon,  the  Grifons  agree  to  ereft  no  fortifications  upon  the  ceded 
territory,  impofe  no  new  taxes  upon  the  tranlport  of  nierchandife,  make  no  new  roads, 
and,  according  to  the  former  capitulation,  no  troops  fhall  be  permitted  to  pafs  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  ftate  of  Milan. 

The  Emprcfs  promifes  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  an  abolition  of  fevcral  ecclefiaftical 
privileges  in  the  Valteline,  highly  detrimental  to  fociety  ;  to  prevent  theBifhop  of  Como 
from  granting  ccclefiaflical  immunities  to  laymen,  who  aflume  the  cliirical  drefs  ;  alfo  to 
correft  feveral  other  abufes,  which  render  the  clergy  of  the  Valteline  independent  of 
fecular  authority,  and  in  civil  and  criminal  caufcs  only  amenable  to  the  Bifliop  of  Como. 
The  weekly  fairs  for  the  purchaie  of  grain  are  abolifhed ;  and  in  their  (lead  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  agrees  to  fupply  the  Grifons  with  a  certain  quantity  for  themfelves  and  for 
the  fubjefl:  countries,  according  to  the  current  price  of  corn  in  the  Miianefe.  The  du- 
ties upon  merchandife  exported  from  the  Miianefe  are  lowered,  and  the  cuftoms  both 
in  that  country  and  in  the  territoy  of  the  Grifons  are  eftabliflied  upoa  a  permanent 
footing  ;  for  which  purpofe  a  table  of  the  duties  is  annexed  to  the  treaty. 

At  prefent  the  Houfe  of  Auftria"  direfts  all  the  affairs  of  the  Grifons  with  the  mod 
unbounded  authority.  That  power  has  acquired  this  fway  by  regularly  difcharging  the 
public  penfions,  by  holding  the  leading  members  of  the  diet  in  its  pay,  by  being  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  Valteline*  and  mediator  in  all  the  difputes  between  the  Grifons  and  their 
fubjefts  *. 

LETTER  XC. — Languages  of  the  Grijl>:.t. — Partia/lur'y  the  Romanfl}, — lis  ani'tquhy'^ 

Origin — and  iico  principid  Dialects, 

THE  languages  of  the  Grifons  are  the  Italian,  German,  and  Romanfli.  The  Italian, 
which  is  ajirgon  Hmilar  to  the  Miianefe  diale£t,  is  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pregalia 
and  Pufchiavo,  and  in  the  valiies  of  Mafox  and  Calanca. 

The  German  is  fpoken  throughout  the  whole  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdiftions,  a  few 
villages  excepted ;  in  the  League  of  God's  Houfe,  at  Avers,  Coire,  and  the  four  vil. 
lages  J  and  in  the  Grey  League,  at  Splugen,  Cepina,  and  other  villages  of  thf?  Rhein- 
wald,  at  Vahs,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Pedro,  at  Tufis,  Reichenau,  Feldfpcrg,  Tamins, 
Mcyerhof,  Verfam,  and  Valcndros. 

Some  of  the  earlieft  and  moft  authentic  writers  upon  the  Grifons  have  afferted,  that 
the  natives  of  the  Rhcinwald  fpeak  a  Celtic  idiom,  a  language  neither  German  or  Ro- 
manfh,  but  more  fimilar  to  the  German  ;  although  they  are  entirely  furroundcd  by 
people  of  a  diilerent  tongue,  and  are  neither  contiguous,  nor  have  any  great  interc<»urfe 
with  the  German  inhabitants.  From  this  remarkable  circumdance  they  are  led  to 
conjcfture,  that  the  natives  of  the  Rheinwald  are  defcended  from  the  Lepontii,  a  Celtic 
nation,  and  confidered  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  before  the  influx  of 
the  Tufcans  j  and  they  ground  the  proofs  of  this  affertion  upon  the  numerous  names 


*  Thii  Intimate  conncftion  with  the  houfe  of  Andria  prcferved  the  Giifons  from  the  fubjugttinn  experi- 
rnccd  by  the  other  ftate^  of  Switzerland,  and  the  fccurity  of  its  freedom  depends  folely  on  the  ilrenjth  of 
that  power  to  proteft  ihcm  from  the  arms  of  France. 
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of  many  caftles  which  feem  to  he  derived  from  a  *  Celtic  or  German  origin.  This  hy. 
rothefis,  however,  refts  upon  a  wnmp;  bafis,  ami  is  frroundcd  upon  two  mifbikes.  For» 
)n  th  '  firrt  place,  the  language  of  the  Rheinwald  is  German  ;  fecondly,  although  the 
inhabitants  of  this  diitrid  are  immediately  furrounue.^  by  perfons  fpeaking  the  Italian  and 
Romanfh,  yet  they  are  within  halt  a  day's  journey  of  Roncaglia,  Tufis,  and  Furftenau, 
where  German  is  the  common  language.  Ii  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Khein- 
wald  was  peopled  by  a  German  colony,  which  penetrated  into  thefe  regions  in  the  darker 
ages,  when  the  Germans  iflTucd  from  the  ir  forelts,  and  fpread  themlelves  ov,2r  part  of 
Europe.  With  refpedl  to  the  German  names  of  caltles  and  toWns  we  may  remark,  that 
^any  of  them  are  corrupted  from  the  Romanflh,  that  others  have  been  adopted  in  later 
times;  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  Romanlh  is  more  ancient  in  this  country  than  the  Ger- 
man, the  greater  part  of  the  mountains,  vallies,  and  oldefl  callles,  have  Romanlh  ap- 
pellations, even  in  the  diftrids  inhabited  by  the  Germans  f. 

This  circumftance  leads  me  to  the  confiderationof  the  Rhetian,  or  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  |  Romanfh,  which  is  the  vernacular  tongue  among  the  greater  part  of 
the  Grifons  ;  a  language  in  former  times  more  extenfively  difFufed  than  at  prefent,  being 
fpoken  at  Coire  and  the  adjacent  diftrifts,  and  through  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  Infpruck. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  German  tranflation  of  Planta's  excellent  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Romanfh  of  the  Grifons,  of  which  I  had  before  feen  the  original  in  the 
Phibfophical  Tranfaftions  for  1775.  The  perufal  of  this  treatife  firlt  excited  my  in- 
quiries ;  and  although  I  am  obli;»cd  to  differ  from  the  ingenious  author  in  a  few  in- 
'ftafnces ;  yet  I  hold  myfelf  indebted  to  him,  for  having  greatly  facilitated  my  re- 
fearches,  and  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fubjcft  than  I  could  otherwife  have 
obtained. 

The  Romanfh  of  this  country  is  divided  into  two  principal  dialefts,  the  one  fpoken 
in  the  Grey  League,  and  the  other  in  that  of  God's  Houle.  Thefe  dialeds,  although 
materially  varying  as  to  pronunciation  and  orthography,  are  yet  fufliciently  fimilar  in 
the  general  arrangement  and  exprellions  to  be  comprifed  within  the  fame  inquiry. 

It  muft  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  orij^in  of  any  language ;  for  ety- 
mologifts  are  too  apt  to  build  a  favourite  fyitem,  by  miltaking  a  partial  for  a  general 
refemblance ;  and  finding  a  few  liniilar  exprefiions  in  two  languaget;,  which  in  other 
refpefts  are  elTentially  ditlerem,  conclude  them  to  be  derived  from  the  fame  ftock. 
The  Grifon  writers,  however,  pretend,  that  the  proofs  of  the  antiquity  and  origin  of 
their  language  are  too  well  founded  to  admit  of  the  Icaft  doubt.  They  afTcrt  that  the 
Rhetian  tongue  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  or  from  a  dialed  of  the  Latin  ;  and  the  ar- 
guments upon  which  they  ground  their  aflertion  tnay  be  reduced  to  three  principal 
heads.  I.  The  hiltory  of  the  country  ;  2.  1  he  names  of  places  which  have  evidently 
a  Latin  origin  ;  3.  Its  fimilarity  to  the  Latin,  and  to  other  languages  derived  mediately 
or  immediately  from  the  Latin. 

•  Cluvcriu*  and  other  author!  have  erroneoufly  fuppofcd  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nntioni  to  be  the  famff 
ind  ihtir  language  to  have  Riven  rife  to  the  Teutonic  or  German  :  but  the  learned  traiiflator  (Dr  Percy, 
BiH>i)p  of  Droniore,)  of  Mallet'i  Northern  Antiquities,  has  etUblilhed,  beyond  a  liouljt,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  naiionii  were  oiigii.aily  tlifTcrent.  and  that  there  was  not  the  lialt  affiiuty  betwtcii  the  lan^^uages  ; 
ihe  Ccliic  having  given  rife  to  thi  old  Gallic,  Britilh,  trfe,  &c.  &c.  and  liie  Gothic  to  the  Gcraian.  See 
TianflaiiiiV  Prtfjte  to  Mallei's  Norihern  Antiquities. 

f  The  Gitman  i.anus  rdopted  from  the  Romai.fljare  very  numerous  ;  fuch  as  Ciur  from  Curia  or  Coire. 
SpiuatH  or  Sfdujiti,  Ce/^na,  Tffii  oi  Tc/fau,  Davot,  J'rtiigau  or  Rhtitigoua,  CtiJiiU,  uc. 

Till  fillowiij;  German  names  arc  ividentl)  ut  a  very  latt  date:  Furjlmau,  Fu'f.inhurg,  Uaidinpiln^ 
Lichtenjlciii,  1/fins.tnierg,  Rcichtnju,  Rhcin'uiald,  &c.  a.  will  eafily  Lc  allowed  by  any  ouc  cuuvcrlant  in  iliat 
tongue. 

X  It  It  called  by  the  aativet  Aruiraunjh,  Rumaunfcb,  Remanfib,  Lingua  Romanjlba, 

.»  .  •  1.  The 
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"  1.  Thehldoryof  the  country.  Livy,  who  haa.given  the  eaiHefl  account  ofthefe. 
Alps,  infonr.s  us,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prii'cus,  a  colony  of  Tufcans, 
driven  from  Lombardy  by  the  Gauls,  fettled  in  thefe  mountainous  regions ;  and  the 
fame  hiltorian  adds,  that  in  his  time  the  Rhetians,  who  were  defcended  from  thefe  firft 
colonifts,  ftill  retained  fome  traces  of  the  Tufcan  pronunciation,  although  vitiated  by 
laple  of  time  and  change  of  fifuation. 

Since  that  period,  we  have  no  pofitive  documents  of  any  fubfequent  emigration  ( 
although  it  is  probable,  that  upon  many  occafions  in  which  the  Italians  quitted  their 
country,  they  retired  to  thefe  Alps,  and  mixed  with  the  natives.     In  fome  of  thefe  ex-> 
curfions  it  is  likely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  or  others,  who  fpokethe  Latin,  or;" 
ai  lead  a  dialed  of  that  tongue,  wiiich  rpuft  have  had  a  confiderable  affinity  to  the. 
Tiifcan,  eftab'iflied  themfelves  in   thefe  regions ;  but  whether  this  fettlement  hap. 
p  aed  during  the  invaiion  of  Hannibal,  or  at  any  fubfequent  period,  cannot  be  exaikly; 
al'certained. 

About  the  time  of  the  Caefars,  Rhetia  became  an  objed  of  Roman  conqueft;  and; 
frequorit  expeditions  were  made  into  thefe  parts,  until  the  whole  country  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a  prastor  refident  at  Ccire.  During  that  pei 
riod,  many  Roman  families  ellablilhed  themfelves  in  thefe  Alps,  and  diffufed  the  know*, 
ledge  of  their  langu  -y.  On  the  decline  of  the  R(  aan  power,  Rhetia  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  a  German  nation  ^  who  introduced  their  own  tongue  into 
many  places,  and  in  others  gave  a  new  turn  and  modification  to  the  Latin^  by  the  addi- 
tion of  auxiliary  verbs,  and  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  articles, 

1.  The  fecond  proof  of  the  derivation  of  the  Romanfh  from  the  Latin,  reds  upon  the 
numerous  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  towns,  and  caflles,  which  evidently  feem  tohdve 
a  Roman  origin.  .  To  ufe  the  words  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  *,  whom  I  have  fo 
often  quoted,  "  Perfons  verfed  in  claflic  antiquity,  who  travel  among  the  Grifons,  will, 
from  the  frequency  of  Latin  appellations,  conceive  that  they  are  paffing  through  La- 
tium, Etruria,  and  Campania.  They  will  trace  the  ancient  names  Ardeates,  Vettonet, 
Sentinatest  Samnitcs,  in  Ardets,  Vettan,  Sent,  and  Samnun.  They  will  meet  with 
mount  Umbrta,  the  river  Albitbi  the  towns  Aniium^  Su/a,  Laviniunti  Tutium,  Seaptia, 
Silium.,  Cernetia,  and  many  others ;  derivations  fo  plain  and  fo  frequently  occurring, 
evidently  certify  their  origin."  i 

3.  The  affinity  of  the  Romanfli,  as  well  to  the  Latui  as  to  the  languages  immediately 
derived  from  the  Latin. 

Firft,  a  collateral  argument  in  favour  of  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  may  be  deduced 
from  the  word  Rommjh^  the  general  appellation  of  the  language,  and  the  particular 
dialed  of  Engadina,  called  Ladin  ;  both  thefe  terms  having  in  effeft  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion.  La  ;«  t  and  Roman  being  fynonymous.  But  without  infilling  too  much  on  this 
conjefture,  we  need  only  refer  to  a  book  written  in  the  Grifon  tongue,  to  perceive  the 
general  affinity  of  its  vocabulary  to  that  of  the  Latin.  In  this  comparifon,  however, 
great  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  variation  which  muft  have  taken  place  between  a 
mother  tongue,  as  written  in  the  bed  authors,  and  its  offspring,  which  for  many  cen- 
turies was  merely  colloquial,  and  not  only  been  occafionally  intermixed  with  other  lan- 

•  Aporta,  Hift  f.  p.  6. 

■f-  La<in  and  La/^in  are  the  fame  words,  only  differently  pronounced  5  for  it  muft  be  evident  to  any'onc 
the  Kaft  cunvei  faiit  with  different  langun^rs,  how  often  the  (  and  d  are  fubftituted  for  each  other.     Quin- 
'  tilian  fays  that  the  old  Kotnans  frequently  wrote  a  I,  before  they  had  any  fixed  rules  of  orthography,  ia« 
Read  of  a  i/(  for  AI«xan<fcr— AJcxao/cr. 
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puag«s,  but  has  fuffer^d  a  change  in  its  general  modification  by  the  admiflion  of  the 
German  fyntax. 

Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  Romanfli,  although  the  undoubted  offspring  of 
the  Latin,  was  derived  immediately  from  that  language,  fuch  as  it  is  found  in  the  beft 
authors,  or  as  confi^ned  to  writing  during  any  period  of  the  Roman  a;ra  ;  but  rather, 
that  it  owed  its  qrigm  to  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  it  was  fpokcn  by  the  people,  or  to  fome 
provincial  dialedl  of  Italy.  In  all  living  tongues  there  is  a  colloquial  as  well  as  a 
written  language ;  for  how  different  are  the  Englilh  and  Scottifli  idioms,  and  even  the 
dialefts  of  Lancafliire  and  Norfolk  ?  In  France  the  Parifian  accent  varies  effentially 
from  the  provincial  pronunciation;  and  the  fevcral  patois  of  Provence,  Lorrain,  and 
Gafcony,  cannot  be  underftood  without  relpeflivc  gloffarios.  The  fame  circumdance 
prevails  in  Germany,  where  the  idioms  of  the  G;ixons,  Aullrians,  and  Suabians,  are 
fcarcely  intelligible  to  each  other.  That  this  was  equally  the  cafe  with  the  Latin 
we  may  colleft  not  only  from  the  general  analog)  of  language,  but  likewife  from  the 
teflimony  of  the  beft  author?. 

The  origin  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  other  dialefts,  which  are  derived  principally  from 
the  Latin,  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  invafion  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  •  when  a 
new  language  was  introduced  throughout  Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces.  But  this  i& 
not  precifely  the  truth  ;  for  thefe  leveral  dialccls  arofe  from  a  corruption,  or  at  leaft  a 
variation,  in  the  primitive  Latin,  antecedent  to  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  or  even  to- 
the  times  of  the  Caefars.  Italy  was  occupied  by  many  people  originally  ind  pendent : 
the  Umbrif  0/cij  Savmites^  Etrufci,  and  Picctii,  all  of  whom  differed  in  dialed,  and  many 
in  language,  from  the  Romans.  But  the  Romans  had  no  fooner  conquered  Italy,  than 
the  Latin  language  came  into  general  ule,  thouj;h  in  the  provinces  it  xas  not  uniformly 
pronounced  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  natives  of  every  didricl  varied  in  their  mode  of 
articulation^ 

Cicero  mentions  feveral  *  corruptions  of  the  Latin  which  he  could  fcarcdy  compre- 
hend ;  and  Horace  alludes  to  the  people  of  Canuliuin,  in  Gracia  Ma^na,  as  r;^'akinff 
a  mixed  language f.  Canufuun  contained,  befidcs  the  oji^inal  Greek  natives  m.nv 
inhabitants  from  different  parts  of  Italy  who  fpoke  Latin.  Hence  their  lan<  uaue  was 
a  mixture  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  fo  exircintly  impure  as  to  give'iilc  to  the 
proverb,  Canufmi  more  bilhiguii. 

In  Italy  there  muft  have  been  many  idioms  of  this  fort,  which  were  for  a  Uui"  time 
unobferved.  For,  while  Rome  flourifhed,  the  language  of  that  capital  was  the  fliuiJard 
of  purity,  and  all  other  dialcfts  of  the  Latin  were  dilrcgardcd.  Yet,  eve  n  at  Rome  it- 
felf,  the  Latin  was  corrupted  at  a  very  eariy  period.  Suetonius  J  relates  that  Au  uflus 
frequently  affcded  to  write  words  as  they  were  pronounced,  without  any  regard  to 
orthography,  and  to  abridge  them,  by  the  change  or  omiffiun  of  fyllables.  If  ttiis  was 
the  praftice  of  the  fovereign  himfelf,  in  the  purity  of  the  Augullan  age,  and  in  the  ca- 
pital, we  may  be  aflured,  that  the  fame  cultom  was  ftill  more  prevalent  among  the 
perple  in  the  diftant  provinces,  and  particularly  towards  the  decline  of  the  enmire. 

Thus  the  Latin  tongue  was  growing  gradually  more  corrupt,  and  would,  in  proceft 
of  time,  have  ahnoft  totally  varied  from  its  primitive  purity,  even  had  Rome  continued 

•  Amongft  other  example*  he  fdji,  ihat  the  people,  inllcad  of  t/i-m  *<;«,  pronounced  di  f>anc,»udeauHtat 
in  (lead  of  eavt  ru  eat, 

^   Cum  Pfdihut  cauffit  txfudct  Voplicola  atqut 
+      .  •  .  Corvinut,  fialnit  inlermi/cere  ptiila 

Ftrbaforu  mall;,  L.nu/mi  more  bilincuis  !  Lib.  I,  Sat.  X,  T.  ?o. 

1  A'm  HUrtu  mtJe /:J /jilabAi  ft  mulat  mi  prtierit,  CtmmunU  hmiimm  crrvr. 
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to  be  the  feat  of  empire ;  yet  it  may  be  allowed,  that  its  decline  was  hadened  by  the 
irruption  of  Goths.  ^ 

Should  thefe  remarks  be  founded  on  fad,  the  Romans  mud  have  left  traces  of  their 
language  throughout  the  different  provinces  of  their  vaft  empire ;  and  the  feveral  dia- 
lects derived  from  the  colloquial  Latin,  before  they  were  refined  and  poliflied,  muft 
have  borne  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  in  fume  places  more  ftriking,  in  others  more 
faint  and  diflant.  Although  thefe  dialects  were  in  fome  meafure  changed  and  modi- 
fied by  the  introdudtion  of  the  Gothic  or  German  idiom,  which  the  conquerors  gradu- 
ally edablifhed  throughout  the  Roman  provinces,  yet  the  fame  affinity  muft  have  been 
ftill  obferved  ;  thofe  changes  affeded  all  the  dialefts;  and  confifted  not  fb  much  in  vary- 
ing the  expreflions,  as  in  giving  a  new  modification  to  the  general  fyntax,  by  the  intro- 
duftion  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  by  the  indeclenfion  of  the  cafes,  and  by  the  ueceifary  ufe- 
of  prepofiiinns  and  articles. 

If  therefore  the  Romans  eflabliflied  themfelves  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons  fo  effec- 
tually as  fo  introduce  their  own  language;  and  if  that  tongue,  derived  from  thecolloquial 
Latin,  and  flill  further  niodifi  d  by  the  adoption  of  the  German  fyntax,  is,^  from  the. 
peculiar  fiaiation  of  the  natives,  and  from  not  being  configned  to  writing  till  within  thefe 
lali  iwu  luimlred  years,  little  changed  from  its  primitive  ftate ;  we  have  reafon  to  expeft,. 
that  it  fhould  bear  evident  marks  of  affinity  to  thofe  dialefts  which  have  originated  from 
the  colloquial  Latin,  and  were  equally  modified  by  the  German  fyntax ;  it  follows  alfo, 
that  the  refetnblanc,' will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  we  can  trace  earlier  and  ruder  iped- 
intns  ;  this  analogy  is  conionant  to  experience. 

1  he  earlieft  language,  which  undoubtedly  draws  its  origin  from  the  colloquial  Latin,, 
is  the  ancient  Romaufh,  c;ilied  Lingua  Romana,  the  mother  of  the  French  tongue.  It 
was  untrcrflood  in  Italy,  in  the  Morea,  and  at  Conftantinople,  and  was  univerfally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Planta  has  unqueftionably  proved  that  this  tongue  and  the  Romanfh  of  the  Grifons  are 
the  fame  language. 

We  cannot  expeft,  perhaps,  the  fame  evident  affinity  between  the  Romanfh  of  the 
Grifons  and  any  other  language  now  txifling  ;  but  in  comparing  it  with  the  Italian,^  and 
particularly  Ibme  provincial  dialers  of  Italy,  the  Spanifh  *,  the  Patois  of  Provence, 
Languedoc,  Gafcony,  and  Lorraine,  we  fhall  eafiiy  perceive,  that  they  originated  froni 
the  fame  flock,  with  the  difference  which  time,  avaricty  of  pronunciation,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  other  ton^,  '^s,  muft  neceffarily  occafion  in  all  languiiges.  With  refpeft  to  the 
Italian,  it  is  remark  ble  that  the  Romanfh  lefs  refembles  the  pure  Tufcan  idiom  than 
the  provincial  dia.  ^s ;  a  circumflance  eafiiy  accounted  for.  The  Tufcan  has 
been  gradually  purifi  !  and  refined  until  it  has  undergone  a  confiderable  change  ;  and 
the  provincbl  dialeds  being  lefs  committed  to  writing,  have  not  been  fubjeft  to  fuch 
variation. 

To  thefe  languages  I  may  add  that  fpoken  by  the  Vaudois  inhabiting  the  valleys  o£ 
Piedmont,  in  the  fixteonth  century,  of  which  Leger  has  primed  fpecimens,  the  originals, 
whereof  are  now  extant  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  ;  alio  the  Wallachian  tongue^ 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  introduced  by  the  colony  of  Romans  eftablifhed  by 
Trajan  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Dan-ube.  The  prefent  natives,  defcendaiits  of  that  colony, 
although  furrounded  by  people  fpcaking  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavonian,  talk  a  language 
in  which  evident  traces  of  the  original  Latin  are  ftill  preferved.    it  bears  a  general  re> 

•  In  comparing  it  with  the  Spmiifli,  we  mnft  exclude  thofe  wordj  which  have  &  ftrong  guttural  pronun- 
cutioDi  aud  arc  evidently  derived  from  the  Arabic 

femblance; 
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femblance  to  the  ttalian  ;  and  Aporta,  who  pafTed  fome  time  in  Hungary,  informed  ms, 
tliat,  ailowinR  for  the  variety  of  pronunciation,  he  coiuprehi^'nilc'il  tlie  natives,  anU  found 
in  their  exprcifions  no  inconfiderablo  deu'ree  of  aftinity  to  tiie  Rouianfli. 

L  The  Romanfh  of  tho  Grifons  is  divided  into  two  principal  dialects,  that  of  the  Grey 
League  and  xheL^din  of  Engadina  ;  for  it  is  needlels  to  mention  feparateiy  the  Romanfh 
fpoken  in  the  valleys  of  Munfter  and  Surlet. 

The  two  dialers  perfeftly  agree  in  the  grammatical  arrangement,  but  differ  widely 
in  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  :  of  the  two,  the  J.aJiny  being  lefs  intermixed 
with  foreign  words,  is  the  pureit ;  the  Romanlh  of  tho  Grey  League,  from  the 
number  of  German  colonies  blended  with  the  natives,  abounds  more  in  German  ex- 
prefllons. 

The  Ladin  is  divided  into  the  two  idioms  of  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina ;  the  vo- 
cabulary of  both  is  the  fame,  with  a  fmall  variety  of  accent  *  and  pronuniation,  which 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  different  manner  of  articulating  the  vowels.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Engadina  fpeak  with  a  broader  accent,  like  the  Dorians  among  the  Greeks  j 
while  thofe  of  Upper  Engadina,  like  the  lonians,  ufe  a  foftet'  pronunciation.  Hence  is 
derived  a  variety  in  the  orthography  of  the  two  idioms ;  and  books,  although  perfectly 
underftood  by  both,  are  printed  fomewhat  different  in, the  two  dillrifts. 
'f  Before  the  introdu£lion  of  the  refonnation  among  the  Grifons,  the  RomanOi  was 
efteemed  fo  barbarous  a  jargon  as  to  be  thought  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  gramma- 
tical form  f.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  monks,  whofe  interefl  it  was  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  groflefl  ignorance,  (hould  have  favoured  this  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  aito> 
nifliment,  that  the  moft  learned  among  the  native  laics,  and  fuch  intelligent  foreigners 
as  Tfchudiand  Stumpf|,  fhould  have  fupporteda  notion  fo  contradidory  to  common 
fenfe.  For  although  it  is  an  evident  axiom,  that  all  living  tongues  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  principles,  and  configned  to  writing,  yet  the  barbarifm  of  the  Romanfli  was  fo 
univerfally  prevalent,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  it  before  the  fixteenth  centur)'. 
The  perfon  to  whom  the  Grifons  owe  the  firfl  produdion  in  their  native  tongue,  was 
John  de  Travers ;  a  man  who,  blending  the  charaders  of  the  foldier,  politician,  fcho- 
lar,  and  divine,  performed  the  moft  effentW  fervices  to  his  country ;  by  his  valor  in 
arms,  by  his  (kill  in  negociation,  by  cultivating  and  proteding  letters,  and  by  favouring 
and  affming  the  introdudion  of  the  reformed  religion. 

This  refpedable  perfon,  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family  of  Zutz  in  Upper  Engadina, 
was  bom  in  1483  :  before  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  for  his  education  to 
Munich,  and  from  thence  into  Tranfylvania.  Being  there  feized  with  a  defire  of  tra- 
velling, he  remained  abfent  thirteen  years,  and  returned  to  Zutz  about  the  28th  year 

•  To  (fi»e  an  inftance  of  this  difference. 

The  inli>hitanti  of  Lower  Engadina  pronounce  the  a  open  at  we  do  in  war,  while  thofe  of  Upper  Enga- 
gadioa  ute  0  inftcad  of  the  a. 

Star  Starr  ^ 

"•"'^'""^ '  •'  •"     '         "     ■-  Judicar  Judic«r  '*         '"  -   '   '        ' 

■•^-'iW.f  nrtf' f".    f' -r'   -  -  Armaint  Armxct       ; -^"f'  *        •         ■    ■  •-;■ 

■^■*  Ti^iMLri-     ..  ,  '^    ^  Our  Or  -    ,    '    '  ..        '  , 

Chiaufla  Chiofla. 

♦  Aporta,  lib.  ii.  p.  403.  '      ^      -< 

%  Rbttica  ringua  lam  perpUxa  rt  imfiffila  ef,  ul  feribi  nequtal ;  unJt  omnet  liters  «{  anrifuit  ttnfiHt,  L/iitm 
firtfttifimt,  rt  fuat  hodit  fa  ami,  Geimunkt  fcriii  proturanl.  .See  Tfchiiili  Alp   Rhast.  p.  9. — Andi  as  i'hilip 

Galiciui  cxprcflct  hi'i  tilf  in  liin  prtl  ci  ti>  I.  ..inp  i'b  I'laher:  I'arce  chia'lg  noai  languak  mg  nun  ait /itt 
fcrill,  mt  fir  irtll  bruk  rh'fJli'p  nffa  ferirver  in/yn  avuunl  briii  b'ltar  an*!,  ihia  Ugjaimper  dtng  Ja  ngyr  <u»  hunur 

nummaJtuem  Str  Jean  Travcrt  </«  ^oi%  haa  til  impriim/crift  in  LaJin  la  naajfrt  gutrro. 
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of  his  age.  Highly  diftinguiihed  *  for  integrity,  learning,  and  abilities,  he  acquired 
univerfal  efteem  and  was  raifed  to  every  honour  which  his  grateful  country  was  capable 
of  bellowing.  Indeed,  fuch  was  the  refpcd  generally  (hewn  to  his  fuperior  talents, 
that  no  affair  of  moment  was  tranfaded  by  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons  in  which  he 
was  not  conlulted.  His  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  politenefs  of  his  addjefs,  rendered  him  the  fitted  inftrument  to  negociate 
with  foreign  powers  ;  and  he  always  acquitted  hiinff  If  with  honour.  In  a  military  lin^ 
he  greatly  fignalifed  hinifelf  as  commander  of  the  Grlfon  forces  againft  James  of  Me^ 
dicis,  for  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his  perfonal  valour,  and  cautious  conduct; 
and  by  laying  fifgf  to  the  fortrefs  of  Muflbn  *,  he  brought  the  campaign  to  a  fpeedy 
and  fuccefsful  iffue. 

He  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  forwarding  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation.  Al- 
though inclined  to  favour  the  new  dodlrines,  yet  he  was  never  hurried  away  by  a  mif- 
-guided  ztal.  Unwilling  to  renounce  the  religion  in  which  he  h^d  been  educated,  with- 
out the  ftrongeft  convidion  of  its  fuperftitious  tendency,  he  ftudied  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  two  feOs,  and  weighed  the  arguments  on  both  fides  wirh  the  utmoil  delibera- 
tion ;  but  he  no  fooner  became  a  profelyte  to  the  reformed  opinions,  than  he  fhewed 
himfclf  as  zealous  in  promoting,  as  he  had  previoufly  been  circundpeft  in  adopting  them. 
Nor  did  he  oi  ly  favour  the  reformation  by  his  example  and  authority,  but  he  even  promul- 
gated its  do£>rines.  As  few  natives  of  Engadina  were  qualified,  by  their  learning  and 
theological  knowledge,  to  preach  in  the  Ladin,  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  was 
confiderably  retarded.  For  thefe  reafons  John  de  Travers,  who  had  critically  ftudied 
and  written  in  his  own  tongue,  condefcended  to  inftrudl  the  people.  Having  obtained 
the  permiflion  of  the  church,  he  afcended  the  pulpit  |,  and  explained  in  the  molt  per- 
picuous  manner  the  Chriflian  doftrines.  His  diftinguiihed  abilities,  his  exalted  rank, 
his  venerable  age,  and  his  amiable  charafter,  drew  from  all  quarters  a  numerous  au- 
dience ;  while  his  difcourfes,  delivered  with  a  noble  fimplicity  of  eloquence,  made  the 
deepeft;  impreffion,  and  never  failed  to  increafe  the  number  of  profelytts.  This  reipoc- 
table  man  finifhed  his  career,  which  had  been  fo  uleful  to  hisc(;untry,  and  fo  honourable 
to  hinifelf,  in  1560,  and  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  His  writings  in  the  Ladin, 
which  gave  rife  to  this  digreflion,  were,  a  jpoem  in  rhyme,  defcribing  the  war  of  Muf- 
fon  ;  manyfermons;  and  feveral  facred  dramas  in  verie. 

The  example  of  committing  the  Ladin  to  writing  was  next  followed  by  Philip  Salutz 
called  Gallicius,  one  of  the  earlieft  reformers  among  the  Grifons;  who,  in  1534, 
tranflated  the  Lord's  praver,  the  Apoftle's  creed,  and  the  decalogue,  into  the  dialed 
of  Lower  Engadina,  and  not  long  afterwards,  fome  chapters  of  Genefis  from  the  He- 
brew, and  the  Athanafian  (]reed  ;  which  were  didribuled  in  manufcript  among  the  na- 
tives. Huldric  Campbel  wrote  feveral  facred  dramas,  in  the  representation  of  which 
he  himfelf  aflifted  ;  and  alfo  turned  fome  of  the  pfalms  into  verfe. 

•  lUe  qu'iilem  anno  1 48 3  natut,  bis  VaWis  Tell'wtl  Gubtrnator,  Ep'iJcopaUt  Aule  Curator,  plurimit  ad  txierot 
Primipis  Irgiitinnabui  clarus,  in  Palria  viro  omnihui  honnrit  grndibus  miilut,  erudiline,  dtxieritute,  tt  auHurilale 
unut  in  R^lia  Jlorihat  i  ut  Reipubliitl  lumen,  fidus,  it  dicus  meri.o  hahutur.  Eo  virtules  quia  mulltim  ipjt  con- 
eiliaveri.nl  Jamam,  nul.a  in  Republico  memenii  ogeiutur  laufa,  cvjus  vei  arbiter  nonejet  vel  cotifiliim  non  advocw 
relur.  Sec.     Aporta,  tun<.  i.  p   229. 

f  Situated  near  the  Lakt  of  Lomo,  not  f.ir  from  Gravedoiia. 

J  Siupuit  tunc  ordo  tvangtlictu,Jlupuii  tota  Ratio  contemplans  eximium  wcKlumque  Neroa,  inter  Rtii*  genth 
eptimates,  diu  priucipem  ialitum./ummis  etiam,  piitria  honoribus,  debilo  virtutibut premio infignitum,  feniu  nunc  can- 
JeSam  fuggtjiu  in  publico Jacra  mile  confienfo,  populum  docere,  rt  alia  Ecclefiajtica  munia,  qunndo  res  poinbat,  opt- 
ram  fuam  turn  ordinario  Mini/lro  conjungendo,  et  laborem  panic ipando,  fi-mmo  audientium  applaufu  undiqut  ex  lotk 
tirta  vkiiiii,  inttgrii  lurmii  ad  ejut/ermoiut  auditndot  conJlhcntUut,  obiit,    Apoita,  torn.  ii.  p.  239. 

But 
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But  thefe  compofitions,  being  only  in  manufcript,  were  too  fcarce  for  general  ufc ; 
nnd  Tutfchet  of  Samada,  more  known  by  the  name  of  Biveronius,  was  tfie  fird  who 
ventured  to  publifh  in  his  native  tongue.  That  celebrated  reformer,  finding,  from 
experience,  that  the  want  of  religious  books  in  the  colloquial  language  was  a  grv-at  ob- 
ftruftion  to  the  pro^refs  of  the  reformation,  printed  at  Pufchiuvo,  in  1560,  a  fmull 
work  •,  which  contamed  an  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer  the  Apodles'  creed,  tlic  I'en 
Commandments,  and  feveral  occalional  prayers.  This  little  publication,  being  well 
received,  was  followed  by  a  work  of  the  grcateft  importance,  a  tranflation  of  the  New 
Teftament  f. 

In  1562,  Huldric  Campel  printed  a  poetical  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  \  of  David,  and 
other  hymns,  for  the  ufe  of  the  reformed  churches ;  this  publication  afforded  a  ftriking 
proof  of  the  author's  genius,  who  was  able  to  give  fo  much  harmony  of  meMe  and  va- 
riety of  rhymes  to  the  language  in  fo  rude  a  ftate.  Befides  the  benefits  wiach  this 
pfaltcr  produced  in  a  religious  light,  it  was  alfo  ferviccable  in  a  literary  view  j  is  it  con- 
tributed to  diftufe  a  tafte  for  poetical  compofition  among  his  countrymen,  and  convinced 
jthcm  that  divine  truths  might  be  inculcated  in  a  pleafing  ditlion. 
*  Aporta,  in  his  excellent  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation  among  the  Grifons,  fays  tliat  the 
language  of  Biveronius  is  (like  infant  dialed1:s)  rude  and  unpolifhed,  both  as  to  the  mode 
of  exjireflion  and  orthography,  and  is  fcarcely  underftood  at  prefent ;  that  Campel 
greatly  refined  it,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  pollible  to  reduce  the  words  and  ortho- 
graphy to  a  fimilarity  with  the  Latin,  which  was  the  mother  tongue.  Hence  wc 
may  obferve,  that  the  publications  of  Biveronius  afford  the  mod  curious  fpecimcn 
of  the  Ladin,  as  it  cxilied  in  its  mod  ancient  ftate,  when  it  was  chiefly  a  colloquial 
language. 

The  pofTibility  of  writing  and  printing  the  Ladin  was  no  fooner  proved  by  fuch  autho- 
rities, than  the  prcfs  teemed  with  produdtions  calculated  to  diffeininate  the  reformed 
opinions.  Thefe  publications,  however,  (not  excepting  even  the  performance  of  Cam- 
pel)  as  well  as  all  which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  ot  the  fixteenth 
century,  are  now  obfoK  tc,  and,  without  a  glolTary,  almolt  uninteliigible  to  the  natives 
themfelvcs,  who  nave  not  made  them  theirparticular  ftudy. 

Noverfion  of  the  whole  Bible  was  pul^nhed  in  the  Ladin  before  the  year  1679 ;  it 
was  printed  at  Scuol  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Engadina ;  and  republiffied  with  various 
explanations  and  a  new  index,  in  1 743.  Befides  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament 
by  Biveronius,  which  is  obfolete,  a  new  5  verfion  was  printed  1640  in  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Engadina,  and  is  in  common  ule.  But  the  natives  of  this  diftri£k  have  no 
other  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament  than  that  of  Lower  Efigadina. 

As  it  would  be  uninterefting  to  fend  you  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  feveral  publications 
In  the  Ladin,  I  fliall  therefore  only  remark  in  general  that  except  a  hiftory  ||  of  the 
Crifons  compiled  from  various  authors  by  Aporta,  the  books  in  this  tongue  (olcly  treat 
of  religious  fubjects.     Some  of  our  theological  trafts,  particularly  thol'o  written  by  our 

•  I  poffcfs  a  lopy  of  iUi»  fcarce  worlr,  rcptiiiteJ  at  Zuric  1621,  but  without  the  title  pagf.  At  my 
reqiied  the  learned  Aporta  favoured  me  with  nn  atctitate  catalogue  of  all  tlie  hooks  printed  in  the  Runiaiifh 
of  Engadina  and  of  the  Grey  League,  accuinpanfed  with  many  ctiticai  lemarks,  which  I  h^ve  made  ufe  of 
ill  thik  letter. 

I  once  propofed  to  print  thit  catalogue,  which  gives  the  titles  of  81  bonki  printed  in  the  Ladio,  and  26 
iu  the  Romanfh  cf  the  CJiey  League  ;  bat  relinquifhed  it  btcaufi.-  ii  would  have  fwellcd  this  work  too  much, 
and  would  be  uninterefting  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  infert,  in  the  Appendix,  the 
title*  of  the  Bibles,  tad  of  the  books  prinled  in  (he  Sixteenth  century,  togclbcrwith  a  vocabulary  of  the 
language. 

t^^oI.  ,^         '      JNoj.  ^No6.  ^  II  No  7. 
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divines  of  the  laft  century,  are  tranflated  into  their  language ; 
among  the  lift  of  books  in  my  pofl'eflion,  Bayley's  Praftice  of  Pi 


of  thefe  I  obferved. 
Piety,  and  Baxter  on 
Vows. 

The  Romanfli  of  the  Grey  League  remains  to  be  confidered.  The  earlieft  pub- 
lication in  this  dialedl  is  a  catechifm,  tranflated  from  the  German  by  Daniel  Bo- 
niface, paftor  of  Furftenan,  and  printed  in  160 1.  It  was  foon  followed  by  a  metrical 
verfion  of  feveral  pfalms,  accompanied  with  other  hymns,  pubiifhcd  at  Coire  in 
1611. 

The  author  of  this  ufeful  pfalter  was  Stephen  Gabriel,  a  native  of  Vettan,  in 
Lower  Engadina,  and  pallor  of  Hunts ;  he  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  expofed  him  to  the  fury  of  the  Catholic*V  who, 
in  1620,  plundered  his  houfe,  burnt  his  library,  and  hung  him  in  effigy.  Gabriel 
having  efcaped  to  Zuric,  drew  up,  during  his  retirement,  an  account  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  between  the  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  which  in  thofe  turbulent  times 
nearly  excited  a  civil  war  among  the  Grifons.  This  polemic  treatife,  written  in  the 
Romanfh,  was  printed  at  Zuric  in  1625.,  and  anfwered  in  1630  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
pried  in  the  fame  tongue  ;  a  work  which  is  probably  the  firft  produQion  printed  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  Ronianfli.  Upon  the  cefliition  of  the  civil  commotions  Gabriel  returned 
to  Hants,  where  he  padld  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity. 

Stephen  wasfuccecded  in  his  preferment  and  literary  purluits  by  his  fon  Lucius  Ga- 
briel, who,  in  1648,  gave  a  vcrfinn  of  the  New  Teftament,  a  work  much  wanted; 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grey  League  were  mollly  ignorant  of  any  but  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  could  with  dilliculty  comprehend  the  rranllation  in  the  diviledt  of  Engadina. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  thisverliciu,  which  was  printed  only  forty-eight  years  alter  the 
Romanfti  of  the  Grey  League  become  a  v/ritten  language,  fliould  Rill  continue  in  ufe ; 
a  proof  either  that  the  language  has  not  received  the  fame  degree  of  refinement  as  the 
Ladin,  or  that  the  firft  perfons  who  wrote  in  this  idiom  took  great  pains  to  fettle  the  or- 
thography, and  arrange  the  grammatical  conftrudion. 

The  lift  of  books  publiftied  in  this  dialcft  are  for  the  moft  part,  far  inferior,  both  as 
to  number  and  merit,  to  thofe  written  in'%hc  Ladin;  for,  excepting  the  two  Gabriels, 
the  Grey  League  has  furnilhed  few  mon  who  have  diflinguiflied  themfelvcs  by  fuperior 
leaming. 

A  complete  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  not  t^ivcn  before  the  year  1718;  it  was' 
pubiifhcd  at  Coire,  at  the  expcncc  of  the  Clergy  <A  the  Grey  League,  and  dedicated  by 
the  printer  to  George  the  Firft,  who  fent  in  return  a  prefent  of  fifty  guineas.  This 
fum  being  delivered  to  the  printer,  and  claimed  t  y  him  as  his  own  property,  occafioned 
a  law-fuit  between  him  and  the  editors :  the  latter,  liowevor,  although  in  equity  they  had 
the  fole  ripht,  were  never  able  to  obtain  am  rartAil  the  JoDarion. 
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On  the  fuilian  Bdiliiagcs  of  Switzerland. — Journey  from  the  Toft  «f  the  St.  Goihard  ia 
Milan. — The  Levantine  Valley. ~^Iiellinzone, — Locarno. '-'Town  and  Lake  of  Luj^ant*, 
•»*'—  Lugo  Mtiggiore.  —  Jjoromean  IJlandt, 


SIR, 


i-* 


I.ITTLF,  is  wanting  tocomplereyour  dcfcription  of  Switzerland  and  its  dependencies } 
fli:.t  clbil'in  I  now  cndoavour  to  fill  up.  Youth  and  inexperience  mud  ferve  as  excufes 
for  eimrs  ami  omiilions.  Happy  if  this  hafty  Ikotch  may  excite  the  curiofity  of  your- 
felf)  or  any  other  traveller  equally  intelligent,  whofc  obfervations  may  amufe  and  in- 
ftroft  mankind.  TheToute  which  [  here  attempt  to  defcribe,  is  conncfted  with  your 
work ;  a  route  which  would  afTord  fatisfadion  to  the  curious  of  ull  nations  who  take 
you  .IS  their  guide. 

The  highell  parts  of  the  principal  Alpine  pafTes  are  chiefly  occupied  by  a  fmall  plain 
or  bafon  ;  »:•  the  St.  Bernnrd,  the  Gemmi,  the  Splugen,  and  the  St.  Gothard.  From 
the  fummit  of  tlie  St.  Gothard  I  commenced  my  route  on  the  2d  of  Augud  1786.  I 
followed  the  coiirfe  of  the  Tefino,  which  you  a^ention  in  your  letters;  it  pafTes  by  the 
Capuchin  convent,  and  is  foon  after  joined  by  two  other  rills  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Near  this  fpot  the  Levantine  valley  begins,  and  Switzerland,  properly  fo 
called,  may  be  faid  to  terminate.  The  defceni  on  the  fide  of  Italy  is  much  deeper,  the 
views  more  favage  and  pidurefque,  than  in  the  afcent  from  Urferen,  and  the  road  is 
condufted  with  equal  (kill.  The  majeftic  fcenery  is  heightened  by  the  Tefino  tumbling 
in  an  almod  uninterrupted  cataraft ;  fometimes  pent  up  in  a  narrow  channel,  or  piercing 
its  way  through  the  remains  of  avalanches  flill  unmelted,  though  fully  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  a  meridian  fun.  Thefe  enormous  maffes  obdruft  the  road ;  and  workmen  are 
continually  employed  in  promoting  their  diflblution ;  as  the  aggregate  of  unmelted 
fnows,  for  a  few  fummers,  would  bar  all  communication  between  Switzerland  and  Italy  : 
vith  fuch  difficulty  are  the  few  pafies  kept  open ! 

After  defcending  rapidly  for  three  miles  through  this  fcene  of  didblation,  bounded 
on  all  fides  by  precipices,  or  impending  rocks,  the  river  foaming  over  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, the  ruins  of  the  fiirrounding  mountains  i  we  crofted  the  Ponte  Tremolo^  or  trem- 
bling  bridge;  where  the  view  enlarged,  and  extended  over  a  verdant  valley  fprinkled 
with  numerous  houfes. 

Airolo,  the  fird  fmall  burgh,  danJs  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  defcent ;  to  the  right 
is  the  pafiage  over  mount  Grias  to  Munderin  the  Upper  Vallais,  pra^icahle  only  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  Odober,  when  three  hundred  horfes  tranfport  weekly  the  cheefe 
from  ihe  various  parts  of  Switzerland. 

At  Dacio  we  found  comfortable  accommodations  ;  that  village  conlids  only  of  a  few 
houfe?  feated  at  the  entrance  of  a  pafs,  capable  of  being  defended  with  eale  againd  the 
whole  force  of  Italy.  A  wall  and  gate  is  added  to  itp  natural  drength  ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  to  prevent  contraband  trade,  and  to  cxa£t  a  Imall  toll  for  the  inerchandife 
which  pafles  that  way.  For  half  a  league  is  a  fucceffion  of  driking  and  romautic 
fcenery  ;  the  perpendicular  rocks  fcarcely  affording  rtM)in  for  the  deep  road,  and  tranf- 
parent  waters  of  the  Tefino,  wiiich,  thundering  over  the  vad  fragments,  riles  in  a  white 
foam,  and  fubtle  mid,  vifible  only  from  refrading  the  rays  of  the  fun.  We  croffed  the 
torrent,  in  that  ftiort  fpace,  over  three  bridges  thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  whofe  fpan 
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and  boldnefs  of  execution  might  vie  witii  the  boaded,  bccaufe  better  known)  Devil's 
firidgeo 

Faido  is  the  refidence  of  the  bailif,  nominated  by  the  canton  of  Uri.  He  remains  in 
office  four  years,  and  his  power  is  almoft  unlimited.  Unfortunate  infurreftions  in  171a, 
»nd  in  1755*  hava  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  the  few  remaining  privileges  to  a  peo- 
ple who  I'truggled  for  liberty  againft  democratic  oppreffion*. 

Giomico,  called  by  the  Germans  Irnis,  is  famous  for  the  viftory  which  600  Swifs 
gained,  in  1478,  over  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  amounting  to  15,000  meui 
a  vi£lory  which  infured  to  the  Swifs  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  In  this 
neighbourhood  we  firft  perceived  the  effcfts  of  a  fouthern  fun,  and  a  leffer  elevation 
above  the  fea,  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  vineyards,  and  the  walnut  and  chefnut- 
trees  of  a  very  large  fize ;  the  girth  of  feveral  among  the  latter  was  not  lefs  than  thirty 
feet.     AtPoIegio,  this  bailliage  ends. 

The  Levantine  Valley,  or  Valle  Leventinot  is  fuppofed  to  retain,  by  its  name,  traces 
of  the  Lepontii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  furrounding  regions.  Its  length  from 
the  fummit  of  the  paffage  on  the  St.  Gothard,  is  about  eight  leagues ;  the  breadth  very 
inconfiderable.  The  lower  part  is  extremely  populous,  rich  in  pafturage,  and  proddices 
much  hemp  and  flax.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  lofty  mountains,  its  climate  mud 
be  variable,  and  liable  to  frequent  rains.  To  prevent  thefe  rains  from  damaging  their 
crops,  the  inhabitants  fufpend  and  dry  the  corn  and  grafs  on  bars  fupportf^d  by  two 
high  poles  about  fifteen  feet  afunder.  The  houfes  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  have  ex- 
ternally the  appearance  of  Swifs  cottages ;  but  a  negieft  of  cleanlinefs  pioves  the  vici- 
nity and  greater  fimilarity  to  the  Italians.  The  Tefino  is  here  joined  by  the  Bromio,  a 
torrent  which  takes  its  rife  in  mount  Uccello,  or  the  VogeKbei  g,  near  SpUigcn  j  a 
bridgeoverit  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  bailliages  of  the  valleys  Levantine  and  Polefe,  and 
leads  into  that  of  Riviera.  The  valley  now  becomes  perfeftly  flat,  and  of  courfe  fubjeft 
to  violent  inundations;  the  few  villages  are  fcattered  on  the  fides  of  the  fteep  moun- 
tains; below  all  is  defolate.  Oflbgna,  the  refidence  of  the  bailif,  confifts  only  of  a  few 
houfes.  The  country  foon  improved ;  the  ground  rofe  gently  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  when  we  came  in  fight  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Bellinzone,  fituated  in  a  delight- 
ful plain,  encircled  with  ancient  walls  and  battlements  in  good  repair ;  to  the  right  rife 
majeftically  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle ;  to  the  left,  feparately  embofomed  In  trees, 
are  the  caitles  of  the  bailifs  of  the  three  regent  cantons,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Under- 
walden. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Swifs,  at  peace  with  the  Houfe  of 
Aullria,  feein  firl^  to  have  been  flimulated  with  the  ambition  of  extending  their  domi- 
nions towards  the  fouth.  In  1410,  the  whole  Helvetic  body,  excepting  the  canton  of 
Bern,  pafl'ed  their  natural  barriers,  plundered  the  town  of  Domo  d'Ofcclla,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  returned  laden  with  fpoil  to  pafs  the  winter  in  their  humble  cor- 
ta^jes.  Elated  by  fuccefs,  the  enfuing  funimer  faw  them  again  defcend  into  the  plaan 
of  Italy,  and  ravage  the  duchy  of  Milan,  then  (iihjt-fl  to  the  Vifcontis ;  they  again  re- 
tired, but  without  attempting  to  make  a  fettlement  Bent  on  thefe  enterprjfes,  we  are 
not  furprifcd,  that,  in  1422,  the  three  original  cantons  purchafed  the  town  of  Bellin- 
zone from  its  owners  the  counts  of  Sax ;  or  that  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  ex- 
erted  himfelf  to  prevent  from  falling  into  their  hands  a  town  lb  important,  from  its  fitua'- 
tion  and  natural  (trength,  to  check  their  inroads,  and  cover  his  dominions.  Having 
therefore  taken  poflfeflion  of  it  by  force  of  arms,  a  body  of  8000  Swifs  palled  the  Alps. 

•  The  Levantine  Valley  was  included  in  (he  canton  and  department  of  BeninzoDC, 
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Th(?  forces  of  both  natuxis  met ;  the  Italuoi  were  led  on  by  Cartnaf;nola  ;  a  bloodf 
battle  oilucd,  ot  which  both  fides  chiimcd  the  vklory  ;  the  Swifs  retired  with  ;»  ftauU- 
ard  taken  from  the  enemy,  who  remainc-d  inafters  of  the  town.  .j 

ExceptiujT  Tome  inruadK,  nothing  of  importance  was  again  tranfad-d  to  the  fouth 
till  the  year  1466,  when  tJalw/zo  Maria  Sforza,  thL'  new  duke  of^Milan,  fornicd  au 
■alliance  Mlh  his  tranl'alpine  ucif^bJbourK  :  the  firlt  article  was  th  ?  ceffion  of  the  Lcvaii- 
line  VUltiy.to  the  canton  of  Uri,  for  which  he  was  annually  to  receive  three  hawks  aiiil 
4wirofs-bow,     Yet  ten  years  after,  when  Charles  iluke  of  Uurgundy  threatened  the 
'  liJBltlil  deltru£tion  of  the  republic  i)y.hi8  powerful  invafit^ns,  the  treacherous  duke  of 
MitM  fe"t  *J»dy  of  troops  to  hts  afllflance,  who  wore  intercepted  in  the  Valbis,  and 
worlnflk     OiiMl^e  defeat  and  dtaib  of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  they  again  re- 
„,-;  iblved^lo  maltt  an  attempt  on  Beliinaone.}  but  as  the  fealon  was  too  far  advanced  to 
T^|indertake  the  fiege,  a  body  of  600  Swifs  refolvcd  to  winter  at  Giornico.     The  duke 
,  '^%rileAed  an  army  of  15,000  men,  and  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments,  but  was 
^ .  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  1400  of  his  bed  troops.     The  mountaineers  were  enriched 
with  the  ipoils ;  but  no  regular  attack  was  made  on  the  object  of  their  invafion. 
llfrom  this  period  the  wars  in  which  the  Swifs  engaged  no  ways  concerned  them* 
•  felroit  they  facrificed  their  blood  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  the  contending  parties  made 
uie  of  their  fuperior  valour  to  attempt  or  edabliih  conquelts  in  Italy.     In  1500  the 
^y[hree  cantons  obtained  what  they  had  fo  long  contended  for  :  the  inhabitants  of  Bellin- 
^^^one,  vexed  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Milanefe,  voluntarily  furrendered  to  them. 
The  French,  when  they  had  conquered  the  duchy,  in  vain  reclaimed  it ;  the  Swifs  re- 
tained poiTelfion ;  and  the  fevep  Italian  bailliages  were  formally  ceded  to  them  by  Maxi- 
nil^n  Sforza,  in  gratitude  for  their  having  reinflated  him  iik  the  ducal  feat.     Courted 
e4Nr  feared  by  ail  parties,  thofc  valuable  territories  were  confirmed  to  them  by  the  French, 
and  hnally  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria* 

The  bailif  remains  in  office  two  years ;  he  is  nominated  reciprocally  by  the  three 
cantons,  and  is  generally  removed  from  Riviera  the  pooreft,  to  Bellinzone  •  the  mod 
lucrative  of  the  three  governments.  An  appeal  lies  from  his  decifion  to  the  fyndicate, 
and  from  that  court  to  the  three  cantons  :  in  ecclefiaAical  affairs,  the  mhabitants  are 
cognizable  to  the  bifhop  of  Como,  excepting  three  parilhes.  Molt  of  the  natives  un- 
derftand  Italian,  but  the  language  is  a  corrupt  German. 

The  interior  of  Bellinzone  by  no  means  correfponds  with  its  external  beauty  and  fitu- 
ation ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  ill  built.     We  continued  our  journey 
fouth  on  the  banks  of  the  Tefino,  which  we  eroded  in  a  bad  ferry  :  that  river  is  here  in- 
creafed  to  a  confidcrable  fize,  by  the  numerous  additions  it  has  received  in  its  courfe, 
particularly  from  the  Mufa,  a  torrent  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  St.  Bernardin,  and  flow- 
^  ingdown  the  Val  Mafox,  forms  a  junction  above  Bellinzone.     The  valley  is  level,  and 
s  hid  wafle  by  numerous   torrents ;  the  road  runs  along  the  fides  of  the  hills  through 
•  continued  vineyards.     We  proceeded  at  the  foot  of  the  weftern  chain  of  hills;  a  fimi- 
lar  ri»Jge  b«junds  the  view  to  the  eaft,  b;jth  clothed  to  their  fiinimits  with  woods  of  chef- 
nut  and  walnut  trees,  half  concealing  frequent  fpires  and  numerous  hamlets.     Before  us 
'..  the  view  extnided  to  a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  over  the  lake  of  Locarno,  or  Lago  Mag- 
j  giore.     H  ving  reached  its  north  weftern  extremity,  we  coafted  its  banks  for  two  or 
f^ree  milcb  ;  and  arrived  at  the  town  frotawliith  it  derives  its  name. 


*  Tliefe  three  b«llliagei  arc  In  tlie  new  diviTion  confoIiUatcd  into  the  canton  or  department  of  Bel- 
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Locarno  contains  about  1500  inhabitanta.  Tart  qf  the  town  is  built  on  piazaas  in 
form  of  a  crofcent  with  two  wings  ;  in  front  is  a  row  of  trees,  and  the  i<ublic  walk  : 
the  old  part  of  the  town  is  ilirty,  and  tiie  ftreets  narrow.  It  contains  three  conyenn, 
and  a  fmall  Francifcan  monallcry,  perched  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  valley,  and  com- 
manding a  fuperb  view  of  the  lake  and  its  magnificent  liouiidaries.  The  canopy,  in 
the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  dcferves  to  be  mentioned  for  its  beautiful  exeoution ;  it  is 
of  ftraw-vvork,  and  almoll  rivals  velvet  and  gold  fringe.  .  4 

Of  the  four  tranfalpine  bailliages  which  belong  to  the  twelve  cantons,  Lugano  hoUU 
the  principal  rank,  Locarno  •  the  fecond.  'ihe  governor,  or  coinniifldry  as  he  is  calUd, 
is  fent  in  fucceffion  by  all  the  cantons  except  Appenzel ;  he  remains  in  office  two  , years; 
in  criminal  affairs  his  decifion  is  abfolute;  in  civil,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  annual  fyndi* 
cate  from  the  regent  cantons,  and  from  thence  to  the  Helvetic  body  aflemble^  at  the 
diet.  The  emoluments  of  this  pott  are  not  great ;  but  the  profits  unfortunately,  depend, 
too  much  on  the  virtue  of  the  man,  as  they  arife  principally  from  fines  exacted  for^cri- 
minal  otFences.  The  people  enjoy  fome  privileges,  and  hold  an  annual  affeinblym  the 
month  of  January,  in  which  they  eleft  twenty  counlellors ;  twelve  out  of*  the  town,t 
three  from  Afcona,  the  remjiinder  from  the  country  at  large.  Thefe  counfellors  |fcve 
the  charge  of  watching  over  the  interells  of  the  republic,  as  far  as  does  not  iptg^ere  ' 
with  the  fuperior  powers,  of  fettling  the  public  expences,  and  of  raifing  the  fuppliea 
paid  to  the  governor.  Thefe  bailliages  do  not  produce  torn  fufHcient  for  their  domeiyc 
confumption  ;  that  grain  is  furnifhed  by  treaty  from  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  is  weeklf' 
imported  from  Livino,  a  village  on  the  oppofite  fhore.  The  chief  food  of  the  peafants 
is  a  cake  made  with  maize  and  millet ;  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  well 
fupplied  with  fifh. 

The  fiflieries  give  employ  m'^nt  to  a  great  number  of  hands,  although  they  are  in  fome 
degree  fubjeft  to  monopolies.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  from  200  to  250  lb. 
weight  are  taken  in  a  day  :  trout  of  40  lb.  and  perch  of  9  lb.  are  found  in  the  lake. 

In  1555,  the  dodrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  thefe 
parts :  but  the  Catholic  cantons,  at  the  general  diet,  obtained  an  editk,  that  thofe  who 
refufed  to  return  to  the  ancient  faith  (hould  quit  the  town  and  province.  Numbers,  i 
thus  driven  from  their  native  c  antry,  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  canton  of 
Zuric,  which  was  benefited  by  their  induftry,  and  owes  to  them  the  introduftion  of  the 
filk  manufadures. 

J^ucarno  was  once  fituated  on  the  lake,  and  had  a  port  capable  of  receiving  ^^rge 
barks  :  at  prefent  it  (lands  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  a  circumftance  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  fand  brought  down  by  the  torrent  Maggia. 

The  little  voyage  horn  htnce  to  Magadino  is  delightful :  we  crv-^ITed  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  in  an  hour  ;  the  banks  of  this  noble  piece  of  water  rife  boldly,  ;md  are  well 
wooded  ;  Locanio  foniisa  fine  objcd,  to  the  fouth  is  the  opening  into  the  Val  Maggia, 
terminated  by  luouniains  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  The  fpot  where  we  landed  con- 
fifls  only  of  a  few  fcattcred  houl'es,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  mcrchandife,  which 
is  put  (11  fhore  ...:  fenr  on  horfes  to  Bellinzone.  Old  Magadino  is  more  inland,  and 
owed  its  uri^in  to  the  vicinity  of  the  like,  the  retiring  of  which  has  caufcd  its  ruin. 
From  thtnce  tht  road  winds  up  the  fttep  (ides  of  the  mountain  Cencro,  through  woods 
of  walnut  .md  chefnut  trees,  iutcrfperfed  with  oak  and  holly  ;  on  the  fummit  of  the  paf- 
fagc  is  a  Iniall  oval  plain,  the  boundary  of  the  bailliages  of  Locarno  and  Lugano.     Our 

*    ■■> '  '»-*'„*^  • 

•  Thife  two  I)aillia)je5  of  Lugano  and  I.ocarno,  togctlicr  with  tliofe  of  V.il  MaggJo,  Mer.drJcio,  iml 
Baliiiiii,  aru  foinud  iulo  die  canton  or  dcpaitmeut  of  Lugano. 
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defcent'la^  between  the  hilif,  through  U^mnt  Md  vtrdanc  vallieB,  peopled  with  iiti« 
merous  plages*  and  rich  in  every  produfdon*    The  vines,  laden  with  fruit,  are  conil- 
du£k«#ia  elegant  fedoons  from  tree  to  tree }  a  conitant  variety  of  fccnery,  foftened  by 
the  glow  of  a  fetting  fun,  and  next  filvercd  by  the  moon  glimmering  ou  the  diftant  iake» 
hei^tened  the  charms  of  our  journey  through  thisElyfian  country.  .-^ 

llie  ^■►rmfjx  of  Lugano  is  deli^itH^ul ;  it  is  built  round  the  curve  of  af bay^  and  backej^ 
by Mjt  finft^^effion  of  hills,  rinng  in  gentle  fwells  to  a  confiderabie  height :  in  front,  a 
bfiimouiittiA  clothed  with  forelt  projects  into  the  lake,  of  which  •  noble  bftmch  extendi 
t(^f  right  and  left.    To  that  fpot  boats  of  every  fiae  are^ontinually  pafiing  and  repaiP 
ing,  i|kb^®  h«ng  perforated  mtheontinet  or  cavenis,  to  which  the  inhabitants  lend' 
their  (il|llt,  an4«fi  lorts  of  provifion,  wh    e  it  is  kept  untainted  for  feven  or  eight  days» 
afi/l  the;;|rine  pvtferved  with  a  delicious  coolnefs.     Enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  fouth^ 
idjl^llnfite,  it  has  few  of  its  inconveniences:  the  hears  are  moderated  by  the  furroundi' 
^ppilU  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  lake.     It  is  no  lefs  (heltered  from  the  Alpine 
blahs,  whicti,  chilled  by  the  neighbouring  fnows,  would  otherwife  defcend  with  vio#- . 
lence^  and  deftioy  the  temperature  of  this  equal  climate.    Olive,  almonds,  and  all  th^ 
foiJ||§rn  fhiitai  ripen  here  to  perfeAion. 

4Mipo  is  the  emporium  of  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandife  which  palTes  from- 
ItalyiSvilr  the  St.  Gothard,  or  the  Bernardin.  At  the  end  of  autumn,  the  Swifs  moun- 
ttjpecrs  hiring  down  numerous  herds  of  cattle  for  fale,  and  return  with  lefs  bulky  com* 
raHities.  The  town  contains  about  8000  inhabitants ;  moil:  of  the  houfes  are  built  of 
tuf'ftone  {  the  refidence  of  the  capittmo^  or  governor,  is  a  low  building  ;  on  the  walls 
are  the  arms  of  the  twelve  regent  "anions.  On  an  eminence  above  the  town  (lands 
th«  principal  church,  remarkable  onlv  for  the  beautiful  carving  in  ftone  round  the 
doors*  and  rofe  window,  and  for  the  delicious  profped  from  its  terrace.  In  the  cloiders 
of  the  RecoUets  is  a  capital  pidure,  attributed  to  Luvino :  their  church  is  handfome, 
and  the  (kreen  is  ornamented  with  the  painting  of  the  Haflion,  by  the  fame  mafter. 
The  palace  of  the  marquis  de  Riva  contains  a  few  good  pidures. 

We  then  embarked  upon  the  lake  of  Lugano  *,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth :  its  form  is  irr«;ular,  and  bending  into  con- 
tinued fmuofities.  The  town  is  a  fine  object,  backed  by  the  amobitheatre  of  hills ;  the 
banks  on  each  fide  are  bordered  with  a  fucceflion  of  gardens  and  villas.  After  vifiting 
the  noble  branch  pointing  northward,  we  croffed  to  the  Cantine,  and  continued  our 
voyage  under  the  precipitous  rocks,  whofe  bafes  are  lofl  in  the  depths  of  the  lake.  We 
land«l  M  Porto,  a  fmall  village  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  fituated  at  its  fouthern  ex>, 
tremity.  ^'^ 

From  this  point  an  arm  of  the  lake  bends  northward,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  by  means  of  the  river  Trifa.  It  is  fcarcely  poiBble  to  imagine  a  more 
perted  or  greater  variety  of  beauties  than  this  noble  piece  of  water  ailbrds ;  the  vaft 
overhanging  woods,  the  bold  precipices,  the  tranfparency  of  the  water,  unite  to  form 
a  fcenery  in  (he  higheft  degree  luxuriant. 

From  Porto  the  traveller  may  obferve,  with  fatisfaAion  mingled  witii  compafliony' 
the  ftrong  contrail  of  a  free  and  arbitrary  government :  the  borders  of  the  lake  fubjeft 
to  Switzerland  (ludued  with  a  fucceflion  of  villages,  houfes,  and  gardens}  this  part  of 
the  Mibnefe  defobte,  and  almoil  unpeopled. 

*  The  Uke  of  Lii((*no  it  about  190  feet  pfrprndicuiar  hightr  thin  the  lake  of  Como,  and  htgo  Mafif- 
•iofc.  Tltc  two  lafl-incntioDed  lakct  arc  oi  the  fame  lr*el,  and  about  t  o  fret  hi|{bcr  than  the  chy  of 
Mibai,    ytti  Sftm  £  Milan,  p.  ^.    Mb,  Frifi  Dii  Camdi  Navig,  Ji  Lvmluurili*,  410.  p.  465.  i 
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On  leavine  that  village,  the  hills  begbi  to  diminish,  and  in  the  courfe  (^  three  miles 
are  totally  loit  in  the  rich  pliun  of  Lombardy.  Varefe  is  entirely  ^mpofed  of  the  feats 
of  the  Miianef:^  nobility.  The  principal  palazzo  is  the  refidence  of  the  duchess  ddn^ger 
of  Modena  i  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  old  tafte  ;  the  artificial  moutit  commands  a 
fine  view  over  a  rich  plain,  a  ftnall  lake,  and  bounded  by  the  long  chain  of  Alpt.  In 
the  magnificent  faloon  are  fome  tolerable  portraits  of<the  families  of  Modoiia  and  Auf* 
tria.  The  emperor,  as  duke  of  Milan,  has  exerted  himfell  in  the  luppredBeitt  of  con- 
i^ts ;  a  Francifcan  monaftery  has  fallen  a  facriBc;;  to  his  plans  of  reformation.         ^ 

The  road  from  hence  to  Laveno,  a  fhiall  burgh  on  the  Lago  Meggiore,  is  varied,  and 
he  country  very  rich  ;  to  the  right,  on  an  eminence,  is  San  Sacramento;  to  the  left 
we  pafTed  near  fome  lefler  lakes.  From  Laveno  we  were  rowed  acrofs  the  d<^ghtful 
paflage  to  Ifola  Bella,  one  of  the  famous  enchanted  iflands  fo  particularly  dtsfcribed, 
and  with  fuch  pleafure,  by  Bifhop  Burnet  and  Keyfler,  who  compares  it  to  *<  a  pyramid 
of  pmetmeats,  ornamented  with  gremfefioensandjiotvers.**  But  as  the  tafte  of  mankind 
{liters  with  the  fucceffion  of  years,  I  confidered  it  only  as  a  monument  of  expence  and 
folly  ;  terrace  rifes  above  terrace  in  regular  gradations,  bordered  with  flowdil^thj^or 
gigantic  ftatues  of  horfes,  gods  and  gopdeiTes;  the  whole  is  ralfed  upon  archesjwd 
the  foil  has  been  brought  from  the  (hore  to  cover  them.  The  palace  is  mngn^m^t, 
and  contains  a  profufion  of  marbles  and  paintings ;  the  lower  part  of  the  houfe  over> 
hangs  the  lake  on  one  fide,  where  feveral  apartments  are  fumifhed  iti  the'  ftyle  q|!^ 
grottos }  the  floors,  pillars,  and  walls,  are  inlaid  with  various*coloured  ftones,  mar- 
bles, and  (hells ;  the  view  and  the  coolnefs  united  make  this  part  a  delicious  fummer 
retreat. 

If  any  thing  juftly  gives  this  ifland  the  appellation  of  enchanted,  it  is  the  profped 
from  the  terrace  :  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  mountains  from  the  regions  of  eter> 
nal  fnow  to  the  rich  plain,  the  finuofity  of  the  lake,  hs  varied  banks,  the  bay  of  Mar* 
gozzo  bounded  by  vafl  hills,  the  neighbouring  burgh  of  Palanza,  and  more  diftant 
view  of  Laveno,  the  numerous  villages,  the  Ifola  Madre,  on  which  is  a  palace  of  the 
Borromean  family,  and  another  ifland  fprinkled  with  fifhermen's  huts,  form  a  delightful 
aiTemblage.  Thefe  iflands,  and  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  the  lake  to  the  bailliage  of 
Locarno,  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  the  late  emprefs  queen,  at  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  in  confideration  of  the  aiTiftance  which  (he  received  from  that  monarch. 

We  re-entered  our  boat,  troubled  by  the  importunities  of  the  beggars,  whofe  mifer- 
able  huts  adjoitiiiig  to  the  palace  difgrace  the  ifland.  Belgeritta  is  a  neat  village,  con- 
taining fome  excellent  houl'es,  and  a  handfome  church.  From  thence  we  continued 
our  voyiijre  down  the  lake.  The  trud  of  country  to  our  right,  from  near  Palenza  to 
ten  miles  fouih  of  Arona,  paysafmall  contribution  to  the  Borromean  family  for  feigno- 
rial  rights.  That  family  receives  a  toll  fom  the  merchandife  which  palfes,  grants  the 
privilege  of  fifliing,  and  appoints  eleven  judges  in  the  refpeftive  villages ;  but  an  ap- 
peal lieK  from  their  decifion  to  a  luperior,  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  re- 
fident  at  Palanza,  and  again  to  Turin.  The  riches  of  this  opulent  houfe  are  now  in- 
creafing  from  the  produdl  of  the  gold  mines,  which  lie  amongft  the  moft  inacceflSble 
parts  of  the  mountains,  thirty  mlKs  from  Margozzo.  Above  Arona  is  a  feminary  for 
forty  boyp,  founded  by  San  Carlo  Borromeo  ;  near  it  his  coloflal  (latue,  fixty  feet  in 
height,  is  pl;iced  on  a  pedellal  of  jult  proportions  ;  he  is  reprefented  in  his  cardinal's 
habit,  tht  right  hand  extended,  a  bonk  under  the  left  arm.  The  (latue  is  of  bronze, 
was  call  at  IVIilan,  and  brou^;ht  in  feparate  pieces.  San  Carlo,  nephew  to  Pope  Pus 
the  Fourth,  was  born  near  this  (pot ;  he  palled  with  early  credit  through  his  ftudies, 
and  the  dignities  of  the  church  }  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  archbiihop  of  Milan.     His 
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pions  exertkinr,  dui^tWp^j^^vhkh  nvaged  his  diocefe,  the  flibj«£l;  of 
pidares  at  M^a%ia^^  himiiene"S(»ierjtl  reiiown  than  his  cinomzation 

mA  fan ;  alrave^rires  a  rained  caflJte,  which,  in  th^ 

irsA  a  place  of  the  utmoft  iinpc||6incr>  *  at  the" 

«n  the  families  of  Vifconti  and  *i.  <  rriani,  tt 

and  reprifal.    Otho  Vircoml*  the  !||pchbil; 

vricerepulfed^nd  driven  froi|iilince.    ' 

It ;  the  eadm  is  crowned  wilth  the  caff  le  of 

;e  province,  which  in  1397,  to  gratify  Gale- 

"  imo  a  county  by  the  emperor  Wenceflaus, 

of  Sardinia.  ■  On  doubling  the  promontory 

ms  a  bay  j  the  banks  are  very  low.'  Soda 

:^^iy^  dirty  village  of  Sefto ;  hired  another  boat, 

ni^idil^F  db^  thlt  river,  between  high  banks  of  gravel,  to 

a^lio^^^fdi^iAie  great  canal  which  forms  the  junflion  be- 

eAd^,  calculi^ ittit  lets  for  conveying  merchandife  and  woiod  to 


neigM|«KPflng  country  with  partial  inundations,  and  for 
Ids  under  water.    Its  breadth  at  Aril  is  great,  but  nar- 
becomes  almoft  a  dead  water  *. 

ices  had  not  prevented  me  from  extending  my 
rgozzo,  Domo  d*Ofcella,  Varallo,  and  the  gold 
rfion,  which,  fiom  the  reports  I  have  hear,',    ?»•»»» 
'  ]&a  to  the  n?turalifl,  and  the  lover  of  n&i  . 
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^  Miific  Abbi  Frifi,  ib^  length  o(  the  Naviglio  it  ICiOOo  bracefi,  or  T4  Italian  miles  (60 

it*  hrtadtb  Mthe  entrance  70,  which  gniduaUjr  dSmfni(he«  to  zo  i  and  the  perpendicuU? 

'water  UgS  ;  at  Aril  5  hraccia  pet  milt,  graduaUx  decreafing  for  the  firft  twelve  miles, 

'an  on#  bradcjo-in  a  mde {  thvn  inctcafing  for  tlie  live  next  miles  to  a  little  more  than 

'SteCantdyJ^Mi^.di'mSii.  £?.  n*  "A  Milanefe  bwccio  kto  an  Euglilhfoot  nr-:;!-/ 
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